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SEWELL, WILLIAM JOYCE (Dec. 6, 

i83S™Dec. 27, 1901), soldier, railroad executive, 
politician, was born in Casllel)ar, County Mayo, 
Ireland, tlie son of William and — - (Joyce) 
Sewell, and came to America as an orphan in 
1851. After working in a New York shipping 
office, he was a clipper-ship officer (Prowcll, 
post ) and then engaged in business in Chicago. 
In iBfio he moved to Camden, N. J., which was 
thereafter his home. Commissioned captain in 
the 5th New Jersey Infantry, Aug. 28, 1861, he 
became licntcnant-colonel of his regiment after 
the Seven Days and colonel after Second Bull 
Run. On the morning of May 3, 1863, at Chan- 
cdlorsvillc, he led his regiment against three 
lieavy Confederate attacks, and then led his bri- 
gade in counter attacks, capturing eight colors 
and a thousand prisoners, hut finally having to 
retire when ammunition gave out (IVar of the 
IMeUion: OJicial Records, i ser. XXV, 392, 
473-76). Sewell was wounded there and at Get- 
tysburg and was invalided after Spotsylvania, 
but returned to duty shortly as colonel of the 38th 
New Jersey Infantry and served until June 30, 
1865. He was brevetted brigadier-general of 
volunteers for his gallantry at Chanccllorsville. 

For the rest of his life, l)C was prominently 
associated with the railroads of southern New 
Jersey, first with the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
and particularly with its subsidiary the Wc.st 
Jersey, which grew from thirty-seven miles in 
1867 to 309 miles in 1896. After 1870, it was an 
autonomous part of the Pennsylvania system, 
controlling several subsidiaries of its own. Sew- 
ell was its general superintendent until 1881, 
when he succeeded A. J, Cassatt iqah] as vice- 
president, becoming a director in 1885. 1899 

he was made president of the West Jersey & 
Seashore Railroad, formed in 1896 by consoli- 


daling the West Jersey and its subsidiaries. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was a real powia* 
in New jersey politics at that time. It was par- 
ticularly interested in checking charters to rival 
lines and preventing local taxation. As state 
senator from Camden County fiaim 1872 to 1881 
and president of the Senate in 1876, 187(1, and 
1880, Sewell showed tactical skill in the events 
leading up to the general railroad law of 1873 
and in time became virtual Republican lioss of 
New Jersey. In 1873 he was a member of Gov- 
ernor Parker\s staff with the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and that same year he secured a chart(jr for 
the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company, of 
which he was an incorporator and tliereafter a 
director. In 1881 he was elected to the Uniti‘d 
States Senate in place of Theodore Vitz Randolph 
He sought rcelection in 1887, opposing 
Gov. Leon Abbott but after weeks of dead- 
lock the choice fell on a dark horse, Rufus Blodg- 
ett Sewell returned to the Senate in 1895, 
however, and was a senator until his d(\ath. It 
is interesting to note that he voted for the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in 1887. He enj(>y(al con- 
siderable influence in Washington, particularly 
with President Harrison. During these years he 
retained his interest in military affairs. lie com- 
manded a brigade of the National Guard and 
ahly handled the situation at Phillipshurg, N. J., 
in the railroad strike of 1877. 
appointed major-general of volunteers, but did 
not sec active service. 

Sewell was married twice; his first wife died 
in 1861 and at the close of the war he married 
Helen L. Heyl, who with five children survived 
him. Two of his vsons liecamc army officers. He 
died at his home in Camden. Plis portrait, show- 
ing a mild expression and drooping moustache, 
gives no indication of the overbearing, masterful 
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and vehement disposition sometimes ascribed to 
him. He had the faculty of summing up a com- 
plicated situation in a few words ; he seldom 
made orations, and was doubtless at his best in 
the informal gatherings where the real decisions 
were made. 

[E. C. Stokes, Memorial Address upon Wm. J. Sewell 
(1902) ; W . E. Sackett, Modern Battles of Trenton 
(1895) ; H. V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the U. 
S.j 1867-1901, esp. under “West Jersey” ; J. Y. Foster, 
N. J. a7id the Rebellion (1S68) ; Manual of the Legis- 
lature of N. 7 .J 1901 ; G. Iv. Prowell, The Hist, of Cam- 
den County J N. J. (1SS6) ; IVJio’s Who in America, 
1901-02 ; Social Register, PJiila., 1902 ; Biog. Dir. Am. 
Cong. (192S) ; N. Y. Times, N. V. Tribune, Daily State 
Gaaette (Trenton), Daily True American (Trenton), 
Pub. Ledger (Pliila.), Dec. 28, 1901.] R G A 

SEYBERT, ADAM (May 16, 1773-May 2, 
^825), physician, scientist, congressman, was 
born in Philadelphia, the son of Sebastian and 
Barbara Seybert. After receiving instruction in 
the classics privately, he was prepared by Caspar 
Wistar [q.v.^ for the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which granted him 
the degree of M.D. in 1793. His inaugural dis- 
sertation was an attempt to disprove experi- 
mentally the theory that in certain diseases the 
blood of living animals undergoes putrefaction. 
Ill his experiments Seybert used dogs, subjecting 
them to all the conditions, so far as he could sim- 
ulate them, which famous physicians, among 
them, Herman Boerhaave of Leyden, had assert- 
ed induced the deterioration of the blood compo- 
sition. This work, published in 1793 under the 
title An Inatignral Dissertation, Being an At- 
tempt to Disprove the Doctrine of the Putrefac- 
tion of the Blood of Aniuials, attracted some 
attention and was reprinted in a collection of 
outstanding theses of American medical insti- 
tutions, published by Charles Caldwell in 1805; 
it appeared, also, in a German translation in 1816. 

Seyheit continued his studies at London, Edin- 
burgh, and Gottingen, but most intensively, in 
mineralogy, at the ficole des Mines, Paris, under 
the Abbe Hauy, the “father of crystallography.’" 
Returning to Philadelphia in 1797, Seybert was 
that year elected to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society, To the sessions of the So- 
ciety he contributed pioneer papers upon marsh 
air, and land and sea air, which were published 
in its Transactions (vol. lY, 1799). In 1799 hie 
became one of the secretaries of the Society, 
serving as such until 1808 ; in 1810 and 18x1 he 
was ^elected a counselor. He married, in 1798, 
Maria Sarah, daughter of Henry Pepper. Two 
children were born to them, a daughter who died 
in infancy and Henry Seybert [q.v.']. 

To his interest in chemistry, Seybert added a 
striking ability to analyze minerals correctly, be- 
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coming in this respect perhaps the earliest Amer- 
ican expert. To the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences he sold his collection of European min- 
erals, enabling that institution to hcgiii, in 1814, 
a scries of lectures upon mineralogy and crystal- 
lography. Upon the death, in 1809, of James 
Woodhouse, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Seybert was strongly 
recommended for the position Iiy his old teacher, 
Caspar Wistar, but the position eventually went 
to John R. Coxe [r/.r;.] through ilie inlluence of 
Benjamin Rush [^7.7'.]. During the first few 
years of tire century, Seybert ran a drug and 
apothecary shop in Philadelphia, to which was 
attached a laboratory for the manuhictiirc of 
chemicals. Tn this early commercial laboratory 
were manufactured, it is claimed, the first mer- 
curials in America (Scharf and Wcstcott, posT 

111,2273). 

In 1809 Seybert was elected to fill the congres- 
sional seat made vacant by the resignation of 
Benjamin Say [r/.re] and served as a 1 )emocratic 
member from 1809 to 1813 and again from 1817 
to 1819. During this period he interested him- 
self chiefly in the collection of elaborate statis- 
tical data concerning the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the federal government, publishing in 
1818 Statistical Annals . . . of the United Slates, 
1789-1818. Careful tallies acconipaniecl the book, 
tabulating the expenditures for the mint, the 
army, the navy, and other governmental depart- 
ments; the national revenues and expenditures 
and the public debts were also siinimatcd therein. 
This work was translated into the French in 
1820, and its appearance was noted in the British 
Isles by an article in the Ildiiiburgh Review 
(January 1820) from the pen of Sydney Smith. 
Upon the conclusion of his last term in Congress 
Seybert returned to Europe for a two-year peri- 
od, and again in 1824. Pic died in Paris and was 
buried in Pere La Chaise cemetery. 

The versatility of Seyhert’s mind is reflected 
by the breadth of his interests and activity. To 
whatever he turned his attention he brought the 
patience and persistence which exhibited the true 
scientist and friend of humanity. In chemistry 
and mineralogy he was one of the American pio- 
neers, worthy to rank with Silliman, Plare, 
Woodhouse, and Mitchill. In his will he be- 
queathed the sum of $1000 for the education of 
the deaf and dumb, $500 to start a fund for dis- 
charged prisoners, and other sums to the Phila- 
delphia Dispensary and to its Orphan Asylum. 

It was his belief, expressed in his will, that the 
poor unfortunates leaving the penitentiary might 
be^ prevented from the commission of further 
crimes by the donation to them of funds for two 
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days’ food and two nights’ lodging; hence his 
provision for discharged prisoners. Besides the 
American Philosophical Society, he was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Society, of the 
Chemical Society of Philadelphia, and of the 
Royal Scientific Society of Gottingen. 

[J. T. Scliarf and Thomson Westcott, Hist, of Phila. 
(1884), vols. II, III ; E, J. Nolan, A Short Hist, of the 
Acad, of Natural Sci. (1909) ; W. S. W. Ruschenberger, 
A Notice of the Origin^ Progress and Present Condition^ 
of the Acad, of Natural Sci. of Phila. (185a) ; E. P. 
Oberholtzer, Phila. : A Hist, of the City and Its People 
(1912), vol. II; E. F. Smith, “Early Scientists of 
Phila.,” in Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog.jfan. 1923 and 
“Early Science in Phila.,” Ibid.j Jan. 1927; Autobiog. 
of Charles Caldwell, M.D. (1855), ed. by H. A. War- 
ner ; Nat. Gazette (Phila.), July 8, 1825 ; parents’ names 
derived from Abstract of Federal Census of 1790 and 
Abstracts of Phila. wills.] C. R. H. 

SEYBERT, HENRY (Dec. 23, iSoi-Mar. 3, 
1883), mineralogist, philanthropist, was born in 
Philadelphia, the son of Adam [q.v^ and Maria 
Sarah (Pepper) Seybert. His early education 
was supervised by his father, whose traveling 
companion and scientific assistant he became. 
Later he studied at the Lcole des Mines at Paris, 
and upon his return to Philadelphia he was made, 
at the early age of twenty-one, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

Having acquired a keen interest in science, he 
began a short but productive period as a con- 
tributor to the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society ^ the Journal of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philcdelphiaj and 
Sillinian’s American Journal of Science and Arts. 
In his papers he analyzed tourmalines, manga- 
nesian garnets, glassy actynolite, crysoberyls, 
pyroxene, tabular spar, chromite, colophonite, 
fluosilicate of magnesia, and bog iron ore. In 
communications to Silliman’s Journal (January, 
May 1823) he engaged in a controversy with 
Thomas Nuttall [q.v.] and other mineralogists 
over the identity of certain specimens previously 
classified by Cleaveland and Bruce. In the 
chondrodite of New Jersey he independently dis- 
covered fluorine (Americatn Journal of Science 
and Arts, April 18S3, p. 320). Though after his 
father’s death in 1825 he seems to have lost 
something of the eager interest in mineralogy 
which had formerly characterized him, occasional 
papers by him appeared. He analyzed {Ibid., 
January 1830) the meteorite which was first 
described by Bowen, and his analysis of the hy- 
draulic lime used in the construction of the Erie 
Canal is historically interesting {Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, n.s., vol. 

11,1825). 

For the last half of his life Seybert devoted ms 
attention and a large fortune to the promotion 
of human welfare and. to the encouragement of 
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an interest in science. In 1876 he gave to the 
city of Philadelphia the clock and bell for Inde- 
pendence Hall. He never married and became 
greatly concerned as to the proper disposal of his 
wealth, consulting on this question a number of 
the high church dignitaries of Europe. The mys- 
teries of the future awakened in him a keen in- 
terest in psychical research and led him to be- 
queath to the University of Pennsylvania the 
sum of $60,000 to endow a chair of philosophy, 
on the condition that an additional sum be used 
to support the activities of a commission of the 
University appointed to investigate modern spir- 
itualism. The condition was duly met, and the 
commission, which included such prominent per- 
sons as S. Weir Mitchell, William Pepper, and 
H. H. Furness [qq.v.l, published a preliminary 
report of their findings four years after the do- 
nor’s death, exposing many of the common frauds 
practised by the slate writers and invokers of 
spirits. Seybert was not a “blind believer in spir- 
itualism,” but ^‘his desire was to have a fair, 
searching, and, as far as possible, scientific ex- 
amination” of its claims (Pepper, quoted by 
Thorpe, post, p. 232). 

His will contained 160 specific bequests to 
individuals and w^elfare or educational insti- 
tutions. The negro, the Indian, prisoners, the 
sick and aged, poor children, and indigent fami- 
lies all received recognition. The residue of the 
estate was given to the city of Philadelphia to 
assist in providing clothing, maintenance, and 
practical education to the poor children of the 
community, until they could by their own labor 
enter the trades or engage in other useful em- 
ployment. By 1906 this residual sum had in- 
creased to more than $1,000,000 and was at first 
used to support charities already established. In 
1914, however, the Adam and Maria Sarah Sey- 
bert Institution for Poor Boys and Girls was 
established, which in addition to independent ac- 
tivities cooperates with all private, state, and city 
institutions. 

lA Living Hand: Ten-Year Report of the Seybert In- 
stitution (1930); Preliminary Report of the Commis- 
sion . . . to Investigate Modern Spiritualism in Ac- 
cordance with the Request of the Late Henry Seybert 
(1887) ; F. N. Thorpe, William Pepper (1904) ; W. S. 
W. Ruschenberger, A Notice of the Origin, Progress 
and Present Condition of the Acad, of Natural Sci. of 
Phila. (1852); E. P. Oberholtzer, Phila.: A Hist, of 
the City and Its People (1912), vol. II ; Am. lour. Sci., 
Apr. 18S3 ; Proc. of the Am. Philosophical Soc., vol. 
XXI (1884) ; Max Meisel, Bibliog. of Am. Natural 
Hist, vol. II (19:26).] C.R. H. 

SEYBERT, JOHN (July 7, lypi-Jan.^ 4, 
i860), bishop of the Evangelical Association, 
was born at Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa., 
the eldest of the four children of Henry and 
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Susan (Kreuzer) Seybert. His mother was a 
native of Wurttemberg;. His father, a boy of fif- 
teen at the time, came to the United States as a 
German conscript in the British army and was 
captured and interned at Lancaster, where he 
may have heard the Rev. J. A. C. Helffeiistein 
[g.-z/.] preach his famous sermon to the prisoners 
on Isaiah, lii, 3. At the close of the Revolution 
he refused to be exchanged and was ‘h'edeemed^^ 
for $100 by a man named Schaffner, who taught 
him the tailor's trade. 

John Seybert inherited a little property from 
his father, who died in 1806, and became a cooper. 
He was troubled iiatermittently by religious in- 
certitude until on June 21, 1810, through the in- 
strumentality of Matthias Betz, an Evangelical 
preacher, he felt himself converted fully to 
the life eternal — ‘'tief tns czwgc Lcbcn hinein 
hekehrt'^ He joined the Evangelical Association, 
was licensed as an exhorter by John Dreisbacli, 
and was elected class-leader for Manheim and 
Mount Joy, but for ten years he continued to 
work at his trade. Then, on Sept. 12, 1820, he 
set out as an itinerant preacher on the York cir- 
cuit and devoted the rest of his laborious life to 
proclaiming the gospel as taught by his sect. He 
traveled other circuits in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
was ordained a deacon in 1822 and an elder in 
1824, was elected presiding elder in 1825 and 
assigned to the Canaan district, was reelected in 
1829 and assigned to the Salem district, and in 
1833 was sent at his own request to do missionary 
work in the northwestern counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the General Conference of 1839 he was 
elected to the office of bishop, which had been 
vacant since the death of Jacob Albright 
in 1808. He had won and continued to hold the 
complete confidence of his fellows, and was re- 
elected unanimously every four years until his 
death. Under his leadership the Association be- 
came a vigorous missionary sect, extending its 
lines constantly to the west and north along the 
paths followed by German emigration. 

Unencumbered by wife or child or by any con- 
cern for merely secular affairs, Seybert devoted 
himself to the work with apostolic singleness of 
purpose. He lived in the saddle. His biographer, 
tabulating the records of his scrupulously kept 
journal, found that in forty years he had traveled 
175,000 miles on horseback, had preached 9,850 
sermons, had held about 8,000 prayer and class 
meetings, and had made about 46,000 pastoral 
visits besides some 10,000 other calls on the sick 
and distressed. Like his prototype, Francis As- 
bury, he was an almost perfect circuit rider; 
even his eccentricity and uncouthness were ele- 
ments of his power. In his sermons he dwelt 
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chiefly on the doctrine of entire sanctification in 
this life and denounced the sins of the world, or 
such of them as came to his notice, with a pic- 
turesqueness of objurgation that has been called 
“indescribable.” He was especially hard on os- 
tentatious dress, and such words as Modcsuchi , 
Pu.i::suclit, Hnrcnschmnck , Tcujdspiit::, and 
Siindenstrich flared like rockets through the 
smoke of his discourse, hi his fashion he was 
student and became deeply read not only in 
the Bible but in the great devotional classics. 
Transparent simplicity and kindliness of charac- 
ter were his most winning traits. He died at the 
house of Isaac Parker near Bellevue, Ohio, and 
was buried in the village cemetery at Flat Rock. 
The last entry in his diary was "‘One soul saved." 

[Solomon Neilz, Das Lchcn 'luid Wirkoi clcs scligcii 
Johannes Seybert (186:2) ; S. P. Spretig, The Ufir and 
Labors oj John Seybert ( 1888) ; Peiibcn Yeakcl, IJist. 
of the EvangcL Asso. (2 vols., 1892-95 ).J 

G.TI. G. 

SEYFFARTH, GUSTAVUS (July 13, 1796- 
Nov. 17, 1885), archeologist, theologian, the son 
of Traugott August Seyffarth, clergyman, was 
born at Uebigau near Torgau, Germany. He re- 
ceived an excellent classical training at St. Afra, 
the FilrslcnscJinlc at Meissen, and then continued 
his studies at the University of Leipzig from 1815 
to 1819, where he passed examinations for the 
ministry and obtained the Pb.D. deg’rec. Later 
he was appointed Docent in his alma mater and 
given the charge of completing, since he was the 
only one in the city who knew Coptic, the two 
volumes of F. A. W. Spohii's De lingua ct Uteris 
vetei'iim Mgyptionim . . . (1825-1831). In or- 
der to equip himself better for the tavsk, he visited 
public and private collections in numerous cities, 
particularly in southern Europe, from 1826 to 
1828, and made more than r 0,000 separate copies 
and impressions from Egyptian monuments and 
Coptic manuscripts. This material, “Bibliotheca 
TEgyptiaca Manuscripta,” in fourteen royal folio 
volumes and an index in quarto, became in 1885 
the property of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, to which he willed it. In 1830 he was pro- 
moted to the first professorship of archeology 
at the University, and soon became involved in 
a lifelong controversy with the school of the 
French archeologist, Champollion. It was con- 
tended by Champollion that the ancient language 
of Egypt was modern Coptic and that Egyptian 
writing was mainly ideologic. Seyffarth claimed 
that Egyptian literature was based on ancient 
Coptic, related to Hebrew, the mother of all lan- 
guages; that hieroglyphic signs were mainly 
phonograms, or syllabic writing ; that the hiero- 
glyph represented a syllabic composite derived 
from the alphabet of Noah, which consisted of 
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ants and seven vowels represen- 
'iac; and that all other alphabets 
)m this one. 

Seyffarth was a man of vast erudition, with a 
marvelous memory for lang'uages, but a specu- 
lative-dogmatic mentality was his bane. Since 
the Champollionists were given the curatorships 
in large museums, and Seyffarth found it in- 
creasingly difficult to publish his works and gain 
a following for his views, he resigned from the 
University in 1854 3 -nd emigrated two years later 
to the United States, thereby terminating at the 
same time unhappy domestic relations. He 
taught for three years gratuitously in Concordia 
College, St. Louis, Mo., and moved in 1859 to 
New York, where he preached at Yorkville. 
Together with other ministers he tried in vain 
to establish a theological seminary at Dansville. 
His theology was severely orthodox, champion- 
ing verbal inspiration and Saxon Lutheranism. 
He agreed with the older '‘Missouri Lutherans’^ 
except that he attacked slavery. He favored the 
chronology of the Septuagint and of the Church 
Fathers, which he regarded as confirmed by 
mathematical fact and differing by 2,000 years 
from the vocalized Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment. In all of his interpretations there was an 
unwarrantable regard for unusual astronomical 
constellations. His views on Roman Chronology 
are partly expressed in the Quarterly Review of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Chiirchj January 1872. 

Seyffarth was a busy polyhistor, maintaining 
an extensive correspondence, and writing much 
for publication. Twelve pages in his autobiog- 
raphy, The Literary Life of Gustavm Seyffarth 
(1886), catalogue the titles of his publications in 
Latin, German, and English, devoted mainly to 
classical and Oriental philology, archeology, as- 
tronomy, chronology, and apologetics. Two pages 
list his manuscripts, not including his "Thesau- 
rus Copticus” in four volumes, 1829, and twelve 
minor manuscripts, 1827-40, which are in the 
library of the University of Leipzig. The New 
York Historical Society possesses also his “Cla- 
vis ^gyptiaca,” a collection of bilingual and 
some other hieroglyphic inscriptions translated 
and explained, with the syllabic alphabet in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic characters, 
glossaries, and indexes. This “Clavis’’ was his 
most mature effort in Egyptology. One of his 
manuscripts is a treatise on aviation, with nu- 
merous designs for the construction of a dirigble 
airship. He also contributed articles to the 
Evangelical Review, July 1856, and July 1857; 
Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, July 1886; and the Transactions of the 
Academy of Science of St, Louis, volume IV 
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( 1886) . He contended throughout his whole life 
that he had discovered that Egyptian literature 
was syllable writing, and had made known this 
discovery in his Riidvmenta Hieroglyphices 
(1826), which he later regarded as juvenile, 
here and there absurd, but nevertheless sub- 
stantially correct. He repeatedly accused the 
followers of Champollion (Brugsch, Lepsius, 
and De Rouge) of appropriating the substance 
of his own theory, and was zealously defended in 
his crusade by his pupils Prof. M. Uhlemann and 
Heinrich Wuttke. The latter in his Geschichte 
der Schrift und des Schrlftimis (1872) credits 
him with the discovery of the syllabic hiero- 
glyphs (see p. 497). Knortz claims that the first 
translation of the Rosetta Stone was made pos- 
sible by the use of Seyffarth’s system. Seyffarth 
completely overlooked the brilliant contributions 
of the school he combated. His own translations 
possessed a certain beauty, but were frequently 
fantastic. Among theologians having a high re- 
gard for Seyffarth’s knowledge of Semitics was 
Franz Delitzsch, once his pupil in Hebrew. The 
last nine years of Seyffarth’s life were spent in 
New York City. 

[In addition to references cited above, see: Karl 
Knortz, Gustav Seyffarth, ^Eine Biographische Skisze 
(1886J; Georg Ebers, a critical estimate of Seyffarth’s 
work, in Zeit schrift der Dciitschen M org enlandischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. XLI (1887) ; Curt Wachsmuth, Em- 
leitung in das Shidium der Alton Geschichte (1895) ; 
Festschrift siir Feier des 500 Jahrige^v Bestehens der 
Universitdt LeipAg (1909), vol. IV, part r; Der 
LiitJieraner, Dec. i, 1885 ; and the N, Y. Herald, Mar. 
S, 1S86.] J.O. E. 

SEYMOUR, GEORGE FRANKLIN (Jan. 
5, 1829-Dec. 8, 1906), Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, was born in New York City, the son of 
Isaac Newton and Elmira (Belknap) Seymour. 
He graduated from Columbia College with dis- 
tinction in 1850, and from the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1854. Bishop Horatio Potter 
ordained him deacon on Dec. 17 of the same year 
in the Church of the Annunciation, New York, 
and priest in Zion Church, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y-, 
on Sept. 23, 1855. His first cure was at Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, Dutchess County, where he or- 
ganized a church and incidentally trained stu- 
dents for the seminary, the latter work resulting 
in the establishment of St. Stephen’s College, of 
which he was the first warden (i860). From 
1861 he was rector in succession of St. Mary’s, 
Manhattanville (now a part of New York City), 
Christ Church, Hudson (1862), and St. John’s, 
Brooklyn (1863-67). In 1865 he was elected 
professor of ecclesiastical history at the General 
Seminary, New York, and in 1867 became chap- 
lain of the House of Mercy, an institution in 
charge of the Community of St. Mary, founded 
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in 1865 and one of the first religious orders in 
the Episcopal Church. 

Seymour was an ardent Anglo-Catholic, in full 
agreement with the principles taught by Pusey. 
He broke with the more conservative high 
churchmen by defending the expression of doc- 
trine in ritual, promoting the rise of monastic 
communities, and pleading for toleration for 
those who held more advanced opinions than he 
did. His argumentative temper made him will- 
ing to stand for his principles, but also gave a 
certain personal character to the controversies 
in which he was engaged. The first permanent 
dean of the General Seminary, John Murray 
Forbes, installed in 1869, had returned to the 
Episcopal Church from the Roman communion. 
In several points of policy and in his attempt to 
discipline certain Anglo-Catholic students, he 
was opposed by Seymour alone among the facul- 
ty. In 1871 Seymour published A Defence of the 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History agaimt the 
Assault of the Dean and the Other Professors of 
the General Theological Seminary; nevertheless, 
on Forbes’s retirement, Seymour was made, in 
1872, acting dean, and in 1875 was formally 
elected to the deanship. Meanwhile, in 1874, he 
had been elected bishop of Illinois. His views 
and actions were widely attacked, and at the 
General Convention the House of Deputies, af- 
ter a week in executive session, refused, by a 
close vote, to confirm the election. As dean of the 
Seminary, Seymour established a refectory and 
made a number of minor improvements in the 
plant. He secured the maintenance of the insti- 
tution in Hew York — an achievement to which 
he attached great importance; restored its in- 
clusive character; and left it prepared for future 
progress. 

In December 1877 he was elected Bishop of 
Springfield, one of the three dioceses into which 
Illinois had been divided. After confirmation of 
the election and a second request from the di- 
ocesan convention he finally accepted in May 
1878. He was consecrated in Trinity Church, 
New York, on June ii, and at once went West 
for a visitation of his diocese. At the end of the 
following academic year he resigned his po- 
sitions in New York and moved permanently to 
Springfield. After ten years he was able to re- 
port that the diocese had doubled in almost all 
respects ^ capable of statistical statement. The 
rest of his life saw a solid, if gradual, expansion. 
In 1892 Seymour obtained a coadjutor. Bishop 
Charles Reuben Hale Iq.v.], but after his death 
in 1900 resumed the entire charge of the work. 

Seymour was considered to be an effective 
teacher, and learned in church history and canon 
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law. His scholarly productions, however, were 
all controversial or occasional — often pamphlets 
written at a sitting to meet a particular occasion. 
He lived to see the Catholic principles for which 
he had fought everywhere tolerated and widely 
accepted, and many advanced practices of his 
youth weekly communion) common to the 
whole church. Towards the end of his life, how- 
ever, he was inclined to take a dark view of the 
state of the Church, and was seriously alarmed 
by the rise of the broad church party. He was 
one of those who conscientiously opposed the 
consecration of Phillips Brooks Although 

he had been suspicious of the revision, the Prayer 
Book of 1892 included much which he had sup- 
ported; but the movement for changing the name 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which he 
was one of the chief promoters, remained unsuc- 
cessful. In 1904 a coadjutor, Edward William 
Osborne, was elected and consecrated, but Sey- 
mour remained active almost until the end, per- 
forming his last official acts a month before his 
death, which occurred at Springfield. He was 
survived by his wife, Plarrict Atwood (Downe) 
Aymar, whom he married on July 23, 1889. 

^ [ W. S. Perry, The Bishops of the A m. Chttrch ( 1 897) ; 
Living Church, Dec. 15, 1906; “Mother Harriet of the 
Sisterhood of St. Mary,” in the Church Eclectic, June 
1896; Jour, of the Proc. of the Conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of N. Y., 
1855-77 ; Proc. of the Board of Trustees of the Gen. 
Theological Sem., 1866-79 ; Diocese of Springfield, Con- 
vention Jou'^., 1879-1906; Who's Who in America, 
1906-07 ; 111 , State Reg. (SpringHeld), Dec. 9, 1906.] 

E. RH.Jr. 

SEYMOUR, HORATIO (May 31, i8io-Feb. 
12, 1886), governor of New York, was born in 
the frontier village of Pompey Hill, Onondaga 
County, N. Y., and was named for his father’s 
elder brother, Horatio, later (1821-33) United 
States senator from Vermont. His fathci*, Henry 
Seymour (1780-1837), a native of Litchfield, 
Conn., and a descendant of Richard Seanier or 
Seymour who emigrated from Hertfordshire to 
New England in 1638 and went the next year to 
Hartford, Conn. (Wall, post, p. i), settled at 
Pompey Hill about 1800, as the keeper of the 
first store. He was one of the political lieuten- 
ants of Martin Van Buren and his election as 
canal commissioner was the decisive factor in 
the scheme to take the patronage of the Erie 
Canal from DeWitt Clinton Iq.v.']. After thir- 
teen years in this office, in 1835 Plenry Seymour 
became president of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York. During the panic 
of 1837 he committed suicide while on a summer 
visit to Utica, which had been his home since 
1819. His widow, Mary Ledyard (Forman), 
mother of his six children, survived until ^859. 
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She was the daughter of Jonathan Forman and 
the niece of William Ledyard Although 

Horatio Seymour owed the better part of his 
education to reading, his schooling was as good 
as the community afforded. Under Joshua Leon- 
ard, the academy at Pompey Hill was the nurs- 
ery of more than one notable man. After the 
move to Utica, Horatio attended the Utica Acad- 
emy, Oxford Academy, and the Geneva Acad- 
emy, until he was entered in the military acad- 
emy which Alden Partridge then conduct- 

ed at Middletown, Conn. There he remained for 
two years. In 1826 he returned to Utica and 
learned law in the office of Greene C. Bronson 
and Samuel Beardsley, being admitted to the bar 
in 1832. The business cares of the involved es- 
tate of his father drew him away from his pro- 
fession after 1837. 

In January 1833 Seymour became the military 
secretary of Gov. William L. Marcy [g.w.], a 
post he held for six years. He lived in Albany 
and learned the ropes of the Regency. For twen- 
ty-four years Marcy remained his closest polit- 
ical friend: Seymour was his lieutenant at the 
Baltimore convention in 1852, and was in close 
touch with him during his two periods of serv- 
ice in the cabinet. While living in Albany, Sey- 
mour met, and married on his twenty-fifth birth- 
day, Mary, the youngest daughter of John Rut- 
ger Bleecker, head of an old Dutch land-holding 
family and part owner of the site on which the 
city of Utica grew up. The match was childless. 
After living together over fifty years, Seymour 
and his wife died within a month of each other. 

William H, Seward [q.v.] defeated Governor 
Marcy in the fall of 1838, and Seymour retired 
to Utica, just about the time that Yan Buren's 
independent treasury policy was splitting the 
New York Democrats into the factions that came 
to be known (1844-46) as Hunkers and Barn- 
burners. The interests of Seymour’s friends and 
his family lay with the conservatives (later the 
Hunkers). In the autumn of 1841 he was elect- 
ed to the Assembly and served there in 1842. In 
the spring of 1842 he was elected mayor of the 
Whig city of Utica after an exciting campaign, 
but a year later he was defeated by sixteen votes 
(Utica Weekly Herald, Feb. 16, 1886). He 
served again in the Assembly in 1844 1B45. 

As chairman he brought in his famous ^^Feport 
of the Committee on Canals’’ (New York As- 
sembly Documents, 1844, No. 177), and forced 
:4.„ recommendations through the legislature by 
1 and logic, over the opposition of the strict- 
structionist Democrats, under the lead of 
chael Hoffman. The Erie Canal became a 
dition in the Seymour family. In the fifties 
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and sixties, he helped promote a scheme to unite 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi by means of 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, investing heav- 
ily in the land of that region. Waterways, he al- 
ways argued, would regulate the rates of rail- 
ways better than laws could ever do. 

Seymour’s success with his canal bill led to 
his election as speaker in 1845, after a fierce 
contest among the Democrats. After Polk’s 
nomination for president the Yan Buren Demo- 
crats were disgruntled, and Silas YYight [g.t'.] 
had been nominated for governor to appease 
them. He was duly elected, serving 1845-47, hut 
quarrels over the canal, anti-rent riots, a new 
state constitution, and the Mexican War wrecked 
Seymour’s legislative program. Wright was de- 
feated for rejection in 1846, allegedly by the de- 
fection of Hunker votes, and his death in 1847 
added a martyr to the Barnburner cause. There- 
after there were actually two Democratic par- 
ties in the state, and it was Seymour’s success at 
effecting working compromises between them 
that made him important. Though as early as 
1845, according to Silas Wright, he declared for 
free soil in the southwestern territory which 
might be gained from Mexico (R. H. Gillet, The 
Life and Times of Silas Wright, 1S74, vol. 11 , 
1625), his dislike for abolitionists was equaled 
only by his suspicion of Southern extremists. 
He always opposed federal interference with 
slavery, which was certain to succumb, he 
thought, to the competition of free labor as 
strengthened by immigration. His intelligent 
distrust of both sides of the argument partly ac- 
counts for his unwillingness ever to hold federal 
office. 

Democratic quarrels over offices in Polk’s 
cabinet and the election of Senators John A. Dix 
and Daniel S. Dickinson [qq.v.J seem to have 
determined Seymour to retire from politics. He 
withdrew to Utica and took no part in the con- 
stitutional convention in 1846, although he kept 
in touch with Marcy at Washington. After the 
Democratic schism of 1848, Marcy persuaded 
him to help repair the damage by accepting the 
first of his six nominations for governor in 1850. 
His narrow defeat hy Washington Hunt that 
year was followed by his victory over the same 
opponent in 1852. He was an industrious, con- 
scientious governor, taking particular care to 
improve the administration of the penal system. 
But the first of his two terms coincided with the 
high tide of prohibition sentiment in the legisla- 
ture, as evidenced in the famous Maine Law Bill, 
which he courageously vetoed in the spring of 
1854. He was defeated for reelection by a hand- 
ful of votes in a field of four candidates. In 1856 
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a second Maine Law was thrown out as uncon- 
stitutional. Seymour never relented in his un- 
compromising hostility to prohibition and anti- 
Catholicism, both of which played a part in the 
confused campaign of 1854. Two years later, 
on July 4, 1856, at Springfield, Mass., campaign- 
ing for Buchanan, he uttered the first of his 
once-famous denunciations of abolition, prohi- 
bition, and nativisni {Public Record, pp. 1-21). 
For four years thereafter he devoted himself 
to private business. 

By the spring of i860 Dean Richmond hoped 
to nominate Seymour for the presidency as a 
compromise candidate at the Charleston Demo- 
cratic Convention (Alexander, po^t, II, 276, 
298). Seymour remained at Utica, withdrawing 
his name on June 5 {New York Trihime, June 
6, i860) from consideration by the Baltimore 
convention, which met June 18. He voted for 
Douglas, having helped to organize the fusion 
electoral ticket. He was prominent at the Twed- 
dle Hall convention which met at Albany, Jan. 
31, 1861, and, although he agreed with Tildeii 
that Lincoln’s victory without a single electoral 
vote from the South was a political disaster, he 
urged loyal acceptance of the constitutional fact, 
begging both North and South to compromise 
their quarrel and submit the Crittenden Com- 
promise to popular vote. At first he thought the 
conquest of the South impossible; he never 
thought it wise. 

During the first year of the war, Seymour 
helped Gov. Edwin D. Morgan to raise 

troops and money for the Union armies. When, 
in 1862, the radical Republicans of the state 
forced the nomination of General Janies Wads- 
worth for governor, Seymour’s candidacy con- 
solidated the conservative vote, and his election 
expressed not only disgust with abolitionists, 
but also disappointment with the progress of 
the war. The Democratic victories of 1862 prob- 
ably spared Lincoln political pressure from the 
most noisome supporters of the Union, but Sey- 
mour found himself pushed into the precarious 
position of the national leader of the opposition. 
Although he opposed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation (Public Record, pp. 99, 369) and de- 
nounced the arrest of Vallandigham as an out- 
rage (McCabe, post, pp. 136-38; Wall, p. 94), 
he was tireless at filling up the state’s quotas in 
the Union armies. Assistant-Secretary of War 
Dana testified to his unimpeachable loyalty 
(Mew York Sun, Feb. 13, 1886). To the end of 
his life, he insisted that the extra-constitutional 
powers assumed by the Lincoln administration 
were the most serious problem arising from the 
Civil War (see his article, 'The Political Situa- 
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tion,” in North American Rcvieio, February 
1883). 

Seymour’s participation in the most notorious 
incident of his whole career was clouded by par- 
tisan politics. He bad opposed the enrollment 
act of March 1863 as both unconstitutional and 
unwise, believing that the raising of troops be- 
longed to the states. The iiie(|ualilies of the stat- 
ute and the tactlessness of its application encour- 
aged discontent. When the riots of July 1863 
broke out, Seymour hastened to New York from 
a vacation in New Jersey, and directed the rapid 
restoration of order. The famous “Aly Friends” 
speech {Public Record, p. 127) was addressed, 
at noon, to an orderly crowd in front of the city 
hall, at a time when the rioters were no nearer 
than three miles. But Greeley denounced him as 
a temporizing “Copperhead,” and the legend of 
his disloyal language fefilowed him to the grave. 
Careful examination of the evidence shows tliat 
the draft riots were grossly exaggerated: claims 
for property damage were corru])tly padded, once 
it was discovered that the state was liable; and 
the traditional estimate of a thonsancl deaths is 
sheer fiction. 

In 1864 he urged the Democrats to name a 
civilian candidate for president ( Hnininier, post, 
pp. 403-04; N. Y. World, Ang. 29, 1864), but he 
presided at the Chicago convention and cam- 
paigned for McClellan. To aid the ticket in New 
York he unwillingly accepted Ins fifth nomina- 
tion for governor. The manipulation and sup- 
pression of the soldier vote cast a shadow of 
doubt, if not dishonesty, over his defeat. After 
the Civil War, Seymour retired to the country 
home he had built at Deer field, just north of 
Utica, and devoted his leisure to reading, to 
farming, and to the reconstruction of the Demo- 
cratic party. ITis nomination for president in 
1868, in the convention of which he was again 
the presiding officer, resulted from a union of 
eastern Democrats who would not have George 
H. Pendleton with western Democrats 

who would not have Thomas A. Hendricks 
[g.w.]. Seymour was working for Chief Justice 
Chase, but his second choice was Hendricks. In 
the end, the West got the platform and the East 
the candidate. The final outcome was utterly 
against his will, and liis acceptance, he always 
believed, was the great mistake of his life. When 
he was pushed out of the hall, he supposed the 
convention would adjourn until the following 
day, when he could persuade it to reconsider its 
vote, but the Democrats completed their ticket 
with Francis Preston Blair, Jr. [q.v.l, and went 
home. 

Seymour’s showing in the campaign aston- 
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ished even as astute a politician as Blaine. Al- 
though President Johnson threw his support 
against Grant, Blair’s utterances were made to 
seem to threaten a reopening of the Civil War. 
Seymour was described as the insane son of a 
suicide. Partly to offset the influence of Blair, 
Seymour spoke with vigor and ability through- 
out the North and West. Although the electoral 
result was overwhelmingly against him, an anal- 
ysis of the popular vote makes it not improb- 
able that he was the choice of the white voters of 
the nation. Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia did 
not take part in the election, and Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, and South Carolina were “carried” by 
the Republicans; yet Grant received a majority 
of only 300,000. The Democratic victory in New 
York raised the cry of fraudulent naturalization, 
but Seymour himself was never unready to con- 
tradict the calculations of the Republicans by 
means of their own figures. 

After 1868 Seymour became an elder states- 
man of the Democratic party, opposing centrali- 
zation and protection. In the seventies he helped 
Tilden drive Tweed from power and took part 
in one of the early efforts to reform Tammany 
Hall (Alexander, III, 270-71 ; N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 9, 1871 ). Tweed, he liked to point out, was 
the creature of rich men who were too selfish 
and negligent tO' share the burden of government 
(see his article, ^'The Government of the United 
States,” in the North American Review, No- 
vember-December 1878). In 1876 he was nomi- 
nated for governor a sixth time, but he forced 
the state convention to re-assemble and name 
another candidate. In 1875 declined to be a 
candidate for senator and managed the election 
of Francis Kernan He was a presidential 

elector in 1876-77, and spoke publicly against 
the seating of Hayes. It was fear of his influ- 
ence on his brother-in-law, Roscoe Conkling 
Iq.z'.'], which probably cost the latter a seat on 
the electoral commission. Although a sunstroke 
and increasing deafness took him out of public 
life, he supported Hancock for president in. 1880 
and lived to see his disciple, Grover Cleveland, 
in the White House. Among writings of his not 
already mentioned the following may be cited: 
A Lecture on the Topography and History of 
New York (1856, reprinted in 1870), evincing 
his lifelong interest in the geography of his 
state; “Crime and Tramps,” in HarpeAs New 
Monthly MagaAne, December 1878; and “The 
Influence of New York on American Juris- 
prudence,” in the Magazine of American His- 
tory, April 1879. 

Though Seymour denounced the “leprosy of 
hypocrisy” all his life, his own diffidence about 
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public office laid him open to the charge of in- 
sincerity. In manners and appearance he re- 
sembled his father, the memory of whose mental 
breakdown haunted him throughout life; thus 
the “great decliner,” as enemies called him, was 
earnest in his love of private life, in spite of his 
power as a public speaker and the dignity and 
fascination of his presence. George Clinton 
alone excels him in number of nominations for 
governor. His name was a tower of strength: 
twice during the seventies his nephew, Horatio 
Seymour, Jr., was the only Democrat elected on 
the state ticket. Seymour’s practical failure as 
a statesman can fairly be attributed to his gen- 
tlemanly scorn for extreme opinions. He was, 
in the genuine sense, a Jeffersonian, for he al- 
ways insisted on the supreme importance of local 
government. If his faith in the Democratic party 
approached religious fervor, he nevertheless 
made and maintained friendships with distin- 
guished Republicans like Hamilton Fish and 
Andrew D. White. Yet, wide as were his cul- 
tural interests, he never visited Europe, and, 
aside from trips to conventions and campaigns, 
he made only one extensive tour of the United 
States. His opposition to prohibition caused this 
respectable “teetotaling” Episcopalian to be 
charged with drunkenness ; attacks of dyspepsia 
were said to be insanity. Yet Seymour, always 
outwardly serene, liked to remark that the long- 
er he observed men the less he thought of their 
heads, and the better he thought of their hearts. 
None of his hitter enemies, it is significant to 
notice, ever knew him. 

[The chief manuscript sources are the Horatio Sey- 
mour Papers and Scrap Books, an extensive collection 
in the State Library, Albany, N. Y. ; and a collection 
of letters and notes in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Better than the 
two campaign biographies, J. D. McCabe, Jr., The Life 
and Public Services of Horatio Seymour (1868), and 
D, G. Croly, Seymour and Blair (1868), is the Public 
Record ... of Horatio Seymour (1868), a careful com- 
pilation of his speeches and papers from 1856 to the 
spring of 1868, ed. by T. M. Cook and T. W. Knox. 
This volume, largely financed by August Belmont and 
Tilden, is one of the earliest examples of a reliable 
campaign textbook. A. J. Wall, A Sketch of the Life 
of Horatio Seymour, 1810-1886 (1929), with bibli- 
ography of his speeches and articles ; and C. H. Cole- 
man, The Election of t868 (1933) are valuable studies 
of Seymour’s character and career. See also Stewart 
Mitchell, “Horatio Seymour of New York: A Politi- 
cal Biography,’" a doctoral dissertation in the Harvard 
Coll. Lib. ; C. Z. Lincoln, State of N. V. Messages from 
the Governors, vol. V (1909) ; D. S. Alexander, A Pol. 
Hist, of the State of N. Y., vols. II, III (1906-09) ; S. 
D. Brummer, Pol. Hist, of N. Y. State During the 
Period of the Civil War (1911), An excellent collec- 
tion of pictures of Seymour is in the N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
The portrait commonly published is very poor.] 

S.M. 

SEYMOUR, HORATIO WINSLOW 

(1854-Dec. 17, 1920), editor, was born in 
(Cayuga County, N. Y. His parents, Andrew 
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Milliketi and Louisa Maria (Goodyear) Sey- 
mour soon removed to the state of Wisconsin, 
where, in the public schools of Racine, the boy 
received his early education and where he met 
Annie E. Jones to whom he was married in 1876. 
After serving an apprenticeship in Racine as a 
printer, he served as a reporter, city editor, and 
news editor of the Milzvaukee Daily Mews. 
While connected with the Milwaukee Daily News 
his work attracted the attention of Wilbur Storey 
Iq.v.], who offered him a position with the Chi- 
cago Times, then a radical Democratic news- 
paper. From 1875 until 1879 Seymour was tele- 
graph editor, and from the latter date until 1883 
he served as night editor of the Storey paper. 
While on the Chicago Times he wrote the head- 
line “Jerked to Jesus’' concerning the hanging 
of a religiously fanatical negro. Severing his 
connection with the Times he immediately be- 
came connected with the Chicago Herald and 
held the position of editor and managing editor 
until 1895. Under the direction of James W. 
Scott [q.v.'], one of the owners, and Seymour, 
the Herald became an independent Democratic 
paper and enjoyed growing prosperity and an 
enviable reputation. Seymour’s editorials gave 
him distinction as an expert on the tariff. Among 
the more important of his editorials that gained 
national fame were those attacking the pro- 
tectionist policies of the Republican party. 
Among them were “Protectionism Exposed and 
Doomed,” “Pauperizing and Brutalizing Labor,’' 
“Coining Money out of Blood,” “Monopoly-Rid- 
den Agriculture,” and “Republicanism and Rob- 
bery,’' which with twenty -two others he wrote 
during the campaign of 1892 were published as 
The Chicago Herald, Editorials that Won (copr. 
1892). In all of them he advanced the doctrine 
of competitive tariffs and advocated revision 
downward. In 1895 he became editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Chronicle, owned by John 
R. Walsh, with which he remained until 1907. 
In that year, with the crash of several of Walsh’s 
banks, owing to the panic, the Chronicle was 
suspended, and Seymour went to New York City 
as editorial writer and supervisor of the World. 
He served for ten months as editor of the St. 
Louis Republic, and then returned in 1912 as 
editorial contributor for the World. 

He was the author of one book, Government 
and Co., Limited (1895), which dealt with his 
ideas of free trade and democratic government. 
In both the campaigns of 1892 and 1896 he was 
active in attacking the hard money and high 
tariff policies of the Republican party, and he 
assumed a position of leadership in the western 
states. Among his colleagues he was noted for 
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his new and startling use of headlines, a feature 
that found its way into many papers throughout 
the nation. He died in New York City. 

[Chicago Herald and Examiner, Chicago Daily Trib- 
une, M. Y. Times, Dec. iS, 1920 ; Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, 1918-19; Eiigen Seeja^er, Chicago, the Wonder City 
(1893) ; A Hist, of the City of Chicago (1900) .] 

T. E.S. 

SEYMOUR, THOMAS DAY (Apr. i, 1848- 
Dec. 31, 1907), classicist, was born in Hudson, 
Ohio, the son of Nathan Perkins and Elizabeth 
(Day) Seymour. He was a direct descendant of 
Richard Seymour (or Seamer) who came from 
England to Hartford, Conn., in 1639; on his 
mother’s side he was the grandson of Thomas 
Day of Hartford, secretary of state in Connecti- 
cut for twenty-five years. His great uncle was 
Jeremiah Day Iq.zf.'], president of Yale College. 
Thomas Seymour grew up in the college atmos- 
phere of Western Reserve, where his father’s 
home was on the New England Green which 
served Hudson and the College as a reminder of 
their origin. Plis father was a professor of Greek 
and Latin, Seymour matriculated at Western 
Reserve in 1866 and graduated with the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1870, being given at the 
same time the unusual distinction of an honorary 
B.A. by Yale. He was valedictorian of his class 
and something of a leader both in social and 
literary affairs. Music, however, was his great- 
est interest outside the curriculum, and to the 
development of musical activities in the college 
he made a permanent contribution. 

Nathan Seymour resigned his professorship 
in 1870 and the work he had been conducting 
was divided. Thomas was elected professor of 
Greek with leave of absence for two years to 
study in Europe in preparation for the position. 
These two years were spent at Leipzig, Berlin, 
and Athens, and during this period he developed 
still further a remarkable power of concentration 
which was his throughout life. lie began his 
service at Western Reserve in the fall of 1872. 
On July 2, 1874, married Sarah Melissa, 
daughter of Henry L. Hitchcock, the president 
of Western Reserve; they had three children. 
In 1880 he was called to a professorship of Greek 
in Yale College, which he held until his death. 
He taught a wide range of courses in Greek lit- 
erature to the undergraduates and took an im- 
portant part in developing the graduate school. 
He was always actively interested in the Ameri- 
can schools for classical studies at Athens and 
at Rome and played a large role in their founda- 
tion and development. He was chairman of the 
managing committee of the school at Athens 
from 1887 to 1901, the period during which it 
attained real importance and recognition from 
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the scholars of other nations. In 1903 he was 
elected president of the Archaeolog-ical Institute 
of America^ which position he held until his 
death. He was active in the American Philologi- 
cal Association and its president in 1888-89, was 
an honorary member of the Archaeological So- 
ciety of Athens, to which he was elected in 1895, 
and in 1900 was made an associate fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
died ill New Haven, Conn. 

Throughout the years of his professional ac- 
tivity his leading interests were the fostering of 
the undergraduate life of the college, the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the graduate work of 
the University in his own field, and the further- 
ing of the closely allied activities of the Archae- 
ological Institute and the American School at 
Athens. In all three fields he was distinctly a 
leader. Publication was to him rather a means 
of serving his ends in these directions than an 
end in itself. Instead of publishing all the ma- 
terial that he gathered and all of his original in- 
terpretations of classical texts, he used them in 
his teaching or to help others to publish, while 
he spent himself in gathering more knowledge, 
producing more scholars, and improving the con- 
ditions under which classical scholars develop. 
His own most notable publication was Life in the 
Homeric Age (1907), an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the body of evidence presented in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. It is a masterpiece of thor- 
oughness and clarity. He edited Selected Odes 
of Pindar in 1882 and published his Introduction 
to the Language and Verse of Homer in 1885. 
He was for many years one of the editors of 
Ginn & Company’s College Series of Greek Au- 
thors and himself prepared a number of the vol- 
umes. He was an editor, also, of the Classical 
Review, An excursion which he made into the 
field of genealogy resulted in The Family of the 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, published in 1900. 

[J. W. White, Thomas Day Seymour, 1848-igo^, 
Memorial Address (1908); Who's Who in America, 
1906-07; Yale Univ. records; Nation, Jan, 9, 1908; 
Am. Jour, of Archeology, Jan.-Mar. igo8; Classical 
Jour,, Feb. 1908; Classical Philology, Apr. 1908; per- 
sonal acquaintance.] q jvj 1 . 

SEYMOUR, THOMAS HART (Sept. 29, 
1807-Sept. 3, 1868), governor of Connecticut, 
congressman, minister to Russia, was born in 
Hartford, Conn., the only child of Maj. Henry 
and Jane (Ellery) Seymour. His father, a brok- 
er of means and a man of liberal education, was 
descended from Richard Seymour (or Seamer) 
who settled in Hartford in 1639, while his 
mother was descended from William Ellery of 
Gloucester, Mass., whose grandson had come to 
Hartford about 1742. Both families were so- 
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cially prominent and noted for their military 
spirit. After some schooling in Hartford, Thom- 
as was sent to Capt. Alden Partridge’s military 
academy at Middletown, Conn,, from which he 
graduated in 1829. Subsequently, he studied law 
in Hartford and was admitted to the bar in 1833, 
but as he was too active by nature to settle down 
to the routine of the profession it was not until 
1839 that he appeared on the register of practis- 
ing attorneys. 

Meanwhile he interested himself in politics and 
military affairs, becoming an active member of 
the Hartford Light Guard and serving as its 
commander from 1837 1841. When the Demo- 

crats came into power in 1836, he was elected 
probate judge for the Hartford district, and 
showed both legal and political acumen during 
the three years that he held office. In 1837 and 
1838 he also edited the Jeffersonian, and in 1842 
was clerk of the superior court. Elected to the 
Twenty-eighth Congress (1843-45), he was as 
active on the floor of the House as any of his age 
and standing. Though renominated by his party 
in 1844 he declined to run and returned to Hart- 
ford. 

With the advent of the Mexican War, he again 
became active in military affairs. In 1847 
sailed with General Scott’s forces to Vera Cruz 
as a maj'or of Connecticut Volunteers. On Apr. 
9, he was commissioned a major in the 9th United 
States Infantry, and on Aug. 12, lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 1 2th Infantry. In the battle of Chapul- 
tepec he led his regiment after its commander 
had fallen, and, with his command, was first to 
enter the fortress. For gallant and meritorious 
service in this engagement he was brevetted colo- 
nel on Sept. 13, 1847. 

Acclaimed for his part in the campaign, he was 
nominated for governor of Connecticut in 1849, 
but failed of election by a small margin. He was 
chosen, however, in 1850 and in 1851, when the 
elections were thrown into the legislature, and 
in each of the two years following he was re- 
elected by popular vote. He resigned in April 
1853, the month after his fourth election, since, 
as a reward for his active support of Pierce in 
the presidential election of 1852, he had been 
tendered the appointment as minister to Russia, 
but he did not relinquish the governorship until 
Oct. 13, and did not sail for his post until Dec. 
24. His duties at St Petersburg were neither 
onerous nor difficult, and after four years of resi- 
dence there he resigned in 1858, toured the Con- 
tinent for nearly a year, and then returned to 
Hartford. His years abroad had separated him 
from events at home and from anti-slavery propa- 
ganda. His sympathies had turned toward the 
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South and he thus became the leader of the Con- 
necticut Peace Democrats. When feeling became 
extreme in 1862, the Connecticut Senate voted 
to remove his portrait until his loyalty to the 
Union should be affirmed. He ran for governor 
in 1863, but defeat was inevitable. At the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1864 
he received thirty-eight votes on the first ballot 
for the presidential nomination. He died, un- 
married, in Hartford four years later, and was 
buried there in Cedar Hill Cemetery. Through- 
out his life he was noted for his courtesy and his 
military bearing. 

_[F. C. Morton, The Governors of Conn. (1905), first 
printed in the Conn. Mag., ser. of 1902, vol. VII, nos. 
3-4 ; Forrest Morg-an, Conn, as a Colony and as a Ctala 
(1904), vols. in, IV; J. H. Trumbull, The Memorial 
Hisf.^ of Hartford County, Conn. (1886), vol. I; S. F. 
Bemis, The Am. Secretaries of State and Their Diplo- 
macy, vol. VI (1928) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army 
^^903)-] W.G.L. 

SEYMOUR, TRUMAN (Sept. 24, 1824-Oct. 
30, 1891), soldier, was born in Burlington, Vt, 
the son of Truman and Ann (Armstrong) Sey- 
mour, His father was a Methodist minister. 
After two years, 1840-42, at Norwich Univer- 
sity he was appointed a cadet in the United 
States Military Academy ; he was graduated and 
appointed brevet second lieutenant, ist Artillery, 
July I, 1846. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican War and received the brevets of first 
lieutenant and captain for gallant and meritori- 
ous conduct at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and 
Churubusco. From 1850-53 he was assistant 
professor of drawing at West Point. During 
this period he was married to Louisa, daughter 
of Robert W. Weir, professor of drawing at the 
academy. Rejoining his regiment at Fort Moul- 
trie, S. C., he participated in the operations 
against the Seminole Indians in Florida, 18^:6- 
58 - 

As captain of artillery he took part in the de- 
fense of Fort Sumter, and was brevetted major 
for gallant conduct. He commanded a training 
camp at Harrisburg, Pa., in the autumn of 1861, 
served in the defenses of Washington as regi- 
mental commander and divisional chief of artil- 
lery, and was appointed brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers on Apr. 28, 1862. In the Peninsular 
campaign, he was engaged at Mechanicsville, 
bore an important part in the defensive battle at 
Beaver Dam Creek, and skillfully covered the 
withdrawal to Gaines’s Mill. He commanded a 
division at Malvern Hill, was engaged at Ma- 
nassas, at South Mountain executed the decisive 
enveloping movement, and at Antietam led the 
advance of Hooker’s corps in opening that bat- 
tle. He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel and 


colonel of the regular army for gallantry at 
South Mountain and Antietam respectively. 
Transferred in Novcm])cr itS62 to the Depart- 
ment of the South, he coinmanded the assault- 
ing column in llie unsucce.ssfiil attack on Bat- 
tery Wagner, Charleston harbor, July 18, 1863, 
and was severely wounded. Early in 1864 be 
was placed in command of the expedition to 
Florida and on Feb. 20 was badly defeated near 
Olustce Station. On May 5, having- 1 )een re- 
lieved and ordered nordi, he took command of 
a brigade of Sedgwick’s corps during the ])attlc 
of the Wilderness, and on the following day he 
was taken prisoner. Because of his kindness to 
Confederate wounded after Antietam Jfi-esiclcnt 
Davis directed that provision be made for his 
comfort The order, however, was not fulfilled; 
Seymour was exposed, as a relnliatory measure, 
to the fire of the Federal batteries honiharding 
Charleston and was otherwise har.shly treated 
(JV a r of the Rebellion: Official Records, Army, 
1 sen, vol. XXXV, pt. 2, p. 164 ; 2 scr., vol. Vll] 
PP- 135, 1B5, 571). Exchanged on Ang. 9, 1864,' 
he commanded a division of the VI Corps in the 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley during No- 
vember and Dccemher 1864, in the Richmond 
campaign, and in the siege: of Betershiirg. He 
handled his division at the haltlc of Sailor’s 
Creek, Apr. 6, 1865, with an energy and aliility 
that won the commendation of General Sheri- 
dan. He was present at the capitulation of Gen- 
eral Lee. He received three l)revel commissions 
dated Mar. 13, 1865, as major-general of volun- 
teers, and brigadier- and major-general, United 
States army. After the war he reverted to his 
regular army rank of major of the 5th Artillery, 
and served in command of various posts along 
the Atlantic coast. After lie was retired from 
active service at his own request, Nov. i, 1876, 
he lived at Florence, Italy, where he died, sur- 
vived by his wife. He was an artist of consider- 
able talent. Brave and steady as a leader, he 
was modest and unaggressivc in the promotion 
of his own ambitions. He won the I'cgard of 
his ^subordinates by uniform courtesy and un- 
failing care for their welfare. He was, however, 
a man^of strong prejudices with a tendency to 
impulsive action, which retarded the advance- 
ment his training, experience, and devotion 
would othemisc have merited. 


Lvjr. ivi. uocige ana W. A. Blhs, Norwich Univ., iSig- 
1911 C191O, yol. II; Twenty-third Ann. Reunion, 

^^92 ; W. L. Haskin, 
First Regiment of Artillery (1879) ; 
G. W. Cullum Btog. Reg, OJicers and Grads. U. S. Mil. 
.gcaa. vol n (1891) ; JVar of the Rebellion: Official 
Kecords (Army) ; obituaries in Army and Navy Jour., 
1* and N, Y. Times, Mov. 5, 1891 ; iinpub- 

lished records of the War Department, 1840-91.] 

T.F.M. 
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SEYMOUR, WILLIAM (Dec. 19, i8ss-Oct. 

2, 1933), actor, stage director, theatre manag-er, 
was born in New York City, the son of James 
Cunningham, who had changed his name to Sey- 
mour when he ran away from his home in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, to become an actor. He came to 
America in 1849 acquired a high reputation 
as a comedian, his adopted name having since 
been retained by all members of his family. In 
the same year he married Lydia Eliza Griffiths 
of Philadelphia, who acted under the name of 
Mrs. Seymour for some thirty years thereafter. 
In 1857 in New Orleans the infant William made 
his first appearance on the stage in his mother’s 
arms. His first speaking part was on his sev- 
enth birthday in Yo Parents and Guardians; af- 
terwards he appeared occasionally with visiting 
stars. During this period he was receiving an 
elementary education in the New Orleans schools. 

Returning to New York in 1865 wdth his 
mother (his father had died in 1864), he later 
was engaged at Booth’s Theatre, being cast for 
the Player Queen in Hamlet and other roles. 
After two seasons there, he w’ent to the Globe 
Theatre in Boston in the fall of 1871, and on 
Apr. 2, 1872, he acted Franqois in RichelieiL with 
Edwin Forrest [g.z^] on that actor’s last appear- 
ance on the stage. Following engagements at the 
Union Square Theatre in New^ York, with Law- 
rence Barrett on tour, with John McCullough 
Iqq.z’.'] in San Francisco, and other actors, he 
joined the stock company at the Boston Museum 
in August 1879 where he remained for ten sea- 
sons, acting an occasional part such as the First 
Grave Digger in Hamlet. In 1889, after brief 
engagements in New York and elsewhere, he 
became house manager of the newly opened Tre- 
mont Theatre in Boston, where he remained 
until 1897, when he went on tour with Sol Smith 
Russell [q.z\]. He was manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, in 1900-01, and 
in 1904 he joined the forces of Charles Froh- 
man [g.z/.] , remaining with him for years as gen- 
eral stage director, actor, and historian. During 
his later years he lived in semi-retirement at 
South Duxbury, Mass., wffiere he had long main- 
tained a summer home, going thence frequently 
to Boston and New York to engage temporarily 
in such activities as a tour with George Arliss as 
actor and stage director, to appear in the all- 
star production of The Two Orphans in 1925- 
26, and to serve as stage director of the annual 
productions of the Players Club. 

During many years his friends received a cor- 
dial welcome at South Duxbury and had the 
pleasure of looking over his notable collection of 
books, autograph letters, manuscripts, playbills. 


Shabonee 

and other memorabilia. He was an efficient ac- 
tor and an able producer of plays, whose train- 
ing led many actors to success. He was of short 
stature and portly figure, a genial companion 
whose conversation was delightful and whose 
devotion to his family was one among his many 
admirable traits. On Jan. 8, 1882, he married 
May Davenport, daughter of Edward Loomis 
Davenport and younger sister of Fanny Lily 
Gypsy Davenport [qq.v.’]. She had a brief ca- 
reer as an actress in the Boston Museum Stock 
Company and elsewhere, and died suddenly in 
New York in 1927. He died after a brief illness 
at the Jordan Hospital in Plymouth, Mass. Of 
their five children only one permanently adopted 
the family profession. 

[M. J. Moses, Famous Actor-Families in America 
(1906) ; Who’s Who in America, 1928—29; Wham’s Who 
in the Theatre, 1933 > J- B. Clapp and E. F. Edgett, 
Players of the Present, pt. Ill Qigoi); Kate Ryan, 
Old Museum Days (1915) ; N. F. Dram. Alirror, Dec. 
24, 1898; Boston Daily Globe, Aug. 16, 1923 ; Boston 
Herald, Jan. 21, 1929; H. I. Jackson, in book section, 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 10, 17, 1931 ; obituaries in Bos- 
ton Transcript, iV. Y. Times, Oct. 3, 1933, and Boston 
Herald, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 4, 1933 ; personal 
acquaintance ; information from Seymour's daughter, 
Mrs. May Davenport Seymour Eckert, who is the au- 
thority for the spelling of Ly^dia Eliza Griffiths” sur- 
name.] E. F. E. 

SHABONEE (r. 1775-July 1859), Potawa- 
tomi chief, was born into the Ottawa tribe, pos- 
sibly near the Maumee River in what is now the 
state of Ohio. It is said that his father was a 
nephew of Pontiac His name was spelled 

variously as Shabbona, Shabonee, Shobonier, 
Shaubena, and sometimes Chambler or Chambly. 
It seems to have been pronounced in two sylla- 
bles with the accent on the first, as though spelled 
Shabney. He married the daughter of a Pota- 
watomi chief and on the death of the old chief 
succeeded to his place of influence in that tribe. 
For a time he lived in a Potawatomi village on 
the Illinois River near the mouth of the Fox but 
soon removed to a place that became known as 
Shabbona Grove, now in southern Dekalb Coun- 
ty, 111 . About 1807 he became attached to the 
rising power of Tecumseh [q.z'.J, in 1810 went 
with the leader to visit the Indian villages in the 
northern Illinois country and on the Wisconsin 
River, and the next year accompanied him south 
to try to persuade the southern tribes to join the 
confederation. W’hen war was declared between 
Great Britain and the United States he was loath 
to join in the bloody business of killing and scalp- 
ing American settlers and, with Sauganash 
was active in saving the lives of the fam- 
ily of John Kinzie [q.v.] and others in the Chi- 
cago massacre of August 1812; but he fought at 
Tecumseh’s side in the battle of the Thames. 
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After the War of 1812 he never wavered in his 
allegiance to the government of the United 
States and in various ways rendered important 
aid to the settlers. In the Winnebago outbreak 
of 1827 he opposed the desire of Big Foot and 
other Potawatomi to join the Winnebago, was 
made prisoner at Big Foofs Lake, now Geneva 
Lake, Wis., and narrowly escaped death in his 
efforts to protect the American settlers. When 
Black Hawk undertook active opposition to 
white encroachment in 1832, Shabonee again 
protected the settlers. Fie sent his son and 
nephew to warn the settlers at Holderman^s 
Grove and on the Fox River, and himself set out 
on a desperate ride to the settlements near Bu- 
reau and Indian creeks. For this exploit the 
descendants of the settlers raised a monument in 
1903 and in 1906 set aside a park to his memory, 
but ill his own lifetime his reward was neglect 
and poverty. Although the treaties of July 29, 
1829, and Sept. 26, 1833, seemed to grant him 
two sections of land at his own village, he be- 
came involved in technicalities of the white 
man’s law of ownership and lost his lands to en- 
croaching settlers. However, a small group of 
settlers bought for him a small farm in Grundy 
County, 111 . There in his old age he ate the bit- 
ter bread of charity and pondered on the white 
man’s gratitude. 

[G. S. Hubbard, “Addresses Delivered . . . 1868 . . . 
Sketches of . . . Shabonee," Fergus’ Hist. Series, no. 
10 (3877) ; L, A. Hatch, The Indian Chief Shahhona 
(^915) 5 N- B* Wood, Fives of Famous Indian Chiefs 
(copr. 1906) ; Nehemiah Matson, Memories of Shati- 
bena (187S) ; Wis. State Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. VII 
(1876) ; III. State Hist. Lih. Pubs., no. 1:2 (1908) ; H. 
L. Boies, Hist, of De Kalb County, III. (1868) ; The 
Public Statutes at Large of the U. S., vol. VII (1846) ; 
Niles' Weekly Register, Sept. 15, 1827.] 

SHAFER, HELEN ALMIRA (Sept. 23, 
20, 1894), educator and college presi- 
dent, was born in Newark, N. J., the daughter 
of Archibald and Almira (Miller) Shafer. In 
her girlhood, her father, a Congregational min- 
ister of Scotch and German ancestry, moved with 
his family to Ohio, and Helen entered Oberlin 
College, where she was graduated in 1863. After 
two years of teaching in New Jersey, she went 
to St Louis, Mo., as teacher of mathematics 
under William Torrey Harris then su- 

perintendent of the St. Louis public schools and 
later United States commissioner of education. 
In i 877 » her ability and distinction as a teacher 
of mathematics fully established, she was offered 
the chair of mathematics at W ellesley, two years 
after the founding of the college. The depart- 
ment of mathematics was hers to create, and un- 
der her leadership it became one of the strongest 
in the college. When as yet no adequate text- 


books existed in English, she gave courses in 
the history of geometry and in determinants, 
Wellesley being one of the first colleges to offer 
such work. In her scholarship, as later in her 
administrative work, there was a masculine 
strain; justice, integrity, intellectual vision, and 
practical insight were her outstanding qualities. 

In 1888 she succeeded to the presidency of the 
college. The administration of her predecessor, 
Alice Elvira Freeman Palmer had been 

brilliant, and in its nature extensive. Helen 
Shafer’s work as scholar and administrator was 
intensive. Under her stimulus and guidance the 
curriculum was completely remodeled, the re- 
quirements for admission were altered to meet 
the exigencies of the new plan, and sixty-seven 
new courses of study were opened to the stu- 
dents. Although there have since been further 
modifications of the elective system, her work, 
wise, far-sccing, and modern, was the basis of 
Wellesley’s later academic instruction. But she 
was no pedant. TIic social life of the under- 
graduate gained in dignity and freedom during 
her term of office; she fostered the beginnings of 
the college periodicals and furthered the re- 
establishment of the local Grcek-letter societies. 
Ill the last ten years of her life she was constant- 
ly fighting a tendency to tuberculosis. In 1890- 
91 she spent a winter in Tliomasvillc, Ga., for 
her health. Uncloiihteclly her life might have 
been prolonged had she chosen to retire, but she 
gave the college two more years and died at 
Wellesley of heart failure following upon pneu- 
monia. Tall and slender, with a grave and rather 
severe exterior, she had the kindliness of a 
Christian gentlewoman and an unexpected sense 
of humor. A Scotch keenness of mind and a 
German thoroughness characterize all her work. 
The impress of her high standards, wise lead- 
ership, and clear vision in the formative years 
of the college remains a part of its permanent 
heritage. 

CFlorence Converse, The Story of Wellesley ; 

Wellesley Mag., Feb. 1894 ; Wellesley Coll, reports, 
1888-94; Boston Transcript, Jan. 20, X894.] p q 

SHAFROTH, JOHN FRANKLIN (June 9, 
i854~Feb. 20, 1922), representative, senator, 
governor of Colorado, was the youngest of the 
six children of John and Anna (Aull) Shafroth, 
of Swiss and German birth respectively. He 
was born at Fayette, Mo., where his fatlier was 
a merchant. Fie received his primary education 
in the Fayette public schools and at Central 
College, and graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1875. Fie then studied law in the 
office of Samuel C. Major of Fayette, was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri bar in 1876, and prac- 
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tised with his preceptor until 1879, when he 
moved to Denver, Colo. 

After some years of private practice here he 
was chosen city attorney in 1887 and again in 
1889. Five years later he was elected to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket. A strong advo- 
cate of free coinage of silver, he bolted the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1896 and with 
Senator Henry M. Teller helped found the Sil- 
ver Republican Party. As a candidate of this 
party, and indorsed by the Democrats, he was 
reelected in 1896 and i8g8, and with the disap- 
pearance of the Silver Republicans he was again 
returned in 1900 by the Democrats. His elec- 
tion in 1902 was contested and the ballot boxes 
were taken to Washington. He requested per- 
mission to examine them, found that in certain 
districts frauds had been committed in behalf of 
the entire Democratic ticket, and immediately 
resigned (Feb. 15, 1904), asserting that he would 
not hold a tainted seat. He was generally praised 
for this act, which was practically unprece- 
dented. Later that same year he ran again for 
Congress, but was defeated. While in the House 
his efforts had been largely devoted to the prob- 
lems of the West. His battle for the Reclamation 
Act was successful, though his dream of free 
silver was not attained. He repeatedly intro- 
duced and supported a constitutional amend- 
ment for woman’s suffrage. He also introduced 
(Mar. 27, 1897) a resolution to abolish the ses- 
sion of Congress held after the election of the 
succeeding Congress, popularly known as the 
'lame duck” session. 

In 1908 and again in 1910 he was elected gov- 
ernor of Colorado. In the latter year he called 
the legislature in special session in an effort to 
force the enactment of the Democratic platform 
pledges of the previous year, and it was at 
that session that the direct primary, initiative, 
and referendum were adopted. Under him also 
the Highway Commission was started on its 
good-roads program. In January 1913 he was 
chosen by the legislature to the United States 
Senate, where he supported President Wilson in 
nearly all matters. He drafted and had charge 
of the bill providing constitutional government 
for Puerto Rico. In the Banking and Currency 
Committee, as a supporter of the President’s 
plan, he helped frame and adopt the Federal 
Reserve Act. He clashed with the President, 
however, as he had with President Theodore 
Roosevelt, on the question of conservation ; his 
speech in the Senate, Mar. 21, 1914, is the classic 
presentation of the Western viewpoint on that 
^problem {Congressional Record^ 63 Cong., 2 
Sess., pp. 5224-31). During the World War, 


with three sons in the service, he stood vigor- 
ously by the administration, and at its close be- 
came an advocate of the League of Nations. Af- 
ter his defeat for reelection in 1918, he was for 
two years administrator of the War Minerals 
Relief Act. 

On Oct. 26, 1881, Shafroth married Virginia 
Morrison of Fayette, Mo., who exerted a marked 
influence on his life and character ; they had four 
sons and one daughter. One son and the daugh- 
ter died before their father, whose death oc- 
curred in Denver in his sixty-eighth year. 

[Biog'. sketch by Senator C. S. Thomas in Cong. 
Record, Feb. 28, 1923 (67 Cong., 4 Sess., pp. 4944-47) ; 
Dawson Scrapbooks (State Hist. Soc. of CoL), LXI, 
44S-95» and LXIV, 21-47; Portrait mid Biog. Record 
of the State of Col. (1S99) ; J. C. Smiley, Semi-Centen- 
nial Hist, of the State of Col. (1913), vol. II ; Who's 
Who in- America, 1920-21 ; Rocky Mountain News 
(Denver), Feb. 21, 1922; data from the sons o£ Sena- 
tor Shafroth.] 

SHAFTER, WILLIAM RUFUS (Oct. 16, 
1835-N0V. 12, 1906), soldier, said to have been 
the first white male child born in Kalamazoo 
County, Mich., was the son of Hugh Morris and 
Eliza (Sumner) Shafter, who went west from 
Windsor, Vt. He attended the common schools 
of Galesburg, Mich., and at odd times helped on 
his father’s farm and taught school. In 1861, 
while attending Prairie Seminary in Richland 
County, he enlisted for three years’ Civil War 
service, and was commissioned first lieutenant, 
7th Michigan Infantry. He took part in the bat- 
tle of Ball’s Bluff on Oct. 21, 1861, and in the 
Peninsular campaign of 1862. He was brevet- 
ted lieutenant-colonel and years later (June 12, 
1895) was granted a Medal of Honor for distin- 
guished gallantry at Fair Oaks. He was pro- 
moted major, 19th Michigan Infantry, on Sept 
5, 1862, saw service in the affair at Thompson’s 
Station in March 1863, was taken prisoner and 
exchanged in the following May, and became 
lieutenant-colonel of his regiment on June 5, 
1863. On Apr. 19, 1864, he was appointed colo- 
nel, 17th United States Colored Infantry, and 
took part in the battles of Dec. 15-16, 1864, 
front of Nashville. He received, on Mar. 13, 
1865, the brevet of brigadier-general of Volun- 
teers. With post-war reorganization, he was as- 
signed to frontier duty with the 24th United 
States Infantry, Apr. 14, 1869, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and ten years later was pro- 
moted colonel, 1st Infantry. He became briga- 
dier-general, in 1897, and with the outbreak of 
the Spanish War was advanced to major-gen- 
eral of Volunteers. 

Largely because of his rugged aggressiveness 
and ability to meet difficult situations, Shafter 
was given command of the important expedi- 
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tionary force to Santiago de Cuba, and on Apr. 
29, i8g8, established his headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla. On June 14 he sailed for Cuba, with a fleet 
of thirty-two transports, carrying some 819 of- 
ficers and 15,058 enlisted men, in addition to 
teamsters, packers, clerks, and correspondents. 
A landing was effected at Daiquiri on June 22, 
the town of Siboney was taken the next day, and 
the engagement of Las Guasimas was fought June 
24. After a more or less hasty reconnaissance of 
the Spanish defenses in front of the city of San- 
tiago, the main attack was begun against the 
city, July i, with a secondary attack by the divi- 
sion of Henry W. Lawton [q.v^ upon the out- 
lying suburb of El Caney. The battle was con- 
tinued, July 2-3, with considerable loss to the 
American forces, and on the latter date Sliaftcr 
demanded of Gen. Jose Velazquez Toral, the 
Spanish commander, the surrender of the city. 
This demand was refused, but owing to the al- 
most total destruction of the Spanish fleet on 
July 3 Toral formally capitulated July 17. The 
surrender included some 23,500 combatants. 
During the armistice that preceded the final ne- 
gotiations, the morale of the American troops 
was so seriously impaired by malaria and yel- 
low fever that Shafter considered the advisabil- 
ity of withdrawing his troops to high ground, 
five miles from the city. However, Aug. 8-25, 
he embarked some 25,000 men for Montauk 
Point, L. L, of which about eighty per cent, were 
ill upon landing in the United States. A man of 
large size, Shafter was so ill during certain crit- 
ical days of the Santiago campaign as to be able 
to maintain contact with his advanced troops 
only through his staff-officers. Although he was 
subjected to considerable criticism from the 
press of the country in regard to alleged defi- 
ciencies in subsistence and equipment, much of 
this may be justly charged to the country’s un- 
preparedness for an overseas expedition in the 
tropics, and to the world’s ignorance of tropical 
diseases. 

In October i8g8 Shafter was assigned to com- 
mand the Department of the East at Governors 
Island, N. Y., but in a few days was transferred 
to his old command, the Department of Califor- 
nia and Columbia. He remained at San Fran- 
cisco until retired from active military service 
as a brigadier-general, Oct. 16, 1899, but re- 
tained command under his volunteer commis- 
sion as a major-general, until June 30, igor. By 
a special act of Cong-ress, Feb. 2, 1901, he was 
advanced to the grade of major-general on the 
retired list, July i, 1901. After retirement, he 
made his home with a daughter, on a ranch near 
Bakersfield, Cal., where his death occurred on 
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Nov. 12, igo6, after hut a week’s illness. His 
funeral and interment with high military honors 
took place Nov, 15, 1906, at tlic I’residio of San 
Francisco, and was attended by many distin- 
guished persons and representatives of patri- 
otic societies, hi is wife, Harriet Amelia Grimes, 
of Athens, Mich., to whom he was married Sept. 
IT, 1862, had died in 1898. On Aug. 22, 1919, 
there was unveiled at Galesburg*, Mich., a bronze 
bust of Shafter, erected by the state of Michigan. 

[FT. H. Sargent, The Campaign of San liana dc Cuba 
(3 vols., igo;) ; Sleplieii Bonsai, The T'iglil f or Savti'ano 
(1899); J. 1 ^. Milcy, /u C'liha zeilh S'haffcr (tSoq); 
John J}ij>elo\v, khininisrenres of the Santiago Cam- 
paign (1899) ; (Icorpfc Kennati, Canipaigni ng in Cuba 
(1899); S. VV. Durant, c(l., Hist, of Kalaniaaoo Coun- 
ty, Mich. (1880) ; Michigan History Maijoainc, A.pr.- 
July roao, p, .185 ; Who’s Who in, America, 1906— 07; 
Army and Nany J onrnal, Nov. 17, 1906; Sa n Francisco 
Examiner, Nov. 13, 1 pop ; San E'rancisco Call ^ind San 
Erancisco Chronicle, Nov. 13, i(), 1906; information 
supplied by Sliaftcr’s daiijflilor, Mrs. Mriry Sliafter 
Id civit trick, of Los Olivos, Cal., and by l)r. (i, N. 
Fuller, See. Mich. hist. Cuimiiissitm. | q j;) 

SHAHAN, THOMAS JOSEPH (.Sept, it, 
1857-Mar. 9, 1932), Roman ('alliolic prelate and 
educator, was born in Manchester, N. IT., to 
Maurice Peter and Mary Ann (Cannody) Sha- 
han, Irish imniigranfs of some culture, who 
amas.sed a small competence in the mill towns 
of New England witliont accjuiring* a slavish ob- 
sequiousness to tlieir “Yanla'c ])etlc'rs.” Trained 
in the public scliool of Milhury, Mass., he de- 
veloped a ])rieslly vocation throng li association 
with an uncle, the Lev. I’eter Shalian of Nor- 
wich, Conn. In the Sulf)id<an CAllege of Mon- 
treal, Shalian was lliorongTily grounded in phi- 
losophy, the classics, and hh'ench liteiaitiire be- 
fore going to the American College and the 
Propaganda in Lome, where he won a doctorate 
in sacred theology in 1882 and was ordained to 
the priesthood, June 3, 1882. .He was a brilliant 
student of prodigious memory and great versa- 
tility. lie returned to Connect icut, wdiere as a 
curate in St. John’s Church, New Haven, chan- 
cellor of the diocese, and secretary to Bishop 
L. S. McMahon of liartford, 1883-88, he ob- 
tained experience in ecclesiastical administra- 
tion and an acquaintance with men and affairs 
in New England. Though essentially a priest, 
he took time to delve into tlie history of the dio- 
cese and its immigrant population, and supplied 
invaluable notes for J, H. O’Donneirs History 
of the Diocese of liartford (xgoo). When in 
1888 he was invited by Monsignor John Joseph 
Keane to lecture at the pontifical Catholic 
University at Washington in church history, 
Roman law, and patrology, he continued his 
studies at the Sorbonne and the Catholic Insti- 
tute in Paris, at the Roman Seminary, which 
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awarded him a licentiate in canon law in 1889, 
and at the University of Berlin, where he spe- 
cialized in histoi*}^ and learned German. In 1891 
he began his lectures. An enthusiastic and emo- 
tional teacher of vivid imagination, generous 
nature, and broad culture, he made history a 
living subject for his students. While he em- 
phasized the German seminar method in train- 
ing students, he was himself an interpretative 
historian whose religious intensity drove him 
into apologetic channels and whose Celtic fer- 
vor and fancy made his written style somewhat 
redundant. A voluminous writer of historical 
and apologetic essays for Catholic magazines 
over a period of forty years, author of The Blcss-^ 
ed Virgin m the Catacombs (1892), The Begin- 
nings of Christianity (1903), The Middle Ages 
(1904), St. Patrick in History (1904), The 
House of God (1905), and translator of Otto 
Bardenhewer’s Petrology; the Lives and Works 
of the Fathers of the Church (1908), he exer- 
cised considerable influence over American 
Catholic thought. As a founder and an editor of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (1907-13) to which 
he contributed over two hundred articles, he be- 
came known to Catholic scholars the world over. 

In 1909 he was appointed a domestic prelate 
of the pontifical court and rector of the Catholic 
University. Five years later he was consecrated 
titular bishop of Germanicopolis, and in Febru- 
ary 1928 he was named an assistant to the papal 
throne by Pius XI, with whom he had labored 
in the Roman archives. As head of the uni- 
versity, he was paternalistic but tactful ; he led 
a harmonious, self-sacrificing faculty, protected 
freedom of teaching, maintained the principle of 
security of tenure, and popularized the uni- 
versity in critical circles. His vision was of a 
national medieval university, enriched by mod- 
ern methods and science, and energized by 
American influences and rivalries, which should 
be a center for national Catholic activities and 
for a revival of Catholic culture. Yet he had a 
certain Puritan shrewdness about him. During 
his regime, the faculty increased fourfold; the 
endowment was raised to over $3,000,000 ; su- 
perior departments of theology, canon law, and 
Oriental studies were fostered ; several buildings 
were constructed ; and a score of religious com- 
munities were encouraged to establish houses of 
study near the university. He may be considered 
one of the founders or promoters of the Catholic 
Sisters’ College, of the original summer school 
for teaching nuns (1913), of the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in whose crypt he has 
found his tomb, of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation (1904), of the National Conference of 
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Catholic Charities (1910), of the American 
Catholic Historical Association (1917), and of 
the International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae. With his assistance the Catholic University 
Bulletin, a literary" magazine he had founded 
and edited, 1895-1909, gave way to the Catholic 
Educational Rczdew (1911), the Catholic Chari- 
ties Review (1917), the Catholic Historical Re- 
view (1915), and the New Scholasticism (1927) . 
In 1928, having left an indelible mark on the 
cultural life of the Catholic Church in America, 
he retired from the rectorship to a quiet retreat 
at Holy Cross Academy. 

[Ann. Reports of the Rector of Cath. Univ., 1909— 
28; files of Cath. Univ. Bull., 1895-1909; The Cath. 
Encyc. and Its Makers (1917) ; Am. Cath. When’s Who, 
1911; Who's Who in America, 193:2-33; Speer Stra- 
han. The Spirit of Bishop Shahan (193:2) of which a 
part is printed in Commonweal, June i, 193:2; Balti- 
more Cath. Rev., Mar. ii, 18, 1932; Cath. Transcript 
(Hartford), Mar, 1932; Cath. Charities Rev., Apr. 
1932, the Cath. Ediic. Rev., Apr., May 1932 ; Cath. 
World, Apr. 1932; obituary in Evening Star (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Mar. 9, 1932 ; personal information.] 

R.J.P. 

SHAIKEWITZ, NAHUM MEIR [See 
ScHOMER, Nahum Meir, 1849-1905]. 

SHAKALLAMY [See Shikellamy, d. 174B]. 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 
(Feb. 20, 1841-Apr. 10, 1906), geologist, edu- 
cator, was born at Newport, Ky., the second 
child of Nathaniel Burger and Ann Hinde 
(Southgate) Shaler. An elder brother had died 
in infancy; three younger children lived to ma- 
turity. The father, son of a Connecticut sea-cap- 
tain and nephew of William Shaler Iq.v.], was 
a graduate of Harvard College and hledical 
School; the mother was the daughter of a Vir- 
ginian who had built up a comfortable estate in 
Kentucky through the practice of law and the 
purchase of land. 

Because Nathaniel was a frail child he had 
little formal schooling but spent most of his time 
out-of-doors with imaginary companions or with 
older people. He was familiar with the life of 
the village and of the military post at Newport, 
and from contact with people of all degrees 
gained considerable acquaintance with human 
nature; his father encouraged his interest in 
plants and animals ; his grandfather Southgate, 
during the child’s long visits on Sunday after- 
noons, gave him '^counsel and instruction,” and 
a certain guidance in interpreting the things he 
saw. After he was ten he acquired the rudiments 
of Latin and mathematics in the garrison school, 
took drawing lessons from a master in Cincin- 
nati, and a little later received a thorough train- 
ing in the use of sword and pistol. In his middle 
teens, a German clergyman stored his receptive 
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mind with the Greek and Latin classics, intro- 
duced him to the philosophy of Hegel and Kant, 
and developed in him '‘a way of looking . . . upon 
the doings of men with an amused interest which 
kept me then and ever since much in the attitude 
of spectator” (Autobiography, post, p. 209). 
Mentally mature for his years but unsystemati- 
cally schooled, he was sent at seventeen to Cam- 
bridge to be prepared for Harvard College. Here 
he resented being required to memorize rules for 
scanning the Latin verse he loved, and turning 
away from the humanities enrolled in 1859 the 
Lawrence Scientific School as a student of geol- 
ogy and zoology under Agassiz. He was a 
favorite pupil of Agassiz, to whom throughout 
his life he was devoted, although after graduation 
he soon broke away from his preceptor’s anti- 
Darwinianism to uphold the theory of evolution. 
Mentally stimulated, and with '‘the inquiring mo- 
tive” planted in him for all time, he took the de- 
gree of B.S. summa cmn laude in 1862. 

After two years in the Union army as captain 
of the 5th Kentucky Battery, his health gave way 
and he returned to Cambridge. In 1862 he had 
married Sophia Penn Page, whom he had known 
since childhood. For two years he was assistant 
to Agassiz in paleontology, then spent nearly two 
years abroad in study and exploration. In 1868 
he returned to Harvard as lecturer and the next 
year was made professor of paleontology; in 
1888 his title was changed to professor of geol- 
ogy. From 1891 until his death he was also dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School. 

In his nearly forty years of teaching at Har- 
vard, Shaler left an impression upon thousands 
of students. His elementary course, “Geology 
4,” was one of the most popular in the University. 
His teaching “was as a rule more broadening 
and inspiring than minutely systematic and in- 
structive” (Davis and Daly, post, p. 319). Like 
his master Agassiz, he had a broad conception 
of the purpose of science study, and was more 
concerned with awakening the student’s mind 
than with imparting information. He conducted 
a summer school of geology in 1875 and 1876 at 
“Camp Harvard” in Cumberland Gap and sub- 
sequently, as director, was instrumental in de- 
veloping the Harvard summer school at Cam- 
bridge. As dean, he revivified the Lawrence 
Scientific School which had been overshadowed 
by the development of the College, secured the 
bequest (1903) from Gordon McKay {q.v.} for 
the teaching of applied science, and fought 
(1904-05) the proposed merger with Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He took a keen 
personal interest in individual problems of the 
students under his care ; he made a practice of 
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visiting- the infirmary, often gave financial aid, 

and was never too busy to receive, at home or 
office, a student seeking encouragement or coun- 
sel. 

Characterized by William James as a “myri- 
ad-minded and multiplc-pcrsoiialitied embodi- 
ment of academic and extra-academic matters” 
(Davis and Daly, p. 320), Shaler had many ac- 
tivities outside the University. F'rom 1874 to 
1880 he was state geologist of Kentucky, spend- 
ing most of his summer vacations with parties of 
students in the field. He was a memher of Mas- 
sachusetts state commissions on a topographic 
survey, the destruction of the gypsy moth, the 
development of a metropolitan park system, and 
the building of state highways ; he established 
one of the first laboratories iu the country for 
testing road materials. From 1884 to 1900 he 
was in charge of the Atlantic Coast Division of 
the United States Geological Survey, and in this 
connection traveled alnu'jst the whole length of 
the coast from Maine to Florida on foot. He 
was called into consultation in a numher of min- 
ing ventures; on the basis of personal investi- 
gation advised Gordon McKay in his investments 
in mining properties, and himself was president 
of the Conroy mine in Montana. 

Throughout his life Shaler was handicapped 
by frequent headaches, and his health was at no 
time robust; nevertheless, he was incessantly ac- 
tive. In the intervals hetween lectures, field 
trips, and the performance of administrative 
duties, he wrote prolifically, producing “hooks 
and essays on many subjects, in which his excep- 
tional powers of ohservation, reflection, and 
imagination were blended” (Davis and IDaly, p. 
320). Besides the reports publisluxl by the Ken- 
tucky Survey, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard, he contributed to the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Scrihner^s, and many other periodical papers 
on “earthquakes, whales, the moon, climate, hur- 
ricanes, metal -mining, floods, red sunsets, altru- 
ism, the silver question,” dreams, the negro prob- 
lem, and other topics. He pul)lishcd A First 
Book in Geology (1884), Aspects of the Earth 
(1889), and a number of popular volumes on 
geological subjects. Most notable of bis non- 
geological writings is a history, Kentucky: A 
Pioneer Commonwealth (copr. 1884), in the 
American Commonwealths scries. Other titles 
which suggest the range of his interests are 
Thoughts on the Nature of In tellectual Property 
(1878); The Interpretation of Nature (1893), 
lectures delivered at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary; Domesticated Animals: Their Relation to 
Man (1895); Individual: A Study of Life 
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and Death (1900) ; The Neighbor: The Natural 
History of Human Contacts (1904) ; The Citi- 
zen: A Study of the Individual and the Govern- 
ment (1904); Man and the Earth (1905), an 
attempt to forecast the future from a study of the 
past. As a test of the theory, which he chal- 
lenged, that scientific study impairs the imagina- 
tive faculty, he wrote Elizabeth of England (5 
vols., 1903), a series of five romantic dramas in 
blank verse. A collection. From Old Fields] 
Poems of the Civil War (1906), was published 
after his death. 

Shaler was thoroughly human. A ready speak- 
er and brilliant conversationalist with a strong 
sense of humor, at times nervous and irascible, 
occasionally blunt and outspoken, he was gener- 
ous of spirit and kind in his dealings, and was 
universally liked and respected, “In appearance 
he was striking . . . tall and well-proportioned, 
neither slender nor stout, . . . with erect, active 
carriage” (Wolff, post, p. 597). he hears 
you call him old man,"' said one of his students, 
“hell walk your d— d legs off” (Memoir, in 
Autobiography, p. 369). In his later years, from 
the nervous intensity of his life at Cambridge he 
escaped at intervals to his “alleged farm’^ on 
Martha’s Vineyard, where he found relaxation 
in exterminating field thistles with a hoe. Al- 
though he planned to retire from teaching and 
to write in this loved retreat, he died in harness, 
of pneumonia following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. His widow and two married daugh- 
ters survived him. 

[Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler zvitk 
a Supplementary Memoir by His Wife (1909) ; J. E. 
Wolff, in Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, vol. XVIII 
(1907), with extensive bibliog. ; W. R. Thayer, in 
Harvard Grads. Mag., Sept. 1906; Science, June 8, 
1906; Nature (London), July 5, 1906; W. M. Davis 
and R, A. Daly, “Geology and Geography, 1858-1928,” 
and other references, in The Development of Harvard 
University . . . 1869-1929 (1930), ed. by S. E. Mori- 
son ; G. P. Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of 
Am. Geol. (1924) ; Boston Transcript, Apr, 10, 1906. J 
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SHALER, WILLIAM (c. 1773-Mar, 29, 
1833), sea captain, consul, and author, was born 
in Bridgeport, Conn., the son of Sihhel (Warner) 
and Capt. Timothy Shaler, who commanded 
the sloop Lyon, a privateer during the Ameri- 
can Revolution (L. F. Middlebrook, History of 
Maritime Connecticut During the American 
Revolution, 1925, vol. II, p, 148) . He first ap- 
pears in 1800 in Mauritius, where he met Rich- 
ard Jeffry Cleveland and sailed with him 

to Copenhagen as partner in a venture to sell 
coffee. At Copenhagen they purchased the Lelia 
Byrd, a brig of Portsmouth, Va., of which, by a 
toss of a coin, Shaler became captain. After vari- 


ous adventures in South America, they bought 
furs for the China trade in Mexico and on the 
Pacific coast of North America, and reached 
Canton in 1803. Returning alone in 1804 to col- 
lect more furs, Shaler visited the Hawaiian 
Islands and gained the confidence of the brilliant 
native king, Kamehameha I, whom he aided in 
negotiating the peaceful annexation of the last 
independent island of the archipelago. Having 
sold his brig to the king, he freighted his furs on 
another vessel, which took him to Canton as a 
passenger. His “Journal of a Voyage Between 
China and the North-Western Coast of America” 
(published in the American Register, vol. Ill, 
1808, pp. 137-75) a valuable account of 

his experiences and observations during more 
than a year of trading with Indians and Span- 
iards, 

During the summer of 1810 he was appointed 
consul and agent for commerce and seamen at 
Havana, whither he went in September ; in Janu- 
ary 1812, he left Havana for Louisiana and 
Natchitoches as an official agent to report on the 
filibustering activities of the Mexican revolution- 
ist, Alvarez de Toledo. He returned to New 
York in February 1814 and in August made a 
journey to Ghent, having been commissioned by 
President Madison to attend as observer any gen- 
eral European peace congress. When a quarrel 
arose between Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams over his function, he returned disgusted- 
ly to America in December. As joint commis- 
sioner with Commodore Stephen Decatur, 1779- 
1820 [q.v.'], to negotiate a peace with Algiers, 
he set sail from New York in May 1815 with the 
squadron which Decatur was taking to chastise 
that state for declaring war on the United States 
in 1812. The American commissioners secured 
at the cannon's mouth the most liberal treaty 
ever made with Algiers by a Christian power, 
and Shaler immediately went ashore as consul 
general. The treaty of 1815 remained in force 
until December 1816; on Dec. 23, though the 
Dey wished to renew the treaty of 1795, by which 
the United States paid tribute, he was forced to 
accept the American terms and signed a treaty 
embodying the provisions of the treaty of 1815. 
After this, though he had a leave of absence from 
April 1821 to the summer of 1822, Shaler remained 
at Algiers for twelve years, enjoying great pres- 
tige with both foreigners and natives. He wrote 
an article, “On the Language, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Berbers, or Brebers, of Africa” 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. II, n.s., 1825), and in 1826 he pub- 
lished Sketches of Algiers, a volume which con- 
tains his remarkably accurate observations of the 
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country, its government, and its history during 
his residence there; the book is said to- have 
served as guide to the French expedition of 
1830. In 1828 he visited the United States on 
account of ill health, and resigned the Algiers 
consulate to accept appointment, confirmed Mar. 

29, 1830, to that at Havana, where, being a 
bachelor, he lived with R. J. Cleveland and his 
wife until he died of cholera in an epidemic. A 
man of ‘'superior talents, . . . calm dignity of 
manner, and immoveable firmness^’ (A. S. Mac- 
kenzie, The Life of Commodore Olivet' H. Perry, 
1840, vol. II, p. 123), he achieved success in a 
position more diplomatic than consular, and 
through his writings added much to contempo- 
rary knowledge of unfrequented countries. 

[C. 0 . Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American 
Naval Officers (1912) ; G. W. Allen, Our Navy and the 
Barbary Corsairs (1905); Memoirs of John Quincy 
AdamSj voL III (1874), pp. 35, 47-58, 91, and vol. V 
(1875), p. 393 ; R. J. Cleveland, Narrative of Voyages 
and Commercial Enterprises (2 vols., 18^2) ; tl. W. S. 
Cleveland, Voyages of a Merchant Navigator (1886) ; 
review of Sketches of Algiers in North Am. Rev., Apr. 
1S26; Proc. Mass. Plist. Soc., vol. XLIV (1911), p. 
316; obituary in Daily Nat. Intelligencer, Apr. 15, 
1833 ; MSS. in the archives of the State Department 
and in the possession of Mrs. Willoughby Webb ; in- 
formation on Shaler’s parentage and birth from Roy F. 
Nichols,] W.L. W., Jr. 

SHANNON, WILSON (Feb. 24, 1802-Aug. 

30, 1877), lawyer, politician, diplomat, was born 

at Mount Olivet in Belmont County, Ohio Ter- 
ritory, the ninth and youngest child of George 
and Jane (Milligan) Shannon. After spending 
his boyhood on a farm he was sent to Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, 1820-22, by his elder broth- 
ers. In 1823 he went to live with two of them, 
George and James, at Lexington, Ky., where he 
read law in their office and studied at Transyl- 
vania University. He returned to Ohio in 1826, 
was admitted to the bar in 1830, and began to 
practise at St, Clairsville. In 1832 lie was de- 
feated for Congress on the Democratic ticket, 
but the next year he was elected state's attorney. 
He was chosen governor of Ohio in 1838, being 
the first native to attain that office. He was de- 
feated for reelection two years later by the popu- 
lar Thomas Corwin but in the contest of 

1842 he defeated Corwin. Shannon resigned the 
governorship in 1844 become minister to Mex- 
ico (appointed Apr. 9). In that position he 
‘'blustered, blundered, threatened and undertook 
to argue" (J. H. Smith, The War with Mexico, 
1919, vol. I, 86), and although Calhoun disap- 
proved his tactless course he was not recalled 
until the last of March 1845 (G. L. Rives, The 
United States and Mexico, 1913, vol. I, 702). 
Upon his return Shannon practised law at Cin- 
cinnati, but abandoned his profession to lead an 
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expedition of “Forty-Niners’' from eastern Ohio 
and western Virginia to California. Returning 
to Ohio in two years, he served without dis- 
tinction in Congress, 1853-55, and voted for the 
Kansas-Nehraska bill. 

Shannon was coniniissioned governor of Kan- 
sas Territory on Aug. 10, 1855. lie was wel- 
comed at Westport and Shawnee by members of 
the Missouri parly, with whom he became con- 
fidential. Free-State men aroused his suspicions, 
however, and he accused them of maintaining a 
secret military organization to resist the laws 
and assail Southern immigrants. The first few 
months of his administration passed quietly as 
opposing factions were perfecting their plans. 
Shannon himself presided a( a pro-slav'ery meet- 
ing at Leavenworth Mov. 14 vvhicli organized a 
“Law and Order" parly. A crisis arose two weeks 
later with the outl)reak of the Wakanisa War. 
Free-State men reseue<l one of their number 
whom Sheriff Samuel J. Jones of Douglas Coun- 
ty had arrested, and that officer requested 3,000 
men of the Govaumor to enforce the laws. The 
militia which Shamioii ordered to report for 
service was only [)arlially organized, hut some 
1,200 Missourians responded and asseml)le(l on 
the Wakanisa River, eager to destroy Ibavvrencc. 
Free- State emissaries soon convinced wShaiinoii 
that such was die purpose of tlie “liorder ruf- 
fians, " and he sought aid of Col. K. V- Suhiner, 
commander of federal forces at Ifiiix I.caven- 
worth. The Missourians, Shannon admitted, 
'""arc beyond my power, or at least soon will 
(quoted in W. E. Connelley, A Standard History 
of Kansae; and Kansans, 1918, vol. I, 507). Sum- 
ner refused to move without orders from Wash- 
ington, and Shannon went to Lawrence to pre- 
vent a collision. He signed a “treaty” with 
Charles Robinson ^n^d James 11 . Lane, 

1814-66 in which the two Free-State 

leaders pleaded ignorance of any organization 
to resist the laws, and Shannon denied that lie 
had called the Missourians to assist him. He 
then persuaded liotli factions to disband their 
forces. Disturbances on a smaller scale con- 
tinued sporadically during the winter. When 
guerrilla bands again assembled before Law- 
rence in May 1856, Shannon refused to intervene, 
and on the 21st they pillaged the town and de- 
stroyed the Free-State hotel and printing press- 
es. On June 4 he issued a proclamation com- 
manding that armed combinations organized to 
resist the laws disband. Later in June he left 
Kansas for an official visit to St Louis, hut di- 
rected Colonel Sumner to disperse the “pretend- 
ed" Topeka legislature, by force if necessary, 
should it reassemble on July 4. In August, Lane 
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invaded the territory with his ^‘Army of the 
North” and attacked pro-slavery strongholds. 
Shannon again played the role of peacemaker 
and effected a settlement which constituted his 
last official act On Aug. i8 he forwarded his 
resignation to the President; three days later he 
received notice of his removal. The problems of 
bleeding Kansas would have perplexed any 
statesman; to the time-serving politician the 
difficulties were insuperable. 

Although Shannon was frequently a delegate 
to state and national Democratic conventions, 
he never again sought office. He resumed the 
practice of law, first at Lecompton, later at 
Topeka, and finally at Lawrence, and became a 
leading member of the Kansas bar. He was twice 
married; his first wife, Elizabeth Ellis, lived 
only a short time after their marriage; his sec- 
ond, Sarah Osbun of Cadiz, survived him four 
years. In 1885 a son and two daughters were 
living. 

[‘‘Biography of Governor Wilson Shannon/’ and 
“Executive Minutes,” in Transactions of the Kansas 
State Hist. Soc., vol. Ill (1886), pp. 279-323; “Ad- 
ministration of Governor Shannon,” Ibid., V (1896), 
pp. 234-64; 'valuable notes in A. T. Andreas, Hist, of 
the State of Kansas (1883), ^nd D. W. Wilder, The 
Annals of Kansas (18S6) ; for Ohio career, “Hon. Wil- 
son Shannon,” in The U. S. MagaHne and Dcmoc?'atic 
Review, Aug. 1849, pp. 173-78 ; A. T McKelvey, Cen- 
tennial Hist, of Belmont County, Ohio (1903); death 
notice in Daily Leavenworth Times, Aug. 31, 1877; 
obituary, Ibid., Sept. 2, 1877, and Tf. Y. Times, Sept. 
I, 1S77.] W.H.S. 

SHARKEY, WILLIAM LEWIS (July 12, 
1798-Mar. 30, 1873), chief justice and provi- 
sional governor of Mississippi, was born in the 
Holstoii valley of eastern Tennessee. Patrick 
Sharkey, his father, was of Irish descent; his 
mother was the daughter of Kobert Rhodes. 
Together with an. older cousin who, to the con- 
fusion of several writers, was William’s guardian 
and also bore the name of Patrick, William en- 
tered the War of 1812 and was with Jackson at 
New Orleans. While returning to Tennessee at 
the close of the war, Patrick was favorably im- 
pressed with the country and in 1816 removed 
to Mississippi and settled on land now covered 
by the southern part of Vicksburg. William did 
not emigrate at this time but remained in Ten- 
nessee to attend school in Greeneville and then 
to read law at Lebanon before fallowing his rela- 
tives to Mississippi. After continuing the study 
of law under Judge Edward Turner in Natchez, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1822, opened his 
office at Warrenton, and removed to Vicksburg 
three years later. During 1828 and 1829 he was 
a member of the state House of Representatives. 
In 1832 he was made circuit judge but served 
only a few months before being elected one of the 
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three judges of the high court of errors and ap- 
peals. This is noteworthy because just before 
the election he had vigorously opposed the part 
of the constitution of 1832 that subjected the 
judiciary to popular election. His two associates 
on the bench at once chose him chief justice. He 
was reelected at the expiration of each term, al- 
though immediately before one election he re- 
sisted the popular demand for the repudiation 
of the Union Bank bonds. His opponent had 
promised the voters a decision against the validi- 
ty of the bond issue. Though Sharkey knew a 
good deal of law, precedents influenced his de- 
cisions less than sound judgment and common 
sense. This was perhaps fortunate in view of his 
long term of service in the formative years of the 
state. He declined a seat in Taylor’s cabinet in 
1848. In November 1851 financial pressure drove 
him to resign his judgeship and to resume his 
private practice. He settled in Jackson. 

He was elected president of the Nashville 
convention of 1850, and with great skill he strove 
to block the efforts of the extreme Southern 
party to capture that body. He worked in the 
same direction in 1859, when the opening of the 
African slave-trade was proposed in the Vicks- 
burg convention. Fillmore appointed him to rep- 
resent the United States as consul at Havana, 
but he soon resigned. He refused the secretary- 
ship of war tendered by the same president, A 
task more to his liking came with, his selection 
by the Mississippi legislature to be a member of 
a commission to compile The Revised Code of the 
Statute Laws of Mississippi (1857). A charter 
member of the hoard of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, he served from 1844 to 
1865. Although in his early political life he was 
a state-rights Whig, before 1861 he was prob- 
ably the most active anti-secession man in Mis- 
sissippi. In 1863 he took the oath of allegiance 
to the Union. These facts, together with his birth 
in east Tennessee, made him an unusually suit- 
able person to negotiate with President Johnson 
concerning the reconstruction of Mississippi. 
Following a successful conference in Washing- 
ton, he and his fellow commissioner returned 
home. Shortly afterward, in June 1865, he was 
appointed provisional governor, and he served 
until after the election of Benjamin G. Hum- 
phreys in the fall of that year. In spite of clashes 
of opinion over the well-known reconstruction 
problems and of Sharkey’s own pre-war and war 
records, he evidently retained the confidence of 
the people of the state for he was chosen United 
States senator, but was denied a seat in that 
body, when Congress repudiated Johnson’s plan 
of reconstruction. In 1867 he and Robert J* 
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Walker unsuccessfully endeavored to obtain a 
decision of the federal Supreme Court on the 
constitutionality of the Reconstruction activities 
of Congress (State of Mississippi vs. Johnson^ 
4 Wallace, 475 ). He died before the close of 
Reconstruction, survived by his widow, Minerva 
(Hyland) Wren Sharkey. He was buried in the 
Greenwood Cemetery at Jackson. 

His wisdom, friendly manner, and upright life, 
as well as his religious convictions, enabled him 
to remain a trusted leader of a constituency from 
which he differed politically on many of the out- 
standing issues of the day. After his death 
Henry S. Foote (post, p. 62), who had known 
him forty years, wrote : 'T never knew a person 
of more integrity and honor ; nor one whose gen- 
eral course of life was more blameless and more 
worthy of commendation.’^ 

[Official papers relating to governorship in Miss. 
Dept. of Archives and Hist. ; *'Judge Sharkey Papers/' 
ed. by F. G. Davenport, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev,, June 
1933 ; recollections and manuscript geneal. of Clay 
Sharkey, Glen Allan, Miss.; Amcr. Rev., May 1852; 
J. S. Morris, Miss. State Cases, vol. I (1872), pp. iii-v; 
H. S. Foote, The Bench and Bar of the South a^id 
Southwest (1876) ; Hist. Cat. of the Untv. of Miss. 
(1910) ; J. D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Miss. 
(1881) ; J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi (1880) ; J. W. 
Garner, Reconstruction in Miss. (1901) ; Dunbar Row- 
land, Mississippi, vol. II (1907) ; Miss. Hist. Soc. Rubs., 
vols. IV, XI V (1901-14) ; date of birth from tomb- 
stone.] C. S. S. 

SHARP, DALLAS LORE (Dec. 13, 1870- 
Nov. 29, 1929), author, educator, naturalist, was 
born in Haleyville, N. J., the son of Reuben Lore 
and Mary Den (Bradway) Sharp. Receiving 
his early education in the public schools of his 
native district, he graduated from the South 
Jersey Institute in Bridgeton, N. J., before he 
was eighteen. He made an attempt to become a 
surveyor, which was unsuccessful because his 
interest in nature distracted his attention from 
his duties as chain bearer, and he also went to 
Georgia to engage in business. However, he de- 
cided that he needed a college education and en- 
tered Brown University, a natural choice since 
his interest in nature study had already brought 
him into contact with J. W. P. Jenks of Brown. 
He supported himself at college by working in 
the biological laboratory and by acting as pastor 
of a Methodist Episcopal Church at Wakefield, 
R. I., receiving ordination as deacon in 1895. He 
did not neglect undergraduate activities, includ- 
ing track athletics, and he was class poet on 
graduation in 1895. On Aug. 4 of that year he 
was married to Grace Hastings, of Detroit, 
Mich. They had four sons. He entered the theo- 
logical school of Boston University and com- 
pleted the course for the S.T.B. degree in 1899, 
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while acting as pastor for churches in Brockton 
and East Weymouth, Mass. In 1899, however, 
he became assistant librarian of the college of 
liberal arts of Boston University and the next 
year he was also an instructor in English. As 
assistant professor of English after 1902 and 
professor after 1909, he was probably the best 
known man in the institution both to the student 
body and the outside public. He gave up his 
regular teaching in the university in 1922 but 
was again scheduled to teach a non-credit course 
for the year r 929-30. 

In 1900 he joined the editorial staff of the 
Youth's Companion, and he remained on it three 
years, still continuing his academic work and 
literary activities. In 1901 he puhlished his first 
book, Wild Life Near Home, and this and suc- 
ceeding volumes and articles gave him a con- 
siderable reputation that was not affected when 
President Roosevelt fulminated against “nature 
fakers,” for John Burroughs indorsed him as a 
true naturalist, and the public found his work 
attractive and convincing. He was very thrifty 
in the employment of his material, using maga- 
zine articles to make books and combining pub- 
lished matter to make new volumes ; but he has 
more than twenty distinct voltmics to his credit, 
and his contributions to periodicals run into the 
hundreds, while two of his books, A Watcher in 
the Woods (1903) a-^cl Beyond the Pasture Bars 
(1914), are said to have been sold to the extent 
of more than 100,000 copies each. He wrote 
many striking articles for the Atlantic Monthly, 
the most characteristic one, perhaps, being “Tur- 
tle Eggs for Agassiz,” published in the issue of 
February 1910 (also in The Pace of the Fields, 
1911), which is probaMy the best example of his 
ability to present effectively aspects of nature or 
the study of nature for which he had enthusiasm. 
In the August 1925 issue of Harper's Magazine 
he published “Five Days and an Education,” 
which was his comment on his own educative 
process. He had other than literary and academic 
prominence. He was for years a vigorous advo- 
cate of the democracy of the public school, and, 
as such, disapproved of private schools, attack- 
ing them repeatedly as educationally ineffective 
and undemocratic. He also entered politics in 
1922, seeking the Democratic nomination for 
federal senator, but he was defeated in the pri- 
maries. He made a trip to California by auto- 
mobile, lecturing along the way, and he has left 
an account of this in his book, The Better Coun- 
try (1928). The last seven years of his life were 
devoted to public lecturing and literary work. 
He died at his farm, “Mullein Hill,” in Hing- 
ham, Mass., from a tumor on the brain. 
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ICurrent Literature j Sept. 1904; House Beautiful, 
Nov. 1921; Bostonia, Mar. 1931; Year-Book of the 
New England Southern Ann. Conference of the M. E. 
Church for 1895 to 1900; Who's Who in America, 
1928-29 ; Boston Evening Transcript, May 5, 1928, 
Nov. 30, 1929; Boston Herald, May 27, 1916, June 6, 
1920, Apr. 28, Nov. 30, 1929.1 S.G. 

SHARP, DANIEL (Dec. 25, 1783-June 23, 
1853), Baptist clergyman, was born in Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, England, son of the Rev, John 
Sharp, a Baptist minister. The boy grew up un- 
der favorable home and community influences. 
His first church connection was with the Con- 
gregationalists, but he became a Baptist by con- 
viction. Because he was known as a youth of 
ability and integrity, he was appointed Ameri- 
can agent of a Yorkshire mercantile firm, and he 
became a resident of New York at the age of 
twenty-two. His interest in religion associated 
him with a Baptist church, and he engaged 
occasionally in lay preaching, revealing personal 
qualities that led his friends to urge him to enter 
his father's profession. Deciding at length to do 
so, he placed himself under the tutelage of the 
Rev. William Staughton of Philadelphia, and on 
May 17, 1809, was ordained to the ministry in 
Newark, N. J., where he became pastor of the 
Baptist Church. Three years later, he accepted 
a call to the Third Baptist Church of Boston, 
afterward known as the Charles Street Church, 
and there he remained until his death. 

He did not draw the attention of people to him- 
self by any tricks of publicity. He was never 
sensational in his methods. His preaching was 
deliberate and impressive. As he warmed to his 
theme he turned aside from his manuscript, laid 
his glasses on the pulpit, and with vivid gesture 
and kindling energy spoke extemporaneously. 
Not only did he gain the regard and support of 
his own people, he won as well the respect of the 
community. Baptists were not yet on a legal 
equality with Congregationalists in the old Puri- 
tan capital, but Sharp was invited to preach the 
annual election sermon in 1824 before the gov- 
ernor and legislature, and in 1840 he was asked 
to preach to the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company. A number of his sermons were 
printed, and his Recognition of Friends in Heav- 
en (3rd ed., 1844) was widely read. 

Sharp was a leader among the Baptists of his 
day. He had executive ability which fitted him 
for such responsibilities as came to him with the 
presidency of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and of the board of trustees of 
the Newton Theological Institution. He was 
concerned with the organization of the Northern 
Baptist Education Society, was elected a fellow 
of Brown University, and Harvard made him 
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one of its Overseers. In his later years his noble 
courage and white locks gave him an air of dis- 
tinction. He was always dignified, and rather 
stern in manner as he was conservative in dis- 
position, but he was gracious in friendliness. A 
biographer said of him : ^"'God made him a per- 
pendicular gentleman, of the noblest class, and 
we never expect to see him voluntarily assume, 
in any sense, the air and attitude of a curved and 
sycophantic charlatan" {Knickerbocker, August 
1849, p. 95). He carried the responsibilities of 
his parish easily, and so was able to give large 
service to his denomination. As he approached 
the age of seventy his constitution weakened and 
he went South to visit friends and recuperate. 
He died near Baltimore, leaving a widow, Ann 
(Cauldwell), whom he had married Jan. i, 1818, 
and nine of his eleven children. 

[W. B. Sprague, Annals of the Am. Pulpit, vol. VI 
(i860) ; a collection of sermons and pamphlets in the 
library of the Andover Newton Theological School; 
Thomas Armitage, A Hist, of the Baptists (1895) ; 
Christian Watchman and Reflector, July 7, 1853 ; Chris- 
tian Rev., Oct. 1853 ; Boston Transcript, June 24, 1853.] 

H.K R. 

SHARP, JOHN (Nov. 9, 1820-Dec. 23, 1891), 
Mormon pioneer, known as the ‘‘railroad bishop," 
was born in Clackmannanshire, Scotland, the son 
of Mary (Hunter) and John Sharp, the first 
Mormon convert in Scotland. At the age of eight 
he was sent to work in the coal pits, and he re- 
ceived little or no formal education. In 1847 he 
joined the Mormon Church and the next year 
left for America, although he did not finally reach 
Salt Lake City until August 1850. He secured 
work in the church quarries nearby, was shortly 
made superintendent, and managed the difficult 
task of quarrying great blocks of granite to con- 
struct the foundation of the Mormon Temple. 
On Oct. 7, 1856, Brigham Young [q.v.'] ordained 
him bishop of the Twentieth Ward in Salt Lake 
City, a position he held for nearly thirty years. 
He was major and later colonel in the Nauvoo 
Legion, the Mormon militia. When federal 
troops under Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston Iq.v.l 
threatened the Mormon settlements, he managed 
the removal of church property from Salt Lake 
City to points of safety. In 1872 he sponsored 
the formation of a local “institute" of young 
people which later gave birth to the Mutual Im- 
provement Association, one of the most impor- 
tant organizations fostering social and religious 
solidarity among the Mormons. He held various 
local political offices and became intimately as- 
sociated with many Mormon commercial enter- 
prises : banking, manufacturing, merchandising, 
and telegraph service. 

He is best known, however, as a railroad build- 
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er. In 1867, when Brigham Young took a con- 
tract to construct ninety miles of roadbed for the 
Union Pacific Railroad from Echo Canyon to 
Ogden, Sharp was one of the principal sub-con- 
tractors, and under his direction the heavy stone 
abutments and the tunnels in Weber Canyon 
were constructed. Later with Young he under- 
took other contracts for both the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific. Out of the financial set- 
tlement between the Union Pacific and Brigham 
Young, in which Sharp played an important role, 
the Utah contractors obtained a large amount of 
rolling stock and other railroad materials with 
which they developed the Utah Central Railroad, 
organized in 1869 to connect Salt Lake City 
with the transcontinental lines at Ogden. Sharp 
was at first assistant superintendent, later su- 
perintendent, and in 1873 president. In Janu- 
ary 1871, when the Utah Southern Railway was 
incorporated, he was chosen vice-president. He 
later became one of the directors of the Union 
Pacific. 

He had three wives. His first, Jean Patterson, 
he married in 1839 1 Hter in Utah he married 
two polygamous wives, Anne Wright Gibson and 
Sophie Smith. He was among the many Mor- 
mons brought to trial under the Edmunds Act 
forbidding polygamy, and when he was ar- 
raigned, Sept. 18, 1885, he was one of the first to 
plead guilty to “unlawful cohabitation,’^ for 
which he was fined three hundred dollars and 
costs. Tall and impressive, with great physical 
endurance, he was a hard-headed man of affairs 
and although an ardent Mormon was never a 
fanatic ; as one official Mormon biograi^her 
naively puts it, “He had a very common-sense 
type of mind, was, in fact, a 'man of the world,' 
notwithstanding he was a Bishop” (Jenson, 
Biographical Encyclopedia, post, p. 678). He 
possessed great tact in dealing with non-Mor- 
mons in business relations and thus admirably 
helped to bridge the gap of prejudice that had 
developed between the Mormons and the “gentile 
world” outside. He was survived by five sons 
and eight daughters. 

[See H. H. Bancroft, Eist. of Utah (1889); O. F. 
Whitney, Hist, of Utah, vols. I, 11 , III (189:2-98) ; 
Andrew Jenson, Latter-Day Saint Biog, Encyc., vol. I 
(1901), and Church Chronology (2nd ed., 1914) ; obit- 
uaries in Deseret Evening News (Salt Lake City), Dec. 
^ 3 ) 1891, and Salt Lake Tribune, Dec. 24, 1891. For 
Sharp’s connection with railroads, see also his testi- 
mony before the U, S. Pacific Railway Commission, 
Sen. Doc, 51, 50 Cong., i Sess. (1888), pts. lY, V, 
pp. 2154--89. Information on certain points has been 
supplied by relatives.] Y 

SHARP, KATHARINE LUCINDA (May 
2Si i86s-June i, 1914), librarian, library-school 
director, was born at Elgin, 111., the daughter of 
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John William and Phcbe (Thompson) Sharp. 
After preparing for college at Elgin Academy 
and the Oakland, Cal., High School, she entered 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 111 ., and 
graduated in 1885. Four years later she was 
awarded the master’s degree. She taught school 
at Elgin for a couple of years, but without re- 
markable success, the imavoiclahlc problems of 
discipline being distasteful to her. In 1888, ac- 
cordingly, she accepted the prolTcred librarian- 
ship of the public library at Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago, and soon found that she had dis- 
covered a congenial life work. Better to equip 
herself for it she resigned her position after two 
years and look a course at the New York State 
Library School. Just as she graduated in 1892, 
Chicago was busily engaged in assembling and 
arranging the various exhibits for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and she was placed in 
charge of the cxliil)it of the American .Library 
Association. Her conspicuously excellent work, 
brought thus prominently to the attention of Chi- 
cago educators, rcvsultcd in licr appointment as 
director of the newly esta1)Hsh(‘cl department of 
library science, opened in the fall of 1893 
Armour Institute of Technology. When, four 
years later, the library school was transferred to 
the University of Illinois, she continued as direc- 
tor and became also librarian of the University. 

The founding of this school and her signally 
successful management of it for fourteen years 
brought her into the front rank of American 
librarians and gave her a deserved place of in- 
fluence and leadership. In 1894-96 she was grand 
president of her college sorority, ICappa Kappa 
Gamma. She was director of the summer school 
of library science at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1895 and 1896, and lecturer on library econ- 
omy at the University of Chicago in 1896. From 
1895 1905 she was a member of the council of 

the American Library Association and hi 1898 
and 1907 was vice-president ; she was elected a 
fellow of the American Library Institute in 1906 
and was president of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation in 1903-04. She wrote frequently for 
library periodicals, and her 800-page mono- 
graph, Illinois Libraries (5 vols., 1906-08), re- 
mains the foundation work on that subject. In 
the years before the establishment of a state 
library extension comnissioii in Illinois, wShe gave 
much time and thought to library extension mat- 
ters, she and her school serving practically as an 
informal bureau. 

In 1907, because of impaired health, she left 
the professional library field — temporarily, as 
she thought — and became second vice-president 
and an executive in the Lake Placid Club in the 
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Adirondacks, then rapidly developing under the 
presidency and leadership of Melvil Dewey, who 
had been state librarian of New York and direc- 
tor of the New York State Library School when 
Katharine Sharp was a student there. She had 
been actively and happily engaged in this en- 
terprise for seven years when she died as the 
result of an automobile accident. She had pro- 
nounced qualities of leadership, a well-balanced 
though perhaps not brilliant intellect, and an ani- 
mated personality that compelled attention and 
recognition. She had rare administrative abil- 
ity, an exceptional faculty for making wise de- 
cisions, and a happy combination of tact and 
forcefulness. In 1922 a portrait tablet, executed 
in bronze in low relief by Lorado Taft, was pre- 
sented to the University of Illinois by her for- 
mer students. 

[Se7ni-Centennial Akmmi Record of the U^iiv. cf III. 
(1918); Who's Who in America, 1914— 15; Frances 
Simpson, Katharhie L. Sharp, an Apprcctati 07 i (1914), 
a paper read before the 111 . Lib. Asso. ; Library Journal, 
July ig 14. ; Pitblic Libraries, July 1914, May 192:2; 
Chicago Daily Tribime, June 2, 1914.] q B.U. 

SHARP, WILLIAM GRAVES (Mar. 14, 
1859-N0V. 17, 1922), ambassador to France dur- 
ing the World War, was the son of George Sni- 
der and Mahala (Graves) Sharp of Mount Gil- 
ead, Ohio, and the great-grandson of John Sharp 
who emigrated from England and settled in Fred- 
erick, Md., at the end of the eighteenth century. 
He graduated from the high school at Elyria, 
Ohio, and, in 1881, from the law department of 
the University of Michigan. Like his father and 
grandfather, he first turned to journalism and 
edited a paper at Fargo, S. D., but he soon re- 
turned to Elyria and the bar, where at the age 
of twenty-five he was elected as a Democrat to 
the office of prosecuting attorney. However, the 
law was losing its attractions, so he refused a 
renomination and turned to manufacturing. He 
made a foi'tune in pig-iron, chemicals, and char- 
coal, and he built the large Lake Superior Iron 
and Chemical Company. In 1895 he was mar- 
ried to Hallie M. Clough. They had five chil- 
dren. He was a Cleveland elector in 1892, op- 
posed Bryan and free silver in 1896, was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Democrats in 1900, 
was elected to that body in 1908, and rejected 
for two succeeding terms by increasing maj ori- 
ties. In the House he became ranking member 
of the committee on foreign affairs; he intro- 
duced a pioneer air mail bill, supported the in- 
come tax and a substantial duty on the raw wool 
in which his own state was interested, and, more 
important for his own career, he spoke vigorous- 
ly, on Dec. 13, 19 ii, in favor of denouncing 
the commercial treaty of 1832 with Russia be- 
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cause of Russian discriminations against Jew- 
ish- American citizens (Congressional Record, 
62 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 316). In consequence he 
could not become ambassador to Russia some 
months later, when offered that post by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Appointed ambassador to France, to succeed 
Myron T, Herrick Iq.v.'], on June 19, 1914, he 
resigned from the House on July 23 and arrived 
in France in early September, while the Ger- 
mans were threatening Paris and the French 
government was at Bordeaux. The American 
embassy, then representing German interests, 
remained at Paris. Because of the crisis Her- 
rick remained at his post, and Sharp stayed in 
Paris unofficially until Nov. 28, when he was in- 
structed to assume his duties. He spent four and a 
half useful years in Paris, conducting the business 
of the embassy, visiting German prison camps 
and Allied, and later American, army encamp- 
ments, keeping his eye on developments in avi- 
ation, which always interested him, directing or 
encouraging relief work of various kinds, and 
ironing out the difficulties that arose between his 
own and the French governments. He made, for 
instance, a number of protests to the French au- 
thorities against the drafting of naturalized 
American citizens of French birth into the 
French army, but with meager results. How- 
ever, with a French diplomat of Jusserand’s ex- 
perience and ability at Washington, it was 
only natural that many of the most important 
problems involving Franco- American relations 
should be settled directly between the state de- 
partment and the French embassy, instead of 
through Sharp at Paris. Although a novice at 
diplomacy when appointed, he remained at his 
post until Apr. 14, 1919, long enough to become 
the first American dean of the diplomatic corps 
at Paris. An address he made at the presentation 
of a collection of French drawings and auto- 
graphs to the American people was published in 
Le Seco'iirs Americain en France (1915), and 
after his death was published The War Memoirs 
of William Graves Sharp (1931). In 1919 he 
returned to Elyria, where he died. 

[War Memoirs, ante, with a biographical introduc- 
tion by Warrington Dawson ; Beckles Willson, Amer- 
ica's Ambassadors to France (1928) ; Foreign Rela- 
tions of the U7tited States, 1914—1918 ; Register of the 
Department of State, 1918; Who's Who m America, 
1922-53; D. 7 . Times, Nov. 18, 1922.] E.W. S. 

SHARPE, HORATIO (Nov. 15, 1718-Nov. 
9, 1790), governor of colonial Maryland, was 
born near Hull, Yorkshire, England, one of a 
numerous and celebrated family. He had, before 
his appointment as governor, held a commission 
as captain of marines and as lieutenant-colonel 
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of foot in the West Indies. His appointment was 
probably due in part to family influence and 
partly to the obvious expediency of placing a 
military man in office on the eve of a threatened 
attack by the French. Upon his arrival in Mary- 
land on Aug. 10, X753, he was immediately con- 
fronted by problems both numerous and serious. 
As a crown officer he had to provide men and 
supplies for the approaching war ; as the repre- 
sentative of the proprietary he must resist every 
encroachment on his rights ; but as the governor 
of the province he was equally bound to protect 
the citizens against injustice. The most imme- 
diately pressing of his problems was the French 
and Indian War. His correspondence shows 
how keenly he felt the gravity of the situation, 
and he promptly put himself in communication 
with the other governors. Commissioned royal 
conimander-in-chief, he exerted himself with the 
greatest energy, consulting his colleague. Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, gathering supplies, and de- 
scending the Potomac in a canoe to inspect the 
military posts. When Braddock arrived to dis- 
place him in the midst of these preparations, he 
cooperated loyally. Upon the news of that offi- 
cer’s disaster, Sharpe seemed to increase his ef- 
forts, animating the people with his own cour- 
age. He strengthened Fort Cumberland and 
erected four small forts, and he also found time 
to attend military councils in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1755 and 1757. 

In his conflicts with the lower house, he faith- 
fully performed his duty to the proprietary under 
very trying circumstances. Probably the great- 
est tribute to his ability is the grudging admis- 
sion of the Assembly that his inclination led him 
toward a due regard for the interest of the prov- 
ince. The delegates clung to their determination 
to pass no appropriation bills unless the revenues 
of the proprietor were included in the taxation 
proposed. In his private correspondence he dep- 
recated the action that loyalty obliged him to 
take ; and, when the government tried to punish 
the colonists for their niggardly support of the 
war by quartering troops in Annapolis, he remon- 
strated against punishing citizens instead of the 
real offenders, the burgesses. Some historians 
credit him with first suggesting the Stamp Act; 
certain it is that in 1754 in a communication to 
Lord Baltimore he outlined concisely a plan that 
is a prototype of the famous act {Archives, post, 
VI, 99) . Yet, faced with open resistance to par- 
liamentary taxation, his native good sense led 
him to warn the ministry that the act could be 
enforced only by troops. Especially charged to 
determine the boundaries of his province, he set 
men at work surveying the line in dispute with 
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Virginia and by 1760 arrived at an agreement 
that eventuated in the Mason and Dixon’s line. 
In 1769, in spite of the tact he had exercised to- 
ward Lord Baltimore, he was replaced by a 
brother-in-law of the proprietor. 

So wedded had he become to bis province that 
he settled at “Whitehall,” the country home he 
had created near Annapolis, to manage his es- 
tate, dispense a generous hospitality, and indulge 
his passion for agriculture until summoned to 
England in 1773 by family affairs. Though 
obliged to renounce the management of his es- 
tate to his friend and secretary, John Eidout, he 
watched the Revolution with interest and sor- 
row from his home in London. “Whitehall,” one 
of the most beautiful examples of eiglitceiith- 
centmy architecture in the colonies, passed to 
John Ridout, who had married the daughter of 
Samuel Ogle [(/.r'. 1 , Mary Ogle, for whom it is 
said that “Whitehall” was built and for whom 
its first master, Sharpe, remained a bachelor. 
On the wall of its dining-room still hangs (1935) 
a portrait of Sharpe painted probably by John 
Hcsscliiis [(/.?'.]. 

[Some letters and transcripts in the Lib. of Cong-.; 
'The Correspondence of Governor Moralio Sharpe," 
Archives of Md., vols. VI, IX, XIV ( iH88™()5) ; '‘Cor- 
respondence of Governor Sharpe." Md. IHst. Mag,, 
Dec. 1917; Lady Edgar, A Colonial Coventor in Md. 
(1912) ; Jonathan Boucher, Reminiscences of an Am. 
Loyalist (1925) ; M. P. Andrews, Tercentenary Hist, of 
Md. (1925), vol. I; J. M. Hammond, Colonial Matt'- 
sions of Maryland and Delaware (1914) .] L, 

SHARPLES, JAMES (c. i7Si-Feb. 26, i8n), 
portrait painter, was born in England but spent 
his youth in France studying for the priesthood 
until he realized that his bent was for art. Re- 
turning to England, where he settled after sev- 
eral moves at Bath, he began in 1779 to exhibit 
his pictures at the Royal Academy. Fie displayed 
some ability as an inventor as well. A design of 
his for a “steam carriage” is registered in the 
patent office of Great Britain (SnbjccTMatter 
Index ... of Patents of Invention, 1857, pt II, 
p. 761). In 1791 he published a pamphlet on 
Reducing Friction in Machinery, said to have 
been reprinted in 1856, and in 1804 one on Ap- 
paratus for Surveying, Etc. (Knox, post, p, 4)- 
He was married three times. Of the first two 
wives little is known except that by the first he 
had a son, George, and by the second a son, Felix 
Thomas. His third wife was Ellen Wallace, a 
young lady of fashion and good family, whom 
he met through an art class he conducted in Bath. 
Their son James was horn probably in Liver- 
pool in 1788, and their daughter Rolinda in Bath 
in 1793* That year, with Felix, James, and Ro- 
linda, they set out for America, but the journey 
was a difficult one and it was not until after 
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their vessel had been captured by a French pri- 
vateer and they had been interned at Brest for 
seven months that they finally arrived. 

Sharpies was soon painting portraits of men 
high in the military, civil, literary, and social life 
of the country. Noted for his ability to catch a 
likeness, he charged fifteen dollars for a profile 
and twenty dollars for a full face, and could fin- 
ish a portrait in two hours. Although in Eng- 
land he had used oils, he now used pastels, cray- 
ons which he powdered and applied with a cam- 
el’s hair pencil Oxi a thick gray paper of soft 
grain and woolly texture. Making practical use 
of his inventive powers, he constructed a trav- 
eling carriage into which he packed his wife, the 
three children, and his drawing materials, and 
set out to travel as an itinerant painter through 
the New England states and into the South. In 
1796 he settled in Philadelphia. There, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Sharpies’ diary, he ^Vas generally 
engaged drawing in crayons the portraits of the 
most distinguished Americans, foreign Minis- 
ters and other distinguished visitants from Eu- 
rope” (Ibid., p. 13). About this time he made 
portraits of Washington and his wife. Copies 
of many of the portraits being in demand, his 
wife turned her talents to duplicating his efforts. 
The copying of their own portraits and of por- 
traits by each other soon became a matter of 
course in the family, for James at fifteen and 
Felix at seventeen began professional art ca- 
reers, and somewhat later Rolinda also turned 
to art. They did not sign their works, and in 
consequence much confusion and controversy 
have arisen in attempts to authenticate the work 
of the father. The Washington portraits were 
many times copied by Ellen and the two sons. 

In 1798 the Sharpies family were living in New 
York ; in 1801, because of the unsettled state of 
English finances, they returned to Bath and three 
years later went to London, where the father 
turned again to his mechanical pursuits. Soon, 
however, they were in Bath again. In 1806, they 
started for America, but when tbeir vessel foun- 
dered they turned back. Felix and James, how- 
ever, landed in the autumn of 1806; on July 22, 
1809, the others finally arrived. Sharpies por- 
traits known to have been executed in America 
between those dates are unquestionably by the 
sons (Ibid., p. 25). After the return to Amer- 
ica Sharpies made his headquarters in New 
York but wandered through New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, and often visited his 
son James in Albany; Felix, who was some- 
thing of a rover but loved the South, seldom left 
that part of the country for long. The elder 
Sharpies died of a heart attack in New York, his 
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last wish being that his family should settle per- 
manently in England. His wife advertised the 
Sharpies collection of portraits for sale and in 
late spring sailed for England. She had a sec- 
ond collection of the Sharpies paintings there, 
which she left in 1849 the Bristol Academy 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts (later the 
Royal West of England Academy) . Felix, in the 
South, was after 1811 the only member of the 
family in America. He too had a collection of 
pastels which he is said to have left as security 
for a loan with his friend Winder of ^'Yardley,” 
Northampton County, N. C., intending to re- 
claim his property. He was never heard of again. 
The collection thus left, including portraits of 
many patriots of the time, was subsequently sold 
and is thought (Ibid., p. 49) to be the nucleus 
of the Sharpies collection in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

[In the course of the Sharpies family’s wanderings 
in America their name sometimes became Sharpless. 
The most detailed biog. is that of Katharine McCook 
Knox, The Sharpies, Their Portraits of George Wash- 
ington and His Contemporaries (1930), with bibliog. 
See also The Diet, of Nat. Biog. ; J. T. Scharf and 
Thompson Westcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884), vol, II, 
p- 1045 ; William Dunlap, A Hist, of the Rise a 7 id 
Progress of the Arts of Desig^i m the U. S. (rev. ed., 
3 vols., 1918) ; H. T. Tuckerman, The Character and 
Portraits of Washingtoyi (1859) ; J. W. Palmer, in 
Lippincotfs Mag., Dec. 1871 ; death notice in Public 
Advertiser (N. Y.), Feb. ^8, 1811; Cat. of the Inde- 
pendence Hall Coll, of Paintings ; Cat. of the . . . Loan 
Exhibition of Portraits of George W ashington ... at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Mar. 5, 1932. The diary 
of Ellen Sharpies is in the Royal West of England 
Acad., Bristol.] D.G. 

SHARPLESS, ISAAC (Dec. 16, i848~Jan. 16, 
1920), college president, Quaker leader, was 
born on his father’s farm in Birmingham Town- 
ship, Chester County, Pa., the son of Aaron and 
Susanna (Forsythe) Sharpless and the descend- 
ant of J ohn Sharpies who became a Quaker and, 
with his son Joseph and other children, emi- 
grated from England to Chester, Pa., in the sev- 
enteenth century. He has told with penetration 
and humor of his early training, in his Quaker 
Boy on the Farm and at School (copr. 1908). 
He attended the little Friends’ school at Bir- 
mingham and later Westtown Boarding School 
near West Chester, Pa. He received the B.S. 
degree from Harvard College in 1873, specializ- 
ing in bridge building. He taught mathematics 
for a few years at Westtown School, and in 1875 
he began his long and fruitful service at Haver- 
ford College. On Aug. 10, 1876, he married 
Lydia Trimble Cope, of West Chester, Pa., who 
survived him with six children. He held the po- 
sitions of instructor in mathematics, 1875-79, 
professor of mathematics and astronomy, 1879- 
84, dean, 1884-87, and president, 1887-1917. 
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After I9i;7 he consented to continue for a time 
under a lighter burden and served as dean of 
the T. Wistar Brown Graduate School of Haver- 
ford College until his death. 

He was the author of several textbooks such 
as Astronomy for Schools (copr. 1882) and An 
Elementary Plane Geometry (copr. 1879), 
he wrote many articles in mathematics and as- 
tronomy. He was a founder, in 1904, and the 
first president of Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, later Friends’ Flistorical Associa- 
tion. He was also the first editor of its official 
Bulletin. His writings ori early Pennsylvania, 
especially A Quaker Experiment in Govern^' 
ment (1898), are marked by a maturity of un- 
derstanding and a reserve of statement that give 
them peculiar value. It was followed in 1899 by 
'The Quaker in The Revolution” as vol. 11 of 
A History of Quaker Government in PennsyU 
vama, and in 1900 the two volumes were again 
published under the title A Plistory of Quaker 
Government in Pennsylvania. In 1905 he pub- 
lished a volume of essays Quakerism and Politics 
and in 1915 The American College. He was a 
leader of an educational revival among Friends, 
especially in Philadelphia and the vicinity, that 
resulted in progress of thought and broadening 
of interests. His insistent advocacy of progress 
was always steadied by his respect for the past. 

In connection with a Quaker anniversary he 
once wrote : "The lack of historic background, 
while compatible with much Christian goodness 
and zeal . . . seems ... to lead to opportunism, 
and to destroy that continuity of principle so es- 
sential to the preservation of the type” {Friends 
Meeting House, Fourth and Arch Streets, Phil- 
adelphidj A Centennial Celebration, 1904, pp. 
8-9). He was active in local projects for com- 
munity betterment and in the larger civic inter- 
ests of state and nation. He strongly supported 
the peace movement and government reform. 
He was appointed shortly before his death on a 
state commission for revising the constitution 
of Pennsylvania but could not serve because of 
failing health. 

In his later years his contributions were 
sought for educational conventions and period- 
icals. By that time he was one of the most emi- 
nent exponents in the United States of the effi- 
cient small college. At Haverford College, dur- 
ing his administration of thirty years, he wrought 
a great transformation. He relieved a difficult 
disciplinary situation by the adoption of student 
government, improved physical equipment, in- 
creased the general endowment tenfold, improved 
faculty standards by increased salaries, by the es- 
tablishment of an independent pension fund, and 
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by a liberal system of tenure, and provided for 
the requirement of entrance exaniinations for all 
applicants, which was a rather courageous move 
for a small college. Resisting the clamor for 
technical and vocational courses, he held to the 
ideal of a liberal arts college. 1,1 is own descrip- 
tion of those years is contaiiuvl in his Story of a 
Small College (iqt8). He was once introduced 
to a convention of educators as “the college Pres- 
ident who does not lie.” I lis great sense of jus- 
tice was always impressive to liis studemts who, 
though never cocldled 1)y him, came to regard 
him with a devotion hordering on worship. Part 
of his appeal lay in his inimitable humor, which 
frequently relieved a difficult: and even a dan- 
gerous clisciidinary situation. A taldet to his 
memory, in the science building named for him 
at HavciTord College, bears tlic following in- 
scription: Magislcr amafiis, li n.v sapiens, admin- 
istrator fid ells. 

fSomo impiiblishfd MSS. at TTavTrford College iii- 
cludiDj^ “Gcora-o Keilli/’ and “loneiids and Sluv'ory'’* 
Quaker sor. j, vol. V ( ) ; R. M. Jones, Hist, 

of Haverford College (los.?) : Gilheii Cope, (teneal of 
the Sharjdess d (unity (1KS7) ; JUiUetin of thieiid.d jiis 4 
Sac. of Philadelphia, May 19-20, with bibHograpliy of 
writings.] R. W.K 

SHARSWOOD, GEORGE (July 7, 1810- 
May 28, 1883), jiidge, was born in Philadelphia, 
the- posthumoiis son of George Sharswood, a 
lumber dealer, and Ksthcr (Dunn), f lis paternal 
ancestors were PZnglish and old Idiiladelphians, 
though the first of the name in America, George 
Sharswood, settled in Hew London, Conn., c. 
1665 (Hart, post, p. 34). He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with high- 
est honors in 1828, and was admitted to the bar 
on Sept. 5» 1831. His practice soon hecame pri- 
marily that of a coimsdor. Nominated by the 
governor an associate judge of the district court 
of Philadelphia, and immediately and unani- 
mously confirmed l)y the Senate, he served on 
that court, with a distinction rivaled only by that 
of his colleague, J. I. Clark Hare for 

twenty-two years (beginning Apr, 9, 1845) ; 
from 1848 onward he was president judge. In 
1851 he was indorsed by five political parties 
for continuance on the court when tlic office be- 
came elective; and was reelected in 1861 for 
another ten-year term ; but before its expiration 
was elevated to the supreme court of the state. 
On that bench he served fifteen years (Jan. 6, 

X 868-Dec. 31, 1882), and then retired- From 
Jan. 6, i 879 j onward he was chief justice by 
seniority. 

He accomplished marvels in expediting busi- 
ness in^the district court tinder rules compelling 
promptitude in trials. He had never been active 
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in trial work before going* on the bench, but he 
had prepared American editions of two English 
works on that field of practice, and proved to 
be, in the opinion of most competent lawyers, a 
nisi prills judge of unusual powers. Of immense 
yet exact learning, quick to grasp facts, full of 
practical wisdom, naturally judicial, rigidly im- 
partial, decisive yet extraordinarily prompt in 
rulings, firm in controlling arguments, and re- 
markably lucid in his jury charges, he was un- 
questionably a great judge. His judgments were 
very sound; out of some 4,000 cases only 156 
were appealed and only thirty-two reversed. In 
the main this extraordinary record was due to 
his accuracy ; in part, doubtless, to his conserva- 
tism, for he was a stict constructionist, a great 
admirer of the common law, and little disposed 
to weaken the rule of stare decisis. Partly be- 
cause of the hurry of an overburdened court, but 
probably also from choice, his opinions were 
succinct and devoid of any display of learning. 
Marked cooperation and mutual respect charac- 
terized his relations with the bar. His adminis- 
trative talents were no less needed, and were 
similarly exercised, on the supreme court. 

Appointed professor of law in the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1850, he reorganized and re- 
vivified its law school, serving it for eighteen 
years (as dean after May 4, 1852). Not only in 
private but also in public law, in politics, eco- 
nomics, and other fields he was continuously an 
earnest student, and as a teacher his ideal was 
''to teach young men how to study and to excite 
them to love to study’* (Dickson, post, p. 123). 
He preserved throughout life his command of 
the classics. Before assuming judicial duties he 
served a term in the state legislature (beginning 
December 1837), and two terms in the select 
council of Philadelphia (1839-1840). A fol- 
lower of Adam Smith and Thomas Jefferson, he 
cherished a strong antipathy to governmental 
interference with personal liberty and action 
(see, in particular, An Address Upon the Rights 
of the States, delivered before the State Rights 
Association of Pennsylvania . . 1834). His 

hatred of fiat money was embodied in a dissent 
to a decision of the district court (Borie vs. 
Trott, 5 Philadelphia Reports^ 366) which held 
constitutional the Legal Tender Act of 1862. 
His report, for a stockholders committee, on the 
United States Bank {The United States Gazette, 
Philadelphia, Apr. 8, 1841) was a masterly legal 
production, quoted by Thomas H. Benton in his 
Thirty Years' View (II, 1856, pp. 365-69). 

He was long a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania (1872-83), president of an insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, a trustee of the 
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General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and a director of its theological seminary’- at 
Princeton. Sharswood was companionable and 
hospitable, despite a laborious life and poor 
health. For friends he spared no trouble; it is 
said that he learned Hebrew to aid one who was 
blind. His kindness to students and young law- 
yers was notable. On Nov. 27, 1849, married 
Mary Chambers (d. Nov. 8, 1857), and by her 
had one son who predeceased him. 

His opinions are in the Philadelphia Reports, 
vols. I-VI (covering 1S50-68) and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Reports, vols. LVII-CII. His many 
other publications (for which see S, A. Allibone, 
A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, vol. II, 1870, 
and Hart, Biddle, and Dickson, post) included: 
A C ompendium of Lectures on the Aims and 
Duties of the Profession of Law (1854), better 
known by the half-title. Professional Ethics, and 
several times republished sls An Essay on Pro- 
fessional Ethics ; Popular Lectures on Commer- 
cial Law (1856) ; Lectures Introductory to the 
Study of the Law (1870) ; and various articles 
and addresses, among them The Common Law 
of Pennsykmiia For three years (1843- 

46) he edited the American Law Magazine. His 
other editorial work included American issues, 
several in repeated editions, of eight English 
law textbooks, and of some twenty-nine volumes 
of collected English cases ; and two volumes of 
United States statutes. 

[Legal Intelligencer, June 1, 1883, vol. XL, 220; 
C. H. Hart, Memoir of G. Sharswood (1884) ; G. "W. 
Biddle, A Sketch of the Professional and Judicial 
Character of the late George Sharswood (1883), also 
printed in 102 Pa. State Reports, 601-30 ; Hon. George 
Sharswood, the N online e for Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. By a Member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar (n.d.) ; Complimentary Reception and Dinner 
by the Philadelphia Bar to Hon. George Sharswood 
. . . Dec. 20, 1882 (1883) ; Bar Meeting [May 31, 
1883] : Steno graphically Reported by R. A. West 
(1883), also in Legal I^itelUgencer, June 8, 1883, vol. 
XL, pp. 230— $2; H. L. Carson, ^‘Historical Sketch of 
the Law Department,” in Catalogue of the Alumni of 
the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania 
. . . 1790-1882 (1882), pp. 23-28^; Samuel Dickson, 
“George Sharswood,” in W. D. Lewis, ed.. Great Amer- 
ican Lawyers, vol. VI (1909), pp. 123-61 ; obituary in 
Philadelphia Press, May 29, 18S3. In Hart, Biddle, 
and Dickson will be found analyses of important 
cases.] p. S. P. 

SHATTUCK, AARON DRAPER (Mar. 9, 
r832-July 30, 1928), painter, was born at Fran- 
cestown, N. H., the seventh of nine children of 
Jesse and Harriet (Williams) Shattuck. His 
grandfather, Stephen Shattuck, a Revolutionary 
pensioner, had settled at Francestown, but the 
family came originally from Massachusetts, the 
earliest settler having been William Shattuck, 
who was born in England about 1621 and died 
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in Watertown, Mass., in i6p. Jesse Shattuck, a 
stone mason, worked at his trade in Frances- 
town, at Lowell, Boston, and Worcester, Mass., 
and at Hartford, Conn. After having been edu- 
cated in the public schools at Lowell, where his 
father’s name appears in. directories between 
1844 and 1851, Aaron in 1851 began to paint 
portraits in the Boston studio of Alexander Ran- 
som, later accompanying his master to New 
York. There he continued his art education at 
the National Academy of Design, perhaps 
through Ransom’s advice. By 1855 he was al- 
ready established as a portrait painter in New 
York. He was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1861 (^Commemorative Exhibition 
by Members of the National Academy of De- 
sign, 1825-1925, 1925, p. xx). He married, June 
4, i860, Marian, daughter of Samuel and Pa- 
mela (Chandler) Colman and sister of Samuel 
Colman [^.^.], the landscape painter, with whom 
he was closely associated. They had three sons 
and three daughters. 

Shattuck’s landscapes were specially com- 
mended in his New York period for the fidelity 
with which he rendered foreground objects. 
is exact, graceful, and often effective,” says 
Tuckerman (post, p. 560). ^ There is a true pas- 
toral vein in him; his best cattle and water 
scenes, with meadow and trees, are eloquent of 
repose . . He painted during the summers in 
the White Mountains, on Lake Champlain, and 
in the Housatonic valley. In 1868 he ^‘discov- 
ered” Granby, Conn., and two years later he 
bought there a farm which became his perma- 
nent home during the rest of his very long life. 
He became a stock-breeder as well as a painter 
and often portrayed his own cattle and sheep in 
his landscapes, French (post, p. 144) especially 
commends his large painting, “Sunday Morn- 
ing in New England,” as “direct, simple, and 
truthful, without attempt to surprise by novel ef- 
fects, or feats of elaborate realism.” Among 
Shattuck’s Academy pictures were “Hillside, 
Lake Champlain” and “Morning Light,” 1869; 
“Lake Champlain,” 1870; “The New England 
Farm” and “A Group of Sheep,” 1871 ; “White 
Hills in October,” 1872; “Sheep,” 1873; “Sheep 
and Cattle,” 1874; “The Old Flomestead” and 
“Haying Time,” 1875 J ^The Road to Simsbury” 
and “Autumn near Stockbridge,” 1876 ; “Granby 
Pastures,” 1877. “Down in the Meadows” be- 
came the property of the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N. Y. He once devised a stretcher frame 
for painters’ canvases which had a large sale. 
His later years were uneventful. He died at 
Granby, Conn. In the commemorative exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, 1925, 


he was represented by “Sheep near the Sea.” 
Plis art was that of the nineteen th century acade- 
micians — scholarly, able, carefully fniished; it 
has no considerable vogue among collectors of 
the twentieth century. 

[The best eviiliialion of Shattuck as a painter is in 
H. T. Tuckerman, Book of ihc Artists ( 1867). See also 
Lemuel Shattuck, Memorials of the Descendants of 
Willicim Shattuck (1855) ; 11 . W.^French, Art and Art- 
ists in Covn, (1870) : Clara 1 C Clcineiit and f-aurence 
Fulton, Artists of the Nineteenth ('entury and their 
Works (1879), vol. ll ; IVho's IVha in America, 1930- 
31 ; obit, in Atn. Art Ann,, 19.^8; vutal records, Gran- 
by, Conn. 3 I?, 

SHATTUCK, FREDERICK CHEEVER 
(Nov. I, 1847-Jan. Ti, 1()2()), physician, was 
born in Boston, Mass., the son of (ieorge Clicyne 
Shattuck, i8t3~T8c)3 and Anne Henrietta 

(Rrunc) Shattuck. With his hrotlu'r, George 
Brune Shattuck he was a nK‘nil)er of the 

finst class to graduate from St. Ihaiirs School. 
A few months at the Boston Latin School were 
followed by four years at Harvarcl College in 
the class of 186S. .Tie was vtn-y [popular as a 
student although not a first-rate scliolar. I n view 
of the family tradition, a carec;r in medicine nat- 
urally appealed to him and hti was graduated 
from the Triarvard Medical School in 1873. 
Work and research in hospitals in London, 
Paris, and Vienna occupied the next three years 
until he settled in Boston to practise in 1875. 
On June 19, 1876, he was married to Elizabeth 
Perkins Lee, the daughter of Henry Lee, of 
Brookline, M'ass. Of his four children, one son, 
George Cheever Shattuck, became a physician, 
the fifth in direct line to j^ractisc medicine in 
Boston. After many years of indifferent prac- 
tice, serving as an instructor in the Harvard 
Medical School and as a junior physician at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Shattuck was 
appointed James Jackson professor of clinical 
medicine in 1888. His private patients soon in- 
creased to a large number and, at the height of 
his career, he was the most noted physician in 
Boston. He was never primarily interested, 
however, in caring for patient.s. Teaching at 
the Medical School or on the wards of the Hos- 
pital, pleasant houns spent in the Massachuvsetts 
Historical Society room, at social gatherings at 
his beautiful manor-house in Brookline or in 
one of his clubs, or the writing of papers on 
historical subjects, were all of more importance 
to him. Nevertheless, he was a brilliant diag- 
nostician, a useful consultant and a physician of 
wide influence. Pie read many papers of worth 
at medical meetings. Usually interpretive rath- 
er than creative, he was, nevertheless, an early 
advocate of adequate feeding in typhoid fever 
and, under his direction, the first drainage of the 
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pericardium was successfully accomplished in 
Boston. He retired from his professorship in 
1912. From 1913 to 1919 he was an overseer of 
Harvard College and for many years a trustee of 
St. Paul’s School. An original member of the 
Association of American Physicians in 1886, he 
served as president in 1898. 

In early life his youthful appearance and mis- 
understood levity kept him from rapid advance- 
ment, but later his sterling worth, his wit and 
his thorough knowledge of medicine gave him 
great popularity as a teacher from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. The picture of the doctor on the back 
seat of his small Victoria, being driven rapidly 
behind a pair of fast horses, and without regard 
for traffic rules through the streets of Boston, 
is one not easily forgotten. His favorite dachs- 
hund and a pile of medical j ournals were beside 
him, a cigarette was between his lips, a carna- 
tion was in his buttonhole, and a bright waist- 
coat and a cheery smile for all lent vivid color to 
the picturesque ensemble. Without revolution- 
izing medicine or adding greatly to the body of 
medical knowledge, Shattuck set a distinct stamp 
of vigorous scholarship and high standards upon 
the profession, largely through his influence on 
others. 

^ [Who’s Who in America, 1928-29; J. T. Morse, Jr., 
biog. sketch in Harvard Grads. Mag., Mar., 1929 ; G. G. 
Sears and R. I. Lee, sketches in New England Jonr. of 
Medicine, July 4, 1929; Harvard Coll., Class of i 368 . 
Fortieth Anniversary (1909) ; Index-Cat. of the Lib. 
of the Surgeon-General* s Office, U. S. Army, vol. XII 
(1891) ; 2 ser., vol. XV (1910) ; Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Jm. II, 14, 1929.] H.R.V. 

SHATTUCK, GEORGE BRUNE (Aug. 18, 
i844-“Mar. 12, 1923), physician and editor, the 
son of George Cheyne and Anne Henrietta 
(Brune) Shattuck, was born in Boston, Mass. 
His father, George Cheyne Shattuck, 1813— 
1893, his grandfather, George Cheyne Shattuck, 
and his brother, Frederick Cheever Shattuck 
[qq.v.'], were all physicians of note in Boston. 
He was graduated in the first class of the St. 
Paul’s School along with his brother and Hora- 
tio R. Bigelow, and then entered St. James Col- 
lege, Md., transferring to Harvard College in 
1861, where he received the B.A. degree in 1863, 
the M.A. in 1867, and the M.D. in 1869. Before 
beginning practice in Boston Shattuck traveled 
in Italy and voyaged around Cape Horn in a 
sailing ship. On his return, he established a 
connection with the Boston City Hospital. Later 
made visiting physician, he served with distinc- 
tion up to the time of his death. Judicious, con- 
servative and unusually formal on his ward- 
rounds, his common sense never deserted him; 
his comments, trenchant and discriminating, 
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were tempered by a pervasive humor. Particu- 
larly interested in typhoid fever, he wrote a num- 
ber of papers on the subject. Teaching did not 
appeal to him and he served the Harvard Medi- 
cal School for only a short time. 

Shattuck was never vitally interested in the 
actual practice of medicine. He served as over- 
seer of Harvard College for twenty-one years, 
president of the board of managers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, president of 
the Boston Medical Library, director of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, trustee of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, and charter member of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians. Shattuck 
was influential in establishing the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health in 1869, the first in the 
United States, and through the Massachusetts 
Medical Society rendered valuable service in in- 
fluencing state and national legislation on pub- 
lic health measures. 

Becoming a member of the board of editors of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal in 1879, 
and editor-in-chief in 1881, he gave the greater 
part of his time to this publication until his res- 
ignation in 1912. He was an able editor, not al- 
ways appreciated by his contemporaries, with a 
“rare capacity for literary expression, through 
which ran a vein of subtle humor, rendering his 
writings as it did his conversation, altogether 
charming” (Taylor, post, p. 780). The younger 
members of his staff, in whom he took a lively 
interest, were greatly influenced by his kindli- 
ness and sympathetic understanding of their 
problems. He wrote few papers, the most im- 
portant being “Influenza in Massachusetts,” a 
Shattuck Lecture given before the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society in 1890, at the height of an 
influenza epidemic. In this lecture Shattuck gave 
an important account of his family and their 
influence on medicine in New England, his 
description of his grandfather being especial- 
ly notable. He was married to Mrs. Amalia 
(Schutte) de La Valle, the daughter of William 
Schutte of Paris, on June 6, 1872. Two daugh- 
ters survived him. 

[The chief reference is the article by E. W. Taylor in 
the Boston Medic, and Snrgic. Jour., May 17, 1923. 
See also, Who's Who in America, 1922-23 ; Report of 
the Secretary of the Class of 1863, Harvard College 
(1913) ; and the Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 13, 
1923.3 H.R.V. 

SHATTUCK, GEORGE CHEYNE (July 
I783--Mar. 18, 1854), physician and philan- 
thropist, was born in Templeton, Mass., the 
youngest son of Benjamin and Lucy (Barron) 
Shattuck. The Shattuck family, many of whom 
have become distinguished in New England life, 
have a common ancestor, William Shattuck, 
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who was bom in England and died in Water- 
town, Mass., in 1672. Shattuclds lather, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College in 1765, a pioneer phy- 
sician in Massachusetts, deeply religious, and 
greatly respected by his contemporaries, was a 
member of the fifth generation in America. He 
named his son for George Cheyne of Bath, Eng- 
land, a physician whom he greatly admired. At 
Dartmouth College George Cheyne Shat tuck re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. in 1803, and M.B, in 
1806. While there he was greatly inlliicncod in 
medicine by Nathan Smith, 1762-1820, and Ly- 
man Spalding Iqq.v.']. He also studied for a 
short period at Harvard College, and finally 
spent a year in medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania where he received the degree of 
M.D. in 1807. Tims equipped with the best med- 
ical teaching of his day, he started a general 
practice of medicine in Boston, living in a fash- 
ionable section of the city. Pie soon became the 
leading physician and one of the most important 
citizens. His practice was very large and he had 
little time to devote to public interests, hut he 
served for a short period as consulting physician 
to the city of Boston, as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society from 1836 to 1840, and 
as president of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 1845-51. 

Philanthropy was essentially a part of Sliat- 
tuck's nature, but he gave without public ac- 
claim. There are many stories about his kind- 
ness, especialy to needy students of Andover and 
Harvard College. Many of his fees were remit- 
ted, although in the best years his practice 
amounted to about $10,000, collected at a time 
when fees were $1.50 a visit. His larger gifts in- 
cluded a donation toward the building of an as- 
tronomical observatory at Dartmouth College, 
many hooks and portraits to the library, funds to 
Harvard College, the endowment of what is now 
the Shattuck Professorship of Pathological An- 
atomy in the Harvard Medical School, nutner- 
ous benefactions to the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and a grant to the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society for the foundation of the Shattuck 
lectures. He assisted James Thacher [q,v .2 
financially with his American New Dispensary 
(i8ro) and his American Medical Biography 
(2 vols., 1828), and John James Audubon [q.v.2 
with the Birds of America (1827-38) . Shattuck, 
himself, wrote little. Soon after he returned 
from the University of Pennsylvania, he won the 
Boylston medical prize two years in succession 
for a series of essays, published in Boston in 
1808. This was his only contribution of note 
except ^^A Dissertation on the Uncertainty of 
the Healing Art,” published in Medical Disser- 


tations read at the .'Inuital Meetings of the Mas- 
sachnselts Medical Society (vol. LY, 1829), a 
stirring jiloa for hygic^iic measures “to prolong 
and render more C()inf()rtal)le hiimati existence” 
(see p. 163), and a huiglliy correspondence with 
Nathan Smith. Sc'voral Imnoniry degrees were 
bestow'cd upon liiiii, imd tiding one of M.D. by 
Dartmouth College in t8t2. 

He was married on Oct, 3, t8u, to Eliza 
Cheever Davis, the daughter of (^aleb Davis of 
Boston. They had six cluklreii, only one of 
whom survived, the oldest son, George Cheyne 
Shattuck After the death of his first wife 

in 1828, he was married to Amelia JL higelow 
of Cambridge, on Aug. 17, 1835. lu-om his first 
wife lie received a large fortune, part of which 
he dispensed, along with his annual income, to 
various cliarities. 

[The chief references to Shat tuck arc ri sermon by 
C. A. Ihirlol, puhlisiicd in lh)St()n in ttS5,j, and Mem- 
oir of the Life and (diameter of (i. ('. Shathiek, hy Rcl- 
warcl Jarvis, M. I)., read Ixdore the Atucrienn Statisti- 
cal Association, April 1 a, 1X5.}, and ])ul)Hslie(l as a 
pamrdilet in that year. Sc(' also, I.enuud Shaltwk, 
MemoriaU of the !h\s'C(’ndaitt^' of William Shattuck 
(1855); [f. A. Kelly and W. 1 ,.. hnrrap;c, Min. Med. 
IHog. (19:20) : W. L. Ihirrayc*, // Hist, of the Mass, 
Med. Soc. (10:13) ; i'h A. Sniitli, 'fhe Life aitd !. otters 
of Nathan Smith (i<)i.|,); and the Itoston fieoning 
Traiisa’ipt, Mar, r8, ao, ay, 185.1. Sliatlnekhs diaries, 
the catalognc of his library, and Ids aeconntdxioks, are 
now deposited in the Boston Medical Library. 1 

I 1 . 1 LV. 

SHATTUCK, GEORGE CHEYNE (July 
22, i8i3-,Mar. 22, 1893), pliysician and philan- 
thropist, the vson of George C'lu'vne Shattuck 
[g.?/.] and Eliza Cheewer (Davis) Shattuck, was 
born in Boston, Mass. He enjoyed exceptional 
educational opportunities, atlcmding the Ihostoii 
Latin School, "‘.Round JTill School” in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under Joseph Green Cogswell [V/.a.l, 
Harvard College, where he received the degree 
of B.A. in 1831, one year at the Harvard Law 
School, and four at the Harvard Medical School, 
receiving the M.D. degree in 1835. After he was 
graduated in medicine, he spent nearly three 
years studying in Europe. Tn I bar is he fell under 
the wSpcll of P. C. A. Louis, one of the best medi- 
cal teachers of his day, whose American pupils 
were to influence the course of medicine in the 
United States to a marked degree, Louis en- 
trusted Shattuck with the translation of his 
Anatomical, Pathglogical and Therapeutic Re- 
searches on the Yellom Pex^er of Gibraltar of 
1828 (1839) sent him to England to study 
typhus fever at the London Fever Hospital. 
Shattuck's report of thirteen cases in which he 
differentiated typhoid from typhus fever was 
read before the Medical Society of Observation 
of Paris in 1838 and published in the Medical 
Examiner, Philadelphia, Feb. 29 and Mar. 7, 
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1840. It is one of the early and important con- 
tributions to the subject, contemporary with the 
work of Gerhard, Pennock and Stille. 

Shattuck returned to Boston in 1840 to begin 
to practise with his father. Although at first 
without hospital or school appointment, he was 
so imbued with the spirit of Louis that he ptab- 
lished a private clinic, or amhulatorkim, in his 
home to train young men in clinical medicine. 
Eminently practical, like his famous teacher, he 
would not tolerate medical hypothesis or "'sys- 
tem makers.’' With Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, and James Jackson, 
1777-1867, he founded the Boston So- 

ciety of Medical Observation, which had a last- 
ing influence on Boston medicine. Official recog- 
nition came at last in 1849 when he succeeded 
Holmes as visiting physician to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. A few years later, in 
1855, he succeeded Jacob Bigelow as professor 
of clinical medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, and in 1864 he was made dean of the 
school. The school at this time was a private 
undertaking for which the faculty were entirely 
responsible. Shattuck woke it out of lethargy, 
kept the best teachers, added new ones, extended 
the teaching outside of the regular courses to Ae 
hospitals and to the physicians’ offices, and in- 
troduced clinical conferences. 

In addition to his work in medical education, 
Shattuck made an important contribution to gen- 
eral education when he founded St. Paul’s School 
in Concord, N. H., in 1855. The school was built 
upon the Cogswell formula, so successful at 
Round Hill: "Physical and moral culture can 
best be carried on where boys live with, and are 
constantly under the supervision of the teachers, 
and in the country" (Coit, post, p. 14). To this 
end he gave his country estate as a site for the 
school, with an adequate endowment. The school 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church, in which 
he was considered the foremost layman of his 
time, were Shattuck’s greatest interests outside 
of medicine, throughout the rest of his life. He 
was a founder and active supporter of the Church 
of the Advent in Boston, and a trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary. A simple and 
sincere man, Shattuck endeared himself to Bos- 
ton by his sturdy and selfless devotion to the wel- 
fare of others. His death was considered almost 
a public calamity. Stille felt that “perhaps no 
one in Boston had done more good to a greater 
number of people” than Shattuck, an opinion 
shared by many of his contpnporaries (Stille, 
post, p. Ixxiv). He was married on Apr. 9? 1S40J 
to Anne Henrietta Brune, the daughter of F. W. 
Brune of Baltimore, Md. She and their three 
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children survived him. Two sons became Boston 
physicians, George Brune Shattuck and Fred- 
erick Cheever Shattuck 

iBosion Medic, arid Siirgic. Jour., xA.pr._6_, 1893 ; Al- 
fred Stille, sketch in Trans. Coll, of Physicians, Phua., 

3 ser., vol. XV (1893^ ; Samuel Eliot, Proc. Am. Acad. 
Arts and ScL, vol. XXVIII (1893) ; H. A. Coit A Ser- 
mo7iin Memory of the late George C. Shattuck (1093I , 

C. D. Bradlee, Nem-England Hist, and Geneal. Reg., 
July 1894; Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 23, 1893; 
diaries and note books, Boston Medical Lil^ary; 
personal reminiscences in “Memorials of St. Pauls 
School” (1891) ; portrait in Boston Medical Library.] 

H. R. V. 

SHATTUCK, LEMUEL (Oct. 15, i793“Ja-n. 
17, 1859), statistician, genealogist, son of John 
and Betsy (Miles) Shattuck and descendant of 
William Shattuck who died in Watertown, Mass., 
in 1672, was born in Ashby, Mass., and brought 
up in or near New Ipswich, N. H. He supple- 
mented brief formal schooling at Appleton Acad- 
emy by private study, then taught school at Troy 
and Albany, N. Y., and later in Detroit, where 
he organized the first Sunday school in hlichi- 
gan. At the age of thirty, he became a merchant 
at Concord, Mass., in partnership with his broth- 
er Daniel. As a member of the school commk- 
tee he reorganized the schools of Concord, in- 
troducing annual school reports, the fi^rst^ of 
which he presented and published. This practice, 
required by law throughout the state as a result 
of his suggestion as a member of the legislature 
in 1838, did much to improve the school^ system. 
About 1834 Shattuck removed to Cambridge and 
some two years later, to Boston, where he be- 
came a publisher and bookseller. At the age of 
forty-six he retired to devote the rest of his life 
to public service. 

His first publications, appearing in a news- 
paper, were papers on the two hundred years of 
Concord’s history. Finding that they kindled 
local interest, he added to them and in 1835 
lished A History of the Town of Concord, a great 
improvement upon preceding town histories. In 
studying local genealogy he found that the Con- 
cord records of births, marriages, and deaths had 
been greatly neglected; accordingly, he joined 
in founding the American Statistical Association, 
1839, and not long afterward, the New-England 
Historic Genealogical Society. He helped to 
persuade the Massachusetts Medical Society and 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences to 
propose a more effective system of registering 
births, marriages, and deaths, and was thus in- 
strumental in securing the passage in 1842 of a 
law requiring such registration, passed in r8^. 
Shattuck furnished material for the early regis- 
tration reports and alone prepared the fourth re- 
port, on a novel plan. As a member of the legis- 
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ure in 1849 became chairman of a special 
mmittee on registration which through its re- 
rt brought about a thorough revision of the 
.te’s registration laws. 

To utilize the statistics of births, marriages, 
i deaths as Shattuck desired to do, further in- 
niation about various classes of the population 
s necessary. Accordingly, he persuaded the 
ston Common Council, of which he had been 
active member in 1837-41, to take a census of 
,t city in 1845, ^^nd was chosen by the conimit- 
to execute the project. His method of pro- 
[ure made this census primarily one of persons 
her than of families. For the first time in the 
ited States the record included “the name and 
cription of every person enumerated . . . 
ong other characteristics specifying the birth 
ce of each, and thus distinguishing the native 
m the foreign population” (Shattuck^s auto- 
graphy, postj p. 308). Shattuck also wrote an 
srpretative introduction to the report, another 
ovation that later became standard practice, 
e federal census of 1840 had been widely and 
tly criticized ; when it was time for the federal 
sus of 1850, Shattuck was called to Wash- 
ton for consultation. He persuaded those who 
re organizing it to introduce many improve- 
ats based on his Boston experience, and as a 
ult that census marked a longer advance over 
predecessor than has been made at any other 

ie became chairman in 1849 oi the commis- 
1 to make a sanitary survey of Massachusetts, 
its Report 1 1850), written entirely by him, is 
lilestone in the development of public health 
'k throughout the country. Dr. Henry 1 . Bow- 
:h [g.z/.] said of it long afterwards, ''The ideas 
tained therein germinated slowly but surely 
Shattuck ... as a layman, did more towards 
aging Massachusetts to its present status than 
the efforts made by the Massachusetts Medi- 
Society in its corporate capacity or by mem- 
5 (^Public Hygiene in AfneHcci, 1877, PP» 
32). Of this same report, which led to the 
ition twenty years later of the Massachusetts 
te Board of Health, another writer said in 
7 , “One is amazed, first, at the far-sighted- 
> of Shattuck, and, second, at the way in 
ch his ideaUlowly fulfilled itself; there is 
dly one of his fifty recommendations which 
not in one way or another been carried out 
VTassachusetts, and there is hardly a public 
th measure put into practice which was not 
cipated by Shattuck, save only those relating 
acteriology — a science then unborn” (George 
Vhipple, State Sanitation, 1, 170). 
hattuck was somewhat above the medium 


height, precise in dress, slightly pompous in man- 
ner. He married Clarissa Baxter of Boston 
Dec. X, 1825, and they had five daughters, of 
whom three survived him. In 1855 he published 
Memorials of the Descendants of Ivillmi Shau 
tuck, a genealogy of his own family. 


lAutomograpliical sketcli in Memorials, mentioned 
ahovc; Nezu-hfiffland Hist, and GcneaL Rea Am 
r86o ; Memoirs of the Members of the Social 
Concord (2 sen, 1888) ; Memorial Bioas. of die NeZ 
England Hist. GcneaL Soc., val. Ill (iBSA* 

Daily Advertiser, hn. 18, i8s9.J 


SHAUBENA [See Shabonke, c . 1775-1859]. 


SHAUCK, JOHN ALLEN (Mar. 26, 1841^ 
Jan. 3, 1918), jurist, was the son of Klah and 
Barbara (Haldeman) Shauck, of Swiss-English 
and German ancestry, respectively. He was born 
near Johnsville in Richland (now in Morrow) 
County, Ohio, to which state his paternal grand- 
father had migrated from Pennsylvania in 1816. 
John worked on the fartn, attended the common 
schools, and entered Otterbein University at 
Westerville, Ohio, where he received the degree 
of A.B. in 1866. A year later he was graduated 
in law at the University of Michigan. He began 
practice in Kansas City, Mo., but in 1869 re- 
turned to Dayton, Ohio, where he formed a part- 
nership with Samuel Boltin. This association 
lasted for fifteen years, becoming especially well 
known in the field of probate and estate practice. 
On June i, 1876, Shauck married Ada May 
Phillips of Centralia, III. 

Upon the creation of the circuit courts in Ohio 
in 1884, Shauck was elected a judge of the sec- 
ond, soon recognized as one of the ablest in the 
state. After ten years' service on this bench he 
was elected, in 1894, a member of the supreme 
court of Ohio, and served for nineteen years, be- 
ing chief justice three times, through the system 
of rotation. He was without question one of the 
greatest of the Ohio supreme court judges. His 
opinions are distinguished not only for their 
broad scholarship and clear legal reasoning, but 
also for their literary style. This same command 
of language appeared in his occasional addresses, 
particularly in that delivered in Cleveland in 
1910 as a tribute to his intimate friend, William 
McKinley. As a judge he stood firmly for what 
he believed to be the most important of the fun- 
damental principles of constitutional law. He 
held that the state legislatures are limited to 
powers governmental in nature and that it is the 
duty of courts to declare void all acts of state 
legislatures which are non-governmental in char- 
acter even though not forbidden by express con- 
stitutional provision. This belief, fortified by a 
naturally conservative attitude of mind, led him 
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to be more than willing to declare void legis- 
lation which to his mind was subversive. As a 
result, the supreme court of Ohio under his domi- 
nating leadership declared void many laws passed 
for social betterment, including an eight-hour 
law and a progressive inheritance tax. Many of 
the amendments proposed by the constitutional 
convention of 1921 were framed for the purpose 
of making such laws constitutional and thus ren- 
dering possible in Ohio legislation which had all 
along found favor in the eyes of the United States 
Supreme Court. Shauck’s most useful contri- 
bution to Ohio jurisprudence was his courageous 
insistence upon the unconstitutional ity of vari- 
ous acts of special legislation, passed for local 
partisan purposes. Such acts had been upheld 
by the supreme court over a long period of years, 
but soon after coming to the bench Shauck set 
out to have these many decisions overruled, and 
was finally successful in having a unanimous 
court concur with him. 

From 1900 to 1915 he taught the subject of 
equity in the College of Law at the Ohio State 
University. As a teacher of law he belonged to 
the old school ; a textbook, supplemented with a 
few selected cases, was his material. After his 
fashion, however, he was an excellent teacher, 
noted for his clarity of exposition and the deep 
personal interest he took in each students de- 
velopment Failing in 1913 of renomination for 
a fourth term on the supreme court, largely be- 
cause of the opposition to his conservative views, 
he associated himself with Edgar L. Weinland 
in Columbus, in the practice of law. In July 1917 
the Ohio State Bar Association elected him its 
president. The following year he died in Colum- 
bus, survived by one daughter. 

[Shauck’s decisions appear in 52-91 Ohio Reports 
and 1—8 Ohio Circuit Court Reports. Biographical in- 
formation has been drawn from 96 Ohio Reports, xli- 
xlviii ; A. W. Drury, Hist, of the City of Dayton and 
Montgomery County (2 vols., 1909) ; Hist, of Morrow 
County and Ohio (1880), p. 831 ; Biog. Annals of Ohio, 
1902-03 (n.d.) ; Who's Who in America, 1916—17; 
Proc. Ohio State Bar Asso., 1918 ; Ohio State Journal 
(Columbus), Jan. 4, 1918; family records and recollec- 
tions.] A.H.T. 

SHAW, ANNA HOWARD (Feb. 14, 1847“- 
July 2, 1919), reformer, physician, minister, 
was born in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, of 
Scotch-English parents, Thomas and Nicolas 
(Stott) Shaw. Her father was descended from 
the ^^fighting Shaws” of Scotland, and from her 
mother’s side of the family as well she inherited 
courage and persistence. In 1849 bhe hope of 
recouping his fortunes her father sailed for 
America, followed in 1851 by his wife and their 
six children. They lived in Lawrence, Mass., 
until 1859, when the visionary Thomas Shaw 


put his small savings into 360 acres of unbroken 
wilderness in Michigan. Having cleared a spot 
large enough for a cabin, he continued for a time 
his trade of designing wall papers in Lawrence 
and sent out his wife and five of the children to 
hold the claim. Anna, who was twelve at the 
time, faced with characteristic courage the diffi- 
culties of these years in the wilderness, of which 
there is a vivid account in her autobiography. 
The Story of a Pioneer (1915). Though she had 
only the rudiments of an education, she read 
eagerly everything that was available and at fif- 
teen became a school teacher at two dollars a 
week and board among her patrons. The years 
of the Civil War, in which her father and older 
brothers served, were particularly hard, but after 
the war, living with a married sister in Big 
Rapids, she entered the high school to prepare 
for college. 

She was now about twenty-three. Her desire 
to become a preacher, an ambition she had cher- 
ished from childhood, was first realized when she 
was invited to preach in a Methodist Church by 
the presiding elder of the district, who later 
asked her to follow him during the year in his 
circuit of thirty-six appointments. Her family, 
strict Unitarians, who objected not only to her 
Methodism but to her preaching, considered that 
she had disgraced them, and for some time there 
was a marked breach between them. At twenty- 
four she was given a license to preach by the 
annual conference. From the fall of 1873 
February 1876, she was a student at Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Mich., where she was soon in the 
midst of a battle to maintain the rights of the 
women students, and where, though she earned 
a little by giving an occasional temperance lec- 
ture or preaching in the neighboring villages, 
her financial problems were serious. After deep 
consideration, however, she decided to go on to 
the theological school of Boston University, an 
act which she later described as “an instance of 
stepping off a solid plank and into space'’ ( Shaw, 
post, p. 82). Living in a little attic room on Tre- 
mont Street with no light but a skylight, no heat, 
and no water, she cooked her food over a coal-oil 
lamp and almost starved. At last the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society arranged that she 
should have an allowance of three dollars and a 
half a week ; with this and the two dollars grant- 
ed to licensed preachers for rent, she finished the 
year. During the summers she served as a sub- 
stitute preacher on Cape Cod and was temporary 
pastor at Hingham. After finishing at the uni- 
versity in 1878 she became pastor of a church of 
the Wesleyan Methodist denomination at East 
Dennis, where she spent seven years. Since she 
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was not an “ordained” but only a “licensed'’ min- 
ister, she could not administer the sacraments or 
baptize or receive members into the church, al- 
though she could perform the marriage service 
and bury the dead. When the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination twice refused to ordain her, she 
applied to the Methodist Protestant Church, and 
after a rigorous examination she was ordained, 
Oct. 12, 1880, against strong opposition. While 
she was at East Dennis she not only conducted 
three seiwices a Sunday, did all the necessary 
parish work, and often lectured in Boston, but 
began and completed a course in the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, where she received the 
degree of M.D. in 1886. 

During her years in Boston she made many 
friends, among them such prominent figures as 
Mary R. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Lucy Stone and Henry Brown 
Blackwell, Ralph Waldo Emerson and his wife, 
Amos Bronson Alcott and his daughter Louisa, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and Wendell Phillips 
iqq.v.l. Partly through them she had come to 
desire a wider field for her efforts. She had be- 
come interested not only in the tetnperance move- 
ment but in woman’s suffrage, which she saw as 
a requisite in all reform work for women. In 1885 
she became lecturer for the Massachusetts State 
Suffrage Association, of which Lucy Stone was 
president, and until the end of her life was ac- 
tively associated with the effort to secure suf- 
frage for women. In 1886, at the urging of 
Frances E. Willard [^.z^.], she became superin- 
tendent of franchise of the national Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, a position she 
held, for the most part without payment, for 
many years. About 1887 she began to lecture 
independently. She was soon in constant de- 
mand ; night after night the year around she lec- 
tured, at “Chautauquas” and conventions during 
the summer and all over the country cliiriiig the 
winter. She later wrote of all-night journeys in 
freight-cars, engines, and cabooses as “casual 
commonplaces, and of thirty- and forty-mile 
drives across the country in blizzards and bitter 
cold. 

Although she knew well the prominent re- 
formers of Hew England, she did not meet Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan Brownell Anthony, 
Lucretia Coffin Mott [qq.v.l, and others of that 
branch of the suffrage movement in New York 
until she had been actively engaged in it for sev- 
eral years. After 1888, when she and Susan B. 
Anthony first met at the International Council 
of^ Women in Washington, they were intimate 
friends ; for eighteen years they campaigned to- 
gether for woman’s rights, attended conventions, 
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appeared before committees of Congress, and 
went to conventions in luiropc. From '1892, 
when Miss Anthony hecaiuc president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, Anna Shaw was vice-president at large, 
and in T904 she became president, an office she 
held for eleven years. After 1909, when national 
suffrage headciuarters were opened in New York, 
she made the city tlie point of her going and com- 
nig, Slie titteiidc. (1 tlic‘ now fie([ucnt conventions 
for amending state constitutions and was great- 
ly assisted in her work by Jane Addams and 
Katharine Dexter McCormick, who became of- 
ficers of the national suffrage association. In 
1915, recognizing that her oliject was nearly 
tichicved, she ii'sigiu'd the prc'sidenc)^, loecoming 
honorary president for life. Had it not been for 
the World War she iniglit now have 1 )cen free 
of some of her lR‘a,viest responsibilities. In April 
1917, however, she was appointed by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense chairman oi the women’s 
committee, and from then until the middle of 
March 1919, when the committee ceast'd to exist, 
she devoted herself to it. She received the high- 
est tributes for Ibis work and was awarded the 
Distingiiislied Sc'rvicc.^ Mt^lal. She now saw an 
opportunity to take up the work for the federal 
suffrage amendment, which was at its most criti- 
cal stage in C-ongnRSs, and had anuingcd a long 
list of speaking engageinents in various con- 
stituencies until May. But at the urging of Wil- 
liain Howard Taft and of A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard Univtu’sity, she joined 
them on a tour of the country to advocate the 
League of Nations and tlie tre«aty of peace under 
the auspices of the Iwague to IHiforce Peace. 
She surpassed the cdotpience of all her former 
vSpeeclics, and vast crowds came out to hear her. 
Ill from over-exertion, she was obliged to enter 
a hospital in Springfield, 111., where she was 
found to have pneumonia. She diocl several weeks 
later at her home in M oylan, Pa. 

Her personal life was centered upon her home, 
her friends, and members of her family ; with her 
lived Lucy E. Antliony, a niece of Susan B. An- 
thony, who was her private secretary, friend, and 
companion for over thirty years. As a lecturer 
she had no equal among women, a distinction 
that was acknowledged not only in the United 
States but abroad. Her voice was rich and musi- 
cal, and she could speak for several hours with- 
c^t any apparent strain. The word, the phrase, 
the quotation she needed were always at her 
command, and she was mistress of all the arts of 
oratory. She was only five feet tall and was 
rather stout Her hair, worn in a pompadour, 
grew white at an early age, but her black eyes 
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Sparkled and her smile won an audience imme- 
diately. Her humor, courage, and practical sense, 
which gave her the balance so conspicuously ab- 
sent in many reformers, were invaluable aids to 
her in public activities. A vivid and forceful 
personality, she made friends and won admira- 
tion wherever she went. At the time of her death 
there w^ere messages of regret from the most dis- 
tinguished men and w’-omen of many countries, 
and many editorial tributes in the newspapers. 
Memorial foundations were later established at 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, and the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 

[JVho's Who in America, 1918—19; Anna H. Shaw, 
The Story of a Pioneer (1915) ; Susan B. Anthony and 
Ida H. Harper, eds., The Hist, of Woman Suffrage, 
vols. IV-VI (1902-22) ; Emily N. Blair, The Woinan’s 
Committee, 17. S. Council of Nat. Defense, An In- 
terpretative Report (1920) ; obituary in N. Y. Times, 
July 3, 1919.] I.H.H. 

SHAW, EDWARD RICHARD (Jan. I 3 > 
i8so-Feb. II, 1903) , educator, was born at Bell- 
port, Long Island, N. Y., the son of Joseph Mer- 
ritt and Caroline Amanda (Gerard) Shaw. His 
early education was received at Bellport Acad- 
emy and the Port Jefferson High School. On 
July 10, 1876, he married Hulda Maria Green, 
by whom he had one child, a son, who died in 
1889. Shaw was graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., in 1881, with the degree of 
Ph.B. and in 1887 received that of M.A. from 
the same institution. He entered the Graduate 
School of New York University while teaching, 
attending lectures and seminars after public- 
school hours, and in 1890 was made a doctor of 
philosophy. 

Shaw’s first teaching was done in the high 
school at Greenport, Long Island. In 1883 he 
was elected principal of the Yonkers high school. 
Here he made important reforms, especially in 
the teaching of physics and mathematics. He 
developed and introduced an inductive approach 
to geometry, which was widely adopted, and 
wrote two textbooks. Physics by Expermenf 
(1891), and English Composition by Practice 
(1892) . In his writings for educational journals 
he emphasized the significance of the motor fac- 
tor in education, and the importance of studying 
educational problems in the light of biology and 
the theory of evolution. During his nine years 
at Yonkers he became known as one of the ablest 
high school principals in the country. 

His experience in this position convinced him 
that teachers in secondary schools needed pro- 
fessional training on a higher level than that 
then given in normal schools, and he further be- 
lieved that such training could be given only by 
universities, in departments established especial- 
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ly for the purpose. Largely through his efforts 
and advice, in 1887 New York University estab- 
lished a professorship of pedagogy in its Grad- 
uate School and in October 1890 expanded this 
professorship into the School of Pedagogy, a 
professional school on an equal basis with the 
Law School and the Medical School. A faculty 
of four full professors and three lecturers was 
appointed. This was the first university school 
of education, in distinction from a mere profes- 
sorship, established in the United States, and is 
now one of the largest. Shaw became a professor 
in this school in 1892, and in 1894 was promoted 
to the position of dean, which he held until his 
resignation in 1901. In November 1902 he was 
elected superintendent of schools of E.ochester, 
N. Y., but while preparing for his new duties 
was taken ill, and died in February following. 

Shaw was deeply interested in the new edu- 
cational movements of his day and appraised 
them with keen judgment and an unbiased mind. 
He made repeated journeys to Europe and to 
many parts of America and was thus able to 
bring to his students in New York University 
the best current thought on education in all 
progressive countries. He was a man of rare 
ability as a classroom instructor, exercising a 
marked influence over his students, who were 
mature young men and women, most of whom 
had had some experience in teaching. In 1901 
he published School Hygiene, a textbook which 
was a standard work and widely used for many 
years. He also translated and edited Wilhelm 
Ostermann’s Das Interesse (1895), under the 
title Interest in Its Relation to Pedagogy ( 1899), 
and published a purely literary volume, Legends 
of Fire Island (1895). A posthumous work en- 
titled A New Course of Study, and containing a 
biographical sketch of him by Earl Barnes, was 
published in 1904. 

[Biog. sketch by Earl Barnes, mentioned above ; The 
Men of Lafayette (1891) ; Universities and Their Sons: 
N. y. Univ. (1901), ed. by J. L. Chamberlain; N. Y. 
XJniv., 1832-1932 (1933), ed. by T. F. Jones; Who's 
Who in America, 1901-02 ; JV. V. Times, Feb, 12, 1903 ; 
records of N. Y. Univ. ; correspondence with relatives 
and friends.] T. M. B. 

SHAW, ELIJAH (Dec. 19, i793”May 5, 1851), 
pioneer minister of the Christian Connection, 
was born in Kensington, Rockingham County, 
N. H., of Scotch descent, the son of Elijah and 
Deborah (Nudd) Shaw. He was a farmer’s 
hoy, and the only formal education he received 
was that afforded by winter terms in the local 
school. The Shaws were Congregationalists, but 
partly through the influence of the father’s sec- 
ond wife — ^Elijah’s mother died when he was 
fourteen — ^the family became connected with the 
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movement for a vital, undenominational Chris- 
tianity inaugurated in New England by Abner 
Jones [q.v.l. Elijah was converted at the age of 
seventeen and almost immediately became an ac- 
tive religious worker. In the first half of the 
following year, i8ii, he visited Newburyport, 
Mass., and Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to receive 
medical treatment, for, in addition to other in- 
firmities, he had an affection of the right hip 
which incapacitated him for farm labor and gave 
him more or less trouble throughout his life. 
During the next three years he made frequent 
tours as an exhorter, not only in his native state 
but also in Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 
On Mar. 31, 1814, he was ordained to the min- 
istry at the ‘"Christian” meeting house in Ken- 
sington. 

From this time on his labors in behalf of the 
developing religious body he had joined Avere 
incessant and varied. On July 16, 1818, be mar- 
ried Lydia True of Andover, N. li., and soon 
afterward they removed to Cayuga County, N. 
Y., and settled at Brutus. For eight years or 
more Shaw cared for the congregation there and 
for those in surrounding towns, also making nu- 
merous missionary tours, some of which extend- 
ed into Ohio and northward into Canada. Re- 
turning with his family to New England in the 
spring of 1828, he took charge of a church in 
Salisbury, Mass., but in 1830 accepted an invita- 
tion to become pastor of a church in Portland, 
Me. He was away much of the time, however, on 
preaching tours that carried him throughout New 
England. In 1834 he resigned and, after making 
his home in Amesbury, Mass., for a brief period, 
removed to Exeter, N. FI., to take editorial 
charge of the Christian. Journal. This paper was 
a continuation of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
the earliest religious newspaper in the United 
States, started in 1808 by Elias Smith 
From 1818 to 1835 it was published as the Chris- 
tian Herald by Robert Foster, from whom it was 
taken over by the Eastern Christian Publishing 
Association, organized Jan. r, 1835, with Shaw 
as one of its executive committee. Shaw was 
sole editor of the Jonrml from 1835 1840 and 

associated with it till the end of his life. First 
issued as a bi-weekly, it later became a weekly. 
In 1840, when relieved of office work in connec- 
tion with the paper, he removed to Lowell, Mass. 
The remaining eleven years of his life he spent 
in untiring labors, especially in behalf of edu- 
cation and organized missionary activity. For 
brief periods he had pastoral care of churches in 
Lowell, Mass., Durham, N. H., Franklin and 
Fall River, Mass. ; he also continued his itinerant 
preaching. For a time (1842-43) he was agent 
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to secure funds for the establishment of Durham 
(N. H.) Academy, lie imhlhhcd Sentiments of 
the Christians ( 1847 ) , a brief work setting forth 
succinctly the history, beliefs, and ecclesiastical 
polity of the Christian Connection. The preced- 
ing year he had served as president of its Gen- 
eral Conference. I n 18..1.0 he began in the columns 
of the Christian Herald a scries of articles urg- 
ing a ""missionary system,” and partly as a re- 
sult of tliese articles and other efforts of bis the 
New England Missionary Society was formed 
in 1845, which Shaw was appointed agent. He 
traveled in its interests chiefly in New England, 
but in 1850 made a tour from Massachusetts to 
Michigan and back. I 1 iis was his last great ef- 
fort; for some time his health had been failing, 
and in May of the following year he died. 

[Letitia J. S. Brawn, Memoir of Elder Elijah Shaw, 
by His Daughter (1852), reprints Sentiments of the 
Christians and other of Sli.'iw’s writinj.ns ; see also E. W. 
Humphreys, Memoirs of Deceased Christian Ministers 
(1880), and M. T. Morrill, A Hist, of the Christian 
Denomination in America ( 1 9 1 3) . J 1?^ g 

SHAW, HENRY (July 24, i8oo-Aug. 25, 
1889), founder of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, was born at Sbefileld, Ifnglancl, the eldest 
of the four children of Saiaah ( I loole) and Joseph 
Shaw, both natives of Leicester. His father was 
a manufacturer of grates and fire-irons. Be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen he attended 
Mill liigh School, near London, whidi a hun- 
dred years Ixdore had been the home of Peter 
Collinson, a merchant who was the friend and 
correspondent of LimuLnis, John Bartram 
and other well-known botanists. Here he ac- 
quired a good knowledge of French and received 
excellent training in mathematics. 

Emigrating to Canada with his father in 1818, 
he was sent to New Orleans to learn the cotton 
business but he remained less than a year. In 
May 1819 he went to St Louis. There he set 
up a small hardware and cutlery btusiness in a 
second-story room, where for a time lie slept, 
cooked, and ate his meals as well as sold his 
goods. Social life had little attraction for him, 
but he read widely and applied himself diligently 
to his work. By the time he was forty he had 
accumulated what he regarded as a fortune, and 
he retired from business to enjoy it. Mast of the 
next ten years he spent in travel abroad, im- 
proving his knowledge of languages and becom- 
ing, though his tastes remained sober, a thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan gentleman. He had a great 
interest in plants and with advice from such men 
as Asa Gray, Dr. George Englemann \qq.v. 2 ) <itid 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, then the director 
of Kew Gardens, he established a garden in St 
Louis that was in reality a scientific institution 
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for the study of plants. Work was begua in 1857, 
and about i860 “Mr. Shaw’s garden,” as it was 
popularly known, was opened to the public. There 
he built up the nucleus of one of the best bo- 
tanical libraries, as well as one of the largest 
herbariums, in the United States and provided 
in his will for the maintenance of a scientific 
staff which was to conduct “scientific investi- 
gations in botany proper, in vegetable physiol- 
ogy, the diseases of plants, the study of the forms 
of vegetable life . , Through a special act of 
the legislature, the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
as he named it, was established under a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees, the income from 
Shaw’s estate being its only source of revenue. 
He also endowed what came to be known as the 
Henry Shaw School of Botany of Washington 
University. After 1851 he scarcely left St. Louis 
but devoted his time to the development of his 
garden and to the planning and planting of Tow- 
er Grove Park, his gift to the city. He never 
married. He died in St. Louis and was buried 
in the garden in a place he had chosen. During 
his lifetime the institution he founded was the 
only one of its kind in the United States, and af- 
ter his death it continued to be one of the impor- 
tant botanical gardens of the world. 

[Shaw’s diaries and MSS. are in the library of the 
Mo. Botanical Garden. See Mo. Botanical Garden Bull., 
Sept. 1918, Apr. 1921, June 1926, May 1931, pd esp. 
Jan. 1921, which contains a series of portraits, and 
Nov. 1924, which reprints a biog. sketch from First 
Ann. Report Mo. Botanical Garden, 1890 ; obituary in 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 26, 1889.] G.T.M. 

SHAW, HENRY WHEELER (Apr. 21, 
i8i8-Oct. 14, 1885), humorist, better known by 
his pseudonym Josh Billings, was born in Lanes- 
boro, Berkshire County, Mass., the son of Henry 
and Laura (Wheeler) Shaw. His grandfather, 
Samuel Shaw, a Vermont physician, was sent to 
jail for libelling John Adams and afterward, ap- 
parently for the same reason, to Congress. His 
father, for many years a henchman of Henry 
Clay’s, ended his career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by voting for the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which was unpopular in the Berkshires. A 
maternal uncle, John Savage, after holding vari- 
ous political offices, was for fourteen years chief 
j ustice of New Y ork, Shaw attended an academy 
kept by John Hotchin in Lenox and entered 
Hamilton College in 1832, but neglected his 
books and was dismissed in his sophomore year 
for removing the clapper froni the chapel bell. 
The records of his next twenty years are scanty. 
Armed with letters of recommendation from 
John Quincy Adams, Plenty Qay, and Martin 
Van Buren tqq.'i /*] , he went west and at St. Louis 
joined a party of young men who proposed to 
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explore the Rocky Mountains, but when one of 
his companions died on the Kansas prairie the 
ill-considered expedition broke up. For a year 
or more he sojourned in Norwalk, Ohio, where 
he was remembered as a practical joker. One of 
his reputed hoaxes was a public lecture, “On 
Milk,” a device to which he reverted when he 
became a professional humorist. After some 
years’ absence he returned home and was mar- 
ried on Feb. 18, 1845, at Lebanon, N. Y., to 
Zilpha Bradford (Palmer, post^ p. 165), daugh- 
ter of Levi Bradford of Lanesboro, by whom he 
had two daughters. For a few years he lived as 
a farmer in his native township and then set out 
again for the West. After a harrowing experi- 
ence as proprietor of a ramshackle Ohio river 
steamboat, which he tried to navigate in mid- 
winter, Shaw decided that he had been a rolling 
stone long enough and settled in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., as an auctioneer and dealer in real estate. 

He was forty-five years old before he began 
to write. His earliest attempts were printed in 
the New Ashford, Mass., Eagle and in Pough- 
keepsie newspapers, but until he rewrote his 
“Essay on the Mule” in grotesque misspelling he 
attracted no attention. Through the kindness of 
Charles Farrar Browne [q^v. 2 , better known as 
Artemus Ward, he secured a publisher for his 
first book, Josh Billings, His Sayings (1865). 
Similar collections followed: Josh Billmgs on 
Ice, and Other Things (1868) ; Josh Billings^ 
Farmer^ s Allmmax for the Year 1870 (1869-70) 
— a success that he repeated each year until 1880 ; 
Twelve Ancestral Sighns in the Billings^ Zodiac 
Gallery ( 1873) ; Josh Billings, His W orks Com’ 
plete (1876) ; Everybody's Friend (1874) ; Josh 
Billings' Tramp Kards ( 1877) , Complete Comical 
Writings ( 1877) ; Josh Billings Struggling with 
Things (1881); and Josh Billings' Spice Box 
(1881). His books were pirated extensively in 
England. The range of his gift was narrow. 
“With me,” he once observed, “everything must 
be put in two or three lines.” He had no knack 
for story-telling or character portrayal, and his 
satire was too kindly to have much edge ; but as 
a crackerbox philosopher, issuing bucolic aphor- 
isms by the hundred, he had no equal among his 
contemporaries and has been surpassed only by 
Edgar Watson Howe. His best work is in the 
Allminax. Like other humorists of his day, he 
early ventured upon the lecture platform, but 
success came slowly. Once he gained a reputation, 
he removed from Poughkeepsie and made his 
headquarters in New York. He was fond of 
travel, and the discomforts of a lecturing tour 
were for him excitement and pleasure. He was 
tall and corpulent. Long hair — a fashion he de- 
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tested — concealed a birthmark on his neck. In 
his maturity the harum-scarum, shiftless youth 
had long- since disappeared in the thrifty, kindly 
moralist. He was unaffectedly domestic in his 
habits, was fond of driving- and of trout-fishing, 
and read little except the newspapers and the 
Bible. His fame was largely popular, but a few 
earnest pursuers of the autochthonous in Ameri- 
can literature thought they saw in him a Yankee 
Rochefoucauld. He died of an apoplectic stroke 
at Monterey, Cal., while sunning himself on a 
hotel veranda, and was buried in Laneshoro. 

[Cyril Clemens, Josh Billings, Yankee Humorist 
(Webster Groves, Mo., 1932), and Jennette R. Tandy, 
Crackerbox Philosophers in Am. Humor and Satire 
(1925) are the most useful references. Both have bib- 
liographies, See also W. P. Trent, Retrospect of 
Am. Humor,"’ Century Mag., Nov. 1901 ; E. P. Thom- 
son, in New England Mag., Peb. 1899 ; F. S. Smith, 
Life and Adventures of Josh Billings (1883); Apple- 
tons' Ann. Cyc., 1885 ; obituaries in Evening Post (N. 
Y.) and Boston Transcript, Oct. 15, 1S85 ; C. J. Palmer, 
Hist, of Town of Lanesborough, Mass. (1005).] 

G.H.G. 

SHAW, HOWARD VAN DOREN (May 7, 
1869-May 6, 1926) , architect, -was born in Chi- 
cago, 111 . His father was Theodore Andrews 
Shaw, a wholesale dry-goods merchant of Madi- 
son, Ind., whose Scotch Presbyterian ancestry 
went back to the settlement of Pennsylvania. His 
mother was Sarah Van Doren of Brooklyn, a 
descendant of Pieter Van Doom, who emigrated 
to America from Holland in 1659 smd settled at 
New Amsterdam. After preparing for college at 
the Harvard School in Chicago Shaw went to 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1890. After 
studying architecture at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (1890-91), he spent about 
a year abroad and returned to Chicago and en- 
tered the office of William LeBaron jenney [q.v.} 
and William B. Mundie, pioneers in the design 
and erection of the skyscraper. On Apr. 20, 1893, 
he married Frances Wells, daughter of a promi- 
nent Chicago merchant, who with their three 
daughters survived him at the time of his death. 
When, sometime in the following year, he opened 
an office of his own, his work consisted at first 
in designing houses for his friends. His practice 
soon increased, however, and as his performance 
and his reputation grew together he became 
probably the most highly regarded architect in 
the sphere of domestic, ecclesiastical, and non- 
commercial architecture in the Middle West. 

His work, particularly in domestic architec- 
ture, exerted a powerful influence on younger 
architects and on taste in general. Though remi- 
niscent often of English or Austrian precedent, 
his style was very personal. He never used 
French and seldom Italian motives. The build- 
ings he erected, for the most part, were of such 


character and magnitude that neither his ideals 
nor his talents had to suffer restrictions. He 
designed many town houses in Chicago, and 
country houses in Lake Forest and other fash- 
ionable suburbs. His other buildings include the 
Market Square in Lake Forest; a model town, 
built by the Clayton Mark Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indiana Harbor, Inch ; and in Chicago the 
Lakeside Press buildings; the Mentor Building; 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church (with Cram' 
Goodhue, and Ferguson) ; the University Church 
of the Disciples of Christ; the Quadrangle Club, 
University of Chicago; the keancth Sawyer 
Goodman Memorial Theatre ; apartments at 1130 
Lake Shore Drive, 2450 Lakeview Avc., and 191 
E. Walton Place. Of all these and a great many 
others it can be said that each exemplified origi- 
nality, taste, and learning at its ])est. It is to be 
regretted that Shaw designed so few churches, 
for he was an excellent Golhicist. In his last 
days he was awarded the gold medal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architecture for service to 
American architecture. 


About 1898 he built a beautiful house, ^'Rag- 
dale/' in Lake Forest, 111 ., where he lived until 
his death. The estate became an experimental 
laboratory for the testing of his taste and crafts- 
manship. Here, in his spare hours, he became 
an excellent carpenter, liricklayer, tree-surgeon, 
gardener, and painter; he also designed the set- 
ting, lighting effects, and scenery for an out- 
door theatre, and did much of the work upon it 
Throughout his life he sought recreation in 
travel, often in Europe. Although he was of a 
markedly retiring disposition, behind the scenes 
he exerted a powerful influence in many civic 
and charitable activities. He was a trustee of 
the Art Institute of Chicago from 1900, chairman 
of the state art commission, a trustee of the 
United Charities and of Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, 111 . He was a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects and active in its councils. 
Shortly before his death, too late for him to serve, 
he was appointed a member of the United States 
battle monument commission, and was directed 
to design the United States naval monument at 
Brest and the memorial chapel in Flanders Field 
He died of anemia in Baltimore, Md. 

[Shaw’s work is discussed in Architectural Record, 
Alrchitect, Oct, X917; znd. Bouse 
Beautiful, Mar, 1957. See also PPho's Who in Afner" 
XJniv, Obit. Record of Grads. 
G926L Forty Tear Record, Class of rSgo, Yale Coll 
Brickbmlder, Jan. 1916; 
Webern Arcluteci, Sept. 1926 ; Am, Architect, May 30, 
1920; JOur. Am. Inst, of Architects, July 1926 ; Archi- 
tectural Forww, June, July 1926 ; Architectural Record^ 
n ^ obituanes in Sun (Baltimore), Chicago 

Batly Netvs, May 7, 1926; poem in Poetry, July 

T.E.T. 
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SHAW, JOHN (1773-Sept. 17, 1823), naval 
officer, was born at Mounttnellick, Queen's 
County, Ireland, the son of John and Elizabeth 
(Barton) Shaw, and died at Philadelphia, Pa. 
His paternal grandfather was an English army 
officer who entered Ireland on service in 1690 
and later married and settled there. His father 
also became an army officer and served in Ireland 
and Germany. In 1763 he returned from the Con- 
tinent, married Elizabeth Barton, a member of 
an English family which had become established 
in Kilkenny, and in 1779 retired to a farm where 
he subsequently eked out a meager livelihood and 
reared a large family. Poverty ultimately led to 
the emigration of two sons, John and an elder 
brother, to America. Reaching New York in 
December 1790, they soon proceeded to Phila- 
delphia to seek employment. Apparently in con- 
sequence of his recent voyage, John immediately 
began a seafaring career. Between March 1791 
and the autumn of 1797 he made four voyages 
to the East Indies. He also was employed in 
Philadelphia counting-houses and served with 
the Macpherson Blues, a volunteer military or- 
ganization which in 1794 helped to suppress the 
insurgents in western Pennsylvania. Becoming 
master of a brig in 1797, he spent the next year 
in making a voyage to the West Indies and in 
trying to evade French privateers. Immediately 
after returning to Baltimore he entered the 
United States navy and on Aug. 3, 1798, was 
commissioned lieutenant. Until October 1799 he 
served aboard the Montezuma, which was en- 
gaged in convoying merchantmen throughout 
West Indian waters, and displayed such marked 
abilities that he soon received command of the 
schooner Enterprise. With her Shaw made a 
brilliant record ; within a few months the Enter- 
prise captured eight French privateers and fought 
five sharply-contested actions, of which two were 
“with vessels of superior force^' (Cooper, posfj 
vol. I, p. 139). 

His activities during the ensuing years were 
exceedingly varied- In 1801 he commanded the 
George Washington on a voyage to Algiers with 
tribute to that regency ; the following year, hav- 
ing been placed on half pay, he obtained a fur- 
lough that enabled him to make a voyage as mas- 
ter of a merchantman to Canton. In 1804, while 
he was absent, he was promoted to the rank of 
commander and upon his return volunteered to 
lead a flotilla of gunboats against Tripoli. In 
1805 he was placed in command of the frigate 
John Adams and, accompanied by three gun- 
boats, sailed to the Mediterranean but soon re- 
turned to America, peace with Tripoli having 
been declared in the meantime. He was ordered 
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to New Orleans in 1806 to construct gunboats 
for coastal defense, and Aug. 27, 1807, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain. Learning about 
Aaron Burr’s intrigues in the Southwest, he 
prepared to frustrate them by mobilization of a 
naval force in the lower Mississippi. Later he 
served as a witness at Burr’s trial. From May 
1808 until August 1810 he was in charge of the 
navy yard at Norfolk, Va.; from 1811 until the 
spring of 1814 he was actively engaged in forti- 
fying New Orleans and in helping to capture 
Mobile. In 1814 he took command of the naval 
squadron which was being blockaded by the 
British in the vicinity of New London, Conn., 
and there remained until the end of the war. 
Soon after he joined Commander William Bain- 
bridge’s squadron, ordered to the Mediterranean 
to settle accounts with Algiers, and when peace 
was made he remained behind in command of a 
squadron to protect American interests. After 
December 1817, when he returned to America, 
he did not go to sea. During his last years he 
was for a time in charge of the Boston navy yard 
and later of the naval station at Charleston, S. C. 
He was twice married. His first wife was Eliza- 
beth Palmer, a Philadelphia Quakeress; she 
bore him a number of children, but only two 
daughters reached maturity. His second wife, 
whom he married Oct. 13, 1820, and by whom 
he had no issue, was Mary Breed of Charles- 
town, Mass., a member of the family after which 
Breed’s Hill, of Revolutionary fame, was named. 

[R. W. Irwin, The Dxplamatic Relations of the U. S. 
with the Barbary Bowers, 1776-1816 (1931), and G. 
W, Allen, Our Navy and the Barb ary Corsairs (1905) 
contain numerous references to Shawls Mediterranean 
activities. See also J. F. Cooper, Lives of Distinguished 
Am. Naval Officers (1846), vol. I; Nati Gazette and 
Lit. Reg. (Phila.), Sept. 20, 1823; T. B. Wyman, Gen- 
eal. and Estates of Charlestown . . . Mass., 162^1818 
(1879), vol. II ; brief obituary in Foulsonfs Am. Daily 
Advertiser, Sept. 18, 1823.3 R. W.I. 

SHAW, JOHN (May 4, i77^Jan. 10, 1809), 
physician, poet, was born at Annapolis, Md. He 
entered St. John’s College in that city at its open- 
ing in 1789 and graduated as Latin salutatorian 
in October 1796, in the same class with his close 
friend, Francis Scott Key. His first published 
poem, apparently, was ''The Voice of Freedom” 
in the Baltimore Telegraphe for May 13, 1795* 
For two years he remained at Annapolis study- 
ing medicine under Dr. John Thomas Shaaff 
and reading widely in Greek and medieval med- 
ical literature. In November 1798 he went to 
Philadelphia to continue his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but a boyish freak led 
him to take the post of surgeon on a squadron 
about to sail for Algiers, and on Dec. 23 he em- 
barked with James Leander Cathcart and Wil- 
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Ham Eaton on the brig Sophia, For a 

few months he was Eaton's secretary at Tunis 
and was then sent to London to confer on diplo- 
matic business with the elder Rufus King [q.v.‘]. 
He visited Italy, Gibraltar, and Lisbon, and 
learned not only Portuguese, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian but also some Arabic. He returned to An- 
napolis in the spring of 1800 but sailed again in 
July 1801 to take up his medical studies at Edin- 
burgh. In 1803 he accompanied the colony sent 
out by Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, 
to Prince Edward Island, where he had to cope 
with a severe epidemic. Early in 1805 he re- 
turned once more to Annapolis and took up prac- 
tice with his old teacher Shaaff, but after his 
marriage on Feb. 12, 1807, to Jane Selby (or 
Telby) of Annapolis he removed to Baltimore. 
There he gained immediate recognition. In 1807 
he joined with James Cocke and John Beale 
Davidge [q.v.] to secure a charter from the state 
legislature for the College of Medicine of Mary- 
land, the fifth medical school in the United 
States, and the forerunner of the University of 
Maryland. The three founders and their col- 
leagues gave instruction in their own houses, 
Shaw taking charge of the work in chemistry. 
He taught and worked with enthusiasm. One 
experiment that he conducted obliged him to im- 
merse his arms in cold water at frequent inter- 
vals throughout an entire night; this exposure 
brought on an attack of pleurisy, and after it 
tuberculosis set in. In accordance with the prac- 
tice of the time, he set out for the South. He died 
at sea while voyaging from Charleston, S. C., to 
the Bahamas. He had contributed poems to Jo- 
seph Dennie's Port Folio between 1801 and 1805 
under the name of Ithacus (A. PI. Smyth, The 
Philadelphia Magazines and their Contributors, 
1892), and in 1810 Poems by the Late Doctor 
John Shaw was published at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, with a memoir, including selections 
from his journal and letters, by John Elihu Hall 
Iq.v .] . His poems reveal no conspicuous talent 
or originality, yet they were sufficiently pleasing 
to gain a place in nineteenth-century anthologies 
of American verse from Samuel Kettell's in 1829 
to E. C. Stedman’s in 1900. The best of them 
stand comparison with the work of Francis Hop- 
kinson and with all but the finest of Philip 
Freneau's. 


[Hairs memoir in Poems hy the Late Dr. John Shau 
(1810) IS the only authority for Shaw's life but is gen* 
erally inaccessible. The best secondary account is Johr 
kuhrah, “John Shaw— A Medical Poet of Md./’ An^ 
rials of Medical Bist., Sept. 1921. See also H A. Kellj 
and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; E. F 
V? Fketch of the Univ. of Md. School oj 

Medinne (iZgi) ; E. A, and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyc. oj 
Am. LtL ( 1875), vol. I.] Q jj Q 


SHAW, LEMUEL (Jan. 9, 1781-Mar, 30, 
1861), jurist, was born in Barnstable, Mass., the 
second son of Oakes Shaw and his second wife 
Susanna, who was a daughter of John H. Hay- 
ward of Braintree. Tire Shaws were descendants 
of Abraham Shaw, who left Halifax, England, 
in 1636 and settled in Dedham, Mass. Oakes 
Shaw (a Congrcgationalist minister, was pastor 
of the West Church in Barnstable forty-seven 
years. Lemuel was named for his imcle, Dr. 
Hayward of Boston, father of George Hayward 
the surgeon. Taught at home by his fa- 
ther except for a few months at Braintree he en- 
tered Harvard in 1796. There he taught school 
in winter vacations. Aft:cr graclnating with high 
rank in 1800, he taught for a year in a Boston 
public school, and wrote articles and read proof 
for the Boston GazeUe, a Federalist newspaper. 
In August 1801 he began studying law in Bos- 
ton under David Everett [(/.r'.]. Meanwhile he 
learned French proficiently from a refugee, An- 
toine Jay, afterwards a fcuindcr in France of the 
liberal C onstitutionncl. In 1802 he moved with 
Everett to Amherst, N. H., where besides doing 
legal work he contributed a poem on dancing 
and translations from French to tlic Farmers* 
Cabinet, a local newspaper. He became engaged 
to Nancy Melville, daughter of Maj. Thomas 
Melville of Boston, the original of Holmes's 
'The Last Leaf," but she died soon afterwards. 

Admitted to the bar in Flillsboro County, 
N. H., in September 1804, and in Plymouth 
County, Mass., in November, he began practice 
in Boston. When his associate left Boston after 
being acquitted of murder in a political quarrel, 
he practised alone for fifteen years; about 1822 
he took Sidney Bartlett, an able trial lawyer, as 
his junior partner. His practice gradually be- 
came large, but he was less known as an advo- 
cate than as the adviser of important commer- 
cial enterprises. On Jan. 6, 1818, he married 
Elizabeth Knapp, daughter of Josiah Knapp of 
Boston. She died in 1822, leaving a son and a 
daughter, who became the wife of Herman Mel- 
ville Iq.v.'], nephew of Shaw's former fiancee. 
On Aug. 29, 1827, he married Hope Savage, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Savage of Barnstable; 
they had two sons. He was admirably prepared 
for his judicial career by numerous public posi- 
tions, He was a representative in the General 
Court in 1811-14, 1820, and 1829, a state sena- 
tor in 1821-22, and a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1820. He also held many 
offices in Boston. In 1822, with few precedents 
to guide him, he drew the first charter of the city, 
which lasted until 1913. On the death of Chief 
Justice Isaac Parker [q.v,]. Gov, Levi Lincoln, 
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1782-1868 Iq.v,], offered Shaw the appointment 
Though it meant giving up a practice of $15,000- 
$20,000 a year for a salary of $3500, he accepted 
His commission was issued Aug. 30, 1830, and 
he served thirty years, resigning Aug. 21, i860. 

His exceptionally long judicial career coin- 
cided with the development of many important 
industries, so that his great abilities had full 
scope for making the law on such matters as 
water power, railroads, and other public utili- 
ties. Probably no other state judge has so deep- 
ly influenced commercial and constitutional law 
throughout the nation. Almost all the principles 
laid down by him have proved sound, although his 
remarkable skill in expounding the unfortunate 
fellow-servant rule considerably delayed the re- 
placement of that rule by workmen's compensa- 
tion. An opinion by Shaw rarely lends itself to 
isolated quotations ; its strength lies in the entire 
solidity of its reasoning. “His words had weight 
rather than brilliancy or eloquence” (Chase, post^ 
p. 278), and his greatness came from his person- 
ality as well as from his intellectual powers. He 
was no mere writer of opinions but preeminently 
a magistrate. In Shaw’s time the chief justice sat 
often at trials. In such work he was thorough, 
systematic, very patient, with a remarkable 
power to charge juries so that they understood 
the exact questions before them. Among his 
cases that excited great public interest were the 
trial in 1834 anti- Catholic rioters who de- 

stroyed the Ursuline convent in Charlestown 
{Commonwealth vs. Buzzell, 33 Mass. Reports ^ 
153) and that in 1850 of Prof. John White Web- 
ster [q.v.l for murdering Dr. George Parkman 
{Commonwealth vs. Webster ^ 59 Mass. Reports, 
295). A notable example of his courage and in- 
tegrity was his refusal in 1851 to release Sims, 
the fugitive slave, on habeas corpus (61 Mass. 
Reports, 285) ; he was strongly opposed to slav- 
ery, but he felt bound by the Constitution and 
the law, and disregarded both the violence of 
the mob and the denunciations of the respectable. 

Widely read in English literature, he was also 
attracted by new mechanical processes and was 
a member of many learned and charitable socie- 
ties. He was fellow of Harvard College from 
1834 until his death, and an overseer from 1831 
to 1853, two offices rarely united. In politics he 
was a Pederalist and a Webster Whig, but re- 
mained all his life a free-trader. He attended 
Unitarian services, though he was never a com- 
municant. Fond of entertaining and dining out, 
he was simple and affectionate in his home life, 
his interest in the social events of his household 
extending to the minutest details. After his res- 
ignation from the bench, his health failed, and 
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he died within a few months. He was buried in 
Mt Auburn cemetery. 

[The best biog. is that of T. H. Chase, Lemuel Shaw, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mass., 
1830-1860 (1918), reviewed by E. H. Abbot, Harvard- 
Law Rev., Dec. 1918. A pamphlet, Lemuel Shaw, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mass. (1885), 
reprints articles by S. S. Shaw and P. E. Aldrich ia 
Memorial Biogs. New England Hist. Geneal Soc., vol. 
ly (1885) and by B. F. Thomas in Am. Law Rev., Oct. 
1867. See also J. H. Beale, in Great Am. Lawyers, vol. 
Ill (1907), ed. by W. D. Lewis ; C. G. Loring, in Proc. 
Am. Acad, of Arts and Sci., 1S60—1S62, vol. V (1862) ; 
The Proc. at the Meeting of the Bar at the Birthplace 
of Chief Justice Shaw, West Barnstable, Mass., Aug. 
4, 1916 (n.d.) ,* W. T. Davis, Hist, of the Judiciary of 
Mass. (1900) ; obituaries in New England Hist, and 
Geneal. Reg., July 1861, Bo stents Daily Advertiser, Apr, 
I, 1861, Boston Transcript, Mar. 30, 1861, Daily Eve- 
ning Traveller (Boston), Mar. 30, Apr. i, 9, 1861. 
Shaw's opinions appear in 27-81 Mass. Reports. The 
proceedings of the bench and bar on his resignation are 
in 15 Gray, 599, and on his death in i Allen, 597-] 

Z. C. Jr. 

SHAW, LESLIE MORTIER (Nov. 2, 1848- 
Mar. 28, 1932), governor of Iowa, secretary of 
the treasury, banker, typified in his entire ca- 
reer Yankee business genius developed and mod- 
ified by a midwestern, frontier environment. He 
was horn at Morristown, Vt, but his parents, 
Boardman 0 . and Lovisa (Spaulding) Shaw, 
soon removed to a farm in Stowe township. His 
youthful ambition was to become a Western 
landowner, and after graduating from the vil- 
lage academy he taught scho'ol only long enough 
to secure the funds to go out, in 1869, to an un- 
cle’s farm in eastern Iowa. Two years later he 
entered the neighboring Cornell College, where, 
after supporting himself by farm labor, school- 
teaching, and selling fruit trees, he graduated in 
1874. Meanwhile his interest had shifted to the 
law, and in 1876 he completed the course at the 
Iowa College of Law, Des Moines, and started 
practice at Denison, where he had made friend- 
ships as a salesman. The following year, Dec. 6, 
1877, he married Alice Crawshaw of Clinton 
County, the daughter of a pioneer farmer. They 
had three children, a son and two daughters. 

Shaw’s legal business was at first so light that 
he was forced to continue selling apple trees. He 
recognized that the chief need of his productive 
agricultural region was credit, and in 1880, 
with his partner, organized a bank and a mort- 
gage loan business wdth branches in neighbor- 
ing towns. For funds he turned to Vermont sav- 
ings banks, persuading some of their officials to 
view the region at first hand. The result was the 
investment of several millions to the advantage 
of all concerned. Shaw was active in community 
business, educational, and religious organiza- 
tions. His Methodist connections were an espe- 
cial asset His leadership in Sunday school work 
attracted state-wide attention, while his lay 
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membership in four General Conferences ( i888~ 
1900) gave him national prominence in ecclesi- 
astical circles. His political career began in 
1896 when he was invited by fellow businessmen 
to reply to one of William Jennings Bryan's pre- 
convention speeches. His presentation of his 
argument, illustrated by charts of price and cur- 
rency trends, was so convincing that he was 
called upon for speeches throughout the cam- 
paign. The reputation thus gained was respon- 
sible for his nomination for governor after a 
deadlock in the Republican convention the next 
year. He was elected and served two terms 
(1898-1902), giving particular attention to in- 
stitutional expansion and reorganization, espe- 
cially of the state school system in all its branches. 

Shortly after his retirement, in January 1902, 
President Theodore Roosevelt unexpectedly 
named him to head the Treasury Department. 
The selection, remarkable in view of Shaw's 
small-city background and the fact that Iowa al- 
ready had a cabinet member in James Wilson, 
the secretary of agriculture, was due to Shaw's 
conspicuous position as a champion of the gold 
standard in the campaign of 1896, as permanent 
chairman of the International Monetary Con- 
vention in 1898, and as a campaigner for Roose- 
velt in 1900, as well as to political expediency in 
the removal of a potential rival in 1904. As sec- 
retary, Shaw resorted to unprecedented expe- 
dients for dealing with the pressing credit strin- 
gency — ^liberalizing the security and waiving the 
reserve requirement for government bank de- 
posits ; withholding funds, for deposit in time of 
need; artificially stimulating gold importation; 
and regulating note issues by executive decree 
— ^that were condemned by unfriendly critics as 
legally unwarranted and economically unsound. 
At the same time his ultra-protectionist views 
made the President uneasy. Nevertheless, when 
the Secretary desired to resign in 1905, Roose- 
velt persuaded him to remain until March 1907. 

Shaw then spent a few years in metropolitan 
banking. He was head of the Carnegie Trust 
Company of New York in 1907-08 and of the 
First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, 1909-13. He was an avowed 
candidate for the presidential nomination in 
1908, but received no serious consideration. Un- 
til 1918 he retained a New York City business 
address, but his residence after 1913 was in 
Washington, where he devoted himself to writ- 
ing and lecturing. As a speaker he had a quaint, 
racy humor and a fund of apt anecdotes, drawn 
largely from personal experiences, that made him 
effective on Chautauqua circuit and political 
stump. His basic ideas, national dependence 
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upon high protection and domestic laisscij-faire 
were well summarized in his books. Current 
Issues (1908) and Vanishing Landmarks: The 
Trend Toxmrd Bolshevism (1919). He wrote 
and spoke for party measures and candidates 
until within a year of his death, which occurred 
in Washington, D. C. 

IThc Messages and Proclamations of the Govs, of 
Iowa, vol. VII (190s), t‘<l. by F. Sliambaiigli ; /hm. 
Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, ipoa-oS ; Se- 
lections from the jC'orrespondcnce of Theodore RoosC’ 
vclt and llctiry Cab(n lodge (1Q.25), vol. JI; H. H. 
Kohlsaat, from McKinley to llardhtg (19:23); G. e! 
Roberts, ^'Leslie M. Shaw,” Independent , Jam. 16, 1902; 
A. P, Andrew, “'rhe I'rcasury and the Banks under 
Secretary Shaw/' Quart. Jour, of Ilcoiu, Aug. 1907; 
Who's Who in Anieriea, 0)30^3 i ; N. V. Times, Mar. 
28, 29, 193^2 ; Des Moines Register, IMar. 29, 1932.] 

SHAW, MARY (jam 25, T8s4-May t8, 1929), 
actress, was born in rh>ston, the (laughter of 
Levi W. and Margaiad ( Keating) Shaw, her fa- 
ther being a native of N('vv I iatn]).shirc and her 
mother of Ireland. Afttu* being edneated in the 
public schools of Boston, she taught there from 
1873 to 1878. 01)taining* att eiigag’Cinent as a 
minor member of the lh)st()n Mhi.seum Stock 
Company, she made lier dchul; thc'rc in a small 
part in an extravaganza and remained during 
the scavson of TtS7()™i(S8o. In iB8t sIk^ appeared 
as Lady Snecrwell in New \h>rk and for a brief 
period was with Angnstin Daly’s company, her 
first real opportunity coming when she joined 
the company of Madame ricltma Modjeska \‘q.v.] 
in the fall of 1883. Slu‘ rtunaim^d with Modjeska 
four seasons, acting Celia in els You Like It, 
Mariana in Measure for Measure, Hero in Much 
Ado About Nothing, and other important roles. 
She is described by Modjeska (post, p. 463) as 
studious, intellectual young woman, with a 
great deal of talent." In 1890 she supported Julia 
Marlowe. 

She made her first starring tour in the spring 
of 1890 in A Drop of Pouon, adapted from the 
German, but it was only a sticcds d'cstime> A 
reviewer in the Boston Transcript (May 6, 
1890) said that ''her ex(iinsitcly trained voice, 
her Dclsartian truth and facility of gesture, her 
easy mastery of the techniepte of her art, assure 
her permanent occupancy of the high position to 
which she has won her way hy such worthy ef- 
fort." Although she remained a hard-working 
actress for many years, this prophecy was scarce- 
ly fulfilled. Many of tlie plays in which she was 
obliged to act were of very little merit, and she 
was obscured in inconsequential characters ; 
other excellent plays that she brought out had in 
them no marked elements of stage popularity. 
She soon returned to the support of stars and to 
acting secondary parts in traveling companies. 
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She acted Roxy in Pudd'nhead Wilson with 
Frank Mayo, Gretchen in Rip Van Winkle with 
Joseph Jefferson [_qq.v.], Marian in Tess of the 
D'Urhervilles with Minnie Maddern Fiske, and 
she was the original Amrah in the dramatization 
of Lew Wallace’s novel, Ben Hnr. 

In 1899 she produced Ibsen’s Ghosts^ and acted 
Mrs. Alving then and on future occasions dur- 
ing the following twenty years or more. Her 
interpretation of that part and of the part of 
Hedda Gabler brought her much praise but little 
substantial encouragement. In October 1905 she 
appeared in New York as Mrs. Warren in 
George Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren^s Profes- 
sion, which was immediately suppressed by the 
municipal authorities because of what they called 
its immorality. Feeling that the play and its mo- 
tive had been misunderstood, she later revived 
it several times. She was twice married. Her 
second husband was M. de Brissac, a stage man- 
ager of French origin, but their life together was 
neither long nor happy. By her first marriage 
she had one son. She took an active part in 
feminist, suffragist, and humanitarian move- 
ments. She died in New York in retirement. 

[Boston vital records; Boston Museum . . . An In- 
teresting Retrospect . . . Issued for Season of 1880—81 
(pamphlet) ; J. B. Clapp and E. F. Edgett, Players of 
the Present (1901) ; T. Allston Brown, A Hist, of the 
New York Stage (1903), vol. Ill; Helena Modjeska, 
Memories and Impressions (1910) ; Eugene Tompkins 
and Quincy Kilby, The Hist, of the Boston Theatre 
(1908) ; William Winter, The WaUet of Time (1913), 
vol. II ; John Parker, Who's Who in the Theatre, 19^5 j 
Who's Who in America, 1928-29 ; N. Y. Dramatic Mir- 
ror, June 26, 1897 ; July 15, 1899 ; Oct. 26, 1910 ; obitu- 
aries in N. y. Times, May 19, i929> and Boston Tran- 
script, May 20, 1929.] E. F.E. 

SHAW, NATHANIEL (Dec. 5, i735-Apr. 
15, 1782), a leading merchant of New London, 
Conn., acted during the Revolution as naval 
agent both for Connecticut and for the Conti- 
nental Congress. His father, Nathaniel, a native 
of Fairfield, Conn., settled in New London be- 
fore 1730, became a sea-captain in the Irish trade, 
founded a mercantile house, and married Tem- 
perance Harris. The younger Nathaniel took 
over his father’s business and by the early 1760’s 
was an established merchant in the West Indian 
trade. Occasionally he transacted business in 
London and the Mediterranean, but commonly 
his brigs and sloops took lumber, cattle, or pro- 
visions to the West Indies and brought back 
sugar and molasses, either to be landed at his 
wharves and warehouses in New London or 
shipped direct to his correspondents, Peter Van- 
dervoort of New York, Thomas and Isaac Whar- 
ton of Philadelphia, and George Erving or Wil- 
liam Miller of Boston. A typical Connecticut 
Yankee, shrewd, close, a stickler for his bond, a 


curt letter-writer, he adhered rigidly to the high 
ethical code prescribed by the commerce of his 
age. Generous as a citizen, he presented his na- 
tive town in 1767 with a fire engine, the ‘'Com- 
pleatest ever Imported into this Continent,” and 
was a proprietor of the Union School. He was 
married, July 20, 1758, to Lucretia, daughter of 
Daniel Harris and widow of Josiah Rogers. 

The British Acts of Parliament of the 1760’s 
found Shaw unwaveringly on the colonial side. 
The Sugar Act made him an avowed enemy of 
those “cruizing Pyrates,” the revenue sloops, 
and as hard money became scarcer, he landed 
more and more cargoes without clearing at the 
custom house, “for In Short brown Sugars will 
not bear to pay dutys on” (Rogers, post, p. 226). 
In 1769 Boston custom commissioners accused 
him of aiding in the destruction of the revenue 
sloop Liberty and of rescuing his own vessel with 
prohibited goods. His safe reply was an offer to 
maintain his innocence before any jury in the 
colonies- During these troubled years he par- 
ticipated as a leading figure in every form of 
organized colonial action against British restric- 
tive measures. By December 1774 he was nego- 
tiating the purchase of powder for the general 
assembly; a year later he mournfully acknowl- 
edged the end of all trade, “no Bussiness now 
but preparation for Warr, Ravaging Villages, 
Burning of Towns” (Rogers, p. 278). New 
duties awaited him, however. The Council of 
Safety of Connecticut named him agent for the 
colony, with the task of fitting and supplying 
ships and caring for sick sailors, while the Con- 
tinental Congress appointed him its agent in 
Connecticut to take charge of prize vessels and 
purchase necessaries for the fleet. He procured 
provisions, blankets, and tents for the Continen- 
tal troops, cannon and powder, pilots to guide 
the French fleet into the Sound; he acted as 
commissary for the exchange of naval prisoners ; 
he examined the accounts and sold the prizes of 
colony captains. He was the man in Connecticut 
to whom everyone turned to get business done. 
In 1778 the general assembly gave him additional 
authority, the management and direction, as 
marine agent, of all armed vessels belonging to 
or fitted by the state. He corresponded with 
Washington, who once honored him with a visit. 
He served two terms as deputy to the assembly. 
Meanwhile, beyond the commissions he took on 
the naval business he transacted, he had an eye 
to his own advantage. Where once he ran a 
fleet of trading vessels, he now owned a string 
of privateers, the most pretentious, the General 
Putnam, being a brig of twenty guns. His gains 
by these means scarcely compensated, how- 
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ever, for tlie losses he sustained when Benedict 
Arnold’s attack on New London in 1781 de- 
stroyed his wharves and warehouses. In that 
same year he opened coninicrcial connections 
with Amsterdam merchants. In December his 
wife died from an infection caught from the sick 
prisoners she nursed. The following April, while 
hunting ducks off Lester’s Rocks, Shaw was 
accidentally wounded by a discharge from his 
own gun. Three days later he died, confessing 
the ''emptiness of this world, and the Vanity of 
all its Glory” (Rogers, p. 330). He left no 
children. 

[The only full account of Shaw is in E. E. Rogers, 
"Connecticut’s Naval OiBce at New London during the 
War of the American Revolution,” Nezu London County 
Hist. Soc, Colls., vol. II (1933), which contains many 
documents, including Shaw’s mercantile letter book, 
from the Nathaniel and Thomas Shaw Letters and 1 pa- 
pers in the Yale Library. See also F. M. Caulkms, 
Hist, of New London, Conn. (1852) ; The Puh. Records 
of the Colony of Conn., vol. XV ( 1890) and The Puhltc 
Records of the State of Conn., vols. I, II (i8(>4— 9 S)» 
III (1922) ; Naval Records of the Am. Revolution 
(roo6), ed. by C. H. Lincoln ; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., 

vols. XVI (1916), xviri-xx (1920-^3).! S.M.P. 

SHAW, OLIVER (Mar. 13, 1779-Dcc. 3L 
1848) , musician and composer, was born at Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., one of eight children of Hannah 
(Heath) and John Shaw. As a young boy, he lost 
the sight of his right eye through an accident. 
When he was seventeen he attended the Bristol 
Academy at Taunton, Mass., and shortly after 
his graduation joined his father in seafaring en- 
terprises. At twenty-one, when he was not fully 
recovered from yellow fever, he helped in taking 
nautical observations from the sun ; this affected 
his remaining eye, and he was totally blind for 
the rest of his life. Blindness determined him to 
become a musician rather than a mariner. He 
first studied with John L. Bcrkcnhcad, a blind 
organist of Newport, R. I.; in 1803 he had les- 
sons with Johann Christian Graupner in 

Boston, and some instruction on the clarinet 
from Thomas Granger. In 1807 he settled in 
Providence, R. L, where he remained until his 
death. He became organist of the First Congre- 
gational Church and gave music lessons in the 
homes of his pupils, led from house to house by 
a boy employed for the purpose. In 1809 he 
gathered a group of fellow musicians in Provi- 
dence, among them Thomas Webb, and founded 
the Psallonian Society, "for the purpose of im- 
proving themselves in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of sacred music, and inculcating a more cor- 
rect taste in the choice and performance of it” 
(quoted in Memorial, post, p. 21). The society 
remained in existence until 1932, and in its twen- 
ty-three years gave thirty-one concerts. On Oct 
20, 1812, Shaw married Sarah Jenckes, daughter 
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of Caleb Jenckes, who bore him two sons and 
five daughters. His son, Oliver J. Shaw, was 
also a composer. 

Shaw was important to his time not only for 
his compositions, which were characteristic of 
the sacred music of his day and were forerunners 
of the work of Lowell Alason [r/.r/.l, but for his 
teaching and his interest in the betterniciit of 
church music. As a composer he represented the 
emergence of the native musician after the great 
immigration of foreigners in the latter eigh- 
teenth century. II is best known hymn-tunes were 
"Taunton,” "Bristol,” and "Weybosset” One 
of his most popular sacred songs was "Mary’s 
Tears,” “sung at the oratorio performed by the 
Handel & Haydn Society in P>oston, July 5th, 
1817, in presence of the President of the United 
States" (Howard, fost, p. 141 ). This program 
also contained Shaw’s diu*l, "All Things Bright 
and Fair Are Thine.” Others of his sacred songs 
were "Arrayed in Clouds of Golden Light,” "The 
Missionary AngelT "llierchs Nothing True But 
Heaven,” and works which show the trend of 
non-liturgical church music toward the hallad 
type. His secular conipositicnis include "Bris- 
tol March,” “Oovenior Arnold’s March,” and 
"Washington’s Grand Centennial March,” per- 
formed at the Providence Gtuilennial Gdebration 
in 1832. Several libraries have copies of Shaw’s 
For the Gentlemen (Dedham, Mass., 1807): "A 
favourite selection of iustnimenlal music . . . 
consisting principally of marches, air.s, minuets, 
etc. Written chielly in four parts, Viz : two clari- 
nets, flute and bassoon ; or two violins, flute and 
violoncello.” 

^ [The mo.st complete account of Sliaw’s career is 
fdven in the Memorial of Oliver Shtno (1884), cd. hy 
l^Vedcric Denison, A. A. Stanley, and E. K. Glezen, 
See also Thomas Willifiius, A Discemrse on the Life 
and Death of Oliver Shan* (Boston, 1851) ; J. Met- 
calf, Am. Writers and Compilers of Scccrcd Music 
(1925) ; J, T, Howard, Our Am. Music (i 930 ; death 
notice in Newport Mercury, Jan, 6, 1849.] j, x.h. 

SHAW, PAULINE AGASSIZ (Feb. 6, 1841- 
Feb. 10, 19x7), philanthropist, the youngest child 
of Cecile (Braun) and Jean Louis Rodolphe 
Agassiz [e/.z;,], was born in Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. She lived tlicre wiili lun* grandniother from 
the death of her mother in 1848 until she joined 
her father at Harvard College in 1850. As she 
grew up, her father formed the habit of inviting 
the more intimate companions of herself and her 
sister to his library for an afternoon each week, 
and she continually met his distinguished friends. 
She also assisted in the school for girls that her 
step-mother conducted in their home. In this 
environment she developed the charm and lovable 
personality that were to characterize her through 
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life. When she was eighteen she accompanied 
her father on a trip to Europe, where he was 
entertained by scholars in England and France. 
On Nov. 30, i860, she married Quincy Adams 
Shaw, president of the Calumet and Hecla Min- 
ing Company. He was the traveling companion 
and friend to whom Francis Parkman dedicated 
his Califo 7 'nia and Oregon Trail (1849) a.nd was 
one of the first Americans to recognize the merits 
of the French landscape painters and to buy their 
works, particularly those of Millet. They had five 
children. Both before and after her husband’s 
death in 1908 she interested herself in various 
philanthropies. 

She did not use the fortune acquired by her 
husband merely to support long accepted types 
of educational and social service; instead, she 
was an educational and social pioneer, who, in 
tliree separate instances, saw the possibilities of 
some form of education that was too new and 
unproved to be supported by public funds, main- 
tained it through the experimental period, and 
directed it so successfully that it came to be 
recognized and supported on a large scale at 
public expense. Thus she supported more than 
thirty kindergartens in and near Boston, after the 
school committee of Boston had, in September 
1879, discontinued for lack of funds the public 
kindergartens established by the efforts of Eliza- 
beth Peabody [q.zj.'] and others. By 1887 she had 
organized these kindergartens so fully and had so 
thoroughly demonstrated their usefulness that 
the school committee consented to reconsider the 
question. It examined her kindergartens, decid- 
ed to reestablish public kindergartens in Boston, 
and accepted fourteen kindergartens she had 
been supporting, together with the furniture and 
materials required in the instruction. She gave 
similar support to the manual training movement 
during its experimental period. After 1883 she 
provided the funds to give free normal instruc- 
tion in various manual arts to teachers of the 
public schools and to support children’s classes 
of manual arts in the public schools as well as 
in her North Bennet-Street Industrial School. 
Finally, in 1894, the school committee provided 
for manual training as a regular part of the 
school work. She also financed the Vocation 
Bureau of Boston, where Frank Parsons 
initiated work in vocational guidance, being its 
only annual contributor from March 1908 to 
June 1917, when the bureau was taken over by 
Harvard University. She founded and support- 
ed many other philanthropic and civic works, 
such as the Buggies Street Neighborhood House, 
the Civic Service House, and the North Bennet- 
Street Industrial School. 


IPanline Agassis Shaw: Tributes paid her memory 
at the Memorial Service held April 8j 19 1 7 (1917); 
Amu Report of the School Committee of .. . Boston, 
1887 (18S8), pp. iS-22; Ibid. . . . 1S88 (1889), PP- 
10-12 ; Ibid. . . . 1892 (1S93), pp. 9-20 ; Ibid. . . 1894 

(1894) ; p. 31 ; D ocuments of the School Committee of 
the City of Boston ... 1887 (1887), no. 21 ; Ibid. , . 

1891 (1892), no. 15; Piofieers of the Kindergarten in 
America (copr. 1924); L. A. Baton, Elisabeth Cary 
Agassis (1919) ; Fifty Years of^ Boston (copr. 1932) ; 
Justin Winsor, The Memorial History of Boston, 1630— 
1880, vol. IV (1881), pp. 247, 405; J. M. Brewer, The 
Vocational-Guidaiice Movement: its probleyns and pos- 
sibilities (1918), p. 23; Arena, July 1908, pp. 5 . 

Nov. 190S, p. 499; Boston Evening Transcript, June 
10, 1908, June 12, 1908, Beb. 10, 1917; New York 
Times, Feb. 1 1, 1917 ; information from John M. Brew- 
er, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity.] E. C. 

SHAW, SAMUEL (Oct. 2, i754“May 30, 
1794), Revolutionary officer, was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., the son of Francis and Sarah (Burt) 
Shaw. It is said that his grandfather, Thomas 
Shaw, emigrated from Scotland the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Samuel’s father was 
a prosperous merchant, and the boy entered the 
counting-house early, but at the outbreak of the 
Revolution he obtained a commission as second- 
lieutenant in the artillery. He served during the 
siege of Boston and at its conclusion accom- 
panied the army to New York. For a time he 
was stationed at Fort Washington. He partici- 
pated in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth, and 
shared in the sufferings of Valley Forge. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the war, he served prin- 
cipally in New York and New England. He was 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
3rd Continental Artillery on Jan. i, I 777 > 
became captain on Apr. 12, 1780. During much 
of the war he was aide-de-camp to General Knox. 
It was his fortune in the latter capacity to be 
present when Washington took possession of 
New York after its evacuation by the British and 
to assist in arranging for the disbandment of the 
Continental Army. He was secretary of the 
committee of officers that formed the Society of 
the Cincinnati. On retiring to civil life, he was 
commended by Washington for intelligence, ac- 
tivity, and bravery. 

His capacity for business, demonstrated while 
in the army, led a group of merchants, bent upon 
establishing commercial relations with the Orient, 
to offer him the post of supercago on the 
Empress of China, the first American vessel dis- 
patched to Canton. He set sail in February 1784 
and returned in May 1785. He was appointed by 
General Knox to a place in the war department. 
He had in the meantime addressed a letter to 
John Jay, the secretary of foreign affairs, de- 
scribing his voyage, and in 1786 he had the honor 
of being elected by Congress the first American 
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consul in China. Resigning his position in the 
war department, he set sail for Canton in Feb- 
ruary 1786. After an absence of three years he 
returned to the United States. His appointment 
as consul was renewed by President Washing- 
ton. He sailed for China again in 1790 on board 
the Massachusetts, one of the finest mcrchantnien 
of the day, which had been built at his direction 
near Quincy, Mass. After selling the vessel to 
agents of the Portuguese government in the East 
Indies, he invested the proceeds in a return cargo 
and arrived in the United States in January 
1792. On Aug. 21 of that year he married Han- 
nah Phillips, the daughter of William Phillips 
of Boston, The following year he embarked on 
his third and last voyage to the Orient. While 
visiting Bombay, he developed a disease of the 
liver. Finding no cure at Canton, he took pas- 
sage for America and died near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

[.The lournals of MajoT Samuel Sha^, with a life 
of the author by Josiah Quincy (1847) ; Memorials of 
the Mass. Soc. of the Cincinnati, ed. by J. M. Bugbee 
(1890) ; F. B. Heilman, Mist. Register of Officers of 
the Continental Army (1893) ; Mass. Soldiers a>^ Satl- 
ors of the Rev. War, vol. XIV (1906) ; Amasa Pelano 
A Narrative of a Voyager and Travels (1817) ; J. W. 
Foster, Amcr. Diplomacy in the Orient (190,3) ; I* tN. 
P. Stokes, The Iconogrraphy of Manhattan Island, vol. 
V (1926) ; mother's name from family Bible.] E. E. C. 

SHAW, THOMAS (May 5, iSaS-Jan. 19, 
1901), inventor, was the son of James and 
Catherine (Snyder) Shaw, and was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., where his first American an- 
cestor had settled in 1694. Shaw was compelled 
to go to work at a very early age when his father, 
a merchant, lost everything in a coal-mining ven- 
ture. This was not a hardship, for he disliked 
going to school and much preferred to invent and 
construct useful things, his favorite occupation 
in his spare time. He worked in grocery stores 
and other such places until he was sixteen, when 
he apprenticed himself to a machinist. His mas- 
tery of the machinist’s trade was rapid and he 
soon began serious invention, his first patent 
(Apr. 27, 1858) being for a gas meter. Other 
inventions that he patented the following year 
included a press mold for glass, a gas stove, and 
a sewing machine. About this time he began 
working in the Cyclops Machine Works in Phila- 
delphia, and in a comparatively short time became 
superintendent. When the William Butcher 
(later Midvale) Steel Works was organized in 
1867, Shaw took over the superintendency of this 
plant as well. By this time he had a number of 
other inventions to his credit, including steam 
gages, a stone crusher, and a grinding machine. 
Now he turned his attention to iron and steel 
manufacture. In the course of the succeeding 
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three years he devised a process for rolling and 
applying steel tires to cast-iron and invented the 
bolster and semi-elliptic spring for railroad cars, 
a centrifugal shot-making machine which elimi- 
nated the usual shot tower, and a steam-power 
hammci*, as well as several other valuable devices 
of general utility. One of the simplest, yet most 
useful of these was the spring-lock nut washer 
patented in 1868 and put to immediate and almost 
universal use on railroads. 

About 1871 Shaw gave up his connections with 
the Midvale and Cyclops companies to devote his 
whole time to the development and introduction 
of his own inventions. He established a manu- 
facturing plant in Phila(lel])lua, wliich he main- 
tained until his death. Idle scope of his inven- 
tions, which was unusually wide, involved almost 
two hundred patents and included tools, engi- 
neers’ special appliances, oil hnrners, United 
States standard mercury pressure gages, hy- 
draulic pum])S, noise ([uieting nozzles and muf- 
flers for locomotives and stciainshifis, steam en- 
gine and pnmp governors, pile drivers, power 
hammers, miners' saf(‘ty lamps, and apparatus 
for testing and recording mine gases. Shaw’s 
pile driver, patented in 1 8()8 and 1870, was unique 
in that it made use of the explosive force of gun- 
powder and in one operation conhl drive a forty- 
foot wood pile, fourteen indies in clianicter, its 
entire length into firm grouncl without injuring 
the timber. It was successfully used in driving 
most of the piles for the United States Naval 
Station at League Island, Idiiladelphia. Another 
very original and valuable invention was an ap- 
paratus to detect and record deadly gases in 
mines, for which he received a scries of patents 
between i 885 and 1890. With it gases could be 
automatically tested tlinnighout the mine at five- 
minute intervals by a tester above ground and, 
through a system of high pressure air signals in 
the mine, workers could be warned of danger in 
time to seek safety. The Shaw gas tester, as it 
came to be known, was capable of detecting in- 
flammable gases to within one one-huiKlredth of 
one per cent,, and was officially adopted by Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, as well as by Germany and 
Russia. During his later years Shaw received 
many offers for his services from foreign gov- 
ernments, all of which he declined. He married 
Matilda Miller Garber, who, with a daughter, 
survived him at the time of his sudden death at 
Hammonton, N. J. He was buried in Phila- 
delphia. 

[Biog. Album of Prominent Pennsylvanians, Phila., 
3 ser. (1890) ; J. W. Jordan, Bncyc. of Pa. Biog., vol. I 
(1914) ; Index to Jour, of Franklin Inst., iSed-iSSS 
( 1890) ; Patent Office records ; obituary in Pub, Ledger 
(Phila.), Jan. 21, 1901.] C.W.M:— n. 
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SHAW, WILLIAM SMITH (Atig. 12, 1778- 
Apr. 25, 1826), librarian of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, was born in Haverhill, Mass., son of 
the Rev. John Shaw and Elizabeth (Smith) 
Shaw, the sister of Abigail Adams Sickly 

and lame, he graduated at Harvard in 1798 and 
became for two years private secretary to Presi- 
dent John Adams in Philadelphia. At Wash- 
ington’s death, in his official capacity he carried 
the resolution of Congress to the widow. From 
1801 to 1804 he studied law in Boston with Wil- 
liam Sullivan and became a member of the bar. 
His aunt, Abigail Adams, stimulated his love 
for books, and he soon resolved to improve the 
plane of American literature. He also began a 
collection of pamphlets that became notable. He 
was active in promoting literary enterprises, pro- 
curing subscriptions for a new periodical, The 
Port Folio, and for John Marshall’s Life of 
Washington (5 vols., 1804-07). For Hannah 
Adams [g.e^.] he worked unceasingly, by carry- 
ing books to her door, introducing new friends, 
procuring subscriptions to her writings, and, 
when age and infirmities overtook her, he raised 
an annuity for her support and attended to all 
her affairs. In 1805 he helped to found the 
Anthology Society, which took over The Month- 
ly Anthology, a magazine of bookish miscellany 
founded in 1803. The Society’s editors met 
weekly for supper, and, as treasurer, he was very 
active, although he seems to have retired at eleven 
o’clock each evening. For volumes I and II he 
wrote on trial by jury; and elsewhere in the first 
six volumes, of the ten, he had occasional con- 
tributions of minor note. An example of his style 
appears in his review of an oration where he says 
that the orator “added potency to omnipotence . . . 
soared above the empyrean, till his wings were 
melted in the blaze of his own eloquence, and 
then tumbled and descended below the bottom of 
the abyss of bathos” (Aug. 1806, p. 444). 

The society, having opened an Anthology 
Reading Room, transferred it in October 1806 
to five trustees. This library the next year be- 
came the Boston Athenaeum and was so ardently 
fostered by Shaw as librarian from 1807 to 1822 
that he became known as “Athenaeum Shaw.” 
He gave his services. Judge William Tudor pic- 
tured his activities : '^That dog Shaw goes every- 
where. He knows everybody. Everybody knows 
him. If he sees a book, pamphlet, or manuscript 
— Oh Sir ! The Athenaeum must have this. Well, 
have it he will and have it he must” (Tudor’s 
comment on back of manuscript presented to the 
Library of the Boston Athenaeum. He was also 
secretary until 1823. He had an accurate knowl- 
edge of the value of books, coins, and medals. 
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Appointment as clerk of the federal district court 
for Massachusetts in 1806 relieved him from the 
strain of active practice of the law. He held the 
office for twelve years and devoted his leisure to 
building up the Athenaeum library. He aided 
neighboring organizations with gifts and money, 
being a member of many historical, scientific, 
and literary societies. His last years were 
afflicted with illness, and he died, unmarried, in 
Boston. 

[J. B. Felt, Memorials of William Smith Shaw 
(1852) with correspondence and notes; Josiah Quincy, 
The Fist, of the Boston Athenaeum (1S51) ; the Jo-urn. 
of the Proceedings of the Society zohich Conducts the 
Monthly Anthology, with introduction by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe (1910).] C.K.B, 

SHAYS, DANIEL (c. 1747-Sept. 29, 1825), 
soldier, insurgent, is generally said to have been 
born at Hopkinton, Mass., where Patrick Shay 
married Margaret Dempsey in 1744, although the 
birth records for that town do not contain his 
name (Vital Records of Hopkinton, Mass., 
1911). Most accounts give the year of his birth 
as 1747, but the New York Evening Post, Oct. 
15, 1825, states his age at death as eighty-four. 
His origin was humble and his early life obscure. 
On July 18, 1772, the marriage intentions of 
Daniel Shay and Abigail Gilbert were recorded 
at Brookfield (Vital Records of Brookfield, 
Mass., 1909). At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Shays responded to the alarm at Lexington and 
served for eleven days. He was in the battle of 
Bunker Hill and was cited and promoted for 
gallant conduct. He also served at Ticonderoga, 
Saratoga, and Stony Point, and on Jan. i, 1777, 
was commissioned captain in the 5th Massachu- 
setts. He was very popular with his men, having 
the reputation of being considerate of his subordi- 
nates and at the same time a brave and efficient 
officer (Sanderson, post, pp. 177, 180; Warren 
MS.). Toward the end of the war a handsome 
sword was presented to him by Lafayette, which 
poverty led him to sell. In 1780 he resigned 
from the army, settling in Pelham, Mass., where 
in 1781 and 1782 he served as a member of the 
Committee of Safety, He was subsequently elect- 
ed to various town offices. 

Following the prosperity after the signing of 
peace, an acute economic depression, felt through- 
out all the rural districts, swept over the coun- 
try. The wide-spread demand for redress of 
grievances, met by the obstinate non-compliance 
of the legislature, resulted in western Massa- 
chusetts in a resort to force, and in this phase of 
the movement Shays became so prominent that 
his name is given to the whole uprising — 
^^Shays’s Rebellion” — ^although others were as 
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active as he. On Aug. 29, 1786, the insurgents 
prevented the sitting of the court of common 
pleas and general sessions, intending merely to 
prevent their giving judgments in debt cases be- 
fore grievances were redressed; but the leaders 
soon began to fear that indictments would be 
brought against them, and they therefore de- 
termined to prevent the sitting of the supreme 
court at Springfield on Sept. 26. Major-General 
William Shepard [q.v.] of the Hampshire militia 
prepared to defend the court. On the day ap- 
pointed, 800 militia faced about the same number 
of insurgents, and Shays made his first historical 
appearance as leader. He was chairman of a 
committee which drew up resolutions that the 
court should be allowed to sit, provided it dealt 
with no case involving indictments of insurgents 
or concerning debts. An agreement was reached 
by which both militia and insurgents disbanded, 
and the court adjourned. 

Outbreaks continued, however, and the legis- 
lature made no real redress of the grievances, 
although it enraged the insurgents by suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus. By January 1787 
the insurgents had given up hope of peaceful re- 
form, and the legislature had chosen Gen. Ben- 
jamin Lincoln iq.v.] to suppress what had be- 
come an armed rebellion. Shays, as the leader 
of a force of insurgents at Wilbraham, and Luke 
Day, head of another band near by, intended to 
make a combined attack on the arsenal at Spring- 
field, but owing to a failure of communication. 
Shays’s force attacked alone. It was defeated by 
the militia under Shepard and dispersed. Lincoln, 
who had arrived after the attack, then marched 
against Day and broke up his force. Shays, with 
what was left of his band, at once retreated to 
Amherst, where he was joined by stragglers 
from the other party. Lincoln followed, and 
Shays fell back to Pelham, then to Hadley, and 
Hatfield. On Jan. 29, Lincoln sent word that he 
would recommend to the General Court for par- 
don any insurgents who would lay down their 
arms and take the oath of allegiance. He wrote 
to Shays offering the same terms. Shays replied 
that the rebellion was due to real grievances but 
that the people would disperse if given a general 
pardon, and asked for an armistice until petitions 
could be presented to the legislature. Lincoln, 
however, was without authority to delay opera- 
tions, and on the night of Feb. 2, 1787, marched 
with his men through a snow storm, fell on 
Shays's troops at Petersham, and completely 
routed them. Shays fled to Vermont, and was 
one of the few exempted from the general pardon 
given later in the year. He was condemned to 
death by the supreme court, but in February 


1788 petitioned for pardon, which was granted 
June 13. 

Some time afterward, Shays moved to Scho- 
harie County, N. Y., where he lived for a num- 
ber of years, then moved on to western New 
York, settling in Sparta, where he died. In his 
old age he was allowed a federal pension for 
his services in the American Revolution. He 
was a man of no cultural background, little edu- 
cation, and not much ability, but he was brave 
and honest, and convinced that in the rebellion 
of i 786->87 he was fighting the same battle of 
the people which he had fought in the Revo- 
lution. 

[The earlier general histories, such as J. G. Holland, 
Hist, of Western Mass, (-ivols., 3855), and G. R. Minot, 
The Hist, of the Insurrections in Mcms. (iBio), take 
an iinfiavorable view of Shays. Oiu* uf the jnost impor- 
tant accounts is in the paper by Jonathan Smith, “Fea- 
tures of Shays’ Rebellion” (ipoj), in Hist Papers 
Read at Meetings of the Clinton Hist. Soc., yoI. I 
(n.d.). See also Grindall Reynolds, “Concord during 
the Shays Rebellion/' in A Collection of Historical and 
Other Papers (1805); S. A. Green, “(koton during 
Shays's Rebellion/' Proc. Mass. lIL^t. Sac,, 2 scr., I 
(1885); H. K, Sander.son, Lynn in the Revolution 
(1909); C. 0 . Parmenter, Hist, of Pelham, Mass. 
(1898); J. P. Warren, “The Confederation and the 
Shays Rebellion,” /Im. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1905, and “The 
Shays Rebellion” (MS.), in the Harvard Library. Con- 
temporary newspapers arc cited in J. T. Adams, New 
England in the Republic (19-b). There is much manu- 
script material in the Mass. Archives. ,] j, x. A. 

SHEA, JOHN DAWSON GILMARY (July 
22, 1824-Feb. 22, 1892), hi.storiaix and editor, 
son of James and Mary Arm (Flannigan) Shea, 
was horn in New York City, His father came 
from Ireland in 18x5, tutared in General Schuy- 
ler's household, established a private school with 
Eher Wheaton, taught Ftiglish in Columbia 
College, served as a captain of militia and as a 
Tammany chieftain, and l)ecanKi a leader in Irish 
and Catholic affairs, though he fought Bishops 
Dubois and Flughcs on the trustee question. His 
mother traced a maternal descent from Nicholas 
Upsall, one of Boston’s earliest settlers, and also 
from Thomas McCurtin, an Irish schoolmaster, 
who established a classical school at Mount 
Holly, N. J., in 1762. Baptized John Dawson, 
Shea adopted the name Ciilmary when he became 
a novice in the Society of Jesus. He early showed 
a liking for books and received his first training 
in the Sisters of Charity school, Mulberry Street 
and in the Colum 1 )ia Grammar School, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1837. Friendly camiectlons 
procured him a position in the counting-house of 
Don Tomas, a Spanish merchant, where he 
gained a knowledge of Spanish and wrote a life 
of Alvarez Carrillo de Albornoz, but apparently 
learned little about the acquisition of money, if 
one may judge from his life of unprofitable 
scholarship and penury. When only fourteen 



years old he contributed an article to the Chil- 
dren's Catholic Magazine, 

Tiring of trade, he studied law and in 1846 
was admitted to the bar, but found himself more 
interested in reading history than in preparing 
briefs. Fascinated by George Bancroft’s History 
of the United States, he became a member of the 
New York Historical Society and wrote a series 
of articles on ^‘Our Martyrs” for the United 
States Catholic Magazine (1846-47), which may 
have led him, in 1848, into the Society of Jesus. 
As a novice, he studied at St. John’s College, 
Fordham (1848-50), and at St Mary’s College, 
Montreal (1850-52), where he learned enough 
canon law to be consulted in later years by vari- 
ous prelates and acquired a fluent command of 
French. Of more vital importance was his as- 
sociation with the trained Jesuit historian, Felix 
Martin, whose biography of Father Jogues he 
translated in 1885. During this period he also 
came under the influence of the historical editor, 
Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan [q.v.]. In 1852, 
the year he gave up thoughts of a religious life. 
Shea published Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley, which he dedicated to Jared 
Sparks. This work won him the favor of con- 
temporary historians and invitations to become 
a corresponding member of the historical so- 
cieties of Wisconsin, Maryland, and Massachu- 
setts — at the time a rare honor for a Catholic. 

Meanwhile, he had commenced to write the 
innumerable articles which appeared through 
succeeding years in the United States Catholic 
Magazine, the Catholic World, the United States 
Historical Magazine, the American Catholic 
Quarterly Remew, the Boston Pilot, and similar 
publications. While most of these contributions 
were of a popular nature, they were far better 
than the ordinary article of the same type, and 
added something to Shea’s fame. Lack of money 
and his marriage in 1854 to Sophie Savage, of 
old Puritan lineage, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters, compelled him to form a connection with E. 
Dunigan & Brother, publishers. For this firm 
he compiled First Book of History (1854), A 
General History of Modern Europe (1854), and 
A School History of the United States (1855), 
which were adopted rather widely in Catholic 
schools. Other works of his were published by 
D. &: J. Sadlier, including An Elementary His- 
tory of the United States (1855) and The Catho- 
lic Church in the United States: A Sketch of Its 
Ecclesiastical History (1856), a translation of 
the work by Henri de Courcy, revised and en- 
larged in 1879. 

Shea, under pressure, found time to do many 
things : to contribute several chapters to Justin 


Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America; to compile articles for encyclopedias; 
to edit Sadlier’s General Catholic Directory 
(1858-90) ; to assist James Lenox [gx^] in col- 
lecting Americana ; to serve Archbishop Hughes 
as a diocesan historiographer with a resultant 
volume, The Catholic Churches of New York 
City ( 1878) ; to edit the Library of American 
Linguistics (1860-74), including some fifteen 
Indian grammars and dictionaries ; to work on 
the Historical Magazine ( 1855-67) ; to edit with- 
out credit a pocket Catholic Bible and a patriotic 
volume of sketches, The Fallen Brave (1861) ; 
and to join John Ireland, R. H. Clarke, and 
Charles G. Herbermann in founding the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, of which he 
was editor (1887-89) and president (1890). 
Despite all these varied enterprises, he con- 
tinued to work in his own field, compiling His- 
tory of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, 1529-1854 (1854) ; 
editing twenty-six volumes of Jesuit relations 
(published in a very small edition as Shea’s 
Cramoisy Press Series, 1857-87) which had not 
been included in the collection issued by the 
Canadian government ; publishing History and 
General D escription of New France (1866-72), 
a translation in six volumes of P. F. X. de 
Charlevoix’s work ; and writing his monumental, 
critical, and impartial History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States in four large vol- 
umes (1886-92), for which he received some 
financial assistance from a committee of the 
hierarchy which had been instructed by the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1844) to co- 
operate with him. 

An outstanding historian and the greatest 
American Catholic historical writer, Shea found 
little contemporary appreciation for his work. 
Catholic colleges were not teaching history be- 
yond a stilted drill in questions and answers; 
American history was not recognized ; the hier- 
archy was more interested in building churches 
and charitable institutions than in records and 
historical scholarship. The Jesuits gave him 
some support when he prepared the Memorial of 
the First Centenary of Georgetown College 
(1891), and on his death took over his rich col- 
lection of Americana. Impoverished, he wrote 
to Archbishop Corrigan in 1889, asking for a 
clerkship in the chancery office or even in Cal- 
vary Cemetery office, for he was too proud to 
become a pensioner. When the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington was established, he vainly 
hoped for a call to the chair of history. Instead, 
he was given an editorship on Herman Ridder’s 
Catholic News (1889), which enabled him to 
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support his family in a humble home in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and to complete his great historical 
work. In that city he died. 

[Peter Guilday, in U. S. Catholic HSst, Soc. Hist. 
Records and Studios,, vol. XVII (July 1926) ; M. F. 
Vallette, “Dr. John Gilmary Shea," Ibid., vol. I, pt. 
I (Jan. 1899) ; bibliog. of Shea’s works, Ibid,, vol. VI, 
pt. 2 (Dec. 1912) ; R. PI. Clarke, in The Illustrated 
Catholic Family Annual (1893) ; Catholic Hews, Mar. 
2, 1892 ; Cath. World, Apr. 1892 ; Am. Catholic Quart. 
Rev., Apr. 1913 ; New York Freeman* s Jour., Feb. 26, 
1887; The Sun (X. Y.), Feb. 23, 1892.] R.J. p. 

SHEARMAN, THOMAS GASKELL (Nov. 
25, 1834-Sept. 29, 1900), lawyer and economist, 
son of John and Sarah Shearman, was born in 
Birmingham, England, and at the age of nine 
was brought to New York by his father, his 
mother arriving later. liis father, who was by 
turns a physician, writer, and preacher, soon 
became an invalid, and young Shearman at the 
age of twelve was obliged to shift for himself. 
His formal education ceased at thirteen ; at four- 
teen he was a messenger boy, earning a dollar 
weekly and buying books with his savings; and 
at twenty-four he was an expert bookkeeper in 
a dry-goods store. Pie married Ella Partridge 
of Brooklyn in 1859. Almost immediately af- 
terward he determined to become a lawyer and 
began studying in the office of Austin and Ben- 
jamin Vaughan Abbott Iqq.v.]. Within six 
months he passed his examinations and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

While a student he began writing on pro- 
cedure, and in 1861 he published, with John L. 
Tillinghast, the first volume of Practice, Plead- 
ings, md Forms in Civil Actions in the Courts 
of Record in the State of New York. A second 
volume (1865), written wholly by Shearman, 
completed a reference work widely used until the 
law was changed in 1877. In i860 he was em- 
ployed by David Dudley Field [g.z/,] of the New 
York code commission to prepare a book of 
forms, which he completed the following year. 
He then assisted with the proposed civil code 
(which was not adopted), preparing the part re- 
lating to obligations. With Amasa R. Redfield 
Iq.v.^ he wrote A Treatise on the Lam of Neg- 
ligence (1869), a pioneer work which was fre- 
quently cited in judicial opinions and greatly 
influenced the law on the subject. It reached its 
sixth edition in 1913. 

In 1868 Shearman, with little practical expe- 
rience but with a great store of legal learning, 
became a partner of Field and the immediate 
legal adviser of the officers and directors of the 
Erie Railroad, then under the control of James 
Fisk, Jr., and Jay Gould [qq.v.]. In the violent 
legal struggles of the ^‘Erie waF’ the unusual 


methods of the partners, particularly the inven- 
tion of injunctions by telegraph and the revival 
of writs of assistance, provoked much adverse 
criticism. In 1873, as a result of friction with 
Fielcbs son, Shearman withdrew from Field & 
Shearman and with John W. Sterling estab- 
lished a new firm which specialized in corporate 
reorganizations and the management of large 
estates. Beginning in 187J he gave most of his 
attention for nearly two years, without compen- 
sation, to defending his pastor, Henry Ward 
Beecher in civil and ecclc.siastical pro- 

ceedings resulting from the famous suit brought 
by Theodore Tilton. He successfully defended 
Jay Gould in every one of lU'arly a hundred dam- 
age suits growing out of the lhack Friday gold 
panic of 1869. His firm was counsel for the 
National City Bank, for James j. Hill [g.7^.],for 
the builders of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and for several important railroad and industrial 
companies. 

By nature a reformer, Shearman succeeded 
Field as the foremost ezpouent of codification 
in New York and kcj)t a miiuher of clerks em- 
ployed in preparing^ an ann<)t<'ite<l edition of the 
proposed civil code, which he would have pub- 
lished if tlie code had been adopted. An active 
free-trader, he asseinhled data to prove that pro- 
tective tariffs had not even nominally raised the 
standard of wages. In 1881 he became convert- 
ed to the fiscal measures of Henry (Jleorgc [q.T/.] 
and in 1887 suggested to him the name “single 
tax” (Henry George, Jr., Phe Life of Henry 
George, 1900, p. 496 n.). In numerous pam- 
phlets and in his Natural Taxation (1895) he 
presented statistics to prove inductively the con- 
clusions that George had arrived at by deduc- 
tion. Shearman estimated that half tlie proceeds 
of ground rent would pay all the expenses of 
government; and he wa.s oppiosed to having more 
collected because of his fear of governmental 
extravagance. Ilis particular theory, which pro- 
posed the collection of ground remts for purely 
fiscal rather than vsocial purposes, lie came known 
as the “single tax limited.” His Natural Taxa- 
tion went through five editions. Besides its con- 
tribution to single tax theory, it contains one of 
the strongest indictments of the general prop- 
erty tax ever written. Shearman appeared on 
the platform more than seven hundred times in 
behalf of the Indian, the Armenian, the negro, 
and of the poor in coal fields, factories, sweat 
shops, and city tenements. He frequently gave 
his legal services without compensation to- poor 
cHents. ^ Most of his large earnings were used in 
dispensing charity, and at his death in Brook- 
lyn, his estate amounted to but little more than 
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$300,000. For all his humanitarian endeavors, 
however, he was never popular. His lack of tact 
and his habit of speaking in paradoxes alienated 
many who might have been his friends. 

[Memoricd: Thomas Gaskell Shearman (1900), re- 
cording various _ services held by Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, contains several personal estimates. The 
1915 edition of Natural Taxation has an introductory 
sketch by C. B. Fillebrown, which is substantially the 
same as an article, "Thomas G. Shearman and His 
Natural Taxation,” in the National Magazine, Mar. 
1915, reprinted in pamphlet form. See also J. A. Gar- 
ver, John William Sterling (1929) ; A. N. Young, The 
Single Tax Movement in the U, S. (1916); H. R. 
Stiles, The Civil . . . Hist. . . . of the County of Kings 
and the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. (1884) ; Who's Who 
in America, 1899-1900; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 
30, 1900. For criticisms of his conduct of the Erie liti- 
gations see C. F. Adams, Chapters of Erie (1871) ; and 
High Finance in the Sixties (1929) , ed. by F. C. Hicks.] 

E. C.S. 

SHECUT, JOHN LINNAEUS EDWARD 
WHITRIDGE (Dec. 4, 1770-June i, 1836), 
physician, author, and botanist, was born in 
Beaufort, S. C. His father, Abraham Shecut, 
and his mother, Marie (Barbary) Shecut, were 
French Huguenots who were refugees first to 
Switzerland and later to America. In Shecufs 
early childhood his parents moved to Charleston, 
S. C., and there he made his home until his 
death. In 1786 he began the study of medicine 
under Dr. David Ramsay [q.v.'] ; later he is said 
to have gone to Philadelphia to study. He had 
an extensive practice in Charleston and was 
prominently identified with the cultural life of 
the city. As a physician, he was best known for 
his early experiments with the use of electricity 
in the treatment of disease. He had an electric 
machine which he used widely, and with much 
apparent success in cases of withered or para- 
lyzed limbs ; a number of these cases are fully 
described in Shecufs Medical and Philosophical 
Essays (1819). Having conceived the idea that 
yellow fever was in part caused by lack of elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere, he wrote widely on the 
subject and sustained his contention by elaborate 
meteorological and thermometrical observations. 
The first of his essays on the subject was re- 
viewed and warmly commended in the New 
York Medical Repository (vol. XIX, no. 3, 
1818). He was in advance of his time in limiting 
the letting of blood and the use of mercury as a 
drug. In connection with yellow fever he said in 
1819: *‘l have, as it regards this disease, long 
since sheathed my lancet. . . . Along with the 
lancet I have rejected mercury’’ (Sheatfs Med- 
ical and Philosophical Essaysj p. 128). 

With unusual versatility he added to his med- 
ical practice an extensive study of botany and 
the publication of a number of books and pam- 
phlets. His Flora CaroUnaeensis (1806), of 
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which only one volume was published, was the 
most extensive work on the botany of South 
Carolina up to that time and was intended to 
promote a taste for the study of botany by sim- 
plifying the Linnaean system. It is said to have 
cost him twenty months of work and, although 
it was published by subscription, over eighteen 
hundred dollars. In addition he wrote a num- 
ber of pamphlets, Sketches oj the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy ( 1826), and two novels, Ish- 
noo-ju-lui-sche ; or The Eagle of the Mohawks 
(2 vols,, 1841) and The Scout; or the Fast of 
St, Nicholas (1844). He is also said to have 
written a treatise on medicine called 'Elements 
of Medicine.” In 1813 he organized the Anti- 
quarian Society of Charleston, which was incor- 
porated a year later as the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of South Carolina, its primary 
purpose being the collection and preservation of 
specimens in natural history. The museum of 
the society became the nucleus of the Charles- 
ton Museum, one of the earliest public museums 
in the United States. In 1808 he became con- 
nected with the South Carolina Homespun Com- 
pany, perhaps the earliest cotton mill in South 
Carolina {I hid., p. 26), which w''as sold at a loss 
about four years later. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Sarah Cannon, of Edisto Isl- 
and, S. C., whom he married Jan. 26, 1792. He 
was married for a second time, Feb. 7, 1805, to 
Susanna Ballard, of Georgetown, S. C. He had 
nine children, four by the first marriage and five 
by the second. His books indicate that he was a 
man of broad culture and wide reading. His 
professional altruism was high, and he was eager 
to promote the welfare of humanity through his 
books and his work in medicine. 

[Wilson Gee, "‘South Carolina Botanists: Biog. and 
Bibliog.,” Bull. Univ. of S. C., Sept. 191 8; W. G. 
Mazyck, The Charleston Museum: Its Genesis and De- 
velopment (1908); Am. Medic. Biogs. ( 1930 ), ed. by 
H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage ; death notice in 
Charleston Courier, June 2, 1836.] A. R. C. 

SHEDD, JOEL HERBERT (May 31, 1834- 
Nov. 27, 1915), hydraulic and sanitary engineer, 
was born in Pepperell, Mass., the eldest of eight 
children of Joel and Eliza (Edson) Shedd. He 
was descended from Daniel Shed, who settled in 
Braintree, Mass., about 1642 ; his great-grand- 
father, Joel Shedd, was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. After his education in the public schools 
and at Bridgewater Academy, Shedd began his 
professional life in 1850 as a student in the office 
of Thomas and John Doane in Charlestown, 
Mass. He made rapid progress and before his 
three years of study were completed went to In- 
diana to engage in railroad work in a responsible 
capacity. 
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In 1856 he opened an office in Boston which 
he maintained for forty years. Many young’ en- 
gineers who later became prominent began their 
studies in his office. He soon became well known 
in the field of hydraulic engineering; in i860 he 
was appointed by Go’v, John A. Andrew of Mas- 
sachusetts as commissioner on the Concord and 
Sudbury rivers and in 1876 he was made chair- 
man of the newly established Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of Rhode Island, a position he 
retained for the rest of his life. He was later 
identified with many other state commissions in 
Rhode Island, serving as commissioner to the 
exposition at Paris in 1878, on the Rhode Isl- 
and-Connecticut Boundary Commission and the 
Pawcatuck River Commission in the middle 
eighties, and on the Sakonnet River Stone 
Bridge Commission, 1902-10. PI is best-known 
works are probably those for the city of Provi- 
dence, R. I. As early as 1866 he began investi- 
gations for a water supply, in 1869 he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer in charge of construction, 
and in 1877, having completed the task, resigned, 
retaining a connection as consulting engineer. 
In 1871, while in charge of the water works, he 
designed and began the construction of a sewer- 
age system which was completed between 1890 
and 1897, while he was city engineer of Provi- 
dence. 

After this time he closed his Boston office and 
practised as a hydraulic and sanitary engineer 
in Providence for the remainder of his life. His 
wide reputation and proven skill in his profes- 
sion brought him many important assignments. 
He gave special attention to damage caused by 
the diversion of water for public supplies, which 
field became an important part of his practice. 
Some of his notable water diversion cases includ- 
ed the Abbott Run-Pawtucket case ; the Tatnuck 
and Kettle Brook diversion cases of Worcester, 
Mass.; and the Wachusett Reservoii: cases on 
Nashua River in Massachusetts. He was com- 
missioned to investigate the failure of the Dia- 
mond Hill Reservoir dam in the great freshet of 
1886, which caused much damage in the valley 
of Abbott Run, near Pawtucket, R. I. He de- 
signed and developed the water-power project at 
Rumford Falls, Me., one of the larger early 
works of this kind. He devised and established 
systems for the measurement of water used for 
power purposes at various places in New Eng- 
land, including Norwich and Windsor Locks, 
Conn., and Lewiston, Me. In his later years he 
was engaged chiefly as an expert in valuation of 
water power and water works, and in this field, 
as an expert witness, he has rarely been equaled. 
His frankness of manner and pleasant personal- 
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ity were an asset when he was called to give 
testimony before a jury. 

Shedd devised and patented the Shedd water 
meter (Sept. 7, 1880) and in connection with his 
work on the Providence sewerage project de- 
vised and patented a trap for house drains and 
waste pipes (Apr. 9, 1878). Later patents issued 
to him were for a movable dam (with 0 . P. 
Sarle, Jr.), Dec. 3, 1901, and a hydraulic air 
compressor. Sept. 8, 1903. He married in Med- 
ford, Mass., Aug. 26, 1856, Julia Ann, daup:hter 
of Thomas Clark of Newport, M'e. She contrib- 
uted widely upon art to various publications and 
was the author of several hooks, including Fa- 
moiis Painters and Paintings (1876) and Pa- 
mous Sculptors and Scnlptitra (1881) . She died 
in 1897, having homo two sons and a daughter, 
and on June 29, 1905, Sliodd married Sarah Mar- 
ble of North Smitlilicld, R. I., who with one son 
of his first marriage survived him. He died in 
Providence. 

ITrans. dm. Soc. Civil linninecrs, vnl. LXXX 
(1916) ; Roprcsnitativc M.c}i mid Old luimilics of R.I. 
ApoB), vol. Til; It'lio's If'ho in /Imoyica, ^^914-15; 
Who's Who in Rmv Hiigland iic)\ 6 ) ; 'h\ E. Shedd, 
Dcumtd Shedd Ccnnal. (1921); Pnnndoncc Sunday 
Journal, Nov. ipiS-J II.K. B. 

SHEDD, JOtIN GRAVES (July 20, 1850- 
Oct. 22, 1926), merchant and philanthropist, 
was born on a farm near Alstead, N. H. De- 
scended from Daniel Shod, who settled in Brain- 
tree, Mass., in 1642, ho was the youngest son 
among the eight cliildron of William and Abi- 
gail (Wallace) Shedd. He left the farm at sev- 
enteen to work in a small fruit store in Bellows 
Falls, Vt, with the prospect of receiving sev- 
enty-five dollars a year and his board. He soon 
entered the general store first of one Timothy 
Tufts and then of James H. P'ortcr, both in Al- 
sterd. While with R:)rter he was induced in 1870 
to go to Rutland, Vt., to work in a general store 
at a salary of one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a year and his board. Soon after, he had an 
opportunity to visit Chicago in a vacation. There 
he sought an interview with Marshall Field 
iq.zh'}, who had already establislicd himself in 
the retail dry-goods business, tlaving secured 
employment with Field, Leitor & Company, in 
1872 he returned to Chicago to begin work as 
stock boy and salesman in the linen department 
of the ■wholesale house at ten dollars a week. 

He was a natural salesman, a keen judge of 
merchandise, and a faithful worker. It was not 
long before he had worked out an analysis of 
sales as a basis for ordering goods; this drew 
him to the attention of his departmental supe- 
rior, and from then on his rise was rapid. More 
intimately than anyone but Field himself, Shedd 
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knew the conditions in the western country 
which were making possible the rapid expansion 
of the Field business. On May 15, 1878, he mar- 
ried Mary Roenna Porter of Walpole, N. H., 
daughter of Dr. Winslow Burroughs Porter, by 
whom he had two daughters. In 1893 
taken into partnership, the hrni having then be- 
come Marshall Field & Company by the with- 
drawal of Levi Z. Leiter. He had by this time 
made himself so essential both to the wholesale 
and retail branches of the business through his 
skill in buying that when Marshall Field died in 
1906 he was chosen president. As the major 
executive of the company he not only continued 
the Field tradition of careful credit extension, 
quantity buying, and quality merchandise, but 
introduced ideas of counter display, specially 
built showrooms, and conveniences for custom- 
ers which gave the Field organization prestige 
and reputation throughout the country. In order 
to control the quality of merchandise and to in- 
crease the earnings of the company, he em- 
barked on a manufacturing program which led 
successively to the development of textile mills 
in North Carolina and Virginia, a rug-making 
factory in Philadelphia, and a lace-making in- 
dustry at Zion City, 111 . In December 1922, 
when he retired from the presidency to become 
chairman of the board of directors, the Field 
organization had grown to proportions at which 
its founder might well have been amazed. He 
took an active interest in civic and business af- 
fairs. He was the first president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, a director in a num- 
ber of insurance companies, banks, and rail- 
roads, and a member of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. He made liberal gifts to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. In 1924 he established a fund 
of $2,000,000 to build the Shedd Aquarium in 
Grant Park, Chicago, with an additional $i,ooq,- 
000 as an endowment. He died in Chicago. 

[F. E. Shedd, Daniel Shed Gemal.^ (1921); Who's 
Who in America^ 1926-27; S. H. Ditchett, Marshall 
Field and Company : the Life Story of a Great Concern 
(1932); obituary in Chicago Daily Tribune, Oct. 23, 
^956.] E.A.D. 

SHEDD, WILLIAM AMBROSE Qan. 24, 
1865-Aug. 7, 1918), Presbyterian missionary to 
Persia, was born at Mount Seir, Urmia (Uru- 
miah), Persia, son of the Rev. John Haskell and 
Sarah Jane (Dawes) Shedd. His first Ameri- 
can ancestor was Daniel Shed who settled in 
Braintree, Mass., about 1642. William gradu- 
ated at Marietta College in 1887, after two 
years in Persia entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where he graduated with the highest 
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honors in 1892. Ordained as an evangelist by 
the Presbytery of Athens, Ohio, June 23 of the 
same year, he returned to Persia and resumed 
work at his father’s mission to the Nestorian 
Christians at Urmia. He was treasurer of the 
mission, superintendent of schools, and teacher 
of theology as well as editor of a paper in Syriac. 
He made many friends among the Mohamme- 
dans, although able to do little mission work 
among them. In 1904, however, he established 
a school for Moslem boys which became a part 
of Urmia College. He was a leader in the move- 
ment for the union of the old Nestorian and 
Evangelical churches and effected a working 
agreement under which there was a free inter- 
change of pulpits, he himself preaching con- 
stantly in both churches. 

He was a frequent contributor to various pe- 
riodicals and was the author of two books : Islam 
and the Qjiental Churches (1904), consisting of 
his lectures at various American seminaries, and 
a biography of Dr. J. H. Cochran in Persian 
(1907)- He was also a leading collaborator in 
the Syriac Concordance to the Peshitta. This 
labor of years, existing only in manuscript but 
well known to scholars, perished with the de- 
struction of the mission in 1918. 

Although his work on the Syriac Concordance 
gave evidence of scholarship of the first rank, it 
is primarily as a statesmanlike leader of men that 
Shedd will be longest remembered. In 1905 he 
became the head of the legal board of the Evan- 
gelical Church, which was the court recognized 
by the government for the trial of all cases be- 
tween Christians except those purely criminal. 
He became an authority on Persian law and 
an arbitrator of wisdom and power. The World 
War brought him into marked prominence. On 
the withdrawal of the Russian troops from the 
province in January 1915, the Christian popu- 
lation of the entire region flocked into Urmia, 
where they were besieged for five months by the 
Turks and Kurds. Shedd’s cool-headed manage- 
ment of the situation was a factor in saving thou- 
sands from starvation and epidemic. After a 
year in America in 1916, he added to his other 
duties the chairmanship of the Urmia Relief 
Committee. In 1917 he was made a member of 
the food commission, at the request of the Per- 
sian government. On the final withdrawal of 
the Russians, Jan. i, 1918, he became honorary 
vice-consul of the United States, and the mis- 
sion compound became the American consulate. 
For many months during the ensuing siege by 
Turks and Kurds, Shedd was the chief defender 
of the Christians, and when some seventy thou- 
sand of them left the city, July 31, 1918, to flee 
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to Hamadan, lie fallowed them and protected 
the rear. Most of the refugees reached the Brit- 
ish lines, but Shedd died of cholera on Aug. 7 
at Sain Kala. 

He was married three times : on June 21, 1894, 
to Adela Ludlow Myers, who died Nor. 30, 
1901 ; on Apr, 24, 1903, to Louise Wilbur, who 
had been appointed to the mission in 1900 and 
died of typhus May 17, 1915 ; and on July 5, 
to Mary Edna Lewis, who accompanied him in 
the flight from Urmia and, with two daughters 
of the first marriage and two of the second, sur- 
vived him. 

[M, L. Shedd, The Measure of a Man ; the Life of 
William Ambrose Shedd, Missionary to Persia (1952), 
with portr. ; The Eighty-Second Ann. Report of the 
Beard of Foreign Missions of the Presbyt. Ch. in the 
U. S. A. (X919), pp. 271-72 ; Marietta ColL Biog. Rec- 
ord (192S) ; Princeton TheoL Sem. Near. Report, 
1919 ; Princeton ThooL Sem. Biog. Cat. (1909) ; W. 1 - 
Ellis, ‘W Yankee Cadi,’" Century Mag., Feb. 1919; E. 
A. Powell, '‘Unsung Heroes I Have Known/' Am. Mag., 
Nov. 1926 ; F. E. Shedd, Daniel Shed CeneaL (1921); 
N. r. Times, Aug. 21, 1918.] F.T.P. 

SHEDD, WILLIAM GREENOUGH 
THAYER (June 21, r820-Nov. 17, 1894), 
theologian and author, sixth in descent from 
Daniel Shed who settled in Braintree, Mass., in 
1642, was largely a product of New England 
Puritan ancestry, birth and education. His fa- 
ther, Marshall Shedd, who had entered prepara- 
tory school at twenty-one and graduated at Dart- 
mouth as valedictorian, was pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Acton, Mass., when his 
son William was born. The boy's mother, Eliza 
(Thayer), was the daughter of Obadiah Thayer, 
a wealthy Boston merchant who, making his 
home with her, constantly encouraged the grand- 
son in his ambitions. William was named in 
honor of a friend of the Thayer family, William 
Greenough, a well-known New England philan- 
thropist His grandfather's companionship and 
his father's determination that the boy should 
have an adequate education exerted a decisive 
influence on the future religious leader. 

The family having moved in 1831 to Wills- 
horo, in northeastern New York, where Obadiah 
Thayer owned extensive property, William was 
prepared for college at Westport, N. Y., and at 
fifteen entered the University of Vermont The 
greatest personal influence he felt there was that 
of James Marsh professor of philosophy, 

who made him an ardent disciple of Coleridge, 
Kant, and Plato. After graduation from college 
in 1839 he taught school for a year in New York 
City. There he united with a Presbyterian 
church and determined to enter the ministry. 
After three years in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, where he graduated in 1843, Ae served the 
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Congregational church at Brandon, Vt, 1843-. 
45, being ordained Jan. 4, i(S44. Except for 
eighteen months ( 1862-63) the Brick Pres^ 
byterian Church, New York City, as co-pastor 
with the venerable Dr, Gardiner Spring [q.v.], 
he devoted the remainder of his life to leaching 
and writing. ITe was professor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Vermont, 1845-52; 
of sacred rhetoric at Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, 1852-54; and of church history at Ando- 
ver Seminary, 1854-62. He then entered upon 
the most notable phase of his career as a pro- 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. ln)r eleven years he taught sacred 
rhetoric, but in 1874 succeeded Henry Boynton 
Smith in the chair of systematic theology. Then 
began his greatest service, which continued until 
failing strength forced his resignation in 1893. 
His impact on his generation was felt in his vig- 
orous lectures to his students, his public ai 
di’CvSscs, his writings for the I'cligions press, and 
especially in his Doquiatic Theology, Issued in 
two volumes in t888, to which he added a third 
in 1894. This work was at once widely recog- 
nized for its close logic, intedlectual power, ear- 
nCwSt sincerity, and cogent defense of Calvinism. 

Although Shedd attained high rank among 
American systematic theologians of his time, he 
became increasingly conservative in a day of 
progress in theological thinking, and during his 
last years was an active opponent of the higher 
criticism represented by his famous seminary 
colleague, Charles A. Briggs |, which since 
then has generally won its way tlironghout the 
Church. Nevertheless, by those who knew him 
best, however widely they differed with him, he 
was revered and loved for the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of his character and for the delightful 
charm of his personality. Of his many published 
works those which attracted most attention, be- 
sides his Dogmatic Theology, were his Lectures 
upon the Philosophy of History (1856), Dis- 
courses and Essays (1856), and Literary Essays 
(1878), and his editions of The Confessions of 
Augustine (i860) and The Complete Works of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (7 vols., 1833) , which 
he issued with liis own introductions. He pub- 
lished several other translations and commen- 
taries and contributed frequently to religious and 
theological periodicals. Tii general his writings 
were characterized by vigor, beauty, and clear- 
ness of style. Pie married, Oct. 7, 1845, Lucy 
Ann Myers of Whitehall, N. Y., who with their 
two sons and two daughters survived him. He 
died in New York City. 

[John Dc Witt, in Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view, Apr. 1895; G. L. Prentiss, The Union TheoL 
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Seminary (1899); F. E. Shedd, Daniel Shed Geneal 
(1921) ; N. Y. Observer, Nov. 22, 1894; N. Y. Tribune, 
Nov. 18, 1894.] P. P.F, 

SHEEDY, DENNIS (Sept. 26, 1846-Oct. 16, 
1923), stockman, merchant, capitalist, organizer, 
had a career that gives him a place in the early 
history of almost every state west of the Mis- 
souri River. He was born in Ireland, youngest 
of the twelve children of John and Margaret 
(Fitzpatrick) Sheedy. Both parents were edu- 
cated- The father, who was a middle-class farm- 
er, brought his family to the United States when 
Dennis was an infant. After settling* near Rock- 
port, Mass., they moved in 1858 to Lyons, Iowa, 
where the father soon died. Dennis began work 
by clerking in a store, but at sixteen he deter- 
mined to seek his fortune farther west. He first 
went by wagon train to Denver, where he ob- 
tained employment in a store; two years later he 
was in Montana, engaged in placer mining and 
then in merchandising. He was very successful 
with freighting and trading in Utah and Mon- 
tana and at nineteen had accumulated $30,000. 
After a winter in a commercial school in Chi- 
cago, he bought a wagon train and loaded it with 
stoves, which he freighted to Salt Lake City and 
sold at a handsome profit, taking produce in trade. 
This he took to the Montana mines and sold for 
gold dust In 1870, after having been in Nevada, 
California, and Arizona, he went through New 
Orleans to Texas, bought 2,000 head of cattle, 
and drove them north to Abilene. A year later 
he bought 7,000 more. Having driven them 
north, with narrow escapes from outlaws, he sold 
all but 3,000. These he drove to Humboldt Wells, 
Nev., where he established a ranch that he held 
three years while he increased his stock and ran 
other herds in Texas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
In 1878 the Cheyennes under Chief Dull Knife 
raided some of his herds and caused him much 
trouble and loss ; the next year he consolidated 
his cattle interests on the North Platte River. 
He was now buying 10,000 head annually and 
branding 3,000 calves each year, but cold winters 
entailed heavy losses, about thirty per cent, in 
1883. Foreseeing the end of the free range, he 
sold out his cattle interests — 32,000 cattle and 
400 horses — in 1884. 

Furthermore, having been married, Feb. 15, 
1882, to Catherine V. Ryan of Leavenworth, 
Kan., he desired to lead a more settled life. Go- 
ing to Denver, he bought stock in the Colorado 
National Bank of Denver and became vice-presi- 
dent. When in 1886-87 the Holden Smelting 
Works of Denver, upon which the bank had 
made heavy loans, had financial difficulties, he 
was asked to work out a solution. His work in 


this shows his versatility. Being entirely un- 
familiar with the methods and problems of smelt- 
ing he set about to learn with the help of a 
teacher and by private study. He reorganized 
the smelting company, effected economies, and 
placed it on a paying basis. As president and 
general manager of the Globe Smelting and Re- 
fining Company he rebuilt and enlarged the plant, 
increased the annual production from $20,000 to 
$16,000,000, and founded the town of Globeville, 
Colo. His work with the railroads for favorable 
rates and wdth Congress for a protective tariff 
on lead ores contributed to the success of the 
company, with which he retained his connection 
until 1910. In 1894 he became president and 
general manager of the Denver Dry Goods Com- 
pany, which under his management became the 
largest department store in Colorado. After the 
death of Ms first wife in 1895, he married Mary 
Teresa Burke of Chicago on Nov. 24, 1898. The 
two children born to her died in their youth. 
His widow and two of the six children of the 
first marriage survived him. He died in Denver. 
His record of his experiences, The Aiitobiog^ 
rapky of Dennis S'heedy, was privately printed 
in 1922. 

[The principal source of information about Sheedy’s 
life is The Autobiog. of Dennis Sheedy (1922). A 
sketch of his early years appears in J. G. McCoy, Hist, 
Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and South’-- 
west (1874). See also Who's Who in America, 1922— 
23 ; W. N. Byers, Encyc. of Biog. of Co/o. (1901) ; J. 
C. Smiley, Hist, of Denver (1901) ; obituaries in Den'- 
ver Post, Oct. 16, and Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 16, 
^7,1923.] L.R.H. 

SHEFFIELD, DEVELLO ZELOTES (Aug. 
13, 1841-July 1, 1913), missionary to China, was 
horn in Gainesville, N. Y., the son of Asa Camp- 
bell Sheffield, a farmer, and Caroline (Murry). 
His early education was obtained in Warsaw, 
Middlebury, and Alexander academies. In 1861 
he enlisted in the Union army, serving for two 
years. He was invalided home and to the end of 
his days bore the traces of his illness. He taught 
for about three years and for a time served as 
principal of the high school at Castile, N. Y. 
Apparently he passed through a religious crisis 
in his middle twenties ; having been skeptical, he 
was converted, and united with the Presbyterian 
Church in Castile in 1866, In that same year he 
entered Auburn Theological Seminary, where he 
graduated three years later. On May 2, 1869, 
he was ordained to the ministry hy the Cayuga 
Presbytery; on July 27 he married Eleanor 
Woodhull Sherrill of Pike, N. Y. ; and soon af- 
terward he sailed for China as a missionary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. On arriving in China he was 
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assigned to Tungchow, a small cit^ thirteen miles 
from Peking, where lie spent most oE the re- 
mainder of his liEc. He held three danghteis and 
two sons, one of whom died in infancy. 

Shcffielcrs achievements were mainly in edu- 
cation, literature, and adininistratioii. lie was 
early attached to the school which his mission 
had established in Tungchow and had no small 
part in its development into a high school. He 
taught a wide variety of subjects, including 
courses in the ahiliatcd Cjordoii J hcological 
Seminary. When to the high school was added 
North China College (organized in 1892-93) he 
became the president oE the new institution, and 
continued as such when by the cooperation of 
other missions (1902-03) the scope oE the col- 
lege was enlarged and its name changed to North 
China Union College. He retired in 1909 only 
because of advancing years. AvS president he 
taught and also for a long period did most oE the 
pi'eaching in the college church. He continued 
to teach until the year bcEorc his death. lie had 
the reputation of being an excellent instruc- 
tor, a strict disciplinarian, and an impressive 
preacher. 

By dint of the persistence, diligence, and thor- 
oughness which were characteristic of him he 
achieved a remarkable knowledge of the Chinese 
language. He was the author of several hooks in 
Chinese — on systematic theology, political econ- 
omy, ethics, psychology, political science, church 
history, and general history — ^which largely grew 
out of his teaching. His Universal History, 
published in 1881 — a pioneer in introducing mod- 
ern China to that field — ^liad a wide circulation. 
He devoted a large proportion of his time to the 
translation of the Bible into Chinese. He did 
much of the work on the standard Protestant co- 
operative revision of the New Testament in clas- 
sical style, and was engaged in a similar revision 
of the Old TcwStamcnt when, in 1912, failing 
health co-mpelled him to give up his accustomed 
activities. Pie had also assisted in preparing the 
International Sunday School lessons in Chinese 
and in the revision of S. Wells Williams^ Chi- 
nese-English dictionary. In addition to his ex- 
acting labors as a teacher and author he found 
time to serve in many administrative capacities 
— on the many committees which are a concomi- 
tant of Protestant missions, as secretary of his 
mission, and as president of the (Protestant) 
Educational Association of China (1896-99). 
He had not a little mechanical ability, and con- 
structed a typewriter for the Chinese language 
as well as much of the apparatus required in 
college teaching. 

He was slight of build and not of robust phy- 
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sique. He was wise in counsel, logical of mind, 
of a masterful spirit, ripe in j udgnieiit, and in his 
later years tolerant and p<issessc‘(l of a certain 
childlike simplicity. He dictl at Peitailio. in 
North China. 

IChtncsc Recorder, AiifT., Sepl 1913; Missionary 
Herald, Anpf. chin. Rejwrl, dm. Roard of Com- 

missioners for lu)rei(jn /UMw/h/ZA-. ; archives 

of the American lioaial ; ir/u>'.s‘ Who in Hnu^rica, 1908- 
09, 1910-ir; OVa. Ih'onf. Ch/. diihitrn Vheol. Sem. 

( igiiS) ; C. 11 . Shfrrill and L. ih deP'orest, 71 ic Shcnill 
Gencal. (i 93 -)-.l K. S.L. 

SHEFFIELD, JOSEPH EARL (June 19, 
I793--Fel). 16, TeSSj), inercliaiit financier, phi- 
lanthropist, was horn in Sinithport, C'oiin., the 
sou ofAlahcd (ddiorp) and Paul King SheOleld. 
His father, who had mo\anI from St onington, had 
seen service on a, privateer (it ted out by his family 
during the Revolution; his mother was also a 
member of a seafaring family, <a daughter of Capt 
Walter Thorp of Sonthporl, engagaal in llie West 
India trade. SheHiehl completed his formal edu- 
cation at the age of fotirleeu, leaving llic village 
school on a voyage to Ntnv l»eni, N. Ch, in a ves- 
sel of his uueleT. I fe cut (‘red as clerk a store in 
that town, transferring the next year to tlic drug 
store of Dr. Thomas Wehh, under whom he con- 
tinued his sliuli(‘s. On a, visit at Sontliport when 
the War of 1812 ])r()ke out, he. tindevtouk in the 
hdlowing spring to aO as supercargo of a small 
vessel which ran tlu' Ih’ilish blockade at Sandy 
Hook and hrotighl hack naval stores from New 
Bern. Remaining at New hern, he conducted 
several similar and very pn)lila1)Ie enterprises. 
In 18 rq, ])ef<)re he was twcmty-oiie, hed)ecamc the 
partner in Mew Ih‘rn of a large tlry-goods firm in 
New '\h)rk. h'aeed l)y the disastrous fall in prices 
after the peace of 1815, he Ixddly^ sold the dry 
gXK>ds below cost but turned loss into ])r()fit by 
the (luick .shipment of naval stores. On a honse- 
hack trip of over a thousanid miles, which he made 
in i8r6-T7 in search of an outlet for the re- 
mainder of the stock, he was impressed by the 
prospect.s of Mobile, Ala., then a town of about 
a thousand inhabitants, still lacking a l)aiik or 
any extensive trade, but at the outlet of two great 
rivers reacliing into a rich cotton coimlry. He 
entered the cotton trade, est a! dished important 
bttsineSvS connecti(.)iis in New Orleans, New York, 
Liverpool, and Havre, and became the largest 
exporter of this important port, in one year ship- 
ping 20,000 bales. He had judgment and cour- 
age, and in addition an appreciation, very uii- 
UvSual in that day, of the importance of accurate 
statistics as a basis of forec«asting. He secured 
as detailed information as possil)lc not only on 
the cotton crop hut also on the harvests in Eu- 
rope, and ascribed to this practice the fact that of 
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twenty years in a very speculative trade only two 
were unsuccessful. 

He had married on Aug. 22, 1822, Maria, 
daughter of Col. John T. St. John of Walton, N. 
Y., who bore him nine children. In 1S35, influ- 
enced by considerations of health and social en- 
vironment, he removed to Yew Haven. He 
gradually retired from the cotton trade, but found 
a larger field for his wealth, his business ability, 
and his craving for substantial accomplishment 
in the development of means of transportation. 
Ill close cooperation with an able engineer, Henry 
Farnara he helped to- finance the com- 

pletion of the Yew Haven- Yorthampton canal, 
the railroad which succeeded it, and the railroad 
from New York to New Haven. Although he 
lost money in these enterprises, he contracted 
with Farnam to complete the unfinished part of 
the Michigan Southern Railroad, about 170 miles, 
over which the first train from the East entered 
Chicago in 1852; in that year he contracted to 
build 182 miles for the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad completed in 1854 and extended by a 
bridge across the Mississippi the next year. The 
contractors were paid for their work on the Rock 
Island in bonds and stock at par ; Sheffield raised 
all the cash, about five million dollars, and di- 
vided the profits equally with Farnam. He then 
retired from active business connections and 
devoted his energy to benefaction. 

Fie gave a generous part of a large fortune to 
education. Impressed through his engineering 
experience with the importance of science, and 
with his interest probably quickened by the mar- 
riage of his daughter to Prof. John Addison 
Porter , he gave steadily and wisely to the 
scientific department of Yale College. Without 
him its success would have been impossible; 
though it had been founded in 1847 and made a 
separate school in 1854, its resources were 
meager. His gifts and bequests to it, for which 
in 1861 it was renamed the Sheffield Scientific 
School, amounted to over a million dollars. In 
1871, fifteen years before Yale College assumed 
the larger title of university, he expressed in a 
deed of gift the ''hope and belief that New Haven 
is to be the seat of a true university, made up of 
many colleges having distinct though harmoni- 
ous aims’' (Chittenden, pos^^ vol. II, p. 577 )* 
also gave liberally to Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., to the Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn, (later in New Haven), and to local 
New Haven institutions. He died in New Haven, 
survived by his wife and six children. 

[H. W. Famam, in Papers of the New Haven Colony 
Hist. Soc., vol. VII (1908) ; memoir in Bernard’s Am. 
four, of Educ., July 15, 1878; R. H. Chittenden, Hist, 
of the Sheffield Sci. School of Yale Univ., 1846-1922 
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(2 vols., 1928) ; obituary in New Have^i Evening Reg., 

Feb. 16, 18S2.3 C. D. 

SHELBY, EVAN (1719-Dec. 4, 1794), sol- 
dier and frontiersman, was baptized in October 
1719 at Tregaron, Cardiganshire, Wales. He 
came to America with his parents, Evan and 
Catherine (Davies?) Shelby, about 1734, the 
family first settling in what is now Antrim Town- 
ship, Franklin County, Pa. In 1739, they moved 
into Prince George's (later Frederick) County, 
Md., where the father died in June 1750. Evan, 
Jr., continued to reside in IMaryland, near the 
North Mountain, Frederick County, in which 
locality, now a part of Washington County, he 
acquired, by deed or patent, nearly 24,000 acres 
of land. He also became interested in the Indian 
fur trade and was concerned in trading-posts at 
Michilimackinac and Green Bay. He was in 
Braddock’s campaign in 1755, and laid out part 
of the road from Fort Frederick to Fort Cumber- 
land. Having served as first lieutenant in Capt. 
Alexander Beall’s company in 1757-58, he was 
commissioned by Governor Sharpe of Maryland 
captain of a company of rangers and also held a 
commission as captain under the government of 
Pennsylvania. He was in the advance party of 
the force under Gen. John Forbes lq.z\] which 
took possession of Fort Duquesne in 1758, and 
crossed the Ohio with more than half Ms com- 
pany of scouts, making a daring reconno is sauce 
of the fort. On Nov. 12, 1758, near Loyalhanna, 
in a personal ecounter, Shelby is said to have 
slain with his own hand one of the principal In- 
dian chiefs (Ban Yard, post). In this same war, 
he served later as major of a detachment of the 
Virginia regiment. For several years he was a 
justice of the peace. In May 1762 he was chosen 
one of the managers for Maryland of the Potomac 
Company. He sustained heavy losses in the In- 
dian trade from the ravages growing out of Pon- 
tiac’s Conspiracy of 1763, and most of his prop- 
erty in Maryland was subjected to the satisfaction 
of his debts. 

Hoping to better his fortune he moved, prob- 
ably in 1773, to Fincastle County, in Southwest 
Virginia, which he had previously visited, where 
he engaged in farming, merchandising, and cat- 
tle-raising, became again a prosperous land- 
owner and a conspicuous and influential frontier 
leader. In 1774 he commanded the Fincastle 
Company in Dunmore’s War, and in the battle 
of Point Pleasant, Oct. 10, 1774, he succeeded 
near the close of the action to the chief command 
in consequence of the death or disability of his 
superior officers. In 1776 he was appointed by 
Governor Henry of Virginia a major in the 
troops commanded by Col, William Christian 
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against the Cherokees, and on Dec. 2i he became 
colonel of the militia of the newly created coun- 
ty of Washington, of "which he was also a magis- 
trate. In 1777, he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of sundry garrisons posted on the frontier 
of Virginia, and in association with Preston and 
Christian negotiated a treaty with the Cherokees 
near the Long Island of Holston River. In 1779 
he led a successful expedition of two thousand 
men against the Chickamauga Indian towns on 
the lower Tennessee River, for which service he 
was thanked by the Continental Congress. 

By the extension of the boundary line between 
Virginia and North Carolina it was ascertained 
that his residence lay in the latter state, and in 
1781 he was elected a member of its Senate. Five 
years later, the Carolina Assembly made him 
brigadier-general of militia of the Washington 
District of North Carolina, the first officer of that 
grade on ^hhe Western Waters.” In March 1787, 
as commissioner for North Carolina, he nego- 
tiated a temporary truce with Col. John Sevier 
governor of the insurgent and short-lived 
'‘State of Franklin,’’ In August 1787, he was 
elected governor of the ‘'State of Franklin,” to 
succeed Sevier, but declined the honor. Having 
resigned his post as brigadier-general on Oct. 29, 
1787, he withdrew from public life. He married 
first, in 1744, Laetitia Cox, a daughter of David 
Cox of Frederick County, Md. She died in 1777. 
His second wife, whom he married early in 1787, 
was Isabella Elliott, who survived him. He is 
buried in East Hill Cemetery, Bristol, on the 
Tennessee-Virginia line. 

Shelby was of a rugged, stocky build, some- 
what low in stature and stern of countenance. 
He possessed great muscular strength and un- 
bounded energy and powers of endurance. He 
was straightforward and, at times, rather blunt 
in speech, absolutely fearless, and always prompt 
to take the aggressive in any action or enter- 
prise, civil or military, in which he engaged. For 
a man of his day, he was well educated, and he 
was noted for his probity and patriotism. He left 
many descendants, of whom the most celebrated 
was his son, Isaac Shelby , the first gover- 
nor of Kentucky. 


["Correspondence of Gov. Horatio Sharpe” U vols ^ 
being; ,7/ M vols VI (1888), IX (1890)^ 

Si^arf, Hist, of Western (5 
Baavard, Tragic Scenes in the 
Hist of Md., and the Old French War (1856) : T. G 
M. Ramsey, The Annals of Tenn. (1853) : L. P, Sum- 
mers, Bist. cf Southwest Fa, <1903) and Annals oj 
Southwest Fa (1929) ; R. G. TBwaites and L. P, Kel- 
-Ooc. H%st, of Dunmore’s War (1905); G. N 
Mackenzie, Colonial Families of the U. S. A. 11 
(1911), 652-5^; Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern 
Families, vol II (192a) ; S. C. Williams, Hist, of thi 
Lost State of Franklin (1924); T. W. Preston, Hist 
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Sketches of the Holston F alleys (1926) ; Cass K. Shel- 
by, A Report on the First Three Generations of the 
Shelby Family in the U. S. (privately printed, 1937); 
A. M. Moon, Sketches of the Shelby, McDowell, Dead- 
crick and .‘I nderson Families (1933) ; D. C. Rees, Tre- 
garon Historical and Antiguardian (Llandyssul, 1934).] 

S.M.W. 

SHELBY, ISAAC (Dec. ii, 1750-July 18, 
1826), soldier, first governor of Kentucky, was. 
born near the North Mountain, in Frederick 
(now Washington) County, Md., the son of 
Evan [<7.‘c^] and Ltetitia (Cox) Shelby. Brought 
up to the use of arms, he early became inured to 
the dangers and hardships of frontier life. He 
received a fair English education, worked on his 
father’s plantation, was occasionally employed 
as a surveyor, and served as a deputy sheriff of 
the county. About 1773 Shelby family moved 
to the Holston region of Southwest Virginia, 
now East Tennessee, where they established a 
new home. 

Isaac Shelby served as a lieutenant in his fa- 
ther’s Fincastle Company, at the battle of Point 
Pleasant, Oct. id, 1774, distinguishing himself 
1)y his skill and gallantry ; his report of tlie action 
is one of the best contemporary accounts now in 
existence (printed in Thwaites and Kellogg, 
post). lie remained as second in command of 
the garrison of Fort Blair, erected on the site of 
the battle, until July 1775, when he visited Ken- 
tucky and surveyed lauds for the Transylvania 
Company. The following year he returned to 
Kentucky and marked and im])r(>ved hands on his 
own account, and also perfected military surveys 
previously selected and entered by his father. In 
July 1776 he was appointed by the Virginia com- 
mittee of safety captain of a company of minute 
men. In 1777, Governor Henry made him com- 
missary of supplies for a body of militia detailed 
to garrison frontier posts. He attended the Long 
Island Treaty with the Cherokees, concluded at 
Fort Patrick Henry, on July 20, 1777, at which 
his father was one of the Virginia commission- 
ers, In 1778, he aided in furnivShing supplies for 
the Continental Army and for the expedition 
projected by General McIntosh against Detroit 
and the Ohio Indians. The following year, he 
provided boats for Clark’s Illinois campaign and 
collected and furnished supplies— mainly upon 
his own personal credit — for the successful cam- 
paign waged about the same time against the 
Chickamauga Indians, In the spring of 1779 he 
was chosen a member for Washington County 
of the Virginia legislature, and, the ensuing fall, 
Governor Jefiferson made him a major in the 
escort of guards for the commissioners appointed 
to run the western boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Early in 1780, he be- 
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came colonel of the militia of Sullivan County, 
IST. C. In the spring and summer of the same year 
he was again in Kentucky, supervising the sur- 
veying of lands for himself and others. 

News of the fall of Charleston (May 12, 1780) 
having reached him, he hurried home and found 
an urgent summons for help from Col. Charles 
McDowell He at once organized a force 

and about July 25 joined McDowell at the Chero- 
kee Ford, S. C. On July 30, 1780, at the head of 
a detachment, Shelby captured a formidable 
Loyalist stronghold, Thicketty Fort (or Fort 
Anderson), on the headwaters of the Pacolet 
River. In the second battle of Cedar Springs, 
Aug. 8, 1780, his command successfully repulsed 
a strong party sent against it by Major Ferguson, 
and on Aug. 18, he was largely responsible for 
the victory won over a superior force at Mus- 
grove’s Mill, on the north side of the Enoree 
River. 

The report of General Gates’s defeat at Cam- 
den on Aug. 16 halted further operations by the 
patriot forces under McDowell and Shelby. The 
term of enlistment of Shelby’s volunteer regi- 
ment being about to expire, he proposed that an 
army of volunteers be raised on both sides of the 
mountains. A threatening message dispatched 
by Ferguson, instead of intimidating Shelby, 
fired him with greater resentment and determi- 
nation. In consequence, he initiated and, in con- 
cert with John Sevier and others, or- 

ganized and conducted the expedition against 
Ferguson, whose combined Provincial and Loyal- 
ist force was overwhelmingly defeated in the 
decisive battle of King’s Mountain, Oct. 7, 1780. 
To Shelby, also, has been accorded credit for the 
scheme of attack, which led to the battle of the 
Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781. In February 1781, the 
legislature of ISTorth Carolina adopted resolu- 
tions of thanks to Shelby and his compatriots for 
their services at King’s Mountain, similar reso- 
lutions having been adopted by the Continental 
Congress on Nov. 13, 1780. 

Repeated uprisings and depredations by Chero- 
kee Indians along the western borders of North 
Carolina, during the first half of the year 1781, 
rendered it impracticable to send any consider- 
able force from that quarter to assist General 
Greene. A treaty with the Cherokees having 
been negotiated on July 20, 1781, however, Shel- 
by, in October, upon receipt of a delayed mes- 
sage of appeal from Greene, raised 500 mounted 
riflemen and, accompanied by Col. John Sevier 
in command of 200 more, marched to join Greene, 
by whose order they reported to General Marion 
on the Santee. Shelhy, in joint command with 
Col Hezekiah Maham, of the Carolina dragoons, 
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rendered conspicuous service in the capture of 2 
strong British post at Fair Lawn, near Monck’i 
Corner, S. C., on Nov. 27, 1781. While on this 
expedition, he was elected a member of the North 
Carolina legislature, and, obtaining leave of ab- 
sence, attended its sessions in December. Many 
years later, he declared: “For myself, for the 
whole services of 1780 and 1781, both in camp 
and in the Assembly, I received a liquidation 
certificate which my agent in that country, after 
my removal to Kentucky, sold for six yards of 
middling broadcloth, and I gave one coat of it to 
the person who brought it out to me — indeed I 
was proud of receiving that” {North Carolina 
Booklet, July 1918, pp. 50-51, footnote 62). Re- 
elected to the North Carolina Assembly in 1782, 
he attended the legislative sessions held at Hills- 
boro, in April. He was appointed one of three 
commissioners to superintend the laying off of 
the land south of the Cumberland River allotted 
by North Carolina for military service in the 
Revolution. This task was performed in the 
early months of 1783. 

Shortly thereafter, he removed to Kentucky, 
where, at Boonesborough, he was married, on 
Apr. 19, to Susannah Hart, a daughter of Capt 
Nathaniel Hart, by whom he had eleven chil- 
dren. In 1783 he was appointed a trustee of 
Transylvania Seminary (later Transylvania 
University) . He was chairman of the convention 
of militia officers held at Danville on Nov. 7 “^> 
1784, called to consider an expedition against 
the Indians and separation from Virginia; he 
was also a member of the succeeding conventions 
(1787, 1788, 1789), which prepared the way for 
independent statehood. He helped to organize 
the Kentucky Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, formed at Danville, Dec. i, 1787. In 
January 1791, he was appointed a member of the 
board of war, created by Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, with power to provide for the 
defense of the frontier settlements and to prose- 
cute punitive expeditions against the Indians. 
For several years he served as high sheriff of 
Lincoln County. He was a member of the con- 
vention (Apr. 2-19, 1792) which framed the first 
constitution of Kentucky, and in May he was 
elected governor, taking office on June 4, and 
serving four years. During his administration 
many events of importance to the infant com- 
monwealth occurred, not the least being the part 
it took, under Shelby, in supporting Wayne’s 
campaigns against the Indians in the Northwest 
Territory. At the close of his term, he declined 
rejection, and for the next fifteen years gave 
attention to his private affairs. 

The imminence of war with Great Britain 
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called him from retirement, and in August t8i2 
he was a second time elected governor. He co- 
operated vigorously in the prosecution of the war, 
and in 1813 assembled and led in person 4,000 
Kentucky volunteers to join General Harrison 
ill the Northwest for the invasion o£ Canada, an 
expedition which resulted in the decisive defeat 
of the British, Oct. 5, 1813, at the battle of the 
Thames. For his patriotic and heroic services he 
was awarded a gold medal by Congress on Apr. 
4, 1818. In March 1817, he was tendered the 
portfolio of War by President Monroe, hut de- 
clined the honor on the score of age. The year 
following he was commissioned, with Gen. An- 
drew Jackson, to hold a treaty with the Chicka- 
saw Indians for the purchase of their lands west 
of the Tennessee Kiver, and performed this serv- 
ice most acceptably. He was president of the 
first Kentucky Agricultural Society, formed at 
Lexington in x8i8, and was chairman of the fu'st 
hoard of trustees of Centre College, foimded in 
1819 at Danville, Ky. At his death he was buried 
at his historic home, ^‘Traveller’s Rest,” and a 
monument was erected over his grave l)y the 
state of Kentucky. Counties in nine states have 
been named Shelby in his honor. 

In person, Shelby was of a sturdy and well- 
proportioned frame, slightly above medium 
height, with strongly marked features and florid 
complexion. lie had a hardy constitution cap- 
able of enduring protracted labor, great priva- 
tions, and the utmost fatigue. Habitually 
dignified and impressive in hearing, he was, how- 
ever, affable and winning. A soldier born to 
command, he nevertliclcss evidenced a high de- 
gree of political sagacity and executive ability. 
Numerous difficulties confronted him during his 
first administration, when the new government 
was passing through its formative sStage, and 
much depended on the choice of officials then 
made by the executive. Shelby exhibited rare 
selective intelligence and an extraordinary mas- 
tery both of men and measures. Kentucky at this 
time experienced constant dread of the occlusion 
by Spain of the Mississippi River, and use was 
made of this situation by designing men to pro- 
mote speculative ventures and political schemes 
hostile to the true interests of both Kentucky and 
the Union, Through it all, Shelby pursued a 
wise and moderate course which baffled the plots 
of all conspirators and held Kentucky firmly to 
her federal moorings. During his vSecond admin- 
istration, the pressure of the war with Great 
Britain fell with extraordinary and unremitting 
severity upon the state, and he showed himself 
not only ^ prudent and farseeing counselor, but 
an active, resourceful, and patriotic leader. His 
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energy, deionninalion, and perseverance knew 
no bounds, and his devotion to duty was unflag- 
giug- 
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SHELBY, JOSEPH ORVILLE (Dec. 12, 
1830-hVl). T3, t 8()7), Gon federate soldier, the 
son of Orville Shell :)y and his second wife, Anna 
M.^'Roswell, was 1 )orn iu Lexington, Ky. He was 
a descendant of the fourth generation from Evan 
Shplhy, wlio came to America from Wales about 
1734, and a kinsman of If van and Isaac Shdhy 
[t/t/.v.] When SluJhy was about live years old 
his father died and the hoy received his early 
schooling from his stt‘p-fathcr, Benjamin Granlz. 
lie entered Transylvania Univeu'sity at the aj^e 
of fifteen and remained there for three years. 
After an additional year’s study in Philadelphia, 
he returned to T.exington to tuig'age in rofie man- 
ufacturing. In 1852 lie moved to ITerlin and later 
to Wavorly, Mo., whcd'e he established a rope 
factory. During the Kansas-Missouri border 
troubles, Shelby, favorable to slavtu-y, raised and 
commanded a company of Kentuckians. He then 
rctmiicd to his business pursuits and by 1861 
was accounted one of the wealthiest slave and 
land owners in Missouri, 

When Fort Sumter was fired on, Shelby, re- 
fusing a Federal commission, joined the Con- 
federacy and in three years rose from the i-ank 
of captain to that of hrigadier-gencral. His 
cavalry force was prominently identified with tlie 
campaigns of Gen. Sterling Brice in the 

West, fighting at Carthage, Wilson’s Creek, 
Lexington, Springfield, Mo., Pea Ridge, St. 
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Charles, and Duvall’s Bluff, Ark. In June 1862 
he joined the forces of Gen. James E. Rains at 
Van Buren, Ark., to invade Missouri. Shelby’s 
men swore at this time never to lay down arms 
until the war ended. At Newtonia, Mo., he or- 
ganized a cavalry brigade, and during the fall of 
1862 remained near Huntsville, Ark., operating 
throughout the winter against Gen. James Gill- 
patrick Blunt [q.v.]. The Confederates broke 
camp in Arkansas in December 1862, dashed into 
Missouri, captured the outer defenses of Spring- 
held, and then retreated to Batesville, Ark. Here 
they rested until spring, when the ill-starred 
Cape Girardeau expedition was organized. This 
project was abandoned in favor of an attempt to 
interrupt Grant’s communications and they at- 
tacked Helena, Ark., on July 4, 1863, not know- 
ing that Vicksburg had fallen. Shelby was 
wounded in this action, but upon his recovery 
he raided Missouri, captured Booneville, Neosho, 
Bower Mills, Warsaw, Tipton, Stockton, and 
Humansville, and then withdrew to Camden, 
Ark, for winter quarters, Shelby was ordered 
on Mar. 3, 1864, to garrison Princeton, on the 
Saline River line, and to cover all roads leading 
into Camden. In the ensuing action, his thousand 
cavalrymen restrained Steele’s force of fifteen 
thousand throughout an entire day. This en- 
gagement as well as the remarkably successful 
Missouri raid of the following summer demon- 
strated the devotion with which his men followed 
him and justified fully the respect he command- 
ed from friend and foe alike. His personal 
courage and his mastery of cavalry tactics car- 
ried him to a conspicuous place among Confed- 
erate cavalrymen. The Confederates invaded 
Missouri again in the summer of 1864 to divert 
Grant from his hammering campaign. Shelby 
and Price attacked at Lexington and at the Little 
Blue River, then moved to Westport, Mo., where 
they engaged heavily late in October 1864. When 
Price was forced to withdraw to Newtonia, Shel- 
by ably covered the movement. After an engage- 
ment with Blunt at Newtonia, Shelby retired to 
Clarksville, Tex., wher^ he learned of Lee’s sur- 
render. 

When General Buckner surrendered at Shreve- 
port, La., Shelby urged his men to cross into 
Mexico, there to join forces either with General 
Juarez or Emperor Maximilian. Shelby’s com- 
mand buried their battle flag in the Rio Grande 
River on July 4, 1865, and crossed the border. 
Against Shelby’s judgment, his men voted to 
‘support Maximilian, but the Emperor, suspicious 
of the proffered aid, held aloof. Later he repent- 
ed of his folly, and gave Shelby some land upon 
which a colony, named Carlotta for the Empress, 
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was formed. As the French withdrew from 
Mexico, Juarez struck and Maximilian finally 
called for Shelby’s aid, but his hour had passed 
and the unhappy monarch soon faced a firing 
squad. Shelby returned to Bates County, Mo., 
to rebuild his fortunes, but steadfastly refused to 
capitalize politically on his great personal popu- 
larity until 1893, when President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him United States marshal for the west- 
ern district of Missouri. While carrying out the 
duties of this office, he contracted an illness which 
resulted in his death at Adrian, Mo. He was 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Kansas City, 
Mo. In 1858 he was married to Elizabeth N. 
Shelby, a remote cousin. They had seven chil- 
dren, of whom a daughter and several sons sur- 
vived their parents. 

[Correspondence witli a member of the family ; Zella 
Armstrong, Notable Southern Families^ vol. II (1922) ; 
J. N. Edwards, Shelby and His Men (1867) ; B. H. 
Young, Confed. Wizards of the Saddle (1914) ; Co7tfcd. 
Mil. Hist. (1899). vol. IX; W. L. Webb, Battles 'and 
Biographies of Missourians (1900); W. R. Hollister, 
Harry Norman, Five Famous Missourians (1900) ; \V. 
B. Stei’ens, Centennial Hist, of Mo. (1921), vol, II; J. 
N. Edwards, Shelby's E.xp edition to Mexico (1872) ; 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Feb. 14, 1897.] 

CC. B— n. 

SHELDON, EDWARD AUSTIN (Oct. 4> 
1823-Aug. 26, 1897), educator, was born near 
Perry Center, N. Y., the son of Eleazer and Laura 
(Austin) Sheldon. He was a descendant of Isaac 
Sheldon, who emigrated to America, probably in 
1634, and later settled in Windsor, Conn. As a 
boy he worked on his father’s farm and in the 
winters attended a district school nearhy. After 
preparing for college at the newly established 
Perry Center Academy, he matriculated in 184^} 
at Hamilton College but withdrew in 1S47 ^0 
recuperate from an attack of pleurisy and for 
several months lived outdoors with Charles and 
Andrew Jackson Downing [qq.v.], well-known 
horticulturists of Newburgh, N. Y. The experi- 
ences of this period influenced him to enter into 
a partnership in the fall of 1847 l^he nursery 
business at Oswego, N. Y., but the venture 
failed. Unsuccessful as well in his search for 
employment in New York City in 1848, he re- 
turned to Oswego. 

Moved to sympathy by conditions among the 
poor people of the city and learning that many 
were illiterate, he succeeded in bringing about 
the organization, on Nov. 28, 1848, of the Orphan 
and Free School Association of Oswego and was 
appointed to take charge of it. Though he saw 
the need and importance of making all the public 
schools of the city free and urged it at this time, 
public interest in the ‘^Ragged School,” as it was 
called, waned, and in 1849 he resigned to open 
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a private school for boys and girls, in partnership 
with J. D. Higgins. On May i6, 1849, he married 
Frances Ann Bradford Stiles, daughter of Ezra 
and Anna (Spear) Stiles of Syracuse, N. Y, In 
1851 he again urged the establishment of free 
schools in Oswego and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his suggestions embodied in a bill which 
became a law in 1853. In the meantime he be- 
came superintendent of public schools in Syra- 
cuse, where he improved the classification and 
gradation of schools, established a system of 
evening schools, and organized school libraries. 
In 1853 he returned to Oswego as secretary of 
the board of education, a position corresponding 
to that of superintendent, and organized the first 
system of free schools there. As in Syracuse, he 
reorganized courses of study, graded and classi- 
fied schools, and secured better qualified teachers. 
His accomplishments were recognized by other 
educators in the state and in i860 he was elected 
president of the state teachers’ association; in 
the same year he became one of the editors of the 
New York Teacher. 

In May 1861, as a result of his recommenda- 
tions, the Oswego Primary Teachers’ Training 
School was opened, the first city training school 
in the United States. After the first year Sheldon 
became principal, a position he held until the 
year of his death. In 1863 he secured state recog- 
nition and financial aid for the school, which in 
1866 became the Oswego State Normal and 
Training School. His success as head of the 
school was immediate. Under his direction it 
became the most important center of Pestaloz- 
zianisni and objective instruction in the United 
States. His methods of practice-teaching were 
studied widely, and many of his graduates were 
called to organize and take charge of city train- 
ing schools. In 1866-67 six additional state nor- 
mal and training schools were established in New 
York on the plan of the Oswego school. His 
publications include several spelling books, a 
series of readers, A Manual of Elementary 
struction (1862), Teachers^ Manual of Instruct 
tion in Reading (copyright 1875), Autobi^- 
ography of Edward Austin Sheldon (copyright 
1911). At the time of his death he was survived 
by a son and four daughters, one of whom was 
Mary Downing Sheldon Barnes [q.v.’j. 

[See esp. AutoHog. of Edward Austin Sheldon (copr. 
1911), ed. by Mary Sheldon Barnes; N. H. Dearborn, 
The Oswego Movement in Am. Educ. (1925); A. P. 
Hollis, The Oswego Movement (1898). See also Am. 
Ancestry, vol. IV (1889) ; H. R. Stiles, The Stiles 
Family in^ America (1895) ; W. S. Monroe, Hist, of the 
Pestalossian Movement in the U. S. (copr. 1907) ; Am. 
Jour. Educ., Sept. 1865, pp. 484-85; Free. Nat. Educ. 
Assoc., i8q3 (1898); obituary in N. Y, Tribune, Ang. 
^ 7 , 1897.3 R.F.S. 
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SHELDON, EDWARD STEVENS (Nov. 
:2i, 1851-Oct 16, 1925), philologist, lexicogra- 
pher, was born at Watcrville, Me., a son of the 
Rev. David Newton and Rachel Hobart (Rip- 
ley) Sheldon, and a brother of Henry Newton 
Sheldon [q.v.']. After preliminary studies at the 
Waterville (iatcr Coburn) Classical Institute 
and at Colby College, Waterville, where he spent 
one year, Sheldon went to PTarvard College and 
graduated in 1872. Soon after, he was appointed 
proctor in tlic College, at the same time teaching 
Greek in a school for young ladies in Boston, 
and in the spring of 1873 he was instructor in 
Spanish and Italian at Harvard. Later he re- 
ceived a ti'aveling fellowship, which cnaldcd him 
to develop an already large linguistic equipment 
by three years’ work at the Universities of Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, and Paris, 1874-77. During this 
sojourn he prepared himself for his life work in 
English lexicology and the teaching of Romance 
linguistics; he also gave much attention to Ger- 
manics and the history of the (h*eek and Latin 
languages. In Germany he profited particular- 
ly by his relations with the noted professor of 
Romance philology, Adolf Tobler. Returning to 
the United States, he became in 1877 instruc- 
tor in iiKKlern languages and then a tutor in Ger- 
man at Harvard University. With the year 1884, 
when he was appointed assistant professor of 
Romance philology, his labors at Hax'vard were 
fixed for good and all. In that year, on Apr. 2, 
he married Katherine Ilainlin Hinckley of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by whom he had one daugh- 
ter. In 1894 he became professor of Romance 
philology, a position he held until his retirement 
in 1921. His activities brought him very natural- 
ly into connection with various learned societies. 
He was a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences ; and he served as president of 
the American Dialect Society, which he had 
helped to found, in 1894-95, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America in 190X, and of the 
Dante Society from X909 to* 19x5* 

Over a stretch of years Sheldon performed 
scholarly work of a monumental sort, which is 
represented by his revision of the etymologies in 
Wchstc'As Tniernational Dictionary for its issues 
of 1890 and later. For this useful learning, in 
which his individuality is sulniiergcd, the world 
will never give him the reward merited by his 
patient and fruitful research, which often meant 
invaluable correction of errors present in an- 
terior lexicons, not excluding the great Ox'ford 
English Dictionary (1888-1928). His writings, 
apart from minor articles in various learned 
reviews, include A Short German Grammar 
(1879), which went through several editions, 
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^‘Sonie Specimens of a Canadian French Dialect 
Spoken in Maine” {Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Modern Language Association of 
America, vol. Ill, 1888), 'The Origin of the 
English Names of the Letters of the Alphabet” 
(Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature,, 
1892), '‘Further Notes on the Names of the 
Letters” (Ibid., 1893) J Concordama delle opera 
italiane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Ali- 
ghieri ( 1905), in collaboration with A. C* White, 
and '‘Some Remarks on the Origin of Romance 
Versification” (Annwersary Papers by Col- 
leagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, 
1913 ) . He was one of the best informed of all the 
specialists who have ever studied the general 
subject of French contributions to the English 
vocabulary. Unfortunately, in spite of the efforts 
of his friends to secure a permanent record of his 
knowledge of Anglo-French, he died without 
preparing the study of the subject he had prom- 
ised. The agony of his last years, in which he 
suffered from an extremely painful ailment, ex- 
plains his failure to leave such a tangible memo- 
rial of his erudition. He died in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

[Who^s Who in America, 1924-25; reports of Har- 
vard Coll. Class of 1872 esp. those published in 1898, 
1912, 1917, and 1924; C. H. Grandgent, in Harvard 
Graduates* Mag., Dec. 19^5 ; Harvard Univ. Gazette, 
Dec. 12, 1925; obituary in. "‘Notes and Comments,” 
Modern Philology, Feb. 1926; death notice in Boston 
Transcript, Oct. 16, 1925! J.D. M.F. 

SHELDON, HENRY NEWTON (June 28, 
1843-Jan. 14, 1926), jurist, was born in Water- 
ville. Me., son of Rachel (Ripley) and David 
Newton Sheldon, a Unitarian clergyman who 
was at one time president of Waterville (later 
Colby) College, and brother of Edward Stevens 
Sheldon Iq.u.] . Educated in the public schools 
of Bath and Waterville, he went first to Bowdoin 
for a year and then entered the sophomore class 
at Harvard, where he obtained a scholarship and, 
partly working his way, graduated first scholar 
in the class of 1863. He taught school and studied 
law for about a year and then entered the 55th 
Massachusetts Regiment (colored) as a lieu- 
tenant on June 28, 1864. After active service in 
South Carolina and Georgia, he returned to Bos- 
ton at the close of the war and was admitted to 
the bar in 1866. On Dec. 31, 1868, he married 
Clara P. Morse of Hubbardston, Mass., by whom 
he had two children. Until 1894 he practised law 
in Boston, being associated for about twenty 
years with Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar. During 
this period he edited Joseph Bateman^s A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Law of Auctions (1883) 
and published The Law of Subrogation (1882), 
which became the standard work on the subject. 


In 1894 the judicial office “sought the man” in 
a way that shows the value to the public of the 
Massachusetts system of judicial appointment. 
Being exceptionally modest, quiet, and scholarly 
in his habits, Sheldon would never have attract- 
ed political attention for a position on an elec- 
tive bench; he was appointed to the superior 
court by Gov. Frederic Thomas Greenhalge 
a lawyer himself and a friend of Sheldon’s 
in college. Though he had been comparatively 
obscure, he quickly became a leading figure on 
the court, where he served for ten 3^ears, and was 
known for his scholarship, his quick perception, 
his balanced judgment, his power of clear state- 
ment, his knowledge of men, his firmness, and his 
natural courtesy. When he was promoted to the 
supreme judicial court of Massachusetts in 
1905, there was general gratification at the bar 
throughout the commonwealth. He excelled both 
as a nisi prius and as an appellate judge, and had 
the ability to make the loser feel that his case 
had been fairly considered. During his ten years 
of service on the appellate court he wrote almost 
six hundred opinions. Although he resigned in 
1915, his work was not ended. That year he was 
chosen president of the Massachusetts Bar As- 
sociation. Under his supervision the Massachu^ 
setts Law Quarterly was established, and he 
served as a member of its publication committee 
until the fall of 1921. While still on the superior 
court, he had rendered an important service as 
chairman of a special commission to simplify 
criminal procedure, and in 1919, when he was 
more than seventy-five years of age, he was 
drafted for two important public services. He 
served as chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee of the Boston Bar Association, a most dif- 
ficult and trying task which led to the removal 
of two district attorneys. He also served during 
a period of fourteen months as chairman of the 
judicature commission, which was created to 
study and report on the entire judicial system of 
Massachusetts. The work of this commission re- 
sulted among other things in the creation of the 
first statewide “small claims” procedure in the 
United States, and in the recommendation of a 
judicial council composed of representatives of 
both bench and bar for the continuous study of 
the judicial system, a plan which was later adopt- 
ed not only in Massachusetts but in about twenty 
other states. In 1921 Sheldon retired from active 
service; five years later he died, survived by a 
son. 

[See Who*s Who in America, 1924-25 ; Mass. Law 
Quart., Jan. 1926; Proc. in the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Mass, in Memory of Henry Newton Sheldon (1927), 
reprinted in Bar Bull, (Boston), Dec. 1927; obituary 
in Boston Transcript, Jan. 14, 1926 ; personal acquaint- 
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ance. Slielclon’s opinions appear in 189-530 Mass. Re- 
ports.}. F.W.G. 

SHELDON, MARY DOWNING TSee 
Barnes, Mary Downing Sheldon, 1850-1898]. 

SHELDON, WALTER LORENZO (Sept. 
5, 1858-June 5, 1907), leader in the ethical cul- 
ture movement, was born in West Rutland, Vt., 
first of three sons of Preston and Cornelia 
(Hatch) Sheldon. liis father, a lumber dealer, 
was a descendant of Isaac Sheldon, wlio lived 
in Windsor, Conn., as early as 1652. Intended 
by his father for the Episcopalian ministry, Shel- 
don spent two years at hliddlobnry Colleg-e, 
1876-78, and then went to the Colleg'c of New 
Jersey (Princeton), where he took an altitude, 
he wrote later, that put him '‘far outside the ]■)alc 
of its theology.” Graduated in 1880, he studied 
philosophy in Berlin, Leipzig, and Paris until 
1883; the next two years he passed in New 
York, a disciple of Felix Adler, who in 1876 
had established the first Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture. In 1886, after another winter in Germany, 
he went to St. Louis, Mo., where he organized 
the Ethical Society of St. Louis and became its 
lecturer. Regarding ethical culture as the means 
of freeing people from outmoded creeds, he nev- 
ertheless looked on it as universal religion, the 
societies as churches, and its lecturers as the 
clergy. Althongdi he was young and retiring, he 
was soon recognized as an intellectual leader in 
a community widely known for its group of 
Hegelian philosophers, including William Tor- 
rey Plarris and Henry C. Brokmeyer \qq.v.'\y 
and for the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
to which he contributed an article on ''Agnostic 
Realism,’’ in July 1886. 

In 1888 he founded the Self-Culture Hall As- 
sociation for wage-earners, an early attempt of 
settlement work in the United States, for which 
he won the services of educators and ministers 
of various faiths, and the support of such citi- 
zens as William Taussig and Nelson Olsen Nel- 
son Iqq.v.']. Sheldon described this venture in 
Ethical Addresses (1900, 7 ser.) and in an arti- 
cle in Chariiics and the Comuions, Sept. 5, 1908- 
He organized classes for negroes, whose educa- 
tional needs had been neglected, and he was also 
so keenly concerned with the training of chil- 
dren that he gave much time to lessons in citi- 
zenship, ethical Sunday schools, and ethical lit- 
erature' for children. Fie established a Greek 
Ethics Club for discussion of current problems, 
which survived as the Contemporary Literature 
Circle of St. Louis. In 1904 he directed the so- 
cial science department of the congress of arts 
and sciences at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
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sitioii. Throughout his years in St. Louis he 
wrote pvolidcally. 1 1 is publications include 
lit hies and (he Pelicf in a. (iiuf (1802), Eihic^^ 
for flic VoinKj ( i8<)j), Story of the fjfc of Jesm 
for flic Voiinij Told from a;i (i! Ideal Standpoint 
(1895), An Ethical Mo'vcnienl (i8()())/nie 
Story of the lEihlc from the Standpoint of Mod- 
ern Scholarship ( An Ethical Sunday 

School (1900), Class Eeiidiiifjs in the Bible 
(ipof), LOsS'sons in the Shidy of llabifs ( 1903), 
Cilicenshlp and llie Duties of a. dlhcn (copy- 
right 1904), Duties in llio Uonie mid flic Emnily 
(iQO.U, ‘and 7 'he Divine C^fincdy of Dante 
(1905). Ihislluimoiisly aptHaared Thoughts from 
the ll'ritings and .hldresses of Waller L. Shel- 
don (1919), edili'd by ('ocilia IUk'Ho. y\ftcrcde~ 
braling his society’s twcuiiicth rinniversary, he 
went to Japan for liis health, hnl lie a.cccplcd so 
many invitations to lecture ihnt when he re- 
turned he was worse. Ihslriddeu, he directed 
his society for anolhtu' st'ason, aud tlnui died of 
chronic myocarditis and artiU’io-sclerosis in his 
forty-ninth year. On May 18, ! 89:^, he had mar- 
ried y\mia lla,rlsIiorne of I duladdiihia ; there 
were no children. His widow later nuivrietl 
Pcrcival Cliithh, his successor in the society. 
Sheldon’s ashes were sealed in the corneiastone 
of the building of lht‘ ICihical Society of St. 
Louis, dedicated in \()i2 and named the Sheldon 
Memorial in his honor, a ixu'sonal recognition 
he unquestionably would have opposed. A hand- 
sonic man with scholarly lirow and pointed 
heard, he fully looked the iutelhaiurd leader. 
ih‘ol)a.l)ly 110 St. Louisan has enjoyed greater 
esteem in both c.xlreines of socitdy. 

fSec George Slublm, d ilist. of Doerjl'ld, Mims. 
(3 v(ds., rK9S”f)6); tlliry.sAVho hi Aiorrioa, i()oS-oo; 
William Hyde nial It. L. ('onard, Bncyr, of the J list, 
of Si. Lanis (rSpo), vol. IV ; ('rnleiiiilai Hist, of Mo. 
(i|)i5i}, vtil. V ; riio Hoole of SI. Louisans ( ic>o6), ed. 
hy J. VV.^ lAJonanl ; Biweinihif thn'ord of the Cfiiss of 
j(V(Vo, Princeton Lollege (i*SSV); St. i.oiiis Post- Dis- 
patch, June and St. Louis Hefntbllc, juae 7, 1907; 
tiummrial adtlrcsseji in Ethical .‘hldressrs and lithiciil 
Record ( X()()X, 15 ser,), Tfie Slu’Idtiu Wemurial con- 
1a.ins hts library, Ids published writings, several I'lor- 
traits, and many iiupablishtHl M.SS. Informalion oti 
certain points luis been supplied hy ‘Mrs. Martha K. 
IMschcl, an associate, Perciva! Clntbh and (h‘ou,^e Ih 
Dodson of St, hoais, and Hex I’nistuii Sheldon of 
Salisbury, Yt., a nephew. 1 p p, 

SHELDON, WILLIANI EVAElTS (Oct. 22, 
1832-Apr. 16, 1900), educator, was born in Dor- 
set, Vt,, the son of Julius King and Harriet New- 
ell (Sheldon) Sheldon. IBs earliest years were 
spent on his father’s farm. After attending local 
district schools, in 1847 Ih-' entered Burr Sem- 
inary in Manchester, Vt,, where he remained for 
a year, earning his expenstus by ItMching during 
the winter ([uarter in West Rupert, Vt. Appar- 
ently he undertook too much and so undermined 
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his health that he was obliged to resign and seek 
a milder climate. From 1848 to 1S50 he liyed in 
Virginia and in 1849-50 taught school near 
Richmo-nd. In 1850 he reentered Burr Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1853. then matricu- 
lated at Middlebury College but withdrew to 
become principal of the high school in East 
Abington (later Rockland), IMass. Here he ef- 
fected important reforms in methods of instruc- 
tion and ill administration, and succeeded in 
bringing about a reclassification and gradation 
of schools in the town. FI is achievements brought 
him many invitations to address teachers’ insti- 
tutes and societies. In 1857 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation ; in the same year in Philadelphia he 
helped to organi2e the Rational Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he was elected secretary. He 
married, July 30, 1S54, Mary Ames Soule of 
East Abington, daughter of Josiah and So- 
phronia (Jenkins) Soule, who with a daughter 
survived him. 

From 185S to 1864 he was principal of the 
high school at West Newton and became in- 
creasingly active in improving conditions in pub- 
lic schools. He was president of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, 1861-62, an ed- 
itor of the Massachiisetts T cachcr, 1860-65, pres- 
ident of the Iv'Iassachusctts Teachers’ Association, 
1862-64, and of the American Institute of In- 
struction, 1867. As an organizing member in 
1862 of the Society of Arts (one of the three di- 
visions of the institution that became the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology), he took an ac- 
tive part in the intellectual life of Boston. In 
1S64 he became principal of the Hancock School 
in Boston. Appointed supervising principal of 
the primary schools at the same time, he suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing instruction on the basis 
of Pestalozzian principles, of which he was an 
untiring advocate. The organization of the kin- 
dergarten department of the National Educa- 
tion Association was due chiefly to his efforts. 

In 1867 he resigned to join the firm of Bailey, 
Jenkins, and Garrison, wool merchants of Bos- 
ton, hut this proved to be an unhappy adventure, 
fi-om which he withdrew two years later to be- 
come principal of the Waltham Grammar School. 
Somewhat later he became business manager of 
the Boston Daily NezvSj and in 1875 helped 
to establish the loiunial of Education, acting as 
advertising manager, a position he held until the 
end of his life. He was also co-editor of the 
American Teacher from 1883 1887. was 

secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1882-83 and 1885-86, and president in 
1887. Daring these years he published many 
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ai'ticles on educational topics and gave numer- 
ous addresses before teachers’ organizations. 
Throughout his professional life he was nation- 
bIIy known as a leader of progressive educa- 
tional movements and reforms. 

[Vital records of Dorset, Vt. ; records of Burr Sem- 
inary; Am. Joiir. Educ., Sept. 1S65, pp. 5e5-j26; Jour, 
of Educ., Apr. 19, 1900 : Mass. Tcackcr, Jan. and Apr. 
185$, May and Sept, 1S61 ; C, Northend, The Annals 
of the Am. Inst, of Instruction (iSSu) ; Proc. Nat. 
Educ. Assoc., 1900 (igoo) ; obituary in Boston Tran- 
script, Apr. 17, 1900.] R. F. S. 

SHELEKHOV, GRIGORII IVANOVICH 
(1747-July 31, 1795), Russian merchant, the 
founder of the first Pmssian colony in America, 
was born in Rylsk, in the government of Kursk, 
Russia. His name was also spelled Shclikhov, 
Shelikof, and Schelechof. Nothing is known 
about his education, his childhood and youth. 
He was the son of a merchant, Ivan Shelekhov, 
lived with his parents in Rylsk until their death, 
and about 1775 his birthplace for Siberia. 
He settled in Kamchatka region, the base from 
which Russian merchants carried on a trade in 
arctic furs, began to send out his boats after furs, 
usually ill partnership with other merchants, to 
the Kurile and Aleutian Islands, and ivas suc- 
cessful in his very first ventures. In 1781 he 
was married to a wealthy merchant-woman in 
Irkutsk, a person of great courage, energy, and 
business ability. Her first and middle names were 
Natalha Aleksieevna, her last name before her 
marriage to Shelekhov being unknown. In 1783 
he organized in Irkutsk a fur-trading and explor- 
ing expedition to Alaska in partnership with Ivan 
Larionovich Golikov, a merchant of Kursk, and 
his nephew, Capt. Mikhail Sergfeevich Golikov. 
Near the harbor of Okhotsk the company built 
and equipped three vessels, armed them ivith sev- 
eral cannon, engaged a crew of 192 men, and on 
Aug. 27, 1783, set sail with Shelekhov at the 
head of the expedition. His wife was with him 
on board the vessel. The Three SainiSj the first 
white woman to sail Alaskan waters. Not un- 
til a year later, on Aug. 14, 1784, did Shelekhov 
reach Kadiak Island, where he founded the first 
Russian colony in America, naming the harbor 
“The Three Saints.” He conquered the native 
tribes with ease by the use of diplomacy and with 
the aid of his well-armed crew. 

Soon afterward Shelekhov expanded his ac- 
tivities and conquests to the other islands and to 
the mainland of Alaska. He spent about a year 
and eight months in the new colony, and, leaving 
it ill charge of one of his company’s employees, 
Samoilov, who was later replaced by Delarov, 
sailed back to Siberia, where he submitted a re- 
port of his achievements to the local governor- 
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general, followed by a petition to Empress Cath- 
arine II for financial and military assistance for 
his company, and, especially, for a trade monop- 
oly in the new Russian territories discovered by 
the company. In spite of the very favorable sup- 
port and recommendations of the governor-gen- 
eral and the special commerce commission in St 
Petersburg, the petition was not granted by the 
Empress, although she gave Shelekhov and I. L. 
Golikov special gold medals, silver swords, and 
a laudatory charter, which permitted them to 
continue their exploits for the benefit of Russian 
commerce. The petitioner, however, was ex- 
plicitly denied a trade monopoly (see Complete 
Collection of Laws, post, vol. XXIT, p. iio6). 
Bancroft in his history of Alaska, History of the 
Pacific States (vol. XXVITI, i86, p. 309), and 
C. L. Andrews in The Story of Alaska^ (1931, 
p. 39), are both in error in stating that the Shel- 
ekhj2iv-Golikov company was granted exclusive 
privileges by the Empress in 1788. Shclekov es- 
tablished his headquarters in Irkutsk and man- 
aged his enterprises quite successfully from 
there, organizing several Russian fur-trading 
companies. In 1790 he appointed Alexander 
Andreevich Baranov [q.v.} to the position of 
general-manager of the new colony. The keen 
and ruinous competition with other Russian as 
well as foreign fur traders caused Shelekhov to 
stick to his idea of the organization of a single 
powerful, monopolistic colonial company, pro- 
tected and assisted by the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment. He died in Irkutsk, however, before 
his plans materialized, and they were carried out 
by his widow, his son, Ivan, and his two sons-in- 
law, Xikolai Petrovich Rezanov [^.-<7.] and Mi- 
khail Matvieevich Buldakov. Thus in 1799 the 
famous Russiati-American Company came le- 
gally into being, and Emperor Paul ordered that 
the principal director of the company he selected 
from the members of the Shelekhov family. 
The Emperor prior to that had granted rank of 
nobility to Shelekhov^s widow and children (see 
The General Armorial, post, part 4). 

Shelekhov wrote and published an account of 
his own voyage and of the expedition in Alaskan 
waters of his agents, Izmailow and Bocharov, in 
1788, under two long titles, of which the first 
words are: Rossuskago kuptsa GrigoPia ShcU 
ekhova stranstvovanie v 1783 god% Is Okhotska 
po V ostachnomii, Okelami k Amerikanskim bore- 
gam (The Voyage of Grigorii Shelekhov, a 
Russian Merchant, in the Year 1783, from 
Okhotsk over the Eastern Ocean to the Ameri- 
can Shores), and Rossuskago kuptsa Grigor^ia 
Shelekhova prodolskenie stranstvovamid po 
Vostochnomu- Okeanu k Af}terik(unskim here-- 
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gam v 1788 godxi (A Scciuel to the Voyage of 
Grigorii Shelekhov, a Russian Merchant, on the 
Eastern Ocean to the American Shores in the 
Year 1788). The first editions of tlicse works 
published in St. Petershurg, appeared in 1791 
and 1792. Bancroft considered Shelckhov’s ac- 
count of these two expeditions one of the chief 
authorities for that period of Alaskan history, 
although V. M. Ciolovnln, a Russian naval of- 
ficer, writer, and explorer, in the report of 1818 
of his official investigation of the Russian- Amer- 
ican Company's activities during the first years 
of its existence pointed out striking misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations in Shclekhov's 
books. This report was pnhlishccl in the official 
naval magazine, Morskol Sboniik, St. Peters- 
burg, 1861, as a supplement to the first number. 
Shelekhov was uncloti 1 )ledly one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of Russian commerce, a shrewd busi- 
ness man who organized new enterprises under 
extremely wsevere physical conditions. He can 
hardly be considered a statesman, for he risked 
his life and suffered hardships primarily for the 
sake of gain ; but he did help to make Russia's 
dominion over Alaska a fact. Until bis coming 
her control was merely nominal, endangered by 
other powers, especially Great Britain. Had 
Alaska fallen under British dominion, the op- 
portunity for its acquisition by the United States 
would probably never have come. 

[All <lates in this article are new style. For reference 
see; the Russian manuscripts in tlie Library of Con- 
gress refcrriniiir to the Kussian-Aincricao Company; 
Folnoc Sobranie Zakonov Rossilskol Imperii (Com- 
plete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire), vol. 

xxir, pp. 1105-07, vol xxri‘L pp. 440, 478; voi 

XXIV, pp. 670, 725, vol XXV, pp. 609—718, 931; 
Ohshchii Gcrhoxmik Dvormnskikli Rcnlov ysWrossUskiia 
Imperii (The General Armorial of the Noble Families 
of the All-Russian Empire, St. Petersbuig, 1798-1836) ; 
R. J. Xerner, ‘‘Russian Ex|)ansion to America. Its 
Bibliographical I^oundationsG The Papers of the Bil^ 
Uoff. Soc. of America, vol XXV (1931 ) ; Avralim Yar- 
moHnsky, “Shelekhov Is Voyage to Alaska, A Bibli- 
ographical Qttp BnlL of the N. F. Pub, Lib., Mar. 
19321 Rvsskii Biogrctficheskil SlovaP (llie Russian 
Biog:. Diet.), vol.“Shel)anov-Shiuts’' (ipii); V, N. 
Bcrkh, Khronologichcskaia istoriui otkrytm Alcutskikh 
ostrovo^ ... (A Chronological Flist. of the Discovery 
of the Aleutian Islands, Si. Petersburg, 1823); F. A. 
Golder, Guide to Materials for Am. Ilist. in Russian 
Archives (19 ry) ; J. V. Farrar, An JUementary Syllabus 
of A laskan Hist. (1924).] N. R. R. 

SHELTON, ALBERT LEROY (June 9, 
i87S-Feb. 17, 1922), missionary of tbc Disci- 
ples of Christ in West China and Tibet, was born 
in Indianapolis, Ind., the son of Joseph Oscar 
Shelton, at that time a carpenter, and of Emma 
Rosabelle (Belles) Shelton. When he was five 
years of age the family moved to Kansas, and 
his boyhood was spent there on a farm. Camp 
meetings and a country church were the back- 
ground of his religious development and his ele- 
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nientary education was acquired in the district 
school. His first thought of becoming a mission- 
ary seems to have dated from a reading of Ben 
Huk When he was seventeen he taught his first 
school, and at the age of twenty went to the Kan- 
sas State Normal College at Emporia. His 
course there was interrupted by a few months of 
service in the army during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War, but he resumed it after being mus- 
tered out. In 1899 he married Flora Beal, a fel- 
low student. In 1900 he entered the medical de- 
partment of Kentucky University, at Louisville, 
and graduated in 1903, the financial means for 
his course coming in part from a scholarship, in 
part from his wife’s earnings as a teacher, and in 
part from his own labor. 

On completing his medical course he was ap- 
pointed a missionary to China by the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society of Cincinnati. 
Shortly before sailing, in the autumn of 1903, he 
was ordained to the Christian ministry. The So- 
ciety asked him to help Dr. Susie Rijnhart with 
a mission on the Tibetan border. She had lost 
her husband and child while undertaking a mis- 
sion in Tibet, but wished to return and for two 
years had been looking in vain for a physician 
to accompany her. They arrived in Tachienlu, 
in Szechwan, near the Tibetan border, in 1904. 
Here Shelton studied Tibetan and Chinese and 
in due course began the varied life of a pioneer 
missionary, preaching, practising medicine, tak- 
ing charge of a school, and itinerating, chiefly 
to care for the sick or for those wounded in the 
border skirmishes of the region. In 1908 he 
moved to Batang, farther inland and nearer his 
ultimate objective, Tibet. Here, with his col- 
leagues, he established a mission station. Here, 
too, with his associates, he introduced new fruits 
and vegetables, partly to enlarge the menu of the 
staff, and partly to assist the people among whom 
he lived. From Batang he made long journeys 
in the difficult mountain region, healing and 
preaching. He was an ardent sportsman and an 
excellent shot. He won the confidence and re- 
spect of Tibetans and Chinese, partly by his 
friendliness and bluff manliness, partly by his 
sense of humor, partly by his commanding phy- 
sique, but chiefly by his sterling character. He 
and his adventurous life made a marked appeal 
to the churches of his denomination in America, 
and during his two furloughs he spoke widely 
among them. Early in 1920, in Yiinnan, while 
on the way out from Batang for one of these fur- 
loughs, he was captured by bandits, was held by 
them for over two months, and suffered greatly 
before his escape. While in America he pub- 
lished Pioneering in Tibet (1921). A few 
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months after his return to his post, when he was 
hoping that his dream of reaching Lhasa was 
about to come true, he was shot by robbers a few 
miles from Batang and died as a result of the 
wound. 

[Flora Beal Shelton, Shelton of Tibet ( 1923 ) and 
Sunshine and Shadow on the Tibetan Border ( 1912 ) ; 
annual reports of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, some printed in the Missionary Inteltigen-cer, and 
some in the Annual Reports of the Constituent Boards 
of the United Christian Missionary Society ; World 
Call, Apr., May 1922 ; Missionary Review of the W arid, 
Aug. 1921, May 1922; iV. Y, Times, Mar. 5, 7, 1922.3 

K. S. L. 

SHELTON, EDWARD MASON (Aug. 7, 
1846-May 9, 1928), agriculturist, was born in 
Huntingdonshire, England, and came to Amer- 
ica with his parents in 1855. The family settled 
first in New York, but removed in i860 to Mich- 
igan, where Edward worked his way through the 
Michigan Agricultural College, teaching in coun- 
try schools during the winters and graduating in 
1871. In this year he joined as agriculturist 
the commission headed by Gen. Horace Capron 
which had been appointed by President Grant 
to advise the Japanese government in matters 
pertaining to stock raising and agriculture. It 
was at first intended to establish an agricultural 
school at Hokkaido, but that project apparently 
had no great chance of success from the first, and 
the commissioners confined themselves to oper- 
ations in the neighborhood of Tokyo, where they 
accomplished work of value in the selection of 
machinery, horses, cattle, sheep, and swine for 
the imperial farms. In September 1872 Shelton 
was much gratified to see, at the ceremonial 
opening of the first Japanese railway, that the 
Emperor rode behind a pair of bay geldings 
which he had himself purchased in Coldwater, 
Mich. 

Shelton returned to America in 1872 and, 
after a brief experience with the Greeley Colony 
in Colorado, took the degree of MS. at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College (1874), and accepted 
the position of professor of agriculture at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Here he 
remained till 1890, in which year he was called 
by the government of Queensland, Australia, to 
go thither as agricultural adviser and instructor. 
In this capacity he did much excellent work, 
achieved considerable fame locally, and in 1897 
founded and was appointed the first principal 
of an agricultural school, Gatton College, one 
hall of which has been named in his honor. In 
1899 he returned to the United States and settled 
with his family in Seattle, Wash. Here he con- 
tinued his horticultural pursuits, including suc- 
cessful experiments in orcharding at Cashmere, 
Wash. By correspondence and the reading of a 
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larg-e literature he kept in contact with his old 
interests in various parts of the world and this 
interest he retained to the end of his life. Till his 
last illness, his vigor was apparently undiniin- 
ishecl. He died in Seattle, in liis eighty-second 
year, survived by his wife, Elizabeth (Scssons), 
■whom he had married in 1890, together with two 
sons and five daughters. 

[l.elters and mateidal made available by Shelton's 
family; Queensland Agric. /onr., June 1928; Collet/e 
Syjnposium of the Kcl'i. State Agric. Coll. (1891) : It. 
H. Gowen, “An American Pioneer in Japan," IVash. 
J-Iist. Quart. j Jan. 1929 ; Seattle Post-IntelUgcnccr, 
May xo. 19^8.] If.H. G. 

SHELTON, FREDERICK: WILLIAM 
(May 20, i8i5~Junc 20, 1881), Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, author, was 1 )orn at Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y., the son of Nathan Shelton, 
M.D., and Eliza Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
Frederick William and Mary (Dundas) Star- 
man. On his father’s side he was descended from 
Daniel Shelton who was in Stratford, Conn., as 
early as 1687. He received his early education 
at the hands of Dr. Eigenbrodt and Profcwssor 
Mulligan of Union li'all Academy, Jamaica, and 
graduated from the College of New Jersey in 
1834. Fie married Rebecca, daughter of David 
S. and Isabella (Fletcher) Conkling, by whom 
he had six children, of whom only two sons sur- 
vived him. 

Shelton early wrote humorous sketches, but 
his first published work was The TroUopiad; or, 
Travelling Gentleman in America (1837), a sat- 
ire by “Nil Admirari, Esq.’' In it lie joined J. K. 
Paulding, J. Fenimore Cooper Iqq.v.], and 
others in resenting the aspersions upon Ameri- 
can manners and character which were then 
coming in great numbers from such English 
travelers as Capt. Basil Hall, the Rev. Isaac 
Fidler, and Mrs. Trollope. Both the preface and 
the poem itself, written in facile couplets, reveal 
more bitterness than humor. An admiration for 
Washington Irving, however, seems to have 
turned his pen into gentler channels. In 1838 he 
became a regular contributor to the Knicker- 
bocker, then edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark 
To this journal over a period of years 
he sent a series of sketches known as “The Tin- 
necum Papers,'’ although they were not an- 
nounced by that title. Among these were “Hans 
Carvel” (November 1838), “Rural Cemeteries'’ 
(December), “Peter Cram, or The Row at Tin- 
necimi” (January 1841), “The Country Doctor" 
(February i84r-Jan. 1842), “Morus Multi- 
caulis’' (May 1845), others. He contributed 
to the same magazine essays on the Latin poems 
of Yincent Bourne (Cctober 1844) and on the 
writings of Charles Lamb (June 1850), and to 


The Knickerbocker Gallery (1855), “Gentle 
Dove, an Indian Logonil,’’ a tale of Christianized 
Indians. 

In the fall of 1844 entered the General The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, to prepare 
for the Protestant F'piscofial uiinishy. He grad- 
uated June 25, T847, and two clays later was or- 
dered deacon by the Rev, VV. H. DeLancey, 
bishop of Western New York. He filled a tem- 
porary vacancy at Clirist Church, Montpelier 
Vt-, for a few inoulhs, tlien served St. John’s 
Church, Huntington, Long Island, 1848-52, be- 
ing ordained priest, Dec. 3, 1848, by Bishop 
Whitting ham. I n 1852 he was appointed to Trin- 
ity Church, Fishkill, N. Y. Two years later lie 
returned to Christ Church, Montpelier, as its 
rector, remaining until ‘1866, when he resigned. 
For aliout a year thereaflc'r lie was at St. Thom- 
as’s Church, F.ast Somerville, Mass., and from 
1869 to i88t he was rector of St. Mark’s Chtirdi, 
Carthage Landing, N. Y. 

After his ordination, his litcu'ary work took a 
secondary place in his interests, lint he continued 
to write essays somewhat in his earlier style, al- 
though more formal and moralistic in tone. Two 
collections of these were published : Up ike River 
( scries of letters, dated from Fishkill, 
N. Y., which run through the seasons with ob- 
servant and friendly coininciils on men and na- 
ture; and Preps from a Ik^lfry; or, The Parish 
Sketch Hook (1855), a record of his first win- 
ter in Vermont wliich reveals kindly luiiuor and 
a consiclcrable facility in the use of dialect. It 
also contains an essay in afipreciation of Jeremy 
Taylor. In addition, lie wrote; tlirce talcs : Sahm^ 
der and the Dragon, A Romance of the Harts 
Prison (1850), an allegory modeled on Biin- 
yan’s Pilgrim* s Progress] The Rector of St. 
BardolphPs (1853), a simple tale of a country 
parson, similar in many respccls tO’ his sketches, 
and Crystalline, or, The Heiress of Foil Dozen 
Castle (1854), a conventional romance. The 
second is his most characteristic and popular 
work; it was ref)rinted in 1856 and again in 1882. 
Other published writings are “Clareiiccg A Do- 
mestic Story" (included in the volume with 
Crystalline) ; Lectures before the Huntington 
Library Association (1850) ; an historical ser- 
mon on the Montpelier parish (published post- 
humously in the Vermont Jlistoricul Gazetteer, 
vol. IV, 1882, pp. 413-19) ; and several poems 
{Ibid., pp. 420-21), Among his unpublished 
manuscripts at his death were translations of 
several of the dialogues of Pkto. 

As a clergyman he was much loved by his 
parishioners for his gentle character, and as a 
writer he received extravagant praise from his 
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contemporaries. Although his style was ia the 
tradition of Irving, he stamped everything, but 
particularly his rural sketches, with the imprint 
of his personality. He liked best a life of semi- 
retirement, and seems to have devoted much of 
his time to miscellaneous reading and writing. 

[A. M. Hemenway, Vf, Hist. Gazetteer, vol. IV 
(1882) ; E. N. Shelton, Reunion of the Descendants of 
Daniel Shelton (1877) ; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, 
Cyc. of Am. Lit. (1875), vol. 11 ; Boston Transcript, 
June 22, 1881, and Churchman, July 23, 1881; por- 
trait in The Knickerbocker Gallery (1855).] 

R. E. S. 

SHEPARD, CHARLES UPHAM (June 29, 
1804-May I, 1886), mineralogist, was born in 
Little Compton, R. I., the son of Rev. Mase and 
Deborah (Haskins) Shepard, and a descendant 
of Thomas Shepard, who was living in Malden, 
Mass., before 1658. Most of his early education 
was received in the schools of Providence. In 
1820 he entered Brown University but at the end 
of the freshman year left that institution to 
join the group which made up the original stu- 
dent body of Amherst College. 

Shepard was primarily a mineralogist and his 
collection, or cabinet as he terms it, was the in- 
terest which determined much of his life. He 
began to collect minerals when he was fifteen 
years old, and carried his collection first to 
Brown University and then to Amherst. At the 
latter college he found disappointingly little sci- 
ence but came under Amos Eaton [q.v.'l, a dis- 
tinguished botanist and geologist of that period. 
Shepard at once began making excursions to 
the various mineral localities, and found the 
tourmalines at Chester and Goshen. Eaton used 
Shepard's collection to illustrate his lectures, 
for the college had none of its own at that time. 
With these minerals, while still a student, Shep- 
ard began making exchanges, dealing with the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna and other institu- 
tions. Graduating from Amherst in 1824, the 
next year he accepted the position of teacher of 
natural science in the Boston schools, and at 
the same time began studying under Thomas 
Huttall [g.t'.], a botanist and mineralogist. 

During the three years Shepard lived in Bos- 
ton he collected in nearby places and one sum- 
mer made a most profitable trip to Maine, where 
he discovered that the locality around Paris fur- 
nished the finest pink and green tourmalines 
then known. In this period, also, he began writ- 
ing articles for the American Journal of Science 
and Arts, and through these he became acquaint- 
ed with its editor, Benjamin Silliman Iq.v,]. In 
1827 he became Silliman's assistant at New 
Haven, and in 1830-31 was a lecturer in botany 
at Yale. The next two years he was in charge 
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of the Brewster Scientific Institute, New Haven, 
and in 1833 was appointed lecturer in natural 
history at Yale, which position he held until 
1847. As Silliman’s assistant he engaged in an 
investigation of the sugar industry for the 
Southern states, work which led to his appoint- 
ment, in 1834, as professor of chemistry in the 
South Carolina Medical College. Since his du- 
ties there required but part of his time, he con- 
tinued his lectures at Yale and in 1835 assisted 
in making the Connecticut geological survey. 
He also visited all the known mineral localities 
east of the Mississippi River and found the ru- 
tile locality on Graves IMountain, Ga. These 
rutiles and the Paris, Me., tourmalines became 
the means by which he was able to build up Ms 
great collection. In 1839 he began a long series 
of trips to Europe for making exchanges. 

Accepting a call to be lecturer in natural his- 
tory at Amherst under Edward Hitchcock Iq.v.l 
in 1844, he made an arrangement with the col- 
lege for housing his collection in a fireproof 
building and its eventual purchase. Accord- 
ingly, such a building having been provided, in 
1847 his specimens were moved to Amherst and 
his Yale lectureship terminated. As early as 
1828, he had collected meteorites, and by the end 
of his life this collection was the largest in Amer- 
ica. During the Civil War he resigned his pro- 
fessorship at South Carolina Medical College, 
but was called back at the end of the war, serv- 
ing until 1869, when he was succeeded by his 
son. In 1877 he retired from teaching at Am- 
herst and the college purchased his collection as 
agreed, though he continued to collect until his 
death. After his retirement the collection was 
moved to another building, and in 1880 a fire de- 
stroyed a large part of it. The rarest minerals 
and the meteorites were stored in a vault, how- 
ever, and so escaped the fire. After Shepard’s 
death his supplementary collection was given to 
the college, and the collection as a whole was 
rebuilt. 

Shepard wrote some forty papers for the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, partly 
on new minerals discovered and partly on min- 
eral occurrences. He also wrote a textbook. 
Treatise on Mineralogy (1832), a second part 
to which appeared in 1835. He was a member 
of many learned societies, among them the Im- 
perial Society of Natural Science in St Peters- 
burg, the Royal Society of Gottingen, and the 
Society of Natural Science of Vienna. His 
scholarship was everywhere recognized, and 
while his methods of teaching were far from 
conventional, his enthusiasm and kindliness at- 
tracted many students. On Sept. 23, 1831, he 
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was married to Harriet, daughter of Robert 
Taylor of New Braintree, Mass.; they had 
three children. 

[W, s. Tyler, A Hist, of Amherst Coll. (1895) ; 
Edward Hitchcock, Reminiscences of A^nherst Coll. 
(1863) ; Amherst Coll. Biog. Record of Grads. (1927) ; 
Popular Science Mo., Aiig. 1895 ; Am. Jour, of Set. and 
Arts June 1886, pub. also in Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and 
Sciences, vol. XXI (1886) ; W. J, Yoiimans, Pioneers 
of Set. in America (i8g6) ; Hezu Eng. Hist, and Gcneal. 
Reg. Apr, 1869 ; Nems and Courier (Charleston, S. C), 
May:2, 1886.] F.B.L, 

SHEPARD, EDWARD MORSE (July 23, 

1850-July 28, 1911), lawyer, political reformer, 
was born in New York, the son of Lorenzo 
Brigham and Lucy (Morse) Shepard. Flis fa- 
ther, an able lawyer and active Democrat, died 
when Edward was six years old, and Abram S. 
Hewitt [gx'.] became guardian of the Shepard 
children. From early childhood Edward lived 
in Brooklyn, spending his summers at Lake 
George, near his mother's birthplace. He re- 
ceived his early education principally in the 
schools of Brooklyn and New York, and in 1869 
was graduated with the highest distinction from 
the College of the City of New York. After 
reading law in the office of his father's former 
partner, he was admitted to the bar in 1871, and 
immediately entered upon a legal career distin- 
guished by unusual ability and the highest eth- 
ical standards. 

Although a specialist in civil practice, he, nev- 
ertheless, displayed professional mastery as spe- 
cial deputy attorney general in the criminal pros- 
ecution of John Y. McKane in 1893-94 for fla- 
grant election frauds, and also in his defense of 
Dr. Algernon C. Crapsey [(?.?'.], whose c<'isc in- 
volved canon law. In his own field he rendered 
his most memorable service as counsel to the 
New York Rapid Transit Commission and to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. His legal ability 
combined effectively with his concern for the 
public welfare in the intricate negotiations he 
directed for the building of the first subway and 
for the erection of the Pennsylvania Terminal. 

A disciple of Jefferson and Van Buren, Shep- 
ard was a power in the Democratic party. The 
“bosses” both feared him and tried to make use 
of him. At a price he would not pay he might 
have attained high place, hut at the demand of 
principle he readily subordinated self-interest, 
as his part in organizing the Young Men’s Dem- 
ocratic Club of Brooklyn and the fact that in 
1895 was independent Democratic candidate 
for mayor of Brooklyn indicate. In 1896, as a 
“Gold Democrat,” he supported John M. Palmer 
[g.v.] for president in preference to Bryan, but 
in 1900, believing imperialism the most impor- 
tant issue, he supported Bryan. He accepted 
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nomination for mayor of New York on the regu- 
lar Democratic ticket in rgor, rtinning against 
Seth Low [q.v.]. Many criticized him for al- 
lowing himself to he used as a respectable head 
for the ticket by Tammany, hut his action was 
due to his belief in party regularity and his feel- 
ing that reform should conic from within. He 
was one of the leaders in the movement that 
lirought about the noniinatioii for governor af 
John A. Dix in T()U), and it was expected that 
the Democratic legislature would, in 1911, elect 
Shepard to the Uuitc'd Slate's Senate, hut oppo- 
sition within the parly arose and Shepard and 
his (>|)f)oiu*iii vvithdrt'w in favor of James K. 
O’Ciornian. By a|)poinlnient he served as for- 
estry coinnussioiu'r of Nc'w \'t)rk in 1884-85, 
a ineiiiher of the Brooklyn water ccmimission in 
i88c)--()C), and a commissioner of the Saratoga 
Springs Keservation in looo. Tn collaboration 
with Iflverett P. Whet'h'r he drew the 

hill that applied the principles of civil service 
reform to New York. Upon its passage in 1883 
he was ap])ointed to tiu' Prooklyu civil service 
commission, serving from 11883 to 1885 and, as 
chairman, from 1888 lo r8()(). When the appli- 
cation of th(‘ system heeaine mandatory in munic- 
ipalities in i88.|, Shepaial wrote the regulations 
for Brooklyn. lie embodied his views in a paper, 
7 'he C())ti[udifrrc Tesf and the Civil Scnn.ee of 
States and Cities ('i88.|), published by the New 
York Society for Political lulncation. 

Shciiard had part in several educational en- 
deavors, hut renderi'd his most contimious serv- 
ice to the College of the City of New York. A 
trustee from T900 to and chairman of the 
hoard from 1904 to 191:1, lu* gave to every detail 
of college liusiness tlic most tliorongh considera- 
tion, and to larger malttu's of [xdicy both vision 
and practical wisdom, at a time when, largely 
through his initiative, the college imderwcnt basic 
educational as well as physic.al changes. Though 
an effective speaker and a man of l)road contacts, 
he cherished a quioL life devoted lo work, study, 
and the close fellowship of friends. This fact, 
however, indicated no inaccessibility of nature; 
for he was as democratic in spirit as he was 
patrician in manner. He never married, hut en- 
joyed the life of the home in intimate as.sociation 
with his married brother and sister and their 
children. Although he wrote much on law and 
politics for periodicals he fjrodiicecl only one 
book, Martin Van Bnrcn ( x8BB), a minor classic 
of political biography which appeared in the 
American Statesmen scries. He died at Lake 
George, N, Y,, where he had been accustomed to 
spend his summers ; he is commemorated there 
by a memorial park and a monuixient. 
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IWho^s Who in America, igio-ii ; City Coll Quart., 
Dec. 1911, Oct. 1912; Nation, Nov. 7, 1901, Aug. 3, 
1911 ; Current Lit., Jan. 1911 ; Revieis) of Reviews, Nov. 
rgoi ; Outlook, Aug. 12, 1911 ; N. Y, Times, July 29, 
1911 ; D. S Alexander, Four Famous New Yorkers 
0923). PP- 361-71.] D.A.R. 

SHEPARD, FRED DOUGLAS (Sept, ii, 
1855-Dec. 18, 1915), pliysician and missionary, 
was born an a farm at Ellenburg, Clinton County, 
N. Y., the son of Rufus George and Charlotte 
(Douglas) Shepard. At fourteen he became 
practically an orphan through the death of his 
father and the permanent invalidism of his moth- 
er. After several years on the farm of an uncle 
at Madrid, N. Y., he went to live with his mother 
and sisters at Malone, where he attended Frank- 
lin Academy and distinguished himself both in 
studies and sports. After graduation he taught 
in a district school for a year before entering the 
civil engineering course at Cornell in 1876, pay- 
ing his way largely with his earnings as a farm 
workman. After two years of study he deter- 
mined to take up medicine and transferred to the 
University of Michigan, where he graduated in 
1881, second in a class of a hundred. The next 
year he spent fitting himself for the varied work 
of medical missionary by serving as clinical as- 
sistant in the New York Ophthalmic and Aural 
Institute under Herman Knapp [g.27.] and in 
taking a course in practical dentistry. 

On July 5, 1882 (Riggs, post, p. r8), he mar- 
ried Fanny Perkins Andrews, who had been one 
year behind him in medical school and was the 
daughter of Lorrin Andrews Iq.v.], missionary 
in Hawaii. Sailing the same year for Turkey, he 
went to Aintab as professor of surgery in the 
newly opened medical department of Central 
Turkey College, an institution founded by Amer- 
ican Board missionaries. In 1888 lack of funds 
led to the closing of this department after twenty- 
one students, who became the leading Armenian 
physicians of southern Asia Minor, had been 
graduated, but Shepard continued his connection 
with the college as physician in charge of the 
small Azariah Smith Memorial Hospital. Mean- 
while he carried on an extensive practice in the 
town and surrounding country, often traveling 
on horseback to Marash, Aleppo, or even Diyar- 
bekir when called for serious illness. He played 
an important part in relief work after the mas- 
sacres of 1895 and quelled a cholera epidemic 
among the Armenians of Zeitun, whose desperate 
revolt had provided the excuse for widespread 
attacks on their co-religionists. After similar 
outbreaks in 1909 in Cilicia and the Amanus 
Mountains, he was appointed chairman of the 
committee for relief and rebuilding set up by 
Jemal Pasha, the powerful “Young TurF' gov- 
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ernor of Adana. For energetic and fearless work 
in distributing funds and fighting disease among 
the refugees he was decorated by the sultan and 
given the medal of merit of the American Red 
Cross. When deportation threatened the Ar- 
menians of Aintab in 1915, he went to Constan- 
tinople in an eifort to avert it. The government 
granted his request for Protestant and Catholic 
Armenians, and he stayed at the capital for two 
months, working in a Red Cross hospital among 
Turks wounded at Gallipoli. When he returned 
to Aintab in October, however, he found depor- 
tation in full swing. He spent the remaining 
months of his life in heroic work among plague- 
stricken refugees, from w’hom he contracted a 
fatal attack of typhus. 

A man of short stature but unusual strength, 
Shepard was a great hunter and tireless rider, 
who was dismayed by no obstacle of road or 
weather. Famed throughout the wide provinces 
between the Mediterranean and the Tigris, he 
obtained from wealthy officials and nobles fees 
which helped support his hospital. Though he 
was whole-heartedly an evangelical missionary, 
patients of every faith sought his services and 
honored him as a surgeon of outstanding ability, 
strong character, and loyal friendships, and as 
one who sought always to promote mutual un- 
derstanding among the embittered peoples of 
Turkey. Working under the grave handicaps of 
primitive equipment and insufficient helpers, he 
operated with remarkable skill and success on 
many thousands of cases. He was one of the 
outstanding missionaries of his generation, and 
one who practised both medicine and Chris- 
tianity. 

[Who's Who in America, 1912--X3; Alice Shepard 
Ri§gs, Shepard of Aintab (copr. 1920) ; W. N. Gaam- 
bers, in Missionary Herald, Mar. 1916; Mich, Alumnus, 
Feb. 1916 ; J. K. Greene, Leavening the Levant (1916) ; 
brief obituary in N. Y. Times, Jan. ii, 1916; manu- 
script records, Am. Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, Boston, Mass.] W.L.’W.jJr. 

SHEPARD, JAMES HENRY (Apr. 14, 
1850-Feb. 21, 1918), chemist, was born in Lyons, 
Ionia County, Mich., the son of Daniel Ensign 
and Lydia Maria (Pendell) Shepard. In his 
early childhood both his parents died and, al- 
though he was cared for by his friends, he soon 
undertook his own support and secured his ele- 
mentary schooling by doing any work obtainable. 
As a mere boy he recognized his proper career 
to be that of a scientist. His early struggles to 
this end account for his plain, rugged, uncom- 
promising character, which prompted him later 
to reject many financial and professional offers 
that he regarded as savoring of bribery or com- 
pulsion. He was largely self-educated in the 
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basic braiiclies. After two years 
lege, Albion, Mich., he went to th<- Umvasity 

Michigan, where lie was ii-radnated in \ 
the degree of B.S. As opportTniity >> ‘"red. he 
studied chemistry at Michigan until ihh' hut w.is 
financially unable to couiplete work lor a gi.ul- 
uatc degree. Later he refused ohers of hnimrary 
degrees, since he regarded as meaningless a 
degree not based upon resident 
superintendent of ptihlic schools at Ho ly, Mar- 
cpictte, and Saline, Mich., atid ms rue- 

tor in science, in the high sehool al 
Mich., 1882-88, where he marneu (lata K, 
Durand on June 28, t888. ^ ^ . 

In that year he liecamo head of the department 
of chemistry in the South Dakota State ( ollej^e 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and chennst 
of the South Dakota agricultural expiM'inicut 
station. He also served as vici-presulcMit (>t llu‘ 
college, i8t)0-i900; as director of tlu^ cxix'nimnit 
station, i8()S-T<)or; and a.s clunnist of the Smtli 
Dakota pure food conuuissiou, He was 

a contributing memlier of many scientitic iuh 
cicties. His homely, practic.'il. and eHtnmu'ly ch» 
fectivc methods of instruction retlccted his eaily 
experience as a secondary teacher. 1 1 is puiai^ 
cations, likewise, are marktal by forceful and 
concrete preseiitatiou, and an avoidance of pure 
theory. He was the aitlluu* of lilcmcttfs oj Uwr- 
gallic Chemlstiy, Descril^ti^n* iiiid Qualiiatkv 
(1885), the pioneer text in placing laboratory 
experimentation in the hands of the student ; /I 
Record of Laboratory ILork ( iHHP ) ; Notes on 
Chemistry (1886), and many Imllctins and brtn 
chures. As director i)f the South Dak(»ta agri" 
cultural experiment station, he conducted a sur- 
vey of the surface waters of tin* stale, a chemical 
analysis of its forage |)lants, and developed sngai 
beets to a sugar contimt in excess of 25 cent., 
as capable of profitable production in South 
Dakota (reported iu the bulletins of the United 
States Office of hlxperiment StaUons). In hi.s 
researches upon bleached Hour, whiskey constants 
and food adulterants, in his exlnhit of adulteratetl 
foods at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, Mo., and as an expert witne.sH in the 
courts of the United States and Eiiglaml in pure 
food and whiskey trust prosecutions, he won an 
international reputation, Tn 1916 failing health 
caused his partial retirement from active work. 
He died in St. Petersburg, Ida, 

[Who^s Who in America, 1916-17; U, S. Dept, ef 
Agriculture, Experiment Station Scemi, Mar, 
obituary in Daily Argus I^eatUr (Simix Falls, S. D.), 
Feb. 33, 1918 ; personal acciuaintancc .3 B. A. D, 

SHEPAKD, JESSE [Sec GiamoN, Francis, 
1848-1927]. 
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SHEPARD. SKTII (Apr. ee iS47'd)ec. 3 , 
KlU). jarisl, wa:; horn at Srenhanp Pex., the 
siui of thauiievy Paa'kt'Icy and Mary Hester 
(.\ndrt‘ws) Shepard. Ih' was trained in Texas 
private^ schonf. and sin'V(M! in the I'nnfcderate 
army during, tiu' l.e.l months nf the ('ivil War. 
lie then enttna'd W'a'dnugtim t 'olU-ge. now Wash- 
ington and l.e(‘ I •nivc'rsity, and was graduated 
in'iaw in 18(18, lion, an flm prartit'v nf law in Bren- 
ham, and In'came a state- ;amatin* I'lom Washing- 
ton ('ounty. During tin' ;a*-.‘aon:, of 1H74. and 
1875. he wa:; an aetivi' hsidor in the “Donioeratic 
r<‘adjustment*’ undrr Hov. Kichard t'nke p/.r.], 
ami lie siipporti’d the movnurnt f<n' a eunsti- 
tntional r<.nv('ntiou iu i8p:;. jit* hA the fight 
against tlie eiimprtuni -r iiie'a airr ptnp<oing an 
;i\vanl of iu stafr hnnd:, to the Inter- 

national Rallroatl, wlmn flu* ladieal lorJslature 
ill 1870 Innl vojrd tlic mad a lunur. of d’-kooo^ooo 
to build acrce.s the s.tate, and sncetnsbnl in substi- 
tuting the Doke Shrpaul plan of laial gifts^hi 
1874. In 187,1 and the two I’ollitwing. eleciioti 
V(-ar:; he I'aiba! l>v a narrow luaripn Ui obtain the. 
Drinoeratie nmninaiitm tor (‘oiig.ress, and in 
1880 he wa-; nominated unanimously in eonvem 
tion btU ua’, ibdeaU'd In the Hremiback candi- 
date. He hail renanaal tt> Halvestou and wan 
attorney for tin* Dull, t*olorado and Santa he. 
Railroad. De made Dallm. Ids home in 1HH6 and 
nmtintied the praetba- ut law. A.s a unniiher of 
the ho;ird of rrgenth of tlie Hnivrr'aty of Texas 
from 1883 to 1801, hr woiked for improvement 
of the high scluHds ami for a better system of 
correlation and att'ibatum with tlie university, 
and In* was a Lpokt'siuan for the rc'gents, espe- 
cially upon public occa'diim;. He wrote the io- 
troduettou and a ebapfer on " lln,* Siege ajid hall 
of tin* Alamo’^ in tlie vrdmne of D. (k Woo- 
tenS (\impreheHshY Hisiory of I'exas i iH(jH). 

lie wa'mt |t*ading Lpeakm in tin* light against 
state prohibiti«m in 1HH7, arguing against the 
‘paternalism in government’' involve^!, opimsed 
e.skiblishment of tin* raiirmad roiiimis‘don, awe! 
in iHpa aelvt seated the change from an appointive 
to an elective etiumii'edon, When in the Demo- 
cratic split at the state eonveiiliim of iHcp the 
lltigg grotip followed the populist <loc trine of 
‘Tree coinage of silver'^ and re|mdiatec! the de- 
mands of the Hatioiial Dcfimeratie C-oiiwntmn, 
Shepard, wlio liad bt*en a menther of the cciiiimit- 
tceoE reholndons of t!m (liieago ccuivention to 
write the party platform in June, adii«*red to the 
Clark faction that drelaretl for the Cleveland 
policy of a golcl niandard. He always insisted 
that the Hogg men were tlie lioliers, Uugg was 
elected after an exciting campaign, and the Texas 
DemocratH were sucin reunited. Cleveland ap- 
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pointed him as an associate justice of the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia in 1893. 
He was made chief justice by Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1905. The Texas bar association unani- 
mously urged his appointment to the United 
States Supreme Court after the death of Samuel 
Blatchford (Gah^ston Daily Nezt^s, July 28, 
1893), and he was even more seriously considered 
in 1895 after the death of Howell Jackson (letter 
of Cleveland to Shepard, Dec. 2, 1895, in pos- 
session of family). He retired from the court of 
appeals in the spring of 1917 and died the follow- 
ing December. Although a member of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church he became lecturer in law 
at Georgetown University in 1895 served 
twenty-one years. Tie was married three times, 
on Jan. 18, 1882, to Caroline Nelson Gorec, of 
Alabama, who died in ,1889, on Mar. 25, 1890, to 
Etta K. Jarvis, of I^ouisville, Ky., who died in 
1909, and subsequently to Mrs. Julia (Boiics) 
Towsley, of Washington, who with four children 
survived him. 

[Shepard Papers in the possession of Nelson M. 
Shepard, Chevy Chase, Md. ; IVJk/s IV ho in America, 
iQiS-ry; D. C. Wooten, A Coniprehenswe History of 
Te.vas (1898), vol. XI ; Gak’cston Daily News and Eve- 
ning Star (Washington), Dec. 4, 1917.J S. S.M. 

SHEPARD, THOMAS (Nov. 5, iGos-Ang. 
25, 1649), New England divine, was born in 
Towcester, England. In his autobiography he 
stated that his birth occurred on Gunpowder 
Day, Nov. 5, 1604 (Young, post, p. 499). Since 
the gunpowder plot culminated just a year later, 
there is uncertainty whether he was born in 1604 
or 1605. father, William, had been appren- 
ticed to a grocer by the name of Bland, whose 
daughter he married, and Thomas was the young- 
est of their nine children. Both parents died dur- 
ing his childhood and he was brought up by an 
elder brother. He was admitted pensioner at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on Feb, 10, 
1619/20, received the degree of B.A. in 1623/24, 
and that of M.A. in 1627. On July 12 of the latter 
year he was ordained deacon, and the following 
day, priest. He was an occasional lecturer at 
Earles-Colne in Essex, and was silenced by Laud, 
then bishop of London, for non-conformity in 
1630. He then became tutor and chaplain in the 
family of Sir Richard Darley of Buttercrambe, 
Yorkshire, and in 1632 married Darley^s cousin, 
Margaret Tauteville. Soon after his marriage 
he went to Heddon, near Newcastle, North- 
.umberland, but was not allowed to preach pub- 
licly by Bishop Morton of Durham ^'because 
Laud had taken notice” of him earlier. 

In October 1634 he sailed for Boston but was 
driven back by a storm and remained in hiding 
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in England until August of the next year, when 
he sailed again, reaching his destination on Oct. 
3, 1635. Soon after, his wife fell ill of consump- 
tion following a cold contracted on the ship and 
died in February 1635/36. She left one son, 
Thomas, another son having died in England. 
About this time Shepard was chosen pastor of 
the church at Newtown (Cambridge) constituted 
after Thomas Hooker [q.v.'] had moved with his 
congregation to Connecticut. In 1636 a plan for 
an institution of learning was brought before the 
General Court, and there was some question as 
to its location. In the meantime Shepard had es- 
tablished his ministry so firmly that Edward 
Johnson [q.v.], in his Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence (post, p. 201), spQdks of it as '‘soul flourish- 
ing,” and for this reason, as well as the fact that 
Shepard’s congregation had been “preserved 
from the contagion of Antinomiaiiism” (Albro, 
post, p. 224), Cambridge was chosen as the site. 
Shepard was an admirer and almost surely a 
friend of John Harvard, and in 1636 Harvard 
College became an actuality. 

He took immediate and active pai't in the early 
controversies of his day. His theology was that 
of Calvin, and most of his early sermons illus- 
trate the doctrine of salvation by grace. Impor- 
tant is his definition of Congregationalism as a 
via media between Brownism on the one hand, 
which placed the entire church government in 
the hands of the people, and Presbyterianism on 
the other, which lodged all power in the presby- 
tery of the individual churches, or the combined 
presbytery of all of them. In his opposition to 
the Antinomians he was unswerving, and he was 
one of the active leaders in the Synod at Cam- 
bridge in 1637 which condemned them. He was 
particularly concerned with the education of the 
young. In 1644 he asked the Commissioners of 
the United Colonies of New England to approve 
a plan of his whereby each family able and will- 
ing should give “yearely but the fourth part of a 
bushel of Come, or something equivolent” for 
“the dyett of divers such students as may stand 
in neede” (“Acts of the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies,” Records of the Colony of New 
Plymouth, vol. IX, 1859, PP- 20-21). Thus he 
founded the tradition of scholarships in America, 
The last important contribution to the insti- 
tutions of his time was his urgent instigation of 
a public confession of faith and a plan of church 
government which, after delays, was realized in 
the synod of 1647, became part of the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and a 
platform for Congregational churches in Amer- 
ica. He showed a constant interest in the con- 
version of the Indians, and kept a friendly guard 
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over the first Indian mission in Cambridge, 
established by Iiis friend John Eliot In 1637 
he married Joanna Hooker, daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, who bore him four children, 
one of whom died at birth, and another in in- 
fancy; Samuel and John survived their father. 
After the death of his second wife he married, 
Sept. 8, 1647, Margaret Boradel, who bore him 
one son, Jeremiah. 

Shepard’s diary was first published in Three 
Valuable Pieces, Vie., Select Cases Resolved: 
First Principles of the Oracles of God; . . . And 
a Private Diary; Containing Meditations & Ex- 
periences Never Before Published (174.7); 
1832 Nehemiah Adams [q.vi] edited and pub- 
lished The Autobiography of Thomas Shepard. 
These works furnish, in addition to the usu^ in- 
trospective jeremiad of the Puritan, an informal 
narrative of hardships and hopes in the earliest 
Colonial days. Of particular interest among his 
many published works is his Theses Sabbaticce 
(1649), which is an account of the Sabbath, its 
origin and observance. His Church Membership 
of Children and Their Right to Baptism (1663) 
bears testimony to yet another of his varied in- 
terests, the advocacy of infant baptism. Another 
work. The Sincere Convert (1641), went 
through twenty-one editions between 1641 and 
1812, and represents most of the popular religious 
tenets of the early Congregational churches. 
Jonathan Edwards made wide use of The Para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins Opened and Applied 
(i 56 o) in his Treatise Concerning Religious 
Affections (1746). Among Shepard’s more no- 
table tracts are a sermon on the conversion of 
the Indians, The Clear Sun Shine of the Gospel 
Breaking Forth Upon the Indians of New Eng- 
land (1648), and New Englands Lamentation 
for Old England* s Present Err ours (1645). 
Characteristic of his dogma is his Certain Select 
Cases Resolved (1648), which, while it can 
scarcely interest the modern student, displays the 
learning and careful method of the author He 
was a tireless worker and preacher. Samuel 
Mather said of his preaching that it was “close 
and searching with abundance of affection and 
compassion to his hearers” (Preface to Shep- 
ard s S^fectwn to Christ, 1652). If in his ser- 
mons he dwehs at too great length upon the 
wickedness and worthlessness of men, it is with- 

contmpt He tos of humble mind and had 
the Puritan mlhngness to submit himself com- 
pletely to the Divine Will. 
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SHEPARD, WILLIAM (Dec. i, 1737-Nov. 
16, 1817), Revolutionary officer and representa- 
tive in Congress from Massachusetts, was born 
in Westfield, Mass., the son of Elizabeth (Noble) 
and John Shepard, a tanner and a deacon of the 
Congregational Church. He was the grandson 
of John Shepard who emigrated from Suffolk 
County, England, to Westfield about the end of 
the seventeenth century. There the boy attended 
the local school and at seventeen enlisted as a 
private in the French and Indian War, from 
which he emerged with the valuable experience 
of six years of warfare and the rank of captain. 
Settling down on a farm in Westfield with his 
wife, Sarah (Dewey) Shepard, to whom he was 
married on Jan. 31, 1760, he was chosen select- 
man, took his part in the agitation against Great 
Britain, and was a member of the local commit- 
tee of correspondence. In May 1775 he became 
lieutenant-colonel of Timothy Danielson’s Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment and served through the siege 
of Boston. Made lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd 
Continental Infantry in January 1776 and in Oc- 
tober colonel to rank from May, he was present 
in the fighting around New York and distin- 
guished himself in the important but little-known 
battle at Pell's Point (Pelham Manor). He 
fought at Saratoga, endured the winter at Valley 
Forge, and,_ as colonel of the 4th Massachusetts 
Mantry, did recruiting service at Springfield, 

When he retired on Jan. i, 1783, he returned 
to Westfield, where his wife was managing the 
farm and taking care of the younger children in 
their family of nine. In 1785 and 1786 he sat in 
the lower house of the state legislature and in 
^80 was appointed major-general of militia for 
Hampshire County. In that capacity he found 
himself responsible for the defense of the federal 
arsenal and the protection of the federal court in 
Springfield at the time of Shays’s Rebellion. His 
judgment in dealing with the insurgents and his 
skill m delaying them, as well as his decision to 
reniove arms and ammunition from the arsenal 
without specific authority, were important in de- 
cidmg the outcome of that difficult situation. On 
Jan. 25, 1787, before the arrival of Benjamin 
Lincoln Iq.v.], he repulsed the attack on the 
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arsenal by a force under Daniel Shays [q.v.']. 
Under the new federal Constitution he was one 
of the first presidential electors and enjoyed that 
honor again in the election of 1793. Elected to 
the governor’s council in 1792 he served five 
years and then sat for three terms, Mar. 4, 1797, 
to Mar. 3, 1803, in the federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. He spent the last fifteen years of his 
life quietly in Westfield, a deacon of the First 
Congregational Church and the town’s most 
distinguished citizen. He had never gathered 
any considerable fortune, and his means were 
even more narrow because he was not reimbursed 
for all of his own money that he had spent for 
expenses and supplies at the time of Shays’s Re- 
bellion and because sympathizers with the up- 
rising afterward wilfully destroyed his property 
for revenge. He died in Westfield. 

[A. few papers in Lib. of Cong. ; Isaac Knapp, A 
Sermon, Delivered . . . N’ov. 18, 1817; at the Funeral 
of Maj. Gen. Wm, Shepard (1818); J. H. Lockwood, 
Westfield (2 vols., copr. 1922) ; The Hist, of the Cele- 
bration of the . . . Anniversary ^ of the Incorporation 
of .. . Westfield, Mass. . . . 1919 (n.d.) ; ]. M. Bugbee, 
Memorials of the Mass. Soc. of the Cincinnati (1890) ; 
Wm. Abbatt, The Battle of Pells Point (1901) ; J. P. 
Warren, “The Confederation and the Shays Rebellion,” 
Am. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1905 ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg- 
ister of Officers of the Continental Army (1893) ; Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., 7 ser., vol. VI (1907) ; Cohimbian 
Centinel, Nov. 22, 1817; spelling of name from fac- 
simile, Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. XLIII (1910), p. 
654, and death date from records of First Church, West- 
field, through the courtesy of J. Chambers Dewey, city 
clerk of Westfield.] K. E. C. 

SHEPHERD, ALEXANDER ROBEY (Jan. 

31, 1835-Sept. 12, 1902), territorial governor of 
the District of Columbia, was born in Washing- 
ton, the eldest of seven children. His parents, 
Alexander Shepherd and Susan Davidson (Ro- 
bey), were of English extraction and natives of 
Maryland; the former was a lumber merchant 
After his father’s death, Alexander withdrew 
from school and, as store boy, carpenter’s ap- 
prentice, and plumber’s assistant in turn, con- 
tributed to the support of the family. He ulti- 
mately opened his own plumbing establishment 
and did a lucrative business, engaging also in. 
real estate and building operations. On Jan. 30, 
1862, he married Mary Grice Young, daughter 
of Col. W. P. Y oung ; they had ten children, three 
of whom died early in life. 

Shepherd was a strong Republican and a 
Union man. He served as a three months’ volun- 
teer at the opening of the Civil War and then 
entered municipal politics, being elected to the 
common council for three successive years and 
holding the presidency in 1862. His public career 
began at a time when. Washington was a squalid 
village with unpaved streets, poor lighting, a 
primitive system of water supply, and open sew- 
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ers. Agitation for the removal of the Capital to 
a more fitting center soon gained ground and, 
whether from selfish motives or civic pride. 
Shepherd became the ardent champion of an ex- 
tensive program of modernization as a means of 
averting the catastrophe. In October 1867 he 
joined Crosby S. Noyes [q.i/.J and three other 
friends in purchasing the Evening Star, which 
thereafter served as his organ. In physique, he 
was a giant of a man. He had indomitable cour- 
age and was never daunted by criticism of the 
means employed for the attainment of his objec- 
tives. 

He was appointed to the levy court in 1867 
and again in 1869. In 1870 he was chosen pres- 
ident of the Citizens’ Reform Association and 
became alderman in the same year. He advo- 
cated a centralized government, closely connect- 
ed with Congress, as a means of carrying out a 
broadly conceived plan of urban improvement, 
and his efforts bore fruit in the act of Feb. 21, 
1871, creating a territorial government for the 
District of Columbia and constituting a board 
of public works with extensive powers. Presi- 
dent Grant named him a member of the latter 
body and he was elected vice-president at its 
first meeting. He quickly overshadowed his col- 
leagues and won the name ''Boss Shepherd” by 
assuming complete control. Imbued with the 
callous philosophy of a notoriously corrupt era 
and carried away by his enthusiasm, he spent 
millions beyond the legally authorized expendi- 
tures and hopelessly involved District finances. 
His custom of awarding contracts to friends in 
casual fashion without competitive bidding led 
to accusations that he was sharing in the spoils. 
Upon the resignation, of Henry D. Cooke 
as governor in 1873, Grant bestowed the posi- 
tion upon Shepherd. He expanded his projects 
despite mounting opposition, and transformed 
Washington into a metropolis with paved streets, 
good sidewalks, adequate water and sewerage 
facilities, gas lights, and spacious parks; but at 
staggering cost. His recklessness and unscrupu- 
lous methods led to congressional investigation 
and the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, 
which replaced territorial government by com- 
mission rule. Grant thereupon named him com- 
missioner, but the Senate refused to confirm 
the appointment, although he had been found in- 
nocent of personal dishonesty. 

Long neglect of private affairs had left Shep- 
herd a poor man, but determined to start life 
anew, he became interested in a silver mine at 
Batopilas, Chihuahua, Mexico, moved there in 
1880, and converted the property into a highly 
valuable one. Meanwhile, the importance of his 
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old undertakings had come to be recognized and, 
on Oct. 6, 1887, upon a visit home, he was feted 
as a public benefactor. He died of appendicitis 
at Batopilas fifteen years later. His remains 
were returned to Washington and interred in 
Rock Creek Cemetery. 

ZU. S. Statutes at Large, XVI, 419-29, XVIII, 116- 
21, XX, 102-08; Senate Executive Jour,, Mar. 21, 
1867, Apr. 3, 1867, Dec. 15, 20, 1869, Mar. 2,^ 1871, 
Dec. 2, 8, 1873, June 23, 1874 ] Report of the Joint Se- 
lect Cornmitiee of Cong. ^Appointed to Inquire into the 
Affairs of the Govt of the District of Columbia (3 vols., 
1874), being Sen. Report 453, 43 Cong., i Sess. ; Wil- 
liam Tindall, “A Sketch of Alexander Robey Shep- 
herd,*^ in Records of the Columbia Hist. Soc., vol. XIV 
(1911); U. S. Grant, 3d, Territorial Govt, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1929) ; The Unveiling of a Statue to 
the Memory of Alexander R. Shepherd (1909),* ^ar 
Hist of the ^'Motional Rifles^' (1887) ; F. C. Adams, 
Our Little Monarchy: Who Runs It, and What It 
Costs (2873) ,* W. De Wintton, Who Is Alexander R. 
Shepherd f (1874) ; V. Y- Times, Sept. 13, 1902; Eve- 
ning Star (Washington), Jan. 13, 15, 1870, and Sept. 
13, 1902; Boston Transcript, Sept. 13, 1902.] 

L.J.R. 

SHEPLEY, ETHER (Hov. 2, 1789-Jan. 15, 
1877), United States senator, jurist, the second 
son of John and Mary (Gibson) Thurlow Shep- 
ley, was born in Groton, Mass. He was descend- 
ed from John Shepley ( Sheple) who was in Sa- 
lem, Mass., as early as 1637 and later settled at 
Chelmsford. After attending the academy in 
Groton conducted by Caleb Butler, he entered 
Dartmouth College, where he was graduated in 
1811. Ill health caused him to abandon his am- 
bition to become a physician and he turned to 
the study of the law, for two years in the office 
of Dudley Hubbard of South Berwick, Me., then 
with Zabdiel B. Adams in Lunenburg and Solo- 
mon Strong in Westminster. On being admitted 
to the bar in 1814, he opened an office in Saco, 
Me;, where he practised for a time with William 
Pitt Preble [g.z/.], and later alone. His rise in 
his profession was rapid, owing both to close ap- 
plication and to practical experience. 

An ardent advocate of the separation of Maine 
from Massachusetts, Shepley entered politics as 
Saco’s representative to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court in 1819. The same year he took an 
active part in the deliberations of the Maine con- 
stitutional convention. In February 1821 he suc- 
ceeded William Pitt Preble as United States at- 
torney for Maine, an office which he held until 
his election to the Senate in 1833 as the successor 
of John Holmes As senator he was a vig- 

orous supporter of Andrew Jackson, defending 
the removal of government deposits from the 
United States Bank, particularly in a long speech 
beginning Jan. 14, 1834, wherein he spoke 
warmly in favor of his college classmate, Amos 
Kendall His greatest effort, however, 

was probably his speech on the French spolia- 
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tions {Register of Debates in Congress, 23 Cong., 
2 Sess., p. 36). When Albion Keith Parris 
[g.z/.] resigned from the Maine supreme court. 
Gov. Robert P. Dunlap [g.z/.], on Sept. 23, 1836' 
appointed Shepley to the vacancy. Twelve years 
later, by appointment of Governor Dana, he be- 
came chief justice, a position he occupied for the 
seven years allowed by the state constitution. 
His decisions are recorded in 14-40 Maine Re- 
ports. 

More suited to law than to politics, Shepley 
refused to return to political office, preferring to 
aid in clearing the docket of its deluge of land 
cases proceeding from the collapse of the specu- 
lative boom in Maine. Shortly after his retire- 
ment from the bench, he was appointed by legis- 
lative resolve, Apr. i, 1856, sole commissioner 
to revise and cause to be printed — ^before Nov. 
15 of the same year — the public laws of the state. 
The haste thus injudiciously forced upon him 
prevented The Revised Statutes of the State of 
Maine (1857) from being the complete work 
which his experience had prepared him to pro- 
duce. 

During the Civil War he took over the prac- 
tice of his son, George Foster Shepley Iq.v.], 
who was serving with the army. Fie had mar- 
ried, June 10, 1816, Anna Foster of Hanover, 
N. H., who died in 1868. They had five sons, 
two of whom died young. In 1822 Shepley joined 
the Congregational Church in Saco and there- 
after took an active interest in religion. He was 
a trustee of Bowdoin College from 1829 to 1866. 
A fractured hip, resulting from a fall, caused his 
death early in 1877. 

[William Willis, A Hist of the Law, the Courts, and 
the Lawyers of Me. (1863) ; G. T. Chapman, Sketches 
of the Alumni of Dartmouth Coll. (1867) » J. W. Pat- 
terson, in Memorials of Judges Recently Deceased, 
Graduates of Dcsi'tmouth Coll. (1881); E. Y. Hincks, 
Sermon upon the Life and Character of Chief Justice 
Ether Shepley (1877); Israel Washburn, Jr., in Me. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. VIII (1881) ; Biog. Encyc. of 
Me. of the Nineteenth Century (1885) ; M. C. C. Wil- 
son, John Gibson . . . and His Descendants (1900); 
Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Daily Press (Portland, 
Me.), Jan. 16, 1877.] p.. E.M. 

SHEPLEY, GEORGE FOSTER (Jan. i, 
1819-July 20, 1878), Union soldier, military 
governor of Louisiana, federal judge, son of 
Ether Iq.v.] and Anna (Foster) Shepley, was 
born in Saco, Me. At the age of fourteen he en- 
tered Dartmouth College, graduating in 1837. 
After reading law for a time with his father and 
at Harvard, he began practice in Bangor in 1839 
as the partner of Joshua W. Hathaway. In 1844 
he moved to Portland where he became succes- 
sively the partner of Joseph Howard and of John 
W. Dana.^He was appointed, FTov. 8, 1848, Unit- 
ed States district attorney for Maine, but lost 
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the position the following year with the change in 
national politics. President Pierce in 1853 and 
President Buchanan in 1857 reappointed him to 
the office, which he held until June 1861. As dis- 
trict attorney he attracted much attention in the 
murder case of United States vs. Holmes (26 
Federal Cases, 349), when competent observers 
stated that his prosecution of the case suffered 
nothing from comparison with the defense con- 
ducted by George Evans [q.v.l, 

Shepley was a delegate at large to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in Charleston in 
i860 and attended its adjourned session in Bal- 
timore, supporting Douglas in the campaign. An 
acquaintance, begun at this convention, with 
Benjamin F. Butler, 1818-1893 led, after 

the outbreak of the Civil War, to the inclusion 
of the I2th Regiment of Maine Volunteers, of 
which Shepley was colonel, in Butler’s New 
England division in the New Orleans campaign. 
After the capture of that city. May i, 1862, But- 
ler appointed Shepley its military commandant; 
in June 1862 he became military governor of 
Louisiana, and in July was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general. He must in some measure 
share with Butler the responsibility for what- 
ever dishonesty there may have been in the 
army’s administration of New Orleans (“Let- 
ters from George S. Denison to Salmon P. 
Chase,” Annual Report of the American His^ 
torical Association, 1902 ^ vol. II, 1903). After 
the election of Georg Michael Decker Hahn 
[.q.vll to the governorship, by the Unionist por- 
tion of the state, Shepley was assigned to the 
command of the district of Eastern Virginia, in 
May 1864. In 1865 he was chief of staff of the 
XXV Army Corps under General Weitzel and 
when the latter occupied Richmond, was appoint- 
ed military governor of that city. Years after- 
ward he contributed an article on “Incidents of 
the Capture of Richmond,” to the Atlantic 
Monthly (July 1880). He resigned his commis- 
sion July I, 1865, and returned to the practice of 
law in Portland. On Dec. 22, 1869, he was ap- 
pointed circuit judge of the United States court. 
Equity and patent cases made up a large propor- 
tion of those in which he gave decisions. He had 
a quick comprehension of the intricacies of pat- 
ents but his decisions contain for the most part 
merely a discussion of the case at hand rather 
than a thorough review of principles. He was 
vehement and impetuous, and did not possess 
an exploring mind. 

Shepley married on July 24, 1844, Lucy A. 
Hayes, who died in 1859 ; and on May 23, 1872, 
he married Helen Merrill. In 1877 he joined St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Portland. He died 
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the following year of xA^siatic cholera, after an 
illness of four days. His wife and two daughters 
survived him. 

[Proc. of the Bench and Bar of the Circuit Court 
of the U. S., Dist. of Me., Sept. 28, 1878, upon the 
Decease of Hon. George Foster Shepley (1878) ; Dan- 
iel Clark, in Memorials of Judges Recently Deceased, 
Grads, of Dartmouth Coll. (1881) ; G. T. Chapman, 
Sketches of the Alumni of Dartmouth Coll. (1867); 
A. F. Moulton, Memorials of Me. (1916) ; James Par- 
ton, Gen. Butler in New Orleans (17th ed, 1882), pp. 
S90— 92; B. F. Butler, Autobiog. . . . Butler's Book 
(1892) ; Private and Official Correspondence of Gen. 
Benj. F. Butler (5 yols., 1917) ; M. C. C. Wilson, John 
Gibson . . . and His Descendants (1900) ; Daily Press 
(Portland, Me.), July 22, 1878.3 R. E. M. 

SHERIDAN, PHILIP HENRY (Mar. 6, 
1831-Aug. 5, 1888), Union soldier, was the third 
of six children of John and Mary (Meenagh) 
Sheridan, who emigrated to America from 
County Cavan, Ireland, about 1830. They lived 
for a time in Albany, N. Y., where, according 
to his own account, Philip was born. Hoping to 
provide a better maintenance for his growing 
family, the father took them to Somerset, Perry 
County, Ohio, where he sought work upon the 
canals and roads then under construction. The 
village school provided Philip with the most ru- 
dimentary kind of an education, and even this 
was interrupted when he became a clerk in a 
county-store at the age of fourteen. He was 
too young to follow the youths of Somerset when 
they enlisted for the Mexican War, a bitter dis- 
appointment which was mitigated only by his 
appointment to the United States Military Acad- 
emy. On the day of registration, July i, 1848, 
Sheridan gave his age as eighteen years and one 
month, which would indicate that he had been 
born in 1830. With the aid of his roommate, 
Henry Warner Slocum [q.z/.], he succeeded in 
passing the examinations, but his pugnacious 
tendencies soon brought him to grief. An alter- 
cation with a cadet-officer, who, Sheridan be- 
lieved, treated him unjustly, reached a climax 
when Sheridan stepped from the ranks and pur- 
sued his superior with bayonet fixed. He was 
suspended from the Academy for a year, but sub- 
sequently was graduated with the class of 1853, 
number thirty-four in a class of forty-nine. 

As a brevet second lieutenant, ist Infantry, he 
served for a year along the Rio Grande River, 
and then, with the 4th Infantry, he saw arduous 
service against hostile Indians in the Northwest 
In the spring of 1861, he received his captaincy 
in the 13th Infantry, and began his war service 
as quartermaster and commissary of Union 
troops in southwest Missouri and as General 
Halleck’s quartermaster during the Corinth cam- 
paign. His aggressive spirit chafed, however, 
under the restrictions of staffi duty, and he there- 
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fore welcomed his appointment as colonel of 
the 2nd Michigan Cavalry on May 25, 1862. In 
a little over a month, he won the stars of a brig- 
adier-general for his signal victory at Boone- 
ville, Mo., where he commanded a brigade. His 
subsequent service was brilliant; at Perryville, 
commanding an infantry division, he succeeded 
where others failed, and at Stone River, he prac- 
tically saved the army of Rosecrans by his stub- 
born resistance to the Confederate advance. His 
well-merited promotion to the rank of major- 
general of volunteers followed on Dec. 31, 1862. 
In the fall of the following year, Sheridan again 
distinguished himself in command of the XX 
Corps, Army of the Cumberland, at the san- 
guinary battle of Chickamauga. Some two 
months later in the battle of Chattanooga, his 
command swept up the heights and over the crest 
of Missionary Ridge in a magnificent charge 
which contributed largely to Grant^s defeat^ of 
Bragg and brought Sheridan into favor with 
Grant Accordingly, with the latter's promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant-general, he gave 
Sheridan command of all the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac, a corps consisting of three 
divisions, with about 10,000 men for duty. 

Sheridan initiated a complete reorganization 
of his cavalry command with characteristic en- 
ergy, and in a little over a month was actively 
engaged in the battles of the Wilderness, Todd's 
Tavern, Spotsylvania Court House, and Cold 
Harbor. Beginning on the morning of May 9, 
1864, and continuing until May 25, Sheridan^s 
corps raided the Confederate communications 
around Richmond, destroyed about ten miles of 
track on three important railroads, broke up 
telegraph communication, captured many trains 
of stores, and caused great alarm and apprehen- 
sion in the Confederate capital. On May 28, he 
fought the battle of Hawes's Shop and, soon af- 
ter, the battle at Trevilian Station. During the 
months of May, June, and July, he was engaged 
in successive raids against the Confederate lines, 
performing brilliant service and securing de- 
cisive results. Early in August 1864, Sheridan 
was placed in command of the Army of the 
Shenandoah, and received Grant's personal in- 
structions to drive the enemy south and to de- 
stroy all supplies in the fertile Shenandoah Val- 
ley which might enable them to use it again as 
a base of operations. Sheridan prepared his 
plans with a caution which seemed almost dila- 
tory to his superiors at Washington, and then, 
with forceful initiative, accomplished the defeat 
of Jubal Anderson Early at Winchester 
((^quon) on Sept. 19, and again at Fisher's 
Hill on Sept. 22, As a reward, he was promptly 
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promoted brigadier-general in the regular army. 
He then proceeded to lay waste the Valley, driv- 
ing out its herds of domestic animals and vir- 
tually reducing its non-combatants to the state 
of starvation. For this, Sheridan was severely 
censured by Southern sympathizers, but in his 
eyes it was a matter of military necessity, the 
means calculated to be the most effective in 
bringing the war to an early end. For three 
years the Valley had sustained Confederate 
forces which had dealt out defeat after defeat to 
the Federal armies and it had supported the so- 
called ''guerrilla bands,” such as Mosby’s Men, 
which had wrought so much damage within the 
Union lines. 

Sheridan's little army was, however, surprised 
by Early at Cedar Creek, and all but routed on 
Oct. 19, 1864. The commander, resting at Win- 
chester en route to his army, was twenty miles 
from the scene. He made his famous ride to the 
battle-field— immortalized in verse by Thomas 
Buchanan Read [q.v .] — rallied his demoralized 
troops, reformed his retreating lines, and de- 
cisively snatched victory from defeat. As a fit- 
ting climax to this series of accomplishments, 
Sheridan was made a major-general in the reg- 
ular army on NTov. 8, 1864, and, with his veteran 
troops, received the thanks of Congress for their 
achievements in the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
and especially for the victory at Cedar Run. 
“Little Phil” as Sheridan was known to his sol- 
diers, was indefatigable. He was actively en- 
gaged from Feb. 27 to Mar. 24, 1865, in a great 
raid from Winchester to Petersburg, in which 
he again defeated Early at Waynesboro. He cut 
three railroads and two canals, destroyed impor- 
tant Confederate depots of supplies, and left 
Lee's army with but a single line of railroad com- 
munication with the South. Of even greater mil- 
itary importance, perhaps, the strategic concen- 
tration of Sheridan's forces at Five Forks upon 
the successful conclusion of this raid, enabled 
him, on Apr. i, 1865, the flank of the 

Confederate army, force it to evacuate Peters- 
burg and to initiate the ill-fated retreat to Ap- 
pomattox. In the resultant final operations of 
the War, which included Sheridan's successful 
engagement at Sailor's Creek, his command was 
thrown squarely across Lee's line of retreat, and 
the surrender of the Confederate army to Gen- 
eral Grant followed. 

After the war, Sheridan was entrusted with 
the highly responsible problem of administering 
the military division of the Gulf, fraught with 
unsettled conditions along the Mexican border. 
He combined considerable material and moral 
support to the Mexican liberals with strong 
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demonstrations of American troops north of the 
Rio Grande River, and practically forced the 
French government to withdraw its support of 
Maximilian (see Memoirs, post, II, pp. 210 ff.). 
Early in 1867, the Reconstruction Acts were 
passed, and Sheridan was made military gov- 
ernor of the fifth military district, Louisiana and 
Texas, with headquarters at New Orleans — ^an 
appointment entailing many difficult as well 
as delicate problems of administration, incident 
to the bitterness engendered by post-war condL 
tions. His policies were characterized hy se- 
verely repressive measures in the interest of 
Reconstruction in the South, a cause to which 
Sheridan was thoroughly, if sternly, devoted, 
and although he was strongly supported by Gen- 
eral Grant, the disapproval of President John- 
son eventually brought about his relief from this 
duty and his transfer to the department of the 
Missouri. In this new sphere of action, he em- 
barked upon military operations against the 
Cheyennes, Comanches, Arapahoes, and Kio- 
was, and finally forced these hostile Indians to 
settle upon the reservations which by treaty had 
been allotted them. On Mar. 4, 1869, President 
Grant appointed him lieutenant-general, and as- 
signed him to command the division of the Mis- 
souri. 

Sheridan went abroad in 1870-71, during the 
Franco-Prussian war, to visit the German ar- 
mies in the field, met Bismarck, von Moltke, and 
the German emperor, and witnessed the great 
battle of Sedan. After a yearns absence, he re- 
turned to resume command of his military divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
tentatively selected by the president to com- 
mand the American forces in 1873, when an in- 
vasion of Cuba was seriously considered in con- 
nection with the Virginius affair. Two years 
later he was again sent to the city of New Or- 
leans to settle disturbed conditions which cul- 
minated in political rioting. He was placed in 
command of the western and southwestern mili- 
tary divisions in 1878, and in 1884 he succeeded 
General Sherman as commander-in-chief of the 
army. On June i, 1888, Congress bestowed upon 
him the highest military rank, that of general. 
The last months of his life were occupied by the 
writing of his Personal Memoirs {2 vols., 1888) , 
the preface being signed only three days before 
his death at Nonquitt, Mass., where he had gone 
with his family in the hope of restoring his fail- 
ing health. His funeral, with imposing military 
and civil honors, took place in Washington, 
D. C., and he was interred in the National Cem- 
etery at Arlington. He was survived by his 
widow and by four children, three daughters and 


a son. He had been married to Irene the daugh- 
ter of Gen. D, H. Rucker, later quartermaster- 
general of the army, June 3, 1875, while sta- 
tioned in Chicago. 

Sheridan was a short, slight man, of unpre- 
possessing bearing in his later years, and even 
of ungainly appearance in his earlier. A pro- 
nounced reserve which characterized him at all 
times did not affect the magnetic quality of his 
personality which so impressed his military sub- 
ordinates. Always just and considerate in his 
dealings with his men, and assiduous in pro- 
moting the health, personal comfort, and gen- 
eral welfare of his troops, he won from them a 
complete and enthusiastic confidence. When the 
battle waged hottest, Sheridan was at his best — 
cool, exact, self-possessed, the dashing and bril- 
liant leader of men willing to follow him any- 
where. He was never a profound student of mil- 
itary science, but his natural aptitude for com- 
mand led him always to execute with great suc- 
cess the two rules upon which he acted : to take 
the offensive whenever possible, and to wring 
the last possible advantages from a defeated 
enemy. It may be noted, however, that Sheri- 
dan rose to his conspicuous military position only 
near the end of the war, and that his greatest 
successes were won from a numerically inferior 
and poorly mounted foe. 

IPersonal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan (2 vols., 
1888) ; Joseph Hergesheimer, Sheridan (1931) ; W. H. 
Van Orden, Gen. Philip H, Sheridan (1896); John 
McElroy, Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan (1896) ; G. W. 
Cullum, Bioff. Reff. . . . U. S. Mil. Ac^. (1891); 
J. H. Wilson, biog. sketch in Twentieth Ann. Reunion^ 
Asso. Grads., U. S. Mil. Acad. (1889) ; The Centennial 
of the U. S. Mil. Acad, cd West Point, N. Y. (1904), 
vol. II; Adam Badeau, MU. Hist, of U. S. Grant 
(1881), vol. Ill; Horace Porter, Campaigning with 
Grant (1897) ; Washington (D. C.) Post^ Aug. 6, 
1888.] CD.R. 

SHERMAN, FRANK DEMPSTER (May 6, 
i860 — Sept. 19, 1916), poet, architect, mathe- 
matician, and genealogist, was born in Peekskill, 
N. Y., the son of John Dempster Sherman, an 
educator and dealer in books, and his first wife, 
Lucy (MacFarland) Sherman. The eldest of 
his father’s nine children, he was a descendant 
of Elder William Brewster of the May- 

flower and of Philip Sherman, who emigrated 
to New England about 1633, settled at Roxbury, 
Mass., and in 1638 was banished to Rhode Island 
with the adherents of Anne Hutchinson 
For the most part he was educated at home by 
his parents, though he studied for one year at 
the Peekskill Military Academy. After serving 
for a period as secretary to William de Caindry 
of Washington, he entered Columbia College in 
October 1879, matriculating in the mechanical 
engineering course but transferring in Febru- 
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ary i88i to architecture. After being graduated 
from Columbia with the degree of Ph.B. in June 
1884, he enrolled for graduate study at Har- 
vard, where he took courses in philosophy, Ital- 
ian, Latin, and Greek, contributed to the 
zard Advocate and the Harvard Lampoon, and 
became an intimate friend of Clinton Scollard 
[g.y.], tiie poet, who later described hiin as 
‘‘walking at twilight under the Cambridge 
elms/’ improTising ''sonnet, rondeau or ballade 
with an ease that was the despair of those less 
Tersatile” {Cohimhia University Quarterly, 
March 1917, p. 162). His father’s ill health lim- 
ited his life at Harvard to one year, and he was 
obliged to return to Peekskill to look after the 
family business of book dealing. On Nov. 16, 
1887, he married Juliet Mersereau Durand of 
Peekskill, N. Y., daughter of the Rev. Cyrus 
Bervick and Sarah Elizabeth (Mersereau) Du- 
rand. In 1887-88 he became assistant in archi- 
tecture at Columbia. He was instructor in archi- 
tecture, 1889-91, adjunct professor, 1891-1904, 
and professor of graphics, 1904-16. Known as 
an extraordinarily brilliant lecturer on mathe- 
matical subjects {Cohimhia Alumni News, post, 
p. 123), he was able also to write several vol- 
umes of poetry and to carry on the tireless re- 
search that bore fruit in an exhaustive genealogy 
of the Sherman family in America. 

His publications include Madrigals and Catch- 
es (1887), New Waggings of Old Tales (1888), 
which was written in collaboration with John 
Kendrick Bangs Lyrics for a Lute 

(1890), Little-Folk Lyrics (1892), Lyrics of 
Joy (1904), and A Southern Flight (i 905 )> 
written with Clinton Scollard. In 1917 Scol- 
lard published, with an appreciative introduc- 
tion, The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman, 
a collected edition. Contemporaries regarded 
Sherman as not quite equal to Sidney Lanier, 
Richard Hovey \_qq.vJ\, or Bliss Carman, but 
as nevertheless on a high plane,. He possessed 
a graceful, cheerful muse, his poetic ancestors 
clearly being Herrick, Lovelace, and Carew; 
among the moderns he owed much to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich [q.v^ and Austin Dobson. Liv- 
ing long in New York society, he expressed 
many sides of its life in delightful vers de societe^ 
but his catholic and warm humanity also found 
expression in poems for children, which many 
readers have placed on library shelves beside 
those of Robert Louis Stevenson. Much of his 
lighter verse was written under the name of 
Felix Carmen. Manuscripts of some unpublished 
fugitive verse became the possessions of his de- 
scendants. His work on the genealogy of his 
family, which began in 1904 in a modest way, 
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became his greatest hobby ; after his death his 
manuscripts were deposited in the New York 
Public Library. He was also interested in de- 
signing bookplates, and in collecting stamps and 
coins. He was a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. He died in New York 
City, survived by his wife and a son. On June 
9, 1932, the Friendly Town Association of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., dedicated a sculptured monument and 
a park as a memorial to him in the village where 
he was born. 

[F. D. Sberman, “The Sherman Geneal,” unpub- 
lished MSS. in N- Y. Pub. Lib.; Who's Who in- Amer- 
ica, 1916— 17; Who's Who ifiN.Y., 1914; official rec- 
ords, Harvard and Columbia Universities ; N, Y, Gen- 
eal. and Biog, Record, Apr. 1917; Ncm England Bist. 
and Geneal. Reg., supp. to Apr. 1917; Cohimhia Vniv. 
Qtiart., Sept. 193:2; Cohimhia Alimini Ncztfs, Oct. 27, 
1916; iV. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 3, 1904; Herald Tmh- 
une (N. Y.), June 10, 193^', obituaries in N. Y. Times 
and Boston Transcript, Sept. 20, 1916, and Journal 
(Richmond, Va.), Sept. 21, 1916.] A. E.C. 

SHERMAN, JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT 
(Oct. 24, i8s5-Oct. 30, 1912), vice-president of 
the United States, the son of Richard Updike 
and Mary Frances (Sherman) Sherman, was 
of the seventh generation in descent from Philip 
Sherman, who came to Massachusetts about 
1633 and later settled in Portsmouth, R. I. His 
grandfather, Willett Shei’man, accumulated a 
small fortune as a glass manufacturer. His fa- 
ther was a newspaper editor, a Democratic poli- 
tician, and the holder of several minor appointive 
ofhees under the state government and at Wash- 
ington. James Schoolcraft Sherman was born 
at Utica, N. Y., and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools and at Whitestown 
Seminary. He then entered Hamilton College, 
where he won some honors in debating, made 
many enduring friendships, and fulfilled the re- 
quirements for the degrees of A.B. in 1878 and 
LL.B. in 1879. the latter year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and entered the Utica law firm 
of his brother-in-law, Henry J. Cookinham. 
Business and politics soon claimed his attention, 
and, though his practice was long continued, 
it was confined to advising clients in business 
matters. He became president of the New Hart- 
ford Canning Company on the death of his fa- 
ther in 1895, and was president of the TJtica 
Trust and Deposit Company from its organiza- 
tion in 1900. 

Against his father’s advice Sherman entered 
politics, as a Republican. Fie was mayor of 
Utica in 1884 a-tid member of the national House 
of Representatives in 1887-91 and 1893-1909. 
He early became a close friend of Thomas 
Brackett Reed, Joseph G. Cannon [qq-vJ], and 
others of the "regular’’ Republican group, and 
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throughaut liis cotigressional career acted and 
voted in accord with their policies. Considering 
his twenty years^ service, his contributions to 
legislation were few. He introduced the false- 
branding bill which protected American manu- 
facturers of cheese; he presented a committee 
report in 1896, strongly advocating government 
aid in constructing an interoceanic canal in Nic- 
aragua ; he proposed numerous measures to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Indians ; and he spon- 
sored bills to construct a cable to the Philippines 
and to reform the revenue-cutter service. Ap- 
parently he had no desire to identify his name 
with important measures on the statute book. 
He preferred to give his attention to parliamen- 
tary management, for which he was conspicu- 
ously gifted. It was popularly supposed that he 
evolved most of the measures proposed by the 
committee on rules. He was made chairman of 
the committee of the whole in important debates 
like those on the Dingley tariff and the Cuban 
war revenue bills, when the Speaker would en- 
trust the gavel to no one else. His firmness and 
dignity made him, next to Reed, the best pre- 
siding officer in the House during his service. 
Upon Reed’s retirement, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the speakership. He presided over 
three New York state Republican conventions, 
and in 1906 was chairman of the congressional 
campaign committees. 

In 1908, after Theodore Roosevelt had dic- 
tated Taft’s nomination for the presidency, con- 
gressional leaders agreed upon Sherman for the 
vice-presidency to balance the ticket Speaker 
Cannon spoke for him in the convention, and he 
was nominated on the first ballot. During the 
campaign, it was insinuated {Current Litera- 
ture, August 1908) that Sherman had diverted 
congressional campaign funds in 1906 to secure 
his own reelection and that he was interested in 
dummy corporations to exploit Indian oil lands ; 
these insinuations he ignored. After his election 
he presided over the Senate to the satisfaction 
of members of both parties. He was renomi- 
nated in 1912, but died before the close of the 
campaign. He was married, Jan. 26, 1881, to 
Carrie Babcock of Utica, and had three sons. 

\James Schoolcraft Sherman: Memorial Addresses 
Delivered at a Joint Session of the Senate and the 
House (1913); Memorial Service , - . James School- 
craft Sherman , . . Republican Club of the City of New 
York (1913) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928); Who’s 
Who in America, 1910-11 ; F. D. Sherman, The Ances- 
try of John Taylor Sherman ( 1915) , p. 58 ; H. J. Cooh- 
inliani, Hist, of Oneida County, N. Y. (1912), vol. I; 
Independent, May 28, 1908; Reviesoo of Reviews, Aug. 
1908; N. Y. Times, June 21, 1908; N. Y. Tribune, 
H, Y. Herald, Oct. 31, 1912.] E. C. S. 
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SHERMAN, JOHN (Dec. 26, 1613-Aug. 8, 

1685), Puritan clergyman, mathematician, was 
born in Dedham, England, the son of Edmund 
and Joan (Makin) Sherman. He matriculated 
sizar from St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1631, but declined to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the established faith and left 
without a degree. In 1634 he emigrated to Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, where he became assistant to the 
Rev. George Phillips [q.v.l at Watertown, but 
in 1635, with five others, was dismissed to the 
church at Wethersfield in Connecticut, where 
settlement had begun the previous year. In April 
1636, with these associates he organized the 
Wethersfield church. He was one of the ^*Free 
Planters" of Milford, listed Nov. 20, 1639, and 
was invited to become teacher of the church 
there as a colleague of the Rev. Peter Prudden, 
but declined. In 1643 when Milford came under 
the jurisdiction of the New Haven Colony, he 
was sent as a deputy to the General Court. 

After 1644 he preached and taught at Bran- 
ford (then Totokett) and other places in the 
colony, but without being regularly settled. His 
reputation as a preacher was spreading, for not 
only did he win unstinted praise from Thomas 
Hooker and many other New England divines, 
but a recall came from England, which he 
promptly rejected. If the eulogistic pen that 
wrote his epitaph is to be trusted, he was a 
preacher a veritable Chrysostom’' (W. T. Har- 
ris, Epitaphs from the Old Burying Ground in 
Watertown, 1869, p. 48). Invited to return to 
the Watertown parish after the death of Phillips, 
he was dismissed from the Milford church, Nov. 
8, 1647, and became pastor at Watertown, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. 

After returning to Massachusetts, Sherman 
became an occasional lecturer at Harvard Col- 
lege on mathematics, one of the few non-reli- 
gious subjects to be encouraged in the early col- 
lege. His fortnightly lectures continued over a 
period of thirty years, during which time he pub- 
lished for at least three years (1674, 1676, 1677) 
An Almanack of Coelestial Motions. In the fash- 
ion of the time, pious reflections were added to 
these almanacs, lest in the fascination of the 
sciences, attention he withdrawn from the staff 
of the spiritual life. When his most active days 
were over, he was given honorary posts at Har- 
vard which he filled with some difficulty. On 
May 19, 1669, he was made a freeman of the Bay 
Colony, In 1672 he became an Overseer of the 
College and in 1677, a fellow of the Corpora- 
tion. The honor of bestowing degrees was given 
him in 1681, but, according to the College rec- 
ords, because '%y reason of the Infirmitys at- 
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tending Hs Age’* he might not be able to do so, 
Increase Mather was authorized to act in 

his stead. In the spring of the following year, 
Sherman delivered a discourse before the con- 
vened Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts, his being the first recorded sermon on such 
an occasion. While preaching at Sudbury on 
July 5, 1685, he was stricken with a fever, of 
which he died a month later. After the death of 
his first wife, Mary, at Milford in 16445 he mar- 
ried Mary Launce, a ward of Governor Hopkins, 
who survived him until ly 10, Cotton Mather 
credits him with twenty-six children, but only 
thirteen are mentioned in his vv^ilL 

[Cotton MaXher, Magnalia ChrisH Americana (1702) ; 
W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. I (1856) ; T. 
T. Sherman, Sherman Geneal. (1920) ; Henry Bond, 
Geneals. of JVa^tertoum (1855)5 1I> 935 5 Coiwers 
Francis, An Hist. Sketch of Watertown (1830) ; J. B. 
Felt, The Ecclesiastical Hist, of New England (2 vols., 
1855-62) ; C. J. Hoadly, Records of the Colony and 
Plantation of New Haven, vol. I (1857); S.W. Adams 
and H. R. Stiles, The Hist, of Ancient Wethersfield 
(1904), vol. I; 1639: Proc. at the Celebration of the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the First 
Church . . - Milford . . . 1889 (1890), p. 10; J. R. Si- 
monds, A Hist, of the First Church . . . of Branford 
(1919), p. 12 ; ‘^Harvard College Records,” vol. I, Pubs. 
Col. Soc. Mass., vol. XV (192s) 5 John and J. A. Venn, 
Alumni Cantahrigienses, Part I, vol. IV (1927) 5 C. L. 
Nichols, “Notes on the Almanacs of Mass.,’’ Proc. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., n.s., XXII (1912), 23 ; New England Hist, 
and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 1870, Apr., Oct. 1896, and esp. 
July 1897, pp. 309“-33.] E. H.D. 

SHERMAN, JOHN (May 10, 1823-Oct. 22, 
1900) , statesman, horn at Lancaster, Ohio, was 
the eighth child of Charles Robert and Mary 
(Hoyt) Sherman, and a younger brother of Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman His father, a 

descendant of Edmund Sherman who came from 
England to Massachusetts probably in 1634 or 
1635 and later settled in Connecticut, removed 
from the latter state in 1811 to Ohio, where he 
practised law. Charles Robert Sherman rose to 
the bench of the state supreme court, but his un- 
timely death in 1829 required his widow to share 
the responsibility of educating some of their 
eleven children with various friends and rela- 
tives. The famous brothers, Tecumseh and John, 
were bound by rare ties of mutual understanding 
and affection. John bad a lively, careless dispo- 
sition, that was trying alike to teachers and fos- 
ter parents ; and his education, divided between 
Lancaster and Mt. Yemon, where he lived for 
four years with John Sherman, a cousin of his 
father, gave him little taste for the college life 
that was planned for him. He developed a liking 
for mathematics and surveying, left school at 
fourteen to work on canal improvements, and at 
sixteen had grown men working under him, con- 
structing a dam. Fortunately for him, defeat of 
the Whigs by the Democrats in 1839 led to his 
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dismissal. After a few months of roistering, a 
change came over him. Helped by material in- 
fluences, dormant ambitions, inherited from six 
generations of paternal ancestors addicted to the 
law and public service, were awakened; a new 
Sherman emergedr— one who realized that Ohio, 
lush with expansion, was a fertile field for well- 
directed purpose. He substituted extreme self- 
control for careless abandon, and in 1840 set 
himself studying law under his uncle. Judge 
Jacob Parker, and his eldest brother, Charles 
Taylor Sherman, at Mansfield. In this field, his 
father's repute and his wide family connections 
proved stimulating and useful. 

Thus arbitrarily shortening his period of im- 
maturity and dependence, Sherman gained an 
early start on his career. Before formal admis- 
sion to the bar, May 10, 1844, he was doing much 
of a full-fledged lawyer's work. Also he launched 
into business, proving competent as partner in a 
lumber concern and buying real estate wisely. 
His rise to local prominence was attested by his 
marriage, on Aug. 31, 1848, to Margaret Sarah 
Cecilia, the only child of a prominent Mansfield 
lawyer. Judge James Stewart. The Shermans 
had no children, but adopted a daughter. Not 
content with country-town law and business, 
Sherman entered state politics. Loss of a job at 
Democratic hands in 1839 had scarcely cooled his 
ardor for Whiggery in 1840 ; thereafter he pre- 
sented himself faithfully at Ohio Whig conclaves, 
and he attended the national conventions of 1848 
and 1852. He ran for no elective office until 
1854, when the wave of anti-Nebraska sentiment 
carried him into the federal Plouse of Represen- 
tatives, along with many other comparatively 
unknown young men. 

Unlike most of these, however, Sherman of 
Ohio remained an official part of the Washing- 
ton scene continuously through nearly a half cen- 
tury; as representative, 1855-61; as senator, 
1861-77; as secretary of the treasury, 1877-81; 
as senator, 1881-97; a-s secretary of state, 1897- 
98. This was an astounding feat, considering the 
fact that during these years Ohio four times 
elected a Democratic governor and thrice sent 
Sherman a Democratic colleague in the Senate. 
The explanation lies in Sherman's temperament 
and situation. His heritage, his mother's oft-re- 
peated precepts, liis victory over youthful ex- 
cesses, and his quick success in local law and 
business combined to overlay his naturally hot 
temper with a cautious reserve that was excel- 
lently adapted to Ohio's uncertainties. Economi- 
cally, the conservative, creditor point of view 
became his personal preference ; but, politically, 
he understood the radical, debtor psychology that 
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flourished among his constituents during the 
three major and four minor depressions that 
punctuated his tenure of office. He carefully 
studied the attitude of the Middle West and 
helped to stamp national legislation with the in- 
fluence of that section. While he was compromis- 
ing his conservative personal preferences with 
more radical demands from the Ohio electorate, 
the East was compromising with the West on 
each piece of major legislation. Thus he and his 
work in some sense became typical of his political 
generation. 

He had been elected in 1854 because he was a 
compromise candidate on whom warring fac- 
tions could agree ; and, at Washington, his more 
moderate utterances on slavery, contrasted with 
those of men like Joshua R. Giddings and Owen 
Lovejoy ]_qq.v,‘\, quickly aided his rise. Member- 
ship on a House committee investigating un- 
savory Kansas affairs was exploited; Sherman 
wrote a report, scoring the Democracy and all its 
Kansas works, which was used effectively in the 
1856 campaign (Hotise Report No. 200 , 34 Cong., 

I Sess., ‘‘Kansas Affairs'^). He became a hard- 
working and effective laborer in the young Re- 
publican vineyard and at the beginning of his 
third term (Dec. 5, 1859) was the caucus nomi- 
nee for speaker. A forgotten indorsement care- 
lessly given Helper’s Impending Crisis deprived 
him of the coveted honor, and increased thereaf- 
ter his leaning toward compromise and caution 
in legislative matters. The successful candidate, 
William Pennington [q.v.'], adopted Sherman’s 
committee slate and named him chairman of the 
ways and means committee. Here his tariff con- 
victions insured equable relations with Eastern 
Republicans. From loyalty to party he never 
deviated. 

Campaign labors of i860 fortified Sherman 
further, making him, in spite of Ohio’s Repub- 
lican factions, the successor to Senator Chase, 
whom Lincoln elevated to the Treasury. On a 
widened stage the tall, spare, impressive junior 
senator was ready to play his part, especially in 
his favorite field of finance, for he at once became 
a member, and in 1867 became chairman, of the 
finance committee. In the din of war, with its 
necessities, he helped give the greenbacks the 
status of legal tender ; but he never completely 
forgot that there must be a day of reckoning, that 
order must be wrought out of a chaotic currency. 
He sometimes tried to encourage a policy of 
“paying as you go” and led in planning, with 
Secretary Chase, the national banking system 
(embodied in the act of Feb. 25, 1863) • Sher- 
man’s program of economies and rigorous tax- 
ation, especially income taxes, had seemed politi- 
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cally expedient, fewer bond and greenback issues 
might have sprouted during the war. As it was, 
he quieted his uneasiness over the greenbacks by 
reiterating the popular doctrine that the country 
would “grow up to” the expanded currency. 

On the reconstruction issue, w’ar betw^een 
Sherman’s personal preferences and popular dicta 
waged unremittingly, for political rivalries in 
Ohio, as elsewhere, imposed irrational tests of 
party loyalty and defined patriotism without hu- 
manity. His desire for moderation was suf- 
ficiently well known for many Southerners to 
write him concerning tolerance, and he spoke 
out against the fiery Sumner’s program. But he 
did not carry his efforts at moderation so far 
from the radical path as to stray outside the con- 
fines of dominant Republicanism. Opposing 
Thaddeus Stevens’ drastic military reconstruc- 
tion plan, he advanced a substitute little less 
rigorous, which became law Mar. 2, 1867; and 
he voted for most of the radical program. For 
his former friend, Andrew Johnson, Sherman 
openly expressed sympathy; he admired John- 
son’s “combative propensity,’^ and asserted his 
right to remove Stanton (^Congressional Globe, 
39 Cong., I Sess., Appendix, p. 129). But, know- 
ing the ostracism suffered by the President’s sup- 
porters, he voted to convict him. When seven 
other Republicans prevented conviction, he felt 
“entirely satisfied” {Recollections, I, 432). 

On post-war finance Sherman dominated na- 
tional policy, because of his Senate chairman- 
ship, bis interest, and his ability; like most con- 
gressmen he was swayed by the strong tide of 
inflationist sentiment, although as a private in- 
dividual he cherished anti-inflationist desires. 
He saw in cancellation of greenbacks the most 
direct route to specie resumption and declared 
that a beneficial fall in prices must mark resump- 
tion ; yet on these very grounds he opposed hlc- 
Culloch’s currency contraction policies of 1866 
and 1868. The Middle West being then strongly 
inflationary, he claimed that resumption would 
speedily come if the government merely met cur- 
rent oMigations. The greenbacks outstanding, 
he thought, were not too much for the condition 
of the country. When public opinion blamed 
McCulloch’s contraction policy for the strin- 
gency of 1868, Sherman said contraction should 
cease in deference to that opinion. It did. He 
realized that national credit must be safeguarded 
by resumption as soon as political conditions 
permitted; and he entertained dreams of finan- 
cial reforms international in scope, aiding Em- 
peror Napoleon Ill’s scheme for a stable, unified 
currency among the great trading nations 
(Recollections, I, 406-12). His work on the 
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funding' act of July 14, 1870, reduced the burden 
of public interest and helped restore national 
credit While the dollar was still at a premium, 
he pushed the mint-reform bill which ended the 
coinage of silver dollars, so that after silver fell 
he was labeled the arch marplot of the Crime 
of ’73J’ On the resumption act of Jan. 14, i 87 S> 
he had to yield his own excellent plan, of funding 
greenbacks into bonds, for the substitute of 
George F. Edmunds. His preeminence in finan- 
cial matters, and his aid to Hayes’s candidacy, 
made him the natural choice for the Treasury- in 

1877. 

As secretary of the treasury, Sherman occu- 
pied a congenial place, for responsibility for the 
national finances gave rein to his native skill at 
economical management and deafened him to 
inflationist outcry. He strengthened the resump- 
tion act by his interpretation of it, declaring that 
it empowered the secretary to issue bonds after, 
as well as before, resumption (a position for 
which John G. Carlisle had reason to be grateful 
in 1893) ; and, in the face of congressional clam- 
or, he convinced hard-headed bankers that the 
government would redeem its bonds in gold, thus 
immensely enhancing the national prestige. He 
disappointed bankers who were confidently ex- 
pecting concessions from the government and 
amazed them by discarding their advice and 
achieving sale abroad at a bond price above that 
of the open market. Thoroughly informing him- 
self beforehand, he coolly bargained with Lon- 
don and New York syndicates and bankers, play- 
ing them off against one another, even when they 
fought him in the gold market and when ex- 
change rates and London discounts went against 
him. He facilitated direct sales to investors, in- 
dependent of syndicates. The loans of 1878 and 
1879 were especially skilful. 

Sherman’s statesmanship while secretary was 
proved by the political obstacles he surmounted. 
The political odds against him in Hayes’s admin- 
istration were terrific. Hayes’s title to office was 
uncertain; the House was Democratic for four 
years, and the Senate for two ; and the populace 
was^ discouraged by a wearisome depression. 
Business failures, especially in the West, in- 
creased in Sherman’s first and second years, 
magnifying opposition to resumption, while 
mine-owners and inflationists joined hands in a 
concerted effort to obtain “free silver.” With 
both parties torn sectionally on this issue, it ap- 
peared late in 1877 that inflation politics would 
preYmt Sherman from attaining his main ob- 
jectives, resumption of specie payments and fund- 
ing of the public debt. The House stopped re- 
sumption operations temporarily by passing two 


bills: Bland’s for a silver dollar with unlimited 
legal tender and unlimited coinage, and Ewing’s 
for indefinite postponement of the date of re- 
sumption (Nov. 5, 23, 1877). While these bills 
awaited Senate action, Sherman’s Republican 
successor, Stanley Matthews, fathered a concur- 
rent resolution (which lacks the force of law) 
declaring government bonds payable in silver* 
and both Houses passed it, thus humiliating 
Sherman. 

However, divisions among inflationists ulti- 
mately gave Sherman sufficient support to defeat 
the more extreme objectives of Bland and Ewing. 
The Bland- Allison Act (Feb. 28, 1878) stipu- 
lated a limited coinage of silver, rather than free 
coinage; and instead of postponing resumption 
indefinitely Congress, on May 31, 1878, forbade 
further retirement of greenbacks. Sherman has 
been severely criticized for failure to oppose the 
Matthews resolution originally or to support 
Hayes’s veto of the Bland-Allison bill finally. 
Faced by a fiscal and political exigency, he la- 
bored to obtain maximum concessions from the 
extremists. He judged resumption and funding 
might be achieved, in spite of Bland-Allison dol- 
lars and of 348,000,000 outstanding greenbacks; 
and they were. 

After the passage of the silver bill, Sherman 
helped to rally conservative support behind the 
administration, and the insurgents were some- 
what discredited in the 1878 elections. Hence- 
forward comparatively free from the opposition 
that had been hounding him, and aided by favor- 
able trade developments, he carefully protected 
the final preparations for resumption. He had 
the New York sub-treasury made a member of 
the clearing houses at Boston and New York, 
and made payments to the government receivable 
in either legal tenders or coin. Consequently, the 
premium on gold disappeared (Dec. 17, 1878) 
after nearly seventeen years ; and on Jan. 2, 1879, 
specie payments were smoothly resumed, to the 
general astonishment. 

Whether or not Sherman could continue specie 
pa3nnents thereafter depended upon the demand 
for gold. The law of May 31, 1878, to which he 
had agreed, not only had stopped cancellation of 
legal tenders redeemed in gold but also had di- 
rected their reissue. Later, realizing the poten- 
tial drain, he fabricated a theory that notes once 
redeemed need not be reissued when the gold 
reserve became less than 40 per cent, of outstand- 
ing notes. Fortunately for him, rainswept Britain 
and Europe in 1879 had to buy huge quantities 
of American wheat, corn, and cotton, paying in 
gold. Trade rebounded beautifully, and specie 
payments seemed so secure that the Secretary 
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described legal tenders as "'the best circulating 
medium known” (^Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury . . . 1880, p. xiv). Not so 
the Bland-Allison dollars. They soon worried 
Sherman, since their intrinsic worth was de- 
clining, business men were forcing them back on 
the government, and treasury channels were so 
choked with them as to threaten the placing of 
the United States on the silver standard. The 
Secretary made a futile plea to Congress to im- 
pose new limitations on their coinage. Then a 
rise in interior trade temporarily removed his 
apprehension and he soon returned to the Senate 
and to his political point of view on silver. As 
the end of his cabinet service approached, the 
United States still stood on the gold standard. 
Resumption was an admitted success. 

The most distinguished phase of Sherman’s 
career was closing, but he did not suspect it. 
He planned further achievements in the White 
House : refunding the public debt at lower inter- 
est, perfecting disbursements, settling the silver 
question without banishing gold or displacing 
paper, reducing taxes, freeing the civil service 
from ^'infernal scramble,’^ breaking down sec- 
tionalism in party politics, and turning politics 
from outworn war issues to “business and finan- 
cial interests and prosperity” (Sherman, to Rich- 
ard Smith June 14, 1880, Sherman MSS.). His 
dreams were of the stuff that made the inner man, 
but his success at resumption had made him a 
failure as a candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation. He felt that the business class in general 
and the party in particular owed him the office ; 
hut the unparalleled prosperity that he had helped 
to create made Republican victory in 1880 so 
certain as to insure bitter competition for the 
nomination. Poorly organized Sherman forces, 
although they helped defeat the unit rule, could 
not rout the Grant phalanx, or match the Blaine 
magnetism. Worse, ten Ohio delegates stubborn- 
ly refused to vote for Sherman. The nomination 
fell to the popular and available Garfield, whose 
presence at Chicago Sherman had thought essen- 
tial to his own success. In 1880, as in 1888 and 
to a less degree in 1884, Sherman failed of the 
nomination because he lacked unscrupulousness 
in the use of patronage, color in personality and 
appeal, cordial unity in the Ohio delegation, and 
skill in manipulating politicians, and because he 
had an abundance of inflationist opposition. In 
1888 he reached the exciting total of 249 votes 
on the second ballot; but the thread of Ohio in- 
trigue, tortuously unwinding through the cor- 
respondence of Foraker, Garfield, Hanna, Hayes, 
McKinley, and Sherman, shows how futile was 
his dearest hope. 
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Through his second period of sixteen years in 
the Senate (1881-97) Sherman played the role 
of prominent politician, so cast by his adaptation 
to the plot of the play in Ohio and in the nation 
at large. Ohio gave him Garfield’s seat only after 
a contest and he had to keep watch lest he should 
be shelved, in 1879 and later, with the governor- 
ship, Democrats won the state thrice, but luckily 
Republicans controlled when he came up for re- 
election in 1885 and in 1892 he succeeded in post- 
poning the candidacy of Foraker (until 1896). 
In national politics, also, the atmosphere was one 
of continual uneasiness. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats obtained simultaneous control of the 
House, the Senate, and the presidency for more 
than a single period of two years during this 
time (Republicans, 1889-91; Democrats, 1893- 
95) ; and all the political veterans were confused 
by uncertainties rising from the economic revo- 
lution and by cleavages between East and West 
that were disruptive of party strength. In such 
a situation Sherman’s services seemed indis- 
pensable, because of his long experience in legis- 
lative compromise, his understanding of Western 
demands, and his reputation for astuteness in 
estimating reactions. The newer group of Sen- 
ate managers — Nelson W. Aldrich, Eugene Hale, 
O. H. Platt, and John C. Spooner — ^left 

Sherman out of much of their basic planning, for 
he, unlike William B. Allison never joined 
them on terms of close intimacy; but when the 
time came to compromise with the West, they 
leaned heavily on him. He functioned most strik- 
ingly in connection with the anti-trust and sil- 
ver-purchase laws of 1890. The final draft of the 
first came from the pen of Edmunds and the im- 
portant purchase provisions of the second never 
had Sherman’s hearty approval ; but on the one 
he carried the responsibility, for the finance com- 
mittee, of initiating tentative drafts during two 
experimental years (1888-90), and on the other 
he so adjusted a conference committee stalemate 
between the two Houses as to save his party from 
a silver veto and from the defeat of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff. Then, as often during his legisla- 
tive career, the immediate political exigency 
faced by him and his fellow partisans warped his 
judgment on “sound” currency and the protec- 
tion of the Treasury. 

Republican colleagues honored Sherman with 
the position of president pro tempore ( 1885-87) 
and listened deferentially whenever the famous 
ex-Secretary spoke on finance. He was impor- 
tant in campaigns as keynoter on currency and 
tariff subjects. Insistence of Ohio wool-growers 
on protection led him into yeoman’s service regi- 
menting Middle-Western Republicans behind a 
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hiffh tariff. His assignment (1886) to the chair- 
manship of the foreign relations committee 
proved none too congenial. On minor issues he 
shifted his position, not always in conformity 
with popular trends. His economic^ philosophy 
always remained basically conservative; for ex- 
ample, he favored general regulation of interstate 
commerce but questioned the right of Congress 
to establish maximum and minimum rates and 
opposed the prohibition of pooling, 

covered from his nomination fiasco of 1888, Sher- 
man was content in the familiar Senate environ- 
ment There were leisure for profitable business 
undertakings, a never-forgotten sense of service, 
long evenings alone in his peaceful study and, 
latterly, preoccupation with the work, published 
in two volumes in 1895 as John Sherimn's Recol- 
lections of Forty Years in the House, Senate and 
Cabinet In 1879 he had published Selected 
Speeches and Reports on Finance and Taxation, 
from 1859 to 1878. Things might have drifted 
into the usual peaceful Senate demise if Hanna 
and the embarrassed McKinley had not trans- 
lated Sherman to the State Department to give 
Hanna a Senate seat. In the unaccustomed place, 
under stress of Cuban excitements, it became all 
too evident that Sherman had a growing and 
humiliating weakness of memory which incapaci- 
tated him for functioning out of his usual routine. 
The fur-seal, Hawaiian, and Spanish negoti- 
ations were taken out of his hands. When the 
cabinet decided for war with Spain he rose to the 
defense of his anti-expansionist views, and re- 
signed in protest. Two years of unhappy private 
life ensued before his final release. 


[John Sheraian MSS- (c. 110,000 letters), and Wil- 
liam Sherman MSS., Lib. Cong-.; House Executive 
Document No. p, 46 Cong., z Sess., “Specie Resumption 
and Refunding of National Debt.’' containing many 
letters; Annual Reports of the Sec. of the Treasury, 
187 7-80; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the 17 . S., 1897-98 ; S. A, Bronson, John Sherman; 
What He Has Said and Done (1880) ; T. E. Burton, 
John Sherman (1906) ; W. S. Kerr, John Sherman, His 
Life and Public Services (2 vols., 1908) ; R. S. Thorn- 
dike, The Sherman Letters (1894) ; M. A. DeW. Howe, 
Home Letters of Gen. Sherman (igog) ; J. G. Randall, 
“John Sberman and Reconstruction," Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 1932 ; E. G. Lewis, “Contributions of John 
Sberman to Public and Private Finance" (unprinted 
thesis, XJ. of III, 1932) ; L. M. Sears, “John Sherman,” 
in S. F. Bemis, ed., The Am. Secretaries of State and 
Their Diplomacy, IX (1929) ; T. T. Sherman, Sherman 
Genealogy ^{igzo). A hiography by J. P. and R. F. 
Nichols is in process of preparation.] 

SHERMAN, ROGER (Apr. 19, 1721 o.s.- 
July 23, 1793), statesman, the son of William 
and M^etahel (Wellington) Sherman, was born 
in Newton, Mass. He was descended from Capt 
John Sherman of Dedham, Essex, who settled in 
Watertown, Mass., about 1636 and became a 
freeman the next year (T. T. Sherman, post). 
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William Sherman purchased land and moved 
in 1723 to the part of Dorchester that was 
incorporated in 1726 as Stoughton (Boutell, 
post, p. 18). Roger lived there until 1743, learn- 
ing the trade of cordwainer from his father and 
helping on the farm. He received no formal edu- 
cation save that offered by the common schools, 
but he doubtless came under the influence of the 
classically trained Rev. Samuel Dunbar and 
early acquired a habit of study that led him to 
read widely in theology, history, mathematics, 
and particularly law and politics. A plausible 
tradition pictures him at his cobbler’s bench with 
an open book always before him. Surprisingly, 
because of his deep interest in theology, Sher- 
man did not join the church until early manhood; 
this was probably due to a characteristic caution 
in making weighty decisions. His father died 
in 1741. In 1743 Roger moved to New Milford, 
Conn., where his elder brother William had al- 
ready settled, and tradition has it that he walked 
the entire distance with his cobbler’s tools on his 
back. Two years later he was appointed sur- 
veyor for New Haven County, and he continued 
in office when Litchfield County was organized 
in 1752, serving until 1758 (Boutell, pp. 24-26). 
This position was unusually lucrative and Sher- 
man became a considerable owner of lands. He 
began at once to take an active part in town af- 
fairs, serving as juryman, gauger, town clerk 
pro tern., clerk of the church, deacon, school com- 
mitteeman, and agent to the Assembly on town 
business. In 1756 he became sole owner of New 
Milford’s first store, which he and his brother 
had been operating. Amid all these duties he 
found time to publish in 1752 A Caveat Against 
Injustice, or an Enquiry into the Evil Conse- 
quences of a Fluctuating Medium of Exchange, 
a strong argument denying that bills of credit 
of neighboring provinces were legal tender in 
Connecticut hi contracts not specifically men- 
tioning them, and incidentally inveighing against 
imported luxuries and urging an. excise on rum 
to discourage its use. More remarkable than this 
performance was his publication of a series of 
almanacs between 1750 and 1761 which were 
based upon his own astronomical calculations 
and contained, with quotations from Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and others, some verse apparently 
of his own composition (Paltsits, post). In Feb- 
ruary 1754 he was admitted to the Litchfield bar 
and in May 1755 he represented New Milford 
in the General Assembly, which appointed him a 
justice of the peace ; in 1759 he became a justice 
of the county court. At each election from 1755 
to 1761, except in 1756-57, he was reelected to 
the legislature. His experience in that body 
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prepared him for legislative duties during the 
Revolution, especially in matters of military 
finance and supply ; in 1755 he was on a com- 
mittee to consider how to finance the colony’s 
part in the Crown Point expedition and in 1759 
he was appointed commissary for the Connecti- 
cut troops, his depot being in Albany. 

At forty, a man of property and some political 
standing, he gave up his law practice and em- 
barked upon wider mercantile enterprises by 
moving to New Haven. Here he imported mer- 
chandise as well as books for Yale students, and 
he began another store at Wallingford. In 1761 
he contributed liberally to the building of the 
college chapel, and from 1765 to 1776 was treas- 
urer of Yale, receiving the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1768. The pressure of public duties 
compelled his retirement from business in 1772. 
From October 1764 to May 1766 he was a rep- 
resentative, or deputy, of New Haven in the 
lower house of the legislature. He was elected 
to the upper house, as an assistant, in May 1766, 
and held office in that body for nineteen years. 
He became a justice of the peace in May 1765, a 
member of the county court in October 1765, 
and in May 1766 he was made a judge of the su- 
perior court of Connecticut, being annually reap- 
pointed for twenty-three years. When these are 
added to his later offices, Sherman becomes out- 
standing even in a day when multiple office-hold- 
ing was not uncommon. These public duties came 
to him during disturbances over the Stamp Act, 
possibly in recognition of his moderate support 
of the Sons of Liberty in their early phases, 
though he disapproved of their later “proceed- 
ings [which] tend to weaken the authority of the 
government” (L. H, Gipson, Jared Ingersollj 
1920, p. 207), When radicalism made its ap- 
pearance in New Haven, Sherman issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of the leader, Benedict Arnold. 
However, he served as head of the New Haven 
committee of correspondence in securing the 
non-importation agreements, and presided at a 
meeting of merchants who resolved to boycott 
New York traders for failing to uphold them 
(Connectimt Jomnal, Aug. 3, 1770). Though 
apparently not a member of the Susquehannah 
and Delaware companies, Sherman, as a mem- 
ber of Go-vernor Trumbull’s party, supported in 
the newspapers, in the legislature, and in the 
Continental Congress the idea of asserting Con- 
necticut’s charter claims to western territory 
(Ibid.^ Apr. 8, 1774) . Though belonging to the 
conservative wing of the Revolutionary party, he, 
with Jefferson, Wythe, and James Wilson, was 
one of the first to deny the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. John Adams noted in 1774 that Sherman 
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“thought the reverse of the declaratory act was 
true, namely, that the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain had authority to make law^s for America in 
no case whatever” (C. F. Adams, ed., The 
Works of John Admns, II, 1850, p. 343). As a 
member of the First Continental Congress in 
1774, S-nd as a member of the committee on the 
Declaration of Rights, Sherman also voiced these 
sentiments in that body, w^here he spoke “'often 
and long, hut very heavily and clumsily” (Ibid., 
II, 396). A devout Congregationalist as well as 
a merchant, he found additional reason to sup- 
port the Revolution in his fear of an Anglican 
bishopric in the colonies. 

Serving in the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1781, and again in 1783-84, always with 
faithful attention to the burdensome committee 
duties, Sherman gained a larger legislative ex- 
perience than any other member. As a member 
of the committee appointed to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of ways and means com- 
mittees, of the board of war and ordnance, of the 
treasury board, and of the committee on Indian 
affairs, he applied himself with such character- 
istic industry that he was forced to write Gov- 
ernor Trumbull in 1777 : “I must leave Congress 
soon . . . for my Constitution will not admit of 
so close an application to business much longer” 
(Boutell, p. 100). It was about this time that 
John Adams spoke of him as “an old Puritan, as 
honest as an angel and as firm in the cause of 
American Independence as Mount Atlas” (C. F. 
Adams, ed., Familiar Letters of John Adams and 
His Wife, 1876, p. 251 ) . Being a member of the 
committee on the Articles of Confederation, he, 
as well as Franklin, proposed a plan of union; 
according to Adams, “Mr, Sherman’s was best 
liked, hut very little was finally adopted from 
either” (Works of John Adams, vol. Ill, 1851, 
p. 220). He consistently fought any attempts 
to weaken the credit of the new government by 
fiat currency or excessive loans. With a courage 
horn of lofty indifference to popular clamor, he 
urged the frequent levying of high taxes by 
Congress and by the states (Boutell, p. 104). 
In 1777 he attended a convention of New Eng- 
land states called to consider the currency, and 
that body gave expression to his ideas concern- 
ing taxation and paper money. Early in 1778 be 
was a delegate to the New Haven convention on 
prices, helping to draft its detailed report. His 
last important actions in Congress had to do with 
the Connecticut cession of western lands. In 
making the transfer with a provision for the 
Western Reserve, he was accused by his old 
Susquehannah Company friends of abandoning 
them in their distress, and by others, with per- 
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haps equal inaccuracy, of making a cession that 
was “nothing but a state juggle contrived by old 
Roger Sherman to get a side wing confirmation 
to a thing they had no right to” (William Gray- 
son to James Madison, May 28, 1786, Madison 
Papers, Library of Congress). At all events, ne 
was toward the end of the Revolution perhaps 
the most influential figure in Congress, and, ac- 
cording to Jeremiah Wadsworth, “as cunning as 
the Devir' in managing legislation (C. R. King, 
ed, The Life mid Correspo'nde%ce of Rufus King, 
1 , 18945 P- 221). During his service in Congress 
he was alsO" a member of the Council of Safety 
of Connecticut from 1777 to 1779 and again in 
1782. In May 1783 he was appointed with Rich- 
ard Law to revise the statutory law of Connecti- 
cut, a codification which was completed in five 
months (Acts and Lams of the State of Con- 
necticut, 1784). From 1784 to 1786 he enjoyed 
comparative repose for the first time since the 
outbreak of the Revolution, his chief offices be- 
ing those of judge of the superior court and 
mayor of KTew Haven. 

In the latter part of his service in Congress, 
Sherman had drawn up a series of amendments 
designed to strengthen the Confederation, the 
chief of which provided that Congress should 
have power to regulate commerce, levy imposts, 
establish a supreme court, and make laws bind- 
ing on the people. In 1787 he entered the Fed- 
eral Convention still “disposed to patch up the 
old scheme of Government” but he soon saw the 
need of creating a new system (King, I, 221; 
Farrand, post, I, 34 - 35 )- Although he was a 
leading meinher of the compromise group in the 
convention, his leanings were toward a national 
government On June ii he introduced the so- 
called ‘^Connecticut Compromise” (Farrand, I, 
196), providing for a dual system of represen- 
tation, a device he had hinted at eleven years 
earlier (Works of John Adams, II, 499) ; in the 
struggle for the adoption of this essential com- 
promise, Sherman took a leading part. Reflect- 
ing his Connecticut background rather than an 
admiration for the British system, he favored an 
executive dominated by the legislature. His op- 
position to democratic tendencies was illustrated 
in his stand for election of congressmen and 
senators by slate legislatures and in his opinion 
that popular ratification of the Constitution was 
unnecessary. When Sherman affixed his signa- 
ture to the Constitution, he achieved the dis- 
tinction of being the only person to sign that and 
three other great documents of the Republic— 
the Articles of Association of 1774, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Articles of Con- 
federation. He took a prominent part in the 
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campaign for ratification of the Constitution. 
Writing under the pseudonym of “A Country- 
man,” he contributed a series of cogent letters 
addressed “To the People of Connecticut” (Kew 
Haven Gazette, Nov. 15, 22, 29; Dec. 6, 20, 
1787; reprinted in P. L. Ford, post, where the 
first letter is misdated). These letters drew him 
into a notable correspondence with John Adams 
on the nature of the government (Works of 
John Adams, VI, 1851, pp. 427-42). 

In 1789 he was elected a member of Congress, 
and in order to take his seat he reluctantly gave 
up his position as judge of the superior court 
He took an active part in the debates of the 
first session, favoring the impost and opposing 
amendments to the Constitution, a subject he 
had already discussed in the press (New Haven 
Gazette, Dec. 18, 1788). In the second session 
he urged the use of western lands to extinguish 
the national debt and favored sale to settlers 
rather than to speculators. Fie had fought since 
1776 for a sound system of credit and voted for 
FlamiltoiFs measure for the assumption of state 
debts, but he opposed the measure for locating 
the government on the Potomac. In 1791 he was 
elected to fill the place of William Samuel John- 
son [q.v.'} in the Senate, an office which he held 
until his death. 

Always illustrating at its best the Puritan com- 
bination of piety and a desire to succeed in prac- 
tical affairs, Sherman opposed the granting of 
commissions to “foreign Papists” (Americm 
Historical Review, April 1896, p. 499) during 
the Revolution, and likewise opposed confirma- 
tion of Gouverneur Morris as minister to France 
because of an inherent distrust of irreligious na- 
tures (Boutell, p. 271). In 1789 lie published A 
Short Sermon on the Duty of S clf-Bxa^nmation 
Preparatory to Receiving the Lord's Supper, 
which gained the commendation of Ezra Stiles 
and others. He corresponded with various New 
England theologians, and his discussion, with 
the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of the doctrine of 
disinterested submission reveals his delight in 
theology (Proceedings American Antiquarian 
Society, n.s.,xol V, 1889, pp. 437-61 ). His con- 
temporaries fully recognized his ability, honesty, 
and adroitness in legislative councils, but they 
were also fond of recording his personal awk- 
wardness and a certain rusticity of manner. 
There is a crude but masterly portrait of him by 
Ralph Earl in the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts. 
His record attests industry, integrity, devotion 
to public duty, even moral grandeur. He was 
twice married: on Nov. 17, 1749, to Elizabeth 
Hartwell, by whom he had seven children before 
her death in 1760; and on May 12, 1763, to Re- 
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becca (or Rebekah) Prescott, by whom he had 
eight. His second wife survived him. 

IShennan left a large mass of MSS. but they are 
thought to have been destroyed ; some are in the Mass. 
Hist. Soc., in the Trumbull MSS. in the Conn. State 
Lib.,* and in the series called ‘"Revolutionary War, 

1 763-1 7 89” in the same place. A forthcoming biog- 
raphy by Roger Sherman Boardman is the best study, 
but at present L. H. Boutell, The Life of Roger Sher- 
man (1896) is the standard. In addition to sources 
cited in the text and the usual standard works for the 
period, the following are useful: Century Mag., Apr. 
1889, pp. 803-33 ; Nem England Quart., Apr. 193a, pp. 
221-36; Yale Law Journal, Dec. 1908, pp. 7S-”84; John 
Sanderson and Robert Wain, Jr., Biography of the 
Signers to the Declaration of Independence, III (1823), 
pp. 197-306 ; V. H. Paltsits, “The Almanacs of Roger 
Sherman,'’ in Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., n.s., vol. 
XVIII (1907), pp. 213-58; N. Y. Gazette, Jan. 22, 
1749/50; Conn. Journal, July 31, 1793 (obituary); 
records of the superior court of Conn., in office of 
secretary of state, vols. XIII-XVIII ; Am. Lit, Maga- 
zine, June 1849, p. 697 ; P- L. Ford, ed.. Essays of the 
Constitution . . . 1787-1788 (1892), pp. 211-41 ; F. B. 
Dexter, ed.. The Lit. Diary of Esra Stiles (3 vols., 
1901) ;.Max Farrand, ed., The Records of the Federal 
Convention (3 vols., 1911) ; E. C. Burnett, ed.. Letters 
of Members of the Continental Cong., vols. I— VI ( 1921— 
33) ; S. E. Baldwin, Two Centuries of New Milford, 
Conn. . . . (1907), 23^-55; G- F. Hoar, Autobiog. of 
Seventy Years (1903), I, PP- 7-19; Henry Bond, 
Geneals. of the Families and Descendants of the Early 
Settlers of Watertown, Mass. (1855), I, p. 431 ; T. T. 
Sherman, Sherman Genealogy (1920).] J. P.B. 

SHERMAN, STUART PRATT (Oct. i, 
i88i-Aug. 21, 1926), literary critic, educator, 
son of John and Ada Martha (Pratt) Sherman, 
belonged to an old New England family tracing 
its descent from Edmund Sherman who came to 
Massachusetts about 1634. His father, a lover of 
music and poetry, was, ironically, a druggist who 
had wandered out to Anita, Iowa, where Stuart 
was born. In 1882 the family moved to Rolfe, 
Iowa, and in 1887 to Los Angeles, seeking a more 
healthful climate for the father, who died in 1892. 
The family later returned to New England, where 
Sherman attended Troy Conference Academy at 
Poultney, Vt., and subsequently the high school 
in Williamstown, Mass. Entering the sopho- 
more class of Williams College in 1900, be won 
prizes in Latin, French, and German, and suc- 
ceeded Harry James Smith [q.vf] as editor of 
the Williams Literary Monthly. Graduating in 
1903, he did graduate work in English at Har- 
vard, where he was profoundly influenced by 
Irving Babbitt. He received the degree of Pb.D. 
in 1906, with a brilliant thesis on John Ford, 
expanded and published in 1915 as an introduc- 
tion to his edition of Ford^s 'Tis Pity She's a 
Whore, and The Broken Heart. In September 
1906 he became an instructor at Northwestern 
University and on Dec. 25 was married to Ruth 
Bartlett Meats, daughter of Leverett Meats, a 


chemistry professor at Williams. In 1907 he ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Illinois. A 
letter which he published in the Nation, May 14, 
1908, attacking the formalism of graduate in- 
struction in English, attracted wide attention. 
During the summer of 1908 he served as an edi- 
torial writer for the Natioyi and was offered a 
position on its staff, but the University of Illinois 
countered by raising him to the rank of associate 
professor. For the next ten years, however, he 
was a frequent contributor to the Nation, with 
whose policy, under the editorship of Paul Elmer 
More, he was for a time in almost complete sym- 
pathy. He was made a full professor in 1911 and 
permanent chairman of the English department 
in 1914, With a group of devoted colleagues, he 
made it one of the strongest in the Middle West 
A natural teacher, he combined sound scholar- 
ship with a persuasive emphasis on the living 
values of literature. His best course, on Matthew 
Arnold, resulted in the publication of JM^atthew 
Arnold: How to Know Him (1917), acclaimed 
by the caustic Irving Babbitt as ^‘the first good 
book’’ on the subject {Nation, Aug. 2, 1917). In 
the same year he published On Contemporary 
Literature, an application of Arnold’s principles 
to the chief contemporary writers with devas- 
tating results. 

The entrance of the United States into me 
World War fired his patriotism, and in an ad- 
dress on ^American and Allied Ideals,” delivered 
on Dec. i, 1917, before the National Council of 
Teachers of English, he attacked the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, particularly as expressed by H. L. 
Mencken. This assault began an exhilarating 
literary quarrel with Mencken, which continued 
intermittently for nearly a decade, with much 
expenditure of wit by both combatants. Under 
the influence of the emotions bred hy the war, 
Sherman for a time became almost chauvinistic 
in his nationalism. Believing intensely in democ- 
racy, he thought that contemporary American 
literature had gone astray through lack of loyal- 
ty to the national ideal and that the "'spiritually 
alien strain in our recent literature” was due to 
“the later importations of European blood and 
culture.” In “Is There Anything to be Said for 
Literary Traditions?” (Booknmn, October 1920) 
he attacked the whole group of modernist critics. 
The controversy thus begun raged for several 
years, with a plentiful amount of misunderstand- 
ing on both sides. The younger critics in their 
assault on conventional moral and literary stand- 
ards were led to adopt the non-moral estheticism 
of Benedetto Croce as a rall3dng-point, while 
Sherman confused his defense of the ethical con- 
tent of literature with a defense of traditional 
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emotion, nationalism, and Puritanism. In his 
polemical writings, he used to good effect Ar- 
nold’s weapons of irony, understatemerit, and the 
edged epithet, and he had also acquired from 
Arnold the exasperating habit of rising to moral 
altitudes where he became invisible to his ad- 
versaries, hut his victories, while sometimes real, 
were often merely rhetorical. He ended hy being 
largely converted to the position of his opponents, 
confessing that he had erred in trying to make 
men good instead of happy. 

His gradual turning to the left may be followed 
in Afnericans (1922), The Genius of America 
(1923), Points oj View (1924)* Iii 1924 he 
contributed a series of critical essays to an edition 
de luxe of Afen of Letters of the British Isles: 
Portrait Medallions from the Life, edited by 
Theodore Spicer-Stimson, and published My 
Dear Cornelia, a series of imaginary conver- 
sations with a lady of old-fashioned tastes, in 
defense of modernism, some of which had ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Afonthly. In April 1924 
he became editor of Books, the literary supple- 
ment of the Hew York Herald Tribune, and 
thenceforward by his weekly impressionistic es- 
says made it the leading American critical jour- 
nal of the day. Some of these essays were reprint- 
ed in 1926 under the title Critical Woodcuts. 
His death came as the result of a heart attack 
while swimming ashore from an overturned 
canoe near his summer cottage at Dunewood on 
Lake Michigan. He was survived by his wife 
and a son. 

[Jacob Zeidin and Homer Woodbridgc, Life and Let- 
ters of Stuart P. Sherman (1929), with full biblio^.; 
see also, G. E. DeMille, Lit. Criticism in America 
(1931) ; Carl Van Doren, in Century Mag., Aug. 1923 ; 
S. J. Knnitz, Authors Today and Yesterday (1933); 
The Bookman, June 1922, June 1926; JV. Y. Times, 
Aug:. 23, 1926; k. Y. Herald Tribune: Books, Sept. 26, 

E.S.B. 

SHEHMAM, THOMAS WEST (Mar. 26, 
1813-Mar. 16, 1879), soldier, was born in New- 
port, R. L, the son of Elijah and Martha (West) 
Sherman. He was a descendant of Philip Sher- 
man, who emigrated to America about 1633 and 
moved in 1638 to Rhode Island, where he set- 
tled at Portsmouth. After attending the public 
schools, Sherman saw no prospect of further 
education, since his parents were in humble 
circumstances. At eighteen, when his father 
disapproved of his centering his hopes on West 
Point and a soldier’s career, he walked to Wash- 
ington and appealed to President Jackson, who 
was so impressed by this show of determina- 
tion and self-reliance that Sherman got his ca- 
detship. He was graduated, July i, 1836, and 
commissioned second lieutenant, 3rd Artillery. 
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In 1838, after two years’ active service in the 
Florida War, he became first lieutenant and 
served in the Indian Territory, assisting the 
Cherokee transfer. Then came four more years 
of the Florida hostilities, service at Fort Moul- 
trie, S. C., and recruiting duty. Promoted cap- 
tain in May 1846, he served with Taylor’s army 
in the Mexican War, in which he commanded a 
battery at Buena Vista, rendered conspicuous 
service, and received the brevet of major. He 
served at Fort Trumbull, Conn., and Fort 
Adams, R. I., from 1848 to 1853, when he was 
assigned to frontier duty in Minnesota. In 1857- 
58 he assisted in quelling the disturbances in 
Kansas. While there he married Mary, daughter 
of Gov. Wilson Shannon [q.v.']. Returning to 
Minnesota, he commanded an expedition to Ket- 
tle Lake in 1859 whereby the Sioux were re- 
strained from war. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he was or- 
dered to duties in connection with the defense of 
Washington. He was promoted major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the regular army, and hriga- 
dier-general of volunteers in rapid succession, 
and was placed in charge of an expedition to take 
and hold bases on the southern coast for the use 
of the blockading fleet. Fie occupied Port Royal 
Harbor, S. C., after a naval bombardment, Nov. 
7, 1861, and later seized Bull’s Bay, S. C., and 
Fernandina, Fla. Flis management of this en- 
terprise was marked by skill and judgment. 
In 1862 he was assigned to the command of a 
division of Halleck’s army, then operating 
against Corinth. His manner of exercising au- 
thority, however, resulted in complaints from 
some of his subordinates which led to his relief 
and assignment to the Department of the Gulf. 
After serving in command of troops above New 
Orleans from the fall of 1862 to January 1863, 
he commanded a division in the expedition 
against Port Pludson, La. On May 27, 1863, he 
■was wounded while gallantly leading an assault 
on the Confederate woi*ks and afterwards lost his 
right leg by amputation. Promoted colonel, 3rd 
Artillery, he returned to duty after nine months’ 
sick leave in command of a reserve brigade of 
artillery and of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, La. 
From 1864 to 1866 he was successively in com- 
mand of the defenses of New Orleans, of the 
Southern Division of Louisiana, and of the 
Eastern District of Louisiana. All these duties 
he performed with marked energy and efficiency 
in spite of his physical handicap. He was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general, United States Army, 
for gallant and meritorious service at the capture 
of Port Hudson, and major general of volunteers 
for like services during the war. He was mus- 
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tered out of volunteer service in 1866. After the 
war he served in command of his regiment at dif- 
ferent stations on the Atlantic seaboard until 
November 1870; soon afterward he was retired 
from active service as major-general. He died 
at his home in Newport, R. I., his wife’s death 
having preceded his by a few days ; one son sur- 
vived them. He was an officer of unquestioned 
ability, but his long career in the old regular 
army of the Indian frontier in some ways un- 
fitted him for handling volunteers not inured to 
its iron discipline, and his ingrained training and 
positive personality sometimes produced friction 
that lessened the value of his military knowledge 
and experience. 

{,!few England Hist, and Geneal. Reg., vol. XXIV 
(1870), p. 163 ,* G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and 
Grads. U. S. MU. Acad., vol. I (1891) ; Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., 1887-88) ; War of 
the Rebellion: Official Records (Army), esp. i ser., vol. 
VI (1882), vol. XVI (1886), pt. 2; Harper's Weekly, 
Nov. 30, i86r ; W. E. Birkliiiner, “The Third U. S. 
Artillery, ’’ Jour. Mil. Service Inst., Mar. 1893; J. H. 
Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols., 1919); Army 
and Navy Jour., Mar. 15, 22, 1879; Appletons' Ann. 
Cyc., 1879 ; N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 17, 1879.] T.F.M. 

SHERMAN, WILLIAM TECUMSEH 

(Feb. 8, 1820-Feb. 14, 1891), Union soldier, was 
born at Lancaster, Ohio, the third son and sixth 
child of Charles Robert and Mary (Hoyt) Sher- 
man, The family had been in America since about 
1634 when Edmund Sherman came from Ded- 
ham in Essex, England, to Boston, Mass., with 
his son, Samuel, and a cousin, the progenitor of 
Roger Sherman Another son was John 

Sherman, 1613-1685 [q.v.l. Tecumseh’s grand- 
father, Taylor Sherman, of Norwalk, Conn., had 
served as a commissioner to settle land titles in 
the Western Reserve, receiving some Ohio lands 
as compensation. Attracted by these lands, his 
son, Charles Robert, moved West in 1811, and 
entered upon the practice of law at Lancaster. 
He became judge of the state supreme court in 
1823 and served until his sudden death in 1829. 
Most of his eleven children were then distrib- 
uted among relatives, friends, and neighbors to 
be cared for, and Tecumseh was welcomed into 
the family of Thomas Ewing, 1789-1871 [q.v.], 
who was indebted to the boy’s father for helping 
him begin his career as a frontier lawyer. The 
red-haired lad, known intimately as “Cump,” 
had been named by his father after the noble 
Shawnee chief, Tecumseh [q.v^, but under the 
influence of his devout Catholic wife, Thomas 
Ewing permitted him to be baptized with the 
name of William Tecumseh. Ewing never for- 
mally adopted him. 

A sound education at a local academy was in- 
terrupted suddenly when the boy was ‘‘notified^' 


to prepare for West Point (Memoirs, post, I, 
14). Ewing secured an appointment for his 
charge in 1836, and Sherman was graduated 
number six in the class of 1840. He was assigned 
as second lieutenant, 3rd Artillery, on field serv- 
ice in Florida, and became a first lieutenant in 
1841. The following year he was stationed at 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., where his duties left ample 
time for him to begin the study of law. During 
his first leave in 1843 in Lancaster, he became 
engaged to Eleanor Boyle Ewing (called Ellen), 
the daughter of his guardian. Returning from 
this leave, he traveled down the Mississippi 
River and began an acquaintance with Georgia 
which, supplemented by a tour of three months 
in 1844 and a detail at the Augusta arsenal in 
1845, provided him a valuable knowledge of the 
countryside. During the Mexican War he was 
aide to Philip Kearny and later adjutant to Rich- 
ard Barnes Mason Iqq.v.}, but he saw so little 
action that he submitted his resignation and was 
persuaded to withdraw it only when Persifor 
Frazer Smith in command of the new 

division of the Pacific, made Sherman his adju- 
tant-general. He was relieved in January 1850 
to carry dispatches east for General Scott. On 
May I, after an engagement of seven years, he 
was married to Ellen Ewing in Washington, 
D. C., an event of great social importance in the 
capital because of the position of the bride’s fa- 
ther. 

Sherman served as captain in the subsistence 
department for a year and a half, and then re- 
signed his commission on Sept. 6, 1853, to be- 
come a partner in a branch bank of a St. Louis 
concern in San Francisco, Cal. Business pros- 
pered for a while, but the period of severe de- 
pression caused the bank to close in the spring 
of 1857, He then represented the firm in New 
York for a short time, but the parent bank itself 
failed in October, and Sherman voluntarily as- 
sumed a heavy personal financial responsibility 
for losses to friends who had given him money 
to invest for them. His efforts to return to the 
army failed and he established a partnership with 
Thomas and Hugh Boyle Ewing Iq.v.}, prac- 
tising law in Leavenworth, Kan. He lost the 
only case he tried. Contact with the garrison 
at Leavenworth increased his eagerness to re- 
join the service, but after other attempts failed 
he applied for and received the post of superin- 
tendent of a new military college about to be 
opened at Alexandria, La., now Louisiana State 
University. He was conspicuously successful in 
this work, in which he was engaged from Octo- 
ber 1859 until Jan. 18, 1861, endearing himself 
to his co-workers, and winning many friends. 
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Before the secession of Louisiana compelled him 
to resign he was even offered a high commis- 
sion in the Confederate army*. He later accept- 
ed the presidency of a St. Louis street railwa-y. 
This was a very trying time for Sherman. Fail- 
ure had dogged his footsteps ; his industry, his 
honesty, his recognized abilities for mastering 
innumerable details had — in the army, in finance, 
in education, in industry— availed him nothing. 
He had been forced, time after time, to accept 
the tactful hospitality of the Ewing household 
for his family, and had often held off with some 
difficulty his particular hete noir — ^the manage- 
ment of the Ewing salt-worhs in Ohio, a means 
of livelihood which Thomas Ewing had offered 
him again and again out of genuine kindness. 

The prospect of war between the Union and 
the South caused Sherman real anguish. He re- 
garded the preservation of the Union and the 
integrity of the Constitution with the same fer- 
vor — almost religious — as did Thomas Ewing, 
from whose fire it had probably been kindled. 
He also loved the South and her people. Every- 
thing must be done to avert war ; if it came, it 
must be brought to a conclusion as swiftly as 
possible, and the South must be returned to the 
fold with no further punishment than the suffer- 
ings which the actual conflict would mete out to 
her. Here lies the spring of Sherman's action 
from the day he parted from his Southern 
friends; the key to his prophetic views on the 
proportions of the war, to the ruthless march 
through Georgia, to his liberal peace terms, and 
to his consistent opposition to Congressional re- 
construction. 

At last when the regular army was increased 
in May i86i, Sherman was appointed colonel 
of the new 13th Infantry, and in July was as- 
signed to command a brigade in General Mc- 
Dowell’s army. With this command he shared 
in the disaster of Bull Run. He was advanced 
to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers 
a month later, and became second in command 
in Kentucky to Robert Anderson [g.w.], inherit- 
ing the tbarddess job of trying to hold the state 
with little more than home guards when Ander- 
son’s poor health forced him to relinquish it. 
His anxiety over the raw recruits for whose 
lives he was responsible preyed upon his mind 
at this time, and his nervous temperament led 
him to overestimate the difficulty of his position, 
the forces of the enemy, and the number of troops 
required — ^although, as it was proved later, the 
last was moderate enough. His efforts to keep 
newspaper reporters out of his lines in the belief 
that the enemy learned valuable information 
from this source unfortunately aroused the en- 
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mity of the press, so that the rumour that Sher- 
man's mind was giving way spread quickly to 
officials and to the public. Buell was sent to as- 
sume command in Kentucky and Sherman went 
to Missouri to report to Halleck. He was re- 
ceived with coldness and suspicion and so bitter 
was his resentment that he even contemplated 
suicide. Shortly after he returned from leave, 
he was assigned to the District of Cairo, Grant’s 
former command. After the capture of the forts, 
he joined Grant with a division of volunteers and 
took a prominent part in the battle of Shiloh and 
the advance to Corinth. The frightful carnage 
at Shiloh again gave the newspapers a chance 
to strike at Sherman, and they reported that the 
Federals had been surprised in their camps. 
True it is, that sufficient preparation had not 
been made, and it may be supposed that Sher- 
man's experience in Kentucky made him very 
wary of the camp rumour that Johnston's army 
was moving against him (see Lewis, past, p. 218 
ff.). Sherman's command, however, was vigor- 
ous and he had four horses shot from under him 
during the battle. He was promoted major-gen- 
eral of volunteers with rank from May i, 1862. 

In July 1862, Grant succeeded Halleck in 
charge of the western armies and sent Sherman 
to Memphis to place it in a state of defense. 
Sherman suppressed guerrilla warfare, estab- 
lished civil authority on a firm basis, organized 
a charity drive, and would have brought the cot- 
ton trade under control had not Federal author- 
ities obstructed him. Pillaging was strictly for- 
bidden to his soldiers. The Mississippi was now 
open as far down as Memphis, and as far up 
from the mouth as Port Hudson. The only 
strong points remaining wefe Vicksburg, on the 
first high ground below Memphis, and the forti- 
fied naval base at Fort Hindman, or Arkansas 
Post, on the Arkansas River, which threatened 
the western flank of any advance. Grant pro- 
posed to move against Vicksburg. He, himself, 
was to hold Pemberton at the Yalobusha where 
the general advance of Nov. 24 had pushed him, 
and Sherman was sent down the river to take 
Vicksburg. Raids on his communications, how- 
ever, forced Grant to fall back and release Pem- 
berton, and rendered Sherman’s expedition 
hopeless. After fruitless attempts at an assault 
he reembarked his troops on Jan. 2, 1863, and 
turned them over to General McClernand, who 
had arrived with orders from the president to 
command the forces on the river. These forces 
were reorganized into the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi, with two army corps, one of which 
Sherman commanded. At Sherman’s sugges- 
tion, McClernand, with the assistance of Po-r- 
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ter’s gunboat flotilla, proceeded to the capture 
of Arkansas Post, then returned to the Missis- 
sippi. Grant reorganized the whole force into 
the Army of the Tennessee, with four corps, 
Sherman retaining his own, the XV, and moved 
down the river to open his amphibious cam- 
paign which led to the surrender of Vicksburg 
on July 4, 1863. For his distinguished service 
in this campaign Sherman was made brigadier- 
general in the regular army. 

In September, Sherman, with his own corps 
and other troops, was sent back to Memphis and 
thence eastward to the relief of Chattanooga. 
Grant's advancement to supreme command in 
the west placed Sherman in command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, but strong forces had 
to remain at Vicksburg and Memphis, so that he 
could assemble for the Chattanooga operation 
but little more than he had with him. His com- 
mand was moved across the rear of Hooker's 
and Thomas' troops, already in position, and 
formed the left element of the general movement 
of Nov. 24, which raised the siege of Chat- 
tanooga. The next day Sherman's advance had 
reached Ringgold, when he was recalled to move 
to the relief of Knoxville. Starting at once, with- 
out waiting for his transport to join him, he 
reached Knoxville on Dec. 6 only to find that 
Longstreet had raised the siege and gone back 
to Virginia. He then placed his troops in win- 
ter quarters along the Tennessee River. This 
campaign, for which he received the thanks of 
Congress, had been fought under conditions ex- 
traordinarily distressing to Sherman. His son 
and namesake, nine years old, who had been 
with him during the quiet period after Vicks- 
burg, died of typhoid fever at Memphis as the 
expedition was starting. In January he went 
down to Vicksburg to conduct an expedition 
against the Confederate base at Meridian. Ar- 
ranging with Banks at New Orleans for a feint 
toward Mobile, he moved out with four divi- 
sions to Meridian, which he reached without se- 
rious opposition. After destroying the arsenal 
and depots he returned to Vicksburg. 

The great event of the spring of 1864 was the 
appointment of Grant as lieutenant-general com- 
manding all the armies. He went east in March, 
turning over his command to Sherman; Mc- 
Pherson succeeded to the command of the Army 
of the Tennessee. Grant's opinion of these two 
great lieutenants was expressed in a letter thank- 
ing them as '^the men to whom above all others” 
he was indebted for his successes (Sherman, 
Memoirs, 1875, I, 399). The combined plan for 
1864 called for an advance by Meade's Army of 
the Potomac against Lee and Richmond, and an 
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advance by Sherman against Johnston and At- 
lanta. Sherman issued orders for a concentra- 
tion about Chattanooga, and moved his headquar- 
ters to that place late in April. His field force 
consisted of the Armies of the Cumberland 
(Thomas), the Tennessee (McPherson) and 
the Ohio (Schofield) — in all about 100,000 men. 
Opposed was Johnston with some 60,000. His 
first care was to assure his supply. His base was 
Nashville, 150 miles north, with one single track 
railway, open to raids, and poorly supplied with 
rolling stock. He took complete possession of 
this road, cut off all civilian traffic, reduced mili- 
tary supplies to the strictest essentials, impound- 
ed all rolling stock coming in from the north, in 
spite of the complaints of the northern railways, 
and reduced field equipment and rations to a 
minimum. By these stringent measures he suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a reserve of supplies suf- 
ficient to permit him to commence operations by 
May 5, the date set by Grant. 

Johnston was at Dalton, holding Buzzard- 
Roost Gap, where the railway crossed Rocky- 
face ridge. Sherman moved Thomas and Scho- 
field directly against Buzzard-Roost, and Mc- 
Pherson around Johnston's left through Snake 
Creek Gap. McPherson passed through the Gap 
on May 9, but failed to take Resaca or to cut the 
railway. Johnston then fell back upon Resaca. 
Leaving a detachment of the railway, Sherman 
moved around by McPherson's route and on 
May 15 took Resaca and reopened his rail com- 
munications. He then followed on to Kingston 
and established an advanced depot there. John- 
ston fell back into* the rugged hills behind Alla- 
toona Pass. Sherman moved westward off the 
railway again and pushed up toward the Alla- 
toona-Kenesaw Mountain line. Allatoona Pass 
was occupied on June i. Progress was now 
slow. Johnston was entrenched in a strong po- 
sition. Every advance against it was covered 
by hasty field works — ^not as a defensive, but as 
an offensive weapon. Violent assaults upon Ken- 
esaw at the end of June failed, but a new exten- 
sion of Sherman's right forced the abandonment 
of that position. Johnston fell back to the Chat- 
tahoochee. Schofield effected a crossing beyond 
Johnston's right, which forced him to give up 
the river line on July 9 and retire to the line of 
Peachtree Creek, immediately covering Atlanta. 
Here Johnston was relieved by Hood. Sherman 
extended his left, swinging around Atlanta by 
the north and east and drew violent attacks from 
Hood. The .defenses of Atlanta being too strong 
for an assault, Sherman opened a regular siege, 
then worked his force around by his own right, 
west of the city, and cut the railways to Mont- 
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gomery and Macon. Hood evacuated Atlanta on 
the night of Sept. i. This victorious catnpo-igti 
won Sherman his promotion to the rank of ma- 
jor-general in the regular army, Aug. 12, 1864. 
He at once ordered the removal of the civil popu- 
lation from Atlanta, and proposed to Hood an 
armistice for this purpose. After some corre- 
spondence, in which Hood attempted without 
success to represent the proceeding as barbarous, 
it was carried out {Memoirs, II, 117 ^I*)* 
Sherman had in mind from the first a further 
movement from Atlanta to some point on the sea- 
coast. After correspondence with Grant, the plan 
took definite shape. Thomas and Schofield were 
sent back to hold Hood and to protect Tennes- 
see. On Hov. 15, after destroying installations 
of military value, the army of 62,000 men 
marched out of Atlanta, breaking all communi- 
cations, and disappeared for a month. The 
“march through Georgia’’ centered upon Sher- 
man one of the bitterest controversies of the 
Civil War. His purpose was to break the re- 
sistance of the South by cutting off the supply 
of her armies and Georgia was the only un- 
touched source of supply. The army was under 
orders to live off the country, to destroy war 
supplies, public buildings, railroads, and manu- 
facturing shops. Foraging was strictly defined, 
and the destruction of private property was au- 
thorized only upon the order of the highest com- 
manders and when some act of violence impeded 
the progress of the army. The execution of the 
orders, however, was extremely difficult to con- 
trol. The army was in the pink of condition and 
in a holiday mood. Thousands of stragglers, 
negro and white, so-called “bummers,” or sol- 
diers detached from their own regiments, fringed 
the marching ranks and considered themselves 
under no orders. Wheeler’s Confederate cav- 
alrymen, also, committed acts for which the 
Federals were held responsible by an undiscrim- 
inating countryside. Many acts of pillage did 
occur, and it appears obvious that Sherman’s 
discipline was not strict enough, a judgment 
which his own men rested upon him (see Hitch- 
cock, pest, p. 86). Under no illusions whatso- 
ever as to the terrible effects of his march ( see 
Home Letters, p. 298), Sherman contended that 
wanton destruction was prevented in so far as 
possible, and that there was no serious personal 
violence to noncomhatants. The principle that 
the war could be terminated soon by bringing 
it home to a civilian population by the destruc- 
tion of goods rather than life was a tenet to which 
Sherman clung. Aside from condemnation and 
acclaim, it is on the basis of his deliberate ex- 
ploitation of this principle that he has been 
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called the first modern general (see Hart, pref- 
ace). On Jan. 10, 1865, Sherman received for 
the second time the thanks of Congress. 

The city of Savannah was occupied on Dec. 
21. On the first of February began the march 
northward through the Carolinas — a march in 
comparison to which, as Sherman said, that 
through Georgia was child’s play. In seventeen 
days the army reached Columbia, forcing the 
evacuation of Charleston. That night Colum- 
bia was burned, and Sherman was charged with 
having ordered the burning. His orders were, 
however, to destroy only war materials and pub- 
lic buildings (see Lewis, post, p. 501). The evi- 
dence, reviewed by a nonpartisan, indicates that 
the evacuating troops set cotton on fire, that a 
high wind fanned it, that the citizens distributed 
liquor too liberally, that negroes and released 
Union prisoners itching for revenge applied the 
torch further, but that the officers adopted dras- 
tic measures to save the city (see Hart, post, p. 
366 ff.). Johnston, commanding the Confeder- 
ate forces in the Carolitias, was unable to make 
any effective resistance. On Mar. 22 Sherman 
effected a junction at Goldsboro with Schofield’s 
corps. While his troops were being resupplied, 
he made a hasty trip by sea to visit Grant’s head- 
quarters at Citypoint on the James River, and 
there held the consultation with President Lin- 
coln which so impressed upon him the govern- 
ment’s plan for a liberal peace {Home Letters, 
p. 336). Sherman then moved upon Raleigh, 
but Lee had surrendered on Apr. 9, and now 
Johnston also made overtures for surrender. On 
Apr. 17 the two generals met, and liberal terms 
were granted by Sherman. In his eagerness to 
put an end to the war he inserted in his draft 
terms which were political in their nature and 
beyond his province. This fact, however, was 
explicitly recognized in the agreement signed, 
which, in effect, was merely an engagement by 
the generals to do their utmost to secure approval 
by their respective governments. But the feeling 
at Washington was bitter by reason of the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, and the agreement was 
repudiated with a vigor and discourtesy which 
deeply offended Sherman. At the final grand re- 
view in Washington, he publicly refused to shake 
hands with Secretary Stanton, although he be- 
came reconciled later. 

Sherman took up his first post-war station at 
St. Louis in command of the Division of the 
Mississippi. He lent great assistance in the con- 
struction of the transcontinental railway and in 
controlling and mollifying the Indian opposition 
accomplished, in his own opinion, more of per- 
manent value than during the war (Hart, p. 
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420). In the reorganization of the army, Grant 
became general and Sherman succeeded him as 
lieutenant-general on July 25, 1866. Soon af- 
terward, he was called to Washington to take 
temporary command of the army, the President 
proposing to send Grant on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Mexico, escorting the minister accredited 
to President Juarez. Grant objected to this, con- 
sidering it a political maneuver to get him out 
of Washington and Sherman was designated for 
the mission. The mission went to Mexico but 
failed to find Juarez; it constituted, however, a 
part of the diplomatic pressure exerted upon 
France for withdrawal of support to Maximilian. 
Upon Grant’s inauguration as president, Sher- 
man became general commanding the army on 
Mar. 4, 1869. Schofield, then still secretary of 
war, issued an order the next day to settle the 
long-standing quarrel of the commanding general 
and the heads of the staff departments, by placing 
them under his orders. Rawlins, however, who 
now became secretary of war, saw this as a 
diminution of the importance of his office, and re- 
scinded the order. Although he had favored the 
system announced by Schofield, Grant refused 
to interfere. Sherman was deeply hurt by this 
and after a year spent on leave in Europe, 1871- 
72, moved his headquarters to St. Louis in 1874. 
A compromise having been reached, he returned 
to Washington in 1876, although the political 
chaos of Washington had always distressed 
him. He was untiring in the exercise of his com- 
mand up to the moment of his retirement. One 
of his most important contributions to the army 
was his establishment of the school at Fort Leav- 
enworth in 1881 which, under various names and 
forms, has had a continuous existence ever since, 
and has developed into the most influential 
agency of the service in shaping doctrine and 
training methods. 

He retired from active service on Nov. i, 
1883, established himself in St. Louis, and re- 
mained there until 1886, when he moved to New 
York City. Repeated efforts were made to draw 
him into political life, especially in the Repub- 
lican convention of 1884, when only his posi- 
tive veto prevented a definite move for his nom- 
ination for the presidency. He established no 
business connections, but lived quietly and at 
leisure. His correspondence was very large, and 
he was in frequent attendance at military re- 
unions and celebrations, besides being in con- 
stant demand at private social affairs. He died 
of pneumonia in New York City at the age of 
seventy-one and was survived by six of his eight 
children. At the end, while unconscious, Sher- 
man received the last rites of the Catholic church. 
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but had never been a member. Ellen Sherman 
had died three years before, deeply absorbed to 
the last in her Catholic charities. Sherman was 
tall and erect, with sharp, dark eyes, reddish hair 
and beard, and deeply lined face. His features 
were grave and severe in repose, but animated 
and expressive in conversation, of which he was 
no mean master. His mind was extraordinarily 
quick ; it flashed from premise to conclusion so 
rapidly that his associates could not follow, and 
even he himself seemed unconscious of the proc- 
ess. This rapidity, together with his nervous 
temperament, gave him the reputation of an er- 
ratic, even of a mentally unbalanced, genius — 2l 
reputation totally foreign to the fact. He was a 
cordial and devoted friend, his relations with 
Grant, in particidar, being of the most intimate 
and confidential character. In public as well as 
in private address, in his letters and in the Mem- 
oirs^ first published in 1875, characteristics 
were strikingly displayed. The famous state- 
ment, “war ... is all hell,” was made by Sher- 
man in a speech at Columbus, Ohio, on Aug, ii, 
1880, and was reported in the Ohio State Jour- 
ml of the following day. Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens [q.v.l modeled a bust of Sherman during 
the last years of the testy old general’s life. The 
magnificent equestrian statue in Central Park, 
New York City, grew out of the first effort. 

[Sherman and Ewing papers, Manuscript Division, 
Lib. of Cong.j T. T. Sherman, _ Sherman Geneal. 
(1920) ; Memoirs of General William T. Sherman (2 
vols., and ed. revised, 1886) ; M. A. DeWoIfe Howe, 
ed., Home Letters of General Sherman (1909) ; R. S. 
Thorndike, ed., Sherman Letters, Corresp, between 
General and Senator Sherman (1894.) ; Lloyd Lewis, 
Sherman — Fighting Prophet (193a) ; B. H. Liddell 
Hart, Sherman — Soldier, Realist, American (1929) ; W. 
L. Fleming, General W. T. Sherman As College Presi- 
dent (1912) ; Henry Hitchcock, Marching with Sher- 
man (1927) ; J. F. Rhodes, “Sherman’s March to the 
Sea,” Am. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1901 ; Ferdinand von Meer- 
heimb, Sherman’s Feldzug in Ceorgien (1869, Berlin) ; 
Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 14, 1891. See also a 
critical estimate of the Memoirs in an article by W. B. 
Stevens in Mo. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1931.] O.L. S.,Jr. 

SHERRY, LOUIS (1856-June 9, 1926), res- 
taurateur, was born probably in St. Albans, Vt. 
His father was a carpenter, born in France ; his 
mother was of New England Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Young Sherry, forced by circumstances to seek 
work at an early age, found a place as boy of all 
work in a hotel in Montreal, Canada. A year or 
two later he went to New York and, after a pe- 
riod of hardship, obtained a place as *Tus boy” 
in a large hotel. There he was so punctual and 
efficient that he was presently promoted to be a 
waiter. In this position he still further distin- 
guished himself by careful attention to every 
complaint and suggestion, and by his study of 
the patrons’ personal and gustatory eccentrici- 
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ties. He was about twenty-two when he was 
hired by a larg*e hotel at Elberon, N. J., then a 
very fashionable seaside resort, to take charge 
of its kitchen and dining room during its sum- 
mer season. He was by this time planning a 
restaurant and catering business of his own, and 
during his two summers at Elberon he was prom- 
ised the patronage of many wealthy Mew York- 
ers, guests at the hotel. At the end of the sec- 
ond season he had saved $1,300, and with this 
capital he opened his first restaurant and con- 
fectionery at Thirty-eighth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York, in 1881. From the first he 
insisted upon the finest of materials and the 
most careful workmanship in every product of 
his house, and his motto was, '"Never disap- 
point a patron.” After he had prospered a little, 
he made journeys to Paris to perfect himself in 
culinary lore. A rapidly growing business en- 
couraged him to move in 1890 to a larger and 
finer place at Thirty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Here the aristocracy of the city fa- 
vored him so greatly with patronage that in 1898 
he moved to still more sumptuous quarters at 
Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, where he 
remained twenty years. This last place, with its 
costly paintings and tapestries and its cellar full 
of fine wines, represented an investment of 
$2,000,000. Frank A. Munsey, the publisher, 
lived in a luxurious suite in the building through- 
out Sherry’s tenure. During some thirty years, 
many of the most elaborate dinners, balls, debuts, 
and other social, business, and political func- 
tions took place at Sherry’s, The Seeley dinner 
in 1896, C. K. G. Billings’ dinner on horseback 
in 1900, and other noted and bizarre affairs were 
given in his rooms. To prepare a dinner for 300 
guests, given by a millionaire, he once went to 
Savannah, Ga., traveling with his staff in a Pull- 
man sleeper and two baggage cars, carrying all 
china, linen, food, and decorations with him. On 
another occasion he sent a staff of twenty to San 
Francisco, where they took over a private resi- 
dence for the elder J. P. Morgan’s use, and he 
prepared some elaborate entertainments at 
which Morgan was host. When the national 
prohibition laws went into effect he disposed of 
his stock of wines to favored customers and 
closed his restaurant in 1919. He then opened 
a confectionery and catering business on Park 
Avenue, which he operated until his death He 
was survived by his widow, Marie Bertha Sherry 
and by their son. 
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Times and World (N. Y.), June 10, 1926: death 
tificate, Bureau of Records, Dept, of Health 1^0 
tre St., R. Y. C.] 

SHERWIN, THOMAS (Mar. 26, 

23, 1869), educator, was born in Westmoreland 
N. H., only son of David Sherwin and Hannah 
(Pritchard) Sherwin, both of whom were na- 
tives of Boxford, Mass. His father, originally a 
farmer, had gone into business but had failed. 
Seeking to retrieve his losses, he went to New 
Hampshire, where he lived in Westmoreland 
New Ipswich, and Temple. For six years, 1807- 
13, Thomas lived in the home of his uncle, Dr. 
James Crombie, in Temple, where he earned his 
board by small services. He was educated in the 
local district school and had some private les- 
sons from his friend, Solomon P'. Miles, a Dart- 
mouth student. In 1813 he was apprenticed to 
Messrs. Samuel and Sewell Rockwood, a firm 
of clothiers in Groton, Mass. In 1819 his em- 
ployers released him from his contract so that 
he might teach in a district school in Harvard, 
Mass. A year later an appointment as teacher 
in the Central School in Groton enabled him to 
enter the academy there in the spring. In March 
1821 he entered the academy at New Ipswich 
and, after a few months of intensive prepara- 
tory study, matriculated at Harvard College, 
where he earned his college expenses by teach- 
ing school each winter. 

Upon his graduation in 1825 among the ten 
best scholars in his class he was elected head- 
master of the academy in Lexington, Mass. A 
year later he became tutor in mathematics at 
Harvard, where he spent his spare time in read- 
ing Blackstone and Coke with Elias Phinney, 
an attorney of Charlestown. Giving up liis in- 
tention of becoming a lawyer, he tried engineer- 
ing and in 1827 was employed under Co-l. Loam- 
mi Baldwin, 1780-1838 [q. 7 /. 2 , on the dry docks 
and other works at Charlestown and at Ports- 
mouth. Later in the same year a pulmonary af- 
fection obliged him to withdraw from this work. 
In December 1828 he opened a private school 
for boys in Boston ; in the following year he was 
elected sub-master of the English High School, 
which was then under the charge of his friend, 
Solomon P. Miles, and in May 1836, in recog- 
nition of his important contributions to the im- 
provement of secondary school instruction, he 
was elected a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. On June 10 of that year 
^ married Mary King Gibbens, daughter of 
Daniel L. and Mary (King) Gibbens of Bos- 
ton. Upon the resignation of Miles in 1837, he 
became^ principal of the school, a position he held 
until his death. Under his highly efficient ad- 



ministration, the English High School, the first 
to be called high school in the United States ( es- 
tablished 1821), became the leading educational 
institution of its grade in the country. He staffed 
it with a remarkably able group of instructors, 
himself teaching mathematics. As its reputa- 
tion grew, it attracted many visitors from other 
states, and inspired the establishment of simi- 
lar schools elsewhere- Sherwin was one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion in 183a, of the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1845, of the McssachiAr 
setts Teacher in 1847. He was one of the orig- 
inal editors of the Massachusetts Teacher and 
served as a member of the editorial board at in- 
tervals throughout his life, and he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the American Annals of 
Education, He was active in the establishment 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
of which he was a director and counselor until 
the year of his death. His best known works 
are Elementary Treatise on Algebra (copyright 
1841) and Common School Algebra (1845), for 
many years standard textbooks. 

[k. C. Waterstqn, Address on the Life and Character 
of Thomas Sherwin (1870) ; Am. Jour, of Ediic.^ June 
i860, Sept. 1865; C. Northend, Annals Am. Inst, of 
Instruction (1884); J. D, Philbrick, in Memoirs of 
Several Deceased Members New England Hist. Geneal, 
See, (1878); obituary in Boston Transcript , July 24, 
iS6p.] R.F.S. 

SHERWOOD, ADIEL (Oct. 3, 1791-Aug. 
18, 1879), Baptist clergyman, educator, was born 
at Fort Edward, U. Y. His father, Adiel, who 
had married a second cousin, Sarah (Sherwood), 
was a descendant of Thomas Sherwood who had 
emigrated to Boston in 1634 and in 1645 had set- 
tled in Stratford, Conn. The elder Adiel was a 
farmer. Revolutionary soldier, member of the 
New York legislature, and a personal friend of 
George Washington. The son entered Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, in 1813, but after three 
years transferred to Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., where he was graduated in 1817. 
He then spent one year at Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Threatened with tuberculosis, on the advice 
of physicians he removed to Georgia, taking 
with him recommendations to leading Baptist 
ministers of that state. He landed in Savannah 
in 1818, and was soon the ardent and effective 
helper of every progressive movement in the 
Baptist denomination- Ordained at Bethesda 
Church, Green County, Mar. 20, 1820, he at 
once began a ministry that was long and apos- 
tolic in its zeal and effectiveness. Amid the pi- 
oneer conditions of that day he devoted much 
time to itinerant preaching over wide areas of 


Georgia. He organized churches and advocated 
missions, Sunday schools, and Bible societies. 
His laborious service is evinced by the fact that 
in 1828 he preached 333 sermons in forty dif- 
ferent counties. He was at different times, and 
for longer or shorter periods, pastor of many 
country and town churches, a number of which 
he had established. In his church at Eatonton, 
in 1827, there started a revival, which spread 
over much of the state and resulted in the addi- 
tion of 16,000 members to the churches of three 
Baptist associations. As a speaker he was clear, 
logical, and forceful. 

Though first of all a preacher, he was also an 
organizer of ability. In 1820 he prepared a reso- 
lution, adopted by Sarepta Association, which 
led to the founding of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion in 1822. In 1823 he introduced a resolution 
into the Triennial Convention, urging all the 
states to organize state conventions. He was 
clerk and treasurer of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion of Georgia for many years. Greatly inter- 
ested in education, he taught several years in 
Georgia academies and started a manual labor 
school and a theological school at Eatonton, He 
was instrumental in the establishment of Mercer 
Institute (later Mercer University) ; was a pro- 
fessor in Columbian College (now George 
Washington University), Washington, D. C., 
in 1837-38; taught sacred literature at Mercer 
from 1838 to 1841 ; and was president succes- 
sively of Shurtleff College, Illinois, 1841-46, 
Masonic College, Lexington, Mo., 1848-49, and 
Marshall College, Griffin, Ga., from 1857 
the Civil War. From 1852 to 1857 he was pas- 
tor at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

A diligent and instructive writer for the reli- 
gious press, he also published several pamphlets 
and books, the most important of which were A 
Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (1827), The 
Jewish and Christian Churches (1850), and 
Notes on the New Testemnent (2 vols., 1856). 
He was a vigorous friend of foreign and home 
missions, steadily opposing anti-mission propa- 
ganda, and serving as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Indian Missionary Association. In 1865 he 
settled in St Louis, Mo., where he resided until 
his death. He had a genius for friendship with 
important men, was intimate with the leading 
ministers of America, and was personally ac- 
quainted with many prominent national officials. 
He was twice married; first, May 17, 1821, to 
Anne Adams Smith, widow of Gov. Peter Early 
; she died in November 1822 and in May 
1824 he married Emma Heriot of Charleston, 
S. C., who with one son, Thomas Adiel Sher- 
wood and four daughters survived Mm. 
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[J H. Campbell, Ga. Baptists: Hist, and ^ Btog. 
(1847)* Hist, of the Baptist DenommaHon tn Ga. 
(i88r) : B. D. Eagsdale, Story of Ga. Baptists 
103:2) ; mintites of Ga. Baptist associations and of the 
Baptist State Convention ; William Cathcart, T/ie Bap- 
Hst Encyc. (1881); Julia L Sherwood Memotr of 
Adiel Sherwood, D.D. (1884); Mo. Rep%hhca% (St. 
Louis), Aug. 20, 1879*1 WJ. M. 


SHERWOOD, ISAAC RUTH (Au^. 13, 
1835-Oct 15, 1925), editor, soldier, congress- 
man, was born in Stanford, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., the son of Aaron and Maria (Yeomans) 
Sherwood. He was of English and Scotch an- 
cestry, a descendant of the eighth generation 
from Thomas Sherwood who came to America 
about 1634. His father enlisted for service in 
the War of 1812, and both grandfathers and a 
great-grandfather were under arms in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He attended the Hudson River 
Institute at Claverack, N. Y., Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, then under the presi- 
dency of Horace Mann, where he studied from 
1854 to 1856 and the Ohio Law College, Po- 
land, Ohio. He early developed an interest in 
journalism, and while a law student, he pur- 
chased a weekly paper, the Williams County Ga- 
zette, in Bryan, Ohio. The most distinguished 
episode of Sherwood's editorial career occurred 
when, after having dared to give a favorable 
review to Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass in 
his newspaper, he received a note of gratitude 
from the author and an autographed portrait 
He was elected mayor of Bryan and prohate- 
judge of Williams County. Enlisting in the Civil 
War as a private in the 14th Ohio Infantry, he 
participated in one of the first engagements of 
the war at Philippi, W. Ya. After his three 
months' term had expired, he joined the irith 
Ohio Volunteers, and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1864. Thereafter he was con- 
tinually in command of the regiment, and in 
February 1865 he was brevetted brigadier-gen- 
eral for his gallant services at Resaca, Ga., and 
at Franklin and Nashville, Tenn. The explo- 
sion of a shell near him while in East Tennessee 
destroyed the hearing in one ear. He was then 
transferred to the East and served through the 
North Carolina campaign. 

After the cessation of hostilities he resigned 
his commission and returned to newspaper work 
on the T oledo Commercial and then on the Cleve-- 
land Leader, He served as secretary of state 
of Ohio from 1869 to 1873, and during his in- 
cumbency organized the bureau of statistics. He 
was a Republican congressman from the Toledo 
district from 1873 to 1875, but because of his 
financial views did not receive a renomination. 
He then purchased the Toledo Journal which he 
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edited for nine years. From 1878 to 1884 he was 
also probate-judge of Lucas County, an office to 
which he was first elected by the National Green- 
back Party in whose ranks he was a prominent 
leader until he joined the Democrats in 1879. 
He edited the Canton News-Democrat from 
1888 to 1898, but subsequently returned to To- 
ledo. In 1906 he was somewhat unexpectedly 
elected to (Congress where he served seven suc- 
cessive terms. For many years he was chairman 
of the House committee on invalid pensions. He 
was an aggressive advocate of large appropria- 
tions for that purpose, and sponsored the Sher- 
wood “Dollar-a-Day" law for Civil War vet- 
erans, 1912. Nevertheless he became inclined 
toward pacifism before America's entrance into 
the World War and bitterly opposed large ex- 
penditures for preparedness (see the New York 
Times, January 5, March 8, 1916). Upon the 
passage of the war resolution of Apr. 6, 1917, he 
was the only Ohioan in Congress to vote in the 
negative. He was defeated in the Republican 
landslide of 1920 but was elected again in 1922. 
Failing to be returned two years later he retired 
from public life when almost ninety years of 
age, just fifty years after the completion of his 
first congressional term. 

He was an ardent sportsman and the author 
of a popular humorous poem, The Army Gray- 
back (1889), and his Memories of the War 
(1923). An orthodox Presbyterian and a total 
abstainer from the use of tobacco and liquor, he 
denounced the Volstead Act and the Anti-Saloon 
League in his later years. He was overcome by 
smoke during a fire in 1925 in the apartment 
house in which he lived in Toledo. Pernicious 
anemia developed afterward, and he died a few 
months later, survived by a son, a daughter, and 
a grand-daughter whom he had adopted. His 
wife Katharine Margaret Brownlee Sherwood 
iq.vf], to whom he had been married on Sept 
I, 1859, preceded him in death. 

[Information from R. Lincoln Long, Toledo, Ohio; 
Who's Who in America, 19:24-25 ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; Clark Waggoner, ed., Hist, of the City of To- 
ledo and Lucas County (1888) ; Harvey Scribner, Mem- 
oirs of Lucas County and the City of Toledo (1910), 
vol. II; N. O. Winter, A Hist, of Horthwest Ohio 
(i 9 ^ 7 )» vol. 11 ; Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War 
(1868), vol. I; B. J, Flendrick, “Pork-Barrel Pen- 
sions,’* World's Work, Mar., Apr. 1915; Review of Re- 
views (N. Y.), June 1912 ; Toledo Blade ^ Toledo News- 
Bee, Oct. 16, 1925.] F.P. W. 

SHERWOOD, KATHARINE MAR- 
GARET BROWNLEE (Sept. 24, 1841-Feb. 
15, 1914), writer, reformer, known as Kate 
Brownlee Sherw'ood, was the daughter of Judge 
James Brownlee, a well-educated Scotsman who 
rose to distinction in eastern Ohio, and Rebecca 
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(Mullen) Brow’nlee, a member o£ a Pennsyl- 
vania family active in public affairs. She was 
born in Poland, Ohio, and spent her youth there. 
She received her early education in the local 
schools and in the Poland Union Seminary. She 
was married to Isaac Ruth Sherwood [q.v,'] on 
Sept. I, 1859, and went with him to Bryan, Ohio, 
where he was editing the Williams County Ga- 
zette > With youthful enthusiasm she promptly 
began to act as his assistant on this country 
newspaper. She learned every part of a printer's 
trade, wrote up the local news, and often sup- 
plied editorials. During the Civil War, while her 
husband was serving in the army, she continued 
to publish the paper. They moved to Toledo, 
Ohio, in the period following the war and there- 
after Mrs. Sherwood identified herself with 
many civic activities. She continued her jour- 
nalistic work, contributing to Cleveland and To- 
ledo dailies, and, after 1875, when her husband 
purchased the Toledo Journal, she assisted in the 
editorial management of that paper for about 
nine years. From 1883 to 1898 she edited the 
woman’s department of the National Tribune, the 
official organ of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. After General Sherwood became congress- 
man from Ohio she acted as Washington corre- 
spondent for a new'spaper syndicate. She was an. 
active worker in the Women’s Press Club of To- 
ledo, and in her later years was elected honorary 
president of the Ohio Newspaper Women's As- 
sociation. In addition to her journalistic writ- 
ings she published patriotic playlets for use in 
schools, translations from the French and Ger- 
man, several books of selections, and two vol- 
umes of verse : Camp-Fire, Memorial-Day, and 
other Poems (1885), and Dream of the Ages, a 
Poem of Cohimbia (1893). One of her composi- 
tions, ^‘The Flag that Makes Men Free," was 
often used at patriotic gatherings and had a 
circulation of over one hundred thousand copies. 

Mrs. Sherwood became most widely known 
for her work in national associations of women. 
In 1879 she organized a number of societies 
auxiliary to the G. A. R. in the West. In 1883 
these were united with the New England socie- 
ties to form the Woman’s Relief Corps, of which 
she became the first national secretary and the 
second national president. She did her most im- 
portant work in this organization as chairman of 
the committee on pensions for soldiers’ widows. 
She was also a member of the National Council 
of Women, and a worker on national committees 
of the D. A. R. In her own city she did pioneer 
work for women’s clubs and for suffrage. Espe- 
cially valuable was her cooperation in the Edu- 
cation League of Toledo and in the Centre Uni- 
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versity Extension Society. The breadth of her 
local interests is attested by the fact that she was 
at the same time a member of the Presbyterian 
church, an honorary member of the Council of 
Jewish Women, and the patroness of a Catholic 
hospital. In the midst of an active public career 
she found refreshment in wide reading and in 
domestic life. Her home, always a center of gra- 
cious hospitality, her two children and one 
adopted grandchild, remained absorbing inter- 
ests. She was warmly admired by her contempo- 
raries for her beauty, her forceful public speak- 
ing, and her work for civic betterment. At the 
funeral service held for her in Washington, 
D. C., Secretary of State Bryan, a valued per- 
sonal friend, read a selection from his lecture 
“The Prince of Peace.’' Her tolerant spirit, free 
from all animosity, received due recognition in 
1887 when she was asked to write a poem for the 
unveiling of a memorial to Albert Sidney John- 
ston at New Orleans. 

[Information from a grand-daiighter ; Who*s Who 
in America, 1912-13 ; N. O. Winter, A Hist, of Northr 
west Ohio (1917) ; Harvey Scribner, ed., Memoirs of 
Lucas County and the City of Toledo (1910), vol. II; 
Toledo Times, Dec. i, 1912; Evening Star (Washing- 
ton, D. C), Feb. 16, 1914.] B. M.S. 

SHERWOOD, MARY ELIZABETH WIL- 
SON (Oct. 2.y, 1826-Sept. 12, 1903), author, 
was born in Keene, N. H., the eldest of seven 
children of James and Mary Lord (Richardson) 
Wilson. Her great-grandfather, Robert Wilson, 
a Presbyterian, came to America from Ireland 
in the first migration of Scotch-Irish to America 
and fought in the Revolution. Her grandfather, 
James Wilson, and her father were both mem- 
bers of Congress. Mary attended a private school 
but was not a good student and was reported to 
her parents by the village librarian as reading 
too many novels. Her first story, sent anony- 
mously to the Social Gazette, brought her moth- 
er's reproof. After the family became Unitari- 
ans, she was sent to the school conducted by 
George Barrell Emerson in Boston, In 

driving there from Keene in winter on the out- 
side of the stage coach she contracted the rheu- 
matism that tormented her through life. When 
her father went to Iowa as surveyor-general 
about 1842, she accompanied him, meeting 
Charles Dickens in Washington on the way. 
During her father’s term in Congress, 1847-50, 
she acted as his housekeeper and- hostess in 
Washington, her mother having died. She was 
married in Keene on Nov. 12, 1851, to John 
Sherwood, a New York lawyer. 

After her marriage she contributed to New 
York and Boston newspapers, to the Ailamtic 
Monthly, ScribnePs Monthly, Appletons' Jour- 
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nal, the Galaxy ^ Harpe/s Magasine, and Frank 
Leslie's Weekly (Willard and Livermore, pos^. 
Many verses appeared under the initials M. E. 
W. S. Her published volumes include The Sar- 
casm of Destiny, or Nina's Experience (1878), 
Amenities of Home (1881), Home Amusements 
(18S1), Etiquette (1884), Manners and Social 
Usages (1884), which went through many edi- 
tions, Royal Girls and Royal Courts (1887), 
Sweet-Brier (1889), The Art of Entertaining 
(1892), znd Poems by M. E. W. S. (1892). Her 
stories and verse are not noteworthy. Her popu- 
larity was due to her books on social life and eti- 
quette, which her experience in Washington of- 
ficial life, in New York society, and in Europe 
fitted her to write. Long considered authorita- 
tive, these are practical and not uninteresting, in 
spite of their continual insistence on the ‘'fash- 
ionable” and the ^‘proper ” As was perhaps nat- 
ural in a social arbiter, she was very conserva- 
tive. In one of her books she remarks apropos of 
the extravagant balls of the Four Hundred in 
New York: "Whose business is it how rich peo- 
ple spend their money?” Her An Epistle to Pos- 
terity; Being Rambling Recollections of Many 
Years of My Life (1897) and Here and There 
and Everywhere; Reminiscences (1898) show 
her to have felt the importance of her social op- 
portunities and of the prominent people who 
were her friends or acquaintances. Her style is 
vivacious, conversational, often humorous. 

After her marriage she lived in New’ York 
but made frequent visits to Washington, Boston, 
and Europe. She numbered among her acquaint- 
ances Daniel Webster, W. H. Prescott, George 
Bancroft, J. L. R. Agassiz, James T. Fields, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, the 
poets Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell [qq.v,], 
Thackeray, Lord Houghton, Sir John Millais, 
and Sir Frederic Leighton. She was presented 
at many European courts and was decorated in 
France with the insignia of Ofiicier d' Academic 
on account of her literary work (Ibid. ) . In New 
York she engaged in much philanthropy, and 
was especially interested in hospitals and work 
for women and children. During the Civil War 
she worked with the Sanitary Commission. 
Though an invalid for some years before her 
death, she continued to write and was a contribu- 
tor to the N. y. Times Saturday Review of 
Books. Of her four sons, two survived her. She 
died in New York City. 

[See C. H. Bell, The Bench and Bar of N, E. (1894) 
for information on M, E. W. Sherwood’s father and 
grandfather. See also Vital Statistics of the Town of 
Keengj AT. if. (1905) ; M. E. W. Sherwood, An Epistle 
to Posterity (1897), IT ere and There and Everywhere ; 
Reminiscences (1898) ; Frances E. Willard and Mary 
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A. Livermore, Portraits and Biogs. of Prominent Am 
Women (1897), vol. II; Who's Who in America, 1903J 
05 ; N. Y. Times, Sept. 15, 1903d ^ q 

SHERWOOD, THOMAS ADIEL (June 2, 
1834-N0V. II, 1918), jurist, was born at Eaton- 
ton, Putnam County, Ga., the son of the Rev. 
Adiel iq.v.l and Emma (Heriot) Sherwood. 
After excellent training under the guidance of 
his scholarly father, he entered Mercer Univer- 
sity, transferring later to Shurtleff College, Al- 
ton, 111 . After his graduation from the Cincin- 
nati Law School in 1857, he was admitted to the 
bar in Mississippi County, Mo., and began prac- 
tice at Neosho, in the southwestern section of 
the state. The region was virtually a frontier 
community and he rode the circuit, w'ith few Re- 
ports and fewer books to assist him. During the 
Civil War he moved to Springfield, which had 
an able local bar, forming a partnership with his 
brother-in-law, PL C. Young. lie disliked trial 
work and was at his best as counsel and before 
appellate courts. By 1870, he was well known 
throughout the judicial circuits of southwestern 
Missouri and a leader of its bar. 

A conservative Democrat, he w'as in thorough 
accord with the party group which came into 
power in the state during the early seventies. 
Sectional influence and the support of certain 
party leaders resulted in his nomination in 1872 
for judge of the supreme court. He was rejected 
in 1882 and in 1892, serving thirty years. His 
entire official life was spent upon the bench and 
his political and social philosophy must be glean- 
ed from his judicial opinions. These indicate 
clearly that he was a strict constructionist, op- 
posing subsidies, grants, and all forms of ^'feder- 
al encroachment,” and fearing executive '‘usur- 
pation” and governmental ""interference” in pri- 
vate enterprise. Confronted by problems of con- 
stitutional construction, he relied upon a series 
of fixed and rigid principles. Temperamentally 
a controversialist and an advocate, he frequently 
dissented, but had the satisfaction subsequently 
of having many of his dissenting opinions ac- 
cepted by the majority (Proceedings of the Mis- 
souri Bar Association, post, pp. 220-21). His 
most significant contributions were in constitu- 
tional law, criminal law, and equity (74 Mo., 
^37; 159 410; 16SM0., 133). He was an 

earnest defender of civil liberty and of constitu- 
tional guarantees, never hesitating to overrule 
in terse and vigorous language the civil and 
criminal verdicts of lower courts. Supported 
alike by important politico-legal leaders and by 
the party rank and file, his reelections were 
marked by increased majorities. He was ambi- 
tious for a fourth term, being mentally alert and 
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physically active (Boonville Advertiser, May 30, 
1902). The legal and political influences of the 
then dominant railroad interests were very ac- 
tive in his support, but these were nullified by 
innumerable personal and professional animosi- 
ties developed during a long career because of 
his aggressive and provocative personality, and 
by the contention that a younger man should be 
designated for the ten-year term. 

Following his unwilling retirement from the 
bench, he practised law in Springfield for a few 
years, published a polemical work. Commen- 
taries on the Criminal Law of Missouri (1907)^ 
and retained great interest in public affairs. He 
was a stanch advocate of judicial reform, both 
administrative and procedural. Officially, he was 
austere and dignified, utterly impervious to what 
he considered public clamor, but his intimate 
friends knew him as a genial companion, with a 
knowledge and a keen appreciation of history 
and of literature. He married, in June 1861, 
Mary E. Young, of southwestern Missouri, who, 
with four children, survived him. He died in 
California of the infirmities of age. 

[50-171 Mo, Reports (1873-1903) ; A. J. D. Stewart, 
The Hist, of the Bench and Bar of Mo, (1898) ; H. L. 
Conard, Encyc. of the Hist, of Mo, (1901), vol. V; 
Proc. of the .. . Mo, Bar Asso., 1919; J- 0 . Boyd, 
“Thirty Years a Justice,'^ Am. Lcew Rev., July-Aug. 
1914; Jefferson City Tribnne, Feb. 26, 1873 ; Dec. 7 > 
1892, Nov. 25, 1893, Nov. 26, 1918; St. Loms Repub- 
lic j Mar. 16, 1909.] T. S.B. 

SHERWOOD, WILLIAM HALL (Jan. 3L 
1854-jan. 7, 1911), pianist, teacher, composer, 
was born in Lyons, N. Y., the eldest of seven 
children of the Rev. Lyman Hinsdale and Mary 
(Balis) Sherwood. On his father's side he was 
descended from Thomas Sherwood, who emi- 
grated from London to Ipswich, Mass., in 1634, 
and settled in Fairfax, Conn., and on his moth- 
er’s side from John Balis, a farmer with a large 
grant of land between Cairo and Catskill, N. Y. 
Lyman Sherwood was a man of culture, an ac- 
complished linguist, an excellent pianist and or- 
ganist. He supported his family by teaching mu- 
sic, being so successful that he founded Lyons 
Musical Academy in 1854, the second music 
school founded in America. 

William Sherwood showed musical talent at 
the age of four and received his first training 
from his aunt who was a teacher in the Academy. 
At the age of seven he came under the careful 
training of his father, with whom he studied for 
ten years, taking a full course in piano, harmony, 
and composition. Between the ages of nine and 
eleven he frequently appeared in concert in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Canada. From 1866 to 
1871 he taught in the Academy and at the same 


time acquired a literary education under Ms fa- 
ther, especially in French and (Serman. For a 
short time he studied piano with Edward Heim- 
burger in Rochester, N. Y., and Jan N. Pychow- 
ski in New York City, but in 1871 he began 
studying with William Mason, 1829-1908 
who was conducting a normal institute at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. In the autumn of that year, upon 
Mason's advice, he went to Germany, where he 
remained five years, at first studying piano with 
Kullak and theory with Weitzmann in Berlin. 
Within seven months he was one of the students 
chosen to play at the annual Kullak concert at 
the Singakademie, at which he gave a brilliant 
performance of the Chopin fantasia in F. Other 
students who took part — Scharwenka, Moszkow- 
ski, Nicode — all became famous pianists. He 
studied with Deppe for a time and then went to 
Stuttgart, where he studied organ with Scotson 
Clark and composition with Doppler, but he re- 
turned to Kullak and Weitzmann. The next 
season he played the Beethoven E flat concerto 
with an orchestra conducted by Richard Wiierst 
before an audience of four thousand, and repeated 
this concerto several times that season in Berlin. 
In 1875 he went to Weimar to study with Liszt, 
who was enthusiastic over the abilities of the 
young artist. Sherwood had studied the Grieg 
concerto with the composer and his performance 
of it with the philharmonic orchestra in Ham- 
burg received an ovation. This success opened 
the door for performances with other great or- 
chestras of Germany. While in Berlin he was 
organist of the English Chapel and while in 
Stuttgart, of the English Church. 

Sherwood returned to America in 1876 and 
taught for a few years in the New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, and then moved to New York. 
From 1889 until his death he lived in Chicago, 
being connected for the first eight years _ with 
the Chicago Conservatory of Music. He resigned 
in 1897 and established the Sherwood Music 
School, and devoted himself wholly to teaching 
and giving concerts. He was one of the first 
Americans to play with the great European or- 
chestras, but in spite of his great success abroad, 
was always far more interested in the appreci- 
ation of his own countrymen. After one of his 
European trips, Karl Reinecke, conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, invited him to appear as 
soloist with this orchestra in Leipzig, at that 
time the musical center of Europe. But Sher- 
wood declined the invitation in order to fulfill 
an obligation that he always plac^ above aU 
else — ^the development of musical life in Amer- 
ica. He was the first to play the Grieg concerto 
in America, and was the first soloist to appear 
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with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
George Henschel. Besides making several tours 
with the Theodore Thomas and the symphony 
orchestra of New York he played with all me 
important American orchestras._ He possessed a 
flawless, brilliant technique, delicacy and retoe- 
ment of expression, and thorough musicianship. 
He rarely gave a recital without including one 
American composition. He had a large following 
as a teacher, especially through his summer 
courses at Chautauqua, N. Y., where for twen- 
ty-two years, from 1889 till his death, he was 
head of the piano department. 

Essentially an interpretative artist Sherwood 
was not deeply drawn to composition. His best 
works are Scherzo Caprice, Opus 9, two suites, 
Opus 5 and 14, Scherzo Spnphoniq'ue, and two 
sets of Gypsy Dances. He possessed a lovable 
nature, very affable, simple, and unpretentious. 
His first wife, Mary Fay, of Williamsburg, N. 
Y., to whom he was married in 1874 while a 
student in Berlin, was also a gifted student of 
Kullak, and they often played together success- 
fully. His second wife, Estelle F. Abrams, of 
Monongahela, Pa., to whom he was married in 
1887, was his student in Boston, He had three 
daughters by the first marriage, and two by the 
second. He died in Chicago. Sherwood pub- 
lished two articles on his European studies in the 
May and July 1908. 

[Information from the family ; Wh&y Who in Amer- 
ica, 1910— II ; Andrew Sherwood, Daniel Sherwood and 
his Paternal Ancestors (rg^o) J C. L. How^ ^ 
dred Years of Music in- America (1889) ; J* Green, 
Musical Biog. (1908), Yol II; Grove’s Diet of Music 
and Musicians, Am. Supp. (1930) ; biographical articles 
in Musician, Apr., May 1 91 1, July 1913 5 Chicago Trib- 
une, Jan. IS, 1911, Musical America, June 27, 1925 J 
obits, in ttude, Feb. 1911, Chautauquan Weekly, Jan. 
12, 19, 1911, and Democrat Chronicle, Rochester, N. 
Y., Jan, 8, igii.] F.L.G.C. 


SHICK CALAMYS [See Shikellamy, d. 
1748]. 

SHIELDS, CHARLES WOODRUFF (Apr. 

4, r825-Aug. 26, 1904), clergyman, university 
professor, author, was born at New Albany, Ind., 
the son of James Read and Hannah (Woodruff) 
Shields, and grandson of Patrick Henry Shields. 
His paternal forebears, of Scottish descent, were 
settled for some time in Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. His maternal ancestors, originally 
from Yorkshire, England, lived for several gen- 
erations at Elizabeth, N. J. He was prepared for 
college at the Newark Academy, graduated from 
the College of New Jersey in 1844, and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1847. On 
Nov. 22, 1848, he married Charlotte Elizabeth 
Bain of Galway, N. Y. For a time he lived in 
Brooklyn, supplying various pulpits, but on Nov. 
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8, 1849, he was ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry and became pastor of a church at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. The year following he ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, in the service of which he remained 
for fifteen years. His first wife died in 1853, and 
in 1861 he married Elizabeth Kane, of Philadel- 
phia, sister of the Arctic explorer, Elisha Kent 
Kane 

In 1861 he published a little book, Pkilosophia 
Ultima, which changed the course of his life. 
All his subsequent writing and lecturing was 
really an effort to substantiate the challenge ut- 
tered in the pages of that pamphlet. It advocated 
as an attainable and desirable object of intellec- 
tual endeavor the production of a work which 
should be a survey of the whole field of science, 
a statement of Christian theology, and a recon- 
cilement of their apparent conflicts. This project 
attracted much attention. Some of his wealthy 
friends in Philadelphia raised a fund to enable 
him to develop his idea in the free atmosphere 
of an undenominational college, and in 1865, be 
was made professor of the harmony of science 
and religion in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. The subject had been taught more or 
less irregularly in many institutions, but the chair 
was new and created expressly for Shields. His 
lectures were finished literary productions, and 
it was not long before they took shape as a book, 
The Final Philosophy (1877). This work was 
republished with two additional volumes under 
the title FMlosophia Ultima (1888—1905). The 
title was misunderstood in some quarters, but a 
sentence in the preface explains it perfectly : 'The 
construction of the final philosophy itself, it need 
scarcely be said, can only be the common work 
and reward of many minds through coming gen- 
erations.'' 

Believing that the credal statements of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy were essentially the same in all 
those Protestant churches which have preserved 
historic continuity in doctrine and polity, Shields 
was devoted to the cause of reunion, and wrote 
many essays on the subject. As a step towards 
union, he urged the adoption of a book of com- 
mon prayer by non-liturgical churches and pub- 
lished, in 1864, Liturgia Expurgata, or The 
Book of Common Fra-yer amended According to 
the Presbyterian Revision of 1661 , and in 1893, 
the Presbyterian Book of Common Prayer. 

His two great ideals, the reconcilement of sci- 
ence with revealed religion, and the reunion of 
Protestantism on a basis of ancient practices, 
Shields pursued with a passion which could not 
be discouraged. Though he frequently conducted 
the plain religious services which were tradition- 
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al in the college chapel, he found ritual more 
congenial, and on Dec. 14, 1898, he was ordained 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
on May 28, 1899, priest. He held his active pro- 
fessorship from 1865 to 1903, when he became 
professor emeritus. For thirteen years, 1869-82, 
he conducted courses in history, while continu- 
ing to lecture in philosophy. 

He was one of the last of that venerable band 
of clerical professors in the Eastern endowed col- 
leges who regarded themselves and were regard- 
ed by others as no less defenders of Christian 
orthodoxy than teachers of literature, philos- 
ophy, and science. They were expected to domi- 
nate and color university instruction. He was 
extremely serious, though mild, modest, and 
urbane. His lectures were subtle and refined in 
style, with a fiery undercurrent of earnestness 
that showed itself in outbursts of eloquence. He 
was fair-minded and not at all contentious. His 
survey of the conflicts between religion and the 
sciences is candid and remarkably full, though 
the reconcilement for which he yearned could 
not have been accomplished even by a modern 
Aquinas combined with a modern Bacon. He 
died at his summer home in Newport, R, I., sur- 
vived by two sons and a daughter; his second 
wife had died in 1869. 

[Personal recollections; information from the fami- 
ly; W. M. Sloane, ‘‘Charles Woodruff Shields/' 
Philosophia XJltima, vol. Ill (190S) ", H. W. Rankin, 
The Philosophy of Charles Woodruff Shields: An Esti- 
mate (1905) ; Necrological Report, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Sem., 1 90s ; Biog. Cat. Princeton Theological Sem. 
(1913) ; Who's Who in America, 1903-05.] M.H. 

SHIELDS, GEORGE HOWELL (June 19, 
1842-Apr. 27, 1924), politician, jurist, born at 
Bardstown, Ky., was descended on both sides 
from Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. His father, 
George W. Shields, came of ancestry that had 
early settled in Pennsylvania, moving thence to 
Ohio; his mother, Martha Howell, belonged to 
a pioneer Kentucky family. The Shields house- 
hold removed in 1844 to Hannibal, Mo., where 
the father, as a civil engineer, surveyed turn- 
pikes and subsequently railroads, invested in the 
packing business, and amassed a comfortable 
fortune. Shields was educated in the schools of 
Hannibal, and then, spent two years, 1859-60, at 
Westminster College, Missouri. 

The Civil War interrupted Hs education, 
caused the loss of his father^s fortune, and dis- 
rupted the family. George became a Republican; 
his father and brother remained stanch Demo- 
crats. He served as a captain in the militia, pro- 
tecting the local community against* bushwhack- 
ers and guerrillas, and between raids studied law 
in Hannibal. Graduating from the Louisville 
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Law School in 1865, he returned home, married 
Mary H. Leighton on Feb. i, 1866, and entered 
practice. For several years he served as city at- 
torney and participated as counsel in many con- 
tested election cases in an era of bitter partisan- 
ship. A strict believer in party regularity, he 
refused to j oin the Liberal Republicans in 1870, 
but was elected to the legislature from Marion 
County. He was prominent in the session as a 
minority member of important committees, and 
as spokesman for his party. Following his defeat 
for judge of the supreme court by Thomas A. 
Sherwood in 1872, he moved to St. Louis 
and formed a partnership with John B. Hender- 
son [q,v,J, 

His subsequent career was a successful combi- 
nation of law and politics. His lucrative practice 
included many cases involving the rights of bond- 
holders in connection with defaulted county and 
township bond issues ; he was also active in the 
“Whiskey Ring’’ prosecutions and in important 
public-utility litigation. He served for many 
years as master of chancery in the federal court 
of the eastern district of Missouri. An intelligent 
organizer, he was chairman of the Republican 
state committee from 1876 to 1880, and was one 
of the few Republicans in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1875. His demonstrated ability and 
integrity made him the choice of his Democratic 
associates for the chairmanship of the Board of 
Freeholders, under whose auspices the city of 
St. Louis was separated from the county and the 
first home-rule charter in the United States was 
framed in 1876. As assistant attorney-general 
assigned to the Department of the Interior dur- 
ing the Harrison administration, he was success- 
ful in the solution of complicated legal issues 
concerning Indian lands, forest reserves, and 
conflicts with railroads and land-hungry settlers. 
He enjoyed the complete confidence and respect 
of the secretary, John W. Noble From 

1893 to 1895 he practised law in Washington and 
served as counsel of the United States before the 
Chilean Claims Commission. Encouraged by 
the Republican landslide of 1894, he returned to 
Missouri where he formed a partnership with 
John W. Noble and reentered state politics. He 
continued in private practice until 1906, when he 
was elected to the circuit bench. During his two 
terms, 1906-12 and 1914-20, he acquired a repu- 
tation for fairness and for wise use of judicial 
power. A leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, deeply interested in many patriotic and 
veterans’ organizations, he was highly esteemed 
both by the bench and bar and by the general 
public. He died in St. Louis of the infirmities of 
age, survived by two sons and a daughter. 
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SHIELDS, GEORGE OLIVER (Aug. 26, 
1846-N0V. II, 1925). editor, author, and pioneer 
in the conservation of wild life, was bora m 
Batavia, Ohio, the son of John F. and Eliza J. 
(Dawson) Shields. He obtained his entire for- 
mal education, three months in public school, m 
Delaware County, Iowa. He enlisted in ^ 
Union Army in February 1864, was wounded in 
action at Resaca, Ga., in May 1864, and was dis- 
charged in July 1865. After 1865 he seems not 
to have returned to his home for many years. 
For a short time after his discharge he was an 
immigration agent for the Pecos Irrigation and 
Improvement Company at Eddy (later Carls- 
bad), N. Mex. About this time he began writing 
for newspapers and periodicals. He had succes^ 
fully hunted nearly every kind of game in North 
America south of the arctic circle, but soon after 
starting his career as a writer he became an 
ardent conservationist. Coquina, his pseudonj^, 
was taken from the trade name of the Florida 
fossil-coral building material he described in his 
^rstbook,Riistlingsinihe Rockies (1883). Like 
the first book, Crmsings in the Cascades (1889), 
made up of articles written for periodicals, is a 
simple narrative in which hunting and fishing 
play an important part. He also wrote The Battle 
of the Big Hole (1889), a valuable account of 
the Nez Perce Indian battle in Montana, Camp- 
ing and Camp Outfits (1890), and The Blanket 
Indian of the Northwest (1921) ; he edited The 
Big Game of North America (1890), The Amer- 
ican Book of the Dog (1891), and American 
Game Fishes (1892). 

In 1894 he founded the popular magazine Rec- 
reation, through which he carried on vigorous 
campaigns, first against the excessive taking of 
game and later against the use by sportsmen of 
the automatic shotgun. From 1897 until 1902 he 
was the tireless but autocratic head of the Camp- 
Fire Club of America, the idea of which origi- 
nated with Dr. William T. Hornaday, In 1898 
he formed the League of American Sportsmen, 
which appointed game wardens in a great many 
states; through it he also encouraged animal 
photography and was awarded a bronze medal 
by the National Photographic Society. Early in 
1905 he was forced into bankruptcy by his print- 
ers, though Recreation itself went on. Largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Hornaday, the New 
York Zoological Society soon raised money to 
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establish Shields’ Magazine, which was published 
until August 1912. Shields now devoted Ms 
whole time to lecturing. He was influential in 
having game laws enacted in many states and 
in securing the passage of the Lacey Act, the 
first federal law regulating interstate commerce 
and importation of birds and game. A man of 
remarkable energy and enthusiasm, too sincere 
in his belief in the importance of his work to 
adopt politic methods in presenting his views, he 
unfortunately made enemies of many people who 
might have helped him. Yet he has been called 
''unquestionably our most eminent and success- 
ful pioneer in the cause of the conservation of 
wild life'' (Outdoor Life, post, p. 31). In his 
later years he was frequently given the title of 
colonel, evidently merely by courtesy. He mar- 
ried but separated from his wife in 1892; they 
had no children. Fie spent his last years in 
straitened circumstances in New York, where he 
died in St. Luke's Hospital in the early hours of 
the morning, Nov. ii, 1925. 

[Who's Who in America; 1920-21 ; Who's Who in 

N. y., 1924; Who's Who Antony North Am. Authors, 
1921 W. T. Hornaday, Our Vanishing Wild Life 
(1913), Thirty Years' War for Wild Life (1931) ; G. 

O. Shields, in Shields' Mag., Mar. 1905 ; Outdoor Life, 

Nov. 1931 ; Back- Log, May 1930; obituary in N. Y. 
Times, Nov. 13, 1925 ; information from Miss Myra 
Emmons, A. L. A. Himmelwright, Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day T. Gilbert Pearson, and Mrs. Sadie Latimer, 
Shields’s niece.] E.W.H. 

SHIELDS, JAMES (May 12, i8o6--June i, 
1879), soldier, senator from Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Missouri, was born in Altmore, County 
Tyrone, Ireland, the son of Charles and Katherine 
(McDonnell) Shields. Trained in a hedge school 
and later in an academy and by a retired priest 
from Maynooth, he received a good classical edu- 
cation, supplemented by some teaching in tactics 
and swords play. Probably in 1822 he sailed by 
way of Liverpool for Quebec and was wrecked 
on the Scottish coast with only two other sur- 
vivors. As a tutor, he earned a livelihood in 
Scotland until he obtained a berth on a merchant- 
man and about 1826 arrived in New York harbor. 
He settled in Kaskaskia, 111 ., where he taught 
French, read law, fought in the Black Hawk 
War, and practised Democratic politics and law. 
In 1836 he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature. As state auditor, he helped correct the 
disordered finances of the state brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by the panic and canal build- 
ing, but not without sharp criticism in the Whig 
press. As a result of anonymous charges in the 
newspaper, traced to the Misses Todd and Jayne, 
later the wives of Abraham Lincoln and Lyman 
Trumbull, he challenged to a duel Lincoln, who 
shouldered some responsibility. The matter was 
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compromised on explanations from tlie latter, 
and the principals became permanent friends. In 
1843 Shields was named to the supreme court by 
Gov. Thomas Ford, whose manuscript History 
of Illinois he edited and published later, in 1854. 
As a jurist, he was honest, industrious, and sur- 
prisingly detached in delivering decisions that 
were marked by common sense and some legal 
erudition. He was renamed by the legislature 
for a full term in 1845, but he resigned soon to 
accept President Polk’s appointment to the com- 
missionership of the general land office in Wash- 
ington. 

With the outbreak of the Mexican War he re- 
signed and was commissioned brigadier-general 
of Illinois volunteers on July i, 1846. At Cerro 
Gordo he was dangerously wounded, was bre- 
vetted a major-general, and cited by General 
Scott for his gallant conduct there. At Churu- 
busco, after initial mistakes of some importance 
(Smith, post, pp. 1 15-17, 384), he led the charge 
of New York Irish and South Carolina volun- 
teers that is commemorated in the painting in 
the national Capitol. In July 1848 his brigade 
was disbanded, and he returned to Kaskaskia and 
Belleville to build up his law practice, but he was 
soon appointed governor of Oregon Territory. 
This position he resigned immediately to accept 
an election to the federal Senate. A Whig Sen- 
ate found a technicality in that he had not been a 
citizen the required number of years and declared 
his election void. He, however, was rejected 
for the same term and served from Oct. 27, 1849, 
to Mar. 3, 1855. Martial in carriage, scrupu- 
lously neat, urbane and courteous of manner, 
graceful and humorous in debate, he was well 
informed because of his ability, experiences, and 
his command of Latin, French, and Spanish. In 
temper he was sharp and somewhat arrogantly 
independent. Something of a demagogue, he was 
intentionally candid. A strict party man, he had 
the courage to disagree with fanatics on either 
side of the slavery issue and to fight for a free 
California, land grants for veterans, railroad 
construction, and agricultural education. In 1855 
he was defeated for reelection by Lyman Trum- 
bull in a legislature in deadlock between himself 
and Lincoln. 

A Douglas appointee to distribute Sioux half- 
breed scrip, he went to Minnesota Territory, 
where he settled down on his land grant. He did 
much to stimulate an Irish movement into the 
region by organizing the townships of Shields- 
ville, Erin, Kilkenny, and Montgomery in Le- 
sueur and Rice counties and by establishing with 
Alexander Faribault the town of Faribault. 
Elected to the federal Senate, on the admission 
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of Minnesota, he drew the short term that ex- 
pired Mar. 3, 1859, snd a Republican legislature 
failed to reject him. He went to San Francisco, 
where in 1861 he married Mary Ann Carr, the 
daughter of an old friend in Armagh, Ireland, 
by whom he had three surviving children. Settled 
in Mazatlan, Mexico, as manager and part owner 
of a mine, he sold his interest and offered his 
services to Lincoln, when he learned that Fort 
Sumter had surrendered. Appointed as a brig- 
adier-general of volunteers on Aug. 19, 1861, he 
campaigned in the Shenandoah Valley, where he 
won recognition at Winchester and at Port Re- 
public. He resigned his commission on Mar. 28, 
1863, and retired to San Francisco, where he 
was appointed a state railroad commissioner. In 
1866, he was in Carrollton, Mo. There he en- 
tered politics again, campaigning against the 
“ironclad oath,” losing an election to Congress 
when a canvassing board cast out the votes of 
two counties, and supporting the Liberal -Repub- 
lican candidates of 1872. He lectured for reli- 
gious, Irish, and charitable causes such as South- 
ern relief during the cholera epidemic. Serving 
in the legislature, he promoted an act for a rail- 
road commission to which he was afterward ap- 
pointed. He was elected to fill out an unexpired 
term in the federal Senate from Jan. 27, 1879, to 
Mar. 3, 1879, but lack of health forced him to 
decline being a candidate for reelection. He died 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, while on a lecture tour, and 
was buried with simple Roman Catholic rites at 
St. Mary’s Cemetery in Carrollton, Mo., where 
in 1910 a colossal statue was erected to his mem- 
ory. In 1893 his statue was placed in Statuary 
Hall in the national Capitol by Illinois and, in 
1914, Minnesota, at the insistence of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, raised a memorial in the 
state capitol. 

[W. H. Condon, Life of Major-General James Shields 
(1900) ; H. A. Castle, "Gen. James Shields,’* and John 
Ireland, "Address at the Unveiling of the Statue of 
General Shields,** Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. XV 
(1915) ; N. y. Freeman’s Jour, and Catholic Register, 
May 4, 1861, June 7, 14, 1879, Jan. r, 1887 ; Jour, of 
the Am.-Irish Hist. Soc., vol. IX (1900), voL XIV 
(1915) ; Studies (Dublin), Mar. 193a; W. W. Folwell, 
A Hist, of Minnesota (1924), vol. II ; J. H. Smith, The 
War with Mexico (2 vols., 1919) ; date of birth from 
statement concerning original family records in Castle, 
ante, p. 7 ir*I R.J.P. 

SHIELDS, THOMAS EDWARD (May 9, 
1862-Feb. IS, 1921), Roman Catholic priest, 
educator, son of John and Bridget (Burke) 
Shields, immigrants from Ireland, was bom and 
reared on a farm near Mendota, Minn. He de- 
veloped physically at a rate which retarded men- 
tal growth and was regarded by his unlettered 
parents and by his neighbors as a hopeless dul- 
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lard or ‘'omadhaun.” Dominated by an elc^r 
iDrother, he became a powerful farmhand who 
spoke brokenly and shrank from all associations. 
Suddenly, however, there came a revolt from 
paternalistic control, and an awakening: of his 
mind which resulted in his inventing a grubbing 
machine. He laboriously made his way through 
a book and thus learned to read. Realizing at 
length that he was not unlike other men, he be- 
gan to display an undaunted self-confidence which 
he retained through life, often to the annoyance 
of less imaginative associates. Only his confes- 
sor, an able but odd Irishman, had faith in his 
ability; the bishop turned from the farm boy 
who knew no Latin when he presented himself 
as a candidate for the seminary. Shields applied 
himself to his books, and, untrammeled by formal- 
ism and bad teaching, his mind opened amazing- 
ly. In 1882 he gained admission to St. Francis 
College in Milwaukee, where he prepared for St. 
Thomas Seminary, which he entered in 1885. As 
a seminarian, his talent in philosophy and science 
was recognized, especially when he invented in 
1888 a filing system for the accumulation of in- 
formation under the title Index Omnium. 

Ordained a priest. Mar. 14, 1891, by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who admired his rugged integrity 
and brilliant mind, he was sent, after fourteen 
months as a curate at St. PauFs Cathedral, to 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where he took 
a master’s degree, and was permitted to take 
graduate work in biology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in recognition of which he was given the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1895. Such a course was a 
radical departure for a priest, and Shields at- 
tracted the attention of teachers and fellow stu- 
dents as one who correlated scholastic philosophy 
with science. His thesis, The Effect of Odours, 
Irritant Vapours, and Mental Work Upon the 
Blood Flow, a thorough piece of research, was 
published in 1896. As a lecturer in psychology 
and biology at St. Paul’s Seminary, he proved 
an independent thinker and an inspiring teacher 
who sympathized with his students; but in 1898 
he was removed to St. Joseph’s Church, St. Paul, 
as second assistant. In this field of service he 
also showed marked ability, and incidentally in- 
vented a shoe polish. 

Archbishop Ireland finally released him in 
1902 to accept an instructorship at the Catholic 
University in WashingtOB, D. C. A magnetic 
teacher, if somewhat informal, he was advanced 
to a professorship in education and psychology 
in 1909. He found time, in addition to his teach- 
ing at the University and Trinity College, to pre- 
pare scientific artides for encyclopedias and 
magazines; to perfect a plethysmograph (see 
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American Journal of Experimental Medicine, 
vol. I) ; and to write a number of books. Among 
his publications are Psychology of Education 
(1904), a series in mimeograph; The Teaching 
of Religion (1907), in multigraph; The Educa^ 
tion of Our Girls (1906), with a preface by 
Cardinal Gibbons which disarmed critics; The 
Making and Unmaking of a Dullard (1909), 
which was annoyingly autobiographical ; Teach- 
ers' Manual of Primary Methods (1912) ; Philos- 
ophy of Education (igiy); and, with E. A. Pace, 
a couple of elementary books in religion as a 
protest against the stereotyped method of memo- 
rizing catechism. While his system of religious 
instruction was logical and practical, it found 
more criticism than acceptance in the parochial 
schools. Always a promoter, he founded and di- 
rected a Catholic Correspondence School (1904- 
09), apparently with the hope of bringing mod- 
ern, secular methods to Catholic teachers. In 
1911 he established the Catholic Educational Re- 
view, the first journal of its kind. As its editor 
for ten years, he formulated theories of teacher 
and child training which contributed to the im- 
provement of methods employed in parochial and 
high schools. In an effort to assist nuns in meet- 
ing the higher requirements which he foresaw 
would be demanded by state boards of education 
and accrediting agencies, he started at the Uni- 
versity with the sympathetic assistance of the 
rector, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan [q.v."], a sum- 
mer school for sisters, with branches at San 
Francisco and at Dubuque; he was also instru- 
mental in founding in 1911 the Catholic Sisters 
College as an affiliated school of the University. 
Both institutions were novel departures, and as 
such they were roundly criticized for drawing 
nuns from their convents. Soon, however, other 
Catholic universities followed the example thus 
set and began holding summer sessions for sis- 
ters, while various religious orders adapted them- 
selves to teaching women and even to co-edu- 
cation. Shields also put into operation a scheme 
whereby colleges, high schools, and novitiates 
throughout the country were affiliated with the 
Catholic University as a means of improving 
their standards and securing uniformity without 
loss of school autonomy. As dean of the Sisters 
College, he rendered one of his most important 
services. He bought the site, interested influ- 
ential patrons in the project, and found a faculty 
among his lay and clerical associates who were 
willing to sacrifice for an ideal. Believing that 
the time was ripe for a series of Catholic text- 
books, he established the Catholic Educational 
Press (1908). Not until 1913 did he find time to 
visit Europe; his travels had been confined to 
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visiting Mother Houses and schools, attending 
conventions, and holding institutes. 

A genius and a crusader, erratic but sociable, 
careless of dress, uncanny in vision and hence 
regarded as a radical and as impractical, a hard 
and not unwilling fighter. Shields faced diffi- 
culties, misunderstanding, and a general lack of 
sympathy; but he went his way refusing to be 
discouraged by obstacles. For his ideals, he sac- 
rificed personal comfort and even friends who 
could not follow him. Aggressively he forced his 
way until finally he burned himself out and died 
from a valvular disease of the heart. His estate 
went to the Sisters College, and his remains re- 
pose in a mausoleum on its campus, 

[Catholic Educ. Rev., Apr. 1921 (memorial mimber), 
Jan. 1939; Am. Catholic Who*s Who, 1911; Who's 
Who in America. 1920— ai; The Catholic Encyc. and 
Its Makers (1917) \ Ei^ening Star (Washington, D. C), 
Feb. 15, 1921; Irish Monthly (Dublin), Apr. 1934; 
personal knowledge and notes from a number of 
Shields’s associates.] j 

SHIKELLAMY (d. Dec. 6, 1748), Oneida 
chief, was born probably into the Cayuga tribe 
and early adopted by the Oneida, among whom 
he became a chief. John Bartram Iq.Tj.’] de- 
scribed him as a ^"Frenchman, born at Mont-real,’^ 
although he also wrote that ‘^his son told me he 
was of Cayuga nation’^ {OhservationSj post, p- 
17). His name was spelled in various ways, such 
as Schickillemy, Shakallamy, Shick Calamys, 
Shikellamy, and sometimes after the Latin form 
of the Moravians, Shikellemus or Sicalamous. 
He was also called Swataney. About 1728 he 
was sent by the Six Nations to assert the right 
of Iroquois dominion over the conquered tribes 
of Pennsylvania, principally Delaware and Shaw- 
nee, and to prevent their selling land to the white 
governments. He established himself in a stra- 
tegic position near the forks of the Susquehanna ; 
at first he was probably about ten miles above the 
forks on the west branch and later at the Indian 
town of Shamokin, where Sunbury now stands, 
in Northumberland County. 

He was soon engaged in the general oversight 
of Indian relations with the white people. Again 
and again he made the difficult journey through 
the wilderness of the upper Susquehanna Valley. 
To Onondaga, the seat of council for the Iro- 
quois confederation, he took messages from the 
white governments, guided emissaries, and from 
time to time went to obtain instructions from the 
Six Nations concerning their subject tribes to the 
south. He kept the English informed of French 
advances of friendship to the Indians and was 
ever ready to discourage Iroquois participation 
in French plans. Through Conrad Weiser and 
James Logan iqq.v.'], for whom his son James 
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Logan [g.7'.] was named, he was able to influ- 
ence the Pennsylvania government to support 
the claims of the Six Nations against the Dela- 
ware and the Shawnee. He was active in nego- 
tiating the two treaties of 1736 by which Penn- 
sylvania agreed to pay the Iroquois an indemnity 
for lands already ceded by their subject tribes 
and to acknowledge Iroquois claims to Delaware 
lands on the lower Delaware River. Since the 
confederation had not hitherto exerted right of 
control over these lands, this action constituted 
a precedent to deny Delaware claims to any lands. 
His influence was important in obtaining the 
treaties of 1744 at Lancaster with Maryland and 
Virginia, which provided for the payment of 
indemnities and acknowledgment of Iroquois 
land claims within the borders of those states. 
Pennsylvania, actuated by the conviction of the 
power and importance of the Six Nations, repre- 
sented by Shikellamy, continued to court that 
confederation and to offend the Delaware and 
Shawnee, thus avoiding an Iroquois war at the 
cost of the sullen resentment of the Delaware and 
Shawnee — a resentment that broke forth to rav- 
age Pennsylvania after Braddock’s defeat. 

Apparently Shikellamy spoke more English 
than he generally acknowledged (Bartram, post, 
p. 43). He possessed a sympathy for white men, 
which he manifested over a period of years by 
protecting their personal safety, by his response 
to the Moravians, and by his personal relations 
to such men as Count Zinzendorf, Conrad 
Weiser, and David Zeisberger. In early life he 
had been baptized by a Jesuit in Canada, was for 
years interested in die Moravian way of life, and 
in his last year went down to Bethlehem to be 
received into that communion. Stricken with 
mortal illness he went home to Shamokin, where 
the Moravian missionaries watched with hiTn 
until he died. 

[C. H. Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pa. (1927); W. 

M. Beauchamp, “Shikellimy,’^ Am. Scenic and Hist, 
Preservation Soc., 21st . . . Report (1916), pp. 599— 
611 ; J. S. Walton, Conrad Weiser (1900) ; Minutes of 
the Provincial Council of Pa.^ vols. I-V (1852-51); 
Pa. Archives, vols. I, II (1852-53), ed. by Samuel 
Hazard; John Bartram, Ohservations (1751), pp. 17, 
20, 43 ; G. H. Loskiel, Hist, of the Mission of the United 
Brethren (1794)* trans. by C. I. Latrobe; E. A. De 
Schweinitz, The Life and Times of Dcevid Zeisherger 
(1870) ; W. C. Reichd, Memorials of the Moravian 
Church (1870), pp. 84-93; Witham Marshe, ‘qoum. 
of the Treaty ... at Lancaster, Pa., June 1744/* Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. VII (1801), pp. 195-96.] 

K.E.C. 

SHILLABER, BENJAMIN PENHAL- 

LOW (July 12, 1814-N0V. 25, 1890), humor- 
ist, newspaperman, poet, was born at Portsmouth, 

N. H., one of six children of William and Sarah 
Leonard (Sawyer) Shillaber. He was a de- 
scendant of John Shillaber who emigrated from 
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Devonshire to Salem, Mass., toward the end of 
the seventeenth century. Educated in the dis- 
trict schools, he served his apprenticeship years 
as printer's devil in the Dover offices of the New 
Hampshire Palludhm and Strafford Advertiser, 
1829-31, and in the Portsmouth offices of the 
Portsmouth Courier and the Christian Herald, 
In the spring of 1833 he became a book-com- 
positor with the printing firm of Tuttle & Weeks 
on School Street, Boston, who printed the popu- 
lar Peter Parley tales of Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich, the New England Farmer, and some of the 
anti-slavery poetry of John Greenleaf Whittier 
Iqq.v.']- At twenty-one he was rated as journey- 
man printer. In October 1835 violent nasal 
hemorrhages forced him to the tropics, where 
for about two years he served as compositor on 
the Royal Gazette of British Guiana (Demer- 
ara). Restored to health, he returned to Boston 
in July 1838 and there on Aug. 15 married Ann 
Tappan de Rochemont. They had eight children, 
of whom three daughters and one son survived 
their father. 

Shortly thereafter he j oined the Boston Post, 
then under the editorship of Charles Gordon 
Greene, an outstanding journalistic figure of the 
forties. Until 1847 he was a "'manipulator of the 
stick and rule'" without any aspirations for a 
literary career, when a squib he set up in the 
Post chanced to make a great hit In this a cer- 
tain imaginary Mrs. Partington, who had been 
described by Sydney Smith as vainly mopping 
back the ocean, was reported to have said that it 
"'made no difference to her whether flour was 
dear or cheap, as she always had to pay just so 
much for a half-dollar's worth." The sayings 
and doings of the old lady soon made her a na- 
tional figure and Shillaber an outstanding Amer- 
ican humorist. In 1850 he became editor of the 
Pathfinder and Railway Guide, distributed by 
"'news-butchers" on railroads and steamboats ; a 
year later he began to edit a humorous weekly, 
the Carpet-Bag, through whose columns the na- 
tionally popular sayings of Mrs. Partington con- 
tinued. Although the Carpet-Bag boasted the 
best humorous writers of the day, including in 
addition to the older established men the youth- 
ful Charles Farrar Browne, S. L. Clemens, 
Charles Bertrand Lewis, and Charles Graham 
Halpine [qq,v.], it died prematurely in 1853 af- 
ter two years' struggle. It remains, however, one 
of the most important American humorous pa- 
pers, developing as it did a whole school. To the 
Boston Post Shillaber returned that year as local 
reporter, remaining until 1856; from 1856 to 
1866 he was on the staff of the Saturday Evening 
Gazette, and subsequently he spent two years on 
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the lyceum circuits giving humorous lectures. 
Later he retired to his home in Chelsea, Mass., 
where he died. Although he abandoned direct 
connection with the press, he was an occasional 
correspondent and contributor, wrote his Ike 
Partington juveniles, and continued the writing 
of poems, always referring to them as "rhymes" 
and to himself as a '"rhymist." He was large of 
build, jovial, ever ready of wit, with a plain, 
frank face. 

Chief among his separately published works 
are Rhymes With Reason and Without (1853), 
Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington (1854), M 
which thousands of copies sold in a short time, 
Knitting-Work (1859), Partingtonian Patch- 
work (1872), Lines in Pleasant Places (1874), 
and the Ike Partington juveniles. His remi- 
niscences, "Experiences During Many Years," 
appeared in the Nezv England Magazine, June 
1893-May 1894. Between the old school of Amer- 
ican humor, which preceded the Civil War, and 
the new, he served as the chief connecting link. 
As a young newspaperman under Greene on the 
Boston Post he met and knew the humorists of 
the forties ; as editor of the Carpet-Bag, 1851-53, 
he came into contact with and stimulated the 
coming generation of humorists. It was to the 
Carpet-Bag that Artemus Ward and Mark Twain 
sent their first contributions ; and it was through 
Shillaber that they readily became a part of the 
ever-broadening stream of American humor. 

[The chief source is B. P. Shillaber, '‘Experiences 
During Many Years, Nctx/ England Mag., June 1893- 
May 1894. See also Geneal. of the Cutts Family in 
America (1892), comp, by C. H. C. Howard ; A Family 
Souvenir: Record of Proc. at the First Gathering of 
Descendants of John Shillaher (1877) ; Proc. N. H. 
Press Assoc. (1895); S. A. AlHbone, A Critical Diet, 
of Eng. Lit., vol. II (1870) ; G. W. Bungay, Op-Band 
Takings (1854); Appktons’ Ann, Cyc., 1890; Lit. 
World, Dec. 20, 1890 ; obituaries in Boston Post, N. V. 
Tribune, Nov. 26, 1890.] jr_ 

SHINN, ASA (May 3, i78i“Feb. ir, 1853), 
Methodist clergyman, one of the founders of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, was born in New 
Jersey, the son of Jonathan and Mary (Clark) 
Shinn, and a descendant of John Shinn, who 
emigrated from England to America and was in 
New Jersey as early as 1680. Both of Asa’s par- 
ents were Quakers. When he was seven years of 
age they moved to one of the inland counties of 
Virginia, and seven years later to what is now 
Harrison County, West Virginia. In these fron- 
tier communities the boy's only schooling was 
received from a former sailor who wandered 
through the country conducting schools as op- 
portunity afforded. In 1798, under the preaching 
of Rev. Robert Manly, a Methodist circuit rider, 
Shinn professed conversion and three years later, 
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influenced by the scarcity of ministers in the 
West, he joined the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was assigned 
to the Redstone circuit in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1803 he was transferred to the Western 
Conference, which included all the territory west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. Here he remained 
until 1807, serving circuits in western Virginia, 
southern Ohio, and Kentucky. He returned to 
the Baltimore Conference in 1807 and about the 
same time married Phebe Barnes of western Vir- 
ginia, by whom he had two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 'until 1816, when he was forced by mental 
derangement temporarily to discontinue his 
work, he had charge of circuits in Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. 

During the course of his life Shinn suffered 
four periods of insanity, resulting from a fracture 
of the skull in his boyhood. The first three of 
these, in 1816, 1820, and 1828, were of short 
duration ; from the last, in 1843, never recov- 
ered, and he died in an asylum for the insane at 
Brattlehoro, Vt. Except for the short periods of 
inactivity caused by his ailment, Shinn continued 
to hold important circuits and stations in the 
Baltimore Conference until his transfer to the 
Pittsburgh Conference in 1825, where he served 
as presiding elder of the Pittsburgh district and 
as minister at Washington, Pa. 

In 1824 he became greatly interested in the 
agitation for certain reforms in the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The reform- 
ers established a monthly paper in 1824 called 
The Mutual Rights of Ministers and Members^ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for which 
Shinn became one of the most voluminous and 
effective contributors. He also wrote several 
controversial pamphlets, among them, An Ap- 
peal to the Good Sense of the Citizens of the 
United States (1826) , A Finishing Stroke to the 
High Claims of Ecclesiastical Sovereignty 
(1827). When the Baltimore Conference in 
1827 expelled a minister for circulating Mutual 
Rights, Shinn became active in his defense. 
Other reformers were also suspended. At the 
General Conference of 1828 the great issue was 
the appeal of these persons for restoration. Shinn 
presented their case in an eloquent speech which 
won the admiration even of his opponents, and 
had the vote been taken at once, the reformers 
would probably have been reinstated; but it 
was delayed until the next day and their cause 
was defeated. 

Convinced that all chance at conciliation was 
past, the leading reformers now proceeded to 
form separate congregations and Conferences, 
and on Nov. 2, 1830, a convention of delegates 
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from the disaffected groups met in the city of 
Baltimore and there formed the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. Shinn took a leading part in its 
organization, was chosen president of the Ohio 
Conference when it was constituted, and in 1833, 
was elected president of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. Prom 1834 to 1836 he was in Balti- 
more, editing with Nicholas Snethen lq.v. 1 , the 
new denominational paper, Mutual Rights and 
Methodist Protestant, and thereafter for the next 
ten years held important pulpits in Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and Allegheny City. At the General 
Conference of 1838 the slavery issue brought on 
an acrimonious debate in which Shinn took the 
anti-slavery view and defended that position in 
a speech of great power. 

He was the author of two considerable books 
on theology. The first, published in 1812, was 
entitled An Essay on the Plan of Salvation ; the 
second, On the Benevolence and Rectitude of the 
Supreme Being, appeared in 1840. He possessed 
a logical mind and was particularly impressive 
in public address. After the death of his first 
wife he married Mary Bennington (Wrenshall) 
Gibson, widow of Woolman Gibson, and daugh- 
ter of John Wrenshall, by whom he had one 
son. 

[J. H. Shinn, The Fist, of the Shinn Family in Bu- 
rope and America (1903) ; E. J. Drinkhouse, Hist, of 
Methodist Reform (1899) ; \V. B. Spragve, Annals Am. 
Pulpit, vol. VII (1859) ; A. H. Bassett, A Concise Hist, 
of the Methodist Protestant Church (and ed, 1882) ; 
R. F. Shinn, A Tribute to Our Fathers (1853) ; Mat- 
thew Simpson, Cyc. of Methodism (1878) ; Daily Com- 
mercial Jour. (Pittsburgh), Feb. 18, 1853.] 

W.W.S. 

SHIPHERD, JOHN JAY (Mar. 28, 1802- 
Sept. 16, 1844), home missionary, one of the 
founders of Oberlin College, was born near 
Granville, N. Y., the third son of Zebulon Rudd 
and Betsy (Bull) Shipherd. His father, a suc- 
cessful lawyer, served for many years as a trustee 
of Middlebury College and, for one term ( 1813- 
15), as a Federalist member of Congress. When 
John was seventeen ‘‘the Lord mercifully re- 
vealed Himself to his mind’’ and he determined 
to become a minister. He was at that time at- 
tending Pawlet Academy, Pawlet, Vt., from 
which he soon transferred to Cambridge Acade- 
my, Cambridge, N. Y. He planned to complete 
his education at Middlebury College, but an ac- 
cidental dose of poison so weakened his eyes and 
voice and so undermined his health generally 
that he was forced, for a time, to abandon the 
prospect of further study. After two years spent 
in unsuccessful ventures in the marble and whet- 
stone industries at Vergennes, Vt, however, he 
entered the household of Rev. Josiah Hopkins 
at New Haven, Vt, to prepare for ordmatiom 
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Here he spent a year and a half, depending- 
largely upon the eyes of others for his reading. 

He was ordained as an evangelist by a Con- 
gregational council at Blanton, Vt., Oct. 3 > 1S27 » 
hut after preaching for a year at Shelburn, in the 
autumn of 1828 he accepted the general agency 
of the Vermont Sabbath School Union and re- 
moved to Middlebury. For the next two years 
he traveled about the state, founding and in- 
specting Sunday schools; he also published a 
semi-annual, 'rh€ Schbo/th School Guido ^ and^a 
tiny juvenile religious magazine, The Youth's 
Herald Middlebury College granted him an 
honorary master’s degree in 1830. Already, 
however, he had decided to go as a home mis- 
sionary ‘ho Mississippi’s vast valley.” 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1830, without 
waiting to secure an appointment, he went West, 
stopping at Eochester, N. Y., to receive the ad- 
vice and blessing of Charles G. Finney 
Upon reaching Cleveland he was promptly as- 
signed to the missionary pastorate of a Plan-of- 
Union Presbyterian church in the village of 
Elyria, Lorain County, Ohio. His experience 
here was checkered but generally disappointing 
to him, and in the summer of 1832, in collabora- 
tion with a classmate of Pawlet days, Philo P. 
Stewart he formulated a scheme for the 

evangelization of the West through a Christian 
colony and manual-labor school to be founded 
in the wilderness, far from the polluting influ- 
ence of established communities. The new enter- 
prise was christened Oberlin in honor of the 
philanthropist and educator, Jean Frederic Ober- 
lin, a life of whom had recently been published 
by the American Sunday School Union. In 
1832-33 Shipherd traveled through New York 
and New England, securing money, teachers, 
pious settlers, and title to a tract of land nine 
miles from Elyria; while Stewart and other 
associates forwarded the enterprise on the spot. 
The first settlement was made in April 1833. 
Shipherd returned in September and presided at 
the opening of the preparatory and “infant” de- 
partments of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 
Dec. 3, 1833. A full staff of teachers was secured 
the following spring, and in the fall, the first 
students of college grade appeared. The initial 
report of the Institute, published in December 
1834, was optimistic, but Shipherd knew that the 
funds available were insufficient to guarantee the 
long continuance of the enterprise. 

The rebellion of the students at Lane Semi- 
nary, near Cincinnati, furnished the means of 
saving Oberlin. Lane, also, had been founded 
to promote the evangelization of the West and 
for this purpose had been liberally endowed by 
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Arthur and Lewis Tappan [qq.v.']- Under the 
leadership of Theodore Weld [g.z/.] the students 
had begun the discussion of the slavery question 
and formed an anti-slavery society. The trustees, 
mostly conservative Cincinnati business men, 
prohibited further debate of this dangerous issue 
and the students walked out, almost to a man. 
Shipherd read of the situation in the religious 
periodicals and hastened to Cincinnati, where he 
discussed with the “rebels” and Rev. Asa Mahan 
[^.z;.], one of the friendly minority of the Lane 
trustees, the possibility of their coming to Ober- 
lin. His proposition was favorably received, but 
final acceptance was conditioned upon securing 
the support of the Tappans and the appointment 
of Charles G. Finney to teach theology at Ober- 
lin. Shipherd and Mahan therefore proceeded 
to New York, where they won over the Tappans 
and persuaded Finney to accept the appoint- 
ment if the Oberlin trustees would agree to leave 
the internal administration of the school exclu- 
sively to the faculty. Shipherd persuaded his 
reluctant associates to accept this condition. In 
the spring of 1835 Mahan became president of 
the Institute and the Lane “rebels” arrived to 
study theology under Finney in the newly 
founded theological department. Oberlin was 
now firmly established as a center of reform and 
revival piety. 

After 1835, the leadership having passed to 
Finney and Mahan, Shipherd turned to the 
founding of other colonies and schools. His 
Grand River Seminaiy in Michigan, announced 
in 1836, and his Lagrange Collegiate Institute, 
proposed in the spring of 1838, were stillborn. 
In 1844 he led personally the little group of 
people who established the colony and school at 
Olivet in Michigan. There, early in the autumn 
of the same year, be died. In 1824 he had mar- 
ried Esther Raymond of Ballston, N. Y,, by 
whom he had a daughter who died in infancy, 
and six sons. 

[Letters and other manuscripts in the possession of 
Oberlin College and privately owned ; D. L. Leonard, 
The Story of Oberlin (copr. 1898) ; JY. Y. Evangelist, 
June 18, 1831, Jan. 30, 1832, Sept. 7, 1833, Mar. 21, 
July 18, 1835, Sept. 17, 1836, Mar. 31, Apr. 22, 1837; 
Ohio Observer (Hudson, Ohio), June 12, July 17, 1834, 
Feb. 5, July 9, 1835 ; W, B. Williams, A Hist, of Olivet 
College (1901), and “Two Early Efforts to Found Col- 
leges in Mich.,'* Hist. Coll . . . . Mich. Pioneer and Hist. 
Soc., vol. XXk (1906) ; R. S. Fletcher, “Oberlin, 1833- 
1866,“ in MS.] R.S.F. 

SHIPMAN, ANDREW JACKSON (Oct 
i 5 f 1857-Oct. 17, 1915), scholar and lawyer, son 
of John James and Priscilla (Carroll) Shipman, 
was born in Springvale, Fairfax County, Va., 
and reared in the desperate days of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. With his father in the 
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Confederate forces, the boy was dubbed a 'little 
rebel Zouave’' by Unionist soldiers who occupied 
the region. On his father’s side his ancestry was 
English, while the Carrolls traced their descent 
from Thomas, an Irishman, who settled in Mary- 
land in 1725. Taught by his learned grandfather, 
Bennett Carroll, and by a succession of stranded 
schoolmasters, the boy Andrew was amply pre- 
pared for Georgetown Academy, Washington, 
where he was sent upon the recommendation of 
one of his teachers, a Roman Catholic and a for- 
mer officer in the Austrian army, from whom he 
had learned some German and considerable Euro- 
pean history. He completed the preparatory course 
in 1874, and four years later was graduated from 
Georgetown College. While a student, he joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which his mother 
returned In 1879, hewas back in Fairfax County, 
editing the Vienna Times and learning Czech 
from Stefan Melzer, who like other wandering 
foreigners had sought temporary refuge with 
the Shipmans. The following year Shipman 
found employment as a superintendent of the 
coal mines of W. P. Rend & Company in Hocking 
Valley, Ohio. Here he took a deep interest in 
the welfare of the foreign laborers and undertook 
to learn a number of the Slavic dialects. Among 
the miners were many Catholics of the Greek 
and Ruthenian rites, to whom the Roman Catho- 
lic service seemed as strange as that of another 
creed. Shipman feared that they would lose the 
faith if priests of their own rite and race were 
not provided. Hence, at a time when Catholics 
were woefully unconscious of the problem, he 
entered with a convert’s zeal upon a lay apos- 
tolate in their behalf. 

In 1884 he acquired a competitive clerkship in 
the New York Custom House, where he chal- 
lenged attention as an investigator of the sugar 
frauds and during his free time acquired, in 
1886, a degree in law from the University of 
the City of New York. In 1891 he became a 
law partner of Edmund Mooney — ^whose sister, 
Adair, he married two years later — and in 1893 
the firm of Blandy, Mooney, & Shipman was 
formed. Shipman won recognition as a forceful, 
diligent advocate, and a respected counselor in 
labor cases, in the St. Stephen’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church cases (iSpi-iQoo, ii New York 
Supplement, 669), which compelled a study of 
ecclesiastical law, and in the business of the 
Greek, Ruthenian, and Slavic peoples, in whose 
native lands he spent all his vacations. A Demo- 
crat of influence without desire for office, he 
was a member of numerous clubs, president of 
the board of Mohansic State Hospital, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University of 
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the State of New York (1913), an associate 
manager of the Sevilla Home for Children, a 
member of the state constitutional convention of 
1915, a leader in the Catholic Theatre movement, 
and a promoter of the IMarquette League for 
Indian missionaries. His keenest interest re- 
mained, however, in the problem of the Eastern- 
rites Catholic immigrants. 

No other American Catholic knew and served 
the Greek, Syrian, Slavic, Hungarian, and 
Ruthenian Catholics as did Shipman, and few 
Americans knew so well the peoples and lan- 
guages of Eastern Europe. He persistently la- 
bored to bring about a sympathetic union be- 
tween Roman and Orthodox Greek Catholics, to 
urge upon Catholic prelates an appreciation of 
the importance of this religious issue, to secure 
European churchmen to care for the hundreds 
of thousands of Eastern-rite Catholics in the 
industrial centers and mining regions of Amer- 
ica, and to Americanize these immigrants in a 
worthy sense. He wrote of these Eastern peoples 
and their religious forms in the Catholic Eft- 
cyclopedia, the Century, McClure's Magazine, 
the Messenger, and Pravoslavny Viestnik, and he 
spoke of their problems from numerous plat- 
forms. In 1911, he translated into English, for 
the first time, The Holy Mass According to the 
Greek Rite. In 1895, was associated with 
Rev. Joseph Chaplinski in organizing a Ru- 
thenian Greek Church in New York ; he brought 
a stone from Jerusalem for the Church of St. 
Joachim which the Syrians were building; he 
was the friend and prized adviser of Bishop S. 
S. Ortynsky [q.v.'} when uninformed Catholic 
priests were suspicious of the orthodoxy of their 
Ukrainian brethren ; he exposed the attempts of 
Orthodox priests to proselytize by using Greek 
ceremonials; and he prevented the legislative 
sanction sought by the Russian Orthodox bishop 
for the use of the term Russian Greek Catholic 
Church. On his sudden death, of acute Bright’s 
disease, he was buried from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, where, after the Roman Mass, Bishop 
Ortynsky read the burial service according to 
the Greek rite, and the Ukrainian choir, which 
Shipman had assisted in forming, chanted the 
dirge. 

lA Memorial of Andrew 7 . Shipman: His Life and 
Writinsrs (1916), ed. by C. B. Fallen; The Am. Catk. 
Who's Who (1911) ; The Cath. Encyc. and Its Makers 
(copr. 1917) ; Coleman Nevils, Miniatures of George- 
town (1934), PP- 35^-53; Records of the Am. Cath. 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 1917; Proc. N. Y. State Bar Asso., 
1916; N. Y. Times, Oct. 18, 1915.] R. J.P. 

SHIPP, ALBERT MICAJAH (June 15, 
iSxp-June 27, 1887), Methodist Episcopal cler- 
gyman, educator, was born in Stokes County, 
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N. C, the son of John and Elizabeth (Oglesby) 
Shipp. Converted at Rock Spring camp meeting 
in August 1835, he joined the Methodist Church. 
In 1840 he was graduated at the University of 
North Carolina and in January of the following 
year was admitted on trial to the South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1843 he was ordained deacon by Bishop An- 
drew, and in December 1844, elder by Bishop 
Soule. He served two years on circuits, four 
years on stations, and one as presiding elder. He 
was a member of every General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from 
1850 to 1886 inclusive, and of the Centennial 
Conference, held at Baltimore in 1884. 

He early became one of the outstanding 
preachers in his denomination, but in 1848 his 
voice weakened under a chronic throat affection, 
making regular pulpit service thereafter impos- 
sible. His intellectual ability and his thorough 
scholarship pointed naturally to educational 
work as an alternative, and in 1848-49 he served 
as president of Greensboro Eemale College, 
North Carolina. For ten years (1849-59) he 
was professor of history in the University of 
North Carolina, and for the next sixteen years 
president of Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S, C. From 1875 to 1885 he held the chair of 
exegetical theology in Vanderbilt University, for 
three years of the time serving as dean of the 
theological department and vice-chancellor of 
the University. Bishop Holland N. McTyeire, 
then powerful in the affairs of the institution, 
bluntly demanding a head of the theological de- 
partment of greater ability, Shipp resigned in 
1885, and was at his own request superannuated 
by the South Carolina Conference. The remain- 
ing two years of his life he spent at his home 
“Rose Hill,’' Marlboro County, near Cheraw, 
S. C. 

As a teacher he won the respect and affection 
of his students. He was a man of correct literary 
taste and broad scholarship. In December 1876, 
his Conference requested him to prepare a his- 
tory of Methodism in South Carolina. Pressure 
of his new duties at Vanderbilt University 
caused him to delay the project until the summer 
and fall of 1880, and the work, The History of 
Methodism in South Carolina, was published in 
1883. Comprising a large amount of valuable 
data regarding both institutions and persons, it 
is still the most copious single body of informa- 
tion on the subject It is less systematic, though 
more extensive, than Dr. A. M. Chreitzberg’s 
Early Methodism in the Carolinas published in 
1897. 'The effort expended in its preparation 
was a labor of love, and any profits from the pub- 
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lication were directed to the support of worn- 
out preachers and their widows and orphans. 
Though marked by hasty composition, it shows 
a realization of the part that Methodism has 
played in the life of the state and of its people, 
not neglecting the remarkable service rendered 
the slaves. 

Dr. Shipp reared a large family ; his wife was 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Gillepsie, a planter 
of Cheraw. An illness which the aged minister 
brought on by aiding a neighbor to fight a for- 
est fire terminated in his death, at Cleveland 
Springs, N. C., where he had gone in quest of 
health. 

IMinutes of the . . , S, C. Ann. Conference of the 
M. E. Church, 1887; Southern Christian Advocate (Co- 
lumbia, S. C.), July 7, 14, 1887; Christian Advocate 
(Nashville), July 2, 16, 1887; K. P. Battle, of the 
Univ. of N. C. (2 vols., 1907-12) ; R. E. Grier, S. C. 
and Her Builders (1930), p. 335 ; News and Courier 
(Charleston), June 30, 1887; names of parents from 
Shipp’s daughter.] D. D. W. 

SHIPP, SCOTT (Aug. 2, 1839-Dec. 4, 1917), 
soldier, educator, was born in Warrenton, Va., 
the son of John Shipp and Lucy (Scott) Shipp. 
After the death of his father in 1849, his mother 
married Henry Clarkson, a physician of Boone 
County, Mo., and the family removed there. He 
went to Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., and 
then found employment with a railroad. Attract- 
ing the attention of one of the officials of this 
railroad, Robert E. Rodes [qsu.'], a graduate of 
the Virginia Military Institute, he was persuad- 
ed by Rodes to enter that institution, from 
which he graduated in 1859. From 1859 the 
outbreak of the Civil War he was an assistant 
professor of mathematics and tactics there. He 
accompanied a detail of cadets to Harpers Ferry 
in December 1859 witness the execution of 
John Brown. He was ordered in April 1861 with 
the entire corps of cadets to Camp Lee near 
Richmond to assist in the drilling of recruits for 
the Confederate army. Commissioned major in 
the 21 St Virginia Infantry in July r86i, he par- 
ticipated in the West Virginia campaign in the 
late summer of 1861 under the command of Rob- 
ert E. Lee and later served in the Romney cam- 
paign with Stonewall Jackson, his former pre- 
ceptor and colleague. Upon the reopening of the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1862 he was or- 
dered to report there as commandant of the ca- 
dets with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He led 
the cadets into the field on five occasions, the 
most notable being the Valley campaign when the 
Federals under Hunter invaded the Valley of 
Virginia. In this campaign the cadets formed a 
part of Breckinridge’s army and won fame at the 
battle of New Market in May 1864, where, 
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though wounded, Shipp skilfully conducted the 
battalion of cadets across an open field against 
the Federals under the terrific fire of their bat- 
teries. Throughout the war he chafed at the in- 
active service imposed upon him and twice 
sought unsuccessfully to be relieved of his du- 
ties at the institute in order to join Lee’s army. 
After the battle of Gettysburg, he obtained a 
two months’ furlough, joined as a private the 
famous Black Horse Troop (4th Virginia Cav- 
alry) and skirmished with it during July and 

August. , , . , . 

After the war he resumed his duties as com- 
mandant of the cadets, though he contemplated 
for a time the practice of law and in 1866 was 
graduated from the Lexington Law School (lat- 
er the law department of Washington and Lee 
University. On Aug. 19, 1869, he was married 
to Anne Morson of Richmond. They had three 
children. For many years he was a vestryman of 
the Robert E. Lee Memorial Church in Lexing- 
ton. He refused in 1880 the proffered honor of 
the presidency of the newly created Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), when he found himself 
restricted in the selection of his faculty. In spite 
of his denunciation of the Readjuster party he 
survived the proposed general change of the of- 
ficers of the institute at the hands of a Read- 
juster board of visitors. Upon the resignation of 
Gen. Francis H. Smith in 1889 Shipp was ele- 
vated to the superintendency of the Virginia 
Military Institute in January 1890 and served in 
this capacity until his retirement in June 1907. 
As commandant and superintendent, he was 
noted as a strict disciplinarian. He dismissed his 
own son for a violation of military discipline, for 
which a lesser penalty than dismissal had been 
inflicted in the past, and he opposed, though not 
successfully, the boy^s reinstatement later by the 
board of visitors. In educational matters, he was 
very conservative and emphasized the military 
feature of the institute against the wishes of a 
group of the alumni. Materially, his administra- 
tion witnessed many changes, freedom from debt, 
increased appropriations from the state, an en- 
larged corps (to which he was on the whole op- 
posed), and more buildings. During this period 
he was a member of the board of visitors at the 
United States Military Academy in 1890, and 
at the United States Naval Academy in 1894. 

IJ- C. Wise, Personal Memoir of .. . Scoit Shipp 
(1915) and The Military Hist, of the Va. Mil. Ifistitute 
(1915) ; War of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army^t 
1 ser., XXXVII, pt. i ; F. H. Smith, The Va. Mil. Itir 
stitute (1912); Cat. of the Officers and Ahtmni of 
Washington and Lee Univ. (1888).] W.G.B n. 
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SHIPPEN, EDWARD (1639-Oct. 2, 1712), 

mayor of Philadelphia, speaker of the Assembly, 
president of the provincial council, and acting 
governor of Pennsylvania, was born at ]\Iethley 
in Yorkshire, England, and was baptised in tlie 
parish church on Mar. 5, 1639. He was the son 
of Mary (Nunes) and William Shippen, a pros- 
perous yeoman and an overseer of the poor and 
of the highways. In 1668 he emigrated to Bos- 
ton, Mass., where he soon became a wealthy 
merchant and owner of real estate. He joined 
the Society of Friends about 1671 and was se- 
verely persecuted on account of his faith until 
about 1694, when he removed his family and his 
business to Philadelphia. In 1695 he was elected 
to the provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania and 
was chosen speaker. He served as an elective 
member of the provincial council from 1696 un- 
til the constitution was changed in 1701 and then 
as an appointive member until 1712. He was 
president of the council from 1702 to 1712 and 
acting governor from April 1703 until February 
1704. He also served again as a member of the 
Assembly in 1700-01 and 1705-06. In the char- 
ter of Philadelphia, granted by William Penn 
on Oct. 25, 1701, he was named as mayor and 
held that post until October 1703. He was also 
city treasurer from 1705 until 1712. The tradi- 
tion that he was chief justice of Pennsylvania in 
1698 is probably erroneous, but he W 3 .s justice of 
the peace for many years, presiding justice of 
the county courts of Philadelphia, 1698-1701, 
and an associate justice of the supreme court, 
1699-1703 (Martin, post, p. 14). He died at his 
home in Philadelphia. 

He has been described as *‘a man of cour- 
age, energy, integrity, intelligence and sagacity^' 
{Letters and Papers, post, p. xvii). Penn was 
favorably impressed by his business ability, and 
he served as one of the proprietary commission- 
ers of property from 1701 until his death. He 
was famous in his day as the biggest man and 
the owner of ‘%e biggest house and the biggest 
coacU’ in Philadelphia. His home, near the 
northwest corner of Spruce and Second streets, 
was called ^‘the Great House^^ or ^^the Govern- 
or's House.” It was surrounded by ^'extraordi- 
nary fine and large Gardens abounding with Tu- 
lips, Pinks, Carnations, Roses (of several sorts), 
Lilies” and many other flowers and shrubs (Ga- 
briel Thomas, An Historical and Geographical 
Account of Pensilvania, 1698, p. 43, spelling the 
name Shippey). He was married three times: 
at Boston in 1671 to Elizabeth Lybrand, who 
died on Oct. 25, 1688; on Sept. 4, 1689, to Re- 
becca (Howard) Richardson of New* York, who 
died in February 1705; and in Philadelphia, 
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about Aug*. I, 1706, to Esther (Wilcox) James, 
who died in Aug-ust 1724- His first wife probably 
converted him to the Quaker faith, but the story 
that he withdrew from the Quakers and retired 
from public life because of his third marriage 
{^Letters and Papets, post, p. xviii) has no foun- 
dation. The manuscript records of the Society 
of Eriends show, however, that Shippen was 
subjected to discipline, because he had antici- 
pated the marriage relation with his third wife. 
He was finally pardoned and was a member of 
the Society in good standing at the time of his 
death. There is also evidence that the compara- 
tive inactivity of his later years was due to lack 
of health (''Correspondence,'' post, I, 304, II, 
2)02, 307). He had eleven children, of whom 
Joseph became the grandfather of Edward Ship- 
pen (1729-1806) and William Shippen [qq-vJ], 

[Thomas Balch, ’Letters and Papers Relating chiefly 
to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania (1855) ; 
“Correspondence between Wm. Penn and James Lo- 
gan,” ed. by Edward Armstrong, Memoirs of the Hist. 
See. of Pa., vols. IX, X (1870-7:2) ; J. H. Martin, Mar- 
tin's Bench and Bar of Philadelphia (1883); C. P. 
Keith, Provincial Councillors of Pa, (1883); T. W. 
Balch, The English Ancestors of the Shippen Faimly 
and Edward Shippen of Philadelphia (1904)^’ material 
in tlie Shippen, Penn and Logan manuscripts in the pos- 
session of the Pa. Hist. Soc. and in the manuscript rec- 
ords of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia; por- 
trait, painted by an unknown artist, in possession of 
family and reproduced in J. T. Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, Hist, of Philadelphia (1884), vol. I, p. is®*] 

W.R. S— h. 

SHIPPEN, EDWARD (Feb. 16/26, 1728/29- 
Apr. 15 1806), chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
was the son of Sarah (Plumley) and Edward 
Shippen of Lancaster and the great-grandson of 
Edward Shippen He was born and w’ent 

to school in Philadelphia. He went to London, 
probably not before 1748 (letter of Feb. 25, 1748, 
concerning "seeing all the curiosities,” Balch, 
post, p. 15), read law in Middle Temple, and 
Was called to the English bar on Feb. 9, i 75 ^- 
He also studied law in the office of Tench Fran- 
cis to whose daughter Margaret Francis 

he was later married, on Nov. 29, 1753. They 
had nine children, one of whom, Margaret, mar- 
ried Benedict Arnold On Sept. 25, 1750, 

he was admitted to practice before the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, and he soon became one 
of the leaders of the provincial bar. He was a 
member of the common council of Philadelphia, 
1755-56, and on May 27, 1758, was elected clerk 
of the council and clerk of the city court. He was 
prothonotary of the supreme court from about 
1762 until 1776 and a member of the provincial 
council from 177a to 1775. owe to his pen 
the earliest published law reports of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania (A. J. Dallas, ^‘Reports of 
Cases ... in Pennsylvania,” printed in the first 
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volume of Dallas' United States Reports, pp. i- 
7, 29. See also vol. II-IV for Shippen's opin- 
ions). He was also a judge of the court of vice 
admiralty from 1752 until 1776, although the po- 
sition had 'little or no value” after the court was 
reorganized in 1768 (Pennsylvania Archives, 
ser. I, vol. lY (1853), ed. by Samuel Hazard, 
p. 600). 

He was a moderate Loyalist during the Revo- 
lution and for a time was practically interned on 
his country estate near the falls of the Schuyl- 
kill. In a letter of July 12, 1777, he pled the 
Test Act as an excuse for not visiting his father 
at Lancaster ( Shippen Mss. VIII, 13). On Aug. 
IS, 1777, however, he and several other Loyalists 
who were willing to maintain an attitude of neu- 
trality had "the bounds prescribed in their re- 
spective paroles enlarged to the whole state of 
Pennsylvania” (Minutes of the Supreme Esc ecu- 
five Council of Pennsylvania, vol. XI, 1852, p. 
269). He must have been successful in the role 
of neutral because he and his family were promi- 
nent in the social life of Philadelphia during both 
the British occupation and the military adminis- 
tration of General Arnold. His career was not 
seriously handicapped even by the treason of his 
son-in-law. He was president of the court of 
common pleas of Philadelphia County, 1784-91, 
justice of the peace, 1785-86, and president of 
the court of quarter sessions and general jail 
delivery, 1785-86. On Sept. 14, 1784, he was 
also appointed a judge of the high court of er- 
rors and appeals, which was at that time the 
highest appellate court in Pennsylvania, and he 
served on this court as a special judge until 1791. 
He was a member of the supreme court from 
1791 until 1805, as an associate justice until 1799 
and then as chief justice. Although he was a 
Federalist, he did not take an active part in poli- 
tics, and his opinions were free from political 
bias. He and two of his associates were, how- 
ever, impeached by the Democratic assembly 
in 1804 under charges growing out of the Pass- 
more case, but they were acquitted by the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth in January 1805 (Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Report of the T rial and Acquit- 
tal of Edward Shippen (1805). His health was 
failing at this time, and later in the year he re- 
signed from the bench. He died at his home in 
Philadelphia. He was noted for his kindness and 
generosity and for the courtesy and dignity of 
his manners. His conservative attitude at the 
time of the Revolution was probably due partly 
to his religious affiliations and partly to the fact 
that he was a member of the governor’s execu- 
tive council. He was born, and bred in a Pres- 
b3d:erian atmosphere, his father being one of 
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the founders of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton), but in his early manhood he joined 
the Church of England. 

[Letters in possession of tlie Pa. Hist. Soc. ; sketch 
by Lawrence Lewis, Jr., in Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., 
Apr. 1883; Ibid., Jan. 1901-Dec. 1902 with some let- 
ters'to his daughter Margaret; Thomas Balch, Letters 
and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial Hist, of 
Pa. (1855) ; C. P. Keith, Provincial Councillors of Pa. 
(1883) ; E. A. Jones, Amer. Members of the Inns of 
Court (1924) ; date of birth from records of First Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia and date of death 
from Poulson’s Am. Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), 
Apr 17, 1806 ; his portrait painted by Gilbert Stuart 
in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C] 

W.E.S— h. 

SHIPPEN, WILLIAM (Oct. 21, 1736-July 
II, 18,08), physician and pioneer teacher of an- 
atomy and midwifery, was horn in Philadelphia, 
the cousin of Edward Shippen, 1729-1806, and 
the great-grandson of Edward Shippen, 1639- 
1712 [qq.v.]. He was the son of Susannah (Har- 
rison) and William Shippen, who was one of the 
prominent medical men of his day and a member 
of the Continental Congress. After attending 
the academy kept by Samuel Finley [q.v,] at 
Nottingham, the boy went to the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton), from which he graduated 
in 1754. He then studied medicine with his fa- 
ther until 1757, when he went abroad to study. 
About 1760 he was married in London to Alice 
Lee, the sister of Francis Lightfoot, William, 
Richard Henry, and Arthur Lee [qq.‘u.']. He 
studied especially under William Hunter and 
Colin McKenzie. He won the esteem and friend- 
ship of John Fothergill, who became greatly in- 
terested in his plans to establish courses in mid- 
wifery and anatomy in Philadelphia. From Lon- 
don he went to Edinburgh, where he received 
the degree of M.D, in 1761, with a thesis ''De 
Placentae cum Ufero Nex'iP* (1761). In spite 
of the fact that Great Britain and France were 
at war, through the good offices of Sir John 
Pringle, the physician-general of the British 
Army, he was able to take an English lady suf- 
fering from tuberculosis to southern France for 
her health and to see something of the medical 
schools at Paris and Montpellier. 

When he returned to Philadelphia in 1762, 
Fothergill sent, in his care, to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital a number of anatomical drawings and 
casts that he desired the managers to permit 
Shippen to use in his teaching. The pictures 
had been made by Jan Van Rymsdyk, the cele- 
brated Dutch painter residing in London, who 
made most of the pictures for William Hunter’s 
great work on the gravid uterus. They are still 
preserved in excellent condition in the hospital. 
Shippen began his courses on Nov. 16, 1762, in 
the State House. Although he made use of the 
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Fothergill pictures and casts, he utilized chiefly 
the dissection of human bodies, a method taught 
by Hunter. This aroused the animosity of the 
populace, his dissecting rooms were mobbed on. 
several occasions, and once he narrowly es- 
caped with his life; but his courses were very 
successful, and the number of students increased 
year by year. Somewhat later he began giving 
courses on midwifery, not only to medical stu- 
dents but also to women who intended to prac- 
tise midwifery. When John Morgan [g.^ 7 .] suc- 
ceeded in getting the trustees of the College of 
Philadelphia to organize a medical school in con- 
nection with the college in 1765, Shippen was 
appointed professor of surgery and anatomy. 
In 1776 he was appointed chief physician and 
director general of the hospital in the Conti- 
nental Army in New Jersey. In October of the 
same year he was appointed by Congress direc- 
tor general of all the hospitals in the west side of 
the Hudson River, and, after John Morgan was 
displaced by Congress, was appointed on Apr. 
II, 1777, chief physician and director-general of 
the Continental Army hospital in his stead. 
Morgan in his published Vindication of his Pub- 
lic Character (1777) accused Shippen of having 
procured his discharge by underhand means in 
order that he might get the position. In March 
1777 Shippen bad submitted to Congress a plan 
for the reorganization of the army medical de- 
partment, which had been adopted practically 
in its entirety; and this brought him prominent- 
ly to the notice of Congress and, no doubt, had 
much to do with his obtaining the appointment 
(copy of this plan in Shippers handwriting in 
lie Library of Congress). Shippen himself was 
later subjected to a court martial on charges of 
financial irregularity in his department. He was 
acquitted and remained chief of the medical de- 
partment of the Continental Army until his res- 
ignation in 1781. In 1778 he was elected physi- 
cian to the Pennsylvania Hospital, but he re- 
signed in the following year owing to the pres- 
sure of his military duties. 

In 1791 he again became a member of the 
staff of the hospital, on which he continued to 
serve until 1802, He was one of the founders of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and 
was president from 1805 to 1808. When the leg- 
islature repealed the charter of the College of 
Philadelphia in 1779 and created the Universi^ 
of the State of Pennsylvania, he accepted a chair 
in the new school. In 1791, when the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was established, he was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. After the death of his only son, a young 
man of great promise, in 1798 he seems to have 
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lost interest in life. His health gradually de- 
clined, his practice fell off, and he seldom lec- 
tured. He died in Philadelphia. 

[A few papers and letters in Lib. of Cong, ; Caspar 
Wistar, Eulogiu-m on Doctor Wm. Shippen, Delivered 
. . . 1809 (1818) and reprinted in Philadelphia Journ. 
of the Medical and Physical Sciences, vol. V (1822) ; 
Charles Caldwell, Extract from an Eulogium on Wm. 
Shippen (1818) ; G. W. Norris, The Early Hist, of 
Philadelphia (1886) ; J. F. Watson, Annals of Phila- 
delphia (1844); T. G. Morton, The Hist, of the Fa. 
Hospital (1895) ; W. S. W. Ruschenberger, An Ac- 
count of , the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
(1887); Joseph Carson, A Hist, of the Medical De- 
partment of the Univ. of Pa. (1869) '> Roberdeau Bu- 
chanan, Geneal. of the Descendants of Dr. Wm. Ship- 
pen (1877) ; date of birth from E, W. Balch, The De- 
scendants of Edward Shippen ( 1 883 ) .] p 

SHIEAS, GEORGE (Jan. 26, i832--Aug. 2, 
1924), jurist, was horn in Pittsburgh, Pa., one 
of four sons of George and Eliza (Herron) 
Shiras. His paternal ancestry was of Scotch 
origin, but American since 1750, when an earlier 
George Shiras settled at Mount Holly, N. J.; 
his maternal ancestors had also long been in the 
country. His general education was completed 
at Ohio University (Athens) and at Yale Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1853. After 
studying law in the office of Judge Hopewell 
Hepburn of Pittsburgh and in the Yale Law 
School, though he was not graduated therefrom, 
he was admitted to the Pittsburgh bar, Nov. 7, 
1855. He practised first for a year in Dubuque, 
Iowa, in partnership with his brother, Oliver 
Perry Shiras [q.zt.], then in Pittsburgh as a 
partner of Judge Hepburn (1858-62), and there- 
after independently. He attained eminence as a 
lawyer and was constantly employed for many 
years in cases involving the railroad, banking, 
oil, coal, and iron interests of western Pennsyl- 
vania, In 1882 he was offered, as a compro- 
mise selection of the Pennsylvania legislature 
by a very close vote, an opportunity to represent 
his state in the Senate of the United States, but, 
apparently because of his own slight interest, 
he was not nominated. 

On July 19, 1892, he was nominated by Presi- 
dent Harrison as an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Though fa- 
vored by ^the bar, he was opposed by the sena- 
tors of his state, apparently only because, both 
being very insecure in office and at outs with 
the President, they were anxious about patron- 
age, and Shiras was too little of a politician for 
them (A.K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Penn- 
sylvanm, 1905 IJ, 572-73, 579-81, 584: Carson, 
post, II, 5^3). Because of this situation, the 
Judicrary Coimnittee of the Senate reported the 
nomination withont recommendation, but it was 
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nevertheless speedily confirmed, July 26, 1802 
His wide experience and his personal qualities 
of courtesy, dignity, quick apprehension, clar- 
ity of thought, and restrained judgment, well 
qualified Shiras for judicial service. Unques- 
tionably, also, he was a very able man and a 
lawyer of ample experience and technical ac- 
quirements. Yet his work as a member of the 
Court, while entirely creditable, was not remark- 
able, unless for one unfortunate incident. In the 
Income Tax Case (1895, Pollock vs. Farmer/ 
Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429, i5g j- 
601), one of immense importance and historical 
interest, Shiras was long supposed to have 
changed his vote on reargument, thus, by a vote 
of five to four, causing reversal of the first de- 
cision and nullification of the federal statute as 
unconstitutional (Warren, post, II, 700). Vio- 
lent criticism followed, hut since the grant of a 
reargument concedes the propriety of changed 
opinions, personal criticism was necessarily un- 
just, particularly so if it was in truth, as inti- 
mated by Chief Justice Hughes, another of the 
justices who changed his vote (C. E. Hughes 
The S upreme C ourt, 1928, p. 54) . The criticisms 
directed against him Shiras met with silence. 
He resigned on Feb. 23, 1903, under the statute 
of 1869 permitting voluntary retirement on full 
pay at the age of seventy, after ten years of serv- 
ice. He had married, Dec. 31, 1857, Lillie E. 
Kennedy, daughter of Robert T. Kennedy a 
manufacturer of Pittsburgh. Two sons, both 
lawyers, survived him. He died in Pittsburgh 
as the result of a fall. ' 

[Shiras* opinions are to be found in 146-188 XJ. S 
For biog data and comment see H. L. Carson 
I he Hist of the ^prcme Court (1902), IL 560-64; 
Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in U. S. Hist 
(rev. ed., 1926), 11, 699 and index; Yale Univ. Obit. 
Record, 1925 ; Who’s Who in America, 1922-23 • Re- 
port of the ...Pa. Bar Asso., 1925 ; H. Y. Times, Aug. 

T.S.P. 
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SHIRAS, OLIVER PERRY (Oct. 22, 1833- 
Jau. 7, 1916)7 jurist, brother of George Shiras 
J , was one of four sons of George and Eliza 
(Herron) Shiras. The home of the family dur- 
ing his youth was on a farm near the Ohio River 
about twenty miles from his birthplace, Pitts- 
burgh. At the age of fifteen he entered the pre- 
paratory department of Ohio University at 
Athens, where he graduated in 1853. Thence he 
went to Yale. After a year of scientific study, 
he decided to be a lawyer and in 1856 obtained 
the degree of LL.B. Attracted by the bustling 
character of Dubuque, Iowa, while exploring 
the West for professional opportunity, he was 
easily persuaded by old friends, the Herron 
brothers, to settle there in preference to Chicago. 
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On Aug-. 9, 1856, he was admitted to the Iowa 
bar. Confident of the future, in February 1857 
he married Elizabeth Mitchell of Springfield, 
Ohio, by whom he had four children. In Au- 
gust 1862 he was commissioned first lieutenant 
and quartermaster of the 27th Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, but was transferred to staff duty as 
an aide to Brigadier-General F. J. Herron [g.z/.] 
before his own regiment was mustered in. Serv- 
ice as judge advocate took him campaigning 
with the Army of the Frontier, but he resigned 
in December 1863 and returned to resume the 
practice of law at Dubuque. His firm main- 
tained an enviable reputation until it was dis- 
solved by political preferment. When the fed- 
eral judicial district of northern Iowa was cre- 
ated, Shiras was appointed judge, in August 
1882. Thereupon he made one of his partners 
clerk of the court, and in November of the same 
year the other partner, D. B. Henderson 
was elected to Congress. 

On the federal bench Shiras was known for 
his wisdom, integrity, and precise reasoning. 
His little manual, Equity Practice in the United 
States Circuit Courts (1889) , is perhaps as much 
an evidence of his own interests as it is an at- 
tempt to aid the busy practitioner and the nov- 
ice. One of the most important disputes to come 
before him was an action in equity — ^the final 
episode in the long stream of litigation flawing 
from the ambiguous Des Moines River improve- 
ment land grant. The government presented a 
bill to confirm the title of certain settlers to land 
they were supposed to have obtained from the 
United States, but Shiras, following the prece- 
dents of previous cases, dismissed the claim, 
though he recognized the injustice of deciding 
the dispute in favor of either party and recom- 
mended that Congress compensate the injured 
settlers for the loss of their homesteads (43 Fed- 
eral Reporter^ i). The Supreme Court sustained 
this judgment, and Congress eventually followed 
his advice (142 Z 7 , S,j 510; 28 U. S. Statutes at 
Large, 396). The occasion for his principal ju- 
dicial contribution, however, arose in connec- 
tion with the attempt of the railroads to avoid 
regulation of interstate traffic before Congress 
assumed control in 1887. In opposition to the 
doctrine of a legal vacuum created by the failure 
of Congress to exercise its power (Swift vs. 
Railroad Companies, 58 Federal Reporter, 858), 
Shiras in 1894 enunciated the conception of a 
national common law subject to independent ap- 
plication by the federal courts irrespective of 
state interpretation. He held that the binding 
force of the general system of jurisprudence as 
applied to the whole country by the federal gov- 


ernment was not derived from action by the states 
or subject to abrogation by them. In the ab- 
sence of congressional legislation, the common 
rules of the common law prevail. Thus the rail- 
roads could not escape responsibility in a sphere 
of anarchy. His elaborate opinion in Murray 
vs. Chicago & North Western (62 Federal Fe- 
porter, 24) was cited with approval by Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court (181 U. S., 92), 
and has become the accepted view. 

On Oct. II, 1888, in St. Paul, Minn., Shiras 
married his second wife, Hetty E. (Spaulding) 
Cornwall. He retired from the bench at the age 
of seventy, in November 1903, and thereafter de- 
voted his attention to civic affairs until his death 
in 1916. 

CE. H. Stiles, Recolkcticns and Sketches of Noia-’ 
hie Lawyers and Public Men of Early Iowa (1916), 
167-69 ; Who's Who in America, 1914— 15.; Proc . . . 
Iowa State Bar Asso., 1916; Yale Univ. Obit. Record, 
1916; Dubuque Times-J ournal, Jan. 7, 16, 1916.] 

J.E.B. 

SHIRLAW, WALTER (Aug. 6, 1838-Dec. 
26, 1909), genre, portrait, and mural painter, and 
engraver, was born at Paisley, Scotland. His fa- 
ther was an inventor, and a maker of the hand- 
looms used in the weaving of Paisley shawls. 
Before Walter was three the family came to 
America and settled in New York, where at the 
age of twelve he left school and entered the em- 
ploy of a firm of real-estate agents. Soon after- 
ward he was apprenticed for a term of five years 
to an engraver of banknotes, and during that 
time succeeded in saving about $800 with which 
to begin a career as a painter. His first picture 
was hung at the National Academy exhibition of 
1861, but a few years later he found it expedient 
for economic reasons to return to engraving for 
a livelihood. For five years, until 1870, he was 
with the Western Bank Note and Engraving 
Company of Chicago. He was active in the 
founding of the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
was conceived about this time. In 1870 he went 
to Munich, where for about seven years he 
studied and painted. His first teacher was 
George Raab, in whose class he obtained a sound 
knowledge of drawing; later he came under 
the instruction of Alexander Wagner, A. G. 
Yon Ramberg, and Wilhelm Lindenschmit, the 
younger. It was at Munich that he painted his 
two best pictures, ‘Toning the Bell’ (1874) 
and ‘‘Sheep-Shearing in the Bavarian High- 
lands” (1876). Returning in 1877 to New York, 
where he exhibited his “Sheep-Shearing” at the 
National Academy, he became one of the found- 
ers and the first president of the Society of 
American Artists, taught in the Art Students* 
League, and occupied a studio in the old uni- 
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versity building in Washington Square. In 1880 
he married Florence Manchester. That year at 
the Doll and Richards gallery, Boston, he opened 
a notable "one-man show" containing fifty-eight 
oil paintings and a large collection of water col- 
ors and drawings. About ten years later m held 
another important exhibition in Boston. He be- 
came an Academician in 1888. 

When mural decorations became popular he 
was commissioned to execute a frieze symboliz- 
ing peace and plenty for Darius Ogden Mills 
[g,?7.] of New York. In this rich composition, 
which is excellent in design and felicitous in 
mood, he employed not only human figures but 
animals, birds, flowers, and fruits. A still move 
important decoration from his hand is the ceil- 
ing painting, "The Sciences," in the ^entrance 
pavilion of the west corridor in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, a series of eight female 
figures whose symbolic value is obvious enough 
but not over-emphasized. The design is con- 
spicuously good, the play of line in the draperies 
being exceptionally fluid and rhythmical. He 
was one of the group of painters who decorated 
the dome of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
building of the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. He also did some minor decorative 
work for the house of William Thomas Evans 
including two stained-glass windows, 
"The Rainbow" and "The Lost Chord." He 
traveled much, and ever3rwhere recorded his im- 
pressions. He made a considerable number of 
illustrations, usually in charcoal, for such maga- 
zines as the Century and Harper's Monthly. 
He was a master designer, a serious and weighty 
painter, an influential teacher, a man of culture 
and intelligence, and his success, though not 
phenomenal, was fairly commensurate with his 
merits. In the summer of 1909 he went to Spain ; 
in December in Madrid he became ill and died 
after three weeks. He was buried in the English 
cemetery there. Soon after his death memorial 
exhibitions of his pictures were held in New 
York, Buffalo, Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. His pictures are in mu- 
seums in St Louis, Buffalo, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and Indianapolis ; and in the Century, Lotos, 
and Salmagundi Clubs, New York. The examples 
in St. Louis and Buffalo are of his best, hut 
"Toning the Bell," probably his masterpiece, is 
privately owned (1934) in Chicago. 

[Who^s Who m America, 1908-09 ; T. H. Bartlett, 
in Am. Art Rev., Jtily and Aug, 1881, a full account 
of Shirlaw ; W. H. Downes and F. T, Robinson, “Later 
Am. Masters," in New England Mag., Apr. 1896 ; 
Royal Cortissoz, “Color in the Court of Honor at the 
Fair," Century Mag., July 1893 ; A. J. Searle, in Inter- 
mt. Studio, May 19 ii,* S. G. W. Benjamin, Our Am. 
Artiste C1S79) ; Samuel Isham, The Hist, of Am. 
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Painting (1905) ; Clara E. Clement and Laurence Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century (1885) ; Hand- 
book of the New Lib. of Congress (1897), comp, by 
Herbert Small; Art Inst, of Chicago, A Memorial Coll, 
of Works by Walter Shirlaw, N. A. (1911); Cat. of 
Am. Paintings Belonging to William T. Evans (1900) ; 
Cat of the Private Art Coll, of T. B. Clarke (1899) ; 
obituaries in Am. Art News, Jan. i, 1910, N. Y. Times, 
Dec. 30, 1909.] W.H. D. 

SHIRLEY, WILLIAM (Dec. 2, 1694-Mar. 
24, 1771), colonial governor, was born at Pres- 
ton, in Sussex, the son of William Shirley, a 
London merchant, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Godman of Ote Hall, Wivelsfield, Sussex. 
When he was seven years old his father died, 
leaving him with comparatively little property 
hut with aristocratic tastes and connections. 
From the Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
he was admitted pensioner at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and received the degree of A.B. in 
1714/15. On July 3, 1720, he was called to the 
bar. Meanwhile he had married Frances, daugh- 
ter of Francis Barker of London. Five daugh- 
ters and four sons were born to them. For eleven 
years Shirley practised law in London, gaining 
a substantial reputation and influential friends, 
but not much money. A crisis in his financial 
affairs decided him to emigrate to America, and 
with his family he landed at Boston, Oct. 27, 
1731, bearing a letter from his kinsman and life- 
long patron, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of 
Newcastle, to Gov. Jonathan Belcher [g.e;.]. 

Shirley was by nature a "prerogative man” 
and his earliest case in Boston of a controversial 
sort aligned him with that party. While Belcher 
yielded more and more to the colonial view of 
business matters, Shirley upheld the imperial. 
He was appointed judge of admiralty in 1733, a 
post he soon exchanged for that of advocate- 
general. He labored faithfully to enforce the 
Molasses Act and other measures relative to 
trade, while in his private capacity he became 
counsel for Samuel Waldo [g.?/.], a. large oper- 
ator in timber lands and one of the richest capi- 
talists of Boston. Unsympathetic toward Bel- 
cher’s policy of permitting the exploitation of the 
King’s Woods by colonial business men, Shirley 
sent to England by the hand of his wife a report 
which tended to weaken the confidence of the 
government in Belcher’s administration. Fran- 
ces Shirley also improved the occasion to plead 
her husband’s cause. He had already asked for 
several offices without success ; she now pressed 
the Duke of Newcastle for a salary for the Advo- 
cate-General, or for her husband’s appointment 
as collector of customs or naval officer at Bos- 
ton, and finally, for his appointment as governor. 
In 1739 she was joined in England by Waldo, 
who was anxious to be rid of Belcher. The Gov- 
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ernar for tlie moment was still too strong^ to be 
displaced, but in 1740 Shirley’s opportunity 
arose, with the necessity for raising troops in 
New England for the English expedition to the 
West Indies. Acting on Newcastle’s suggestion, 
he was much more successful in enlisting re- 
cruits than the unpopular Belcher, and this suc- 
cess enabled him to supersede his rival. He was 
commissioned governor of Massachusetts on 
May 25, 1741. 

One of the first difficulties he had to meet was 
the problem of the land bank, left to him by his 
predecessor. This agrarian scheme for cheap 
money had created much ill feeling in the col- 
ony, but Shirley handled his share in it with 
adroitness, winning the respect even of the de- 
feated land bankers. On his accession to ofiEce he 
also found the colonial defense in a precarious 
condition, but eventually persuaded the General 
Court to make fairly liberal appropriations for 
the repair of Castle William and other fortifica- 
tions. By the time that war with the French, 
which he had foreseen, was declared in 1744, he 
had put the colony into a fair state of defense, 
and adjusted the problem of paper money. 

With the outbreak of hostilities he at once 
showed himself alive to the economic impor- 
tance of the war from the standpoint of the col- 
onies, particularly as concerned the fisheries. 
To protect these and to provide themselves a 
naval base, the French, at vast expense, had for- 
tified Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, but as 
Shirley knew, the garrison there was in a weak 
condition, owing to the neglect and venality of 
the authorities. After the beginning of war, the 
French governor made an attack on an out- 
post of New England fishermen on Canso Island 
which, though ineffectual, aroused the ire of 
New England, and Shirley conceived the desire 
to capture Louisbourg. Undismayed by the fail- 
ure to receive encouragement from the govern- 
ment in England, he matured his plans and laid 
the proposition before the General Court of 
Massachusetts. That body at first would have 
nothing to do with it, but the governor had 
gained the confidence of prominent merchants 
and with their help succeeded in winning the 
Court to the support of his plans, provided the 
other New England colonies would cooperate in 
the audacious project. The other governors 
promptly consented, and the expedition was set 
under way. 

Shirley ably handled the negotiations with the 
other governments, the Court, and the English 
authorities. Carefully side-stepping trouble with 
the touchy governor of New Hampshire, Ban- 
ning Wentworth who desired to lead 
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the expedition, Shirley appointed William Pep- 
perrell [q.v."] to the command. Meanwhile New- 
castle in England had been more active in their 
behalf than the colonists knew, and Commodore 
Peter Warren [g.t/.], in command of the fleet 
cruising in the West Indies, had been ordered 
to cooperate with the colonial forces. After some 
delay, Shirley was able to dispatch some thirty- 
three hundred men from Massachusetts, who 
with the smaller forces sent by New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, arrived at Louis- 
bourg a few days after the fleet had taken up its 
position there. The undertaking was completely 
successful, and the capture of the weakly defend- 
ed fortress on June 17, 1745, was the one great 
English victory of the war. Shirley wrote an 
account of it which was published in A Letter 
to .. . the Duke of Newcastle: with a Jour- 
nd of the Siege of Louisbourg (1746) . The gov- 
ernment rewarded his services by making him 
colonel of a British regiment to be raised from 
the New England provincial troops, and used 
him as a clearing house in examining the claims 
of the northern colonies for reimbursement of 
expenditures growing out of the war. Massa- 
chusetts’ share of the amount allowed by Parlia- 
ment in 1748 was approximately £183,649. With 
this unprecedented amount in hard cash the col- 
ony was enabled to retire its paper money and 
place its finances on a sound basis. 

Meanwhile, in 1749, Shirley had gone to Eng- 
land on leave. While there he was appointed a 
member of the commission sitting in Paris to 
determine the boundary line between French 
North America and New England. The nego- 
tiations were spun out to interminable length 
and it was not until 1753 that he returned to his 
post in Boston. His first wife had died there in 
September 1746, and in Paris he married a 

young Frenchwoman, Julie , the daughter 

of his landlord. 

Shirley foresaw that war must soon begin 
again between England and France, and as early 
as January 1754, writing to the authorities in 
England, urged the importance of uniting the 
colonies and the strategic significance of Crown 
Point. He also did what he could to establish 
friendly relations with the Indians. In Febru- 
ary 1755 he was appointed major-general and in 
April was one of &e five governors who attend- 
ed a council of war with Gen. Edward Braddock 
[q.v^ at Alexandria, Ya., to bring about con- 
certed action. Here he argued the importance 
of controlling the Great Lakes, and when the 
council decided to move against Niagara, Crown 
Point, and the forks of the Ohio, Shirley was 
given command of the Niagara expedition. Af- 
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ter the death of Braddock ia July, he was the ac- 
IcBOwledged commander of all the British forces 
on the continent and in August he was formally 
appointed to that position, although “his ^nends 
saw the risk he was running, and wished he had 
contented himself with his civil station” (Hutch- 
inson, post, III, 3S). His plans were sound and 
that they were unsuccessful must be attributed 
in great measure to bickerings among the col- 
onies, their failure to provide men and supplies, 
and jealousy and lack of cooperation on the part 
of individuals which Shirley had neither the ca- 
pacity nor the prestige to overcome. He himself 
took the field with the Niagara expedition, which 
got no further than Oswego; confronted by a 
strong French force at Kingston, he left a gar- 
rison— inadequately provisioned— and turned 
back to Boston. His eldest son, secretary to 
Braddock, had been killed in Pennsylvania with 
his chief ; his second son, a captain, died of fever 
on the Oswego expedition. 

Meanwhile, the Governor's political enemies 
had been increasing in numbers and strength, 
and with the failure of his military venture they 
accused him of gross mismanagement and of in- 
termeddling in Indian affairs, the sole province 
of William Johnson At the same time a 

number of letters from some officer in the Brit- 
ish colonies to the French were intercepted ; in 
England it was believed these letters might have 
been written by Shirley, and the home authori- 
ties suspected him of treason. He was replaced 
as commander in chief temporarily by James 
Ahercromby and then by John Campbell, Earl 
of Loudoun [qq.vJ], The latter, irritated by the 
evidences of Shirley's inefficiency as a military 
man and carelessness in financial matters, took 
an intense dislike to him and for a while seemed 
to be intent on destroying him. Shirley was or- 
dered to England early in 1756 and after unwar- 
ranted delay sailed in October, arriving as his 
patron's ministry fell and was followed by that 
of Pitt. Officials of the War Office wished to have 
him court-martialed, but for lack of evidence 
against him the matter was dropped in the fall 
of 1757. Meanwhile, he had been succeeded as 
governor of Massachusetts by Thomas Pownall 
[g.z/.]. He was given the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral and was promised the post of governor of 
Jamaica but did not receive it; in 1761 he was 
made governor of the Bahama Islands. This post 
he relinquished to his only surviving son, Thom- 
as, in 1767. Two years later he returned to Mas- 
sachusetts and took up his residence in his man- 
sion, ^^Shirley Place," at Roxbury, where in 
March 1771 he died. 

Shirley with reason has been called a ^'place- 
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hunter" — even after he became governor of 
Massachusetts he expressed a desire for other, 
perhaps more comfortable, appointments. Nev- 
ertheless, as an executive he showed ability and 
tact, and although he steadily upheld what he 
believed to be the rights of the Crown, he be- 
came one of the most popular of colonial gov- 
ernors. In spite of his straitened circumstances 
and loose handling of army contracts and 
finances, his personal integrity was unimpeach- 
able. Although as a military commander he was 
neither a tactician nor an organizer, he had more 
than any other contemporary governor a broad 
grasp of the whole imperial problem. 

[The major published source is Correspondence of 
William Shirley . . . 1731-1760 {2 vols., 1912), ed. by 
C. H. Lincoln. See also Wm. A.lexander, The Conduct 
of Maj. Gen. Shirley . . . Briefly Stcited (1758), a vindi- 
cation by his private secretary ; “Aspinwall Papers," 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 4 ser. IK-X (1871) ; "The 
Belcher Papers,” Ibid., 6 ser. VI-VII (1893-94) ; "The 
Pepperrell Papers,” Ibid., 6 ser. X (1899) ; Acts of the 
Privy Council of England, Colonial Ser., vols. III-VI 
(19 10-12) ; John and J. A. Venn, Ahimni Cantahri- 
gienses, pt. i, vol. IV (1927) ; Thomas Hutchinson, 
The Hist, of the Province of Mass. _ Bciy, vol. Ill 
(1828) ; H. L. Osgood, The Am. Colonies in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (1924), vols. Ill, IV ; S. M. Pargellis, 
Lord Loudoun in North America (1933) ; J* T. Adams, 
Revolutionary Nczv England (1923); E. P, Shirley, 
Stemmata Shirleiana (1873) ; H. W. Foote, Annals of 
King's Chapel {2 vols., 1882— 96) ; G. A. Wood, Wil- 
liam Shirley (1920) is an administrative study cover- 
ing the years 1731-49. The sketch by J. A. Doyle in 
Diet. Nat. Biog. is not very satisfactory.] X. A. 

SHOBONIER [See Shabonee, c. 1775-1859]. 

SHOLES, CHRISTOPHER LATHAM 

(Feb. 14, i8i9~Feb, 17, 1890), printer, j ournal- 
ist, inventor, the son of Orrin Sholes, was born 
on a farm at Mooresburg, Pa. His ancestors, 
who came from England, settled in the vicinit]^ 
of Groton, Conn. He is said to have been a lin- 
eal descendant of John and Priscilla Alden, and 
to have had several ancestors who served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary War. When 
Sholes was young his parents moved to Danville, 
Pa., where he attended Henderson’s school until 
he was fourteen. When he had completed an ap- 
prenticeship of four years on the Danville Intel- 
ligencer, his parents moved to Wisconsin and 
settled at Green Bay. Although he was in rather 
delicate health, young Sholes went to work im- 
mediately at his trade ; within a year he had be- 
come state printer and had taken charge of the 
house journal of the territorial legislature, car- 
rying it to Philadelphia to be printed. At twenty 
he left home to follow his brother Charles to 
Madison, Wis., where the latter had acquired 
a substantial interest in the Wisconsin Enquirer. 
After service for a year as editor of this paper 
and as journal clerk of the legislature, he mar- 
ried Mary Jane McKinney at Green Bay on Feb. 
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4, 1841, and moved to Southport (later Kenosha), 
Wis., to become editor of the Southport Tele- 
graph for four years, resigning when he was 
appointed postmaster of Southport, by President 
Polk. Through his activities as a j ournalist and 
postmaster, he was eventually drawn into poli- 
tics in spite of the fact that he was very poorly 
fitted for it by character and temperament. He 
served, however, with credit to his constituents, 
two terms as state senator, and one term in the 
state assembly. In i860 he moved with his family 
to Milwaukee, where he had accepted the editor- 
ship of the Milwaukee News. Subsequently he 
served as editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel but 
gave up this position to become collector of the 
port of Milwaukee, an appointment made by 
President Lincoln. 

That Sholes was possessed of inventive genius 
in addition to his journalistic and political ability 
is evidenced by the fact that at an early date in 
his newspaper work he devised a method of ad- 
dressing newspapers by printing the names of 
subscribers on the margin, but his extremely 
busy life at this time prevented his following 
closely his inventive bent. His less arduous duties 
as collector of customs presumably gave him the 
opportunity of exercising these talents again, for 
he and a machinist friend, Samuel W. Soule, 
were granted a patent for a paging machine on 
Sept. 27, 1864, and one for a machine numbering 
serially the pages of blank books on Nov. 13, 
1866; on Apr. 30, 1867, Sholes alone received 
patent No. 64,375 for an improvement on the 
numbering machine. Both men had space to work 
in a small machine-shop where there was also a 
third inventor, Carlos Glidden. The latter one 
day suggested to Sholes that as he had devised 
a numbering machine he ought to be well fitted 
to perfect a letter-printing machine, and referred 
him to a published account of a writing machine 
newly invented in London by John Pratt 
The suggestion so much appealed to Sholes that 
he devoted the rest of his life to the perfection of 
the typewriter, which he lived to see definitely 
established and in use throughout the world. 
Sholes, Glidden, and Soule were granted a patent 
for a typewriter, No. 79,265, on June 23, 1868, 
and another. No. 79,868, a month later. For the 
next five years Sholes struggled unsuccessfully 
to make and market the machine. In August 
1871 he obtained a third patent for improvements. 
His partners one at a time relinquished their 
rights in the patents for working capital, and on 
Mar. I, 1873, he gave up his rights to the Rem- 
ington Arms Company for $12,000. This com- 
pany, with its complement of fine machinery and 
expert mechanics, perfected the Sholes typewrit- 
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er and successfully introduced it as the Reming- 
ton typewriter. Sholes continued making type- 
writer experiments with the help of two sons, 
giving all of the results to the Remington com- 
pany. His last patent was granted Aug. 27, 1878. 
The strain told on his naturally frail constitution, 
however; he became consumptive, and spent the 
last nine years of his life in search of health, 
though he continued to work on inventions even 
when he was too weak to he about. He was sur- 
vived by his wife, six sons, and four daughters. 

CWaldemar Kaempffert, A Popular Mist, of Am. In- 
vention (1924), vol. I; C. E. Weller, The Early Hist, 
of the Typewriter (1918) ; H. W. Roby, The Story of 
the Invention of the Typewriter (1925), ed, by M. M. 
Quaife ; Herkimer County Hist. Soc., The Story of the 
Typewriter j J873-192S (1923) ; obituary in Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Feb. .18, 1890; correspondence with family, 
U. S. Nat. Museum.] C-W. M — n. 

SHONTS, THEODORE PERRY (May 5, 
1856-Sept. 21, 1919), railroad executive, chair- 
man of the second Isthmian Canal Commission, 
was a son of Dr. Henry Daniels and Margaret 
Nevin (Marshall) Shonts. He was born in 
Crawford County, Pa., where members of the 
Shonts (or Shontz) family, coming from Lan- 
caster County, had settled about 1800. As a boy 
he went with his parents to Appanoose County, 
Iowa, and there he grew to manhood Dependent 
on the district schools of a new country for his 
education, he was a schoolmaster himself at six- 
teen and then passed four years at Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, 111 ., where he was graduated 
in 1876. Upon his return to Iowa, the distinction 
of his work as comptroller for an investment 
company at Centerville, Iowa, soon led to a de- 
mand for his services as accountant for banks in 
the state, but he had decided to be a lawyer and 
after studying in the office of Gen. Francis M. 
Drake later governor of Iowa, he was 

duly admitted to the bar and made a partner in 
the firm. Drake, however, was an aggressive and 
successful organizer and builder of railroads and 
after a time he persuaded Shonts to give up the 
law as a profession for a railroad career. The 
first challenge to the younger man's mettle came 
from the Iowa Construction Company, financed 
in the East, which made him responsible for 
building within ninety days 100 miles of road to 
connect with the Central Iowa Railway (later 
Iowa Central). Although fifty-one of the ninety 
days were rainy, the job was completed in ^e 
stipulated time, so that the rails could receive 
locomotives and trains. In 1882 Shonts was 
married to Harriet Amelia Drake (called in his 
will Milla), daughter of his senior partner in &e 
law firm. His advance in railroading was rapid 
He was general superintendent of the Indiaiia, 
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Illinois & Iowa Railroad from 1882 to 1886, 
when he became general manager ; from 1898 to 
1902 he was also president. In time he sncceeded 
to the presidency of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road (1907-12), the Iowa Central Railway 
(1910-11), the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road (1909-11), and the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western (^Xlover Leaf”) Railroad (1904-12). 
He was known in the Middle West among rail- 
road men as an outstanding example of pluck 
and efficiency in management, an executive who 
could give and take hard knocks, who somehow 
succeeded most completely when the odds were 
against him. 

In 1905, at the moment of beginning work on 
the Panama Canal, President Theodore Roose- 
velt was seeking a chairman for the second 
Isthmian Canal Commission. He was advised 
by his secretary of the navy, Paul Morton Iq.vJ], 
that Shonts (of whom Roosevelt had never 
heard) had many of the qualities demanded by 
that position. An interview, in which Shonts 
made his acceptance conditional on his being 
given a free hand and absolute authority, con- 
vinced the President that he was the man for the 
place and the appointment was made, Shonts, 
who cheerfully admitted his ignorance of the 
technique of canal building, was saved by Roose- 
velt from a disastrous error at the start when he 
was persuaded to reverse his intention to supplant 
Col. William C. Gorgas whose super- 

vision of sanitation on the Isthmus led to most 
brilliant results and so made possible the com- 
pletion of the canal with the minimum loss of 
life. Shonts cooperated most effectively with 
Gorgas, putting at his disposal a force of 3,500 
men as a sanitary corps. In this, as in other 
features of his brief canal administration, Shonts 
acted on the assumption that full preparation 
must be made before the actual digging could be 
started. He did this work of preparation so 
thoroughly that when construction was begun, 
under other direction, it went forward with 
marvelous speed. 

Just what led Shonts to resign from the Canal 
Commission in 1907 may never be known. He 
was committed to the contract system of con- 
struction and when Roosevelt decided against 
that procedure he may have thought it impossible 
to continue (W, J. Abbot, Panama and the Canal, 
1914, pp. 188—90) . He was at once made presi- 
dent of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
(^d of its parent company, the Interborough- 
Metropolitan) of New York City, where a con- 
solidation of subway, elevated, and surface lines 
had just been effected. Although the problems 
of city passenger traffic were as new to Shonts 

II 
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as those of canal-digging had been two years be- 
fore, he faced them with no lack of confidence * 
by dint of hard work and intense application he 
mastered some of the most serious of them, hut 
the rapid growth of demand for transportation 
facilities outran even the expansion that he was 
able to achieve. Yet the same executive ability 
that he had developed when a young man in west- 
ern railroading scored successes for him in New 
York. 

Shonts died of pneumonia on Sept. 21, X919. 
For more than ten years he had been estranged 
from his wife. His will made provision for her, 
but a clause leaving the residuary estate to Mrs. 
Amanda C. Thomas gave rise to litigation ex- 
tending over two years {New York Times, Sept. 
21, Nov. 8, 1919; Apr. II, 1920; Apr. 9, 1921). 
In the end the higher courts confirmed the will, 
but many of the securities comprising the tes- 
tator's property were found to be worthless. Two 
married daughters shared in the bequests. 

[Walter Wellman, “The New Executive of the Pana- 
ma Canal/* in Am. Monthly Review of Reviews, May 
1905 ; letter from Roosevelt, Jan. 22, 1907, printed in 
W. L. Pepperman, IVho Built the Panama Canal (1915), 
pp. .238-39 ; J. B. and Farnliam Bishop, Goethals: 
Genius of the Panama Canal (1930), pp. 129—30; The 
Biog. Directory of ^ the Railway Officials of America, 
1913 J Who* s Who in America, 1918-19.] W B S 

SHOOK, ALFRED MONTGOMERY (July 
16, 1845-Mar. 18, 1923), Southern industrialist, 
the eldest son of James Keith and Eliza Hern- 
don (Green) Shook, was born near Winchester, 
Franklin County, Tenn. The Shooks, of Ger- 
man descent, had moved Westward before 1800 
and finally settled in Middle Tennessee; the 
Greens were more recent comers from Virginia. 
Alfred grew up on his parents' farm and attend- 
ed the country school. He joined the Confed- 
erate cavalry in June 1862 but his military career 
was cut short when, in February 1863, he was 
wounded and captured at Fort Donelson. Held 
as a prisoner in the North until the end of the 
war, he returned to Tennessee in January 1866. 

Through an uncle, he was soon placed in 
charge of the Tehnessee Coal & Railroad Com- 
pany's store at Tracy City, where he rapidly 
worked his way to a position of responsibility in 
the company. The mineral resources of the South 
were looked upon as a possible means of economic 
recovery from the effects of the Civil War and 
attracted many an enterprising Southerner from 
the impoverished agricultural districts. Shook, 
like his older associates, engaged in coal mining 
without any scientific training, but his capabili- 
ties were recognized by the new manager of the 
company, James C. Warner who appointed 
him superintendent in 1868. Shook's account of 
the struggles and discouragements of these early 
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years portrays in realistic fashion the industrial 
pioneering- of the '‘New South,” where the mar- 
gin between success and failure was narrow in- 
deed (see Armes, post ) . The growth of the com- 
pany's business during the seventies, however, 
justified a venture into the manufacture of coke 
and convinced Shook that the future of the en- 
terprise would be assured by utilizing this fuel 
in the company’s furnaces. Under his manage- 
ment the Sewanee Furnace was built at Cowan, 
Tenn., in i8Bi, and the following year the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, as it 
was now called, absorbed a rival English con- 
cern, The Southern States Coal, Iron & Land 
Company, operating a furnace near Chattanooga. 
Shook as general manager until 1886 was in di- 
rect touch with both the metallurgical and the 
accounting problems of the business ; he mastered 
the intricacies of the blast furnace and saved the 
company many a dollar in operating expenses. 

As the business was expanded and the stock 
increased to $10,000,000, the control passed from 
the hands of the Tennessee group to speculators 
on the New York Exchange, and a reorganiza- 
tion early in 1886 cost Shook his position. At 
this critical moment, however, industrial affairs 
in Birmingham, Ala., worked to his advantage 
and transferred the principal activity of the Ten- 
nessee Company to that city. The Pratt Coal & 
Iron Company of Enoch Ensley [g.z/.], repre- 
senting the largest iron interests of that region, 
was suddenly brought under the control of the 
Tennessee company by Shook and his Tennessee 
associates, who enlisted enough capital to secure 
options previously issued on the Pratt corpora- 
tion. The Tennessee company, with its prestige 
so suddenly enhanced, underwent another reor- 
ganization, and Shook was reinstated as general 
manager. Closely associated with Ensley now, 
he worked to carry out the latter’s dream of a 
new industrial city near Birmingham, and in 
1889 the fourth up-to-date iron furnace went 
into blast. The ultimate goal, however, was the 
manufacture of steel, if it could be made from 
the South’s high-phosphorus ore. Shook’s faith 
in experiments by the Southern Iron Company, 
in which he had been interested in Chattanooga 
in 1890, was justified when the first heat of steel 
was poured at Ensley on Thanksgiving Day 
1899, and the Tennessee company’s steel works 
began a new era in Southern industrial develop- 
ments. His connection with the company was 
almost continuous from the time of its revival 
in 1866 until 1901, and no one contributed more 
in sound judgment and able management to es- 
tablishing its preeminence in the Southern iron 
and steel industry. 
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Shook married Teresa Estill on July ry, 1871, 

and had five children. He was a Presbyterian 
and deeply interested in education. The school 
which he built and furnished at Tracy City at a 
cost of $40,000 is but one example of his wide- 
spread benefactions. He lived in Nashville dur- 
ing most of his life, and died there in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

tTracy City News, supplement, 1895 ; Nashville 
Tennessean, Mar. 19, 1923 ; Who’s Who in America, 
1920-21 ; Ethel Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in 
Alabama (1910) ; Crawford Perkins, The Industrie 
Hist, of Ensley Ala. (1907) ; information as to certain 
facts from Shook’s son, P. G. Shook.] L. J. C. 

SHOREY, PAUL (Aug. 3, i857--Apr. 24, 
1934) > classicist, born in Davenport, Iowa, was 
the son of Daniel Lewis and Maria Antoinette 
(Merriam) Shorey. His parents moved to Chi- 
cago when he was a boy and he received his sec- 
ondary education at the Chicago High School. 
He took his A.B. degree at Harvard in 1878. 
After graduation he studied law in his father’s 
office and was called to the bar in Illinois in 1880. 
He practised law for a brief period in Chicago, 
but not caring for the life went to Europe to pur- 
sue his classical studies. From that time to the 
day of his death in Chicago he never swerved 
from his devotion to the classics or wavered in 
his belief that in them the world could find its 
best literature, its most satisfying philosophy, 
and its most effective instrument of education. 

After attending the University of Leipzig 
(1881-82), the University of Bonn (1882), and 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens (1882-83), he took his Ph.D. degree in 
Munich in 1884. His first academic post in 
America was at Bryn Mawr College, where he 
was professor of Latin and Greek from 1885 to 
1892. His edition of Horace: Odes and Epodes 
(1898, 1910) was the direct outcome of one of 
his courses there. It is unique in the aptness and 
range of the illustrative material drawn from 
Latin, Greek, French, and English literature. 
He was one of the group of scholars whom 
President William Rainey Harper [g.z/.] called 
to the University of Chicago at its founding 
(1892). Coming as professor of Greek, he was 
made head of the department in 1896 and re- 
mained in that position till 1927- 1901-02 he 

was annual associate director of the American 
School of Qassical Studies at Athens. He be- 
came professor emeritus in 1927 but was in- 
vited to continue his courses and he held classes 
till the summer of 1933. He was one of the found- 
ers of the periodical, Classical PhUology, and 
was its editor from 1908 to 1934. In Jnne 1895 
he married Emma L. Gilbert of Philadelphia, 
who survived him; there were no chddreiL 
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Shorey^s greatest contribution to scholarship 
was in the field of Platonic studies. His knowl- 
edge of philosophy, his faculty of keen analysis 
of philosophic concepts, and his command of 
Greek were the chief elements in his effective- 
ness. His first monograph in the subject was 
his doctoral dissertation at Munich, De Platoms 
ideamm doctrina atq'iie mentis Inimanae notioni- 
bus commentatio (1884). Later appeared The 
Idea of Good in Platons Republic (1895); The 
Unity of Platons Thought ( 1903) ; a translation 
of Plato’s Republic in the Loeb Classical Library 
in two volumes (1930-35) ; and the outstanding 
work. What Plato Said (1933). The philosophic 
implications of other Greek authors are consid- 
ered in “The Implicit Ethics and Pyschology of 
Thucydides,^’ Trans. Am. Philological Assoc., 
vol. XXIV (1893), 66-88, and in the more gen- 
eral essay, “The Abiding Power of Greek Philos- 
ophy” in Culture of the Classics (1910). 

He had no patience with modern pedagogical 
methods. He often said that knowledge of the 
subject and some degree of common sense in the 
organization of courses and the handling of 
students constituted the only equipment that a 
teacher needed. In his hands a course in Homer 
or Pindar or Plato was not merely an exercise 
in translation; it was a study of epic or lyric 
poetry or of some phase of philosophy. His in- 
timate knowledge of French and English lit- 
erature and his pertinent and witty application 
of ancient ideas to modern times gave his lec- 
tures a zest that is too often lacking in academic 
classrooms. He supervised more than fifty doc- 
toral dissertations and many of his students be- 
came teachers of Greek and Latin in the colleges 
and universities of the United States and Canada. 
He was convinced that the movement against 
the classics in education was a mistake, and fre- 
quently expressed his views in essays. The best 
known of these are “The Case for the Classics” 
(School Review, November 1910) and “The 
Assault on Humanism” (A tlantic Monthly, June, 
July 1917), but there are many others. 

He was a member of the American Philosophi- 
cd Society, the American Philological Asso- 
ciation (president 1910), the American Institute 
of Archaeology, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and associe de TAcademie Royale 
de Belgique. He had unusual gifts as a public 
speaker. He gave the Turnbull Lectures on 
Poetry at Johns Hopkins and the Lane Lectures 
at Harvard in 1912 ; the Harris Lectures at 
Northwestern University in 1916; the Sather 
Lectures at the University of California (twice) ; 
the Lowell Lectures in Boston; and the Martin 
Lectures at Oberlin. In 1913 he was Roosevelt 


Exchange Professor at the University of Berlin 
and in 1924 he lectured on Aristotle at four of 
the universities of Belgium. Honorary degrees 
were conferred on him by many universities 
Shorey had a rare combination of qualities: he 
had erudition and yet fine literary appreciation- 
he was interested in research, but was also a 
teacher of unusual effectiveness ; he was a clas- 
sicist and a stanch protagonist of the classics as 
a medium of education, but his study of the an- 
cients never dulled the edge of his interest in 
contemporary life. 

[R. J. Bonner, “Paul Shorey,’' in Classical Jour 
June 1934; George Norlin, “Paul Shorey—The Teach- 
er,” in Classical Philology, July 1934, where there is 
also an unsigned obituary article; Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, I 9 S- 2-33 ; personal acquaintance.] G J L 

SHORT, CHARLES (May 28, i82i-Dec. 24, 
1886), classical philologist, was born in Haver- 
hill, Mass., the second of the twelve children of 
Charles and Rebecca (George) Short, and the 
seventh in descent from Henry Short, who emi- 
grated to Ipswich in 1634 and later removed to 
Newbury. At Phillips Academy, Andover, 1837- 
40, he studied Greek and Latin with passionate 
ardor. “I used to open my eyes very early in the 
morning,” he said later, “waiting impatiently for 
daylight, that I might rise and be at my books” 
(Memoir, post, p. 4). Once, when neither his 
teachers nor the available books could satisfy 
him as to a difficult passage in a Greek author, 
he tramped the twenty miles to Cambridge to set- 
tle the matter in the Harvard library. After two 
years of teaching he entered Harvard College in 
1842 and graduated fourth in the famous class of 

1846. While a sophomore he acquired renown 
by a translation into Greek hexameters of H. H. 
Milman’s “The Belvidere Apollo.” He tarried 
a year at Cambridge as a pupil of Prof. Evan- 
gelinus Apostolides Sophocles [q.v.']. He be- 
came an assistant master at his old school in 

1847, was headmaster of the Roxbury Latin 

School, 1848-53, and conducted a school of his 
own in Philadelphia, 1853-63. In 1849 he mar- 
ried Anne Jean, daughter of Elihu Lyman of 
Greenfield, Mass., who with three sons and a 
daughter survived him. In i860 he visited Eng- 
land; he went to Europe again in 1881 and in 
1884. In 1862 he and his wife were confirmed 
in the Episcopal Church in the first class pre- 
sented by Phillips Brooks A year later, 

several clerg5mien having declined, he was elect- 
ed to the presidency of Kenyon College, at 
Gambier, Ohio, in succession to the late Lorin 
Andrews [q.v.']. He retained the strong faculty 
that his predecessor had gathered, made the be- 
ginnings of a college library, and attracted 
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worthy students to the institution, but in 1867, sister, Mary Henry Churchill, only daughter of 
as the result of squabbles among the teachers and Armistead and Jane (Henr^O Churchill, the lat- 
trustees, he resigned. Almost immediately he ter having become Peyton Short's second wife, 
was called to succeed Henry Drisler as The young couple soon returned to Kentucky, 

professor of Latin in Columbia College, New making the entire trip in a spring wagon and 
York, where he remained for the rest of his life, botanizing along the way. 

On its organization in 1872 he was made a mem- After a short stay in Lexington and some 
her of the American Committee on the Revision years in Hopkinsville, combining the practice of 
of the English Authorized Version of the Bible, his profession with botanical researches, he ac- 
to serve in the New Testament Company. Of cepted, in September 1825, a call to the chair of 
his scholarly productions the most notable were materia medica and medical botany at Transyl- 
the monograph on “The Order of Words in At- vania University, which he filled with distinc- 
tic Greek Prose," prefixed to Drisler's edition of tion, serving as dean of the faculty from 1827 to 
Charles D. Yonge's An English-Greek Lexicon 1837. With Dr. John Esten Cooke he 

(1870) ; his work on the letter a in Harper's started the publication, in 1828, of the TransyL 
Latin Dictiojiary (1879); minute tex- vania Journal of Medicine and the Associate Sci- 

tual study, “The New Revision of King James' ences, one of the first periodicals of its kind in 
Revision of the New Testament, as Illustrated the West In this, most of his writings — de- 
by the Gospel of St. Matthew," in the American scriptions of certain medical cases and contri- 
Journal of Philology (vols. II-VII, 1881-86). butions to botany— were published. Notable 
Brander Matthews described him as “a man of among the latter was “A Catalogue of the Na- 
many amusing peculiarities, but possessed of real tive Phaenogamous Plants and Ferns of Ken- 
learning and inspired by a genuine love of let- tucky," which he prepared in cooperation with 
ters" (These Many Years, 1917, p. no). Until Robert Peter and H. A. Griswold (December 
the steady inroads of nephritis began to make 1833, supplemented in the issues of December 
life burdensome for him, he was an able teacher 1834, December 1835, September 1837).^ As an 
and lecturer, and he remained a conscientious illustration of the zeal of himself and his asso- 
one to the end. He died at his home in New ciates, he states that within five years they had 
York and was buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, prepared and distributed 25,000 specimens among 
[C. L. Short, Memoir of the Life of Charles Short, correspondents in Europe and America, who 
MA.,LL.D. (privately printed, 1892), with list of his gave valuable and acceptable material in ex- 

G. F. Smythe, Kenyon Coll. : Its First Century (1924). 1836, p. 348). 

with portrait; N. Y. Daily Tribune, Dec. 25, 1886.] jjjj jg^g Short left Transylvania University to 

G.H. G. g|j ^ similar position in the young Medical In- 
SHOET, CHARLES WILKINS (Oct. 6, stitute of Louisville. After ten years more of 
1794-Mar. 7, 1863), was a physician, teacher, teaching and while still in the prime of life, his 
and botanist, who collected, preserved, classified, own fortune having been augmented by an in- 
and generously distributed to other naturalists heritance from his distinguished uncle, William 
the plants of the little explored country west of Short [q.v.] of Philadelphia, he decided to retire, 
the Alleghanies. A nephew of William Short bought Col. George Hancock’s beautiful estate 
Iq.v.'], he was born at “Greenfield,” Woodford “Hayfield” near Louisville, and indulged him- 
County, Ky., the country place of his parents, self in promoting botenicd research and in the 
Peyton Short and his first wife, Maria (or enjoyment of his family, his gardens, his library, 
Mary), daughter of John Cleves Symmes [g.v.J. his herbarium and his correspondence.^ Here he 
Charles attended Joshua Fry’s celebrated school died of typhoid pneumonia in the sixty-nmth 
in Mercer County, and later, Transylvania Uni- year of his age, and was buried in Cave Hill 
versity, Lexington, where he was graduated with Cemetery. One son and five daughters survived 
honor in 1810. He began the study of medicine him. His valuable herbarium of over is^cra 
with his uncle, Dr. Frederick Ridgely, and in species belongs to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
1813 went to Philadelphia to become the private ences, Philadelphia. Dignity and modesty were 
and beloved pupil of Dr. Caspar Wistar, 1716- perhaps his most noticeable qualities. A love of 
1818 iq.v.l. The University of Pennsylvania accuracy led him always to write out his lectures 
bestowed upon him the degree of doctor of medi- and read them to his pupils. Learned Latin 
cine in the spring of 1815, his thesis being on the phrases were frequent in his addresses. He was 
medicinal virtues of Juniperus Sabina. In No- a member of the Presbyterian Church, and urg^ 
vember of the same year he married his step- upon his students that “strict, unswerving, reh- 
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gious regard for truth which should be the prime 
object in every investigation/^ 

[S. D. Gross, in Proc. Am. Philosophical Soc., vol, X 
(1869) ; Asa Gray, in Am. Jour. Sci., July 1863 ; Louis- 
ville Jour., Mar. 18, 1863 ; Robert Peter, The Hist of 
the Medic. Dept, of Transylvania Univ. (1905), Filson 
Club Pub. No. 20 ; H. A. Kelly Some Am. Medic. Bot- 
anists (1914) ,* Max Meisel, A Bihliog. of Am. Natural 
Hist., vol. II (1926), pp. 455-57 ; Transylvania Jottr. of 
Medicine, vols. I-XII (1828-38) ; Minutes Transyl- 
vania Medic. Faculty ; information from grand-daugh- 
ters and the curator of the dept, of botany, Acad, of 
Nat Sci., Phila.] M.L.D. 

SHORT, SIDNEY HOWE (Oct. 8, 1858- 
Oct. 21, 1902), electrical engineer, inventor, was 
the son of John and Elizabeth (Cowen) Short 
and was born in Columbus, Ohio, where his fa- 
ther was engaged in manufacturing. Like many 
inventors, lie displayed remarkable mechanical 
ingenuity as a child, and was so interested in 
electricity that at the age of fourteen years he 
was an expert telegrapher and had equipped his 
home with a burglar alarm and many other elec- 
trical devices. After completing grade school 
and spending a short time at Capital University, 
Columbus, he entered Ohio State University, 
where he was a student assistant in physics and 
graduated with the degree of B.S. in 1880. Im- 
mediately following his graduation he accepted 
the position of professor of physics and chemis- 
try and vice-president of the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo., and began with enthusiasm 
his professional career. His departments de- 
veloped rapidly; in 1882 the work had become 
so great that he was relieved of chemistry to 
devote his whole time to teaching and research 
in physics. Although his earliest interests in 
electricity were the telegraph and the telephone 
— ^he perfected, patented, and sold a telephone 
transmitter in 1879 — ^he turned his attention to 
arc-lighting and electric traction soon after go- 
ing to Denver, and made important discoveries 
and improvements, many of which he patented. 

After five years at the university he resigned 
and became associated with the United States 
Electrical Company, Denver, Colo., to develop 
and manufacture his inventions. At first he 
worked on improved equipment for electric arc- 
lighting, but about 1886 he invented a double 
reduction electric motor for street railways and 
soon engaged in building electric railways in- 
corporating his inventions. After completing 
several installations and patenting additional im- 
provements in his system, in 1889 he removed 
to Cleveland, Ohio, where with the financial help 
of Charles E. Brush he organized the Short Elec- 
tric Railway Company and began the manufac- 
ture of his railway machinery. He was very 
successful in this but in 1892 sold his company 
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to the General Electric Company. In 1893 he 
became connected with the Walker Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland, which immediate- 
ly entered the electric traction field with an en- 
tirely new system of apparatus of Short’s design; 
by 1898 it had become such a formidable com- 
petitor of both the General Electric and West- 
inghouse companies that the latter felt com- 
pelled to purchase a controlling interest in it. 
Meanwhile Short had started negotiations with 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Company, Ltd., in Eng- 
land for the manufacture of his patented electric 
railway machinery and system. Accordingly late 
in 1898 he went to London, and within eighteen 
months the production of all kinds of equipment 
was under way at a new factory erected at Pres- 
ton. He then became technical director of the 
English Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
organized a technical staff to undertake research 
and development work, and had practically com- 
pleted the work he had gone to England to do 
when he died at the age of forty-four. 

In his brief career he was granted over five 
hundred patents for improvements in electrical 
machinery both by the United States and for- 
eign countries, and was widely recognized as an 
authority in electric railways and continuous 
current motors. He was a pioneer in the use of 
a conduit system of concealed feed rail to avoid 
the use of the overhead wire and trolley, and 
was also very successful with gearless motors in 
which all the gears between the electric motor 
armature and the driven car-axle were elimi- 
nated. He was a member of engineering societies 
in England and the United States, and was a fel- 
low of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He married Mary F. 
Morrison of Columbus, Ohio, in Washington, 
D. C., on July 26, 1881, and at the time of his 
death was survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren. 

{.Electrical Rev., Nov. i, 1902; Electrical Rev. (Lon- 
don), and Electrician (London), Oct. 31, 1902; Wal- 
demar Kaempffert, A Popular Hist, of Am. Invention 
( 19^4) , Patent Office records ; death notice in the Times 
(London), Oct, 23, 1902.] C.W. M ^n. 

SHORT, WILLIAM (Sept. 30, 1759-Dec. 5, 
1849), diplomatist, was born at “Spring Gar- 
den,” Surry County, Ya., the son of William 
Short, a well-to-do planter, and his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir William Skipwith. He was 
graduated in 1779 at the College of William and 
Mary, where he had been one of the founders of 
Phi Beta Kappa and was president of that so- 
ciety from December 1778 to January 1781. In 
1783-84 he was a member of the Executive 
Council of Virginia, then followed Jefferson on 
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his mission to France. Soon after his arrival in 
Paris, he was sent by Jefferson, Adams, and 
Franklin to arrange with the Prussian envoy at 
The Hague for a commercial treaty between 
Prussia and the United States. Hpon the suc- 
cessful conclusion of this business he returned 
to Paris, where he acted as Jefferson’s private 
secretary and later as secretary of legation. Of 
a sensitive, appealing personality, with the easy 
charm of the South in his manner and a perfect 
command of the French language, he achieved 
an enviable position in the highest circles of 
French society. Upon Jefferson’s ^return to 
America in 1789, Short became charge d’affaires, 
and during the next two years was busy attempt- 
ing to negotiate a commercial treaty with F ranee, 
handling the business of American loans in 
Amsterdam, and sending full reports to Jay and 
Jefferson on the political developments in 
France. An enthusiastic witness of the events of 
1789, he became more doubtful of the benefits of 
revolution as the Jacobins rose to power, and his 
outburst against them after the August and Sep- 
tember massacres of 1792 brought him a rebuke 
from Jefferson {Short Papers, 1789^92; Jeffer- 
son, Writings, Ford ed., VI, i 53 '~S 5 )* 

After Jefferson became secretary of state, 
Short nursed every hope of being appointed to 
succeed him as minister to France, but despite 
the weight of Jefferson’s influence, the post went 
to Gouverneur Morris early in 1792, and 

Short reluctantly accepted appointment as min- 
ister at The Hague. With a heavy heart he set 
out from Paris. By this time he had become the 
devoted admirer of Alexandrine Charlotte de 
Rohan-Chabot, familiarly known as Rosalie, the 
young wife of the Due de la Rochefoucauld. It 
was a profound attachment on both sides that 
was destined to last for nearly fifty years, but 
when the assassination of the Duke, in September 
1792, left his widow free to marry again, she was 
restrained by an ideal duty to the aged Duchesse 
d’Anville, her mother-in-law. Her decision was 
one in which Short was bound to concur, but it 
added another to the list of disappointments that 
marked his life. 

In February 1793 he went from The Ha^e to 
Madrid as joint commissioner with William 
Carmichael Iq.v.'] to negotiate a treaty concern- 
ing boundaries, navigation, and commercial 
privileges in regard to Florida and the Missis- 
sippi, and after Carmichael’s recall in the spring 
of 1794, he was made minister resident with sole 
power to carry on the negotiations. Just as suc- 
cess was about to crown his labors, Thomas 
Pinckney [q.v!\ was sent to Spain as envoy ex- 
traordinary and commissioner plenipotentiary 


to conclude the treaty. The appointment for this 
task of Pinckney, still minister at London, was 
the result of the objection of the Spanish court, as 
a pretext for delay, that Short and Carmichael 
were not of sufficient rank to be acceptable ; be- 
fore Pinckney^s arrival, however, Spain had be- 
come ready to negotiate. Although chagrined at 
being superseded. Short continued to handle af- 
fairs until Pinckney’s arrival and then loyally 
cooperated with him in securing the treaty which 
bears Pinckney’s name, signed Oct. 27, 179S* 
Leaving Spain the next day, he lived in Paris 
until 1802, when he returned to the United States. 
In March 1809 he was destined to receive one 
more rebuff. Commissioned by Jefferson in the 
previous August as minister to Russia, he had 
proceeded as far as Paris when he received word 
that a hostile Senate had rejected his appoint- 
ment, declaring a permanent minister to Russia 


unnecessary. 

Short remained in France until 1810, when he 
returned to America, settling in Philadelphia, 
and for the remainder of his life devoted himself 
to his private affairs. He had made profitable 
investments through the Dutch bankers with 
whom he had become acquainted in Amster- 
dam, and had made extensive purchases of land 
in Kentucky and northern New York. During 
the next years he built up a large fortune, but he 
never again interested himself in public office. 
Slightly world-weary, he seemed satisfied to 
look upon the realmi of action from the heights 
of a bitter experience. 

[Tbe best accotint of Short’s career yet publish^ 
appears in S. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (1926). 
Sources include Short Papers and Jefferson Papers, 
Lib. of Cong.; MSS. in the possession of the Short 
family; The Writings of Thomas Jefersem (20 vols., 
1903-04), ed. by A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh ; 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols,, 1892-99), 
ed. by P. L. Ford ; Am. State Papers, For. Rel., yol, 1 
(1832). The account in L. G. Tyler, Encyc. ofVa. 
Biog, (1915), n, 153 , is brief and inapurate. Marie 
G. Kimball, “William Short, Jefferson s Only Son, 
North Am. Rev., Sept, Oct., Nov. 1 926, contains ex- 
tracts from Short’s correspondence with Madame d^a 
Rochefoucauld. See also Wm. and Mary Coll Qu^., 
Apr. 1896; Pemsylvanian (Phila.), Dec. 7, i^ 49 -l 


SHORTER. JOHN GILL (Apr. 23, 1818- 
May 29, 1872), jurist, representative in the Con- 
federate Congress, governor of Alahama, was 
bom in Monticello, Ga., the son of Reuben Clark 
and Martha (Gill) Shorter. His father was a 
physician and planter who came originally from 
Virginia, settled in Georgia in his young man- 
hood, and became a leader in the Democratic 
party in the state. John Gill was one of fh^e^ 
sons who attained prominence in Alabama polih- 
cal life, the other two being Henry Russell, who 
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served for some years as state railroad commis- 
sioner, and Eli Sims, who was a congressman. 

John graduated from Franklin College (now 
the University of Georgia) in 1837 and imme- 
diately went to Eufaula, Ala., where he studied 
law and in 1838 was admitted to the bar. He 
spent four years in practice and was then ap- 
pointed solicitor for the district in which he 
lived. He held this post until 1845, when he was 
elected to the state Senate. After two years in 
that body he declined to serve again and re- 
turned to his law .practice. In 1851 he was elect- 
ed to the lower house of the state legislature, but 
gave up his seat to accept an appointment to the 
circuit bench. Completing his term, he was elect- 
ed to the office in 1852, and rejected six years 
later without opposition. 

He was an enthusiastic supporter of secession, 
and when Governor Moore appointed him Ala- 
bama’s commissioner to the secession convention 
of the state of Georgia, he resigned his position 
on the bench to accept the appointment. Later 
he was chosen to represent his district in the 
provisional Confederate Congress, in the work 
of which he took an active part. An unwavering 
supporter of President Davis, he voted to sus- 
tain all of Davis’s vetoes and favored all meas- 
ures which he recommended He was also active 
in the work of framing the Confederate consti- 
tution. 

In August 1861, while he was in Richmond 
attending the third session of the provisional 
Congress, he was elected governor of Alabama, 
his election being an expression of the loyalty 
which the voters of Alabama accorded the Con- 
federate government. Entering upon the duties 
of his office in a trying time, he was at first given 
enthusiastic support by the people. He exerted 
every effort to construct defenses where they 
were needed and tried especially to defend the 
port at Mobile. He was tireless in raising and 
equipping troops and in caring for the families 
of soldiers. Gradually, however, he lost popular 
support. Union troops invaded the state and 
devastated many parts of it. The tax burden be- 
came increasingly heavy as the war progressed. 
As loyal men went into the army, only the luke- 
warm or indifferent were left behind, and these 
were unwilling to endure the demands made upon 
them by the governor. Shorter, moreover, was 
stanch in his support of the Davis government 
and much of its unpopularity reacted upon him. 
His support of conscription, also, and his collec- 
tion of the tax in kind brought him much criti- 
cism. In the election of 1863 he was defeated by 
a vote of more than three to one. He then re- 
turned to Eufaula and resumed the practice of 
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law, taking no further part in political life. On 
Jan. 12, 1843, he married Mary Jane Battle of 
Eufaula, by whom he had one daughter. 

[A. K Walker, Old Shorter Houses and Gardens 
(1911) ; X M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala 
Biog. {19 2j), vol. IV; B, F. Riley, Makers and Bo 
mance of Ala. Hist, (n.d.) ; William Garrett, Reminis- 
cences of Public Men in Ala. (1872) ; A. B. Moore 
Hist, of Ala. and Her People {1927) ; W. L. Fleming 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala. (1905); Mobile 
Daily Heg., May 30, June i, 1872.] p 

SHOUP, FRANCIS ASBURY (Mar. 22, 
1834-Sept. 4, 1896), Confederate soldier, edu- 
cator, clergyman, was born in Laurel, Ind., the 
eldest son of the nine children of George Grove 
Shoup, a well-to-do merchant, and Jane (Con- 
well) Shoup. His father was a member of the 
Indiana constitutional convention and served for 
many years in the state legislature. His maternal 
grandfather, James Conwell, was also a member 
of the legislature, and was founder of the town 
of Laurel. After attending Asbury University 
(now De Pauw), in Greencastle, Ind., Shoup 
entered the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., where he was graduated in 
1855. He was commissioned second lieutenant 
of artillery and served in Florida on garrison 
duty and during a campaign against the Semi- 
nole Indians. In i860 he resigned from the army, 
studied law, and was admitted to the Indianapo- 
lis bar. During the excitement following the 
John Brown raid, he organized a company of 
zouaves in the city and was chosen captain, but 
in 1861 he returned to Florida and was admitted 
to the St. Augustine bar. Moved by his aristo- 
cratic inclinations and admiration for the South, 
he volunteered for service with the Confederate 
army. 

Upon the order of the governor of Florida, 
Shoup erected a battery at Fernandina. He was 
appointed lieutenant of artillery and in October 
1861 was promoted to the rank of major. After 
a campaign in Kentucky, he became chief of ar- 
tillery under Hardee, and at Shiloh, by effective 
massing of his guns, he played an important part 
in the capture of Prentiss' command. Subse- 
quently, he fought under Beauregard and Hind- 
man and was commended by the latter for his 
conduct at Prairie Grove, Ark. On Sept. 12, 
1862, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general and, after service at Mobile, commanded 
a Louisiana brigade at Vicksburg. He was cap- 
tured upon the fall of the city, but was soon ex- 
changed and served with distinction as chief of 
artillery to Joseph Johnston [q.v^. In the re- 
treat from Dalton to Atlanta, Shoup did not lose 
a single gun, and the works constructed under 
his supervision at the Chattahoochee River were 
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highly praised. When a court of inquiry report- 
ed regarding the loss of stores to Sherman at 
Atlanta in September 1864, he received mild cen- 
sure, Perhaps because of his Northern birth, 
he seems to have been mnch criticized, hut Jef- 
ferson Davis wrote that ‘"the only very clear in- 
formation” communicated to him regarding the 
establishment of munition manufactures in the 
Trans-Mississippi "Vas in the report of that 
much-abused officer, Brigadier- General Shoup” 
(War of the Rebellion: Official Records, Army, 

I ser., LIII, 880). After the removal of John- 
ston, Shoup served as chief-of-staff under Hood. 
He wrote a pamphlet urging the enlistment of 
negro troops which was submitted to the Con- 
federate Congress. 

Upon the reorganization of the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Miss., in 1865, Shoup was 
elected professor of applied mathematics. In 
1868 he took orders in the Episcopal church, 
which he had j oined while the Confederate army 
was at Dalton, and served as rector of St. Pe- 
ter's in Oxford, in addition to his university 
duties. In 1869 he was chosen professor of 
mathematics at the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn., assuming also the duties of 
chaplain. He became rector at Waterford, 
N. Y., in 1875, and later served churches at 
Nashville, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. He 
was recalled to Sewanee in 1883 as professor of 
engineering and physics, and later, of mathe- 
matics, remaining here until his death. As a 
professor, Shoup was "Very stimulating upon 
occasion,” but was unable to raise the average 
student to the level of his metaphysical thought 
and soon gave up the effort (Du Bose, post). He 
had marked intellectual ability and was the au- 
thor of Infantry Tactics (1S62) , Artillery Divi- 
sion Drill (1864), The Elements of Algebra 
(1874), and Mechanism and Personality (1891), 
He was of distinguished military bearing, over 
six feet tall. He was married in 1870 to Esther 
Habersham Elliott of Sewanee, Tenn,, the 
daughter of Bishop Stephen Elliott, grand- 
daughter of Stephen Elliott, and sister of Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott \^qq.v.li She and three children 
survived him when he died at Columbia, Tenn. 

[Information from Miss Laurel Conwell Thayer, In- 
dianapolis, Ind-, Bishop T. F. G-ailor, and a former 
student of Shoup’s, the Rev. W. H. Du Bose; G. W. 
Cullum, Biag. Reg. . . . U. S. Mil. Acad. ( 1 89 1 ) ; Hist. 
Cat. of the XJniv. of Miss. (1910), including a bio- 
graphical sketch by Shoup's wife; G. R. Fairbanks, 
Hist, of the Univ, of the South (1905) ; Hashville Am., 
Sept. 5, 1896.] R.D.M. 

SHOUP, GEORGE LAIRD (June 15, 1836- 
Dec. 21, 1904), first governor of Idaho, was bom. 
at Kittanning, Pa., the son of Henry and Mary 
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Jane (McCain) Shoup. His father was of Dutch 
and his mother of Scotch-Irish descent. He ob- 
tained his education in the public schools of his 
native state before he started with his parents 
for Illinois when about sixteen years of age. The 
financial panic of 1857 broke soon after the fam- 
ily had settled and they were left with little or 
nothing, the parents in poor health. In 1859 
George went into the territory of Colorado to do 
some mining and merchandising in the neigh- 
borhood of Pike's Peak and helped carve out of 
the rugged Rocky ]\Iountains the future state 
of Colorado. When the Civil War began he en- 
listed in September of 1861 in a company of in- 
dependent scouts working in New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Texas. Promotion came rapidly for 
him and when the 3rd Colorado Cavalry was 
formed he w^as commissioned colonel. He took 
part in many sanguinary skirmishes, among 
them, Apache Canon and Sand Creek. He was 
given a leave of absence from his command long 
enough to act as a member of the constitutional 
convention when Colorado made an attempt to 
enter the Union in i8b4. 

After the war he was again in the mercantile 
business. He took a stock of goods to Virginia 
City, Mont, in 1866, and maintained a store 
for a short time but later in the year moved on 
to help found Salmon, Idaho, which he thence- 
forth claimed as his home. Here he was married 
in January 1868 to Lena Darnutzer, of Swiss de- 
scent. Three sons and three daughters were born 
to them. Here, also, a political career began with 
his appointment as commissioner to organize 
Lemhi County, from which, in 1874, he was 
elected to the territorial legislature. In 1878 he 
was a member of the territorial council, and in 
the eighties served on the Republican National 
Committee for Idaho. He represented Idaho at 
the cotton centennial at New Orleans in 1884 
where he spent $35,000 of his own money to ad- 
vertise the resources of Idaho. President Har- 
rison appointed him governor of the territory 
of Idaho on Apr. i, 1889. He at once repeated 
a call issued by his predecessor for a constitu- 
tional convention which met on July 4, 1889. 
When the document was finished, Shoup accom- 
panied it to Washington to work for its ratifica- 
tion by Congress. In the elections that followed 
ratification he became governor of Idaho. The 
metamorphosis of Idaho from territory to state 
then absorbed him. He called the legislature to 
meet in December 1890, and was elected by this 
body to be the first United States senator from 
Idaho. 

His policy in the Senate was to give a gen- 
eral support to all Republican measures, and a 
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special support to those dealing with the welfare 
of his state. He opposed the repeal of the '‘pur- 
chasing clause^’ in the Sherman silver bill by one 
of his two notable speeches in the Senate, and 
then supported the Republican measure in 1900 
to establish the gold standard {Congressional 
Record, 53 Cong., i Sess., pt. II, p. 1440; 5 ^ 
Cong., I Sess., pt. II, p. 1825). He was an op- 
ponent of “free silver” in spite of the fact that 
Idaho was a great producer of that metal. His 
great interest in the territories brought him the 
position as chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, member of committees on Military Af- 
fairs, Indian Affairs, Indian Depredations, Pen- 
sions, and Education. He advocated a liberal 
and just treatment of the Indians, was a firm be- 
liever in a liberal pension law and introduced 
many of the personal bills that President Cleve- 
land vetoed. He believed in the popular election 
of United States senators. He held his place in 
the Senate co-ntinuously for ten years, being de- 
feated in 1901, probably because of his stand on 
the silver question. He died at Boise, Idaho. His 
statue was placed in Statuary Hall at the national 
Capitol by his state in 1910. 

lWko*s Who in America, 1903-05; Biog, Dir. Am. 
Cong. (1928) ; W. B. Mathews, Sketch of the Life and 
Services of the Hon. George L. Shoup (1900) ; Byron 
Defenbach, Idaho, The Place and its People (1933), 
vol- I; J. H. Hawley, ed.. Hist, of Idaho (1920), vol. 
I ; Idaho Daily Statesman,, Dec. 22, 1904 ; Idaho States- 
man, Jan. 16, 18, 1910.] J. E.R. 

SHRADY, GEORGE FREDERICK (Jan. 

14, 1837-110^ 30, 1907), surgeon and medical 
journalist, was the son of John and Margaret 
Beinhauer) Shrady. His father, a schoolmate 
of Washington Irving and Dr. John Wakefield 
Francis [qq.v.], was the son of John Shrady, ac- 
tive Revolutionary patriot, and grandson of 
Johan Schrade of Wiirttemberg, who came to 
America about 171 5 and twenty years later made 
his permanent home in New York city. His 
mother was the grand-daughter of Dr. John W. 
Zeiss of Amsterdam and daughter o-f Frederic 
Beinhauer of Vienna. (See New York Genealog- 
ical cmd Biographical Record, Oct. 1875, p. 198.) 
His brother John also practised medicine in New 
York. Educated in both private and public 
schools in New York, in 1858 he received the 
degree of M.D. from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York. His appointments 
were many; he was connected with St. Francis 
Hospital, New York Cancer Hospital, Columbus 
Hospital, Red Cross Hospital, Home for Incur- 
ables (Fordham), Yassar Hospital (Poughkeep- 
sie), and the Hudson River State Hospital for 
the Insane, and he was physician in chief of the 
New York health department During the Span- 
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ish-American War he was assistant surgeon of 
the Central Park Hospital, New York, and was 
detailed for field duty as well. His attention was 
early turned towards journalism. From i860 
to 1864 he edited the American Medical Times] 
from 1866 to 1904, the Medical Record, which 
he had helped to found. As an editor he cham- 
pioned many important and worthy causes. He 
advocated the abolition of sects in medical prac- 
tice, the improvement of professional education, 
the extension of clinical instruction, and the es- 
tablishment of state examinations for license to 
practice. 

In spite of this work, which was his most im- 
portant contribution to his profession, he did 
not neglect his practice. He was called to attend 
Pres. James Abram Garfield when he was shot 
and Pres. Ulysses S. Grant [.qq.v.'] in his last ill- 
ness, and was consulted by Sir Morrell Macken- 
zie on the illness of the Emperor Frederick III 
of Germany. He served as president of the 
American Medical Editors Association, the New 
York Pathological Society, the Practitioners 
Society of New York, and was a member of a 
number of other organizations. A calm, agree- 
able person, with an unusual gift for mimicry and 
a kindly sense of humor, he won many friends. 
Although a skilful operator, he was inclined to 
be conservative and very much opposed opera- 
tions except when they were absolutely neces- 
sary. His work lay mostly in the field of plastic 
surgery; he wrote a number of articles on that 
subject and in other branches of surgery. His 
touching account of General Grant's Last Days 
(1908), his ‘'Surgical and Pathological Reflec- 
tions on President Garfield's Wound" {Medical 
Record, Oct. 8, 1881), and the satirical ‘'Pine 
Ridge” papers in the Medical Record directed 
against medical charlatanism, are perhaps among 
the most important. In i860 he was married to 
Mary Lewis of New York City, who died in 
1883 ; he was married again on Dec. 19, 1888, to 
Hester Ellen Cantine of Ulster County, N. Y. 
He died in 1907 from sepsis following an attack 
of gallstones. He was survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and three sons (New York Herald, 
post ) , of whom one became a doctor and another, 
Henry Merwin Shrady a well-known 

sculptor. 

\Who‘s Who in America, 1906— 07 ; Am. Medic. Biogs. 
(1920), ed. by H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage; The 
Coll, of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. . . . A Hist. 
(n.d.), vol. I, ed. by John Shrady; Medic. Record, Dec. 
7, 1907 ; obituary in JV*. F. Herald, Dec. i, 1907.] 

G.L.A. 

SHRADY, HENRY MERWIN (Oct. 24, 
1871-Apr. 12, 1922) , sculptor, was born in New 
York City, the son of Mary (Lewis) and George 
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Frederick Shrady [q.v.']. Taking the degree of 
A.B. at Columbia in 1894, Be was diverted from 
aleg-al career into business and for five years was 
with a match company, 1895-1900. After an 
illness and the failure of the company, he began 
to do sketching and modeling. One of his 
sketches, sent to the National Academy of De- 
sign exhibition without his knowledge, was sold, 
and a jeweler offered to take all the small animal 
bronzes he would make. What little technical 
instruction he had, he got from Karl T. F. Bitter 
iq.v.l , who invited him to share a studio. Lack 
of early instruction prolonged all his labors and 
accounts for the small number of his works, of 
which he himself was a severe critic. He en- 
larged figures of a moose and a buffalo for the 
Pan-American Exposition of 1901 at Buffalo, 
and modeled a group of Indians in relief on a 
bronze panel for the pedestal of the Robert Ful- 
ton monument at Spuyten Duyvil. In igoi he 
won a competition with his equestrian Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge, placed in Brooklyn near 
the Williamsburg Bridge. He was elected a 
member of the National Sculpture Society in 
1902, became an associate of the N ational Acad- 
emy of Design in 1909, and was a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

His preeminent achievement in sculpture is 
the Grant memorial in Union Square, forming 
the Capitol end of the Mall in Washington. In 
1902, twenty-three sculptors and associated ar- 
chitects submitted designs {The Grant Memo-- 
rial, post, p. 19) . Those of Shrady and Edward 
Pearce Casey were chosen unanimously by a jury 
made up of two of Grant’s officers, Generals 
John McAllister Schofield and Wesley Merritt; 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens Iqq.v.'] and Daniel 
Chester French, sculptors ; Daniel Hudson Burn- 
ham and Charles Follen McKim [qq.v.], archi- 
tects. The memorial represents a sweeping cav- 
alry charge. In the center of the marble plat- 
form, 252 feet in length, rises the colossal figure 
of Grant, garbed according to his custom in the 
uniform of a soldier, without side arms. The 
horse, two and a half times life-size, is alertly 
intent, while his rider calmly watches the battle. 
This monument, in which there are thirteen 
horses in the round, places Shrady among the 
most prolific equestrian sculptors of all time. 
He spent twenty years laboring on details of ac- 
tion and equipment, which have passed the scru- 
tiny of military men as well as artists, and suf- 
fered a financial loss as the result of such pro- 
longed work. The panels on the memorial were 
executed by Sherry Fry from sketches made by 
Shrady. As a relief from his exacting labors on 
the Grant memorial he accepted commissions for 
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the equestrian statue of Gen. Alpheus Starkey 
Williams in Belle Isle Park, Detroit, Mich., and 
the seated figure of Jay Cooke at Duluth, Minn. 
He made the bust of Grant in the New York 
University Hall of Fame, and for the Holland 
Society of New York he modeled the equestrian 
statue of William the Silent on Riverside Drive, 
New York City. His last w^ork was on the eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee at Char- 
lottesville, Va., which was modified and executed 
by Leo Lentilli. He died two weeks before the 
elaborate ceremonies of dedication of the Grant 
Memorial on Apr. 27, 1922, On Nov. 18, 1896, 
he had married Harrie E. Moore, with whom 
he made his home at Elmsford, N. Y., in a house 
that had been built before the Revolution. He 
had a daughter and three sons, all of whom, with 
his widow, survived him. 

IJVho's Who in America, 1920— 21; R. E. Jackman, 
Am, Arts (1928); Lorado Taft, The Hist, of Am. 
Sculpture (ig 24) ; H. P. Caemmerer, Washington, the 
Nat. Capital (1932) ; The Grant Memorial in Wash- 
ington (1924) ; Mrs. B. S. Church, in /our. of Am. 
Hist., Apr.— June 1973 J C. H. Garrett, in Munsey^s 
Mag., Juiv 1903 ; William Walton, in Scribner^ s Mag., 
Mar. 1911 ; Helen Wright, in and Archaeology, 
Apr. 1922 ; obituary in N. Y . Times, Apr, 13, 1922; in- 
formation from the family.] q 

SHREVE, HENRY MILLER (Oct. 21, 1785- 
Mar. 6, 1851), steamboat captain on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, was a descend- 
ant of Thomas Sheriff who was in Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1641. He was born in Bur- 
lington County, N. J., where his great-grand- 
father, Caleb, had settled about the beginning 
of the century; his parents were Israel and 
Mary (Cokely) Shreve. The father, though a 
Quaker, served as colonel in the Revolutionary 
War, and having suffered the loss of home, crop, 
and stock at the hands of the British, joined the 
westward movement of the post-war period. 
Henry, scarcely three years old at the time of 
their migration to Fayette County, Pa., became 
acquainted with the frontier life and the hard- 
ships of the pioneer which rapidly developed 
youth into maturity. After the death of his fa- 
ther in 1799, he began to make trading journeys 
by keelboat, pirogue, or barge, down the Monon- 
gahela and the Ohio into the West. His suc- 
cessful fur-trading expedition, by barge, to St. 
Louis in 1807, started the trade between that city 
and Philadelphia, by way of Pittsburgh. His 
next new venture lay in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, where the lead trade monopolized by the 
British had attracted his attention, and in 1810 
he took a cargo of lead from the Fevre (Galena) 
River to New Orleans, thus inaugurating a 
lucrative trade. On Feb. 28, 1811, at Brownsville, 
Pa., he married Mary Blair, and for four y^rs 
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thereafter carried on a thriving trade between 
Pittsburgh and New Orleans by means of a 95- 
ton barge which he had built at Brownsville. 
After the death of his first wife, he married Lydia 
Rogers; a son and daughter of the first mar- 
riage and one daughter of the second died be- 
fore their father; two daughters survived him. 

In 1814, his ambition fired by the success of 
the New Orleans, Fulton’s first steamboat on the 
Mississippi, Shreve became a stockholder in the 
steamboat Enterprise, an eighty-foot stern- 
wheeler, built at Brownsville under the patents 
of Daniel French. In this vessel, laden with sup- 
plies for Jackson’s army, he went from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans in December of that year. 
While the vessel was at New Orleans, December 
1814-May 1815, Shreve gave valuable service 
to General Jackson, running the British batteries 
with supplies for Fort St. Philip and later being 
sent to the Gulf to exchange prisoners with the 
British fleet. By special permission, he helped 
man a twenty-four-pound gun in the battle of 
New Orleans. In May 1815 Shreve attempted 
successfully to ascend the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Louisville; the Enterprise was the 
first steamer to accomplish that trip, but it re- 
mained for his second steamboat, the Washing- 
ton, to establish the practicability of steam navi- 
gation on the Mississippi and Ohio route. The 
Washington, built at Wheeling under Shreve’s 
direction, differed from its predecessors in that 
it had a flat, shallow hull and a high-pressure en- 
gine which it carried on the main deck instead 
of in the hold; it was also the first of the river 
boats to have a second deck. Just prior to its 
maiden trip, an accident to one of the cylinders 
of the Washington caused the first of the west- 
ern steamboat explosions in which lives were 
lost, but despite this catastrophe, Shreve made 
the voyage from Pittsburgh to New Orleans and 
back to Louisville in i8r6, and in 1817 made the 
round trip between Louisville and New Orleans 
in the record time of forty-one days. From this 
time on, boats modeled upon the Washington 
continued in increasing numbers to ply the west- 
ern rivers. Shreve had interests in many other 
boats ; his Post Boy (1819) was one of the first 
steamers to carry mail on western waters. His 
success as a steamboat builder and operator 
brought him into conflict with the Fulton-Liv- 
ingston interests, to which monopoly of steam 
navigation of its waters had been granted in 1811 
by the Territory of Orleans, but he won the law- 
suit brought against him by the holders of the 
opened the navigation of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries to competitive en- 
terprise. 


As superintendent of western river improve- 
ments, by appointment of the President, from 
Jan. 2, 1827, until his retirement 1841, Shreve 
designed the first steam snagboat (the Heliopo- 
lis), by means of which he drew from the river 
the sunken tree-trunks — sawyers, snags, and 
planters — ^that had for so many years menaced 
navigation in the early days of river trade. “Un- 
cle Sam’s tooth-pullers,” as the snagboats were 
commonly designated at the time, not only broke 
the logs from their moorings, but drew them on 
board the boat, where they were used as fuel to 
continue the operation of removing their fellows 
still in the stream. In the thirties Shreve re- 
moved the famous Red River raft, an obstruc- 
tion which had encumbered its waters for hun- 
dreds of years and had prevented the develop- 
ment of North Louisiana. His camp, established 
at Bennett’s BlufI during the progress of the 
work, had grown by 1839 to such an extent that 
it was incorporated under the name Shreveport 
After his retirement, Shreve spent the rest of 
his life on a plantation in St. Louis County, Mo. 
He died in St. Louis. 


[L. P. Allen, The Geneal. and Hist, of the Shreve 
Famtly from 1641 (privately printed, 1901) ; ''Journal 
o£ Col. Israel Shreve,’^ Mag. of Am, Hist., Dec. 1878- 
Henry Miller Shreve,” in U. S. Mag. and Democratic 
Hev Feh., Mar 1848; Caroline S. Pfaff, "Henry Mil- 
A ’ La. Hist. Quart., Apr. 1927- E. 

G-onld, Fi,fty Years on the Mississippi (1889)’ 
Hertert Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin* (1926); M*. 
L. Hartsough, From Canoe to Steel Barge on the Up- 
per Mississippi (1934) ; Louisiana Gazette, Oct. 9 24 
1816, and Mar. 3, Nov. 15, 1817; Henry McMurtie! 
Sketches of Louisville (1819) ; J. T. Scharf, Hist of 
St. Louis City and County (1883), vol. II; Daily Mis- 
souri Republican (St. Louis), Mar. 7, 1851 ] 
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SHREVE, THOMAS HOPKINS (Dec. 17, 
1808-Dec. 22, 1853), writer and editor, was born 
in Alexandria, Va., the only son of Thomas and 
Ann (Hopkins) Shreve. On his father’s side he 
was descended from a Thomas Sheriff (Shreve), 
who first appears in the records of a suit at law 
in New England in 1641, and who headed a line 
of Shreves numerous and prominent in colonial 
New Jersey. His grandfather, Caleb Shreve, 
served in the New Jersey assembly during and 
after the Revolution. His granduncle, Israel 
Shreve, father of Henry Miller Shreve [q.vi], 
was a colonel in Washington’s army. His moth- 
er, who died in 1815, was closely related to Johns 
Hopkins {.q.v."], founder of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Both Shreves and Hopkinses were 
Quakers. Shreve was educated in Alexandria 
and in Trenton, N. J., to which his father, after 
the failure of his calico mills, removed in 1821. 
About 1830 he followed his father and sisters to 
Cincinnati, where they had gone in 1827. 

There he promptly entered upon a literary ca- 
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reer ia which he was associated with the literary 
pioneers of Cincinnati: William Davis Gal- 
lagher, James Handasyd Perkins [ggx^], Otway 
Curry, James B. Marshall, and others. With 
Gallagher he published the Cincinnati Mirror j 
1833-35, and in 1835 his own firm, T. H. Shreve 
and Company, brought out the first five numbers 
of a Unitarian magazine, the Western Messen- 
ger. Until the spring of 1836 he and Gallagher 
edited the Cincinnati Mirror, begun in 1831. For 
the Mirror he wrote about thirty essays, tales, 
and sketches, and a dozen poems. His essays and 
poems appeared also in the Western Messenger, 
1835 ; the W e stern Literary Journal and Monthly 
Review, 1836; the Western Mo^ithly Magazine 
and Literary Journal, 1837; Knickerbocker, 
or New-York Monthly Magazine, 1837-38; the 
Hesperian, 1838-39; and the Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Magazine, 1844. In 1838, 
with a brother-in-law, Joshua B. Bowdes, he 
established in Louisville, Ky., the wholesale dry 
goods firm of Bowles, Shreve & Company, but 
he continued his contributions to magazines. On 
Apr. 16, 1840, he was married to Octavia Bullitt, 
daughter of Benjamin Bullitt, of Louisville, who 
survived him for many years; they had three 
daughters, all of whom died unmarried. Two 
years later he gave up his interest in an agricul- 
tural warehouse — ^the partnership with Bowles 
had been previously dissolved — to become assist- 
ant editor of George Dennison Prentice’s power- 
ful new’spaper, the Louisznlle Daily Journal, a 
position he held until his death from tubercu- 
losis. His work on the Louisville Jcwnal won 
him the high esteem of Prentice and other edi- 
tors of his day. He made a collection of his 
essays which never appeared in book form, 
though parts of it were published in the Knicker- 
bocker; he also wrote ^‘Betterton : A Novel,'’ un- 
published, and Drayton: A Story of American 
Life (1851). He died in Louisville and was 
buried in Cave Hill Cemetery. His best work 
is to be found in his genial and lively essays, 
often Addisonian in style and content. Drayton, 
while it reflects something of the life of the lat- 
ter eighteenth century and the current social and 
political cleavages, is better proof of his ability 
as an essayist than as a novelist. Some of his few 
fugitive poems (reprinted in W. D. Gallagher's 
Selections from the Poetical Literature of the 
West, 1841) show native poetical capacity which 
was never fully developed. Though his con- 
temporaries regarded him as a highly gifted 
writer whose talents would gain him an import- 
ant place in western American letters, he is most 
interesting as a member of the group that 
brought Cincinnati and Louisville cultural rec- 
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ognition during the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 

[L. P. Allen, The Gemal. and Hist, af the Shreve 
Family from 1641 (1901) ; W. T. Coggeshdl, The Poets 
and Poetry af the West (i860) ; F. L. Mott, ^.4 Hist, of 
Am. Mags. (1930); W. H. Venable, “William Davis 
Gallagher,’' Ohio ArchaeogoUcal and Hist. Quart., Mar. 
1888; J. S. Johnston, Me?n. Hist.^of Louisville, vol. II 
(n.d.) ; C. A. Keyman, ^nnpublislied monograph on 
Shreve, lib., George Washington Univ,] R.W.B. 

CA. N. 

SHUBRICK, JOHN TEMPLER (Sept. 12, 
1788-July 1815), naval officer, was born on 
Bull’s Island, near Charleston, S. C., son of Col. 
Thomas Shubrick, a veteran of the American 
Revolution, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
Ezekiel Branford of Charleston. After attending 
school at Charleston and at Dedham, Mass., he 
began law study at Charleston under Col. Wil- 
liam Drayton iq.v.l, hut soon felt a stronger call 
for the navy, in which he was commissioned 
midshipman on June 20, 1806. It was typical of 
his extraordinarily eventful service career that 
his first cruise brought him under fire in the sur- 
render of the Chesapeake under Capt. James 
Barron [q.vJ] to the British frigate Leopard, 
June 22, 1807. He served subsequently under 
Stephen Decatur, the younger iq.vJ\, in the 
Chesapeake and the Argus, and after challenging 
a fellow midshipman to a duel underwent the 
obviously lenient punishment of transfer to the 
brig Viper, where he became at once acting lieu- 
tenant (1810). In 1811 in the Siren he lost both 
thumbs by a single pistol shot fired by a New 
Orleans ropewalk superintendent whom he was 
about to strike with a stick for insults to himself 
and his men. These affairs apparently reflect 
merely the temper of his period and profession, 
for he was reputed to be of quiet, even melan- 
choly spirit, so mild as to give a false impression 
of weakness. 

Commissioned lieutenant in May 1812, he was 
in the Constitution in her celebrated escape from 
Broke’s squadron, July 17-20, and in her victory 
over the Gtierriere, Aug. 19 ; be commanded the 
quarter-deck guns and was in the thick of the 
melee when his ship’s stern fouled the^ enemy. 
He was third lieutenant in the Constitution’s de- 
feat of the Java, Dec. 29, off Bahia. Sailing 
homeward in the Hornet under James Law- 
rence [g.v.], he was acting first lieutenant in a 
third famous victory on Feb. 24, 1813, the cap- 
ture of the Peacock, which he boarded upon her 
surrender. Lawrence commended him highly, 
remarking that previous commanders could also 
testify to 'ffiis coolness and good conduct” {The 
Navd Monument, 1816, p. 42). ^After a rela- 
tively inactive period in the United States at 
New London, he shifted with Decatur to the 
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President, and was captured in her, Jan. 15, 
1815, when she was attacked off New York by 
the British blockading squadron. After the death 
of his next superior early in the battle, Shubrick 
had become second in command. Through all 
these actions he came unscathed but with the 
reputation of bringing fighting to any ship in 
which he served. He received three medals from 
Congress and a sword from his native state. As 
first lieutenant in. Decatur^s flagship Guerriere 
against Algiers, he participated in the capture of 
the Algerian frigate Mashtida^ June 17, 1815. 
After the peace he was given command of the 
Epervier to carry home the treaty. His ship 
passed Gibraltar early in July but was never 
again seen ; it is believed to have gone down in a 
gale off the American coast. 

Of the younger officers of the 1812 period none 
served more gallantly or gave brighter promise. 
He is described by Cooper as being five feet 
eleven in height, of strong frame, with grey eyes 
and brown hair, a man of intelligence and culture 
beyond the ordinary in his profession. His death 
was made more tragic by his marriage in 1814 to 
Elizabeth Matilda Ludlow of New York. His 
son, Edward Templer Shubrick, rose to lieuten- 
ant in the navy, resigning in 1852. Of the six- 
teen children in Col. Thomas Shubrick^s family, 
six sons served in the War of 1812, four in the 
navy. Of these latter, Edward Rutledge became 
a captain and was lost at sea ( 1844) ; Irvine died 
a commander (1849); and William Branford 
[q.v."] became a rear admiral. 

[See biog. sketch in Analeotic Mag. and Naval 
Chronicle, Sept. 1816, reprinted in tlie Portfolio, May 
1825 ; J. F. Cooper, Lives of Distinguished Am. Naval 
Officers (1846), vol. I, pp. 147-70 ; additional material 
in a sketch of W. B. Shubrick by Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, Harper* s Mag., Aug. 1876, For accounts of 
battles in which Shubrick took part, see E. S. Maclay, 
A Hist, of the U. S. Navy from (2 vols., 

1894).] 

SHUBRICK, WILLIAM BRANFORD 

(Oct. 31, 1790-May 27, 1874), naval officer, son 
of Thomas and Mary (Branford) Shubrick and 
brother of John Templer Shubrick [q.v.'], was 
born on his father’s plantation, '"Belvidere,” 
Bull’s Island, S. C. After schooling at Charles- 
ton and later at Dedham, Mass., he spent a year 
at Harvard and then in 1806 entered the navy as 
midshipman. Following a short Mediterranean 
cruise in the Wasp, he was on the American 
coast until 1810, serving under James Lawrence 
and as shipmate with James Fenimore Cooper 
with whom he formed a lifelong friend- 
ship. Cooper dedicated to him The Pilot and 
The Red Rover, took brief cruises with him, and 
much enjoyed his seaman’s comment on the lee 
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shore passage in the Pilot, “It’s all very well 
but you have let your jib stand too long, my fine 
fellow.” A brief cruise in the Hornet early in 
the War of 1812 was followed by promotion to 
lieutenant, Jan. 5, 1813, and duty in the Con- 
stellation at Norfolk, during which he led a de- 
tachment of seamen in the successful defense of 
Craney Island, June 22, 1813, against a British 
boat attack. Later that year he j oined the Con- 
stitufion at Boston; he served in her as third 
lieutenant in her brilliant capture of the Cyane 
and Levant, Feb. 20, 1815, and as first lieutenant 
when she escaped from two ships of the line and 
a frigate, Mar. 11-12, near the Cape Yerde Isl- 
ands. His part in this cruise w'on him a congres- 
sional medal and mention in the vote of thanks 
to Commodore Charles Stewart and crew. 

The next thirty years was a period of faithful 
routine service, marked by a cruise in the Wash- 
ington, 1815-18; command of the Lexingtomxii 
then the Natchez, 1826-29, in the latter of which 
he brought the body of Oliver Hazard Perry 
from Trinidad; promotion to captain, 
1831; command of the West Indies Squadron, 
1838-40; and administration of the bureau of 
provisions and clothing, 1845-46. At the open- 
ing of the Mexican War he applied for sea duty 
and sailed in the Independence to relieve John 
Drake Sloat [g.z/,] in command of forces on the 
California coast. These orders unfortunately 
conflicted with similar ones to his senior, James 
Biddle [q.v.'], who arrived at Monterey with the 
East Indies Squadron Jan. 2, 1847, a week later, 
and assumed control. Though chagrined, Shu- 
brick remained, took charge of the Mazatlan 
blockade, Apr. 17-June i, and was then recalled 
to California, where Biddle restored the com- 
mand to him on July 19. The vigorous opera- 
tions that followed included a hazardous night 
entry of Shubrick’s squadron into Mazatlan 
harbor on Nov. 10, the landing of 600 men next 
day, and the occupation or blockade of other 
coastal towns. Relieved in May 1848, he became 
in 1849 head of the Philadelphia navy yard and 
later of the bureau of construction and repair, 
finding leisure in the summer of 1851 to visit 
Cooper during his last illness. In August 1852 
he was made chairman of the lighthouse board, 
an office he held during the next nineteen years. 
In the ensuing summer he went to Halifax with 
a small squadron and made temporary arrange- 
ments with Admiral Sir George Seymour, R.N., 
for a fisheries treaty. 

His name is now chiefly remembered through 
his command of the imposing expedition of nine- 
teen ships and 2500 men sent to settle commer- 
cial and other difficulties with Paraguay- The 
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fleet sailed in October 1858, and on Jan. 25 fol- 
lowing reached Asuncion, where Shubrick and 
the American commissioner, Mr. Bowlin, se- 
cured a treaty settling all points in dispute. “To 
the zeal, energy, discretion, and courteous and 
gallant bearing of Flag-officer Shubrick and the 
officers of his command,” wrote Isaac Toucey 
(Report of the Secretary of the Navy^ 1859, pp. 
ii 37“38), “is the country largely indebted not 
only for the success of the enterprise, but for the 
friendly feeling ... in that part of South 
America/’ His selection for these missions bears 
out the opinion expressed by Samuel Francis 
Du Pont [q.v.'], that “he represented us abroad 
with men of high rank better than any officer we 
ever had” (S. F. Cooper, post, p. 406). He was 
a man of cultivated manners and fine presence; 
‘feature, form, and carriage were all manly and 
distinguished” (Ibid., post, p. 403). In Decem- 
ber 1861 he was retired after fifty-five years’ 
service, less than ten of which were unemployed. 
Promoted to rear admiral (retired) in July 1862, 
he lived subsequently in Washington, in his last 
years nearly blind. His marriage in September 
1815 to Harriet Cordelia, daughter of John 
Wethered of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
continued happily for over fifty years. His only 
daughter married Dr. George Clymer of the 
navy, and a grand-daughter became the second 
wife of Thomas Francis Bayard Iq.v.]. 

[Susan Fenimore Cooper, in Harper's Mag., Aug. 
1876; Commodore Shubrick, Speech of Hon. Andrew 
P. Butler of S. C. in the Senate, Mar. 18, 1S56 (1856) ; 
Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper (192^), 
containing frequent references to Shubrick and several 
of his letters ; material on the Mexican war in House 
Exec. Doc. I, 30 Cong., 2 Sess. (1848), on the fisheries 
treaty in House Exec. Doc. 21, 33 Cong., i Sess. 
(1854); Captains' Letters, Navy Dept. Lib., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the periods of his important activi- 
ties : editorial in Army and Naivy J our.. May 30, 1874 ; 
obituary in Evening Star (Washington), May 27, 
1874.] A.W. 

SHUCK, JEHU LEWIS (Sept. 4, 1812-Aug. 
20, 1863), missionary to the Chinese, was born 
in Alexandria, then in the District of Columbia. 
His father died in 1816 and later his mother 
moved to Lewisburg, Greenbrier County, in 
what is now West Virginia. Here he studied 
privately and at the Lewisburg Academy. He 
read law for a time, hut, after a deep religious 
experience, decided to enter the ministry and 
was licensed to preach by the Lewisburg Baptist 
Church on May 13, 1832. He prepared for his 
calling at the Virginia Baptist Seminary in Rich- 
mond. It was while there, apparently, that he 
determined to be a missionary. On Sept. 8, i 83 S> 
he was married to Henrietta Hall, who was then 
not quite eighteen years of age, and that same 
month sailed from Boston under the American 
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Baptist Board of Foreign Missions as a mission- 
ary to the Chinese, 

At that time Westerners — except a few Rus- 
sians at Peking — ^were allowed in China only 
secretly or in the Portuguese colony of IMacao 
and in a restricted district at Canton, so that it 
was uncertain where Shuck could settle perma- 
nently. For several months in 1836 he was in 
Singapore studying Malay and Chinese, and in 
1836 he removed to Macao. Here, with the ex- 
ception of one fruitless effort to reach the island 
of Hainan and occasional visits to Canton and 
Hongkong, he remained until 1842, stud3’'ing the 
language and, in time, preaching to the Chinese 
in private houses or on the streets. He and his 
wife were the first Baptist missionaries to reside 
in China. His years at Macao were not alto- 
gether happy, for his first convert apostatized 
after a few months and he had misunderstand- 
ings with the board which supported him. In 
1842 he removed to Hongkong, ■which had re- 
cently come into the possession of the British. 
There, within the next few years, he organized a 
church and shared in the organization of an- 
other, built three chapels, a mission house, and 
a school, and baptized several Chinese. His wife 
died Nov. 27, 1844, and several years later, 1852, 
a work she had prepared, Scenes in China; or. 
Sketches of the Country, Religion, and Customs 
of the Chinese, was published. 

In 1845 Shuck returned with his children to 
the United States, bringing a convert and a 
Chinese nurse with him. Here he spoke exten- 
sively on China, and here, in October 1846, mar- 
ried Lizzie Sexton. Transferring his connec- 
tion to the newly formed Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Southern Baptist Convention, he 
returned to China in 1847 and after a short visit 
at Hongkong removed to Shanghai, where he 
had a share in establishing a mission of his 
board. In 1851 his second wife died and not 
long afterward he again returned to the United 
States, this time to remain permanently. On 
June 5, 1854, he married Anna L. Trotti. Ap- 
pointed by the Board of Domestic and Indian 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention to 
carry on work among the Chinese in California, 
he began a Chinese church in Sacramento. For 
at least part of the time he served as general 
secretary of his denomination in the state, and 
organized a number of churches and edited a 
paper. Resigning Jan. i, 1861, he removed to 
South Carolina, where he was pastor of churches 
at Blackville and Steel Creek. He died at Barn- 
well Court House, S. C. In his earlier years, at 
least, he was decidedly intolerant and was at 
times blunt in presenting his own convictions, 
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especially to the non-Christians whom he met in 
the Far East. He was the author of a number of 
tracts in Chinese, and in English of a volume 
published under the title JP of if olio Chiiiatsis 
(Macao, 1840). 

[Alexander Wylie, Menwrials of Protestant Mission- 
aries to the Chinese (Shanghai, 1867), pp. 90^ 91 5 T. S. 
Dunaway, Pioneering for Jesns, The Story of Henrietta 
Hall Shuck (1930) ; J. B. Jeter, A Memoir of Mrs, 
Henrietta Shuck (1846); Ann. Reports of the Am. 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions; Proc. of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 1861, p. 35 ) Baptist Mission- 
ary Mag., 1836-44 ; G. B, Taylor, Va. Baptist Mmuters 
^Third Series (1912), pp. 45^47 ; manuscript files of 
the Am. Baptist Foreign Mission Soc.] K. S.L. 

SHUEY, EDWIN LONGSTREET (Jan. 3. 
1857-Sept 27, 1924), business man, director of 
factory welfare work, author, was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the son of Sarah (Berger) and 
William John Shuey a minister of the 

United Brethren in Christ. In 1865 the family 
removed to Dayton, where the son received his 
early education. In 1874 he entered Otterbein 
College at Westerville, Ohio, where he majored 
in Latin and Greek, and three years later re- 
ceived the degree of BA. Following a year de- 
voted to the study of law, he turned to teaching 
in academies in Indiana and northwestern Ohio, 
and in 1881 was invited to Otterbein to organize 
a preparatory department, of which he became 
the principal. On Aug. 15, 1882, he married Effie 
Mitchell of Springfield, Ohio, by whom he had 
two daughters and a son. 

In 1885, prompted by the urgings of his father, 
he returned to Dayton to assume charge of the 
retail bookstore of the denominational publish- 
ing house. Through this work he became inter- 
ested in advertising, in which he afterwards 
became a national expert. Asked by a Bible pub- 
lishing company in Philadelphia to organize 
commentaries on the Scriptures from an Ameri- 
can point of view, he obtained contributions from 
British and American experts and secured the 
compilation of a “word book’^ for assistance to 
readers of the Bible; these helps were sold as 
the Bible Readers^ Aids of the International 
Bible, the compiler appearing only as the Amer- 
ican editor. After his removal to Dayton he be- 
came active in the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association as chairman of a local com- 
mittee with the task of arranging evening study 
classes for young men. Although in New York 
cultural subjects had been taught in free eve- 
ning sessions, in Dayton technical courses were 
offered with a charge for tuition and were so 
successful that Shuey was appointed in 1893 to 
the International Y. M. C. A. Committee; for 
over thirty years a member of this committee, he 
assisted in the development of its educational poli- 
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cies. In 1899 he was president of the Interna- 
tional Convention; from 1917 to 1920 he was a 
member of the National War Work Council; and 
in 1923 he was active in devising a new plan for 
the national administration of the organization. 

In 1897 he became head of the welfare depart- 
ment of the National Cash Register Company. 
His success in this work led to his writing Fac- 
tory People and Their Employers ( 1900) and to 
his being consulted by other prominent corpora- 
tions interested in welfare programs. In 1900 he 
associated himself with the Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany of Dayton, paint manufacturers, to develop 
advertising and promote an effective sales policy ; 
he achieved conspicuous success and remained 
with the company until his retirement in 1918. 
In 1915-16 he served as president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, whose declara- 
tion of ethical standards was due in part to his 
efforts. A delegate to several quadrennial con- 
ferences of the Church of the United Brethren, 
he was a successful advocate at the last one he 
attended of a liberalization of the Book of Dis- 
cipline. For five years he was president of the 
board of trustees of Otterbein College. He was 
an imaginative, quietly dynamic man, whose de- 
cided opinions made enemies as well as friends. 
He died of cancer a few months after the death 
of his wife. 

[D. B. Shuey, Hist, of the Shuey Family in America 
(2nd ed., 1919) ; Who^s Who in America, 1924—25; N. 
R. Best, Two Y Men: David A. Sinclair, Secretary; 
Edwin L. Shuey, Layman (1925), based on Shuey’s 
personal papers; Daily News (Dayton), Sept 28, 29, 
Oct I, 1924.] F.P. W". 

SHUEY, WILLIAM JOHN (Feb. 9, 1827- 
Feb. 21, 1920), clergyman of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, was born in Miamisburg, Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, the son of Adam and 
Hannah (Aley) Shuey. He was of Huguenot 
lineage, a descendant of Daniel Shuey who emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in 1732 and settled in 
what is now Lebanon County. William attend- 
ed the public schools of his native town and of 
Springfield, his parents having moved to a farm 
in the latter place in 1836. A brief period of 
study at the Ohio Conference High School of 
the Meth®dist Church, Springfield, completed his 
formal education. In 1848 he was admitted to 
the Miami Conference of the Church of the 
United Brethren and the same year, Mar. 7, he 
married Sarah Berger, by whom he had four 
sons, one of whom was Edwin L. Shuey [q.v.\ 

From the beginning of his ministry Shuey 
displayed, in addition to religious zeal, unusual 
administrative and business ability. He was 
quick to see and to indicate lines of advance, 
and no little of the progress of his denoraina- 
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tion during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was due to his wisdom and energy. After 
serving on the Lewisburg Circuit (1849-51), he 
became pastor of the First Church, Cincinnati. 

In 1854, having been prominent in stimulating 
organized missionary activity, he was appoint- 
ed by the newly constituted Home, Frontier, and 
Foreign Missionary Society to go to Africa and 
select a site for its first work abroad. Accom- 
panied by D. C. Kumler and Daniel K. Flick- 
inger he sailed in January 1855. The 

three fixed upon what seemed a suitable loca- 
tion, and Kumler and Shuey returned. Until 
1864 he was engaged in pastoral work in Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton, and was for three terms pre- 
siding elder of the Miami Conference. During 
this period he published in collaboration with 
Flickinger, Discourses 0% Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical Subjects (1859). In 1864 he was elected 
assistant publishing agent, and in 1865, agent. 
His more than twenty years’ service in this posi- 
tion is regarded as an epoch in the history of 
the denomination. Taking charge of the pub- 
lishing concern at Dayton when it was in a pre- 
carious condition, he put it on a permanent basis 
and greatly extended its activities. ‘‘More than 
any Bishop, editor, or other Church leader . . . 
Shuey in his position as Publishing Agent was 
for an entire generation the strategic center for 
the activities and progress of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ” (Drury, post, p. 5&O; He was 
an important member of the commission that 
formulated the revised confession of faith and 
constitution adopted in 1889, and in the long 
court contest for possession of the publishing 
house, inaugurated by those who held to the old 
constitution and separated from the majority, he 
carried the burden of the defense which kept 
property in the hands of the latter. He was in- 
strumental in the founding of Union Biblical 
Seminary (Bonebrake Theological Seminary), 
the first theological school of the United Breth- 
ren. Many of the institutions of the Church prof- 
ited by his abilities ; he was for twenty-two years 
a trustee of Otterbein College, for more than a 
quarter of a century a member of the board of 
missions, one of the first directors of the Church 
Extension Society, and a member of the Board 
of Education. For years he edited The Y earhook 
of the United Brethren in Christ", he prepared 
several editions of the denominational Handbook, 
and, with others, A C ollection of Hymns for the 
Use of the United Brethren in Christ ( 1858) ; 
he published also. An Outline of Our Church 
Troubles (1881), and A Manual of the United 
Brethren Publishing House (1892). In 1897 
he relinquished his position as publishing agent 
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and became business manager of Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary, retiring from official 
church service in 1901. During his long resi- 
dence in Dayton he was active in civic affairs 
and was for many years a director of the Fourth 
National Bank. 

[D. B. Shuey, Hist, of the Shuey Family {igig) J 
Daniel Berger, Hist, of the Ch. of the United Brethren 
in Christ (1897) ; A. W. Drury, Hisi. of the Ch.of the 
United Brethren in Christ (1924) ; Who’s Who in 
America, igiSr-ig.] H. E. S. 

SHUFELDT, EGBERT WILSON (Feb. 21, 
1822-N0V. 7, 1895), naval officer, was born at 
Red Hook, N. Y., son of George Adam Shu- 
feldt, a prominent lawyer, and his wife Mary 
(Wilson) Shufeldt, and a descendant of George 
Shufeldt, who emigrated to New York from Hol- 
land in 1710. Entering the navy as midshipman, 
May II, 1839, he cruised in the Brazil and 
Home Squadrons, was commissioned passed 
midshipman on July 2, 1845, after a year’s study 
at the Philadelphia naval school, and then served 
a year in the coast survey and two years in Afri- 
can and hlediterranean waters. In 1849-51 he 
was chief officer of the mail steamers Atlantic and 
Georgia, He was made lieutenant in October 
1853 but resigned from the navy the following 
June, and commanded first the Collins Line 
steamer Liverpool for two years and then^the 
Black Hawk and Catawba between New York 
and New Orleans. At the opening of the Civil 
War, he was appointed consul general to Cuha 
and continued in this duty until April 1863, going 
to Mexico in 1862 on a hazardous secret mission 
at the time of the French invasion. He then re- 
joined the navy, his commander’s commission 
dating from Nov. 19, 1862, and commanded first 
the Coneniatigh, which participated in the capture 
of Morris Island, S. C., and in other operations 
off Charleston, and later the Proteus of the East 
Gulf Squadron, in which he vras senior naval of- 
ficer in joint operations, Mar. 23-27, 1865, at St. 
Marks, Fla. His post-bellum service included 
command of the Hartford and Wachnseit in the 
Orient, with promotion to captain in 1869 ; of the 
Mianfonomah, 1870; and of an expedition sur- 
veying the Isthmus of Tehuantepec canal route, 
bis report of which was published in 
1872 (Semfe Executive Document 6 , 42 Cong., 
2 Sess., 1872). After a brief Mediterranean 
cruise in the Wabash and duty at the Brooklyn 
navy yard, he was chief of the bureau of equip- 
ment and recruiting, 1875-7S 1 <it 3 ring this serv- 
ice he reorganized the naval apprentice system 
and also commanded naval forces at New Or- 
leans during the election troubles of ’76- 
Having advocated the use of the navy in ex- 
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tending American commerce (in The Relation 
of the Navy to the Co^mnerce of the United 
States, 1878) and persuaded James Gillespie 
Blaine then secretary of state, of the pos- 

sibilities of a treaty with Korea, which had just 
made trade concessions to Japan but had not yet 
opened relations with any western power, he 
sailed in the Ttconderoga in 1878 on a combined 
commercial and diplomatic mission. After act- 
ing as American and British representative to 
settle a Liberian boundary dispute, and making 
a treaty with the king of Johanna, he sailed to 
Japan, reaching Nagasaki, Apr. 15, 1880, and 
Fusan, Korea, May 4. Finding Japanese medi- 
ation of very doubtful value, he secured from 
the Chinese viceroy Li Hung Chang a promise 
of aid with Korea in exchange for help in organ- 
izing a Chinese navy. After a trip home, Shu- 
feldt was back in China in June 1881 as naval 
attache and with full power to negotiate a treaty, 
which was finally drawn up, signed May 22, 1882, 
and subsequently ratified. Much more compre- 
hensive than any previous American treaty with 
eastern nations, it established diplomatic rela- 
tions, extraterritoriality, and privileges to Amer- 
icans of trade and residence in open ports. The 
treaty was wholly the result of Shufeldt^s initia- 
tive, pertinacity, and genuine diplomatic skill ; it 
was the great achievement of his career. Subse- 
quently he was president of the Naval Advisory 
Board, 1882-84, during the beginnings of the 
‘White Squadron,^^ and superintendent of the 
naval observatory, reaching rear admirars rank 
in 1883, retiring Feb. 21, 1884. Of gigantic 
frame and strong physique, he succumbed finally 
to pneumonia in his Washington home. His bur- 
ial was at Arlington. His wife, whom he married 
Oct. 16, 1847, was Sarah Hutchins Abercrombie, 
daughter of the Rev. James Abercrombie of Phil- 
adelphia. They had six children, of whom three 
sons survived their parents. 

[See G. N. Mackenzie, Colonial Families of the 
U, S, A.j, vol. Y (1915)]! L. H. Hamersly, Records of 
Living Officers of the V. S. Navy (4tli ed., 1890) ; R. 
W, Shnfeldt, The Relation of the Navy to the Com- 
merce of the U. y. (1878) ; C. O. Paullin, JDiplofnatic 
Negotiations of Am, Naval Officers (1912); obituaries 

9. and Evening Star 
(Washin^on), Nov. 7, 1895. The Shufeldt Papers, 
temporarily deposited in the Navy Dept. Lib., Wash- 
mgton, p. C, include a manuscript history, 'The 
Cruise of Ihe Ttconderoga/* and many other docs, xe- 
lating chiefly to the Korean mission.] ^ 

SHULZE, JOHN ANDREW (July 19, 1775— 
Nov. 18, 1852), governor of Pennsylvania, was 
born in the toyraship of Tulpehocken, Berks 
County, Pa. His father, Christopher Emanuel 
Shulze, a distinguished clergyman of the Lu- 
theran Church, was a native of Saxony, Ger- 


many, educated at the University of Halle, who 
emigrated to America in 1765 ; and his mother 
Eva Elizabeth, was the daughter of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg [q.v.]. The boy received a 
classical and theological education, studying in 
Lancaster, York, and New York City under the 
guidance of some of the most eminent educators 
and divines of the day. He was married to Su- 
san Kimmell, by whom he had at least two- chil- 
dren. In 1796 he was ordained to the ministry, 
was admitted to the German Lutheran Synod of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and preached in Berks 
County. In 1802 he retired from the active min- 
istry on account of serious rheumatism. In. 1804 
he established himself in the mercantile busi- 
ness in Myerstown, then in Dauphin County, 
and within a decade had accumulated a moderate 
fortune. 

In 1806 he served in the House of Represen- 
tatives of Pennsylvania. He was rejected for the 
two succeeding years but refused to become a 
candidate for a fourth term. A stanch advocate 
of Republican principles in government, he played 
a very active and influential part in the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature during his three-year 
tenure in that body. In 1813 he was appointed 
to the oflflce of surveyor-general of the state but 
declined this position. He was induced, how- 
ever, to accept the duties of register, recorder, 
prothono-tary, clerk of the orphans' court, and 
clerk of the sessions court of Lebanon County. 
After serving eight years in these capacities he 
was elected again to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1821 and the next year was chosen a state 
senator from Dauphin and Lebanon counties. In 
1823 he received the Republican nomination for 
governor and was elected by a majority of more 
than 25,000. Upon the expiration of his terra of 
three years he was returned to the governorship 
by the unprecedented majority of approximately 
72,000 votes to about 2,000 for his opponent. In 
dispensing the patronage, grown to enormous 
proportions by the public works in which the 
state was then engaged, he proved himself a keen 
judge of men and a politician of no mean merit. 
Although questioning at first the wisdom of 
having the state embark on a program of internal 
improvements, the chief feature of which was 
the construction of a canal from Columbia on 
the Susquehanna River to Pittsburgh with side 
branches to- act as feeders to the main canal, he 
bowed to the wishes of the people and gave the 
project his hearty support. Before the expira- 
tion of his second term of office more than 
$6,000,000 had been expended on the canals 
alone, and a considerable portion of the program 
had been completed. 
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Especially interested in the extension of the 
system of public elementary education to all 
classes throughout the state, he repeatedly ap- 
pealed to the legislature on the subject. Although 
the legislation enacted in response to his re- 
quests did not measure up to his expectations, 
something was accomplished; and the publicity 
given the subject paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of the system of public education on a 
sound basis during the decade of the thirties. 
After the expiration of his second term in De- 
cember 1829, he retired from public life and de- 
voted himself to farming, though he continued 
his interest in politics and public questions in 
general. In 1839 he was a delegate to the state 
convention that assembled in Harrisburg and 
the following year was chosen a member of the 
electoral college of the state, of which he was 
elected president. In 1846 he removed to Lan- 
caster, where he resided until his death. 

IP a. Archives, ser. 4, vol. Y (1900) ; W. C. Armor, 
Lives of the Governors of Pa. (187:2) ; J. B. Suther- 
land, An Impartial View of the Respective Claims of 
Mr, Shuhe and Mr. Gregg to the Office of Governor of 
Pa. (1823) ; W. H. Egle, Hist, of the Counties of 
Dauphin and Lebanon (1883) ; H. M. M. Richards, 
'^Descendants of H. M. Muhlenberg,” Proc. and Ad- 
dresses Pa.-Ger. Sac., vol. X C1900) p. 21 giving his 
name as John Andrew Melchior Shidze.] A.E.M. 

SHUNK, FRANCIS RAWN (Aug. 7, 1788- 
July 30, 1848), governor of Pennsylvania, was 
born at Trappe, Montgomery County, Pa., the 
son of Elizabeth (Rawn) and John Shunk, a 
farmer. His two grandfathers, Francis Shunk 
and Caspar Rawn, had emigrated to America 
early in the eighteenth century from the Palati- 
nate of the Rhine. Because of the poverty of his 
parents the hoy's formal education was limited 
to the country school, and at the age of fifteen he 
became a teacher. Soon afterward he was placed 
in charge of the village school at Trappe, a po- 
sition he continued to fill for nine years. When 
the school was not in session he worked on the 
neighboring farms and studied as much as he 
could. In 1812 he was appointed by Andrew 
Porter, the surveyor-general of the state, as a 
clerk. He also studied law in the office of Thomas 
Elder of Harrisburg and in 1816 was admitted 
to the bar. In 1814 he. marched as a private in a 
local company of the state militia to the de- 
fense of Baltimore against the invasion of the 
British. Soon after his return he became as- 
sistant and then principal clerk of the House of 
Representatives. In 1820 he married Jane Find- 
ley. Nine years later he was appointed clerk to 
the canal commissioners and in 1839 became 
secretary of the commonwealth. In 1842 he be- 
gan the practice of law in Pittsburgh, but in 1844 
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he was elected as a Democrat governor of the 
state. In 1847 he was reelected by an increased 

majority. 

He was essentially a self-made man. Though 
not brilliant, he was honest, industrious, and de- 
voted. During his administration the Mexican 
War made many demands upon the resources of 
the state as did also a variety of complicated 
domestic problems of major importance, some of 
which had been inherited from the preceding de- 
cade. Especially troublesome was the serious 
plight of the public treasury on his accession to 
office. Not oriy had the debt of the state reached 
the then staggering sum of approximately $40,- 
000,000, much of which had been accumulated in 
the construction of canals and other public works, 
hut also the revenues were insufficient to meet 
the regular obligations of the government. In- 
deed, for a period of two years the interest on 
the state debt had not been paid, and the credit of 
the state was otherwise seriously impaired. To 
the question of balancing the budget and restor- 
ing the credit of the state he gave his constant 
attention throughout his entire administration 
with the result that he improved conditions meas- 
urably. His early labors gave him a hearty sym- 
pathy with the poor and unfortunate, and he 
steadfastly opposed all measures tending to the 
aggregation of property in the hands of the few 
or to the extension of special privileges and con- 
cessions to vested interests by legislative action. 
He vetoed many acts of the legislature granting 
concessions to corporate business enterprises. 
Among other measures which he commended to 
the legislature for favorable consideration were : 
state control of inheritance by laws preventing 
entailed estates, a more careful scrutiny on the 
part of the legislature of the increasingly large 
numbers of pleas for divorce presented to that 
body annually, and the extension and improve- 
ment of the system of public education. On July 
9, 1848, however, on account of the failure of his 
health he resigned his office in a simple farewell 
message (Archives, post, pp. 275-76). He died 
of tuberculosis three weeks later. 

[Pa. Archives, ser. 4, voL VII (1902) ; W. C. Armor, 
Lives of the Governors of Pa, (1872); Moses Auge, 
Lives of the Eminent ... of Montgomery County, Fa. 
(1879) ; Commemoration Biog. Encyc. of Dauphin 
County, Pa. (1896).! A.E.M. 

SHURTLEFF, NATHANIEL BRAD- 
STREET (June 29, i8io-Oct. 17, 1874), may- 
or of Boston and antiquary, was born in Boston, 
the descendant of William Shurtleff who was in 
Pl3niiouth as early as 1634, He was the son of 
Sally (Shaw) and Benjamin Shurtleff, a phy- 
sician of Carver, Mass., who had removed to 
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Boston to acquire a professional reputation and 
a fortune. The boy graduated at the Boston 
Public Latin School in 1822 and then went to 
the Round Hill School at Northampton, under 
Joseph G. Cogswell and George Bancroft [qq.v.']- 
At Harvard College, where he received the A.B. 
degree in 1831, he was an indifferent student. 
He took the medical degree at Harvard in 1834 
and soon succeeded to his father’s practice. He 
married on July 18, 1836, Sarah Eliza, the 
daughter of Hiram Smith of Boston, and had 
six children. Some twenty years after graduation 
he enhanced his growing reputation as an anti- 
quary by editing with scrupulous care the Rec- 
ords of the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England (5 vols. in 6, 
i^ 53 “- 54 )- He said that every word and letter in 
the proof sheets had been compared with the 
original by himself. Records of the Colony of 
New Plymouth in New England (8 vols., 1855- 
57) followed, and to these David Pulsifer added 
four ^volumes (1859-61) after Shurtlef’s ex- 
pensive methods were discontinued (see Mass, 
Col, Soc. Ftibs,j voL III, 1900, pp. 104, 1 14-17). 
His most important work was A Topographical 
and Historical Description of Boston (1871) 
from articles written in the midst of years of 
professional and political activity. It is a minute 
account of Boston places, well written and read- 
able. He wrote on everything that interested 
him: phrenology, a perpetual calendar, a study 
of the Bay Psalm Book, maps, a decimal system 
for the arrangement of books in libraries, and 
accounts of the Shurtleff, Leverett, and Beal 
families. His list of The Passengers of the May- 
flower (printed in New England Historical & 
Genealogical Register, Jan. 1847 and privately 
printed in 1849), compiled from sources known 
before Bradford’s History was found, is an ex- 
ample of his thoroughness. He failed to mention 
nine minor passengers out of one hundred and 
one, and he included one woman and several chil- 
dren not on board. 

He was mayor of Boston for three terms, 1868- 
70, as a Democrat, being rejected by increasing 
pluralities. His administrations were marked by 
the annexation of Dorchester and Roxbury, by 
street improvements, and by unsuccessful at- 
tempts to economize. He was not, it was said, a 
good judge of character, and he knew little of the 
proper methods of government. His addresses, 
however, reveal high purposes and wide sym- 
pathies. He took pride in being the first life-long 
democratic mayor. His party opposed a third 
t^m but an aroused electorate returned him to 
office. He was chosen a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1847 and held of- 


fice in that society nearly all the years follow- 
ing until his death. He belonged to several other 
societies in the United States and in England. 
From 1854 to ^^74 served as secretary to the 
board of overseers of Harvard College, having 
been a member of the board, 1852-61, 1863-69. 
He was also a trustee of the public library. He 
lived at No. 2 Beacon Street, where his apart- 
ments were crowded with books. His library, 
which was sold at auction in the fall of 1875, had 
1790 items, a first rate local historical and genea- 
logical collection (^Catalogue of the Eibrary of 
Dr, N. B. Shurtleff to be Sold at Auction 
Nov, 30 , 1875 , 1875). 
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Xlll (187s) ; New-England Hist, and Geneal. ReaisiN 
^ J. M. Bugbee, ‘Boston Under the Ma^s 
The Memorial Hist, of Boston, ed. by Justin Winqnr 

If' ^ 1 } Shurilcfi! LfcenZfs of 

Wm. Shurtleff (2 vols., 1912) ; Bailouts Pictorial Draw- 
ing Room Companion, Jan. 5, 1856, with portrait.] 

C. K.B. 

SHURTLEFF, ROSWELL MORSE (June 
14, 1838-Jan. 6, 1915), landscape painter, born 
at Rindge, N. H., was the fourth and youngest 
child of Asahel Dewey and Eliza (Morse) Shurt- 
leff. He was a descendant of William Shurtleff, 
who was born in the West Riding of Yorkshire^ 
England, and was in Plymouth, Mass., in 1634! 
He went to Dartmouth College with the class 
of 1857 but did not graduate. He took charge of 
an architect’s office in Manchester, N. H., 1857; 
worked in a lithographer’s shop in Buffalo, n! 
Y., 1858-59; went to Boston in 1859 and made 
drawings on wood for John Andrew, the en- 
graver, in the meantime studying drawing in the 
evening classes of the Lowell Institute; and in 
1860-61 was in Hew York, where he attended 
the school of the National Academy of Design 
and made magazine illustrations. Upon the open- 
ing of the Civil War he enlisted, as a private ; in 
a short time he was promoted to a lieutenancy, 
and later he became adjutant. On July 19, iSdi, 
he was wounded and captured. After nearly 
eight months in Southern hospitals and prisons, 
he was finally released on parole. He returned 
to New York, and busied himself with drawing 
illustrations for magazines and books. On June 
14, 1867 (Who^s Who in America, post), he 
married Clara Eugenia Halliday, daughter of 
Joseph B. and Eleanor C. Halliday, of Hartford, 
Conn. From 1869 to 1875 he had a studio in 
Hartford. 


It was in 1870 that he began to paint in oils 
and in 1872 that he first exhibited at the National 
Academy. ^At first he specialized in such pic- 
^res of animal life as ^^The American Panther” 
(1876), ^^A Race for Life” (1877), ‘‘The Still 
Hunter,” and the Alert” (1879), and ^The 
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Wolf at the Door/' all o£ whidi were shown at 
the Academy in the seventies. “The Race for 
Life/’ which depicted a pack of wolves dashing* 
throug*h the winter woods in pursuit of some un- 
seen prey, was considered hy contemporaries 
{New York Tribune, Apr. 28, 1877) ^ most re- 
markable picture. About 1880 Shurtleff turned 
to landscapes, and he won his greatest success 
through his paintings of the northern woods and 
forests. He usually went to the Adirondacks in 
the summer and autumn, and had a cottage and 
studio at Keene Valley, where he produced many 
excellent forest interiors that showed both thor- 
ough knowledge and fine feeling. He became an 
Academician in 1890. Characteristic examples 
of his work have been hung in several public 
museums. In the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, is “The First Snow.” The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, owns “A Mountain Stream,” 
in which a brook flows between banks crowded 
by trees. The Museum of Springfield, Mass., 
also has a good landscape. Shurtleff regularly 
exhibited his wood interiors at the Academy for 
many years and was successful in finding a 
market for them. He died in New York, sur- 
vived by his wife. There were no children. 

[Benjamin Shurtleff, Descendants of William Shiirt- 
leff (2 vols., 1912) ; Who^s Who in America^ 1914—15; 
G. W. Sheldon, Am. Painters (1879); H. W. French, 
Art and Artists in Conn. (1S79) ; Clara E. Clement 
and Laurence Hutton, Artists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1885) ; Nat. Acad. Notes and cats., 1881-1913, 
C. M. Kurtz, ed. ; Cat. of Am. Paintings Belonging to 
William T. Evans (1900) ; Met. Mus. of Art Cat. of 
Paintings (192S) ; Nat. Gallery of Art, Cat. of Colls. 
(1926) ; obituaries in Am. Art Ann., 1915, Am. Art 
News, Jan. 9, N. Y . Times, Jan. 7, 1915 -1 W.H. D. 

SHUTE, SAMUEL (Jan. 12, 1662-Apr. 15, 
1742), colonial governor of Massachusetts, was 
the son of Benjamin Shute of London and his 
wife, a daughter of the Rev. Joseph Caryl, a dis- 
tinguished nonconformist minister. Samuel re- 
ceived his preliminary schooling from the Puri- 
tan schoolmaster Charles Morton and was 

admitted to the Middle Temple, Nov. 23, 1683. 
On Dec. 12 of the same year he was admitted 
fellow commoner at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
but apparently took no degree. He obtained a 
captaincy in the army, fought in Marlborough's 
campaigns, was wounded at Blenheim, and in 
1712 became lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd Dra- 
goon Guards. He was selected for the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire 
in April 1716 and reached Boston on Oct. 4. 

Although he was well received by Judge Sam- 
uel Sewall and the Rev. Cotton Mather 
his administration was one of the stormiest suf- 
fered by any royal governor. He was insulted 
hy the Assembly in their treatment of the salary 
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question, a perennial cause of hostility between 
the executive and legislative powers. He opposed 
the issues of paper mone}^ acting within his in- 
struction and also in the light of sound business 
principles, but was over-powered by the As- 
sembly, w^hich was largely composed of men of 
“Small fortunes & Meane Education” (Perry, 
post. III, 121). The Assembly attempted to en- 
croach upon the governor’s rights to adjourn the 
General Court and to designate its place of 
meeting, claiming that the right of adjourning 
the court did not include the right of adjourning 
the lower House. They quarrelled with him over 
his right to negative the choice of a speaker, and 
as a result the colony was obliged in 1725 to ac- 
cept an explanatory charter defining this right 
of the governor. There had been much trouble 
with the Indians on the northern frontier, and 
a further quarrel with the Assembly occurred 
when they refused to provide the fortifications 
which Shute considered necessary. In 1717, 
Shute met the Indians in a conference at xArrow- 
sick Island, where, although he handled the nego- 
tiations without great ability, a new and useful 
treaty of friendship was signed, but by 1720 the 
relations with the more northern Indians, stirred 
up by French machinations, had become so seri- 
ous as to necessitate war, and in connection with 
the military operations the Assembly made ab- 
surd and unwarranted claims to authority. 

Finally, despairing of conducting the govern- 
ment in the face of these and other claims, Shute 
sailed, on Jan. i, 1723, for England. There he 
presented a memorial to the Privy Council and 
laid his grievances before them. These were so 
obvious that the colony's agent, Jeremiah Dum- 
mer and other friends in England wrote 

to the Assembly that they were doing themselves 
and their cause much harm by the way they had 
treated Shute. The only answer that body made 
to their agent's candor was to refuse him an 
allowance (Palfrey, post, IV, 428, note). Shute 
remained in England, endeavoring to collect his 
arrears of salary. In the spring of 1727, when 
he was about to return to Massachusetts, his 
commission was vacated by the death of the king. 
He was not reappointed, but was consulted about 
the instructions for his successor, William Bur- 
net and was awarded a pension of £400 a 

year. He remained thereafter in private life un- 
til his death. 

[Inacctirate account by J. A- Doyle, in Diet. Nai. 
Biog.; J. T. Adams, Revolutianctry New England 
Cl 923), with additional references ; J. G. Palfrey, Hist, 
of New England, vol. IV (1875) ; W. S. Perry, Hist. 
Calls. Relating to the Am. Colonial Church,^ vol III 
C1873), containing Shute’s memorial to the King ; The 
Report of the Lards of the Committee upon Gov. Shute^'s 
Memorial (172s'); George Town on Arrowsick Iskmd 
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Siamese Twins — Sibley 


A Conference of His Excellency the Govermur 
vdth the Sachems and Chief Men of the Eastern Indians 
(1717), repr. in Me, Hist. Soc. Colls, j vol. Ill (1853) * 
Jour, of the Commissioners for Trade and Plant attons, 
1714—28 (1924—28) ; Cal. of State Papers, Col. Set., 
America and West Indies, 1716— 21 (i 930 “" 33 ) I 
Hist Soc. Colls., 5 ser. VII (1882), 6 ser, II (1888), 
7 ser. VIII (1912).] J.T.A. 

SIAMESE TWINS [See Chang and Eng, 
1811-1874]. 


SIBLEY, GEORGE CHAMPLAIN (Apr. i, 
1782-Jan. 31, 1863), Indian agent, explorer, *was 
born in Great Barrington, Mass., the descendant 
of John Sibley who emigrated from England to 
Plymouth about 1629 and later settled in Salem, 
Mass., and the son of John Sibley [q.v.l and 
Elizabeth (Hopkins) Sibley, the daughter of 
Samuel Hopkins, 1721-1803 [gx'.]. The boy was 
reared and educated in Fayetteville, N. C. Ap- 
pointed a clerk in the Indian bureau, he went to 
St. Louis and in 1808 accompanied the military 
detachment sent up the Missouri to a point near 
the site of the present Sibley, Jackson County, 
Mo,, to build Fort Osage. At this establishment, 
known also as Fiery Prairie Fort and Fort 
Clark, which included a government trading fac- 
tory for the Indians and which for a decade was 
the furthermost outpost of the frontier, he was 
stationed as factor, and later as Indian agent, un- 
til about 1826. In June and July 1811, escorted 
by a band of Osage warriors, he explored the 
Grand Saline, in the present Woodward County, 
Okla. (see John Bradbury, Travels m the In- 
terior of A^nericaj 1817, and H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Views of Louisiana, 1814), and in August 
he made a tour of investigation among the Kansas 
Indians. Though his services in the War of 1812 
seem not to have been conspicuous, they brought 
him the unofficial title of major, by which he was 
ever afterward known. 

On Aug. 19, 1815, in St. Louis, he was mar- 
ried to Mary, the accomplished daughter of Rufus 
B. Easton, who accompanied him to the fort. 
Here the Sibleys, in a large log building, fur- 
nished with many of the conveniences and some 
of the luxuries of city life brought hy the bride 
on her wedding voyage, kept open house for all 
voyagers and wanderers who passed that way. 
In 1825 Sibley served as one of the three com- 
missioners to mark the Santa Fe trail from 
Council Grove to the Mexican boundary. A year 
or two afterward he retired from government 
service and made his home near St. Charles, 
where he developed a large and beautiful estate. 
In 1844 he was a delegate to both the state and 
the national Whig conventions and also an un- 
successful candidate for the state Senate. Though 
a semi-invalid in his later years, he maintained 
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a lively interest in political and social questions. 
Both of the Sibleys held somewhat advanced 
views for their time and place, and Mrs. Sibley 
was one of the first avowed advocates of woman’s 
suffrage. In 1827 they established a school for 
girls on a nearby tract named by them Linden- 
wood. This school, subsequently taken over by 
the presbytery of St. Louis and endowed with 
the gift of Sibley’s estate, became Lindenwood 
College. Sibley died at his home. Though his 
criticism of the fur traders, whom he charged 
with swindling and corrupting the Indians, 
brought upon Sibley some abuse, he is generally 
praised for his honesty and good judgment, his 
hospitality and helpfulness, and his tactful rela- 
tions with his savage wards. 

[Sibley Papers in possession of Mo. Hist. Soc., and 
of Lindenwood College; R. G. Thwaites, Early West- 
ern Travels, esp. vols. V, VI (1904), 5 CIV— XVII, XX 
(1905); J. C. Luttig, Journal (1920), ed. hy S. M. 
Drumm ; L. deL. Templin, Two Illustrious Pioneers in 
the Education of Women in Mo. The Sibleys (1926) ; 
Louis Honck, A Hist, of Mo. (1908) vols. I, III; C. J. 
Taylor, Hist, of Great Barrington,^ Mass. (1882); W. 
A. Benedict and H. A. Tracy, Hist, of the Town- of 
Sutton, Mass. (1878), p. 722.] W.J.G. 

SIBLEY, HENRY HASTINGS (Feb. 20, 
i8ii-Feb. 18, 1891), fur trader, territorial dele- 
gate, governor of Minnesota, was born in De- 
troit, Michigan Territory. He was the descendant 
of John Sibley who emigrated from England to 
Plymouth about 1629 and later settled in Salem, 
Mass., and the son of Solomon and Sarah Whip- 
ple (Sproat) Sibley. His mother was the grand- 
daughter of Abraham Whipple {q.v.'], and his 
father was territorial delegate to Congress and 
judge of the territorial supreme court The boy’s 
education at the local academy was supplemented 
by two years of tutoring in the classics and two 
years of law study. In June 1828 he became a 
clerk in the sutler’s store at Fort Brady at Sault 
Ste. Marie. In the spring of 1829 he entered the 
employ of the American Fur Company at Macki- 
nac as clerk, a position he held for five years. 
During the last two winters of this service he was 
stationed at Cleveland, Ohio, charged with the 
important duty of purchasing the company’s sup- 
plies of flour, corn, pork, tobacco, and other 
produce. In the summer of 1834 Hercules L. 
Dousman and Joseph Rolette, veteran, fur trad- 
ers in the Northwest, invited him to join them as 
a partner in operating one of the outfits of the 
American Fur Company and to assume exclusive 
management of the trade with the Sioux from 
Lake Pepin to the Canadian boundary and west 
to the Rocky Mountain divide. On Oct. 28 
{Autobiography, post, p. 29, footnote), after an 
arduous journey by canoe and horse, he arrived 
at Mendota, beneath the walls of Fort Snelling. 
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In 1835 he built himself “a substantial and com- 
modious stone dwelling , . . the first , . . private 
residence, in all of Minnesota, and Dakota” 
(Autobiography, post, p, 35); and here many 
explorers, travelers, missionaries, Indians, and 
other visitors to the region were entertained. His 
influence among the Sioux was extensive, not 
alone because of his position as head of the fur 
trade, but because of his firm and commanding 
personality, his remarkable physique, and his 
skill as a huntsman. On May 2, 1843, he was 
married to Sarah Jane Steele, sister of Franklin 
Steele. 

In 1848 he was elected delegate to Congress 
by the inhabitants of that part of the Territory 
of Wisconsin not included in Wisconsin state. 
He promoted the organization of Minnesota Ter- 
ritory in 1849 was promptly elected as dele- 
gate to Congress. When Minnesota became a 
state in May 1858 he took oflice as the first gov- 
ernor, having been elected as a Democrat. His 
administration was marked by his interest in the 
state militia and in the public school lands, a 
premature sale of which he prevented by veto. 
He was not a candidate for reHection in 1859. 
As territorial delegate he had urged on Congress 
a change in Indian policy but in vain, and in the 
Sioux uprising in Minnesota of 1862 he led the 
military forces of the state against the Indians, 
With an ill equipped command and practically 
no cavalry he marched from St. Paul to the re- 
lief of the frontier posts, reenforced the soldiers 
and settlers after the battle of Birch Coulee, and 
fought the battle of Wood Lake on Sept, 23, His 
influence among the Indians was no doubt part- 
ly responsible for the return of the white cap- 
tives after this battle. In 1863 com- 

manded punitive expeditions against the Sioux 
in the Dakota region, and in 1865-66 he was one 
of the commissioners to negotiate peace treaties 
with the Sioux. 

He removed to St. Paul, Minn., and thereafter 
was concerned with more prosaic public service 
and private business. He was president of a gas 
company, an insurance company, and a bank in 
St Paul ; he was for one term a representative 
in the state legislature, 1871, and was for many 
years president of the board of regents of the 
University of Minnesota and of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, for which he wrote several 
addresses and sketches (see Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society Collections, vols. I, III, post). These, 
with The Unfinished Autobiography of Henry 
Hastings Sibley, together with a Selection of 
Letters (1932) ed. by T. C. Blegen (also in Jkffn- 
nesota History, Dec. 1927) give a picture of his 
early life and of his character. He was perhaps 
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the most striking figure among his contempo- 
raries in ^Minnesota. For years after his retire- 
ment from politics he remained an important 
and influential figure in the state. 

[W. W. Folwell, A Hist, of Minn, (4 vols., 1921-- 
30) ; Mitm. Hist Colls., vols. I (1872), III (1880), VI 
(^894) ; Autahiog. ante, and in Minnesota Hist. Bull., 
Aug, 1919; Nathaniel \Vest, The Ancestry, Life, and 
Times of Hen. Henry Hastings Sibley (1889) ; and W. 
P. Shortridge, The Transition of a Typical Frontier, 
with Illustrations from the Life of Henry Hastings Silh 
ley (1922) ; W. A. Benedict and H. A. Tracy, Hist of 
Sutton, Mass. (1878) ; Daily Pioneer Press (St. Paul), 
Feb. 17, 19, 1891 ; an important collection of Sibley’s 
papers in possession of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety.] S.J.B. 

SIBLEY, HIRAM (Feb. 6, 1807-July 12, 
1888), business man and promoter, tvas born at 
North Adams, Mass., the son of Benjamin and 
Zilpha (Davis) Sibley. His education was what 
the village school could supply. At an early age, 
having already practised the shoemaker's trade, 
he left North Adams, and went to the village of 
Lima, N. Y., where he entered a cotton factory. 
At twenty-one, he started a macliine-shop in the 
nearby town of Mendon, and there he built up a 
successful business, of which he was able to dis- 
pose at a profit. He also carried on at this time 
an extensive 'wool-carding business at Sparta and 
Mount Morris. 

In 1838, with the beginnings of a fortune al- 
ready in hand, he moved to Rochester, N. Y. 
Here he engaged in banking and real estate, and 
acquired sufficient popularity to be elected sheriff 
of Monroe County in 1843. During his period of 
office he came into contact with Royal Earl 
House the inventor of the House printing 
telegraph, then in financial difficulties. With this 
contact began Sibley's interest in the telegraph 
itself. He was instrumental the next year in d)- 
taining an appropriation from Congress for the 
support of the experiments carried on by Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse iqjtt], and in 1851 he bought 
up the House patents and organized the New 
York &: Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph 
Company. Before the end of the year he had 
built 100 miles of line. He early formed the con- 
viction, however, that there were too many small 
companies, and that consolidation was demand- 
ed. Accordingly, in 1854 he formed an asso- 
ciation with Ezra Cornell [g.z/.], who had valu- 
able grants under the Morse patents, and the 
two agreed to form the so-called Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which was chartered in 
1856, with Sibley as president. This position he 
held for the next ten years. Under his adminis- 
tration the number of telegraph offices increased 
from 132 to 4,000, and the value of the property 
from $220,000 to $48,000,000, He was the earn- 
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est advocate o£ a transcontinental telegraph line, 
and, failing to secure the support of his co-direc- 
tors in the Western Union, he undertook the 
project on his own account, securing from Con- 
gress in i860 an annual subsidy of $40,000 for 
ten years and shrewdly coming to terms with a 
California rival The line was a success from the 
beginning and was amalgamated with the West- 
ern Union in 1864. He now dreamed of tele- 
graphic communication with Europe via Bering 
Strait and Siberia. He had thoughtfully played 
a leading part in the entertainment of the Rus- 
sian naval squadron in 1863, and when he visited 
Russia, soon afterward, was cordially received 
by the Czar. Wires were actually strung in 
Alaska and Siberia when the laying of the trans- 
atlantic cable led to the collapse of the project 
at heavy loss. 

Retiring from the Western Union Company 
in 1869, Sibley started an extensive seed and 
nursery business. He had also a large interest in 
railroads in the South and West, and made ex- 
tensive investments in both sections. He bought 
a 40,000-acre farm in Illinois, and much farm 
land elsewhere, usually letting it out to tenants, 
and was in 18S8 the largest owner of improved 
lands in the United States. He also owned tim- 
ber lands and salt mines. The scale of his agri- 
cultural enterprises has hardly been appreciated. 
He took an active interest in experiments of all 
kinds for the improvement of plants; he was 
much interested in reclamation, as in the case of 
the Fox Ridge Farm, formerly a swamp, in Cen- 
tral New York; he cultivated the largest farm in 
that state. In industry and agricultural pursuits 
alike, he was a man of extraordinary capacity. 

With his friend Ezra Cornell, he was one of 
the incorporators of Cornell University, and to 
the new institution he gave at various times the 
sum of $150,000 for the foundation of the Sibley 
College of Mechanic Arts (now Sibley College 
of Mechanical Engineering) . He also built 
and presented Sibley Hall to the University of 
Rochester, for use as a library. To Rochester 
hospitals and other charitable institutions he 
gave at least $100,000. His personality was an 
agreeable one. He had much humor, and was an 
excellent raconteur. In his business operations 
he practised the methods of diplomacy rather 
than those of coercion. He was simple in his 
habits and broad in his interests. His wife was 
Elizabeth M. (Tinker) who, with a son and 
daughter, survived him. He died in Rochester. 

lEncyc. of Contemporary Biog, of N. Y. (4 vols., 
1878-85), vol. II; Rochester Hist. Soc. Puh. Fnnd 
Series, vol. II (1923) ; J. D. Reid, The Telegraph in 
America (1879) ; North Adams Transcript, July 19, 
1888; N. y. Triune, July 13, 1888.] p p 
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SIBLEY, JOHN (May 19, 1757-A.pr. 8, 1837), 
physician, Indian agent, Louisiana politician and 
planter, was descended from John Sibley who 
came from England in 1629 and settled at Salem, 
Mass. Born at Sutton, Mass., the son of Timothy 
and Anne (Waite) Sibley, he studied medicine 
with Dr. John Wilson of Hopkinton, served in 
the Revolution with the Continental troops as 
surgeon's mate, and settled for practice at Great 
Barrington, where in 1780 he married Elizabeth 
Hopkins, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins [<?.z;.]. After her death in 1790 at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to which place he had moved with 
his family and where he had established the 
Fayetteville Gazette, he married on Nov. 10, 
1791, Mrs. Mary White Winslow. In September 
1802 he moved to Louisiana, leaving his family 
in North Carolina but keeping up a correspond- 
ence with them until the death of his wife in 
1811. Two years later he married as his third 
wife Eudalie Malique, a resident of Louisiana. 
On his arrival in New Orleans, Sibley presented 
letters of introduction to prominent officials, and 
soon became a familiar visitor to the homes of 
some of the elite of the colony. At Natchez, 
where he visited many times, he met W. C. C. 
Claiborne [g.z^.] , later governor of Orleans Ter- 
ritory, who was impressed with Sibley’s knowl- 
edge of Louisiana and of the Indian tribes and 
recommended to President Jefferson that he he 
sent into the colony to gather information. Leav- 
ing Natchez by boat and proceeding up Red 
River, he arrived at Natchitoches in March 1803. 
Upon the arrival of the United States troops af- 
ter the transfer of that post from the Spanish, he 
was appointed contract surgeon to the army. In 
1805 he was appointed Indian agent for Or- 
leans Territory and subsequently visited most of 
the tribes within the area now covered by the 
state of Louisiana. Reporting on their condition 
to both Claiborne and Jefferson, he began the 
gathering of a vocabulary of the tribes within 
the territory. Whether this was ever completed 
is not known, but a considerable fragment of the 
Caddo vocabulary is printed in the American 
Naturalist for December 1879. Sibley's reports 
to Jefferson were unusually complete, and are an 
important source of information regarding Lou- 
isiana. 

Summarily removed from the office of Indian 
agent late in 1814 for political reasons, he en- 
tered politics himself, becoming parish judge and 
serving in the legislature of the state for many 
years. His military training served him in good 
stead, for he soon became colonel of militia and 
joined Col. James Long’s raid on the province of 
Texas in 1819. After the capture of Nacagdoches, 
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he was made a member of the supreme council 
governing the latter post (D. G. Wooten, A 
Comprehensive History of Texas, 1898, I, 97; 
J. H. Brown, History of Texas, 2 vols., 1892- 
93). Returning' to Natchitoches, he retired to his 
plantation at Grande Ecore, and engaged in the 
manufacture of salt at Postlewaite^s salt works, 
a few miles away, and in the planting of cotton, 
in which occupations he became very prosperous. 
At his death he left many descendants, of whom 
the most prominent was his son, George Champ- 
lain Sibley 

[Sibley left many diaries covering his experiences in 
Louisiana, and many letters, in some of which he re- 
counts the events of his early life. See Sibley Manu- 
script Books, parts I, 5, 6, 7, at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. ; letters o£ Jobn Sibley in Jefferson 
Papers at Lib. of Cong., in the Mo. Hist. Soc., St. 
Louis, in the American Antiquarian Soc., Worcester, 
Mass., and elsewhere. Some of his reports appear in 
Am. State Papers; Indian Affairs, vol. I (1832). See 
also A Report from Natchitoches in iSor by Dr. John 
Sibley (1922), ed. by A. H. Abel; Official Letter Books 
of IV. C. C. Claiborne (6 vols., 1917), ed. by Dunbar 
Rowland ; Early Western Travels, ed. by k. G. 
Thwaites, V (1904), i29» XVII (1905)1 63-68; G. P. 
Whittington, in La. Hist. Quart., Oct. 1927; W. A. 
Benedict and H. A, Tracy, Hist, of the Town of Sntton 
(1878), 722-23; C. J. Taylor, Hist, of Great Barring- 
#£>hCi 882).3 A.T.W. 

SIBLEY, JOHN LANGDON (Dec. 29, 1804- 
Dec. 9, 1885), librarian, was born in Union, Me., 
the eldest child of Dr. Jonathan and Persis 
(Morse) Sibley. After studying two years at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, he entered Harvard, 
■where he partly supported himself by working 
in the library. On his graduation in 1825 he was 
appointed assistant librarian at an annual salary 
of $150. Resigning at the end of a year to con- 
tinue studying for the ministry, he graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 1828 and 
became pastor of the church in Stow, Mass., 
where he was ordained in 1829. In 1833 
turned to Cambridge to devote himself to various 
literary pursuits and for three years edited the 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, an illustrated monthly journal. In 
March 1841, just before the removal of the Har- 
vard College Library to Gore Hall, he was re- 
appointed assistant librarian ; fifteen years later 
he became librarian, succeeding Thaddeus Wil- 
liam Harris [g.z'.]. He married on May 20, 1866, 
Charlotte Augusta Landgon Cook, daughter of 
Samuel Cook, a Boston merchant, with whom he 
lived in great happiness. 

At the beginning of his long term of service in 
the library the number of volumes was about 41,- 
000 and Ae annual income from invested funds 
$250; when he retired in 1877 the number of 
books had increased to 164,000 and the invest- 
ments to $170,000. According to Sibley himsdf. 
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he made so many pleas for gifts of books that he 
*^acquired the name of being a sturdy beggar/’ 
and there must have been many a book-hunting 
expedition like that of Nov. 18, 1862, recorded 
in the “Librarian’s Diary, a detailed account of 
the work of the library which he kept with care 
for years, when he “spent four hours with a lan- 
tern and cloak in the chilly cellar and found many 
things not in the College Library” ( A. C. Potter 
and C. K. Bolton, post, p. 40) . Gore Hall, which 
had been confidently expected to hold the acces- 
sions for the rest of the century, became inade- 
quate, and in the last year of his iibrarianship, a 
large addition was erected which contained a 
book stack of six boors, said to be the first ex- 
ample of this familiar form of library architec- 
ture. But Sibley’s service to the library was by 
no means confined to fostering its accessions; 
he introduced.many administrative improvements 
and in every way made the books more accessible. 
Though at the beginning of his term the public 
could use only the printed catalogue of 1830, in 
1861 there was begun a public card catalogue, 
indexed according to author and subject, in 
which there were introduced for the first time 
many features later in common use. Although 
he had scant sympathy for the desultory reader 
and has usually been pictured as a typical ex- 
ample of the old-style librarian, only interested 
in increasing his hoard of books and in protect- 
ing them from the profane touch of the reader’s 
hands, he gave generous help to the genuinely 
serious seeker after knowledge and freely grant- 
ed access to the alcoves, a most unusual privilege 
in those days. 

Failing eyesight finally obliged him to resign, 
but he continued with his most important literary 
work, his Biographical Sketches of Graduates of 
Harvard University (3 vols., 1873-85), cover- 
ing the lives of graduates through the class of 
1689. He left to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society his accumulated material for later classes 
and a fund for the continuation of the work. He 
also published A History of the Town of Union, 
Me. (1851). During his Iibrarianship he pre- 
pared twelve triennial catalogues of Harvard, 
1842-75, and one quinquennial catalogue, 1880, 
and for twenty years, 1850-70, edited the annual 
catalogues. He was also an occasional contribu- 
tor to magazines and to the publications of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Not a rich 
man, he gave to many charities, and many needy 
students came to him both for advice and for 
financial help. At Phillips Exeter Academy, in 
memory of his father, he established a fund of 
nearly fifteen thousand dollars for the aid of 
meritorious students ; one gift to Exter of five 
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thousand dollars for this fund, it is reported, rep- 
resented more than half of his entire property. 
He died after a long illness, survived by his wife. 

[Pfoc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., vol. XXI (1886) ; 
F. O. Vaille and H. A. Clark, The Harvard Booh 
(187s), vol I, with portrait; Lib. Jour., Jiily-Aug. 
1879 ; Letters of James Russell Lowell (1893), yol. II ; 
Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 2 sen, vol II (1886), with por- 
trait ; A. P. Peabody, Harvard Reminis cernces (1888) ; 
A. C. Potter and C. K. Bolton, “The Librarians of 
Harvard Coll,'’ Lib. af Harvard Univ., Bibliographical 
Contributions, no. 52 (1897); J. L- Sibley, librarian’s 
diary and ann. reports, MSS. in Harvard Coll. Lib.; 
obituary in Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 10, 1885.] 

A. C P—t— r. 

SIBLEY, JOSEPH CROCKER (Feb. 18, 
i850--May 19, 1926), oil refiner, congressman 
from Pennsylvania, was born in Friendship, 
Allegheny County, N. Y., the son of Lucy Elvira 
(Babcock) and Joseph C. Sibley, a physician. 
He was the descendant of John Sibley who 
emigrated from England and settled in Salem, 
Mass., about 1634. In 1866, while he was at the 
Friendship academy preparing for college, his 
father died, and until 1871 the boy was variously 
occupied as school-teacher, farm worker, drug- 
store clerk, medical student, and, toward the end 
of the period, as clerk in the drygoods-store of 
his brother-in-law, Charles Miller, of Franklin, 
Pa. On Mar. 17, 1870, he was married to Metta 
Evalina Babcock of Friendship, N. Y. They had 
two children. When Miller's business failed, 
Sibley became Chicago agent of the Galena Oil 
Works of Franklin, in which Miller was a part- 
ner. In 1873, a-fter having lost his possessions in 
the Chicago fire, he returned to Franklin. There, 
after many trials, he made a signal oil superior 
in several respects to the oils then in use, and in 
1875 organized the Signal Oil Works, with 
himself as president, and arranged to have the 
new oil manufactured by the Galena Oil Works. 
By 1879 the controlling interest in both these 
companies had been acquired by the Standard 
Oil interests. Sibley also made a new valve oil 
for locomotives, which, under the Standard Oil 
management, came into use on most of the rail- 
roads in the United States and on many in South 
America and Europe. When in 1902 the Galena- 
Signal Oil Company was formed by a merger of 
the two companies, Sibley became a director of 
the new company, and he was chairman of its 
board of directors from 1905 to 1910 and re- 
mained on the board until 1913. 

In 1879 Sibley, then a low-tariff Republican, 
was elected mayor of Franklin. In 1884 he left 
the party on the tariff question and began to vote 
the Prohibition ticket. He had apparently no 
political ambitions until in 1892 a combination 
of Democrats, Populists, and Prohibitionists 
nominated him for congpressman. Elected in a 
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district normally Republican, he voted and spoke 
in Congress for free silver, becoming sufficiently 
prominent in its support to be mentioned by mem- 
bers of the Bimetallic League as a possible presi- 
dential candidate in 1896. After his first term he 
was twice defeated for Congress, but in 1898 he 
was elected as a Democrat, and for three subse- 
quent terms he was elected as a Republican. In 
1906 he declined renomination; in 1910 he was 
nominated hut was unable to campaign because of 
illness. Throughout his career his interest in 
business and politics was paralleled by a passion 
for agriculture and stock-breeding. Miller and 
he owned jointly a large farm near Franklin, on 
which they conducted a profitable business. Sib- 
ley was a pioneer in breeding Jersey cattle for 
milk-producing records and was regarded in the 
nineties as one of the best judges of Jerseys in 
the United States. On the stock farm were prob- 
ably the first silo built west of the Alleghanies 
and the second DeLaval separator in the United 
States. He was active in national agricultural 
and breeding associations, was for a time a 
member of the state board of agriculture, and in 
later years, by demonstrations of methods at his 
'‘River Ridge Farm"' three miles from Franklin, 
helped to spread agricultural science among the 
farmers of northwestern Pennsylvania. In 1910 
he retired from business and devoted himself to 
study and experimental agriculture at his farm. 
After the death of his first wife in 1911 he was 
married, on Dec. 6, 1913, to Ida L. Rew. He 
died on his farm. 

[Sketches by a brother in Hist, of Venango County, 
Pa. (1890), pp. 21 1-17, 792-94 ; C. A. Babcock, Venan- 
go County, Pa. (1919), vol I ; J. W. Jordan, Geneal. 
and Personal Hist, of the Allegheny Valley, Pa. .. . 
(1913) I; H. M. Irwin, “Presidential Possibilities: 
Hon. Joseph C. Sibley,” in Am. Mag. of Civics, June 
1895 ; Biog. Directory of the Am. Con^. (1928) ; Who's 
Who in America, ; Gazette-Times (Pitts- 

burgh), May 20, 1926; information from J. French 
Miller,^ secretary of the Galena Oil Corporation of 
Franklin, Pa., and from U, S. . . . vs. Standard Oil Co. 
(JV'. /.) . . .In Circuit Court of U. S. for Eastern 
Division of Eastern Judicial District of Mo., esp. “Brief 
for Defendants on the Facts,” 3 vols. (1909), “De- 
fendants’ Exhibits,” vol XIX (1909), and “Petitioner’s 
Exhibits,” vol XXI (ipop)-] S. J. B. 

SICALAMOUS [Shikellamy, d. 1748]. 

SICARD, MONTGOMERY (Sept. 30, 1836- 
Sept. 14, 1900), naval officer, was born in New 
York City, son of Stephen and Lydia (Hunt) 
Sicard. His father, of a French emigre family 
settled in Philadelphia, was engaged, before his 
marriage, in a mercantile business that necessi- 
tated considerable residence in Mexico; his 
mother was a daughter of Montgomery Hunt of 
Utica, N. Y., and sister of Justice Ward Hunt 
Zq.v.} of the United States Supreme Court. Af- 
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ter Stephen Sicard^s death, in 1840, the family 
moved to Utica, where Montgomery lived until 
his appointment to the Naval Academy, Oct. i, 

1851- 

Following cruises after graduation on the 
Mediterranean and China stations, he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant, May 31, i860, and saw ac- 
tive service throughout the Civil War. He was 
executive in the Omida of FarraguFs squadron 
during the engagements with the forts and flo- 
tilla helow New Orleans and the ensuing cam- 
paign around Vicksburg ; then, having been pro- 
moted to lieutenant commander, July 1862, in 
the Susquehanna off Mobile, from the spring of 
1863 until late in 1864 he served in the Ticon- 
deroga, hunting Confederate cruisers. He com- 
manded the gunboat Seneca in both attacks on 
Fort Fisher, and had charge of the left wing. 
Second Naval Division, in the severe fighting 
of the final land assault, Jan. 15, 1865. After 
post-war duty as head of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Naval Academy, he commanded the Sag- 
hiaw in the Pacific, and was wrecked, Oct. 29, 
1870, on Ocean Island, remaining there two 
months with his crew while Lieutenant Talbot 
and four men — of whom but one survived — sailed 
for aid 1200 miles to Hawaii in the ship’s gig. 

Subsequently, his distinctive achievements 
were in the field of ordnance, and to his patient 
work and scientific attainments is chiefly credit- 
ed the development of modern high-power naval 
guns before the war with Spain. He was on 
ordnance duty at the New York Navy Yard, 
1871-72, and afterward at Washington until 
1877, designing and constructing the first steel 
breech-loading guns for the navy (see his pam- 
phlet, Description of Naval 3 -lncJi Breech-Load- 
ing Howitcers, 1876) . With Richard W. Meade 
[q.-z/.J he also prepared a revised edition of the 
Ordnance Instructions for the United States 
Navy (1880). Having been advanced through 
the grade of commander (Mar. 2, 1870) to that 
of captain in 1881, he was head of the Bureau 
of Ordnance for ten years following, during 
which period the Washington Gun Factory was 
established and rapid progress made in ordnance 
manufacture. He was president of the Steel In- 
spection Board, 1890-^1, and in command of the 
monitor Miantonomah^ 1891-93. On July lo, 
1894, he was made commodore, and subsequently 
his duties included administration of the New 
York Navy Yard, 1894-96, and, after his promo- 
tion to rear admiral, April 1897, command of 
the North Atlantic Squadron until March 1898. 
Despite his declining health, he had hoped to re- 
tain the squadron in the impending war with 
Spain, hut on the adverse verdict of a medical 
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survey he was forced to relinquish it to his senior 
captain, William T. Sampson [g.tk]. The sacri- 
fice was bitter; 'T remember no more pathetic 
scene,” writes a newspaper correspondent (W. 
A. M. Goode, post^ p. 15), ‘‘than the hurried de- 
parture from Key West of this white-haired old 
man.” Regaining strength in the North, he w^as 
made president, with A. T. Mahan and 

A. S. Crowninshield as associates, of the strat- 
egy board which largely directed the naval war. 

He was retired for age Sept. 30, 1898. By his 
marriage, !May 20, 1863, to Elizabeth Floyd, 
great-grand-daughter of William Floyd [g.z/.], 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, he 
had three children. After his retirement, his 
winters were spent in Washington and his sum- 
mers in the old Floyd home at Western ville, 
near Utica, N. Y. His death from apoplexy oc- 
curred at Westernvilie, and he was buried in 
the Westernvilie cemetery. The departmental 
special order announcing his death spoke of him 
as “one of the most able, upright, and conscien- 
tious officers of the service,” whose “courage, 
coolness, and presence of mind in time of dan- 
ger were proverbial and unquestioned.” 

[L. R. Hamersly, Records of Living Officers of the 
U. S. Navy (1898) ; War of the RehelUon: Official 
Rec(^ds (Navy) ; G. H. Read, The Last Cruise of the 
Saginaw (1912) ; W. A. M. Goode, With Sampson 
Through the War (1899) ’» J- D. Long, The New Am, 
Navy (1903); further material in annual reports of 
the Secretary of the Navy ; Washington Rost, Sept 15, 
1900; information from family.] A.W. 

SICKELS, FREDERICK ELLSWORTH 

(Sept. 20, 1819-Mar. 8, 1895), inventor, was 
born in Gloucester County, N. J., not far from 
Camden, and was the son of John and Hester 
Ann (Ellsworth) Sickels. He had a grade- 
school education in New York City, where his 
father, who was a practising physician, had es- 
tablished his residence. His chief interest in his 
youth was in engineering and mechanical work, 
and at the age of sixteen he went to work as rod- 
man for the Harlem Railroad. A year later he 
began an apprenticeship as machinist in the 
Allaire Works in New York City and at the 
same time, because of his great interest in inven- 
tion, studied physics and mechanics in his spare 
moments. In 1841, he perfected his first inven- 
tion. This was the first successful drop cut-off 
for steam engines devised in the United States, 
the basic patent for which was granted him on 
May 20, 1842. With this mechanism the admis- 
sion of steam to an engine cylinder was stopped 
or cut off before the end of the piston stroke, and 
the expansive force of the steam in the cylinder 
was utilized. The immediate adoption by steam- 
engine builders of this device, with the three im- 
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proTements patented between 1843 i 84 S> 

brought him a considerahle fortune, all of which 
he subsequently lost in fighting infringers. 

In 1846 he turned his attention to the study of 
steering vessels by steam engines, and on July 
2, 1849, he applied for a patent on his “mode of 
steering ships,’’ presenting his steam-steering 
apparatus. 'While this patent was pending (a 
matter of eleven years) he proceeded with the 
construction of a full-size steam-steering unit, 
and at the same time tried to find some ship 
owner who would permit his vessel to be used 
to try out the apparatus. Having been unsuc- 
cessful in this at the time the machinery was 
completed in 1854, he placed it as a working ex- 
hibit in the Crystal Palace, New York. At last 
in 1858 he succeeded in having the equipment in- 
stalled on the coastwise steamer Aii^giistdj plying 
between Savannah, Ga., and Fernandina, Fla. 
Two years’ demonstration proved its practica- 
bility, but Sickels found no purchasers, and after 
he received his patent, No. 29,200, on July 17, 
i860, he took the unit to England. His success 
there was no better than at home, although he 
was granted three British patents, and in 1867 
he returned to the United States. His brother 
meanwhile had made installations on a Hudson 
River steamer, a United States frigate, and the 
steamer Great Eastern, During the succeeding 
six years Sickels continued his fruitless efforts 
to interest ship builders and owners. In the end, 
financially ruined, he abandoned the project. 
Turning to civil engineering, he went west to 
engage in railroad and bridge construction. 
About 189a he was made consulting engineer of 
the National Waterworks Company of New 
York and in 1891 was detailed as chief engineer 
of its O'perations at Kansas City, Mo. In this 
service he died suddenly at the age of seventy- 
six years. He was married to Rancine Shreeves, 
and was survived by his widow and five children. 
He was buried at Paterson, N. J. 

[E. W. Byrn, Progress of Invention in the nineteenth 
Cent. (1900) ; R. H. Thurston, A Hist, of the Growth 
of the Steam-Engine (1891) ; orig. data, TJ. S. Mu- 
seum; E, H. Knight, Am. Mechanical Diet. (3 jols., 
1874) > Nautical Gasette, Nov. s, 1881 ; obituaries in 
Kansas City Star, Mar. 8, 1895, Kansas City Jour., 
Mar. 8, 9, 1895, JV. Y. Tribune, Mar. 9, 1895; Patent 
Office records ; correspondence with family.] 

C.W.M— n. 

SICKLES, DANIEL EDGAR (Oct. 20, 

i825--May 3, 1914), congressman, Union soldier, 
diplomat, was born in New York City, the son 
of George Garrett and Susan (Marsh) Sickles, 
and a descendant of Zachariah (Zacharias) Sic- 
kels, of Vienna, Austria, who entered the serv- 
ice of the Dutch West India Company and set- 
tled in America about 1656. He attended the 
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University of the City of New York and later 
engaged in the printing trade, but changed to 
study law under Benjamin Franklin Butler, 
1795-1858 [q.v.]. Admitted to the bar in 1846, he 
was elected to the state legislature in 1847. He 
was married to Theresa Bagioli, the seventeen- 
year-old daughter of an Italian music teacher, 
in 1853. The same year he was appointed cor- 
poration counsel for the city of New York, but 
resigned to become secretary of the United States 
legation at London. He held this position for 
two years, and then he was elected to the state 
Senate. He served as a Democrat in Congress 
from 1857 to 1861, residing with his wife and 
little daughter in Washington, D. C. On Feb. 
27, 1859, he shot and killed Philip Barton Key, 
the son of Francis Scott Key Iq.v.'], on account 
of attentions to Mrs. Sickles. In a celebrated 
trial in which, for the first time, the defense 
pleaded temporary aberration of mind, Sickles 
was acquitted (see Harpei^s Weekly, Mar. 12, 
19, Apr. 9, 23, 1859). Sickles subsequently for- 
gave his young wife, who died a few years later. 

Although a Democrat, Sickles offered his- serv- 
ices to President Lincoln early in March 1861, 
and was authorized by him to raise troops for 
the Federal service. Sickles organized in New 
York, the Excelsior Brigade, becoming first a 
colonel, then brigadier-general and led it, par- 
ticipating ill the Peninsular campaign. He was 
promoted to the rank of major-general early in 
1863, commanding the III Corps, and had an 
important part in the Chancellorsville campaign. 
It was the III Corps that, on May 2, discovered 
the march of Stonewall Jackson around the Fed- 
eral army. Sickles reported this fact, and after 
some delay was instructed to attack the enemy 
cautiously. He did so, but arrived too late, and 
was surprised by the Confederate attack launched 
against the XI Corps, posted on his right, which 
broke. Falling back with his men well in hand, 
Sickles attacked the victorious Jackson, and af- 
ter bloody fighting stopped his advance. 

The last campaign of Sickles was Gettysburg. 
Arriving on July 2, 1863, the second day of the 
battle, the III Corps was stationed by George 
Gordon. Meade {q.v.'] to cover the Round Tops, 
two hills on the left. Sickles decided he could 
best do this by advancing to the famous peach 
orchard salient in front of the Round Tops. This 
decision later aroused a bitter controversy (see 
Battles and Leaders, post, vol. III). Meade per- 
sonally examined the new line, which Sickles 
had assumed without specific orders, and sug- 
gested retreat, but the discussion was interrupt- 
ed by a violent Confederate attack on Sickles’ 
forces led by James Longstreet [g.w.] . By night- 
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fall the III Corps had lost one-half its men, but 
with belated reenforcements had stopped the 
enemy after slight loss of ground. At the very 
end of the battle, Sickles was struck by a shell, 
which resulted in the hasty amputation of his 
right leg on the field. Sickles’ position would 
have been advantageous if an offensive battle 
had been contemplated, but, in the opinion of 
Meade, the battleground at Gettysburg favored 
a defensive contest for the Union forces, and he 
later criticized Sickles in his reports. His mili- 
tary career now at an end, Sickles was sent on a 
confidential mission to South America in 1865. 
He returned the same year and was appointed 
military governor of the Carolinas, but Presi- 
dent Johnson found him too strenuous in the 
execution of his duties and relieved him in 1867. 
He was mustered out of the volunteer army on 
Jan. I, 1868, reverting to the rank of colonel in 
the regular army. In 1869 he was retired as a 
major-general. 

In May 1869 he was appointed minister to 
Spain where the complications of the Cuban 
problem and the Virgimus affair proved too 
much for him. His actions were so vigorous 
that he was called the Yankee King,” hut they 
were not diplomatic and he resigned in Decem- 
ber 1873, leaving to his successor, Caleb Cush- 
ing Iq.v.'], the fruits of his efforts. Senorita 
Carmina Creagh became his second wife on Mov. 
28, 1871, at the American legation in Madrid. 
Sickles then lived abroad for seven years, and 
when he returned to the United States his wife 
refused to come with him. They were reconciled 
more than three decades later at his deathbed, 
through the efforts of their son. A daughter by 
this marrige had died in New York City. Sickles 
became chairman of the New York state monu- 
ments commission in 1886, hut was relieved in 
1912 because of mishandling funds (see New 
York Times, Jan. 23, 26, 28, 1913)- He served 
another term in Congress from 1893 to 1895. 
Separated from his family, continually involved 
in financial troubles and altercations, the '^old, 
irresponsible and cantankerous” gentleman spent 
his last years in New York City (Literary Digest, 
May 16, 1914). His one claim to honor which 
remained undisputed was his successful effort in 
1852 to obtain Central Park for New York City. 
He related some of his experiences in an article 
^Teaves from My Diary,” in the loumal of the 
Military Service Association of the United 
States, June and September, 1885. 

[Who’s Who in America, 1914— 15; S. A. Merriam, 
The Ancestry of Franklin, Merriam Pe(ibo 4 y (1929); 
Trial of the Hon, Daniel B. Sickles (1859) 5 War of 
the Rebellion: Official Records (Army), i ser., vols. 
XIII, XXXIX, XLIII ; Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
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War (1887-88), vol. III ; G. G. Meade, With Meade at 
Gettysburg (1930) ; Francis Marshal, The Battle of 
Gettysburg {i^iD Harper’s Weekly, Sept. 14, 1867; 
S. F. Bemis, The Am. Secretaries of State, vol. VII 
(1928); Nat. Tribune (Washington, D. C.), Mar. 31, 
1910; N. F. Times, May 4, 1914.] CH. L. 

SIDELL, WILLIAM HENRY (Aug. 21, 
i8io-“July I, 1873), engineer and soldier, son of 
John Sidell, was born in New York City. He re- 
ceived an appointment to the United States Mil- 
itary Academy from New York on July i, 1829, 
and was graduated four years later, standing 
sixth in a class of forty-three. He was commis- 
sioned brevet second lieutenant of the ist Ar- 
tillery, but, disappointed at not having been as- 
signed to the engineer corps, he resigned from 
the army on Oct i, 1833, took up the pro- 
fession of civil engineer. 

Por four years he served successively as city 
surveyor in New York City, as assistant engineer 
on the Croton aqueduct, as division engineer of 
the Long Island Railroad, and as assistant engi- 
neer on projected dry docks in New York har- 
bor. From 1837 to 1839 he was an engineer on 
the United States hydrographic survey of the 
delta of the Mississippi, and subsequently, until 
1846, served as a civil engineer of various rail- 
roads in New York and Massachusetts. During 
the Mexican War he accepted a captaincy in the 
4th New York Volunteers, but his regiment was 
never mustered into the federal service. From 
1846 to 1849 he was with the Isthmus (of Pan- 
ama) Railroad, becoming during the last year 
of his service its chief engineer. For the next 
two years he was in the United States service, 
exploring for a railroad route from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific. In 1851-52 he was engaged 
in the surveying of a railroad route across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec in Mexico. Thereafter 
he was chief engineer of various railroads in 
Illinois and Missouri until 1858, when he re- 
turned to Mexico as chief engineer of the Louisi- 
ana Tehuantepec Company, to complete the dif- 
ficult survey of the transisthmian railroad route 
on which he had been engaged some years earlier. 

When the Civil War broke out, he at once of- 
fered his services to the Union, and, May 14, 
1861, was commissioned major of the 15th In- 
fantry in the regular army and assigned to re- 
cruiting duty in Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
1862 he was appointed acting assistant adjutant- 
general of the department of the Cumberland, 
and in 1863, acting assistant provost-marshal- 
general for Kentucky and general superintendent 
of recruiting and chief mustering and disburs- 
ing officer at Louisville, Ky., which positions 
he held to the end of the war. On May 6, 
fie was promoted to lieutenant-colond, loth In- 
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fantry. Though SidelFs accamplishments in the 
war were inconspicuous, they were of the great- 
est importance. He organized a system hy which 
200,000 men were mustered in and out of the ar- 
mies without delay or confusion and with an 
exact record of each man’s service. He was 
brevetted colonel. May 13, 1865, for meritorious 
and faithful services in the recruitment of the 
armies of the United States, and on the same 
date, brigadier-general for faithful and efficient 
services during the war. He was on frontier 
duty in the Dakotas and in Kansas for the most 
of the time until 1870, when he was retired from 
active service for disability contracted in line of 
duty. He died at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Jasper Grosvenor, in New York City. 

[G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Military Acad. (1891) ; Bull. Asso. Grads., U. S. Mil. 
Acad., Ann. Reunion, June 1873', War af the Rebel- 
lion: Official Records (Army) ; Am. Ann. Cyc. 1873 
(1874) ; Army and Navy Jour., July s, 1873; M K 
Times, July 2, 1873 ; records at headquarters U. S. 
Mil. Acad., West Point, N. Y. ; records of Pension Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C] S.J. H. 

SIDIS, BORIS (Oct. 12, 1867-Oct. 24, 1923), 
psychopathologist, was born in Kiev, Russia, the 
son of Moses and Mary or Elizabeth (Marmor) 
Sidis. His family was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and he was tutored at home under the 
direction of his father until the age of seventeen, 
when he was sent to a government school at 
Kishinev in southern Russia. While there he 
was arrested for political reasons along with a 
number of other students, subjected to solitary 
confinement, and then sent home where he re- 
mained under police surveillance for several 
years. He finally came to the United States in 
1887 and settled in New York City. Being with- 
out funds, he worked in factories and gave private 
lessons for a living, and in his spare moments 
studied in the public libraries. In 1892 he entered 
Harvard as a special student. In 1893 he was 
regularly enrolled, and received the A.B. degree 
in 1894, the A.M. in 1895, and the Ph.D. in 1897. 
He was married in 1894 to Sarah Mandelbaum, 
and they had two children. At Harvard he at- 
tracted the attention of William James 
and it was undoubtedly due to James and Hugo 
Munsterberg [q.v.] that he became interested in 
psychology. In 1898 he published his first book, 
The Psychology of Suggestion, an attempt to ex- 
plain the nature of the subconscious, especially 
in relation to personality. The ideas he formu- 
lated on the subject of dissociation formed the 
basis of his future work. William James wrote a 
complimentary preface to the book, describing 
it as an original work, although he could not 
agree with all of Sidis’ contentions. 
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Sidis returned to New York to accept the po- 
sition of associate psychologist and psychopa- 
thologist in the recently established Pathological 
Institute of the New York State Hospitals from 
1896 to 1901. While there he developed the 
method of treatment of functional psychoses and 
obtained some interesting cures. In 1901 he be- 
came director of the psychopathic hospital and 
laboratory of the New York Infirmary for Wom- 
en and Children. He published his Psycho path- 
ological Researches, Studies in lAental Dissocia- 
tion in 1902, contributions by Drs. G. M. Parker 
and W. A. White being included. He advanced 
the theory that psychoses were due to mental dis- 
sociations. One of his most interesting cases, the 
reassociation of the Rev. Mr. Hanna, who was 
suffering from amnesia and who had acquired a 
second personality, is described in his book 
Multiple Personality, written in collaboration 
with Dr. S- P. Goodhart, and published in 1905. 
In 1904 Sidis returned to Massachusetts and 
settled in Brookline where he spent five very ac- 
tive years, studying medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School, practising psychotherapy, and 
continuing scientific research. Among the pa- 
pers he published was Studies in Psychopa- 
thology,” in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Mar. 14, to Apr. 1 1, 1907, in which he 
described his theory of nerve energy in connec- 
tion with psychotherapeutic cures. An Experi- 
mental Study of Sleep (1909) , based on research 
performed in part at the Harvard Medical School 
through the friendly cooperation of Dr. W. B. 
Cannon, attempted to prove that monotony and 
limitation of voluntary movements tend to raise 
the threshold of psychomotor activities, and thus 
cooperate in the induction of sleep. In 1908 he 
received the M.D, degree from Harvard. 

In 1909 he established the Sidis Psychothera- 
peutic Institute at Portsmouth, N. H,, where he 
continued to practise until his death. The Psy- 
chology of Laughter appeared in 1913, and ex- 
pounded ffie Freudian idea that forms of infe- 
riority excite laughter. In his Symptomatology, 
Psychognosis, and Diagnosis of Psychopathic 
Diseases (1914), however, he takes issue with 
the Freudian doctrine. In the same year he pub- 
lished The Foundations of Normal and Abnor- 
mal Psychology, and in 1916, The Catisation and 
Treatment of Psychopathic Diseases, Sidis had 
a very active and forceful mentality. In addition 
to his special subject, he was an ardent student 
of political economy, philosophy, and languages. 
He possessed a genial and kindly nature, but was 
apt to express his opposition to what he consid- 
ered fraudulent or dishonest with abruptness and 
vigor. He was of a retiring disposition, and did 
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not seek a following of pupils. He made few 
contacts with his colleagues, but the few friends 
he did make, among them Morton Prince 
were his loyal admirers. 

[Information from the family : Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, ig22—2s ; Harvard Coll., Class of 18^4 (privately 
printed, 1939) J Addington Bruce, ‘‘Boris Sidis — 
An Appreciation,"’ Jour, of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Oct.-Dec. 1923.] H. S.L. 

SIDNEY, MARGARET [See Lotheop, Har- 
riett Mulford Stone, 1844-1924]. 

SIGEL, FRANZ (Nov. 18, 1824-Aug. 21, 
1902), soldier and editor, the son of Franz Mo- 
ritz and Maria Anna (Lichtenauer) Sigel, was 
born in Sinsheim, Baden, Germany. His father 
was chief magistrate of a district. After com- 
pleting his studies in the Gymnasium of Bruch- 
sal, Franz entered the military academy of Karls- 
ruhe from which he graduated in 1843 to become 
a lieutenant in the grand ducal service. His lib- 
eral political views brought him into conflict 
with the existing regime, and in 1847, after se- 
verely wounding an opponent in a duel, he re- 
signed from the service. In the insurrection in 
Baden in 1848, as an associate of Friedrich 
Karl Franz Hecker [q.v.], he led an army of 
4,000 revolutionists against the government but 
was defeated and compelled to flee to Switzer- 
land. The next year, when a revolutionary gov- 
ernment succeeded in establishing itself in the 
duchy, he was recalled and became minister of 
war. He took the field against the Prussian army 
sent to restore the old order, but his inferior force 
was soon overpowered and he was again forced 
into exile in Switzerland. His reminiscences of 
these years were published in Germany in 1902 
under the title, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus den 
Jahren, 1848 und 1849. He spent the year 1851- 
52 in England and then emigrated to Amer- 
ica and settled in New York City, where he be- 
came an instructor in the private school of Dr. 
Rudolph Dulon. He maintained an interest in 
military affairs and became a major in the 5th 
Regiment of the New York militia. He accepted 
a position as instructor in mathematics and his- 
tory in the German-American institute of St. 
Louis, Mo., in the fall of 1857 and subsequently 
became a director of schools in that city. 

When the Civil War broke out, Sigel organ- 
ized the 3rd Missouri Infantry and, on May 4, 
1861, became colonel. He performed efScient 
service in saving St. Louis, with its important 
arsenal, for the Union, and was soon assigned 
to command the 2nd Missouri Brigade, being ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of volunteers to date 
from May 17, 1861. During the remainder of 
the year he took part in a number of battles in 
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the struggle for the possession of Missouri. At 
the battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., !^Iar. 7-8, 1862, 
Sigel commanded two divisions in Fremont’s 
army, and by his gallantry and skill contributed 
greatly to the decisive Union victory which set- 
tled the fate of Missouri. He was promoted to 
the rank of major-general of volunteers on Mar. 
21, 1862, and in June became commander of the 
I Corps in Pope’s army of Virginia. In this ca- 
pacity he took a prominent part in the second 
battle of Bull Run. In September 1862 his corps 
was transferred to the Army of the Potomac as 
the XI Corps. Later, wken Burnside divided 
that army into grand divisions, Sigel w^as given 
the reserve grand division, consisting of the XI 
and XII Corps, but in February 1863, ^-e- 

verted to the command of the XI Corps. Owing 
to bad health he gave up his command tempo- 
rarily in the spring of 1863, and when he re- 
turned to duty in the summer he was given a sub- 
ordinate command in the department of the Sus- 
quehanna. He was assigned to command the de- 
partment of West Virginia in l^Iarch 1864, but a 
serious defeat at the hands of Breckinridge at 
New Market in the Shenandoah Valley, on May 
15, 1864, cost him his command and he was re- 
moved to Harpers Ferry. 

When Early’s raid threatened Washington in 
July 1864, Sigel, by skilfully occupying a strong 
position on Maryland Heights, delayed Early’s 
greatly superior force. The authorities, however, 
at no time had considered him sufficiently aggres- 
sive and now removed him from command. He 
resigned his commission in May 1865 and be- 
came for two years an editor of the Baltimore 
Weaker, a German newspaper in Baltimore, Md. 
In 1867 he moved to New York City where he 
spent the remainder of his life. His great influ- 
ence with the German element soon brought him 
into politics. From 1866 to 1869 be was pension 
agent in New York, and two years later he was 
appointed collector of internal revenue for the 
city, later being elected register. He was a 
prominent lecturer and kept himself in the pub- 
lic eye as publisher and editor of the Men Yorker 
Deutsches Volkshlatt, and from 1897 to 1900 as 
editor of the New York Monthly. A love for 
free government had been the ruling motive of 
Sigehs life. His military successes were not of 
the greatest, but his prompt and ardent espousal 
of the Union cause was a great factor in uniting 
the large German population of the North, with 
which he was extremely popular, solidly behind 
the Union. In October 3907, a bronze equestrian 
statue of Sigel, by Karl Bitter [g.v.], was un- 
veiled with impressive ceremonies on Riverside 
Drive in New York City. He had been marri^ 
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to Elise Dulon, the daughter of his first em- 
ployer, in January 1854. She and their five chil- 
dren survived him when he died in New York 
City. 

IWho'^s Who m America^, 1901--02 ; C. W. Schlegel, 
SchlegeVs Gennan-Am. Families in the U. S., vol. I 
(1916) ; F. K. F. Hecker, Die Erhebmig des Volkes in- 
Baden (1848) ; War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
(Army), see index; Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War (1887-88), vol. IV ; N. Y. Tmies, Aug. 22, 23, 
1902, Oct. 20, 1907 ; New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Aug. 
22, 23, 24, 1902, Oct. 13, 20, 1907.] S.J.H. 

SIGMAN, MORRIS (May 15, 1881-July 20, 
1931), labor leader, was born in Costesh, Bes- 
sarabia, Province of Hatino Uezd, the son of 
Samuel and Rebecca (Sikernetsky) Sigman. 
The son of a farmer in a small Bessarabian-Rus- 
sian village, he received little schooling, and as 
a Jew and a subject of the czar of Russia he 
lived in an atmosphere of persecution and hate. 
At twenty-one he emigrated to London, where 
for a year he worked in a men's clothing shop. 
Initiated into the ideals of the labor movement, 
he journeyed to New York in 1903 and found 
employment on the East Side as a presser in a 
cloak shop, where he soon formed the Inde- 
pendent Cloakmakers’ Union. Joining at first 
with those in the labor movement who favored 
opposition of “dual unions,'’ he was led into the 
Industrial Workers of the World when it was 
formed in 1905 ; by 1908 he had come to believe 
that destroying existing unions by founding op- 
position unions was detrimental to the interests 
of the workers, and he helped to induce his and 
other I.W.W. locals of ladies' garment workers 
to affiliate with the International Ladies' Gar- 
ment Workers' Union of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

When the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union undertook to control cut-throat 
competition and deplorably bad working con- 
ditions, the employers resisted, and the union be- 
came involved in a series of bitter strikes. In 
the historic strike of 1910, which established the 
union on a^ firm foundation, Sigman honorably 
acquitted himself in the difficult and dangerous 
position of chairman of the picket committee. 
When the employers consented to negotiate with 
^e union he was selected as a member of the 
joint conference committee. This established the 
famous “Protocol,” signed Sept. 2, 1910, which 
created permanent machinery consisting of rep- 
resentatives of labor, capital, and the public to 
supervise and regulate all relations in the in- 
dustry. But permanent peace was not attained. 
During a strike in 1915 Sigman and seven other 
leaders were arrested and confined to jail while 
awaiting trial on charges of murder; with the 
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others, he was later acquitted by a jury. In his 
own Pressers' Union, Local No. 35, he served 
in every important post from member of the 
executive board to business agent and manager. 
He was also the organizer and pianager of the 
Boston unions in their formative period; the or- 
ganizer, 1909, and manager, 1917--21, of the New 
York Joint Board of Cloakmakers' Unions (the 
coordinating body of the local unions of this 
trade) ; and vice-president, 1920-22, secretary- 
treasurer, I 9 I 4 “I 5 , of the International Union. 
He was in charge of establishing the New York 
Joint Board of the Dressmakers’ Unions, and 
acted as its first manager. In February 1923 he 
became general president, a position he held to 
October 1928, when ill health caused him to re- 
sign. During his term as president two events 
shook the union to its very foundations. Before 
the World War a difference of opinion, later 
known as the Left and Right controversy, had 
developed within the ranks ; after the Bolshevik 
revolution the Communists assumed leadership 
of the Lefts and organized themselves under the 
auspices of the Trade Union Educational League, 
formed in 1920. Sigman condemned this pro- 
cedure as a dual union movement which aimed 
to disrupt the International Union and succeeded 
in disbanding the opposing Lefts, but the union 
suffered severe losses in membership. At the 
same time economic conditions in the industry 
once more became chaotic through the appear- 
ance of the jobber, who controlled the markets. 
Under Sigman’s leadership a new economic pro- 
gram for the industry was devised. Failing to 
win the employers through negotiation, the union 
induced the governor to appoint an advisory 
committee, which succeeded in reconciling the 
two elements, and temporarily at least conditions 
were improved. 

Sigman died in Storm Lake, Iowa, survived 
by his wife, Mathilda Sikernetsky, who was his 
cousin and whom he had married on Mar. 17, 
Although neither an orator nor a “show- 
man, he was an effective and logical speaker. 
He showed little trace of vanity and remained 
to the end the simple but intelligent worker. Like 
rnost Jewish labor leaders he retained his so- 
cialist ideology, but reversed the emphasis. In 
his youth he stressed ultimate ideals; in his later 
years he fostered immediate reforms, with the 
hope that in addition to improving the conditions 
of the time they might ultimately bring about the 
overthrow of the wage system. 

tReporf of Proc. . . . Ann. Convention Internal. 
Daaies Garment Workers^ Union, 1908—31; Ladies^ 
Garment W orker, 1910—18, Justice, 1919—31, official 
pubs, of the union; L. L. Lorwin, The Women's Gar- 
ment W orkers C1924) ; N. Y. Times, July 21-24, 193^ J 
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information from Sigman’s widow tlirongli the courtesy 
of Miss F. Cohn, Executive Secretary, Educ. Dept., 
Intemat. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.] D.J.S. 

SIGOURNEY, LYDIA HOWARD HUNT- 
LEY (Sept. I, 179 i-J line 10, 1865), author, 
the only child of Ezekiel Huntley and his second 
wife Zerviah (Wentworth) Huntley, was born 
at Norwich, Conn., in the house of Mrs. Daniel 
Lathrop, by whom her father was employed as 
gardener. On her father^s side she was of Scotch 
descent, her grandfather having emigrated from 
Scotland as a young man. For old Mrs. Lathrop 
she formed a sentimental attachment that in- 
spired scores of youthful poems and left its im- 
press on her whole life. She was educated in 
Norwich and Hartford. From i8iitoi8i3 she 
conducted a school in Norwich with a friend, 
and in 1814 went to Hartford to establish a small 
school for girls. For their use she wrote much 
of her first book. Moral Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse (1815), and her persuasive teaching and 
kindly personality had an enduring influence 
upon her young pupils. But the promising career 
was interrupted by her marriage, June 16, 1819, 
to a widower with three children, Charles 
Sigourney, who had come from Boston in 1800 
to open a hardware business in Hartford. A 
man of good classical education, he was inclined 
to be a little over-precise and pedantic, but he 
commanded general respect, and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s friends believed that the humble school mis- 
tress had made a very fortunate marriage. 

Finding, however, that her husband’s affluence 
had been exaggerated, she turned to writing to 
supplement her means — ^anonymously at first, 
since her husband bitterly opposed her writing 
under her own name. Her success was marked. 
By 1830 she was contributing regularly to more 
than twenty periodicals, and three years later 
she dropped her anonymity. The volumes of 
prose and verse that appeared regularly each 
year and her constant contributions to the maga- 
zines and the newly risen annuals — she herself 
edited The Religious S ouvenir.ior 1839 and 1840 
—soon brought her a good income. Such edify- 
ing volumes How To Be Happy (1833) and 
Letters to Young Ladies (1833), were followed 
by numerous poems and sketches, reading books 
for children, several memoirs, even by a History 
of Marcus Amelins, Emperor of Rome (1836). 
She was so popular that she was paid w’ell by 
Louis Godey for the mere use of her name 
as an editor of the Lady's Book; her contri- 
butions at the same time to the rival Ladies^ Com- 
panion brought strong protests from him. It is 
almost impossible to find a number of one of the 
popular magazines of the thirties or forties that 
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does not contain a poem or an article by her, and 
though Edgar Allan Poe [q.v,] in a review in 
the Southern Literary Messenger for January 
1836 accused her of too direct imitation of other 
writers he continued to solicit her contributions. 

By 1840 “the American Hemans” was suf- 
tcientiy prosperous to go to Europe to secure 
new literary material, of which she was in urgent 
need. Toward the end of her two months’ stay in 
Paris, she was presented to Louis Philippe ; most 
of the time, however, she lived in England, at- 
tending to the publication of Pocahontas, and 
Other Poems (1841), Poems, Religions and 
Elegiac (1841) , and a new edition of her Letters 
to Young Ladies, cultivating ‘‘literary friend- 
ships,” calling on Samuel Rogers, the Carlyles 
and the Wordsworths, and distributing presen- 
tation copies of her poems with a lavish hand. 
On her return to America the inclusion in Pleas- 
ant Memories of Pleasant Lands (1842) of ex- 
tracts from a letter of Mrs. Robert Southey 
gave the world its first intimation of the Poet 
Laureate’s mental disintegration and precipitated 
a storm of recrimination. Ivirs. Sigourney, who 
had never seen Mrs. Southey, was accused of 
having interpolated in the letter “phrases imply- 
ing intimacy and ejaculations of pathos,” and in 
spite of the warm defense of her friends the af- 
fair was never satisfactorily explained. 

She spent the rest of her life quietly in Hart- 
ford, writing, busying herself with charities, re- 
ceiving the visiting celebrities who stopped to 
pay their respects. Her fellow citizens were 
proud to think that this demure lady who sewed 
and knitted and chatted like one of themselves 
was at the same time “the recipient of costly gifts 
from Royalty in honor of her Muse” and “the 
most famous of the female bards of her country.” 
In her later years she was described as a short 
little woman in a full dress of black satin and a 
fine lace cap with wide satin ribbons, her hands 
soft and patrician, and her flaxen curls carefully 
arranged (Louise J. R. Chapman, “A Visit to 
Mrs. Sigourney,” Connecticut Quarterly, Jam- 
Mar. 1895, P- 47 )- Regularly, year after year, 
appeared the sentimental volumes. Among the 
number of pious memoirs she wrote is The Faded 
Hope (1853), an account of her son Andrew, 
who died in 1850, not yet twenty. The death of 
her austere husband in 1854 and the marriage of 
her daughter left her quite alone, but there was 
no cessation in the steady stream of books — ^sLx- 
ty-seven all told — ^which her unimpeachable mor- 
sdity and tuneful echoing of conventional senti- 
ments made popular. Vigorous at its best, her 
prose style, like her poetry, is too often spoiled 
by absurd circumlocutions and an affected de^ 
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game. The theme of most of her writing* is death. 
The inevitable regularity with which her poetic 
tribute followed the demise of any prominent 
person led a wag to declare that she had added 
a new terror to death. She herself died in Hart- 
ford, survived only by her daughter. Her auto- 
biography, Letters of Life ( 1866), was published 
after her death. 

[Tlie chief source is the correspondence of Lydia 
H Sigourney, Conn. Hist. Soc., Hartford. Her letters 
to Theodore Dwight are in the N. Y. Pub. Lih. See 
also her autobiography, Letters of Life (1866), Sketch 
of Conn., Forty Years Since (1824) , Pleasant Memories 
of Pleasant Lands (1842), and The Faded Hope (1853) ; 
R W Griswold, The Female Poets of America (1874) ; 
j'S.’Hart, The Female Prose Writers of America, 
(1852) ; S. A. Allibone, A Crit. Diet, of Eng. Lit and 
British and Am, Authors, vol. II (1870) ; Gordon b. 
Haight, Mrs. Sigourney, The Sweet Singer of Hartford 
(1930), with portraits and bibliog. ; obituary in Hart- 
ford Daily Courant, June 12, 1865.] G. S. H. 

SIGSBEE, CHARLES DWIGHT (Jan. 16, 
i845~July 19, 1923), naval officer, son of Nicho- 
las and Agnes (Crr) Sigshee, was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y. Appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy in i 859 > graduated in 

1863, made ensign, and assigned to the Monon- 
gahela and, later, to the Brooklyn of the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, He participated in 
the battle of Mobile Bay, Aug. 5, 1864, and was 
given special mention for his gallant conduct 
by his commanding officer, Capt. James Alden. 
Transferred to the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, he took part in both attacks on Fort 
Fisher. In 1865 he was assigned to the Asiatic 
Squadron, and in 1869 was ordered to duty as an 
instructor at the Naval Academy. Here he served, 
in all, three tours of duty, x8€9-7i, 1882-85, and 
1887-90, besides commanding the Dale and Con- 
stellation in three midshipmen practice cruises. 

His most notable peace-time achievement was 
his work while in command of the Coast Survey 
steamer Blake, 1875-78. During these years, 
associated with Alexander Agassiz he 

was engaged in deep-sea explorations, principally 
in the Gulf of Mexico, where he made a complete 
deep-water survey of the Gulf, In recognition of 
this work its deepest area was named Sigsbee 
Deep. While on this duty he invented a deep- 
sea sounding machine, based on the wire sound- 
ing apparatus of Sir William Thomson ; a water 
s-pecimen cup for collecting specimens at various 
depths at a single haul ; a gravitating or collect- 
ing trap for obtaining animal specimens from 
intermediate ocean depths ; and a detaching ap- 
paratus to be used with a specimen-collecting 
cylinder originally devised by Commander 
George E. Belknap [q.t'.]. These appliances prac- 
tically revolutionized deep-sea sounding and 
dredging. For his contributions to the advance 
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of scientific exploration Emperor William I of 
Germany bestowed upon him the decoration of 
the Red Eagle of Prussia; a gold medal, also, 
was given him at the International Fisheries 
Exhibition of London. He spent a total of ten 
years in the hydrographic office at Washington, 
and from 1893 to 1897 was chief hydrographer 
to the Navy Department. 

Having been advanced through the preceding 
grades, he was commissioned captain Mar. 21, 
1897, and was in command of the battleship 
Maine from April 10 of that year until she was 
blown up and destroyed in Havana Harbor, Feb. 
15, 1898. The naval court of inquiry exonerated 
him and his officers and crew from all blame for 
the disaster. Sigsbee's temperate, judicious dis- 
patches at the time did much to avert a popular 
demand for immediate reprisal against Spain. 
On May 25, 1898, in command of the St. Paid, 
he captured the British collier Restormel laden 
with coal for Cervera’s squadron. On June 22 
he engaged and defeated the Spanish destroyer 
Terror and the cruiser Isabella II off San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. For his services during the war he 
was advanced three numbers in rank with the 
citation : “For extraordinary heroism displayed 
during War with Spain and on the occasion of 
the wreck of Maine/^ 

Commissioned rear-admiral Aug. ii, 1903, af- 
ter a year at the League Island Navy Yard, he 
was given command of the Caribbean Squadron. 
On June 18, 1905, he sailed for Cherbourg, 
France, with a fleet of four ships and brought 
back the body of John Paul Jones in his flagship, 
the Brooklyn, arriving at Annapolis, July 23, 
1905. After commanding the second squadron 
of the Atlantic Fleet for two years, he was re- 
tired Jan. 16, 1907. He wrote Deep Sea Sound- 
ing and Dredging (1880), and The Maine, an 
Account of her Destruction in Havana Harbor 
(1899). A veteran of two wars, in both of which 
he won the recognition of his superiors. Admiral 
Sigsbee achieved greater distinction for his serv- 
ices as an. inventor and scientist than as a war- 
rior, though his conduct at the time of the de- 
struction of the Maine won him great popular 
acclaim. In November 1870 he married Eliza 
Rogers Lockwood, by whom he had one son and 
three daughters. 

\.Army and Navy Tour., July 28, 1923 ; Army and 
Navy Reg., July 28, 1923 ; L. R. Haiuersly, The Rec- 
ords of Living Officers of the U. S. Navy and Marine 
Corps (1898) ; Message from the President of the U. 
S. Transmitting the Report of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry Upon the Destruction of the U. S. Battleship 
Maine (1898), being- Sen. Doc. 207, 55 Cong-,, 2 Sess.; 
John Paul Jones Commemoration at Annapolis (1907), 
being House Doc. 804, 59 Cong., i Sess. ; J. R. Spears, 
Our Navy in the War zvith Spain (1898) ; reports of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1877, 1878, 1879 J 
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Ann. Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
1898, Appendix; Who's Who in America, 1922-^3; 
War of the Rebellion: Official Records (Navy) ; N. Y. 
Times, July 20, 1 923.] jj. B. 

SIKES, WILLIAM WIRT (Nov. 23, 1836- 
Aug. 18, 1883), journalist and author, was the 
son of Dr. William Johnson and Meroe (Red- 
field) Sikes. Born in Watertown, N. Y., where 
he lived as a boy, he attended the local schools. 
At the early age of sixteen he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the temperance movement 
and lectured frequently in Watertown and its 
vicinity. When his youthful enthusiasm subsided, 
as it did soon, he entered the office of a local pa- 
per, where he learned the printing trade, and for 
a time conducted a sheet of his own. In 1855 Le 
married Jeannette A. Wilcox, by whom he had 
a son and daughter, and in the following year 
became employed on the Utica Mornhig Herald. 
During the past few years he had frequently con- 
tributed to home and out-of-town papers tales 
and poems, some of which he collected in 1858 
under the title A Book for the Whiter-Evening 
Fireside, A more active mode of life now pre- 
senting itself, in 1861 he accepted the position of 
state canal inspector of Illinois, but two years 
later he was working on the Chicago Evening 
Journal, A life of wandering had become a habit 
with him, and in 1865 he removed to New York, 
where in the course of the next few years he con- 
tributed to such papers as the Youths Com- 
panion, Oliver Optic's Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, and the Sun ( N. Y.) , It was 
at this time that he also established the Authors* 
Union. Settling in Nyack, N, Y., about 1868, for 
a few years he edited City and Country (Nyack) 
and the Rockland County Journal (Piermont, N. 
Y.), in both of which he possessed a financial 
interest While working in Chicago he had given 
much time to the study of social conditions among 
the lower classes, and during his residence in 
New York and elsewhere he continued his in- 
vestigations of city slums. This interest in social 
problems is reflected in a number of magazine 
articles, but especially in two novels, “The 
World*s Broad Stage*' published serially in the 
Toledo Weekly Blade, beginning Jan. 2, 1868, 
and One Poor Girl (1869). In 1870 he was di- 
vorced from his first wife and on Dec. 19, 1871, 
was married in New York to the well-known 
actress and lecturer, Olive Logan [,q.v.], with 
whom he had been previously associated as a 
business manager (Evening Post, N. Y., Dec. 
20, 1871). Among his varied hobbies at this time 
was an interest in art. A visit he made to the 
Wiertz Museum, Brussels, early in the seventies 
resulted in a biographical and critical sketch of 


Antoine Wiertz, contributed to Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine for May 1873, which was 
deemed worthy” of being prefixed to the Cata- 
logue of the Wieriz-Museum , . . (1899), a 
pamphlet published in English at Brussels. Dur- 
ing his journalistic career he published much 
anonymously, employing, it is said, some twenty- 
two pseudonyms. 

In June 1876 he \yas appointed United States 
consul to Cardiff, Wales. In his newly acquired 
leisure he turned his attention to the region sur- 
rounding Cardiff, rich in old Welsh folklore. “I 
have tramped the green lanes and roads of rural 
and the streets of urban South Wales so per- 
sistently during my residence at Cardiff,** he 
writes, “that I almost know them inch by inch** 
(Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales, p. 
vii). The results of these excursions found am- 
ple expression in two interesting works, certain- 
ly the most enduring of his literary labors: 
British Goblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy My- 
thology, Legends, and Traditions (1880), favor- 
ably noticed in the English Saturday Review 
(Nov. 22, 1879), Bxid Rainbles and Sindiesin Old 
South Wales (1881). His last book, Studies of 
Assasshiatio 7 i ( 1881 ) , was a work of little perma- 
nent importance. He died at Cardiff, while still 
acting as consul, at the age of forty-six; he was 
buried in London. 

[Much information has been furnished by Sikes's 
son, George P. Sikes. See G. P. Sikes, By the Name of 
Sikes or Sykes (1927) ; J. H. Redfield, GeneaL Hist of 
the Redfield Family in the U. S. (1860); Index to 
Harper's New Monthly Mag., vols. I-LXX (1886), for 
a list of Sikes’s contributions ; obituary hy G. P. Sikes 
in Sunday News (Buffalo), Aug. 26, 1883 ; brief deatli 
notices in HarpeYs Mew Monthly Mag,, Nov. 1883, 
Times (London), and Evening Post, (N. Y.), Aug. 20, 
1883.3 N.F.A. 

SILL, ANNA PECK (Aug. 9, i8ib-June 18, 
1889), pioneer in women's education, youngest 
daughter of Abel and Hepsibah (Peck) Sill, was 
born in Burlington, Otsego County, N. Y, She 
was a descendant of Puritan ancestors, John and 
Joanna Sill, of England, who settled at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., about 1637; later the family re- 
moved to Connecticut and thence in 1789 to 
Otsego County. Her father was a farmer, quiet, 
industrious, and intelligent, and her mother, the 
daughter of Judge Jedediah Peck, a woman of 
great energy of character. Anna attended the 
district school. The early discipline of domestic 
duties, the inspiration of nature, and above all a 
“thirst for knowledge and religion*’ constituted 
the mainsprings of her life. To prayer she was 
so early accustomed that she regarded it as in- 
nate ; the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer 
constituted her earliest books; and yet, she says, 
her soul “cried out for its God,** and she “gropdl 
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in the dark but did not find Him/' Thus slie con- 
tinued till 1831, when, apparently, the ^Vind 
from the Holy Spirit" which blew over New 
England and surrounding territory, producing 
great revivals, touched her soul with peace. 

At twenty she left Burlington to teach a dis- 
trict school at Barre, N. Y., near Albion, for 
which she received two dollars a week. In the 
vacation she attended school at Albion and en- 
tered the Phipps Union Seminary, a pioneer 
among institutions for girls’ education. A year 
later she became one of the teachers at Phipps, 
where she continued till 1843. After considering 
the foreign missionary field in India, she turned 
to the great West, which was itself coming to he 
considered a fruitful field for missionary activity. 
Failing to find an opportunity there at the time, 
she went alone to Warsaw, H. Y., and in 1843 
opened a seminary for ladies which, though it 
seems to have been an immediate success, was 
discontinued three years later. Between 1846 and 
1849 she had charge of the female department of 
Cary Collegiate Institute, Oakfield, N. Y-, and 
then accepted the invitation of Rev. Lewis H. 
Loss to open a school for girls at Rockford, 111 . 
On July II {Memorials, pest, p. 15) she noted 
in her journal: ‘'Today commenced school, and 
laid the foundation of Rockford Female Semi- 
nary. Opened with fifty-three scholars. O Lord, 
fit me for my work and glorify Thyself thereby.’' 
For the first two years, only preparatory work 
was done. The first seminary class entered in 
1851, and a new building, begun in 1852, was 
crowded at once. To secure funds and regain 
failing strength, she went East and returned in 
1854 with a fund of $5,000. In that year a three- 
year collegiate course was begun, which after 
1865 became a four-year course. After 1882 col- 
legiate degrees were conferred, and in 1892 the 
name of the institution was changed to Rockford 
College. In her work Anna Sill sought to reach 
the less favored classes, to combine domestic 
training with intellectual culture, to infuse a 
moral and religious culture through the school, 
and to foster a "missionary spirit” and "self- 
denying benevolence” toward all. The education 
of women, because of their influence in the family, 
she regarded as not less but more important than 
that of men. Though she retired from active 
service in 1884, she continued as principal emerita 
until her death, which occurred in Rockford 

^ [The birthplace is talcen from Miss Sill's tombstone 
in Rockford, III See G. G. Sill, Gmeal of the De- 
scendants of John Sill (1859) ; Memorials of Anna P. 
Sill, First Principal of Rockford Female Semifiary 
(i88p) ; Hazd P. Cederbor^, “The Early Hist, of Rock- 
ford Coll," (master’s thesis, Wellesley Coll., 1926); 
official records of Rockford Female Seminary, 1849- 
84 ; C. A. Church, Hist, of Rockford and Winnebago 
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County, III. (1900) ; Thomas Woody, A Hist, of Wom- 
en’s Ediic. in the U.^ S. (2 vols., 1929) ; obituaries in 
Rockford Daily Register, June 18, 1889, and Rockford 
Morning Star, Jn-ne 21, iBSg.l T. W 

SILL, EDWARD ROWLAND (Apr. 29, 
i84i~Feb. 27, 1887), poet and teacher, was born 
at Windsor, Conn., the son of Theodore and 
Elizabeth Newberry (Rowland) Sill. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from a line of 
Nev7 England clergymen, one of whom, the Rev. 
David Sherman Rowland, as pastor in Provi- 
dence, R. I., had taken an active part in the Revo- 
lution; and on his father’s from John Sill, who 
emigrated from England to Cambridge, Mass., 
about 1637. Theodore Sill, like his father before 
him, was a physician widely beloved in the little 
community. After the death of his older son in 
1847 and of his wife in 1852, he removed to 
Cleveland with his one child, and there, not long 
after opening an office, he too died in 1853. The 
boy now went to live with his uncle, Elisha 
Noyes Sill, at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. After a 
year at Phillips Exeter Academy and one at the 
preparatory school of Western Reserve College 
at Hudson, Ohio, he entered Yale in the fall of 
1857, to graduate four years later with the class 
of 1861, in spite of the fact that at the end of his 
freshman year he was removed from college for 
neglecting his studies and was away for over a 
year. It was an hour of ebbing tides in the in- 
tellectual history of Yale, and he appears to have 
rebelled against the uninspired routine of college 
discipline ; his poverty, however, and his native 
fastidiousness together imposed strict limitations 
on his Protestantism, and he was remembered by 
his college contemporaries chiefly for his fine 
seriousness and brilliant literary promise. In 
his senior year he was on the editorial board of 
the Yale Literary Magazine, and the class poem 
he read at Commencement was long famous as 
one of the finest in Yale history. 

On leaving college he was led, partly by the 
delicacy of his health, to make a sea voyage 
round the Horn to California. It was scarcely a 
nourishing atmosphere for a young poet of his 
type. The career of letters, if he had ever en- 
visaged it practically, soon receded into the far 
distance, and, with characteristic plainness and 
freedom from self-pity, he turned his hand to such 
tasks as offered themselves. For some time he 
acted as clerk in the post-office at Sacramento; 
later he worked in a bank at Folsom. All the 
while he was casting about restlessly for a perma- 
nent profession. After fruitless attempts at read- 
ing law and then medicine he returned to the 
East in 1866, revisited Cuyahoga Falls for a few 
months, and in 1867 spent the early part of the 
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year as a student at the Harvard Divinity School. 
It was the last of his experiments to give nega- 
tive results. ^‘Emerson could not preach/’ he 
wrote to his classmate, Henry Holt [g.t'.], in 
August 1867, "^and I now understand why.” 
Strong as the hereditary bias was and constant 
as his own preoccupation was with essentially 
religious speculations, he could not ally himself 
with the institutionalized Protestantism of nine- 
teenth-century America. “On religion/’ he wrote 
many years later to a young correspondent, “I 
doubt your ever agreeing with me that the church 
is a great fraud and nuisance. I am convinced it 
is doing infinitely more harm than good, every 
day and week.” 

He now spent several rather obscure months 
in New York making trial of journalism on the 
New York Evening Mail; and in the spring of 
1868 he published The Hermitage and Other 
Poems, the one volume of his verse to appear 
publicly in his lifetime, and Mozart, a Biographic 
cal Romance, a translation from the German of 
Heribert Rau. In 1867, however, he had married 
his cousin, Elizabeth Newberry Sill, daughter of 
Elisha Noyes Sill, and he soon abandoned so un- 
predictable a calling, no doubt partly for eco- 
nomic reasons. Moreover, the desire to play a 
useful role in society was as strong in him as the 
desire to express himself in ideal form. He now 
returned to an old purpose, that of becoming a 
teacher. After three years of apprenticeship in 
Ohio, during the latter two years of which he was 
superintendent of schools at Cuyahoga Falls, he 
taught the classics and English at the high school 
in Oakland, Cal., 1871-74. From 1874 to 1882 
he held the chair of English at the University of 
California, having been invited there by Daniel 
Coit Gilman Undoubtedly one of the great 

teachers of his generation, without being a schol- 
ar in the strict professional sense, he had made 
himself a man of wide intellectual culture; his 
interest in exact science, for instance, was al- 
most more continuous than his interest in letters, 
and his teaching was illuminated by his concern 
both for general ideas and for the realization of 
values in experience. Not that he substituted “in- 
spiration” for less beguiling appeals : he is said 
to have been methodical even to austerity and ex- 
acting enough to antagonize the faint-hearted. 
But his personal distinction was so great and his 
high-mindedness so easily borne that only the 
dullest could resist his influence. Part of his im- 
pressiveness depended, superficially, on his strik- 
ing appearance. Tall and very slender, he car- 
ried himself with an easy elegance; the pure 
and delicately cut outline of his features, the 
grave beauty of his dark blue-gray eyes, which 


everyone spoke of as they spoke of Havrthome’s, 
the rich flexibility of his voice, the expressive 
responsiveness of liis whole manner were out- 
ward facts that seemed in harmony with his es- 
sential spirit. The administrations that followed 
upon Gilman’s were far from being so sympa- 
thetic to the humanities as his had been; the 
pressure from outside toward emphasis on tech- 
nology and vocationalism w’as organized and 
truculent; and Sill was not happy during his last 
two or three years at Berkeley. Partly on this 
account, partly for family reasons, he resigned 
from his chair in March 1882, and the following 
year, after issuing privately a small volume of 
poems. The Venus of Milo and Other Poems 
(1883), he returned to his father-in-law’s home 
in Cuyahoga Falls. He now contributed frequent 
anonymous essays to the Atlantic Monthly, as 
well as poems to it and other magazines, often 
under the pseudonym of Andrew Hedbrooke, but 
his last years were troubled by intellectual iso- 
lation, by private anxieties, and by ill-health. He 
died prematurely, following a minor operation, 
in a hospital in Cleveland. 

As a prose-writer he can hardly be said to 
have an important place in literature. His es- 
says, collected in 1900 as The Prose of Edward 
Rowland Sill, have a certain tenuous charm, and 
through some of them his fastidious humor 
shines pleasantly and mildly, but their substance 
is mostly of the slightest. Nor can even the best 
of his poetry (The Poems of Edward Rowland 
Sill, 1902) be said to loom imposingly on the 
horizon. It suffers from his own refusal after his 
earliest youth to take himself quite seriously as 
a writer. Nevertheless his gifts, if limited, were 
delicate and true, and his verse has a warm un- 
dercurrent of thoughtfulness and deep feeling. 
Mainly this is due to the sense it conveys of the 
spiritual conflicts that lay behind it. More than 
any other American verse of the time except that 
of Herman Melville Iq.v.], it is colored by meta- 
physical doubt and perplexity and fatigue. Un- 
able to accept the certainties of the Christian 
religion without scrutiny, he was unable also to 
dispense with spiritual assurance, and in con- 
sequence he is one of the authentic voices of the 
age’s malady. Yet he was not merely a poet of 
low spirits, and many of his finest poems, such 
as “The Fool’s Prayer” and “Opportunity/* give 
expression to a humane and even humanitarian 
idealism which is the worthy American equiva- 
lent of Matthew Arnold’s modern stoicism. The 
purity of his language and imagery, moreover, 
— its freedom, at its best, from the literary honey 
of his day, — ^accounts very largely for the pleas- 
ure with which it can still be read. 
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[H. R. Stiles, The Hist, and Geneal. of Ancient 
Windsor, Conn., vol. II (1892) ; A. P. Stolces, Memo- 
rials of Eminent Yale Men (2 vols., 1914) ; Obit. Record 
Grads, Yale IJniv. (1890); The Twenty-Five Years" 
Record , . . Class of 1861, Yale Coll. (1888), with 
bibliog. ; W. B. Parker, Edward Rowland Sill: His Life 
and Work (igis) ; A Memorial of Edward Rowland 
Sill . . . To ff ether with Extracts from His Correspond- 
ence (1887) ; The Prose of Edward Rowland ^ Sill 
(1900), introduction; correspondence with Milicent 
W. Shinn, J. C. Rowell, and Eloise Hersey; corre- 
spondence and interview with Anna M. Sill; obituary 
in Appletons’ Ann. Cyc., 1887; death notice in Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Mar. i, 1887.] N.A. 

SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN (Aug. 8, 1 / 79 “ 
Nov. 24, 1864), professor of chemistr3r and natu- 
ral history in Yale College from 1802 to 1853, 
was the most prominent and influential scientific 
man in America during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. There is a tradition that his 
paternal ancestors were of Italian origin, Silli- 
mandi by name, but long domiciled in Switzer- 
land, and that from there, by way of Holland, the 
first of the family came to America at the time 
of the great Puritan migration, settling eventu- 
ally near what is now Fairfield, Conn. In the 
records of Fairfield County he appears as Daniel 
Sillivant. By 1690 the name of the family had 
been changed to Silliman and its members were 
becoming people of substance and prominence. 
Benj amines grandfather, Ebenezer Silliman, 
graduated from Yale College in 17 ^ 7 } as did his 
son, Benj amines father, Gold Selleck Silliman, 
in 1752. Both followed the law as a profession. 
The former was a member of the Governor's 
Council and a judge of the superior court; the 
latter was a general in the Continental Army in 
charge of the defense of Connecticut against the 
British. On the side of his mother, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Joseph and Rebecca (Peabody) Fish 
of North Stonington, Conn., Benjamin Silliman 
was descended from Puritan stock through the 
Peahodys of Rhode Island, who derived from 
John and Priscilla Alden. 

He was born in a part of what is now Trum- 
bull, Conn., and brought up at Fairfield, His 
early education was secured in the local schools. 
He was prepared for college by the Rev. Andrew 
Eliot and entered Yak in 1792 at the age of 
thirteen years, the youngest but one in his class. 
He graduated in 1796 and after two years spent 
partly at home and .partly teaching in a private 
school at Wethersfield, Conn., returned to New 
Haven and began the study of law under Simeon 
Baldwin and David Daggett [qq.vf], leaders of 
Connecticut bar. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1802. Meanwhile, from September 1799 he had 
served as a tutor in Yale College. 

In September 1802, at the age of twenty-three, 
he was appointed to the newly established pro- 


fessorship of chemistry and natural history in 
Yale College. The next two years he devoted 
largely to study in preparation for his new duties 
chiefly in Philadelphia, where he attended lec- 
tures in chemistry, botany, anatomy, and surgery 
at the medical school. Of greater importance to 
him, however, was an opportunity to work in the 
laboratory of the able chemist and physicist Rob- 
ert Hare [q.v.], and of more value still were oc- 
casional visits to Dr. John Maclean [q.v.], pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Princeton, a very able and 
scholarly man from whom he learned much and 
received many valuable suggestions regarding 
the teaching of that science. 

He began the duties of his new position in 
April 1804 with a course of experimental lectures 
in chemistry, the first ever given at Yale. In the 
spring of 1805 he sailed for England, partly for 
the purpose of purchasing books for the college 
library and scientific apparatus for his labora- 
tory, but chiefly to extend his knowledge of sci- 
ence through study and association with for- 
eign scholars. He traveled through England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and also visited Holland, 
but the disturbed condition of the Continent pre- 
vented him from visiting other countries. The 
greater part of his time was spent in London and 
Edinburgh, where he met on intimate and in- 
formal terms the most distinguished scholars of 
the times, among them Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir 
David Brewster, Dr. John Murray, and Dr. 
Thomas Hope. His associations with the last 
two and his attendance on their lectures in geol- 
ogy were especially significant in their influence 
on his subsequent career as a scientist. Murray 
and Hope were ardent supporters, respectively, 
of the then current and radically opposed theories 
of Werner and Hutton regarding the origin of 
rock formations of the earth’s crust. Their dis- 
cussions provided Silliman’s first real contact 
with geology, and the interest thus aroused in 
him continued throughout his life, with a far- 
reaching and important effect on the develop- 
ment of the science in America. His analysis of 
the merits of these two rival theories, as given 
in his personal journal (Fisher, post, 1 , 167-72), 
bears evidence of his remarkable powers of ob- 
servation, criticism, and sound judgment. Al- 
though he was still in his twenties, his scholarly 
attainments, his character, and his great personal 
charm did much to produce in the British seats 
of learning a favorable impression of Americans. 
He remained abroad a year. In 1810 he pub- 
lished, in two volumes, A Journal of Travels in 
England, Holland and Scotland, a full account 
of his visit with many interesting observations 
on British and Scottish university life and cus- 
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toms and the characteristics and achieTements 
of the scholars he met. This book, celebrated in 
its day and still well ivorth reading, went through 
three editions and was widely and favorably read 
in both England and America. 

On his return to New Haven he resumed his 
lectures in chemistry, enriched in material and 
scope by his studies abroad. He was now de- 
sirous of giving a new and Ml course of lectures 
in mineralogy and geology for which he had col- 
lected some illustrative material. During the 
summer of 1807, which he spent in Newport, R. 
I., he became acquainted with Col. George Gibbs 
a gentleman much interested in min- 
eralogy and the possessor of what was then the 
finest mineral collection in America ; later Colo- 
nel Gibbs lent his collection to Yale College for 
Silliman’s use. Arranged and catalogued in 
rooms specially provided for it in South Middle 
College, the Gibbs Collection excited wide in- 
terest and also made it possible for Silliman to 
begin (1813) the full course of illustrated lec- 
tures in mineralogy and geology which he had 
planned. It was a significant event in American 
science. Later (1823) this celebrated collection 
was purchased by the College from funds raised 
for the purpose through Silliman’s efforts. 

During the period immediately following his 
return from abroad he was made a member of a 
committee representing the college to consider 
the organization of a school of medicine at Yale. 
If not, indeed, the originator of this proposal, 
Silliman was the one who worked out most of 
the details, won the cooperation of the state and 
local medical associations, and in the end se- 
cured a charter for the new medical school from 
the state legislature. The Yale Medical School 
was formally opened in 1813 with a faculty con- 
sisting of four professors of medicine and Silli- 
man as professor of chemistry. 

As early as 1808 Silliman introduced what 
was an innovation for a professor in the college 
when he began to give occasional scientific lec- 
tures open to the public of New Haven. In suc- 
ceeding years he delivered similar lectures in 
New York and various New England cities. 
During March and April 1835 he delivered by 
invitation a series of geological lectures before 
the Boston Society of Natural History. He was 
at this time at the height of his powers as a lec- 
turer and the Boston series created nothing less 
than a sensation and firmly established his repu- 
tation as a public speaker; he thenceforth expe- 
rienced an ever increasing demand for his serv- 
ices. In 1836 he lectured in Boston on chemistry 
and in New York on geology. In 1838 he was 
invited to open the Lowell Institute, newly 
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founded by John Lowell of Boston, and in the 
winter of 1839-40 he delivered the first series 
of lectures on this celebrated foundation. These 
dealt with geology and were followed during the 
next three years with lectures on chemistry. Al- 
though he spoke in the Odeon, seating 1500 
people, the largest auditorium in the cit\', the 
demand for tickets was so great that each lec- 
ture was repeated. During his entire stay he re- 
ceived marked attentions from the intellectually 
and socially prominent people of Boston and 
Cambridge. It is doubtful if any series of scien- 
tific lectures has ever aroused greater interest, 
and Silliman justly regarded them as the crown- 
ing success of his professional life. Subsequent- 
ly he lectured in all of the important centers of 
the country, going as far south as New Orleans 
and as far west as St. Louis. He had become a 
national scientific figure. 

His college courses, interesting and stimu- 
lating as they were, wdth their wealth of experi- 
ments and material illustration, were neverthe- 
less essentially cultural in character. There was 
no opportunity for advanced study or for lab- 
oratory work for any except those whom the 
professor employed as his personal assistants. 
Incidentally, the position of assistant was ea- 
gerly sought after by young men attracted by Sil- 
liman’s reputation, and to mention the names of 
these assistants would be to enumerate many of 
the leaders of American science and education in 
the following generation. Silliman was particu- 
larly anxious to extend the opportunities for sci- 
entific study in the college, but it wms not until 
1847 that he succeeded, aided by his son, Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jr. and his son-in-law, 

James Dwight Dana who had by this 

time taken over part of the instruction in geol- 
ogy, and doubtless also by some pressure from 
outside sources, in persuading the Corporation 
to establish a ''Department of Philosophy and 
the Arts,’’ under which the natural and physical 
sciences could be studied intensively. Even then 
he, his friends, and associates had to support the 
work of the department unaided by the college. 
From this modest beginning, however, within a 
few years, grew the Yale Scientific School which 
subsequently, aided by the generous support of 
Joseph E. Sheffield [q.v.'], became the SheflSeld 
Scientific School. This school, which rapidly 
became a center of scientific culture and perhaps 
Yale’s most distinctive contribution to American 
education, was the direct fruitage of Silliman’s 
influence. 

In July 1818, Silliman issued the first number 
of The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
of which he was the founder, proprietor, and 
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first editor. DcToted to the publication of orig- 
inal papers, notices, and reviews in the broad 
field of the natural and physical sciences, it be- 
came, under his skilful management, one of the 
world’s great scientific journals. It brought him 
wide recognition throughout the scientific world 
and is one of his most enduring monuments. In 
the first hundred years of its history it had only 
four editors — Silliman himself, his son, his son- 
in-law, and his grandson. 

In addition to the heavy burden of work en- 
tailed by the many activities already mentioned, 
Silliman found time for numerous scientific in- 
vestigations and for writing. He edited, with 
some additions of his own. The Elements of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry (2 vols., 1814), an Amer- 
ican edition of William Henry’s standard Eng- 
lish textbook; he edited (1829) Robert Bake- 
well’s An Introduction to Geology; and in 1830- 
31 he published his own excellent treatise, Ele- 
ments of Chemistry^ in two volumes. All of these 
went through several editions. In 1820 he pub- 
lished Remarks Made on a Short T oiir between 
Hartford and Quebec in the Autumn of 1819 , a 
volume which contained much of both general 
and scientific interest. This was widely read 
and went through two editions. Some sixty pa- 
pers contain the results of his scientific investi- 
gations, among which may be mentioned one 
written in 1806 on the geology of New Haven 
and vicinity, a paper describing exhaustively the 
celebrated “Weston Meteor” (Conn.) of the 
fall of 1807, several dealing with his experi- 
ments with the “Voltaic” current produced by 
a powerful defiagrator which he had developed 
with improvements along lines of one earlier 
made by his lifelong friend, Robert Hare. He 
also investigated gold deposits in Virginia and 
coal in Pennsylvania, and directed an investiga- 
tion for the government on sugar culture. It is 
probably true, however, that the results of his 
original researches were less important than 
the contributions included in the vast scientific 
correspondence with distinguished scientists 
throughout the world which he carried on inde- 
pendently or in connection with his editorial 
work for The American Journal of Science. 
The influence of this correspondence, although 
difficult to measure, was very great. His letters 
also contain much of value dealing with public, 
political, and religious questions. 

In 1805 he had been made a member of the 
American Philosophical Society; in the spring 
of 1840 he was elected the first president of the 
Association of American Geologists, forerunner 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; and in 1863 he became an orig- 


inal member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

On Sept 17, 1809, Silliman married Harriet 
Trumbull, second daughter of the second Gov- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut. He thus allied 
himself with one of the most distinguished and 
talented families of New England, a matter of 
no small importance to the rising young scholar. 
Incidentally it was through this connection that 
he secured for Yale College the historical paint- 
ings of Col. John Trumbull iq.v.'] which now 
form the Trumbull Gallery of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. Of the nine children of this mar- 
riage, one son and four daughters lived to ma- 
turity. Mrs. Silliman died on Jan. 18, 1850, and 
on Sept. 17, 1851, he married a relative of hers, 
Sarah Isabella (McClellan) Webb, who sur- 
vived him. 

In 1849 he indicated his desire to withdraw 
from his teaching duties at the close of the year, 
but was persuaded to continue in active service 
until 1853, when he retired as professor emeri- 
tus, having served the college for nearly fifty- 
four years, fifty-one as professor. During a con- 
siderable part of this period he had been the most 
distinguished and influential member of the Yale 
faculty. It can be said that he had established 
science at Yale and had exerted a most profound 
influence on collegiate education. After his re- 
tirement he enjoyed another decade of life, dur- 
ing which he made a second visit to Europe — an 
account of this trip was published in-book form, 
A Visit to Europe in 1851 (2 vols., 1853) — and 
occupied himself with compiling memoirs cov- 
ering his life and work, with editorial work, and 
with his extensive correspondence. He died 
suddenly after a brief and painless illness at his 
home in New Plaven, in his eighty-fifth year. 

Benjamin Silliman was as richly endowed by 
nature physically as he was mentally. Tall, well- 
proportioned, and of vigorous physique, with 
handsome face and animated expression, he was 
a man of striking appearance. His unfailing dig- 
nity and courtesy of demeanor, his gentleness, 
kindliness, and generosity, and his noble integ- 
rity of character brought him a degree of regard 
and affection both at home and abroad seldom 
accorded to any man. His counsel and help in 
both public and private matters were constantly 
sought and freely given. To the members of his 
immediate family and to his intimate friends he 
appears to have been an object of love that was 
almost worship. Throughout his life he was 
deeply and sincerely religious. This was appar- 
ent in his daily life and is strikingly evident in 
his writings. Indeed, it was this combination of 
a scientific mind with deep, religious conviction 
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that enabled him to exert such a profound iiiflti- 
ence in the interests of science on a generation 
that itself was dominated by strong religious 
convictions. 

Silliman was an able scientific investigator 
and as such would doubtless have attained even 
greater distinction than he did, had he not chosen 
instead to be before all else the interpreter, pro- 
moter, and defender of science. To study science 
was, to him, to learn of the wonderful manifes- 
tations of God in the natural world, which it was 
man’s duty to interpret reverently and hy which 
it was his privilege to improve the conditions of 
his life ; as told hy him the story of the earth, re- 
vealed by geology, was a profoundly moving pic- 
ture of the work of God. When he lectured, he 
conveyed much of his enthusiasm to his hearers. 
Speaking always extemporaneously, he drove 
home his point with a dignified hut compelling 
eloquence. The experiments which were an im- 
portant part of his chemistry lectures were in- 
genious, carefully prepared, and performed with 
remarkable elegance and skill. A rare and gifted 
teacher, whether in the college classrooms or on 
the public platform, he opened up new vistas of 
thought and inspired others with his own love 
of knowledge. In the course of his lifetime, de- 
spite vigorous opposition on the part of many 
who regarded scientific investigations and teach- 
ing as a menace to sound learning and even to 
morality and religion itself, he established the 
study of science on an equality with the older 
traditional educational culture, and made a whole 
nation conscious of its value to mankind. 

[The major source is G. P. Fisher, Life of Benjamin 
Silliman {2 vols., 1866), Fisher was a student of Sil- 
liman’s and later a warm personal friend and associ- 
ate on the Yale College faculty ; his biography is 
chiefly a compilation from reminiscences, diaries, and 
correspondence, suitably selected, arranged, and con- 
nected by brief biographical comments; a great part 
of the extensive original material is to be found in the 
Yale University library. See also Alexis Caswell, in 
Nai. Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol. I (1877); J. M. 
Hoppin, in Memorial Biogs. of the Nem Eng. Hist. 
Geneal. Soc., vol. VI (1905} ; Proc. Am. Acad. Arts 
and Sci., vol. VI (1866) ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches 
Grads. Yale Call., vol. V (1911) ; R- H. Chittendm, 
Hist, of the Should Scientific School of Yale Univ. 
(1928), vol. I; E. H. Schenck, The Hist, of Fairfield, 
Fairfield County, Conn., vol. I (1889) ,* Morning Jour- 
nal and Courier (New Haven), Nov. 26, 1864,] 

C.H.W. 

SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN (Dec. 4, i8i6-Jan. 
14, 1885), chemist, was born and died in New 
Haven, Conn. His father was Benjamin Silli- 
man for more than fifty years professor 

of chemistry and geology at Yale; his mother 
was Harriet (Trumbull), daughter of Jonathan 
Trumbull, governor of Connecticut, 1798-1809, 
and grand-daughter of Jonathan Trumbull 
[q.v. 2 j governor of Connecticut during the Rev- 
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olution. On May 14, 1840, Silliman married 
Susan Huldah Forbes of Xew Haven, who died 
in 1878. Of their seven children, four daugh- 
ters and a son sur\dved them. 

Probably because of the influence of his dis- 
tinguished father, Silliman’s major interests 
throughout a very active life were scientific. 
Graduating from Yale in 1S37, he began teach- 
ing immediate!}' as assistant to his father. In 
1838 he became an associate editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science, founded by his father 
twenty years earlier, and he continued in this 
capacity, or as editor, later assisted by his broth- 
er-in-law, James D. Dana [g.t'.], until his death, 
a period of almost fifty years. Nearly all his sci- 
entific publications, numbering over fifty and 
concerned chiefly with chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, appeared in this journal, beginning in 1841. 
His best-known books were two college texts, 
First Principles of Chemistry (1S47) and First 
Principles of Physics (1859 ) . Both went through 
several editions. In 1846 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of practical chemistry and the following 
year, with John P. Norton he established 

a school of applied chemistry at Yale in the new 
Department of Philosophy and the Arts which 
later became the Sheffield Scientific School. In 
1853 he was appointed to succeed his father, who 
had just retired, in the professorship of chem- 
istry in the Yale Medical School and Yale Col- 
lege. He maintained his connection with the 
Scientific School until 1869, with Yale College 
until 1870, and with the Yale Medical School 
until his death. For a number of years also 
(1849-54) he spent a portion of his time in Ken- 
tucky as professor of chemistry in the medical 
department of the University of Louisville. He 
was one of the fifty original members of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, incorporated in 
1863. 

Silliman frequently acted as a consultant in 
chemical and mining problems, and in this ca- 
pacity made one major contribution to the pe- 
troleum industry the importance of which has 
not been generally appreciated- This was his 
Report on the Rock OH, or Petroleum, from 
Venango Comity, Pennsylvania (1855)5 based 
on an investigation made for the company which 
owned the land on which Edwin L. Drake [qx ’.2 
later drilled the first oil well in Pennsylvania. In 
this report, printed as a copyrighted pamphlet at 
the time and some years later republished in full 
in the American Chemist (July 1871), Silliman 
showed from his own researches that petroleum 
was essentially a mixture of hydrocarbons, en- 
tirely different in character from vegetable and 
animal oils, and that it could be separated, by 
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fractional distillation and simple means of puri- 
fication, into a series of distillates making- up 
alDOUt ninety per cent, of the whole. He esti- 
mated that about fifty per cent, of the distillate 
(the intermediate fractions) could be used for 
illuminating- purposes, and he found by quantita- 
tive measurements with a photometer devised 
for the purpose that the light was superior to 
that from any other of a number of illuminants. 
From the high-boiling oily fraction he extracted 
paraffine, purified it, and found it made excel- 
lent candles. The high-hoiling oil he character- 
ized as valuable for lubrication because it did 
not become rancid, did not freeze, and did not 
tend to form a gum. Finally, he found that crude 
petroleum, when passed through heated coke, de- 
composed into a gas of very high illuminating 
power suitable to enrich illuminating gas. In 
short, in this investigation Silliman discovered 
the chief uses which were to he made of petro- 
leum products for the next fifty years and out- 
lined the principal methods of preparing and 
purifying those products. Adequate uses for 
the low-boiling (gasoline) fraction were not dis- 
covered by Silliman, or by anyone else, until the 
development of the internal combustion engine, 
but the rapid growth of the industry along the 
lines laid down by Silliman is ample testimony 
to the usefulness of his discoveries. 

CFor biographical data, see Ain^, Jour, of Sci., Feb. 
1885 ; Nat. Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs^ vol. vll (1913) ; 
Record of the Class of 1837 in Yale Univ. (7th ed., 
1887); Obit. Record Grads. Yale Co-lLj 1885; R. H. 
Chittenden, Hist, of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale Univ. (1928), vol. I; New Haven Evening Reg- 
ister, Jan. 15, 1885. A copy of the rare pamphlet: Re- 
port on the Rock Oil, or Petroleum, of Venango Coun- 
ty, Pa. (1855), is in the Yale Univ. Library.] 

H.W.F, 

SILLS, MILTON (Jan. 12, r882-Sept. 15, 
1930), actor, was born in Chicago, 111 ., the son 
of William Henry and Josephine Antoinette 
(Troost) Sills. His full name was Milton 
George Gustavus Sills, the middle part of which 
he later dropped. He was graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1903 with the degree 
of A.B., and for a year and a half remained 
there as a scholar and fellow in philosophy. His 
experiences in college dramatic performances 
prepared him to some extent for his professional 
debut at New Palestine, Ohio, in 1906, in an old 
melodrama entitled Dora Thorne. A season of 
barnstorming through towns of the Middle West 
followed, and then he went to New York, where 
he was soon playing conspicuous roles under the 
Frohman, Shuhert, Belasco, and other manage- 
ments. An engagement with Charles Coburn's 
repertory company gave him valuable experi- 
ence in Shakespearian plays. He was for a time 
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leading man with Blanche Bates in The Fight- 
ing Hope. During this period he acted for the 
most part in plays of the hour that soon van- 
ished from the stage; among them were This 
Woman and This Man, Just Married, The Gov- 
ernor's Lady, The Law of the Land, and A 
Happy Marriage, the last mentioned being one 
of the minor comedies of Clyde Fitch [^.z/.]. In 
1914 he deserted the stage for the screen, and in 
1916, after preliminary experience in the ill- 
equipped studios of New York, he went to Holly- 
wood, and there began a new era of success as 
a motion picture star. His first appearance on 
the screen was made in association with Wilton 
Lackaye in a motion picture version of Frank 
Norris’s novel, The Pit. Later he played lead- 
ing characters in The Barker, Burning Daylight, 
The Sea-Hawk, Men of Steel (of which he was 
part author), and Paradise. All of these were 
marked by the forceful acting in which he ex- 
celled both on the screen and the stage. He was, 
it is said, far removed from the popular idea of 
the film idol when he was outside of the studios. 
His library contained books in Greek, French, 
and Russian, all of which he read ,* his chess game 
was well above the average, and his talk ranged 
from philosophy or the experimental sciences to 
the fine points of tennis or golf {New Y ork Her- 
ald Tribune, post). 

He was tall, of fine figure, and with a resonant 
voice that served him well when the silent screen 
became vocal. His marriage to Gladys Edith 
Wynne in London on May 26, 1910, resulted in 
divorce in 1925, and on Oct. 12, 1926, he mar- 
ried an actress, Doris Margaret Kenyon. He 
died suddenly while playing tennis with his wife 
at their home in Santa Monica, Cal. With her 
survived a daughter by the first marriage and 
a son by the second. His work as an actor and 
motion picture performer did not fill all his ac- 
tive hours, for he remained interested in phi- 
losophy and art. He never abandoned his aca- 
demic studies, and delivered occasional lectures 
at colleges and universities on various subjects 
connected and unconnected with the stage; in 
1927 he spoke at the Harvard school of business 
administration on conditions in the motion pic- 
ture world. He was the co-author with Ernest 
S. Holmes of a book, published (after his death) 
in 1932, entitled Values: a Philosophy of Human 
Needs, and he was one of the organizers of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
Unlike most actors, he became a wealthy man 
and left an estate of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

IWho^s Who in America, 1930-31; obituaries in 
Variety, Sept. 17, 1930, in Boston Transcript, Sun 
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(N. Y.), N. y. Times j and N. Y. Herald Trihinej Sept. 
i 6 , 1930.] E.F. E. 

SILSBEE, NATHANIEL (Jan. 14, i 773 - 
July 14, 1850), seaman, mercliant, statesman, 
was barn in Salem, Mass., and was tbe oldest of 
the eight children o£ Nathaniel and Sarah 
(Becket) Silsbee. Both his parents, all of his 
grandparents, and all of his great-grandparents 
were born in Salem of English stock. His father, 
fourth in descent from Henry Silsbee who was 
in Salem in 1639, was a prominent and prosper- 
ous sea captain who met with financial reverses 
that forced his eldest son to withdraw from 
school and in 1787 to go to sea to assist the fam- 
ily, of which he became the sole support on his 
father’s death in 1791. His first voyages were 
as clerk or supercargo, but in 1790 he was sec- 
ond mate of a brig, and the next year he com- 
manded a sloop which he brought safely back 
from the West Indies after a survey there had 
declared her unseaworthy. Before he was twen- 
ty-one, and with a chief mate who was also a 
minor, he took command of the ship Benjamin, 
and in her completed one of the outstanding voy- 
ages in Salem annals, modifying the plan of the 
owners to take advantage of conditions arising 
from the outbreak of war between England and 
France, and by transactions in foreign exchange 
and merchandise bringing back a profit of over 
one hundred per cent. He made other noteworthy 
voyages to the Orient, the Mediterranean, and 
Russia. On one occasion, when brought as a 
prize into Malaga, he remained in the office of 
the French consul for forty hours continuously, 
refusing to leave till his case was decided, and 
secured by this means not only immediate trial 
but the release of both ship and cargo ; in an- 
other instance, through determination and skill- 
ful bargaining, he prevented his ship’s being con- 
scripted to carry Napoleon’s troops to Egypt. 
So uniformly successful was he that he accu- 
mulated a sufficient fortune to retire from the sea 
in 1801 to become a ship-owner and leading 
figure in the commercial and financial activities 
of Salem and Boston. 

Silsbee was a Jeffersonian in a strong Federal- 
ist section, but the Era of Good Feeling made a 
man of his moderation and prominence politi- 
cally strong. Against his wishes he was nomi- 
nated for the federal House of Representatives 
in 1816 and induced to serve two terms as a pub- 
lic duty. On retiring from Congress, he was 
drafted for one term in the lower house of the 
Massachusetts legislature, 1821-22, and three 
terms in the upper house, 1823-26, acting as 
president of the latter body while he was in it. 
In 1826 he was made United States senator by 
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legislative election, and in 1829 was elected for 
a six-year term by the legislature. His senatorial 
colleague from 1827 was Daniel Webster, and 
he somewhat overshadowed Silsbee, who, how- 
ever, was a member of the committees on finance 
and commerce, and acted as chairman of the 
latter from 1833 to 1835. In the House, too, he 
exerted infiuence on legislation affecting the 
na\y, merchant marine, and other matters on 
which he had special knowledge, and in the Sen- 
ate he had a good deal to do with a bill, passed 
Mar. 2, 1833, that marks a stage in the develop- 
ment of the customs service. He served continu- 
ously as a director of the Boston branch or the 
main division of the Bank of the United States 
in Philadelphia, 1816-32; he was a presidential 
elector, 1824 and 1836 ; and he was regarded as 
more important in both political and economic 
circles than the offices he held would indicate. 

On Dec. 12, 1802, he was married in Salem to 
Mary Crowninshield, who died in 1835 ; one of 
his daughters was the second wife of Jared 
Sparks [g.r%], and his son Nathaniel held such 
offices as mayor of Salem, representative in the 
Massachusetts legislature, and treasurer of Har- 
vard University. He died in Salem, survived by 
three of his children. His autobiography ap- 
peared as “Biographical Notes” in the Essex In- 
stitute Historical Collections, January 1899. 

[M. W. F. Duren, Three Generations of Sitshees and 
Their Vessels (privately printed, 1924) ; J. A. Emmer- 
ton, in Essex Inst. Hist. Coils., July 1880; Nathaniel 
Silsbee, Ibid., Jan. 1899; R. ]. Clevdand, A Narrative 
of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises (2 vols., 
1842) ; R. D. Paine, The Ships and Sailors of Old 
Salem (1909) ; Biog. Directory Am. Cong, 1774-1927 
(1928) ; obituary in Salem Reg., July 18, 1850 ; death 
notice, Boston Daily Jour., July 22, 1830.] S. G. 

SILVER, THOMAS (June 17, 1813-Apr. 12, 
1888) , civil engineer, inventor, was of American 
Quaker parentage and was born at Greenwich, 
Cumberland County, N. J. It is recorded that he 
was educated in Greenwich and Woodstown, 
N. J., and in Philadelphia, Pa., and then engaged 
in civil engineering practice in Philadelphia. He 
became well knowm locally as a young man be- 
cause of the unusual mechanical ingenuity he 
displayed in designing such contrivances as a 
grain-dryer, a gas-burner, a stove, and a win- 
dow-tightening device to prevent rattling, pat- 
ented June 13, 1854, No. 11,092. In 1854 the loss 
of the United States steamship San Francisco, 
hound to California with troc^js, turned his at- 
tention to devising a governor for marine en- 
gines. The ordinary steam engine governor was 
slow in action. When it was used with marine 
steam engines driving side-wheel steamships, it 
was unable to control the speed of the engine 
quickly, consequently, when a ship roHed, one of 
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the paddle wheels was brought out of the water, 
and often much damage was caused. The first 
patent to correct this condition, No. 13,202, was 
issued to Silver on July 3, 1855. The contriv- 
ance was a very simple one, like the ordinary 
two-hall governor except that it was kept from 
being affected by the force of gravity by the use 
of four balls of equal weight placed at equal dis- 
tance from the axis of motion. Furthermore, it 
could he used in any position — horizontal, ver- 
tical, or inclined. In 1856 Silver succeeded in 
having his governor installed on the United 
States mail steamship Atlantic, as well as on the 
engines of the United States mint at Philadel- 
phia, the Piiblic Ledger (Philadelphia) and the 
Neiv York Tribune, where they operated with 
entire success. He failed to interest the United 
States navy, however, and in 1857 went to Eu- 
rope in the hope of introducing his governor 
there. After obtaining an English patent on 
May 23, 1857, he went to France and succeeded 
in having it adopted by the French navy. He ob- 
tained a second United States patent on Apr. 26, 
1859, a reissue of his original patent on July 25, 
1865, ^i^d still another improvement patent on 
Oct. 2, r866. Meanwhile, in 1S64, he succeeded 
in having his governor ordered into general use 
in the British navy. This was followed by its 
adoption by most of the naval authorities of the 
world, though not by the United States. About 

1870 he returned to take up residence at Nyack, 
N. Y., where he lii^ed for the rest of his life. 
He obtained four additional patents between 

1871 and 1885, for 3, hoisting apparatus and 
three for a completely inclosed oil lamp, in which 
air was furnished to the burning oil by a re- 
volving fan operated by a clock movement. He 
became a member of the Franklin Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1855. He was awarded the James 
Watt medal by the Royal Polytechnic Society, 
London, in 1866, and received a medal from Na- 
poleon III for his ^Tegulateur marine.'' In 1887 
he published a pamphlet on The Scientific Ex- 
plctnation of the Polar Tides, and the Fotmo- 
tion of Icebergs. He married the daughter of 
Janies M. Bird, Philadelphia, and at the time of 
his death in New York was survived by his 
widow and a daughter. 

[E. H. Knight, Knight’s Amer. Mech. Diet., vol. II 
(1875); ScL Amer,, Apr. 28, May 19, 1888; Jmr, of 
Franklin Inst, June 1855, Mar. 1857; obituaries in 
A. y. Times, A. 7 . Tribune, Apr. 14, 1888; Patent 
Office records.] C.W.M— n. 

SILVERMAN, JOSEPH (Aug. 25, iSdo-JuIy 
26, 1930), rabbi, was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the son of Michael Henry and Ulrika (Piorkow- 
sky) Silverman. His parents came to America 


from Russia, and his early surroundings were 
poor and humble. He was educated in the public 
schools, at the University of Cincinnati (A.B 
1883), and at the Hebrew Union College (Rabbi 
1884, 1887). On Dec. 5, 1886, in Galves- 

ton, Tex., he married Henrietta Block, by whom 
he had four daughters. After serving as minis- 
ter of Temple Eraanu-El in Dallas (1884--85) 
and Congregation B'nai Israel in Galveston 
(iSSs-SB), he was called to the leading reform 
Jewish congregation of the country. Temple 
Emanu-El, New York, as junior rabbi, and on 
the retirement of Gustav Gottheil in 1897, 
he was elected rabbi. He filled this position for 
thirty-four years, becoming, in 1922, rabbi emeri- 
tus. He died in New York at the age of seventy. 

Besides articles in the press, Silverman pub- 
lished some Jewish religious textbooks, pam- 
phlets, and a volume of sermons, The Renais- 
smice of ludaimi (1918) ; he was also a con- 
tributing editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia. His 
strength, however, lay less in homiletic and lit- 
erary work than in his community service. He 
was the founder (1903) and first president of 
the Emanu-El Brotherhood, and served as sec- 
retary of the Emanu-El Theological Seminary 
Association and as president of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis ( 1900-03) , the New 
York Board of Jewish Ministers (1906-07), the 
Order B'nai Brith, District I (1913-15), the 
Eastern Council of Reform Rabbis (1917-19), 
and the Association of Reform Rabbis of New 
York and Vicinity (1919-21). He also served 
as a governor of the Hebrew Union College and 
as a member of the American Jewish Committee. 
The breadth and variety of his interests is sug- 
gested by the fact that he was a member of the 
Congress of Religions at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, in 1893 ; vice-president of 
the International Peace Forum; a member of 
the executive committee of the Lake Mohonk 
Peace Conference on International Arbitration 
(1912), and of the executive committee of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (1909-12). In 1892, and again 
in 1904, he delivered the opening prayer in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 

Though a liberal in religion, he was conserva- 
tive in his social and political views. He was op- 
posed to the feminist movement, and held that 
socialism was based on false theories and con- 
stituted a menace to American institutions. In 
the last eight years of his life, he allied himself 
with Zionism, energetically throwing himself 
into the work of raising funds and securing ad- 
herents. His conversion to this movement after 
many years of uncompromising opposition to it 
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attracted wide attention. He became an honor- 
ary vice-president of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund, and a member of the national executive 
committee of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. 

Silverman was a good-looking man, especially 
in his later years, when his silvery hair and 
full heard added a venerable impressiveness to 
his appearance. His was a kindly and sympa- 
thetic nature, and he took real delight in partic- 
ipating in philanthropic movements. He is re- 
membered as a man who was steadfast in his 
friendship, loyal to his convictions, and a mes- 
senger of intercreedal good-will. 

IN'. Y. Times, July 27-30, 1930; Am. Hebrew, Aug-. 
I, 1930; Reform Advocate, Aug. 2, 9, 1930; Central 
Conference of Am. Rabbis, Year Book, vol. XLI 
O931) ; Am. Jewish Year Book (1903-04), p. 100; 
Who's Who in Am. Jewry, 1928 ; Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, 1929-30.] D.deS.P. 

SILVERMAN, SIME (May 18, 1873-Sept. 
22, 1933), editor and publisher, was born in 
Cortland, N. Y., son of George and Rachel 
(Ganz) Silverman. His mother was a native of 
Bristol, England, and a life-long lover of music. 
Educated in the public schools of Cortland and 
Syracuse, N. Y., and at a business college, he 
began active life with his father in business in 
Syracuse, but his interest in the theatre led him 
to New York, where he secured work with the 
Morning Telegraph, a racing and theatrical 
daily. On Mar. i, 1898, he married Hattie Free- 
man, daughter of George Freeman of Syracuse. 
When he lost his job in 1905 because of some 
adverse criticism he wrote of a variety perform- 
ance, he immediately borrowed enough money 
from his father-in-law to start his own paper, 
a weekly which he named Variety. It started 
humbly with sixteen pages and a total staff of 
three, Silverman and two assistants. Incidental- 
ly, it was written in correct English. When its 
founder died nearly thirty years later it was 
often issued with 100 pages, had 225 employees, 
and was almost entirely written in the worst, as 
well as often the most entertaining and lively 
English to be found anywhere in print. From 
1905 until his death Silverman’s story was en- 
tirely the story of his paper. He gave his en- 
tire time and life to it. Its success was due to 
his labors and to the qualities he put into it. 
It was honest, it kept well abreast of the times, 
and it was remarkably vivid. Unlike theatrical 
trade papers which had gone before. Variety 
never changed an opinion out of consideration 
for its advertisers or the influence of those whom 
it criticized, and the editor supported his staff 
against every outside pressure so well that there 
was general respect for the paper’s opinions and 


reliance on its statement of facts. It was first, 
largely because of Silverman’s foresight, in 
what turned out to be the highly remunerative 
fields of motion picture and radio reviewing, 
and made other innovations that were highly 
successful. Its style, furthermore, came to be 
one that reflected with curious fidelity the argot 
of Broadwa}’ — its slang, its verbal short cuts, 
and its ^‘hard-boiled” humor. Though Silver- 
man meant only to make his paper more effec- 
tive with his professional readers, more and 
more people in the outside world bought it, and 
read and studied it to try the flavor of its odd 
language, which was often astonishingly effec- 
tive in its brevity and vividness. In Variety 
verbs became nouns and nouns verbs ; an actor 
“vowed” or “panicked” an audience.. Its head- 
line on its story of the great financial debacle of 
1929 was “Wall St. Lays an Egg” (Oct 30, 
1929) ; “Went for a Grand on Dust” meant that 
the producer had lost $1000 on a play called 
“Watch my Dust.” Variety became, and re- 
mained, a place where philologists could study 
the popular language in evolution. In 1922 Sil- 
verman bought the old New York Clipper; he 
published it separately until 3924, when some 
features were absorbed by Variety y and then sold 
the name to the Billboard (Cincinnati). In 1923 
he attempted to issue a daily paper of Broadway 
news, the Times Square Daily, but this soon 
failed. He did succeed, however, with a daily 
issue of Variety in Hollywood, Cal., begun Sept. 

1933- Ke died in Los Angeles a few weeks 
later. 

After his death it was found that he had left 
fifty-one per cent, of Variety to his wife and son, 
and forty-nine per cent, to his employees, a gift 
of great value. The act was characteristic. Tall, 
spare, with white hair in later years, modest to a 
degree, even shy of any public appearance, but 
blunt and slangy and “hard-boiled” of speech, 
he yet possessed a strong strain of sentiment for 
his paper, for the world of Broadway, and for 
the men who worked with him. He tolerated no 
reporters he did not like, but those he kept found 
him raising their pay unasked, looking after their 
investments, and backing them up in all critical 
controversies. His staff, consequently, had for 
him unlimited devotion, which they expressed 
in the same Broadway lingo that he used ; the old 
man was a “swell egg” to them. Though his pa- 
per so vividly reflected Broadway, he was not 
a Broadway playboy. He found his recreation 
in work and in convivial meetings with his staff 
late at night after work. He lived simply and 
left a large estate, with his son well trained for 
the editorial chair he vacated 
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[Allene Talmey, in Stage, Mar. 1935 *, Variety, Sept. 
26 , 1933 ; JV. F. Times, N. F. Herald Tribune, Sept. 23, 
1933; information from Mrs. Silverman.] W. P.E. 

SIMMONS, EDWAED (Oct. 27, 1852- Nov. 
17, 1931), mural painter, was born at Concord, 
Mass., where his father, George Frederick Sim- 
mons, was a Unitarian minister. He was a de- 
scendant of Moses Simmons, who arrived in 
America in 1621. His mother, Mary Emerson 
(Ripley) Simmons, was a grand-daughter of 
Ezra Ripley [g.t/.] and through her grandmother, 
Phoebe (Bliss) Emerson Ripley, was connected 
with the family of Ralph Waldo Emerson [g.z/.]. 
Edward’s name was originally Edward Emerson 
Simmons, but in his later life he dropped the 
middle name. Only three when his father died, 
he was reared at the Old Manse in Concord un- 
der the supervision of his mother and his grand- 
mother Ripley, who knew some Sanskrit and 
read Greek and Latin with ease. In his boyhood 
he was a naturalist companion of Henry David 
Thoreau [q.v.']. Prepared in the local schools 
and by relatives for college, he went to Harvard, 
where he studied under Francis James Child and 
Asa Gray [qq.T/.J, and could have led his class 
but saw no reason to do so. He was a founder 
of the Hansard Crimson and, according to his 
autobiography, one of those who introduced Rug- 
by football as an intercollegiate sport in the 
United States. Graduated in 1874, first be- 
came an oil salesman in Cincinnati and then a 
clerk in a store in San Francisco, where he also 
wrote dramatic and literary criticisms for the 
San Francisco Chronicle. After teaching school 
in Strawberry Valley, Cal., 1876-77, and teach- 
ing painting in Bangor, Me., 1877-78, he studied 
painting at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
where he came under the influence of Dr. Wil- 
liam Rimmer [q.v.']. 

In 1879, assured of a small income, he took 
steerage passage to Europe, registered at the 
Academie Julian, and studied under Gustave C. 
R. Boulanger and Jules Joseph Lefebvre. His 
portrait of a highlander was in the Salon, 1881, 
and in 1882 his 'Xa Blanchisseuse” had honor- 
able mention. He joined the artist colony at 
Concarneau, Brittany, during 1881-86, where he 
had as friends Jules Bastien-Lepage and Marie 
Bashkirtseflf. The novel Gnennr: a Waz;e on the 
Breton Coast was written by Blanche Willis 
Howard in his Brittany studio, and a 

legend of his being its hero persists. In London, 
on Dec. 4, 1883, he married Vesta Schallen- 
berger, author of several books of fiction. He 
later had a studio at St. Ives, Cornwall, for sev- 
eral years. 

In 1891 a commission to design a window for 
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Harvard University brought him back to the 
United States, where in 1893 fie painted with 
great success the decorations of the dome of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, as- 
signed him by Francis Davis Millet iq.vS\. Later 
he painted murals for the appellate division of 
the supreme court of New York; the criminal 
court building, courts of oyer and terminer, New 
York; the state capitols of Minnesota and South 
Dakota; court houses at Des Moines, la., and 
Mercer, Pa.; the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York; the residences of John D, Rockefeller at 
Pocantico Hills and Frederick Vanderbilt at 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; and the Panama PaciSc In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. 
For the Library of Congress, Washington, D. 
C., he painted the nine muses in the corridor 
leading to the north from the entrance hall ; for 
the Massachusetts State House, representations 
of "'Concord Bridge, Apr, 19, 1775” and 'The 
Return of the Colors . . . Dec. 22, 1863.” Resi- 
dent at New York from 1891 onward, he en- 
joyed social as well as professional popularity, 
for he was picturesque in person, an entertaining 
speaker and writer, and a clever amateur actor. 
He was of the group who called themselves Ten 
American Painters. In September 1903 he mar- 
ried Alice Ralston Morton. He died in Balti- 
more after a brief illness, survived by two sons 
by his first marriage and one by his second. 

His autobiography. From Seven to Seventy, 
Memories of a Painter and a Yankee (1922)^ 
tells his story brilliantly and wittily, with many 
anecdotes of his celebrated contemporaries. His 
article on "The Fine Arts Related to the Peo- 
ple,” a statement of his philosophy of art which 
appeared in the International Studio for No- 
vember 1917? lacks the vividness of the auto- 
biography. Strong and direct, his paintings had 
both simplicity and dignity. He was what is 
called a "clean painter,’^ not given to fumbling 
or hesitant strokes, but he lacked profound origi- 
nality whether in composition or execution. His 
panels for the Massachusetts State House were 
criticized when unveiled as somewhat wanting 
in dramatic appeal and in unusual motivation, 
and when they are compared with the work in 
the same building of Robert Reid Iq.v.'jy more 
poignantly interesting, that criticism may still 
appear just He was at his happiest in the deco- 
rations of the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, in 
which the gaiety and brilliance of his own per- 
sonality are reflected. 

[H. S. Bradford, One Branch of the Bradford Family 
(1898) ; L. A. Simmons, Hist, of the Simmons Family 
(1930); IVho's Who in America, 1930-31; Seventh 
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Report . . . Class of 1S74 of Harvard Coll. (1899); 
Samuel Isliam, The Hist, of Am. Fainting (1905); 
Handbook of the Hew Lib. of Cong. (1901), compiled 
by Herbert Small; Ellen M. Burrill, The State House, 
Boston, Sfass. ( 1907) ; Arthur Hoeber, in Brush and 
Pencil^ Mar. 1900; obituaries in Art Hews, Nov. 21, 
1931, Art Digest, Dec. i, 1931, and N. V. Times, Nov. 
18,1931.1 F.W.C. 

SIMMONS, FRANKLIM (Jan. ii, 1839-Dec. 
6, 1913), sculptor, was born in Lisbon (later 
Webster), Me., tfie son of Loring* and Dorothy 
(Batchelder) Simmons. John and Priscilla 
Alden of Plymouth, as well as Samuel Simmons, 
a Revolutionary^ veteran, were among his an- 
cestors. He spent his boyhood at Bath and early 
showed an interest in art. He undertook modeling 
while he was employed in a mill at Lewiston, 
eventually reached the Boston studio of John 
Adams Jackson and later opened a studio 

of his own in Lewiston. ‘‘The Newsboy,’^ modeled 
from life, was one of his early works. He studied 
at the Lewiston Falls Academy and, for a time 
at least, at the Alaine State Seminary (later 
Bates College). Becoming an itinerant artist, he 
w’^ent from Waterville, the seat of Waterville 
(later Colby) College, where several of his early 
busts are preserved, to Brunswick, where he 
received the patronage of the Bowdoin faculty; 
in 1859 or i860 he -went to Portland, vrhere he 
portrayed leading citizens in medallions and 
busts, and received his first commission for a 
statue, that of Maj.-Gen. Hiram Gregory Berry 
[q. 7 j .2 at Rockland. On Dec. 27, 1864, he mar- 
ried Emily J. Libbey of Auburn, Me. In the 
winters of 1865 and 1866 he was in Washington, 
making portraits of such leaders in political and 
military life as Ulysses S. Grant, William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, and David Glasgow Farragut 
[qq.v. 2 . He also designed the war memorial for 
Lewiston. As a result of securing a commission 
for a statue of Roger Williams [g.t''.], which was 
later placed by Rhode Island in Statuary Hall, 
Washington, he went to Italy with his wife, prob- 
ably in the latter part of 1867, ^-nd thereafter 
lived in Rome, though he made occasional visits 
to America. A replica of the Williams statue 
was unveiled in Providence in 1877, 'W'ith the 
addition of a figure representing history. Sim- 
mons’ other works in Washington include the 
Naval Monument at the foot of Capitol Hill, 
erected in 1877; an equestrian statue of John 
Alexander Logan ; statues of William King, the 
first governor of Maine, and Francis Harrison 
Pierpont, governor of the ^Vestored” state of 
Virginia Iqq.v.'] ; and the heroic Grant, which 
was placed in the rotunda of the Capitol in 190a. 
Meanwhile he made for Portland, Me., in 1888 
the seated Longfellow in bronze and in 1891 the 
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Civil War monument, ‘'"The Republic.” Of his 
ideal works the “Penelope” in marble, of which 
four replicas were made, is considered his best; 
it is now in the Portland Society of Art 
His first wife died in 1872; twenty years later, 
June 9, 1892, he married Ella, Baroness von 
Jeinsen, daughter of John F. Slocum of Provi- 
dence, who died in 1905. There were no children. 
During his last years he traveled much of the 
time and worked on liis symbolic group, “Her- 
cules and Alcestis,” which he finished not long 
before his death. He died suddenly in Rome just 
as he was about to return to America, and was 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery there, the 
grave marked by a replica of his “Angel of the 
Resurrection.” He left his estate to the Portland 
Society of Art, where a collection of his works 
is preserved as the Franklin Simmons Memorial. 
Other examples are to be seen in the Portland 
public library, the Maine Historical Society, and 
the Greenleaf Law Library in Portland. His 
statues are distinguished by an idealism that at 
its best becomes simple and sculptural, as in the 
Roger Williams and the equestrian Logan, which 
in spite of its heavy bronze base has both grace 
and power. Possessed of tireless energy, he 
executed about a hundred portrait busts, about 
fifteen public monuments, and a number of ideal 
figures. 

llVho*s Who in America, 19 12-13 ; ^aine Hisi. 
Memorials (1922) ; W. D. Spencer, Maine Immortals 
Ci 93 ^) » Lorado Taft, The Hist, of Am. Sculpture 
(1924) ; ‘A Veteran Sculptor,*’ Outlook, May 27, 1911 ; 
Lilian \\ Hting, in Intemat. Studio, May 1905, supp. ; 
C. E. EaLirman, Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 
U. S. A. (1927) ; obituary in La Trihuna (Rome), Dec. 

W.S.R. 

SIMMONS, THOMAS JEFFERSON (June 
25 j 1837-Sept. 12, 1905), soldier, jurist, was 
bora at Hickory Grove, Crawford County, Ga., 
the son of Allen G. and Mary (Qeveland) Sim- 
mons. His grandfather, William Simmons, was 
a native of North Carolina. Poverty prevented 
Thomas from receiving even the scanty educa- 
tional advantages afforded by the county schools, 
but with borrowed money he was at length en- 
abled to attend Bromwood Institute at Lagrange, 
in Troup County. Later he studied in the law 
office of A. D. Hammond, of Fors5rtli, and in 
August 1857 was admitted to the bar and began 
practice at Knoxville in his native county* In 
1859 he married Pennie Hollis. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he entered 
the Confederate army. Enlisting in the Craw- 
ford Greys, the first troops to leave the county, 
he was made a lieutenant. His company tecame 
a part of the 6th Georgia Infantry tinder Cd. A. 
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H. Colquitt [q.v.'], and Simmons was soon in 
Virginia, where he fought until Lee’s surrender. 
He was attached to the 45th Georgia Infantry in 
the 3rd Brigade in A. P. Hill’s division of Long- 
streefs corps; in 1862, he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel; and near the end of the year he 
was made a colonel. He was recommended by 
General Lee for a brigadier-generalship, but the 
surrender came before his commission could be 
delivered. At the battle of Seven Pines, he re- 
ceived a severe wound which disabled him for 
six months. 

After the war, he returned to Georgia and soon 
thereafter was chosen a delegate to the consti- 
tutional convention which met in November 1865. 
Under the new government set up, he was elected 
to the state Senate. In 1867 he became solicitor 
of the Macon circuit ; but, being a Conservative, 
he was replaced with a Republican a few months 
later by the incoming Radicals. He then moved 
to Macon and in 1871 served again in the state 
Senate. With the Radicals now displaced from 
power, he played a conspicuous part as chairman 
of the committee on finance and bonds. By prov- 
ing many of the Reconstruction bonds to be 
fraudulent, he prevented their validation and 
thereby saved the state millions of dollars. The 
amount the legislature repudiated was $7,957,000. 
He was reelected to the Senate in 1873, 

1875 ’was made its president. In 1877 the 
Conservatives, having the state securely in their 
hands, called a constitutional convention, to 
which Simmons was elected and in which he be- 
came the chairman of the committee on finance. 
He reported the financial provisions of the new 
document and saw them adopted without mate- 
rial change. 

The next year he was elected to the superior 
court of the Macon circuit, where he continued 
as judge for nine years. In 1887 he was elected 
to fill a vacancy on the state supreme court, and 
the following year was elected to a full term. In 
1894, when the chief justice, Logan E. Bleckley 
[g.i/.], retired, Simmons succeeded him and con- 
tinued in that (position until his death eleven 
years later. It is for his work as a judge, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-seven years, that 
he is best remembered. He was an indefatigable 
worker, as is well attested by the large number 
of decisions which he wrote. Though not bril- 
liant, he had a tenacious memory and was a 
patient listener. In religion he was a Primitive 
Baptist After the death of his first wife, in 1864, 
he married, in 1867, Lucille Peck, who died in 
1882. Six years later he married Mrs. Nannie 
R. Renfro, who with three of his children, sur- 
vived him. 
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[A. D. Candler and C. A. Evans, Georgia, (1906), 
vol. Ill; W. J. Northen, Men of Mark in Ga., vol IV 
(1908) ; Who's Who in America, 1903-05 ; A. 0 . Park, 
Report of the Twenty-Third Ann. Session of the Ga, 
Bar Assoc. (1906) ; War of the Rehellion: Official Rec- 
ords (Army); 79-123 Ga. Reports; ‘In Memoriam/' 
124 Ga., 1083-98; Jour, of the Senate of the State of 
Ga., 1871-77; I. W. Avery, The Hist, of the State of 
Ga.from 1850 to 1881 (copr. 1881); Weekly Banner 
(Athens, Ga.), Sept. 15, 22, 1905 ; Atlanta Constitution, 
Sept 13, 1905.] E.M.C 

SIMMS, WILLIAM ELLIOTT (Jan. 2, 
1822-June 25, 1898), lawyer, soldier, congress- 
man, Confederate senator, was born near Cynthi- 
ana, Harrison County, Ky. His parents were 
William Marmaduke Simms, born in Henry 
County, Va., who emigrated to Kentucky in 1809, 
fighting in the War of 1812 under the command 
of William Henry Harrison, and Julia (Shrop- 
shire) Simms, a daughter of James Shropshire, 
a Kentucky pioneer. He had one brother, Ed- 
ward, who died in 1840. His father died in 1844, 
and his mother, in her twenty-first year. The 
family had moved in 1828 to Bourbon County, 
with which Simms was thereafter identified. He 
received a scanty education in the county schools, 
and after his father’s death began reading law 
in Lexington in the office of Judge Aaron K. 
Wooley. In 1845, he entered the law department 
of Transylvania University, and the next year 
he completed his course of study with distinction. 
He had scarcely begun the practice of his pro- 
fession in Paris, the county seat of Bourbon, be- 
fore war with Mexico broke out. Raising a com- 
pany of the 3rd Kentucky Regiment of Infantry 
and becoming its captain, be served in Mexico 
under Gen. Winfield Scott, and at the end of the 
war brought back at his own expense the bodies 
of his comrades who had fallen. As was true of 
many other veterans of this war, he capitalized 
in politics his military career. In 1849, he was 
elected as a Democrat to the Kentucky House 
of Representatives, where he served one term, 
and then returned to his law practice in Paris. 

In 1857 he began editing the Kentucky State 
Flag, largely to promote the election to Congress 
of James B. Clay. Two years later he was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats to succeed Clay, in the 
famous Ashland district, and after a heated cam- 
paign he succeeded in defeating John Marshall 
Harlan by sixty votes. In this campaign 
he became embroiled with Garret Davis [q.v.], 
who challenged him to a duel, hut mutual friends 
were able to prevent their meeting. In the Thirty- 
sixth Congress Simms took an active part in the 
bitter sectional debate, showing unusual ability 
as an orator, both in the selection of effective 
words and phrases and in delivery. He strongly 
opposed the election of John Sherman to the 
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Speaker slilp, and lie solemnly cliarged tlie l^orth 
with a fanaticism which had already expressed 
itself in the Kansas struggle and in the John 
Brown raid and which w^as about to dri-ve the 
South from the Union. He also opposed polyg- 
amy in Utah and spoke against sectional tariff 
measures which, he argued, protected the capital 
of the New England states but ignored labor in 
the South and the West. On Christmas Day, 

1860, he issued a message to the citizens of his 
district, T 0 the People of the Eighth Congres- 
stoftal District of Kentucky, advising Kentucky 
to be ready to join the South if coercion should 
be used against any Southern state. On Feb. 9, 

1861, after the Southern Confederacy had been 
formed, he delivered a powerful attack against 
the Republican party, in which he charged it with 
being the author of all the woes which were be- 
setting the country. Apparently his Southern 
sympathies were too much for the xkshiand dis- 
trict, for he was defeated for reelection by John 
J. Crittenden 

Being unable longer to remain neutral, he 
joined, in September 1861, the Confederate forces 
of Humphrey Marshall, 1812-1872 \_q.vJ], and 
as a colonel fought through eastern Kentucky 
and western Virginia. In November he was 
selected by the Confederate government of Ken- 
tucky to be one of the three commissioners to 
treat with the Confederacy for the admission of 
the state, and upon its entry into the Confed- 
eracy, he was elected to the Confederate Senate, 
where he served until the end of the war. At 
the close of hostilities he fled to Canada and there 
remained a year before returning to Kentucky, 
Laboring under political disabilities, which were 
not removed until about three years before his 
death, he henceforth eschewed politics and de- 
voted himself to agriculture. In his new occu- 
pation he became one of the wealthiest men in 
Bourbon County, living on his estate near Paris, 
which he called Mount Airy. On Sept. 27, 1866, 
he married Lucy Ann Blythe, a daughter of 
James Blythe of Madison Coimty, and to them 
were born three children. 

EFor biog. data, see The Biog, Encyc. of Ky. (1878) ; 
Lewis and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (2 vols., 1882) ; 
Daily Leader (Lexington, Ky.), June 25, 1S98. The 
Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) gives Simms's middle 
name as Emmet, ^ hut James Blythe Anderson, Esq., of 
Lexington, Ky., in a letter to Dr. Allen Johnson, Ang. 
17, 1929, stated that the name is recorded as Elliott, in 
the handwriting of Simms’s father, in the family Bible 
in Mrs. Anderson’s possession. In most other places 
only the initial appears.] E. M. C. 

SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE (Apr. 17, 
1806-June r 1, 1870) , novelist and man of letters, 
was horn in Charleston, S. C., the son of a 
Scotch-Irish William Gilmore Simms who had 
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come from Ireland shortly after the Revolution, 
and of Harriet Ann Augusta (Singleton) Simms, 
a member of a family which had left Virginia for 
South Carolina before the Revolution. On neither 
side was the child allied by birth with the ruling 
class in South Carolina, then the most com- 
pactly governed as well as the most feudal of the 
American states. There was, moreover, no wealth 
to bring him such advantages as it could. His 
father, an unsuccessful merchant, lost everything 
during the winter of 1807-08 and his mother 
died at almost the same time. The elder Simms 
turned his disheartened back on Charleston to 
wander and settle in what was still the territory 
of Mississippi, and to he a volunteer soldier in 
the forces of Andrew Jackson. The younger, 
brought up in Charleston by his maternal grand- 
mother, a widow who had remarried and was 
now Mrs. Gates, was sent to public and private 
schools, all of which he later remembered as 
useless, and was apprenticed to a druggist at 
some unknown date. At eighteen he was called 
upon to decide between South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, to which he had gone to visit his father. 
Much as the youth seems to have been impressed 
by the rough humors and violences of the fron- 
tier, and strongly as he ^vas urged by his father 
to give up Charleston, he chose to be loyal to a 
more venerable tradition. He studied law in his 
native city, married Anna Malcolm Giles there 
on Oct 19, 1826, and the next year was admitted 
to the bar. 

Law from the first was for Simms only a way 
to literature. Beginning with Byronic impulses, 
he wrote and published a good deal of verse, of 
which his fifth volume was AtakLntis (1832), a 
kind of epic-romance concerned with the fabu- 
lous lost continent. A journalist almost as soon 
as he was a poet, he gave his energy also to 
magazines and newspapers, and as editor of the 
City Gazette of Charleston took a vigorous, un- 
popular stand against nullification. Though too 
much a South Carolinian not to insist upon state 
rights, he was too much an American, as late as 
1832, to look with favor on disunion. That year 
saw the breakup of his life as he had so far 
planned it His wife died, soon after the deaths 
of his father ( 1830) and his grandmother, and 
he was left without money or a newspaper and 
with a small daughter. Having nothing but lit- 
erature to sustain him, he set out for the North, 
where in New York he formed a permanent 
friendship with Bryant and a new taste for the 
theatre, and in New Haven wrote a tale of crime, 
Martin Faber (1833), which by 1837 appeared 
in the customary two volumes. It was so well 
received that he followed it with Guy Rwers 
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(1834) and The Yeniassee (1835), mtich as 
Cooper a dozen years before had followed his 
first experiment with more successful and more 
characteristic ventures. Simms, however, could 
not feel at home in the North. Again he returned 
to Charleston, which took hardly a greater in- 
terest in the novelist than it had taken in the boy. 

Circumstances aided him. In 1836 he married 
Chevillette Roach, the daughter of Nash Roach 
of “Woodlands^’ .plantation, in Barnwell Coun- 
ty, and thereafter for a quarter of a century lived 
in a handsome house on a dignified plantation 
from October to May of every year, and spent 
the summers in Charleston with his family or in 
New York on his own literary business. As Nash 
Roach trusted his son-in-law, and increasingly 
depended upon him, Simms was soon in effect 
the master of the household. He passed long 
mornings in his library, but by dinner he was at 
the disposal of the guests who were likely to be 
present, and his afternoons and evenings were 
spacious and genial. Charleston, as conservative 
in its literary inclinations as in its social stand- 
ards, still largely disregarded him. In Barnwell 
County he was a man of mark and influence. For 
six or seven years after his second marriage he 
felt himself free to be a romancer, and he pro- 
duced ten substantial novels and a collection of 
short stories. Richard Hurdis (1838) had its 
melodramatic scene in Alabama, Border Beagles 
(1840) in Mississippi, Beauchampe (1842) in 
Kentucky. Others went still further afield, most 
of all Pelayo: A Story of the Goth (1838). But 
Simms was unmistakably at his best when he 
kept at home in South Carolina, as in The Par- 
tisan (1835), Mellichampe (1836), and The 
Scout, originally called The Kinsmen (1841). 

Writing romances, however, was not enough 
for a story-teller who had a strong bent toward 
public affairs, a warm local patriotism, and a 
passion to defend South Carolina, with the whole 
South, against those who, he thought, maligned 
or misunderstood them. To say that Simms from 
being a beneficiary of slavery became an apologist 
for the institution is to speak, no doubt, with a 
logic too cold and short to be entirely true. But 
he did lose all his union sentiments, chiefly be- 
cause he held that slavery was ''an especially and 
wisely devised institution of heaven” which the 
Notth, without true consideration for the ne- 
groes, would destroy. Both the South and slav- 
ery must be saved. Simms was not satisfied to be 
the formal advocate of a doctrine, though he did 
contribute an essay, published as a pamphlet in 
1838, to the influential volume. The Pro-Slavery 
Argument, as Maintained by the Most Dis- 
tinguished Writers of the Southern States 
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(1852). With a powerful if uncritical industry 
he undertook to do whatever a man of letters 
could do for South Carolina, not only by compil- 
ing a History (1840) and a Geography (1843) 
of the state but by delivering orations, writing 
poetry, tragedies, criticism, biographies of Fran- 
cis Marion (1844), Captain John Smith (1846), 
the Chevalier Bayard (1847), and Nathanael 
Greene (1849), editing the apocryphal 

plays of Shakespeare (1848). By the quantity 
and diversity of his output he made himself an 
impressive figure in whom many of his contem- 
poraries saw a Southern Cooper and some an 
American Scott. In all Simms wrote there was 
something generous, earnest, and high-minded. 
If nothing of his miscellaneous work survives it 
is because such moral qualities are less lasting 
than the literary qualities which he did not have 
or use. The most ardent local patriotism cannot 
make a good general man of letters of a man who 
is untrained, formless, diffuse, and extravagant 
in conception and execution. 

From 1842 to 1850 Simms wrote comparative- 
ly little fiction, employing what then seemed the 
heavier guns of history, biography, oratory, and 
disquisition in his literary siege of Charleston, 
Durini* the decades before the Civil War he 
turned again to romantic novels, the best of them, 
as before, celebrating the valors and endurances 
of South Carolina in the Revolution. To the Par- 
tisan series he added Katharine Walton (1851), 
The Sword and the Distaff (1853), later (1854) 
known as Woodcraft, The Forayers (1855), and 
its sequel Eutaw (1856), and half a dozen other 
novels, among them the sensational Ckarlemont 
( 1856), and the neglected but stirring and varied 
romance of seventeenth-century Carolina, The 
Cassique of Kiawah (1859). 

Simms experienced to the Ml the cataclysm 
of the war. In 1856 he undertook to explain the 
South to the North in lectures delivered in New 
York, and found his audiences first hostile and 
then absent His tour was abandoned. That 
same year, when a convention at Savannah ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare for the South a 
"series of books in every department of study, 
from the earliest primer to the highest grade of 
literature and science” (Trent, post,, p. 246), his 
name was omitted from the list, though in the 
North Simms was regarded as the leading South- 
ern man of letters. He seemed to himself, at 
times, a man without any true country, and he 
declared that he should long ago have followed 
his father’s advice and left Charleston altogether. 
Yet during the war he was as Southern in his 
sympathies as in his adversities. His house at 
"Woodlands” was burned by accident in 1862. 
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His wife died in 1863, two more of tlie nine 
children whom he survived had died in 1865. 
That part of his house w’hich had been rebuilt 
was destroyed by Sherman's raiders, and Simms 
witnessed the dreadful burning of Columbia in 
which he had taken refuge. Though a young 
Northern officer who admired Simms's novels 
protected him and his family in Columbia, it cast 
but a momentary light upon his black fortunes. 
And after the wrar vras over Simms could do 
nothing to restore himself and his lost country 
but edit the War Poetry af the South (1867), 
busy himself with helpless journalism, and WTite 
bad serials for worse magazines in New York 
and Philadelphia. He died in Charleston. 

Only the curious now read Simms's poetry or 
plays or criticisms or biographies or consult any 
of the varied books by 'which he show^ed himself 
a man of letters if not of genius. Though certain 
of his novels have continued to be read, and a 
collection of Border Romances has been several 
times reprinted, the selective process had been 
much stricter in his case than in, say, Cooper's. 
His novels wdth a foreign setting, Pelayo, The 
Dmnsel of Darien (1839), Count Julian (3845), 
and Vasconselos (1853), are practically extinct 
His novels of the Southern Border, like Richard 
Hurdis, Border Beagles, Beaiichampe^ and 
Chark'trwntj have been kept half -alive, at best, 
by a sporadic interest in their materials. The 
novels of South Carolina alone still have such 
vitality as may be felt in the romances of an out- 
moded fashion. 

Little of course is to be gained by insisting that 
romances which most people find unreadable de- 
serve to be read or by accusing an indifferent 
posterity of imjustly overlooking a writer who 
did not please many even of his contemporaries. 
Yet, Simms's novels dealing with the frontier 
are full of a rich picaresque energy, of the rogues 
whom he magnificently enjoyed drawing to the 
life with all their eccentric vulgarity and swag- 
gering ruthlessness. If the young man could only 
have left Charleston and its traditions, he might 
in the Southwest, fugitive and rebel like his fa- 
ther who somehow appears the younger of the 
two, have made himself the realist which the 
region called for and which he was fitted by a 
whole set of impulses to become — although in 
the Southwest he might not have written at all. 
Dealing with South Carolina, he could seldom 
forget the stiffening presence of its aristocracy. 
His gentlemen and ladies are generally too great 
to be convincing. He was obliged to assign to a 
lower class most of the characters who still re- 
main alive because they were created lifelike 
rather than correct and noble and eloquent. On 
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the whole a more veracious novelist than Cooper, 
Simms wrote almost no novels which seem so 
clearly to be of the same material throughout as 
some of Cooper’s. This is because Cooper's ac- 
tions take place in the forest where none but the 
persons of the stor}^ live at all, Simms's novels 
are crowded with life, and a life which besides 
being romantic is often robust and comic. 

His best-remembered novel, The Yenuisseej 
happens to be perhaps his most romantic. It is a 
chronicle of the Yemassee War of 1715, hardly 
known except for Simms's story. He chose to 
give his Indians a dignity and courage which he 
thought becoming to their heroic age. He in- 
vented a mythology for them. He made the ac- 
tion turn upon a high dramatic moment in which 
a renegade Indian, having betrayed his tribe, is 
denounced by his father and with a more than 
Roman fortitude is killed by his mother who 
thus saves him from a final shame w-hich could 
be inflicted only upon a living man. All the 
changes of taste since 1835 have not been able 
to deprive this episode of its moving power. But 
The Yemassee, however 'well remembered, dis- 
plays a narrower range of Simms's abilities than 
is to be found in the Partisan series. 

The first of the series, itself called The Par- 
tisan, was designed as the first member of a 
trilogy which was to celebrate the Revolution in 
South Carolina. Simms did not keep to his 
scheme, and though he finally called Mellickampe 
and Katharine Walton the other members of the 
trilogy, he used more or less the same material 
in four. more novels which belong to the same 
cycle. The Partisan traces events from the fall 
of Charleston to Gates's defeat at Camden; the 
action of Mellichampe, 'which is nearly parallel 
to that of Katharine Walton, the real sequel to 
The Partisan, takes place in the interval between 
Camden and the coming of Greene; The Scout 
illustrates the period of Greene's first 'dctories; 
W oodcraft furnishes a kind of comic afterpiece 
to the series. Simms later returned to the cycle 
and produced The Forayers and Etiiam to do 
honor to the American successes of the year 
1781. Of these seven The Scout is perhaps the 
worst, because of the terrific melodrama into 
which Simms always tended to run. Woodcraft 
is on many grounds the best, by reason of its 
close-built plot and the high spirits with which it 
tells of the pranks and courtship, after the war, 
of Captain Porgy, the most truly comic char- 
acter produced by this school of American ro- 
mance. 

But neither of the two books is quite repre- 
sentative. Neither has the full dignity which 
Simms imparted to his work when he was most 
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under the spell of Carolina. That always warmed 
him. He had a tendency to overload his tales 
with fact in a passionate antiquarianism which 
made him forget his own belief that ^‘the chief 
value of history consists in its proper employ- 
ment for the purposes of art.'’ He was too much 
stirred, by actual events in the history of Caro- 
lina to perceive that they needed to be colored 
into fiction. Simms never looked upon his art as 
a mere contemporary enterprise. He held that 
‘‘modern romance is the substitute which the 
people of the present day offer for the ancient 
epic/' and he aspired to be another Homer. The 
Partisan novels are his epic of the Revolution. 
Marion, “the Agamemnon of these wars/' had 
already become a legend in the popular memory 
with the help of Weems's fantastic life ; Simms 
exhibited the whole society of South Carolina as 
engaged in Marion’s task. 

Simms relied too often upon one plot for his 
tales — 2. partisan and a loyalist as rivals in love 
— and he repeated stock scenes and characters 
over and over. But he handled warfare with in- 
terest and power and he managed to multiply 
episodes with a rich invention. His epic was 
decidedly nearer to Froissart than to Homer. 
He was both sanguinary and sentimental. His 
women, at least his gentlewomen, seem now al- 
most all of them fragile and colorless. His 
comedy is successful chiefly in the words and 
deeds of the gourmand Porgy and such rowdy 
playboys. Simms could be admirable in dealing 
with landscapes. His natural descriptions are 
full of reality and gusto but have agreeably little 
to say about the ^‘poetry" or “philosophy" of 
nature. 

All the students of Simms's character, as a 
man and as an author, have found themselves 
admiring him for his integrity and force and 
deeply regretting his misfortunes. His misfor- 
tunes were not all external, not all the result of 
the strife which led to the Civil War, not all the 
consequences of his allegiance to a state which 
refused to recognize him or admit him to the 
rank which he deserved. He suffered most from 
the conflict in him between his nature and the 
tradition which he inherited. By nature a real- 
ist, with the heartiest appetite for general human 
life seen with his own eyes, he let himself he 
limited by a romantic tradition which did not 
call for all his powers and which indeed gave 
him over to inflation and often to sensational- 
ism. It was in spite of his conscious aims and 
his deliberate theories that he now and then 
wrote about convincing characters and situations 
through vivid pages in a simple, nervous, racy 
style. The most accomplished and typical man 
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of letters of the Old South was often, though 
perhaps not often enough, a good writer judged 
by any standard. 

[The Border Romances were collected in an edition 
of 17 vols. in 1859 and were several times reprinted, 
but little of his miscellaneous work survives. The 
standard biography is that^ by W. P. Trent, William 
Gilmore Simms (1892). Bibliographies are A. S. Sal- 
ley, Jr., “A Bibliography of William Gilmore Simms,” 
in Puts, Sou. Hist. Asso., vol. I, Oct. 1897, and “Ai 
ditional Simms Bibliography,” Ibid.j vol. XI, Nov. 
1907; Oscar Wegelin, List of the Separate Writings 
of William Gilmore Simms of South Carolina (19067; 
The Cambridge Hist, of Am. Literature, vol. I (1917), 
pp. 54.0—44. An excellent critical discussion of his work 
appears in V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in Am. 
Thought, vol. II (1927), pp. 125-26. An obituary ap- 
peared in Charleston Daily Courier, June 13, 1870.] 

C.V^D. 

SIMONTON, CHARLES HENRY (July ii, 
1829-Apr. 25, 1904), soldier, jurist, was born 
in Charleston, S. C., of Scotch-Irish parents, 
Charles Strong and Elizabeth (Ross) Simonton. 
His father was a merchant of Charleston and his 
mother had emigrated from Ireland. Educated 
at the public high school, the College of Charles- 
ton, and South Carolina College (October 1846- 
December 1849), from which he was graduated 
with first honor, he served for one year as as- 
sistant in the private academy of William J. 
Rivers, Charleston; meanwhile, he studied law 
in the office of William Munro and was admitted 
to the bar in 1851. In 1852 he married Ella, 
daughter of Thomas W. Glover. 

For a brief period (1851-52) Simonton was 
assistant clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and from 1858 to i860 he was a member of that 
body. An ardent secessionist, he entered the 
service of his state as captain of the Washington 
Light Infantry ; for a few weeks during the sum- 
mer of 1861 he was acting adjutant and inspector 
general of South Carolina. On Feb. 24, 1862, he 
was mustered into the Confederate service as 
commander of the Eutaw Battalion, which soon 
afterwards was consolidated with the 25th Regi- 
ment, South Carolina Volunteers, with Simon- 
ton as colonel. Until April 1864 he saw service 
on the islands commanding the approaches to 
Charleston. He then rejoined his regiment in 
Virginia, but was again detached and placed in 
command of Fort Caswell. After the forced 
evacuation of that post, Simonton was captured 
at Town Creek, N. C., Feb. 20, 1865. He was 
sent first to a Washington prison, and then to 
Fort Delaware, where he remained until Aug. 
6, 1865. 

He was a member of the South Carolina con- 
stitutional convention of 1865 legis- 

lature of 1865-66, and on Dec. 18, 1865, was 
elected speaker of the House to fill an unexpired 
term. He was chairman of the state Democratic 
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convention of 1868 which declared for a “white 
man’s government,” and, the same year, was a 
member of the Democratic national committee 
and a delegate to the national convention. In the 
decisive political campaign of 1876, he was chair- 
man of the important executive committee of 
Charleston County. With the overthrow of Radi- 
cal rule, he again became a member of the House, 
1877-86; in 1882 he was one of the codifiers of 
the general statutes of the state. 

In 1865 Simonton became the senior partner 
in a very successful law practice with Theodore 
G. Barker of Charleston, a connection which 
continued until he was commissioned judge of 
the United States district court of South Caro- 
lina, in September 1886. This position he oc- 
cupied until his elevation to the circuit court of 
appeals, Dec. 19, 1893. He was assigned to the 
fourth circuit and served rmtil his death. In 1857 
he compiled and published, with James Conner, 
A Digest of the Equity Reports of the State of 
South Carolina, covering decisions of the court 
of chancery from 1784 to 1856. In 1896 he de- 
livered some lectures before the law school of 
Richmond College, which were afterwards pub- 
lished as The Federal Courts^ Their Organisa^ 
iion, Jurisdiction and Procedure (1896). 

As a lawyer, legislator, and judge, he was dis- 
tinguished for his calm and even temperament; 
tact and common-sense and a pleasing personality 
rather than eloquence or brilliance accounted for 
his professional advancement. In politics he was 
essentially conservative and was noted for his 
ability to effect compromises. Combined with 
unusual industry and a great love for the law, he 
had a quick and logical mind with a gift for clear 
expression. A life-long resident of Charleston 
he was greatly interested in civic and educational 
improvements. He died in Philadelphia, sur- 
vived by his widow and daughter, and was buried 
in Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. 

llVho's Who in America, 1903-05 ; Edward McCrady 
and S. A. Ashe, Cyc. of Eminent and Representative 
Men*of the Cctrolinas of the Nineteenth Century (1892), 
vol. I; U. R. Brooks, 6*. C. Bench and Bar^ yoI. I 
(1908) ; Memorial Proc, on the Life and Character of 
Charles Henry Simonton Had in the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals (1904) ; Relics, Mementos, Etc., of the 
IV ashing ton Light Infantry (n.d.), catalogue of a dis- 
play in the W. L. I. armory; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records (Army) ; memorial proceedings of the 
Washington Light Infantry Veterans (MS.) and me- 
morial resolutions of Camp Sumter No. 2, United Con- 
federate Veterans (MS.) in possession of Simonton’s 
grand-daughter, Caroline S. Alston; House Journals 
of the S. C. General Assembly ; Jour, of the Convention 
of the People of S. C. Held in Columbia, S. C., Sept. 
j86s (1865) ; House Misc. Doc. 31, 44 Cong., 2 Sess., 
pt. 2, pp. 125-30 ; 28-119 Federal Reporter; Hexm and 
Courier (Charleston), Apr. 26, 1904.] R. H.W. 

SIMONTON, JAMES WILLIAM (Jan. 30, 
1823-N0V. 2, 1882), journalist, was bom in Co- 
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lumbia Count}’, N. Y. His family moved to New 
York City w’hen he "was a boy, and there he at- 
tended the public schools until the poverty of the 
family obliged him to become apprenticed to a 
tailor. He was eager for a journalistic career, 
however, and at the age of twenty he secured a 
position as reporter on the Morning Courier and 
New-York Enquirer. For this work he displayed 
such aptitude that in the next year he "was sent 
by his paper to Washington with Henry Jarvis 
Raymond [q.v."] as congressicmal correspondent. 
He remained until 1850, steadily winning the re- 
spect and confidence of leading statesmen in the 
capital. With the opening of California in the 
fifties he conceived the plan of establishing a 
Whig paper in San Francisco, and he according- 
ly set out across the continent wdth a complete 
printing-press outfit. On his arrival, finding that 
he had been anticipated in his purpose, he joined 
the staff of the California Daily Courier. When 
the New York Times was founded in 1851 he 
became one of the proprietors, and soon after- 
ward returned to Washington to serve as corre- 
spondent for the Times and for papers in New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Detroit. His week- 
ly letters entitled “The History of Legislation,” 
1855-58, which were almost a political history of 
these years, won for him wdde recognition. In 
1857 he performed the most distinguished feat of 
his career: an exposure in the Times for Jan. 6, 
1857, of ^ congressional hill ostensibly granting 
public lands for the provision of necessary rights 
of way to the Pacific railroad hut actually sur- 
rendering a large part of the territory of Minne- 
sota. The congressional investigation that re- 
sulted ended in the expulsion of four members 
from the House of Representatives. In the 
course of the hearings before the investigating 
committee Simonton, subpoenaed as a witness, 
steadfastly refused to disclose the sources of his 
information, resting upon the principle of jour- 
nalistic ethics that the origin of facts revealed to 
a representative of the press in confidence must 
not be divulged. Piqued by this persistent stand, 
the committee forthwith excluded him as re- 
porter from the floor of the House. 

In 1859 he became part owner of the San Fran^ 
cisco Ripening Bidleiin and afterwards of the 
Morning Call. In 1867 he was recalled to New 
York as the general agent of the Associated 
Press, a capacity in which he served fourteen 
years. During this period he was instrumental 
in exposing some of the corruption of Grant’s 
administration through the press, but not with- 
out arousing bitter attacks upon his own integ- 
rity. In 1873 appeared an anonymous pamphlet 
of forty-seven pages, One of the Reasons for 
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Telegraphic Reform, Power and Tyranny of the 
Assocmted Press. The Character of its . . . Man- 
ager James W. Simonton . . . Shall He Continue 
to he the Sole Telegraphic Historian of the C oun- 
fry? Quoting at length from the record of the 
hearings of the investigating committee in 1857, 
but interlarding this text with distorted scurril- 
ous headings, this broadside accused Simonton 
of perjury and of admitting that he had acted as 
a paid lobbyist. He was called the “sole tele- 
graphic historian of the country’* because of the 
preference which the Associated Press enjoyed 
in transmission of dispatches through the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. Says the dis- 
creetly anonymous author of his pamphlet, The 
object of its publication is to arouse ... the peo- 
ple generally to the real character of this small 
and vicious tyrant who prepares for the public 
the only telegraphic record they can have of the 
hurrying events of the times . . (One of the 
Reasons, p. 4). But apparently the public re- 
mained apathetic, for the “tyrant*’ came through 
the ordeal unscathed- Retiring in 1881, Simon- 
ton purchased a large tract of land in the Sacra- 
mento valley and devoted his time to various 
agricultural and civic enterprises. He died sud- 
denly in the following year on his estate at Napa. 
About a year and a half before his death he mar- 
ried Minnie Bronson, who was his second wife. 
He was survived by his widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 

[Frafik Leslie* s Illustrated Newspaper, Sept. 10, 
1859; J. P. Young, Journalism in Cal. (1916); Au- 
gustus Maverick, Henry J. Raymond and the N. Y. Press 
(1870) ; E. H, Davis, Hist, of the N. Y. Times, 18 5 1- 
1921 (1921); J. M. Lee, Hist, of Am. Journalism 
(1917); Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 3 Sess., pp. 274-77, 
for land-grants investigation ; editorial in San Francisco 
Call and obituary in N. Y. Times, Nov. 4, 1882.] 

P.K. 

SIMPSON, ALBERT BENJAMIN (Dec. 

15, 1843-Oct. 29, 1919), clergyman, founder of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, was bom 
at Bayriew, Prince Edward Island, of Scottish 
ancestry, the son of James and Jane (Clark) 
Simpson. The father, a miller, shipbuilder, and 
exporter at Bayriew and, after 1847, Ontario 
farmer, was a Presbyterian elder deeply inter- 
ested in foreign missions. Sensitive and imagi- 
native, Albert was early molded by the religious 
training of his home, nine miles from Chatham, 
Ontario, and at fourteen he determined to enter 
the ministry. After a few months in the Chatham 
high school and of study under tutors, he taught 
for a term, and in 1861 entered Knox College, 
Toronto, graduating in 1865. On Sept. 12 of 
that year he was ordained by the Hamilton Pres- 
bytery as pastor of Knox Church, Hamilton. 

In 1S74 he accepted a call to the Chestnut 
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Street Church, Louisville, Ky. In this city he 
led a united evangelistic campaign and later con- 
ducted Sunday evening services of his own in 
public halls. A deepening of his own spiritual 
life led to his emphasizing sanctification in his 
preaching. Dissatisfaction in his congregation 
followed, and this, together with his desire to 
reach a larger number with his message, result- 
ed, late in 1879, in his undertaking the pastorate 
of the Thirteenth Street Church, New York City. 
For two years he endeavored to lead his new con- 
gregation into evangelistic work for neglected 
people, but in November 1881 he asked to be re- 
leased, and soon embarked on the independent 
movement which he was to carry on until his 
death. 

He first held meetings in a hall, preceding his 
evening services with street preaching. Grow- 
ing attendance soon compelled him to utilize a, 
theatre and later, Steinway Hall. Within eight 
years twelve places of worship were used until, 
in 1889, a tabernacle, with which were connected 
a book store, the six-story Berachah Home of 
divine healing, and quarters for his missionary 
training college, was opened at Eighth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. Here he continued an 
increasing work until the end of his life, at 
which time five additional buildings were also 
in use, at Nyack, N. Y. In 1882 he organized an 
independent church, especially for people of the 
middle class who had no church connection; 
later he added many rescue mission activities to 
his work. 

His outstanding achievement was the found- 
ing, in 1887, of the Christian Alliance, which, in 
1897, was combined with the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, under the name Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. Of this organization Simp- 
son became president and general superintendent. 
At his death it reported between 300 and 400 
branches and connected churches in the United 
States and Canada, with about 200 pastors and 
local superintendents and twenty-five evangel- 
ists. In the foreign mission field it was active 
in sixteen countries. More than 1,000 mission- 
aries had been sent out, who had been educated, 
with nearly 3,000' other Christian workers, at the 
Bible and missionary training schools of the 
Alliance. 

A feature of Simpson’s ministry was the con- 
ducting of conventions, with the aid of numerous 
associates, throughout the United States and in 
several foreign lands. These combined charac- 
teristics of camp meeting, Bible conference, 
evangelistic campaign, Second Coming retreats, 
and missionary conventions. In 1871 he visited 
Europe for his health ; in 1885 he attended a con- 
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ference in Great Britain on tlie spiritual life; 
and beginning in 1893 made many tours which 
took him to Europe^ Asia, Africa, and South 
America, to visit mission fields and recruit new 
supporters. 

Literary work consumed much of his energy. 
He published more than seventy religious books, 
including poems, some of which have had wide 
and continued circulation. Among the best known 
were The Fullness of Jesus (1886), one of many 
sermon volumes; The Christ Life (1892), the 
second of four small books explaining the Alli- 
ance movement; The Holy Spirit in the Old and 
New Testaments (1899) ; and Christ in ike Bible 
( 1888—1909) , a sixteen-volume commentary. He 
also composed words and music of many hymns. 
Periodicals which he founded and edited includ- 
ed The Gospel in All Lands (1881-1903), a pio- 
neer illustrated missionary monthly, and The 
W ord. Work and World, a monthly first issued 
in 1882, which later became The Alliance Weekly, 

He was no extremist, w’hatever follies or 
fanaticisms some of his followers may have fallen 
into. Though a believer in divine healing, he 
gave first place to his evangelistic message. He 
was a man of commanding personality, and his 
resonant voice and gracious manner gave added 
force to the intellectual and spiritual power of 
his preaching and of his spoken prayers. He 
took little sleep, usually working from twelve to 
fifteen hours a day. When he died he left no es- 
tate. Having voluntarily surrendered all his 
business affairs to others in 1918, he lived on an 
allowance from the Alliance. On Sept. 13, 1865, 
he married Margaret, daughter of John Henry 
of Toronto, by whom he had six: children. 

[A. E. Thomson, The Life of A. B. Simpson (1920) 
quotes from a brief manuscript autobiog-. of Simpson’s 
earlier years, and includes appraisals of his life by 
religious leaders; it also gives evidence that his birth 
was in 1843 rather than in 1844 as stated elsewhere; 
see also JVho's Who in America, 1918-19 ; JV. F. Times, 
Oct. 30, 1919.] P. P.F. 

SIMPSON, EDMUND SHAW (1784-July 
31, 1848), actor, theatrical manager, was Eng- 
lish born. Although educated for a mercantile 
life, he had, as he phrased it, 'a soul above but- 
tons,’ " so he ‘ban away, and took to the stage” 
(Dunlap, post, p. 356) . He made his bow in May 
1806, with a barn-storming troupe in the village 
of Towcester, Northamptonshire, England, ap- 
pearing as the Baron in August F. F. von Kotze- 
bue’s then famous play. The Stranger. He soon 
shifted his allegiance to a company at Bucking- 
ham, where, he wrote, "we had the pleasure of 
playing in a larger stable” (Ibid.^ p. 356) . Sub- 
sequently he acted at Dover, Margate, and 
Brighton, and then undertook an engagement at 
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Dublin, ivhence he was brought to the United 
States by Thomas Abtliorpe Cooper and Stephen 
Price managers of the Park Theatre, 

New York. His American debut occurred at 
that house on Oct. 25, 1809. On this occasion, as 
Harry Dornton in The Road to Rum by Thomas 
Holcroft, and later in such roles as Jack Absolute 
in The RizHs and Joseph Surface in The School 
for Scandal he gave convincing evidence of dis- 
tinct gifts for high comedy. He was at once 
'warmly received by the playgoers and praised 
by the critics, ivho pronounced him "easy, natu- 
ral, and graceful,” with a ‘‘modulant and sonor- 
ous” voice (Rambler/ Mag., post, pp. 103, 104) 
and a ‘‘glowing and animated expression of . . . 
countenance” (Odell, post, II, 351). That he 
displayed ability also in other departments of the 
theatre is seen in his appointment as "acting 
manager” by 1812 (Ibid., p. 387), and some half 
dozen years later he replaced Cooper as Price’s 
partner. Because of the latter’s frequent ab- 
sences abroad much of the burden of manage- 
ment fell upon Simpson, but, despite a disastrous 
fire at the Park on IVIay 24, 182a, and increasing 
competition, be kept the theatre in a prosperous 
state for several years. The popularity of the 
house was greatly enhanced by the many celeb- 
rities of the British stage brought over by the 
partners for brief starring visits, and by the in- 
troduction of Italian opera to New York in 1825 
through the engagement of the admirable Garcia 
company. 

Perhaps because of permanent lameness, re- 
sulting from a serious stage accident in Decem- 
ber 1827, and because of his waning popularity 
as a player, Simpson practically withdrew from 
acting about 1833 and confined himself largely 
to bis duties as director. As a result of the panic 
of 1837 and of the enterprise of young and pro- 
gressive competitors, the fortunes of the Park 
and its managers declined so much that when 
Simpson became sole lessee of the theatre upon 
the death of Price in 1840 he found himself mas- 
ter of a tottering house. For some years he 
struggled on doggedly and not always hopelessly, 
thanks to the efforts of a good company. But it 
was a losing battle. His methods were out- 
moded, the building was in an advanced state of 
dilapidation because of the proprietors’ niggard- 
liness, and the public had formed the habit of 
going elsewhere. On June 5, 1848, the ruined 
manager surrendered, forfeiting his interests to 
Thomas Sowerby Hamblin [g.z/.] of the Bowery 
Theatre for a small annuity. Less than two 
months later he died — of a broken heart, his con- 
temporaries believed. He left a widowr— the for- 
mer actress Julia Elizabeth Jones, whom he mar- 
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Tied Mar. 9, 1820 — and several children, one o£ 
them Edward Simpson [q.v.']. For their relief 
a highly profitable benefit was held at the Park 
on Dec. 7, in which many leading actors of the 
day participated. This was followed by five other 
dramatic benefits in the city, indisputable testi- 
mony to the high esteem in which Simpson was 
held by his fellow-townsmen for his long years 
of able public service in the theatre, his valiant 
struggle against adversity, and his unblemished 
character. 

[William Dunlap, A Hist, cf the Am. Theatre 
(1832) ; G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the N. Y. Stage, 
vols. II, III, IV, V (1927-31) ;T. A. Brown, Hist, of 
the Am. Stage (1870) and A Hist, of the K. Y. Stage 
(xgos), vol. I; J, N. Ireland, Records of the Y. 
Stage, vols. I, II (1866-67) ; Ramblers’ Mag., and JV. 
Y, Theatrical Reg., vol. I (1809—10?) ; Joseph Cowell, 
Thirty Years Passed Among the Players in England 
and America (1844) ; newspaper notices in the Albion 
(N. Y.), June 10, Augr. 5, 1848, and in Evening Post, 
(N. Y.), Aug. I, 1848; date of marriage from records 
of Grace Church, N. Y. City.] 0 . S. C. 

SIMPSON, EDWARD (Mar. 3, 1824-Dec. i, 
1888), naval officer, was born in New York City, 
son of Edmund Shaw Simpson [q.v.'] and Julia 
Elizabeth (Jones) Simpson. The mother was of 
Welsh parentage, the father an Englishman who 
had come to New York in his twenties and was 
for years manager of the Park Theatre. The son 
entered the navy as midshipman on Feb. ii, 
1840, served five years in the Brazil and Medi- 
terranean Squadrons, and after nine months’ 
study at the United States Naval Academy, then 
just established at Annapolis, was made passed 
midshipman, July 1846. Through the Mexican 
War he was in the small steamer Vi:cen ^'where- 
ever a shot was fired on the east coast” (Har- 
rington, post), including the attacks on Tabasco, 
Tampico, and Tuxpan, and the siege of Vera 
Cruz, where the Vixen made a celebrated recon- 
naissance under the guns of the fort, remaining 
there till ordered back by Perry. During the next 
decade he was in the coast survey, 1848-49 and 
1S55-56; in the Congress^ Brazil Squadron, 
1850-53; instructor in gunnery, Naval Acad- 
emy, 1853-54; and after promotion to lieutenant 
in 1855, in the Portsmouth, Asiatic Squadron, 
participating tinder Andrew Hull Foote [q.v.] 
in the capture of the barrier forts below Canton. 
From September 1858 to May 1862 he had 
charge of ordnance instruction at the Naval 
Academy, being made first head of that depart- 
ment in i860. His Treatise on Ordnance and 
Naval Gunnery (1859) was long an academy 
textbook. After promotion to lieutenant com- 
mander in 1862 and another year at the acad- 
emy as commandant of midshipmen, he secured 
sea service in command of the Wabash, and 
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shortly afterward of the ironclad Passaic, which 
figured in the attacks on Forts Wagner and 
Sumter and in the whole arduous 1863 campaign 
off Charleston, S. C. He commanded the steamer 
Isonomia on the southeast coast, May-December 

1864, and subsequently joined the West Gulf 
Squadron, with promotion to commander, March 

1865, acting as fleet captain under Rear Admiral 
Henry Knox Thatcher in operations below Mo- 
bile until after its capitulation. His generous, 
kindly nature is illustrated by his loan of $100 to 
surrendered Confederate officers, his former stu- 
dents, with the words ''Repay it when you are 
able; never, if not” (Harrington, post). His 
post-bellum sea commands included the Mohican 
and Mohongo in the Pacific, 1866-68, Franklin 
and Wabash in the Atlantic, 1873-74, and Omaha 
in the south Pacific, 1875-77. More noteworthy, 
in view of his eminence in the field of ordnance, 
were his shore assignments, especially as as- 
sistant chief of the ordnance bureau, 1869-70. 
In 1873 he published his Report on a Naval 
Mission to Europe Especially Devoted to the 
Material and Construction of Artillery, in two 
volumes. Made captain in 1870, commodore in 
1878, and rear admiral in 1884, commanded 
the New London, Conn., station, 1878-80, and 
the League Island navy yard, 1880-83. was 
president of the gun foundry board, 1883-84, for 
which he wrote a report of a mission abroad 
(House Executive Document 97 , 48 Cong., i 
Sess.) ; president of the naval advisory board, 
1884-85 ; and president of the board of inspection 
and survey from October 1885 until his retire- 
ment Mar. 3, 1886. His publications include “A 
Proposed Armament for the Navy” {The Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Naval Institute, 
vol. VII, 1881), "The Navy and its Prospects of 
Rehabilitation” {Ibid., vol. XII, 1886), and Mod- 
ern Ships of War ( 1888) , with Sir Edward Reed. 
His high service reputation is evidenced by his 
selection as president of the United States Naval 
Institute, 1886-88, and of the association of naval 
academy graduates from its organization until 
his death. His wife was Mary Ann, daughter of 
Gen. Charles Sterett Ridgely, whom he married 
at Oak Ridge, Md., in 1853, and by whom he had 
a son, who became a rear admiral, and four 
daughters. His death from Bright’s disease oc- 
curred at Washington ; he was buried in Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, Long Island. 

[L. H. Hamersly, Records of Living Officers . . . U. 
S. Navy (4th ed., 1890) ; obituaries in Army and Navy 
Jour,, Dec. 8, 1888, and Evening Star (Washington, 
D. C), Dec. 1, 1888; papers in tlie possession of Siinp- 
son’s grandson, E. R. Simpson, Ruxton, Md., including 
a biog. sketch in MS. by Rear Admiral P. F. Har- 
rington.] A.W'. 
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SIMPSON, JAMES HERVEY (Mar. 9, 

i8i3~Mar. 2, 1883), soldier, engineer, author, 
was born in Xew Brunswick, N. J., tlie son of 
John Neely and Mary (Brunson) Simpson. Af- 
ter a common-school education he entered the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., at fifteen and graduated creditably in 1832. 
Commissioned in the artillery, he served as aide 
to Gen. Henry Lawrence Eustis during the Semi- 
nole War, 1837-38, and was in action at Locha- 
Hatchee. In 1838 he was transferred to the 
topographical engineers, and during the follow- 
ing ten years was engaged in engineering proj- 
ects in the East and the South. In 1849 "was 
in charge of the exploration of a route from Fort 
Smith, Ark., to Santa Fe, N. Mex. (Report from 
the Secretary of War Communicating the Report 
and Map of the Route from Fort Smith, Ark,, to 
Santa Fe, N, Mex,, 1850), serving as chief 
topographical engineer, Department of New 
Mexico. About this time, too, he reconnoitered 
a route from Santa Fe to the Navajo Indian 
country, which he reported in Journol of a Mili- 
tary Reconnaissance from Santa Fe, N. Mex., to 
the Navajo Country ( 1852). He was promoted 
captain. Mar. 3, 1853, and served five years on 
road construction in Minnesota and two years 
on coast survey duty. In 1858 he accompanied 
the Utah Expedition, and submitted a valuable 
report on a new route from Salt Lake City to the 
Pacific coast 

With the outbreak of the Civil War he at- 
tained the rank of major and for a few months 
was chief topographical engineer, Department of 
the Shenandoah, when he was commissioned, 
colonel, 4th New Jersey Volunteers. With his 
regiment he saw service in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and was engaged at Westpoint, Va., and 
at Gaines's Mill, where he was taken prisoner. 
After being exchanged he resigned his volunteer 
commission on Aug. 27, 1862, and served as 
chief topographical engineer and chief engineer, 
Department of the Ohio, 1862-63. Until the end 
of the war he was in general charge of fortifi- 
cations and engineering projects in Kentucky. 
For faithful and meritorious services during the 
war, he was brevetted colonel and brigadier- 
general, Mar. 13, 1865. He became chief engi- 
neer, Department of the Interior, 1865-67, and 
was charged with general direction and inspec- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad {Report on 
the Union Pacific Railroad and Its Branches, 
1865) , as well as of all government wagon-roads. 
He was promoted colonel of engineers on Mar. 
7, 1867. His subsequent active military service 
covered road construction, river and harlxir im- 
provements, and lighthouse supervision in the 
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South and the Middle West. At his owm request 
he retired on Mar. 31, 1880, and made his home 
in St Paul, Minn., where he died of pneumonia, 
and where he was buried with military honors. 
He was married first to Jane Champlin, and 
second, in 1871, to Elizabeth Sophia (Borup) 
Champlin, widow" of Raymond Champlin. He 
was survived by his wdfe, twm daughters, and two 
adopted daughters. He published a number of 
interesting reports, descriptive of his explora- 
tions in the West (listed in Centennial of the 
United States Military Academy, 1904, vol. II, 
P* 35 ^) j including Route From Fort Sndih, Ark., 
to Santa Fe, N, Mex. (1850), The Shortest 
Route to California (1869), Coronado^s March 
in Search of the Seven Cities of Cibola (1871), 
and Exploration Across the Great Basin of the 
Territory of Utah (1876). 

[G. W. Cnilum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Mil. Acad. (3rd ed., 1891), vol. I; Fourteenth Ann. 
Reunion Assoc. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1883) ; C. L. 
Andrews, Hist, of St. Paul, Minn. (1890) ; obituaries 
in Army and Navy Jour., Mar. 17, 1883; N. Y. Times, 
Daily Globe (St. Paul), Mar. 3, 1883.J C. D. R. 

SIMPSON, JERRY (Mar. 31, 1842-Oct. 23, 
1905), congressman from Kansas, wms born in 
the old Scotch settlement in Westmoreland 
County, New Brunswick, Canada, the son of 
Joseph Simpson. His mother's maiden name 
w'as Washburn. He was probably named Jere- 
miah. His father, a sawmill owner and sailor, de- 
cided in 1848 to remove the family to Upper 
Canada, and, though the journey was interrupted 
near Syracuse, N. Y., by 1852 they were estab- 
lished east of the Saint Clair River. Probably 
they subsequently removed to Indiana. The boy 
had almost no formal education, but home influ- 
ence and hooks in part compensated. At the age 
of fourteen he became cook on a lake boat and 
ultimately became captain. At the opening of 
the Civil War he enlisted for three months in 
Company A, 12th Illinois Infantry. After 1869 
his home was in Porter County, Ind, where he 
met Jane Cape, a native of Cumberlandshire, 
England, whom he married on Oct. 12, 1870, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. About 1879 he abandoned the 
Lakes for a farm and sawmill near Holton, Kan. ; 
after five years he took advantage of increased 
prices to sell out and invested his savings, about 
$15,000, in a cattle ranch near Medicine Lodge, 
Kan. His hopes for speedy profits from this 
new ^^boom” were ended, when an especially se- 
vere winter wiped out his herd, and he found 
himself under mortgage and without resources. 
He was glad to accept appointment as marshal 
of Medicine Lodge at forty dollars a month. In 
a sense, his prosperity, his disaster, and his cour- 
teous efforts at recovery were typical of the big 
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majority of his fellows. Ruinous prices made the 
mortgage burden impossibly large, and boom- 
ing” gave way to despair; in 1888-89, the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance swept through the state until, with 
its allies, it numbered a third of the voters, ^d 
in 1890 as the People’s Party it entered politics. 
Simpson was named for Congress from the sev- 
enth district. 

He was prepared to lead such a movement. 
Originally a Lincoln Republican, he had de- 
serted that party to work for Peter Cooper and 
his monetary program. He had followed his 
principles into the newer Union Labor party and 
was twice defeated for the state legislature, 1886 
and 1888, in spite of Democratic support In this 
campaign for Congress, his wit and clever, tell- 
ing illustrations were very effective before au- 
diences that accepted agrarian doctrines and 
needed only the emotional stimulus to break past 
allegiances. A reporter twisted a statement to 
mean that, in contrast to his wealthy banker 
opponent who wore silk socks, he, Simpson, 
wore none, and the name ''Sockless Jerry’’ was 
his for life. The Populist state ticket was nar- 
rowly defeated in 1890, hut Simpson was elected. 
In 1892 the Democrats were eager to draw Kan- 
sas from the Republican presidential column, 
and their indorsement gave victory to the state 
ticket; he was again elected. In 1894 the allies 
divided, and he went down with his ticket in 
defeat. National fusion in 1896 meant the prac- 
tical absorption of the Populists by the Demo- 
crats, and, after his rejection of that year, he 
called himself a Demo-Populist. In 1898 he was 
defeated for the second time by Chester I. Long, 
whom he had twice defeated, and, after a vain 
attempt to obtain Populist convention indorse- 
ment for senator, he retired to private life. He 
accepted Populist doctrine completely and com- 
bined with it a belief in the single tax. In Con- 
gress he delivered few speeches and proposed few 
hills ; his weapon was a shrewd question or witty 
comment directed at effort that he thought false 
or insincere, and he was a feared and respected 
opponent. He advocated a paper money system 
and accepted free silver coinage as only a step. 
His belief in simple democracy and his monetary 
program are the two consistent threads through 
his career. On the Spanish War he was uncer- 
tain, but he was an ardent opponent of army ex- 
pansion and imperialism. After retirement he 
lived a short time in Wichita and Kansas City. 
On May 8, 1899, he began to publish Jerry Simp- 
son's Bayonet, which he continued to publish 
until Sept. 17, 1900. In 1902, partly on account 
of his health, he removed to Roswell, N. Mex., 
where he associated with a land and colonization 
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corporation- His health grew steadily worse, 
and he returned to Wichita, where he died and 
was buried. He was survived by a wife and one 
son. 

[A. L. Diggs, The Story of Terry Simpson (copr. 
1908), a slight memoir by a co-worker assisted by Simp- 
son’s wife; Biog. Directory Am. Cong. (1928) ; T. A. 
McNeal, When Kansas was Young (1922) ; Hamlin 
Garland, “The Alliance Wedge in Congress,” Arena, 
Mar. 1892; S. J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade (1920) ; 

J. d! Hicks, The Populist Revolt (193O ; Leavenworth 
Times, Oct 24, 1 90 5-1 R. C. M. 

SIMPSON, JOHN ANDREW (July 4, 1871- 
Mar. 15, 1934), farm leader, was born near Sa- 
lem, Nebr., the son of William J. and Sarah 
Catharine (Cornell) Simpson; his father died 
when John was seven years old. He attended 
the district school and later the Auburn high 
school, where he completed the four years’ course 
in one year and graduated as the honor student 
of his class. After some teaching he entered the 
University of Kansas, from which he received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1896. On June 21 of the 
same year he married Millie Berlet. 

He began the practice of law in Auburn, but 
the political upheaval of the nineties brought 
him into the ranks of the Populist party and in 
1897 he was appointed accountant in the state 
auditor’s office in Lincoln, a position which he 
held for four years. He then resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Auburn, but within a year the 
pioneer spirit that led his father and mother 
to move westward impelled him to go to Okla- 
homa, which had been opened to settlement, and 
in 1901 he drew a claim at the El Reno^ draw- 
ing. Taking possession of his land, which lay 
near the town of Alfalfa in Caddo County, for 
some nine years he engaged in farming and also 
became a country banker. He was a member of 
the Oklahoma legislature in 1915-17, the only 
official position he ever held in public life, except 
that of membership on the school board. 

About this time he became interested in the 
Farmers’ Union, joining that organization in 
Custer County, Okla., in 1916. The following 
year he became state president and held this 
office until 1930, during which period the mem- 
bership increased from 500 to 200,000, and more 
than 200 cooperative institutions were estab- 
lished with headquarters and warehouses in 
Oklahoma City valued at $100,000. Meanwhile, 
he founded and edited the Oklcthoma Union 
Former. In 1930 he was elected president of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, which office he held until his death. 
His twenty years of farm leadership were char- 
acterized by bitter controversies, activity in po- 
litical campaigns, attacks on the national ad- 
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ministrations, and numerous stumping tours. 
He advocated violence in the form of farm strikes 
and holidays when such measures were deemed 
necessary. He was a caustic critic of the Hoover 
administration; advocated the election of Smith 
to the presidency in 1928 ; was one of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s earliest supporters for that office in 
the Southwest; and was mentioned for the sec- 
retaiy’ship of agriculture in the Roosevelt cab- 
inet. He was a zealous champion of the enact- 
ment of a law to guarantee cost of production 
prices for farm products consumed in the coun- 
try, and stressed the impossibility of regulating 
the production of 30,000,000 farm occupants. 
He maintained that the government should treat 
agriculture as it treats industry, and that it should 
refinance the farmer’s mortgage indebtedness on 
as favorable terms as it accords to industry. He 
urged currency inflation, the remonetization of 
silver, and paper money. The national Farmers’ 
Union, under his influence, put forward the 
Swank-Thomas bill, which provided that the 
farmer should be guaranteed cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit for his products con- 
sumed in the home market; the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, to refinance the farmer at per cent.; 
and the Wheeler free coinage bill. To the fur- 
therance of these measures he devoted practically 
all his time. He died in Washington, survived 
by his wife, two sons, and four daughters. After 
his death a collection of excerpts from his 
speeches and writings, The Militant Voice of 
Agriculture (1934), was published. 

\Who*^ Who in America^ 1932—33; F. Times, 
Mar, 16, 1934 ; iV- Y. Herald TribuM, Mar. 16, 1934; 
Cofiff. Record^ Apr. a, 1934; Okla. Union Farmer, Feb. 
I, Mar. I, Apr. i and 15, 1934 ; <iata supplied by Mrs. 
John A. Simpson of Oklahoma City.] S. 

SIMPSON, MATTHEW (June 21, 1811- 
June 18, 1884) , bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was the son of James Simpson, who 
at the time of Matthews’s birth was manufactur- 
ing weaver’s reeds and running a store in Cadiz, 
Ohio, of which town he had been one of the first 
settlers. His widowed mother had migrated with 
her family from Ireland to the United States in 
1793 and settled in Huntington County, Pa., 
whence her sons later moved westward. James 
died when Matthew, the youngest of three chil- 
dren, was a year old, and the latter was brought 
up by his mother, Sarah, a native of New Jersey, 
daughter of Jeremiah Tingley. He had little 
schooling, but, naturally inclined to books, mas- 
tered with practically no other aid the ordinary 
school subjects, German, and Latin; acquired 
some knowledge of Greek during a summer 
term at an academy in Cadiz; and spent two 
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months at Aladison College, Uoionvilie, Pa., 
being unable financially to stay longer. He also 
learned something of the printing business in the 
office of an uncle who was editor of the county 
paper, of the law by frequenting the court of 
which another uncle, ^Matthew Simpson, wms a 
judge, and of public affairs from the same uncle, 
who was for ten yezrs a member of the Ohio 
Senate. He supported himself by reed-making, 
by copying in the office of the county court, of 
which a third uncle was clerk, and by teaching. 
In 1830 he began the study of medicine under 
Dr. James McBean of Cadiz and after three 
years qualified as a practitioner. 

In the meantime, having been reared under 
strong Methodist influences, he had become ac- 
tive in religious work and had been licensed to 
preach. Deciding at length to devote himself to 
the ministry, he was received into the Pittsburgh 
Conference on trial in 1834, and in 1836 admit- 
ted into full connection. On Nov. 3 of the pre- 
ceding year he had married Ellen Holmes Ver- 
ner, daughter of James Vemer of Pittsburgh. 
On the Cadiz circuit, in the neighborhood where 
he had been reared, a tall, plain-faced, some- 
what ungainly and diffident young man, he began 
a career of swiftly increasing responsibility and 
prominence which culminated in his being the 
best known and most influential Methodist of his 
day in the United States, a counselor of states- 
men, and a public speaker of international repu- 
tation. His promise was soon recognized and 
after a year on the Cadiz circuit he was sta- 
tioned at Pittsburgh (1835-36), and then at 
Williamsport (Monongahela). Elected profes- 
sor of natural sciences in Allegheny College in 
1837, he entered the educational field and in 1839 
became president of Indiana Asbury University, 
now De Pauw, Greencastle, Ind., chartered in 
1837. During the nine years he served in this 
capacity he did valuable pioneer work in the de- 
velopment of the institution. Invitations to the 
presidency of Northwestern University, Dick- 
inson College, and Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., were later declined. 

As a member of the General Conferences of 
1844 and 1848 he became prominent in the de- 
liberations of his denomination. The General 
Conference of 1848 elected him editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. Through this me- 
dium his frank and forceful utterances on public 
questions, especially those relating to slavery, 
attracted wide attention and brought him to the 
favorable notice of Salmon P. Chase. A delegate 
to the General Conference of 1852, he was by 
that body elected bishop. His patriotism was as 
deep and sincere as his religious convictions and 
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during the Civil War he was a tower of strength 
for the Union cause. Both his knowledge and 
his oratorical powers were employed in behalf 
of the Union, and his address on “The Future 
of Our Country,” delivered in many places, had 
great effect on large audiences. Already known 
to Secretary Chase, he soon stood high in the 
esteem of Secretary Stanton, and was consult- 
ed by both Stanton and Lincoln. He preached a 
notable sermon in the House of Representatives 
the day after Lincoln’s second inauguration and 
delivered the eulogy at his burial in Springfield, 
111 . His episcopal residence was first Pittsburgh, 
later Evanston, 111 ., and finally Philadelphia, but 
his duties carried him all over the United States, 
to Mexico, Canada, and Europe. In 1857 he 
was a delegate to the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, Liverpool, attended the Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, and visited 
the Holy Land. In 1870 and again in 1875 he 
made official visits to Europe, and in i88r he 
delivered the opening sermon at the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference, London. His address in 
Exeter Hall at a meeting in commemoration of 
President Garfield, presided over by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, evoked an unusual response from an 
audience of three thousand, the most of whom 
were English. 

The high place which he held both officially 
and in popular esteem was due to the character 
of the man himself, to a well balanced if not 
brilliant endowment, and particularly to his 
extraordinary power over audiences. He was 
not preeminent as a theologian, as a scholar, or as 
an innovator, but he was well informed and com- 
bined conservatism, open-mindedness, practical 
wisdom, ability to discern the adjustment condi- 
tions called for, and unadulterated religious de- 
votion in an exceptional degree. While remain- 
ing strictly orthodox, he was sympathetic to- 
ward science and in general progressive. He 
early favored higher education for Methodist 
ministers, and was influential in the movement 
to secure lay representation in the General Con- 
ference. Judged by the effect upon the hearers, 
few public speakers of the day were his equal. 
Having remarkable facility of expression and 
an imagination of wide sweep, he took great sub- 
jects and portrayed them on a big canvas with 
a fervid evangelical earnestness. His aim was 
not to instruct but to persuade. Thoroughly sin- 
cere, he felt profoundly the truths which he ex- 
pounded, so that his preaching had in it the note 
of testimony. People believed in him and sur- 
rendered themselves to him. Such was his pow- 
er over them that frequently large numbers rose 
to their feet, clapped their hands, laughed, or 
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wept Too busy with many things for much lit- 
erary work, he nevertheless wrote A Hundred 
Years of Methodism (1876) and edited the Cy- 
clop(Bdui of Methodism (1878) . His Lectures on 
Preaching Delivered before the T heological De- 
partment of Yale College was published in 1879. 
After his death Sermons (1885) , from shorthand 
reports by G. R. Crooks, appeared. 

_ [H. A. Simpson, Early Records of the Simpson Fami- 
lies (1927) ; Minutes of the AmnicU Conferences of the 
M. E. ChiiT^ch (1884): E. A. Smith, Allegheny— A 
Century of Education, 1815-1915 ( 1916) ; G. R. Crooks, 
The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson (1890) ; E. M. 
Wood, The Peerless Orator (1909) ; C. T. Wilson, Mat- 
thew Simpson (1929) ; National Mag., Oct. 1855 ]Meth. 
Quart. Rev., Jan. 1885 ; Zion’s Herald and Western 
Christian Advocate, June 25, 1884. Many of Simpson’s 
MSS. have been deposited in the Lib. of Cong-.] 

H.E.S. 

SIMPSON, MICHAEL HODGE (Nov. 15, 
1809-Dec. 21, 1884), capitalist, manufacturer, 
inventor, was born in Newburyport, Mass., the 
son of Paul Simpson and his wife, Abigail 
(Johnson), widow of J. S. Hodge; his father 
was a sea-captain who became a merchant Mi- 
chael was educated in the schools of Newbury- 
port until he was fifteen, when he went to Boston 
and entered the employ of a shipping firm. In 
the small ventures clerks were allowed to make, 
he and a fellow employee named Coffin were so 
successful that before either was twenty-one 
they owned one-third of the cargo of a ship bound 
for Calcutta and had established their own busi- 
ness. Much of it consisted in the importing of 
wool from South America. This wool was cheap 
but not suitable for spinning because of the dirt 
and burrs embedded in it, and constant efforts 
were being made to devise machinery for comb- 
ing out these foreign materials. By 1831 Simp- 
son bad bought out his partners, and later he 
disposed of the business to the New England 
Worsted Company, of Saxonville, Mass. 

His contacts with this concern brought the 
mechanical problems of manufacture more di- 
rectly to his attention, and in 1833 he happened 
to see a machine for burring wool designed by 
a French inventor named Samuel Couillard. 
This he bought and improved, patenting the im- 
provements July 7, 1837. The English rights to 
it he then sold for ten thousand pounds. The 
panic of 1837 threw the Saxonville mills into 
the hands of their creditors, of whom he was 
one, and he became their agent, commencing, in 
1839, the manufacture of bunting, in addition to 
blanket and worsted yarns. On July 4, 1848, at 
the inauguration of work on the Washington 
Monument at the capital, he presented the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society with what is 
said to have been the first American bunting flag 
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made in the United States. The mills did not 
prosper, however, and so Simpson bought a two- 
thirds interest and assumed their management 
and most of the financial responsibility for their 
operation. With machinery improved or invent- 
ed by him they gradually became extremely prof- 
itable, and in 1854 he bought a carpet factory 
in Troy, N. Y., moved it to Roxbury, Mass., 
equipped it with machinery that gave it an ad- 
vantage over its competitors till the patents had 
expired, and conducted it in conjunction with 
the Saxonville mills. As an employer of labor 
he w^as remarkably considerate and generous, al- 
lowing the grounds of his extensive Saxonville 
estate to be used as a park by his employees, and 
on one occasion, when the mills were burned 
down, paving wages to all of his force who ap- 
plied for w^ork, even when there wms nothing for 
some of them to do. 

He gave liberally to educational and civic en- 
terprises. He contributed $50,000 in 1880 to 
build a jetty at the mouth of the Merrimac River ; 
to Wellesley College he donated in 1881 an in- 
firmary, Simpson Cottage; he made by far the 
largest donation towards the building of an addi- 
tion to the Newburyport Public Library, which 
was opened in 1882 and called The Simpson An- 
nex ; he also gave sums for the construction of 
roads, the sprinkling of the streets in summer, 
and other public purposes. He was married, Dec. 
24, 1832, to Elizabeth Kilham, of Boston, by 
whom he had several children ; after her death, 
he married, June i, 1882, Evangeline Marrs, of 
Saxonville. He died in Boston. 

[Baston Morning Jour., and Boston Post, Dec. 22, 
1884 ; J. J. Currier, Hist, of Netoburypori, Mass., 1764- 
jpop (2 vols., i905~09) » Cole, The Am. Wool 

Manufacture (1926), vol. I; J, L. Hayes, Am. Textile 
Machinery (1879) ; M. D. Leggett, Subject-Matter In- 
dex of Patents for Inventions Issued by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office . . . 1790 io 1873 (1874).] S. G. 

SIMPSON, STEPHEN (July 24, 1789-Aug. 
17, 1854), author and editor, was horn, lived, and 
died in Philadelphia. Following the occupation 
of his father, George Simpson, who had been an 
official in the Bank of North America, the Bank 
of the United States, and Girard's Bank, Stephen 
became a note clerk in the second Bank of the 
United States and afterwards cashier of Girard's 
Bank. His father had been assistant commis- 
sary-general in the Revolution; Stephen enlisted 
for the War of 1812 and distinguished himself 
at the battle of New Orleans, at the same time 
forming an admiration for Andrew Jackson 
which motivated much of his political writing a 
decade later. After the war, with his brother-in- 
law Tobias Watkins, he founded the Portico, 
Baltimore, a miscellany discussing every topic 
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from Russian literature to nervous diseases, o! 
which he was joint editor from January 1816 to 
June 1817. The financial failure of this maga- 
zine did not deter him from becoming co-pro- 
prietor with John Conrad in 1822 of the weekly 
Columbian Observer, Philadelphia, in which 
Jackson w^as as extravagantly praised as Cal- 
houn was extravagantly condemned. He wrote 
for the Aurora and contributed an essay on 'The 
Waywardness of Genius" to The Philadelphia 
Book; or Specimens of Metropolitan Literature 
( 1836) . He was the first, but unsuccessful, can- 
didate for Congress of the initial political or- 
ganization of workers in the United States, the 
Workingmen's Party of Philadelphia ; paradoxi- 
cally, for he vras opposed to several leading prin- 
ciples of the old Hamiltonians, he was at the 
same time (1830) the candidate of the Federal 
Party. 

The chief expression of his views is to be 
found in The Working Manfs Manual: a New 
Theory of Political Economy an the Principle 
of Production the Source of Wealth (Philadel- 
phia, 1831 ). This was written at the time of his 
political candidacy, and is informed by the phi- 
losophy of Robert Owen as made specific in the 
advocacies of Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright iqq.v.'}. It owed much also to the na- 
tionalist economic demands of Mathew Carey 
Iq.v.'] and others among the Philadelphia pro- 
tectionist writers. Simpson's American The- 
ory" discountenanced ‘‘the profound disserta- 
tions of [European] writers bewildered in the 
fogs of Gothic institutions," and gave place ^^to 
the elucidation of obvious principles, of practi- 
cal utility or equitable application" (p. 4). In 
holding that “all wealth is produced by labor" 
(p. 67) he borrowed from Adam Smith, but in 
amplifying the doctrine to the contention that 
labor should therefore receive the whole of its 
production he placed himself among the impor- 
tant anticipators of Marx. The chief filchers of 
labor's just rewards were the fund holders and 
the land monopolists, upheld by outworn legal 
sanctions. He wanted, instead of “personM 
parties," political division according to economic 
allegiance. “The party of the producers," he 
maintained, opposing “the party of stockholders 
and capitalists" and gaining the ascendency, 
“could not fail to shed a genial, and prosperous 
beam upon the whole society. Such a party would 
merely exhibit the interest of society, concen- 
trating for the true fulfilment of the original 
terms of the social compact” (p. 23). Simpsem 
resanbled in America the Chartists in England 
He desired to improve the condition of labor 
through parliamentary means. “Let the pro- 
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beers . . . but once fully comprehend their in- 
uries, and fully appreciate their strength at the 
>olls/’ he said, ‘bnd the present oppressive sys- 
em will vanish’’ (p. 20). Political action by the 
vorkingmen, however, required a system of free 
Dublic education. Simpson resented the eco- 
lomic exploitation of workers hardly less than 
;he cultural patronage to which they were treat- 
ed by the rich and learned, although, unlike 
Frances Wright, he opposed literary education 
for women because he thought it would take 
them from the circle of the family and make them 
labor competitors of men. Simpson was an eco- 
nomic optimist, as befitted one viewing the pro- 
ductivity of a new country; it was not the nig- 
gardliness of nature, but the injustice of social 
institutions which held down the standard of 
living. He espoused the protective tariff to en- 
courage manufactures. In an appendix to his 
Manual he retreated from his former objections 
to the United States Bank and its notes, thus 
losing influence among the working men whom 
he had led. In 1832 he published a Biography of 
Stephen Girard which displayed the financier’s 
foibles with more humor than hostility, and the 
following year issued The Lives of George 
Washington and Tho'tnas Jefferson: with a Par- 
dlel (1833); the biographies contained in the 
latter volume were reprinted separately in 1844. 

[Besides the publications mentioned above, see J. R. 
Commons and others, Hist, of Labour in the U, S. 
(1918), vol. I; Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent 
Philadelphians, Now Deceased (1859) ; F. L. Mott, A 
Hist, of Am, Mags. (1930) ; Pennsylvania (Phila.), 
Aug. 19, 1854.3 Q 

SIMPSON, WILLIAM DUNLAP (Oct. 27, 
1823-Dec. 26, 1890), governor and chief justice 
of South Carolina, was horn in Laurens District, 
S. C. He was the son of Elizabeth (Saterwhite) 
and John W. Simpson, a successful physician, 
and the grandson of John Simpson, a Scotch- 
Irish Presb3rterian who emigrated from Belfast, 
Ireland, to Laurens shortly after the American 
Revolution and became a wealthy planter and 
merchant After studying at the Laurens acad- 
emy he entered South Carolina College, now the 
University of South Carolina, and graduated in 
1843. He entered the Harvard Law School but 
withdrew after a single session and returned 
home, where he continued his studies in the of- 
fice of Uenry Young. Admitted to the bar in 
1846, he became Young’s partner and in March 
1847 married his daughter Jane. They had eight 
children. He was successful inlaw and was elect- 
ed to the state legislature. Appointed an aide to 
M, L.^ Bonham [q^.T/.] at the secession of South 
Carolina, he participated in the siege of Fort 
Sumter and the first battle of Manassas. He aid- 
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ed Samuel McGowan [q.v.'] in the organization 
of the 14th South Carolina Volunteers, which be- 
came a part of Gregg’s Brigade, became a major 
and subsequently lieutenant-colonel, and fought 
in important battles in Virginia. He was slightly 
wounded at Germantown, and the bow of his 
cravat was shot away at Cold Harbor. His pop- 
ularity among the soldiers and the men at home 
led to his election in 1863 to the Confederate 
Congress, in which he served until the end of 
the war. 

After the war he practised law at Laurens with 
his brother, John Wistar Simpson. In 1868 he 
was a delegate to the National Democratic Con- 
vention and was elected to the federal Congress 
but was denied a seat on the grounds that he 
was disqualified under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In 1876 he became Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant-governor and accompanied Wade 
Hampton [q.vJ] on a memorable tour of the 
counties of South Carolina. As the presiding 
officer of the Senate he refused to take the oath 
of office a second time at the behest of the Re- 
publican majority of the Senate, and he engi- 
neered the organization of that body in such a 
way as to obtain a Democratic majority. In 1878 
the Democrats obtained his reelection without 
serious opposition. Immediately thereafter he 
became acting governor as a result of the illness 
of Governor Hampton and became governor, 
when Hampton resigned at the beginning of 
the following year to become United States sen- 
ator. In his messages to the legislature he urged 
educational progress, and he aided in the crea- 
tion of a state agricultural bureau (for his prin- 
cipal address as governor see Journal of the 

House of Representatives ofS. C 18 T 9 , 1880, 

pp. 11-30). In August 1880, two months before 
his term as governor expired, he resigned to be- 
come chief justice of the state and served until 
his death. Although well trained in the knowl- 
edge of adjudicated cases he sought also to ana- 
lyze the underlying principles of the law. Dur- 
ing his service on the supreme court his convic- 
tions and example were important in upholding 
the constitutional provision that forbade circuit 
judges to instruct juries as to their own opinions 
on the facts in any case. His career was like that 
of many other Southerners of his class and age. 
Well born and handsome, pious and patriotic, 
competent but not brilliant, he accepted the opin- 
ions of his class and justified the series of hon- 
ors conferred upon him because of conscientious 
service. 

[Cyc. of Eminent and Representative Men of the Car- 
chnas (1892), toI. I; J. F. J. Caldwell, The Hist, of 
... GregsP s** and subsequently . . , McGowan's Bri- 
gade* (1866) ; ‘‘Tribute of Respect,” 33 6*. C. Reports, 
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app. pp. 6 13-27; Confederate Military Hist, (1899) 
by C. A. Evans, vol. V, pp. 841-45 ; News and Courier 
C Charleston), Dec. 27, 1890.] F.B. S. 

SIMPSON, WILLIAM KELLY (Apr. 10, 
iSss-Feb. 6, 1914), laryngologist, was born at 
Hudson, N. Y., the youngest of nine children of 
George Nicholas and Caroline (McCann) Simp- 
son. He attended school at Hudson and at the 
Episcopal Academy (later the Cheshire School), 
Cheshire, Conn., and graduated from Cornell in 
1876 with the degree of B. A, and from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 
1880. After serving as interne in the Presby- 
terian Hospital until 1882, he became a special- 
ist in laryngology through the influence of Dr. 
Clinton Wagner [g.'2'.], the celebrated laryngolo- 
gist On Oct. 25, 1882, he married Anna Far- 
rand of Hudson, N. Y., who with a daughter and 
a son survived him. He early identified himself 
with dispensary and hospital practice. He was 
attending surgeon to the Northern Dispensary, 
and to the throat department of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and of the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. As attending physician to the out- 
door department of the New York Foundling 
Asylum, he became associated with Dr. Joseph 
O’Dwyer [q,v,'] in his work on intubation; he 
was among the first after O’Dwy^er to advocate 
the method in the application of intubation to 
chronic stenosis of the larynx. He was assistant 
surgeon to the Metropolitan Throat Hospital 
and instructor in laryngology in the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School, in association 
with Dr. Wagner, 1885-87. He became an as- 
sistant in the throat department of the Vander- 
bilt Clinic in 1887, chief of clinic and instructor 
in 1898, and in 1904 succeeded Dr. George More- 
wmod Lefferts [g.r'.] as professor of laryngol- 
ogy at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, a position he held until 
his death. He was consulting laryngologist to a 
number of hospitals, a fellow of the American 
Laryngological Association, of the New York 
Academy of I\Iedicine, and of the Hospital Grad- 
uates’ Club, and secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

An excellent practitioner and lecturer, his con- 
tributions to the literature of his specialty were 
of distinct value. The most important are Seque- 
lae of Syphilis' of the Larynx (1896), Study 
of . . . Intubation in Chronic Stenosis of the 
Larynx” (Transactions of the American Laryn- 
gological Association, 1901), “A Case of Lar5m- 
geal Diphtheria in an Adult” (Ibid., 1905), 
‘‘Stenosis of the Trachea” (Ibid., 1906), “Laryn- 
geal Stenosis in the Adult” (Ihid.^ i^), and 
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“Two Cases of White Exudative Laryngeal 
Growths” (Ibid.j 1912). He was a lover of 
music and excelled as a vocalist ; he was a lead- 
ing member and one of the best tenors of the 
Musurgia Society for many years. He was a 
man of attractive personality and highly social 
nature. 

IfVho^s Who in America, 1914—15; The Coil of 
Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. (n.d.), vol. I, ed. by 
John Shrady ; H. A. Kelly and W. L. Btirrage, Am. 
Medic. Biqgs. (1920) ; Trans. Am. Laryngological As'^ 
soc. (1914) ; Medic. Record, Feb. 14, 1914 ; obituary in 
N. Y, Times, Feb. 7, 1914.] D.B.D. 

SIMS, CHARLES N. (May 18, i835“Mar. 27, 
1908), Methodist Episcopal clergyman, college 
president, vras born in Fairfield, Ind., the son 
of John and Irene (Allen) Sims. He had no 
middle name, but for some reason used the ini- 
tial N. Brought up on a farm, he obtained his 
early education in neighboring district schools. 
Itinerant preachers of the Methodist Church 
stopping at his father’s house acquainted him in 
his boyhood days with religious and ecclesias- 
tical matters. One of these, the zealous John P. 
Durbin Iq.v.], took an interest in the lad and 
urged him to prepare for the ministry. At the 
age of seventeen he began to teach school and 
two years later he entered Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity (De Pauw University), from which he 
graduated in 1859. During the latter part of his 
course he served as principal of Thorntown 
Academy and was admitted on trial ( 1857) to the 
Northwest Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being ordained deacon the 
year of his graduation, and elder in 1861. In 
1S60 he was made president of Valparaiso Col- 
lege, but the outbreak of the Civil War ham- 
pered its work and he remained but two years. 
Entering the active ministry, he was in charge 
of churches in Indiana and Illinois until he was 
called East in 1870, where he held important pas- 
torates in Baltimore, Newark, and Brooklyn. In 
1881 he was elected chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

This institution at that time was poorly 
equipped and in financial straits. “The indom- 
itable perseverance of Chancellor Sims, his tire- 
less industry, his undying faith in the college 
and its future saved the plant, and an upward 
progress was slowly begun” (The Golden Jubilee, 
post, p. 12). He virtually “lived in a carpet bag,*' 
and his pursuit of funds was notably successful. 
During the twelve years of his administration 
the indebtedness of the college was decreased, its 
endowment enlarged, and a building era inaugu- 
rated. He was instrumental in securing from 
John Crouse funds for the erectiem of Crewse 
Memorial College at a cost of approximately 
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$250,000; and a library, an observatory, 
gymnasium were erected. He was also active in 
denominational affairs, being a member of the 
General Conferences of 1884 and 1888, and one 
of the speakers at the Centennial Conference 
held in Baltimore in 1884. The state of New 
York utilized his abilities by making him one of 
a commission of three, established by the legis- 
lature in 1882, to investigate the condition of the 
Onondaga Indians, and his name heads the re- 
port presented in 1883 {Documents of the State 
of New York . . . 1883 , No, 35 ), A commission 
was appointed to negotiate a new treaty with the 
Indians, upon which, also, he served. 

After resigning the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity in 1893, he was pastor of the Meridian 
Street Church, Indianapolis (1893-98), and of 
the First Church, Syracuse (189^1904). Two 
years later, having in the meantime been general 
secretary for the Methodist Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, he retired to Liberty, Ind., where he died. 
Of his several publications the most important 
was The Life of Rev. Thomas M, Eddy (1879) • 
On Aug, 12, 1858, he married Eliza A. Foster 
of Tippecanoe County, Ind. 

[C. A. Martin, Ahmfial Record, DePauw Univ. 
(igio ) ; The Golden Jubilee of Syracuse Univ,, 1^70- 
xgeo (ti.d), ed. by Frank Smalley; Minutes of the 
Seventy-seventh Session of the Ind. Ann, Conf, of the 
M. E, Ch. (igo8); obituary in Christian Advocate (N. 
Y.), Apr. 9, ipoS.I H.E.S. 

SIMS, JAMES MARION (Jan. 25, i8r3-Nov. 
13, 1883), gynecologist, was born in Lancaster 
County, S. C. His father, John Sims, descended 
from the English colonists of Virginia, was a 
tiller of the soil, the village hotel keeper and 
sheriff, a great hunter and cock fighter; Hs 
mother was Mahala (Mackey), of Scotch-Irish 
origin. Marion grew up in a variety of schools 
and attended the South Carolina College, Co- 
lumbia, during the presidency of Thomas Coo-per 
[g.?/.], a man of remarkable learning, who, Sims 
thought, '^exerted a very bad influence,” because 
he was a pronounced infidel and denied the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, Graduat- 
ing in 1832, Sims reached home two months after 
his mother’s death. She had counted on his en- 
tering the Presbyterian ministry, while his father 
wanted him to study law. He therefore turned 
to medicine, although his father reckoned it a 
profession “for which I have the utmost con- 
tempt” (Sims, post, p. 1 16). 

With the local Dr. Churchill Jones as precep- 
tor, Sims entered the Charleston Medical School 
in November 1833, where John Edwards Hol- 
brook [g.?7.], celebrated herpetologist, was his 
professor of anatomy. Here he found his billet 
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and pitched in zealously. The following October, 
in true medical peripatetic fashion, he traveled 
by stage to Philadelphia and matriculated in the 
Jefferson Medical College. While he was there 
smallpox broke out, contracted from a dissecting- 
room subject, and several of the students died; 
Sims, who nursed one of them, was protected by 
a vaccination he had forgotten. He graduated 
in May 1835, and returned home with a full set 
of surgical instruments. 

Settling in Mount Meigs, Ala., he attracted 
attention, after eight or nine other doctors had 
been consulted to no avail, by urging an abdomi- 
nal incision for an abscess, although a consultant 
had diagnosed cancer, A layman-arbiter siding 
with Sims, he performed the operation, and the 
patient recovered. In 1840, Sims moved to Mont- 
gomery. One of his early achievements here was 
the complete rectification of a cleft palate with a 
hideous snout-like protrusion ; the patient came 
to him wearing a double-thick blue veil to^ hide 
her face even from her own family, but the new 
presentable mouth effected by the operation 
made of her a really pretty woman. Chapin A. 
Harris [g.z^.] , of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, visiting Montgomery, insisted on the 
publication of the case, and although Sims pro- 
tested that he had never written anything in his 
life, the article appeared in the Journal of Dental 
Surgery for September 1845. 

In June of that year a call to a colored girl of 
seventeen, Anarcha, three days in labor, proved 
the turning point in Sims’s life. Impaction and 
extensive sloughing resulted in a large bladder 
fistula and a wreck of a patient, unfit for all so- 
cial relationships — ^a burden for life on her mas- 
ter’s hands. This was his first fistula case, but 
two others shortly appeared, all being regarded 
as incurable. In spite of strenuous objections, 
the third patient was sent to Sims’s small negro 
hospital. At that very juncture, an accident to a 
patient causing a uterine displacement revealed 
to him a new approach and suggested a way of 
treating his fistula patients, on whom, with a 
newly devised speculum, he now inaugurated a 
long-drawn-out series of operations. Anesthesia 
was not yet known ; doctor friends, enthusiastic 
coadjutors in holding the patients so long as 
there was a bright hope of relieving the incur- 
able malady, could no longer be commandeered 
when weeks and months brought only slight im- 
provement, and Sims had to depend upon the 
poor sufferers themselves for any assistance. Af- 
ter many failures, his brother-in-law, Dr. Rush 
Jones, pleading the waste of time and labor and 
the consequent injustice to his family, begged 
him to drop the whole matter. Sims replied : *T 
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am as sure tliat I sliall carry this thing through 1857, the city bargaining for fifty free beds and 
to success, as I am that I now live. ... I am going giving in exchange the old Potter’s Field with 
on with this series of experiments to the end, its memories of the cholera epidemic of 1832. 

It matters not w'hat it costs, if it costs me my In June 1861, Sims, never vigorous physically, 
life*’ (Sims, pp. 242-43). Subsequently, in a sailed for Europe for a rest Wherever he went 

moment of inspiration, he had a local artisan he was ro3^aliy received. Sir James Y. Simpson 
make some silver wire for sutures which were of Edinburgh was especially interested in his 
passed and tightened with perforated shot This work. In Paris, he met Jobert de Lamballe, writ- 
was the crucial step ; the thirtieth operation on er of the Traite de F isf tiles ( 1852), and Velpeau 
Anarcha was crowned with success. The silver and Yeiaton. The elderly Civiale complimented 
sutures and the unparalleled deftness and skill him before a group of students ; the King of the 
the surgeon had acquired in the long, patient Belgians made him a Knight of the Order of 
years of repeated efforts had transformed the Leopold I. In Paris, he cured one of Jobert’s 
situation. This operation took place in the late patients after sixteen futile efforts. Doctor Mun- 
spring of 1849; tw-m weeks later, Betsey and genier brought him a woman with an enormous 
Lucy were also cured. Sims was now fully j usti- fistula of more than twenty years’ duration, whom 
fied in declaring, "‘Then I realized the fact that he cured by a single operation; some seventeen 
... I had made, perhaps, one of the most impor- or eighteen of the leaders In the profession were 
tant discoveries of the age for the relief of suf- present at this tour de force. These, with five 
fering humanity” (Ibid,, p. 246). previous successful operations in Paris within 

Six weeks later he collapsed with an old in- three or four weeks, “created a furore among the 
testinal complaint and had to quit w^ork and spend profession.” 

several years moving from place to place in He returned to New York in January 1862, 
search of relief. His w^eight dropped to ninety but, unhappy there because of his sympathy with 
pounds. Lying in bed at home, desperately ill, the South, took his family back to Paris in July 
in the fall of 1850, he wrote the history of the to find abundant work awaiting him. In 1863, 
vesicovaginal fistula operation, which appeared the Empress Eugenie was under his care for 
in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences several w’eeks, and for the next two years Paris 
for January 1852 and w^as reprinted separately yielded him a comfortable living. In London, in 
in 1853. At the time he thought it "‘my last free- 1866, he published Ms Clinical Notes on Uterine 
will offering to the medical profession, before I Surgery (brought out in an American edition 
should quit this world” (Sims, p, 259). In 1853, the same year). This book was a potent factor 
dismissing his negro servants and selling out all in the formation of the nascent specialty of gyne- 
his interests in Montgomery, he journeyed to cology. Hearing of the destitution in his native 
New York with his family and bought a house county following Sherman’s march to the sea, 
on Madison Avenue. Valentine Mott, Francis, he sent five thousand francs to relieve the most 
Stevens, Delafield, and other leaders of his pro- needy, later giving enough to buy a large house 
fession, astounded by his claims, began to seek and sixty acres of land for the helpless indigent, 
him out. The fi rst New Y ork fistula cases brought to be known as The J. Marion Sims Asylum for 
no remunerative practice, since some of his col- the Poor. 

leagues even borrowed his instruments for their After the Civil War he returned to New York, 
own use. This situation finally forced him to hut upon the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
consider the establishment of a hospital, where War in 1870, went again to France to organize 
poor patients could be received and visiting doc- and become surgeon-in-chie£ of the Anglo- 
tors instructed Henri L. Stuart assisted at the American Ambulance Corps. For distinguished 
beginning of the project by using the city papers professional services, France bestowed on him 
to invite the physicians of New York to hear the Order of the Commander of the Legion of 
Sims speak on the need of a woman’s hospital. Honor. In 1872, again in New York, he was 
When the day arrived in the spring of 1854, no made a member of the hoard of surgeons of the 
less than 250 doctors filled the hall. From that Woman’s Hospital, where work had been main- 
time on, with the further effective cooperation tained efficiently by Thomas Addis Emmet [q.v.Jj 
of the leading women of the city, chief among but two years later he resigned, offended by the 
them Mrs. William E. Dodge, the hospital plan ruling of the managers limiting to fifteen the 
advanced to its inauguration at 83 Madison Ave- spectators admitted to any operation. In 1876, 
nue, May i, 1855, with about thirty beds — ^all he was president of the American Medical Asso- 
charity. The state charter for the Woman’s Hos- ciation. His last visit to the South, in March 
pital of the State of New York was obtained in 1877, was the occasion of a triumphal mtry into 
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Montgomery where he was met by the medical 
and surgical societies, his old friend W. O. Bald- 
win delivering a notable address (published with 
Baldwin’s memorial tribute, post'). In 1880, he 
presided over the American Gynecological So- 
ciety. Happy memories and many friendships 
drew him to revisit Paris in 1882. On returning, 
in August 1883, he bought a building lot in 
Washington, where he intended to settle, but 
pneumonia claimed him on the morning of Nov. 
13, three days after the execution of the title 
deed. 

Sims’s wife was Eliza Theresa Jones of Lan- 
caster, to whom he had been devoted since they 
were respectively eleven and nine years old. She 
took him in spite of strong parental opposition, 
married him while poor (Dec. 21, 1836), lived 
in log cabins with him and the rapidly arriving 
children, guided him in all but his professional 
activities, and cared for and clung to him through 
years of harassing, exhausting illnesses, herself 
ill part of the time. Repeatedly she made the 
crucial decisions of life. With a son and four 
daughters, she survived him. Sims’s autobiog- 
raphy, The Story of My Life, edited by his son, 
was published in 1884. 

[J. M. Sims, The Story of My Life, mentioned above ; 
W. O. Baldwin, Tribute to the Late James Marion' 
Sims (1884) ; Ely van de Warker, in Trans. Am. Gyn. 
Soc., vol. IX (i88s) ; J. A. Wyeth, in H. A. Kelly and 
W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; Boston 
Medic, and Surgic. Jour., Nov. 22, 1883; Am. Jour. 
Obstetrics, Jan. 1884; W. Y. Times, Nov. 14, 1883.] 

H. A.K— y. 

SIMS, WINFIELD SCOTT (Apr. 6, 1844- 
Jan. 7, 1918), inventor, was born in New York 
City, die son of Capt. Lindsay D. and Catherine 
B. Sims. He was graduated from the Newark, 
N. J., high school in 1861 ; soon after this he en- 
listed in the 37th New Jersey Regiment and 
served in the Civil War, 1861-65. On June ii, 
1867, he married Lida Leek of Newark, who 
died in 1888 ; on June 27, 1891, he married Mrs. 
Josephine Courter French of Newark He in- 
vented various devices in electro-magnets. In 
1872 he constructed a small electric motor for 
light work, with a battery of twenty half-gallon 
Bunsen cells, which would propel an open boat 
sixteen feet long, with six: persons on board, at 
four miles an hour. He was the first to apply 
electricity for the propulsion of torpedoes. His 
^^fish torpedo,” on which he secured patent No. 
319,633 in 1882, was a submarine boat with a 
cylindrical hull of copper, conical ends, and a 
screw propeller and rudder. Within it was a coil 
of cable two miles long, by means of which it was 
propelled, guided, and exploded, the power being 
electrically generated on shore or shipboard. Ten 


of these, purchased by the United States govern- 
ment in 1885, were experimented with for a num- 
ber of years by army officers, and for a time were 
seriously considered for adoption as a principal 
means of coast defense. These torpedoes were 
twenty-eight feet long, twenty-one inches in 
diameter, and attained a speed of eleven miles an 
hour when tested by the government in 1885. 
Subsequently he designed a boat with a speed of 
twenty-two miles an hour, capable of carrying a 
five hundred pound charge of dynamite. 

He also invented an apparatus for coiling ropes 
and for preventing ropes from kinking and twist- 
ing while they were being paid out, patent No. 
374,209, and the Sims-Dudley powder pneumatic 
gun, patent No. 619,025, which was used by the 
Cuban insurgents and by the Rough Riders at 
the battle of Santiago. This was a very light 
field gun, intended to be drawn by one horse, or 
by three or four men, and consisted of two tubes, 
one of which carried the proj ectile and the other 
the powder charge of from six to eight ounces 
of powder. The proj ectile was a vaned cylinder 
with a Merriam fuze and a charge of explosive 
gelatin, pencil of gun cotton, and fulminate of 
mercury; when the projectile struck an object, 
a steel ball, acting as a hammer, was driven for- 
ward by the sudden retardation of the flight of 
the shell and struck one or more percussion caps, 
which ignited the charge. He also invented a 
breech mechanism for cannon, patent No. 619,- 
026; the Sims-Merriam projectile, patent No. 
667,407; a wireless dirigible torpedo, of which he 
sold five to the Japanese government in 1907 ; 
a dynamite gun for use with dirigibles, and a 
dynamite gun for aeroplanes. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in designing a dynamite 
cruiser to carry one hundred tons of high ex- 
plosive, controlled by an operator on shipboard 
or on shore. He died in N ewark, where he had 
made his home for years. 

[See Who's Who in America, 1916-17 ; obituary in 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 8, 1918. Sims’s “fish torpedo” is 
treated in Harper's Mag., Nov. 1885, World (N. Y.), 
Dec. 19, 1885, B.ndIron Age, Dec. 31, 1885.] 

C. F. C 

SINGER, ISAAC MERRIT (Oct. 27, 1811- 
July 23, 1875), inventor, was born in Pittstown, 
Rensselaer County, N. Y., the son of a mill- 
wright, who a few years later moved to Oswego, 
N. Y., to work at his trade. Here Singer spent 
his boyhood and received a bit of schooling. At 
twelve he left home, went to Rochester, N. Y., 
and for seven years worked at all sorts of un- 
skilled labor. He finally entered a machine shop 
as an apprentice machinist, but after four months 
he left and began nine years of wandering from 
state to state, making a good living because of 
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his mechanical cleverness and gaining wide ex- 
perience. On ]\Iay i6j 1839, while he was living 
in Lockport, 111., he obtained his first patent, for 
a rock-drilling machine ; however, he soon squan- 
dered the money he made when he sold it. In 
1849, when he was in Pittsburgh, he secured a 
patent on a wood and metal-carving machine 
that he had begun five years before in Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio. He went immediately to New York 
and secured the help of A. B. Taylor & Company 
to finance the development of his invention. Af- 
ter unavoidable delays lasting over a year, he 
completed a machine that was commercially prac- 
ticable and operated it for a short time. Then a 
boiler explosion in the manufactory completely 
destroyed it and left him penniless. 

In 1851 he w^as at work in a machine shop in 
Boston, when a Lerow and Blodgett sewing ma- 
chine was brought in for repairs. He was called 
upon for suggestions and was told incidentally 
that if he could make a practical sewing machine 
his fortune would be made. Within twelve hours 
he had prepared a rough sketch and within eleven 
days had built a machine incorporating his ideas. 
He immediately applied for a patent, which was 
granted Aug. 12, 1851, patent No. S294, and with 
a few hundred dollars borrowed from friends he 
organized the I. M. Singer & Company and be- 
gan the manufacture of his machine. Though 
the sewing machine of Elias Howe [g.z;.] was 
supreme at that time Singer’s had one feature 
that Howe’s lacked, the ability to do continuous 
stitching; because of this his machine came into 
immediate demand. When Howe brought suit 
for $25,000 because he refused to pay royalties. 
Singer fought it for three years, but in July 
1854, losing the case, he was forced to pay $15,-* 
000 in settlement. By that time, however, his 
company had reached a commanding position in 
the sewing-machine industry, and took a leading 
part in bringing about the subsequent combina- 
tion of manufacturers and the pooling of patents. 
Singer received twenty patents between 1851 
and 1863 for improvements on his machine ; the 
most important were the continuous wheel feed, 
the yielding presser foot, and the heart-shaped 
cam as applied to moving the needle bar. His 
greatest service, however, was in developing the 
first practical domestic sewing machine and in 
bringing it into general use. In 1863, with forty 
per cent, of the stock in his name, he withdrew 
from active connection with the company and 
went to Europe to live. Early in life he married 
Catherine Maria Haley, from whom he was di- 
vorced in i860; in 1865 he married Isabella 
Eugenia Summerville in New York. At the time 
of his death at his home in Torquay, Bevcmshire, 
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England, he was survived by his widow and two 

daughters - 

[F. L. Lewton, ^*The Servant in the House/’ Ann, 
Report . . . Smithsonian Inst,, 1929; Henry Howe, 
Adventures and Achievements of Americans (1858); 
Genius Rewarded or the Story of the Sewing Machine 
( 1880 ) ; X. y. Atlas, Mar. 20, 1853 ; obit, in N, Y, 
Tribune, July 26, 1875 ; Patent Office records.] 

C.W.M— a. 

SINGERLY, WILLIAM MISKEY (Dec, 
27, 1832-Feb. 27, 1898), editor and publisher, 
the eldest of five children of Joseph and Catherine 
(Miskey) Singerly, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., where his father was a successful carpenter 
and builder. Graduating from high school in 
1850, he secured a job with a produce commis- 
sion house on the water front. After ten years in 
this school of long hours and hard work, he be- 
came associated with his father in the develop- 
ment of street railways, especially in German- 
town, Pa. In 1870 he removed to Chicago to 
engage again in the commission business, but he 
was soon recalled. During this period of interest 
in street railways he dipped into politics, and in 
1877 he purchased the Public Record^ buying it 
very cheaply at a time when its circulation had 
ebbed to 5^200. Though he then knew nothing of 
newspaper publishing, he improved paper and 
typography, introduced display headlines, added 
new departments, and enlarged the Saturday is- 
sue. In 1879 he changed the name to Philadelphia 
Record^ cut the price in half, and made it the 
pioneer morning daily in Philadelphia sold at 
one cent and giving complete news. In 1882 he 
launched a Sunday edition. He went roughshod 
after the theft of bodies by the coroner’s under- 
lings, exposed bogus medical colleges, laid bare 
registration frauds, assailed corruption in office. 
Warring against excessive coal prices, he or- 
ganized a direct sales scheme in 1881 that under- 
cut the established rate by seventy-five cents a 
ton and saved hard-pressed householders thou- 
sands of dollars. In 1882 he moved the PhUesr- 
delphia Record into a new building that was 
among the first in which incandescent electric 
lighting was used. The circulation of the paper 
grew rapidly from the start and rose to nearly 
200,000 during his lifetime. To assure the neces- 
sary supply of paper, he ran his own paper mill 
at Elkton, Pa. 

He was soon the recognized Democratic leader 
of Pennsylvania. He championed Cleveland in 
each of his presidential campaigns, espoused 
tariff reform when that doctrine was particular- 
ly impopular in Pennsylvania, and helped to se- 
cure the election of Robert Emory Patdscm 
Zq.vJ], the only Democrat chosen governor in 
Pennsylvania after the Civil War until 1934* 
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1894 he himself was nominated for governor but 
was not elected ; otherwise he refused office ex- 
cept honorary appointment to the Fairmount 
Park Commission. In 1896 he withdrew his 
support from Bryan and gave it to John Mc- 
Auley Palmer and Simon Bolivar Buckner 
Iqq.vJl. His boundless energy found many other 
outlets. In 1878 he inherited his father's shares 
in the Germantown Passenger Railway, ap- 
praised at $750,000, which he subsequently sold 
for $1,500,000. In addition to the paper mill, he 
owned a gleaner and binder factory at Norris- 
town and knitting mills in Philadelphia, at one 
time the largest producer of 'Jerseys" in the 
land, and had a model stock farm, which was his 
suburban home. In the biggest single building 
operation in Philadelphia to that date, he erected 
over a thousand dwellings. After the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Temple Theatre he erected a 
building on its site for the Chestnut Street Na- 
tional Bank and its savings fund affiliate, which 
he had organized under the presidency of Ex- 
Governor Pattison and of which he became presi- 
dent in 1891. The disastrous collapse of these 
hanks in the aftermath of the 1893-96 depression 
gave his brilliant career a tragic ending. Strug- 
gling to meet his obligations, he arranged to 
divert the earnings of his Record holdings equi- 
tably to his creditors. His signature on the in- 
denture scarcely dry, he died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia from ap aneurism ascribed to ''tobacco 
heart." Of imposing appearance, with the air 
of one born to command, Singerly was reckless 
of consistency and fearless of consequences, the 
embodiment of enterprise and open-handedness. 
He was twice married, first on June 4, 1854, to 
Pamelia Anna Jones of Philadelphia and second 
on Aug. 12, 1872, to Mary Ryan of Chicago, both 
of whom died. He was survived by one of his two 
daughters. 

[T. W. Bean, Hist of Montgomery County, Pa. 
(1884) ; J* T« Scliarf and Thompson Westcott, Hist, of 
Pkila, 1609-1884 (1884), vol. Ill; George Morgan, 
The City of Firsts (1926) ; J, R. Young, Memorial Hist, 
of the City of Phila., vol. 11 (1898) ; A Gallery of Emi- 
nent Men of Phila. (copr. 1887), ed. by E. C. Savage 
and William Anderson; obituaries in Phila. Record, 
Public Ledger (Phila.), Feb. 28, 1898.] y 

SINGLETON, ESTHER (Nov. 4, i86s-July 
2, 1930), author, editor, and music critic, was 
born in Baltimore, Md., the daughter of Martha 
Colgate (Morling) and Horace Leonard Single- 
ton. Her father was a grandson of John Single- 
ton of Norfolk, who fought in Daniel Morgan's 
rifle regiment and in the Virginia line under 
Washington, and a direct descendant of Edward 
Rawson, secretary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and Nathaniel Reynolds, a captain in 
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King Philip's War. Her mother was the daugh- 
ter of a near relative of Jane Austen. Educated 
in private schools and by private teachers in Bal- 
timore, for several years she studied with Sidney 
Lanier [q.v.], who was a friend of her parents. 
In her early teens she spent much time in the 
Naval Observatory studying with her cousin, 
Edward Singleton Holden [g.z/,] , the astronomer. 
In 1887 she went to New York to prepare for a 
musical career. Although she became a proficient 
violinist, she lacked confidence in her ability and 
turned to writing for a living ; music, however, 
remained one of the chief enthusiasms of her life. 
One of her earliest books is A Guide to the Opera 
(1899) ; later appeared A Guide to Modern 
Opera (1909) and The Orchestra and Its In- 
struments (1917). 

The subtitle of her first book. Turrets, Towers 
and. Temples: The Great Buildings of the World 
as Seen and Described by Famms Writers 
(1898), suggests the nature of most of her 
books : prose anthologies of love, famous women, 
notable pictures, statues, cathedrals, various in- 
teresting cities, countries, natural wonders, and 
the world's great events. The vogue for collect- 
ing antiques stimulated her own lively interest 
in the historical associations of things, and led 
her to write several books and numerous articles 
on antiques. In The Furniture of our Forefa- 
thers (1900), Social Neuo York under the 
Georges (1902), and Dutch New York (1909), 
she built up historical backgrounds, reconstruct- 
ed homes, and gave glimpses of the family and 
social life of the times by quoting freely from 
old inventories, wills, newspaper advertisements, 
letters, diaries, and travel books, and by describ- 
ing and giving illustrations of heirlooms and 
museum treasures of those periods. Her careful 
research, historical insight, and artistic selection 
make the books both interesting and authentic. 
From 1923 until 1930 she was editor of the 
Antiquarian. The writing of The Shakespeare 
Garden (1922) gave her keen satisfaction, for 
she knew, word for word, most of the comedies 
and the greatest of the tragedies. Her last pub- 
lished book, Shakespearian Fantctsia: Adven- 
tures in the Fourth Dimension (1929), and a 
story for girls, A Daughter of the Revolution 
(1915), are the only ones that are not the result 
of research, compilation, or translation. She was 
an ardent French student and used the language 
with facility. In addition to translating from the 
French many of the selections in her anthologies, 
she published two translations, Musical Educa- 
tion (1903) and The Music Dramas of Richard 
Wagner (1898), from the French of Albert 
Lavignac. She also wrote Btats-Unis d^Amerique 
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for the first part of the Encyclopedie de la 
Musiqiie ct Dictionnaire du Consewaioire (1922) . 

During 1904 she traveled abroadj but she did 
not '\velcome either change or motion and lived 
in New York almost continuously for over forty 
years. She enjoyed the society or brilliant people 
and was herself a gifted conversationalist. Her 
interest in music, art, literature, and history was 
keen, her memory remarkable, and her appetite 
for reading omnivorous. In searching out facts 
for her books and articles she was both accurate 
and indefatigable. She contributed to many 
magazines, among them the Saturday Evening 
Post, Garden and Homey International Studio, 
and the Musical Courier. She died at Stoning- 
ton, Conn., where she was spending the summer. 

{Who’s Who in America, 1930-31 ; Woman’s Who’s 
Who of America, 19 14-15; Esther Singleton, preface 
to The Shakespeare Garden (1922) and ^’Die Meister- 
singer under Anton Seidl,” Musical Courier, FeK i, 
1930; iV. y. Times, Aug, 31, 1930, pt. VIII (appreci- 
ation) and July 5, 1930 (obituary) ; obituary in Mu- 
sical Courier, July 14, 1930; correspondence with 
Charlotte Austen Carrington, a sister.] V.L.S. 

SINGLETON, JAMES WASHINGTON 

(Nov. 23, i8ii~Apr. 4, 1892), congressman, was 
an Illinois political leader of Southern ante- 
cedents. He was born at “Paxton” in Frederick 
County, Va., the estate of his father, Gen. James 
Singleton, who served in the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812. Through his mother, Judith 
Throckmorton (Ball), he had ancestral connec- 
tions in common with George Washington. Af- 
ter attending the academy in Winchester, Va., 
he struck out for the West, ^Yead medicine,” 
practised as youthful physician, then turned to 
legal studies, and became a circuit-riding lawyer. 
About 1834 he settled at Mount Sterling, 111 . In 
the “war” against the Mormons ( 1844) he served 
as brigadier-general of militia. He also served 
his state in constitutional conventions, 1847 and 
1862, and in the legislature, 1850-54, 1860-62. 
Having removed to Quincy about 1854, he lived 
on a large estate, “Boscobel,” combining the 
grand life of a gentleman planter with law and 
politics and being widely known as a gracious 
Southerner at whose mansion prominent men 
gathered. In 1862 he served on an international 
commission to investigate water communication 
between the United States and Canada. 

During the Civil War he labored persistently 
for peace. Pursuing the political aims of the 
“Sons of Liberty,” he opposed Lincoln's arbitrary 
measures and took prominent part in peace con- 
ventions at Peoria and Springfield in August 
1864. In November 1864 was in Canada 
conferring with Clay and Tucker, Confederate 
“commissioners.” Seeking interviews with Lin- 
coln for his plans to end the war, he reached the 
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President both directly and through intermedi- 
aries and claimed to have been told by Lincoln 
that abolition would not be demanded as a con- 
dition of peace ( O. H. Browning, post, I, 694, 
699 J, though this was inconsistent with Lin- 
coln's terms as given in the Greeley peace epi- 
sode. Late in the w^ar he made several trips to 
Richmond bent on peace projects and being as- 
sociated with O. H. Browning and James Hughes 
[gq.z\'] In a scheme to buy Southern products 
with greenbacks, get them through Grant’s lines 
with presidential permission, and sell them in the 
North at enhanced prices. Lincoln approved this 
scheme as a means to shorten the war by getting 
federal money into Southern hands. As to the 
peace efforts, however, Lincoln withheld official 
sanction while standing ready to step in if sat- 
isfactory Confederate proposals should emerge 
from Singleton's informal “negotiation.” After 
the war Singleton continued his political activi- 
ties, serving as a Democrat in Congress from 
1879 to 1883, but gave increasing attention to 
railroad promotion. Interested particularly in 
transportation advantages for his own city, he 
directed the building of two roads, the Quincy & 
Toledo, which merged with the Wabash, and the 
Quincy, Alton &: St. Louis, which was absorbed 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy^ Political 
animosities did not mar his friendships, and 
“Boscobel” remained during this period a scene 
of generous entertainment. He was married 
three times: first probably to Catherine IHc- 
Daniel, second to Ann Craig of Kentucky, and 
third, in 1844, to Parthenia McDonald, who 
bore him seven children. About 1891 he re- 
moved to Baltimore, wffiere he died. 

[Informatioii from his daughter, Mrs. Lily Single- 
ton Thomas Osbum of (Jharies Town, W. Va. ; ‘‘The 
Diary of Orville Hickman Browning/* ed, by T, C. 
Pease and J. G. Randall, III. State Hist. Colls., vols. 
XX, XXII (1927-33) ; The Biog. Encyc. of It! . (1875) ; 
E. C. Kirkland, The Peacemakers of 1S64 (1927} ; Hist. 
Encyc. of III. and Hist, of Schuyler County (190S), 
ed. by Newton Bateman; “The Constitutional Debates 
of 1847," «d. by A. C. Cole, III. State Hist. Colls., vol. 
XIV ( 1919) ; P. H. Redmond, Hist, of Quincy ( 1S69) ; 
D. F. Wilcox, Quincy (1919), vol. I ; H. E. Hayden, 
Va. Geneal. (1891) ; III. State Jour. (Springfield), Aug. 
6-25, 1864; editorial, N. Y. Trihune, Jan. 13, 1S65; 
M. P. Andrews in N. V. Times, Feb. 12, 1928 ; Whig 
(Quincy, 111,), Apr. 5, 1892; Sun (Baltimore, Md.), 
Apr. 5, 1892.] J.G.R. 

SIRINGO, CHARLES A. (Feb, 7, iSsS^Oct. 
19, 1928), cowboy, detective, and author, w^as 
bom in Matagorda County, Tex. His father, an 
Italian emigrant, died when the boy was only a 
year old, and his mother, herself an emigrant 
from Ireland, brought up the little family. At the 
age of four Charlie started to school. At twelve 
he rode out as a full-fledged cowboy, accoutred in 
ail the habiliments of the range. He worked cm 
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tlie coast for the colorful "‘Shanghai” Pierce, 
drove on the trail with cattle in 1876, spent some 
time in the Kansas cowtowns, and in the spring 
of 1877 helped, as a cowboy, to establish the 
LX’s, an extensive ranch in the Texas Panhandle 
fostered by eastern capital. There he remained 
until sent to New Mexico in the fall of 1880 with 
a posse of Texas cowboys to help run down 
‘"Billy the Kid.” He took the company money 
to Las Vegas for the purpose of buying pro- 
visions, fell into a game of monte, lost all, and 
rej oined the posse with an empty chuck-wagon. 
Leaving the search for the Kid to bolder spirits, 
he turned south to the mining camp called White 
Oaks and back to the LX range after the out- 
law band was dispersed. After a mercantile ven- 
ture at Caldwell, Kan., he drifted into Chicago. 
Probably in the summer of 1882 at Wellington, 
Kan., he was married to Mamie Lloyd of Shelby- 
ville. 111., who died six years later leaving one 
daughter. 

In 1885, "‘being in need of money,” and he was 
always in need, he published his first book, a 
racy little volume called A Tejcas Cowboy^ or 
Fifteen Years on the Hurricane Deck of a Span- 
ish Pony. Bound in paper and peddled by “butch- 
er boys” upon the trains, its sale is said to have 
run to near a million copies. The next year he 
joined the Pinkerton detective agency in order 
‘"to study the world” and record his “experiences 
in book form.” After about twenty-two years he 
had collected the necessary copy. A Cowboy De- 
fectivcy the stirring account of his connection 
with the agency, resulted in the raising of legal 
barriers to publication by his former employers. 
The text was modified, the Pinkertons fictitious- 
ly alluded to, and in 1912 the volume appeared 
— an account of the suppression of Haymarket 
riots, strikes, express banditry, cattle rustling, 
and anarchical outbreaks — though the agency 
later obtained a permanent injunction and sup- 
pressed the book. In 1915 he issued a homely 
little pamphlet in a glowing paper cover called 
Two EvU Isms: Pinkertonism and Anarchism, 
merely outlining the Cowboy Detective and tell- 
ing what he first wanted to tell about his late 
employers and a good deal he had thought of 
since. In 1919 he published A Lone Star Cowboy 
to take the place of his first book, then out of 
print, and issued a pamphlet of ballads called 
The Song Companion of a Lone Star Cowboy, 
Next year he compiled his History of 'Hilly the 
Kid^' (1920). In 1927 he saw the best of his 
stories on cowboys and detectives issued in dig- 
nified format by a standard publisher under the 
title of Riafa and Spurs, Again the Pinkertons 
objected, and the volume was radically revised 
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( 1927) , eleven chapters being replaced with fresh 
material from what was to have been Siringo’s 
last book, "‘Bad Men of the West.” The “Bad 
Men” failed to appear. He left no fluent narra- 
tive or polished works, hut he traced honest 
chronicles in a simple and direct style. Though 
he was uncritical of careless sources, his works 
will probably live for their vivid portrayal of the 
cattle range and cowboy characters, and for their 
rollicky cowboy style. No single writer typifies 
the achievement of cowboy literature, from the 
plane of the dime novel to one of character and 
distinction, so well as Charlie Siringo. Much 
of his later life was spent in New Mexico, at Ros- 
well and Santa Fe, though he died at Hollywood, 
Cal. 

[Letters of Siringo to author, Mar. 4, 19:28, Jas. H. 
East to author, 1927, and letters from Siringo in the 
East Collection in possession of author; Harrison 
Leussler to author, May 17, 1934 ; writings, ante ; Pub- 
lishers* Weekly, Nov. 17, 1928; Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Oct. 20, 1928; Houston Post-Dispatch, Oct. 21, 

1928.3 J.E.H. 

SITTING BULL (i834?~-Dec. 15, 1890), a 
Hunkpapa Sioux chief, leader in the Sioux war 
of 1876-77, was born on Grand River, S. D. His 
father, also named Sitting Bull, was a subchief. 
The son earned a reputation as a warrior in the 
sixties, but at a comparatively early age he re- 
tired to the safer and more lucrative occupation 
of medicine man and political leader. Always 
hostile to the whites, he spent most of his time 
off the reservation. His camp in the buffalo 
country became the rallying point for all Sioux, 
Cheyenne, and Arapaho hostiles ; and as he had 
become wealthy, in an Indian way, he was en- 
abled to make presents that greatly extended his 
influence throughout the Sioux confederacy and 
the allied tribes. Though not a war chief, he had 
become by 1875 "tfiG head of the war council. The 
certainty of war, in the spring of 1876, brought 
to his camp numbers of well-armed warriors un- 
til he had a fighting force estimated at from 
2,500 to 4,000 men and boys. When, on June 25, 
George A. Custer made his disastrous at- 

tack on the consolidated Indian village at the 
Little Big Horn, Sitting Bull did no fightingbut 
spent the time in "‘making medicine,” while Gall 
and Crazy Horse \_qq.vS\ took the leading parts. 
His following soon afterward broke up into small 
bands, and, under the relentless pursuit of the 
military, thousands returned to the reservations. 
By the end of the year his own band had been 
pushed across the Canadian border. He re- 
mained there until the defection of all his leaders 
and the increasing destitution of his people 
caused him to return. At Fort Buford, in July 
1881, with 187 men, women and children, he sur- 
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rendered. He was taken to Fort Randle and was 
later settled on the Standing Rack resen'ation. 
To the end he remained a bitter irreconcilable. 
In 1890 he took an active part in the Messiah 
agitation. On Dec. 15 he was arrested by Indian 
police and in the fight that followed was shot and 
killed. He was buried in the military cemetery 
at Fort Yates. 

He was a heavy-set, muscular man, about five 
feet eight inches in height. James McLaughlin, 
who was Indian agent at the Standing Rock res- 
ervation during the Messiah agitation of 1890, 
credited him with a knowledge of men and a 
deep insight into affairs among Indians, but wrote 
that he was wily, untrustworthy, and in his role 
of medicine man “had all the tricks of the fake 
spiritualist” {My Friend , . . post, pp, 180-81, 
203). His fame during the years from 1875 fo 
1881 had a disturbing effect on the unstable im- 
aginations of a number of -whites, and many fan- 
tastic myths about him were created. He was 
asserted to be a white man, a graduate of West 
Point, as well as of other institutions, a linguist, 
a scholar, a IMason, and a Catholic; and much 
was written and published in support of these 
assertions. A book that appeared in 1878, The 
Works of Sitting Bull^ credited him with the au- 
thorship of French and Latin poems. In reality 
his sole achievement in letters, won by him dur- 
ing his exile in Canada, seems to have been the 
ability to write his name, which he spelled “Sea- 
ting Bull.” 

[Jas. McLaughlin, My Friend the Indian (1910) and 
bis report in Sixtieth Ann. Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, 1S91 (1891), pp. 325-38; James 
Mooney, “The Ghost Dance Religion and the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1890,'' 14th Annual Rept. of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, pt. 2 (1896) ; W. F. Johnson, The Red 
Record of the Sioux (1891) ; J. M. Hanson, The Con- 
quest of the Missouri (1909) ; unsigned sketch in 
handbook of Am. Indians (1910), ed. by F. W. Hodge; 
a wholly different interpretation ^o£ character and 
achievement in Stanley Vestal, Sitting Bull (1932) 
and Mew Sources of Indian Hist. (1934) ; C. A. East- 
man, Indian Heroes (1918).] W-J.G. 

SIZER, NELSON (May 27, 1812-Oct. 18, 
1897), phrenologist, was descended from An- 
thony de Zocieur, a French sailor from the isl- 
and of Terceira, who took the name Sizer after 
he settled in Middletown, Conn., in 1726. His 
grandfather, William Sizer, was an ingenious 
Jack-of-all-trades whose most notable exploit oc- 
curred during the Revolution when he inocu- 
lated four men with a jack-knife, and carried 
them through smallpox with butternut physic 
made into pills by boiling the juice. His father, 
Fletcher Sizer, was married to Lydia Bassett, 
of Westfield, Mass., and moved to Chester, 
Mass., where Nelson was bom. Reared among 
the Berkshire Hills, he wrote for country news- 
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papers until he came under the influence of the 
phrenologist, J. G. Spurzheim, who came to the 
United States in 1832. He studied phrenology, 
lecturing after 1839 in the South and East, and 
in 1849 he became examiner in the famous phren- 
ological cabinet of Orson Squire Fowler and 
Samuel Roberts Wells Iqq.v.'] in Xew York 
City. He examined the heads of nearly three 
hundred thousand persons. From 1S59 to 1863 
he edited the American Phrenological Journal, 
which, under his editorship, was a dignified pe- 
riodical. He became president of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, founded in 1866, with 
Amos Dean and Horace Greeley among the cor- 
porate members. Sizer was the principal lec- 
turer at the Institute, which, at the time of his 
death, had graduated 731 students. 

He "was the author of many articles in the 
Phrenological Journal, and of ten pamphlets on 
phrenology and related subjects, published in 
the Human-Nature Library^ His first known 
publication was An Address on the Life and 
Character of Washington { 1842). The most im- 
portant of his many books expounded the princi- 
ples of phrenology, and developed the phreno- 
logical theses in respect to the reading of char- 
acter, education, vocational choice, and mar- 
riage. Of the first sort are Heads and Faces, and 
HouJ to Study Them (1885), and How to Study 
Strangers by Temperament, Face, and Head 
(1895). On education, he published How to 
Teach According to Teynperament and Mental 
Development (1877). On vocational guidance, 
he contributed What to Do, and JVhy (1872), 
and The Road to Success (1885). His contribu- 
tions on marriage were Thoughts on Domestic 
Life (1850), and Right Selection in Wedlock 
(n.d.). His Forty Years in Phrenology (1882) 
is a volume of recollections of his life work. Al- 
though not so important a figure in the history 
of phrenology as Gall, Spurzheim, the Combes, 
and the Fowlers, Sizer was one of the leading 
popularizers and practitioners of the pseudo-sci- 
ence. The basic assumptions of the phrenologists 
were unsound, but their efforts to analyze char- 
acter, their discussions of the problems relating 
to sex, vocational choice, prison reform, and edu- 
cational reform, stimulated pre^ressive thought. 
Their influence was felt by such men as Edgar 
Allan Poe, Walt Whitman, Horace Mann, and 
Henry Ward Beecher. There is ample testimony 
that Sizer exerted a helpful influence on the men 
and women whom he advised. Perhaps the same 
skill which permitted his grandfather to cure 
smallpox with butternut physic aided the phre- 
nologist to cure souls by measuring the cranial 
protuberances. He was married at Suffiel<i 
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Conn., on Mar. 12, 1843, for the second time, and 
had two children by his first wife, and one by 
his second. 

[On the Si2er family, see hound manuscript data in 
the Newberry Library, C. W. Hayes, William Wells of 
Southold and His Descendants (1878), F. W. Bailey, 
Eorly Cofin. Mafriages, vol. II (1896), and Vital 
ords of Chester, Mass, (1911). For Nelson Sizer, see 
his Forty Years in Phrenology (1882), obituaries in 
the M. Y. Times and N. Y. Daily Tribune, Oct. 19, 
1897, and the Phrenological Jour, of Sci. and Health, 
Dec. 1897.] E.B.H. 

SKANIADARIIO (c. i735-Aug-. 10, 1815), 
Seneca sachem, religious leader, was born at the 
Tillage of Ganawaugus, on the west side of the 
Genesee Riyer opposite the present town of 
Avon, N. Y. He was also known to his own 
people as Ganiodaiio, and his name is translated 
Handsome Lake. He led a dissolute life until 
about 1796, when he suffered a severe illness 
brought about by his dissipation. According to 
native accounts he wasted away in a hut near 
the present Warren, Pa., and passed into a con- 
dition of coma. Arising from this, he declared 
that he had been visited by four messengers of 
the Creator of Life and had been instructed in 
certain principles that were to constitute a new 
religion to be called the Gaiwiio. According to 
the code that he later proclaimed, he afterward 
had other revelations. His great work was in 
recrystallizing a declining faith and giving it 
new vigor by means of his revelations, thus giv- 
ing to the Iroquois a new philosophy and reli- 
gion about which to rally. Wandering from one 
Indian village to another he preached his doc- 
trine with considerable success, demanding that 
his people abstain from drunkenness, witchcraft, 
and infidelity, practise industry and thrift, and 
hold faith in his revelations. For fifteen years, 
from 1800 to 1815, he conducted his ministry, at 
one time visiting Thomas Jefferson to whom he 
explained his teachings. He succeeded in blot- 
ting out much of the older religion of the Iro- 
quois and in blocking missionary efforts, hut 
during his last years he seems to have been as- 
sailed with doubts, for he had obtained a clearer 
view of Christianity. He died at Onondaga, near 
Syracuse. In 1900 the followers of his religion 
among the Iroquois of New York and On- 
tario numbered more than one fourth of all these 
people, and at the present time (1935) there are 
groups of his followers meeting in “long houses’^ 
on every reservation of the Iroquois except at 
Tuscarora, Saint Regis, and Caughnawaga. 

[A. C. Parker, “The Code of Handsome Lake,” N. Y. 
State Museum Bull, no. 163 (1913) ; L. H. Morg-an, 
League of the .. . Iroquois (1851) ; F. W. Hodge, 
Handbook of Am. Indians, pt. II (1910).] 

A.C.P— k—r. 
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SKENANDOA (i7o6?-Mar. ii, i8i6), Onei- 

da chief, was said to have been born into some 
other tribe, possibly the Conestoga, and adopted 
by the Oneida at an early age. His name is often 
written differently, Scanondo, Schenandoah, 
Shenandoa, and even Johnko' Skeanendon. Tra- 
ditionally, he was a drunkard until about 1755, 
when, finding himself to have been robbed in a 
drunken stupor, he resolved to change his way 
of life and succeeded in doing so. Shortly after 
that he was converted to Christianity by Sam- 
uel Kirkland [q.v.], A firm friend of the colo- 
nists, he fought against the French in the French 
and Indian War, and at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, with Samuel Kirkland and Thomas 
Spencer, he was responsible for keeping the 
Oneida and Tuscarora from joining the rest of 
the Iroquois Confederation in fighting for the 
British. Instead, he was able to persuade the 
Oneida to adopt an address of neutrality in May 
1775 and, when they abandoned neutrality, to in- 
fluence many of the Oneida and Tuscarora to 
join the Americans. He is said to have pre- 
vented the massacre of many settlers at Ger- 
man Flats, now in Herkimer County, N. Y. 

After the war he shared the fate of the rest 
of his people, living on year after year in a situa- 
tion gradually becoming more narrow and more 
uncomfortable. He grew to be a very old man, 
perhaps past the century mark, blind and feeble, 
“an aged hemlock , . . dead at the top’' (Camp- 
bell, post, App. p. 30), and he died at his home 
near Oneida Castle strong in the white man’s 
faith. According to his often expressed wish he 
was buried by the side of his friend Samuel 
Kirkland in the latter’s garden at Clinton, N. Y., 
and later removed with Kirkland to lie in the 
graveyard of Hamilton College. There the 
Northern Missionary Society erected a monu- 
ment to him, who, “wise, eloquent and brave . . . 
long swayed the Councils of his Tribe ... re- 
mained a firm friend of the United States . . . 
and . . . adorned by every Christian virtue . . • 
fell asleep in Jesus.” 

CConsult: obituary from Utica Patriot, Mar. 19, 
1816, reprinted as Note D in App., W. W. Campbell, 
Annals of Try on County, M. V. (1831) ; Documentary 
Hist, of Hamilton College (1922) ; Wm. Gordon, The 
Hist, of the .. . Independence of the U, S. (3rd Am- 
ed., 1801), I, 359-61 ,* S. K. Lothrop, '“Life of Samuel 
Kirkland,” The Lib. of Am. Bwg., ser. 2, vol. XV* 
(1848), ed. by Jared Sparks; Pomroy Jones, Annals 
and Recollections of Oneida County (1851), pp. 865— 
68; H. R. Schoolcraft, Hist, of the Indian Tribes 
(1857), pt. 6. p. 136; “Skenandoah” was a pseudonym 
used by Lewis H. Morgan, see his League of the .. . 
. . . Iroquois, new ed. (2 vols. in i, 1904), cd. by H. M. 
Lloyd, II, 164, i95.] K.E. C 

SKENE, ALEXANDEl 
CHALMERS (June 17, 18: 
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pioneer gynecolog’ist, was born in F>wie, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, of a family weli known in 
Scottish history (see W. F. Skene, Memorials 
of the Family of Skene of Skene ^ Aberdeen, 
1887). His parents were Johnston and Jean 
(J^IcConachie) Skene. He spent his boyhood in 
his native Tillage, acquired an education in the 
local schools, and began to study medicine at 
Kings College. At nineteen years of age he left 
home and came to America. He studied medi- 
cine in Toronto in i860 and attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1861 and 1862. The fol- 
lowing year he received the M.D. degree from 
the Long Island College Hospital Medical 
School. His practice, begun in Brooklyn in 1864, 
was interrupted by active duty in the Federal 
army as assistant surgeon in the volunteer corps. 
He taught gynecology at the Kew York Post- 
Graduate Hospital from 1883 to 1886, and was 
consultant to a number of dispensaries and hos- 
pitals. He was for many years attached to the 
Long Island College Hospital, where he served 
as teacher, operator, dean, and president. He 
was a founder of the American Gynecological 
Society (president, 1886-87), and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Gynecology and Obstetrics 
(honorary president, Geneva, 1896), and acted 
as president of the Medical Society of Kings 
County, 1874-75, the Kew York Obstetrical So- 
ciety, 1877-79, a^id the Brookl)ni Gynecological 
Society, 1891-92. He was associate editor of the 
Archives of Medicine, 1883-84, the American 
Medical Digest, 1884-89, and the New York 
Gynaecological and Obstetrical Journal, 1891— 
1900. He has to his credit more than one hun- 
dred medical papers (see Browningand Schroe- 
der, post), and he was the author of Diseases of 
the Bladder and Urethra in JVomen (1878); 
Education and Culture as Related to the Health 
and Diseases of W omen ( 1889) ; Electro -haemo-' 
stasis in Operative Surgery (1889); Medical 
Gynecology (1895) ; and Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Women (1888). One mediocre novel, 
True to Themselves, published in 1897, came 
from his pen. 

He entered the field of gynecology at a critical 
moment, when great leaders were in demand to 
direct the investigations which were bringing 
about startling and important developments. His 
discovery in 1880 of what are now called Skene^s 
urethral glands gave him an international repu- 
tation and an assured place in the history of 
gynecology. He also is known to have devised 
thirty-one surgical instruments. He opened a 
private sanitarium in 1884 in Brooklyn with Dr. 
W. M. Thalon, and, in 1899, Skene's Hospital 
for Self-supporting Women. 


His tremendous physique, his ruddy face, 
glowing with a kindly heartiness, his firm chin, 
and compelling eyes, reflected a vigorous and 
commanding personality. Intense in his work, 
he was equally so in his emotions, a stanch 
friend and formidable enem}". His lectures were 
lucid, terse, and to the point, and he never missed 
an opportunity to assist and encourage younger 
men in special lines of work. A skilful operator, 
the leading physician of Brooklyn of his time, he 
rose early, operated all morning, and sa%v as 
many as fifty patients in the afternoon. He never 
became resigned to city life and resorted fre- 
quently to his country home in the Catskills 
where he enjoyed to the full the freedom of out- 
door life. Here he could devote himself to his 
artistic talents, for had he not been a physician, 
he might well have made a name for himself as a 
sculptor. IMany examples of his work may be 
seen at Kings County ^Medical Society. He was 
married to Annette Wilhelmine Lillian Van der 
Wegen of Brussels, Belgium. They had no 
children but adopted a daughter. After com- 
pletely disregarding repeated warnings, he suc- 
cumbed to an attack of angina pectoris at a com- 
paratively early age and at the height of his 
career. A bust of him stands in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, an unusual honor and tribute to a phy- 
sician. 

[Some obituaries and biographies give 1838 as Skene’s 
birth date, see, however, Who's Who in America, 1899- 
1900. For further data, consult : H. A. Kelly and W. L. 
Burrage, Am. Med. Biogs. (1950) ; William Browning, 
“Alexander . . . Skene,” Brooklyn Med. Jour., Apr. 
1897 ; R. L. Dickinson, “Alexander . . . Skene,” Trans. 
Am. Gynecological Soc., vol XXVI (1901) ; J. C. Mac- 
Evitt, “Alexander . . . Skene,” Am. Jour, of Surgery, 
Mar. 1928; William Schroeder, “Alexander . . . 
Skene,” Brooklyn Med. Jour., Sept. 1900 ; Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, July 5, 9, 1900.] G.L.A, 

SKILLERN, ROSS HALL (Nov. 13, 1875- 
Sept 20, 1930), laryngologist, was bom in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Dr. Samuel Ruff 
Skillern and his wife, Sarah Hall Ross. He re- 
ceived his preliminary education in George F. 
Martin's academy, studied in the school of bi- 
ology at the University of Pennsylvania, 1892- 
93, then entered the medical department, from 
which he was graduated in 1897. After practis- 
ing general medicine for several years with his 
father he began to specialize in laryngology. In 
1905 he suffered an attack of epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis which he had contracted from 
a patient. He recovered after a prolonged illness 
and then went abroad to study rhinology and 
laryngology in Vienna for a year and a half. He 
returned to Philadelphia in 1907 and began giv- 
ing private courses in the anatomy and pathology 
of the nasal accessory sinuses. In 1913 he was 
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professor of laryngology in the Medico-Chirur- 
gical College of Philadelphia and continued to 
serve in that capacity after the institution be- 
came part of the graduate school of medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1919. He was 
an enthusiastic and gifted teacher, and an ex- 
cellent operator, and his classes attracted many 
students. He was a frequent contributor to cur- 
rent medical literature, his bibliography enu- 
merating the titles of forty-six contributions to 
medical journals. His most important work, The 
Catarrhal and Su^ppuratiire Diseases of the Ac- 
cessory Sinuses of the Nose^ was published in 
1913 and reached four editions within ten years. 

During the World War he served first as a 
maj or in the medical corps, chief of the division 
of surgery of the head, in the base hospital at 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. He was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in July 1918, and acted 
as commanding ofiScer of United States base 
hospital No. 89, American Expeditionary Force, 
at Mesves-sur-Loire, France. In 1912 he organ- 
ized the Philadelphia Laryngological Society and 
became the first president. He was a member of 
the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, and served as president in 1926 ; 
he was chairman of the section on otolaryngology 
of the American Medical Association in 1920, 
and president of the American Laryngological, 
Rhinological and Otological Society in 1929. He 
was a member of the American Laryngological 
Association, and when the American Board of 
Examiners in Otolaryngology was organized in 
1924, was chosen as one of the delegates to rep- 
resent the Association on the Board, a position 
to which he was rejected every year until his 
death. He was also a fellow of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia and of other local 
medical societies. He was married to Eliza 
Michler Porter, of Hackettstown, N. J., on June 
3 > 1903* She, with two daughters and two sons, 
survived him when he died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia. 

{Who's Who in America, 1930-31 ; Who's Who in 
Am, Med., 19^25; memoir by G. M. Coates, M.D., in 
Trans. of the Am. Laryngological Asso. (1931) ; 
personal acquaintance; Public Ledger (Phila.L Sept. 
21,1930.] 

SKINNER, AARON NICHOLS (Aug. 10, 
1845-Aug. 14, 1918), astronomer, was born at 
Boston, Mass., the son of Benjamin Hill and 
Mercy (Burgess) Skinner. He attended the 
schools in the vicinity of his home, and early de- 
veloped habits of study which in his later life 
became dominant characteristics. He continued 
his education at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., and 
pursued a special course in astronomy at the 


University of Chicago from 1868 to 1870. He 
was married to Sarah Elizabeth Gibbs, of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., on Feb. 9, 1874, and they had 
two children, a daughter and a son. While study- 
ing at the University of Chicago, he held a po- 
sition as assistant at the Dearborn Observatory, 
and after completing his course he became as- 
sistant astronomer at the United States Naval 
Observatory, a position which he held for twen- 
ty-eight years. He then passed a competitive ex- 
amination and in 1898 was commissioned in the 
naval service as a professor of mathematics. 
From 1893 to 1902 he was in charge of the twen- 
ty-six-inch equatorial. From 1903 until his de- 
tachment from the Naval Observatory in 1909, 
he had charge of the equatorials. 

He discovered four variable stars in the course 
of his observations with the meridian circles. 
The transit circle observations of the sun, moon, 
planets, and meridian stars were carried out un- 
der his direction, first as an assistant astronomer 
and then as a professor. From these observa- 
tions he determined the places of approximately 
8824 stars in the zone from 14 degrees, south 
declination, to 18 degrees, south declination, as 
a contribution to the Katalog der Astronomischen 
Gesellschaft of Leipzig, Germany. This work 
was published as the Washington Zone Cata- 
logue in 1908 under the title : Catalogue of 8824 
stars between 13 ° 50 ' and 18 " 10 ' south declim- 
tion. He was placed in charge of the expedition 
which was sent to the island of Sumatra tO' ob- 
serve the total eclipse of the sun on May 18, 1901. 
He took with him six members of the Observa- 
tory staff and five scientists from other observa- 
tories in the United States. The expedition was 
ably handled by Skinner, who carefully arranged 
to cover all possible contingencies. In addition to 
the observations made of the total solar eclipse, 
observations were made at newly erected, outly- 
ing stations; at Solok one member of the expe- 
dition (W. W. Dinwiddie) discovered a bright 
comet on the night of May 3. 

Skinner was retired from the United States 
naval service with the rank of commander. Unit- 
ed States Navy, Professor Corps, in 1907, but 
remained in active service in the Naval Observa- 
tory until 1909. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Astronomische Gesellschaft of Leipzig, Ger- 
many, and of the Astronomical and Astrophys- 
ical Society of America. His writings, in addi- 
tion to the Washington Zone Catalogue, include 
results of observations, published by the United 
States Naval Observatory, the Naval Ohserva^ 
tory Ex-pedition to Sumatra (1902), printed first 
in Popular Astronomy, January 1902, and nu- 
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merous articles on Tariables and minor planets 
for scientific periodicals. He died at Framing- 
liam, Mass. 

[Who's Who in America, 1918-19 ; Fubs. of the U. S, 
Xaval Observatory, 2 ser., yoI. VI (1911) ; Washing- 
ton Post, Aug. 15, 1918.] J.F.H. 

SKINNER, ALANSON BUCK (Sept. 7, 
1886-Aug. 17, 1925), anthropologist and eth- 
nologist, was born in Buffalo, N. Y., the son of 
Frank Woodward Skinner, a civil engineer, and 
Rachel Amelia (Sumner) Skinner. W'hen he 
was a small boy, the family moved to Staten Isl- 
and, where Alanson became interested in natural 
science and made collections of Indian relics. 
During a school vacation ( 1902) he worked for 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, in the excavation of an ancient shellheap 
near Shinnecock Hills, Long Island, and two 
years later accompanied an archeological expe- 
dition of the Peabody Museum of Harvard to 
western New York, where he made his first visit 
to an Indian reservation. After finishing his 
high school course, he occupied a position in a 
commercial establishment for a time, but ulti- 
mately devoted himself to scientific work. 

From 1907 to 1913 he was connected with the 
American I^Iuseum of Natural History, finding 
opportunity in the meantime to take courses at 
Columbia and Harvard. During this period he 
led two expeditions (1908, 1909) to Hudson 
Bay, to study the Cree Indians ; carried on inves- 
tigations in Wisconsin ; visited the Florida Ever- 
glades to make collections from the Seminoles ; 
and spent much time in explorations on the 
archeological sites of the Algonquian Indians in 
New York State, This last work led him to 
make studies of the material culture of these In- 
dians and of the Siouan tribes in contact with 
them, in which field he became an authority. In 
1916 he joined the staff of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, and took 
charge of an archeological expedition to Costa 
Rica. Two years later he accepted the position 
of curator of anthropology at the Public Museum 
of Milwaukee. Returning to the Museum of 
the American Indian in 1924, he remained with 
that institution until his death in an automobile 
accident near Tokio, N. Dak., the following year. 

Beginning in 1903, he published rapidly the re- 
sults of his investigations; a bibliography of his 
writings contains more than a hundred titles. 
Among these papers may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing : “A Short Account of the Algonkin In- 
dians of Staten Island*’ (Proceedings of the Rat- 
iiral History Society of Staten Island, Jan, 6, 
1904) ; ^^Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern 
Saulteaux*’ (Anthropological Papers of the 
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American Museum of Katiiral History, vol. IX, 
1911) ; with Max Schrabisch, a prelimina^ 
chapter on the types of Indian remains found in 
New Jersey (Geological Sun^ey of Nezv Jersey, 
BidleiinIX, 1913) ; “Social Life and Ceremonial 
Bundles of the Menomini Indians” (Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, vol. XIII, 1913) ; The Indians of 
Greater New York (1915); “Exploration of 
Aboriginal Sites at Throgs Neck and Clasons 
Point, New York City” (Coniribiiiions of the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, voL V, 1919) ; in collaboration with John 
Y. Satterlee, ‘"Folklore of the Menomini In- 
dians” (Anthropological Papers of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, vol. XIII, 
1915) ; Ethnology of the loway Indians ( 1926) ; 
The Mascoutens or Prairie Poiawatomi Indians 
(3 parts, 1924-27), and a posthumous work in 
which Skinner returned to archeolog}', Certain 
Momids and Village Sites of Shawano and 
Oconto Counties, Wisconsin (1932), all pub- 
lished as bulletins of the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. 

He was a man of athletic figure, but suffered 
from ill health. During the World War he tried 
several times to enlist, but was rejected on phys- 
ical grounds. As a member of the New York 
Guard, however, he served in the 9th Coast Ar- 
tillery. His good nature and friendliness won 
him the confidence of the Indians. His wife, 
Dorothy Preston, who, with a small daughter, 
survived him, was part Wyandotte. He con- 
fined his work to the observ^ational field and did 
not undertake the intangibles, yet the gatherings 
of his short but busy life are of the greatest value 
and importance to anthropolog>% 

[Am. Anthropologist, vol. XXVIII (3926) ; M. R. 
Harrington, in Indian Notes (Kew York), Oct 1925 ; 
Explorers Jour., July-Dec. 1925 ; N. 7 - Times and 
N, y. Herald Tribune, Aug. 19, 1925.] W.H. 

SKINNER, CHARLES RUFUS (Aug. 4> 
1844-June 30, 1928), politician, educator, li- 
brarian, was bom on a farm in Union Square, 
Oswego County, N. Y., the son of Avery and 
Charlotte Prior (Stebbins) Skinner. Educated 
in the district school and at Mexico Academy 
and Clinton Liberal Institute, both in Oswego 
County, he went to New York City in 1867 and 
spent three years there in business. From 1870 
to 1874 he was city editor and manager of the 
Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y. He married, 
Oct. 16, 1873, Elizabeth Baldwin of Watertown, 
daughter of David W. and Laura (Freeman) 
Baldwin. In 1876 he published Waieriowm, 
iV. A History of Its Settlement and Progress, 
He served on the Watertown board of educa- 
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tion, 1875-84. A member o£ the state legisla- 
ture from 1877 to 1881, he was chairman of the 
committee on railroads and advocated a five-cent 
fare on the New York elevated railway. In 1881 
he was elected as representative to Congress, 
succeeding Warner Miller, who had resigned in 
order to fill the unfinished term of Thomas Col- 
lier Platt ; he was reelected and served 

until 1885, his chief interest being in postal mat- 
ters. He originated and secured the passage of a 
bill providing for special delivery letters. 

After another year of editorial work, he be- 
came deputy state superintendent of public in- 
struction in 1886, supervisor of teachers’ insti- 
tutes and teachers’ training classes in 1892, and 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
1895. During these years he compiled and edit- 
ed a teachers' manual, books on school libraries 
and school architecture, an Arbor Day Mamml 
( 1890) , and a Manual of Patriotism ( 1900) . He 
also compiled T/ze Bright Side (copyright 1909), 
a scrapbook of quotations. He w'as president of 
the National Education Association, 1896-^7. 
To the end of his life he believed that the state 
should concentrate its educational efforts on the 
elementary schools, leaving the high schools and 
colleges to private enterprise and endowment. In 
1904, when the department of public instruction 
was merged with the state board of regents 
through legislation that Skinner himself spon- 
sored, his position ceased to exist 

From 1906 to 1911 he was assistant appraiser 
of merchandise for the port of New York. He 
was librarian of the state assembly, 1913--14, and 
in 1915 was given the newly created post of leg- 
islative librarian. Under him the legislative li- 
brary became a quick reference library in which 
everything was arranged alphabetically, apple 
orchard cultivation and arbitration in labor dis- 
putes following each other in the same section. 
The librarian personally knew where material 
could be found, and there he ruled, tall, hand- 
some, and commanding, until Oct. 31, 1925, 
when he reached the legal retiring age. Not 
quite three years later he died while he was visit- 
ing his son in Pelham Manor, N. Y. He was sur- 
vived by three sons and a daughter. 

[Wha^s Who in America, 1928--29 ; Biog. Directory 
of the Am. Cong., 17/4-1927 (19-28) ; C E. Fitch, The 
Pub. School; Bist. of Common School Educ. in N. Y., 
T633 to 1904 prepared for N. Y. State Dept, of 

Pub. Instruction; N. Y. (State) TJniv., Bull, to the 
Schools, Sept. 15, 1928, p. 10; obituaries in Watertown 
Daily Standard, June 30, 1928, N, Y. Times, July i, 

E.E.W. 

SKINNER, HALCYON (Mar. 6, i824-]Srov. 
28, 1900), inventor, the son of Joseph and Susan 
(Eggleston) Skinner, was born in Mantua, 
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Ohio, where his parents had gone from Massa- 
chusetts upon their marriage. When he was 
eight years old his parents removed to Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and there he received a common 
school education, working at the same time on 
neighboring farms and in his father’s shop. Af- 
ter his parents removed to West Farms, N. Y. 
in 1838, he helped his father in the making of 
violins and guitars for seven years. He then en- 
gaged in general carpentry work for himself until 
1849, when he was hired by Alexander Smith, 
a carpet manufacturer in West Farms, to design 
and construct a hand loom that would weave 
figured carpet instead of the striped sort prevail- 
ing at the time. The machine, which was com- 
pleted in a year, was so successful that by 1851 
Smith had one hundred looms at work to sup- 
ply the demand for the new ^‘tapestry ingrain” 
carpet. For forty years Skinner was retained by 
Smith as mechanical expert and consultant. In 
1856 he devised and patented jointly with Smith 
a power loom to weave Axminster or tufted car- 
pets, but it was not until i860 that a satisfactory 
machine was put into operation. He then turned 
his attention to inventing and patenting a power 
loom for weaving ingrain carpets and developed 
a very successful machine, first installed in 1864 
in Smith’s new manufactory at Yonkers, N. Y., 
and used until ingrain carpet weaving was dis- 
continued. Around 1870 Smith began the man- 
ufacture of tapestry carpet, using looms import- 
ed from England ; these, however, were not sat- 
isfactory until after Skinner had completely al- 
tered them and had doubled their output. 

Probably his most important invention was a 
power loom for weaving moquette carpets, first 
conceived in 1876 and patented on January 16, 
1877. In the course of five or six years, Skinner 
and his two sons secured a series of patents. The 
machines built in accordance with these placed 
Smith’s company in the lead among American 
manufacturers of moquette carpets. It is said that 
the origination of the moquette loom stamped 
Skinner as a creative genius and placed him in 
a high position among the inventors of the world. 
In 1889 tie severed his connections with the 
Smith company and lived more or less in re- 
tirement in Yonkers. He perfected some further 
improvements of the moquette loom, however, 
and occasionally served his former employer in 
an advisory capacity. He was twice married; 
his first wife, Eliza Pierce, died in 1869, and 
subsequently he married Adelaide Cropsey of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His death occurred when he 
was struck by a train. He was survived by his 
widow, and two sons and three daughters, all by 
his first marriage. 
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CJ. T. Scharf, Hist, of Westchester County, H. Y. 
(1886), vol. II ; Am, Carpet and Upholstery Jotir., Dec. 
1900 ; Carpet and Upholstery Trade Rev., f 3 ec. i, 1900; 
obituaries in N. Y. Times and N. Y. Herald, Xov. 2^, 
1900 ; Patent Office records,] C. W. M ^n. 

SKINNER, HARRY (May 25, 1855-May 19, 
1929), representative from North Carolina, was 
born in Perquimans County, N. C., and came of 
a family prominent in state affairs through sev- 
eral generations. His -parents were Elmyra 
(Ward) and James C. Skinner, a prosperous 
planter. He received his preparatory education 
at the Hertford academy, and in 1875 he received 
the LL.B. degree from Kentucky University. He 
returned to North Carolina and, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876, began practice in 
Greenville. On June 5, 1878, he was married to 
Lottie Monteiro of Richmond, Va., who died ten 
years later leaving four children. Devoting him- 
self to his profession for some years, he Tvas 
very successful. He was also interested in poli- 
tics as a rather uncompromising Democrat, and 
in 1891 he was a member of the lower house of 
the legislature. Already well and favorably 
known, he was prominent in spite of inexperi- 
ence, was chairman of the committee on internal 
improvements and of the house branch of the 
committee on redistricting the state, advocated 
the appointment of a committee to codify the cor- 
poration laws, and worked enthusiastically for 
the establishment of a state college for women 
and for other educational improvements. 

His mind had for some years been much oc- 
cupied with the problem of improving the con- 
dition of the farmer and laborer, and he had be- 
come convinced that the evils which oppressed 
them were due chiefly to a faulty financial sys- 
tem. He joined the Farmers’ Alliance and was 
prominent in its political councils. In Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper^ for Nov. 30, 1889, 
he published "'The Hope of the South,” an expo- 
sition of a plan for the federal government to fix 
the price of cotton at thirteen cents a pound by 
providing warehouses and issuing negotiable 
warehouse certificates to the cotton growers. He 
always claimed that his ideas formed the basis 
for the ‘"sub-treasury” plan that the Alliance and, 
later, the People's party advocated. Later he in- 
troduced a bill in Congress providing for the es- 
tablishment of the system and a somewhat simi- 
lar plan to care for the cotton crop of the South. 
His name was proposed to the Democratic state 
convention for lieutenant-governor, but he re- 
fused to let it be considered because he thought 
his financial views made his selection unwise 
and nothing must be done to endanger party suc- 
cess, since he was strongly opposed to the plan 
of separate party organization. When the Popu- 
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lists elected him a delegate to the Omaha Con- 
vention in 1892, he repudiated their action. He 
also declined the Populist nomination by accla- 
mation for governor and for Congress. 

However, in 1894 he vras elected by the Popu- 
list part3' to the Fifty-fourth Congress and re- 
elected two years later. In that j^ear he was per- 
manent president of the Populist state conven- 
tion and, as a “middle-of-the-road” Populist, op- 
posed further fusion with the Republicans. He 
split with the leaders of his party who wanted to 
break the agreement made in 1895 to reelect Jeter 
C. Pritchard to the federal Senate, and he helped 
obtain the election. In Congress Skinner w’as 
true to his party faith. He labored under the 
handicap of belonging to a minority, but, an elo- 
quent speaker, able debater, and an impressive 
figure, he gave a good account of himself (for 
his financial and tariff theories see such speeches 
as The Coin Redemption Fund. Rejnarks . . . in 
House . . . Dec. 27 , 1895, 1896, and Equitable 
Protection and Bimetallism . . . Speech ... in 
the House . . . Mar. 25, 1897, 1897). Apart from 
his work for Populist policies, he was active in 
his support of a system of inland waterwaj^s. He 
was defeated in 1898 and returned to the practice 
of lawu In 1900 he Avas still a Populist and a sup- 
porter of Bryan, and he favored the ratification 
of the constitutional amendment disfranchising 
the bulk of the negroes; but shortly thereafter 
he became a Republican. In 2902 he became 
federal district attorney and served ably for eight 
years. He "was president of the North Carolina 
Bar Association in 1915 and for several years 
vice-president for North Carolina of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He was a member of the 
Episcopal Church. He died in Greenville sur- 
vived by three children and by his second wife, 
Ella (Monteiro) Skinner, to whom he was mar- 
ried on Oct. 26, 1895. 

ICyc. of Eminent and Repres. Men of the Carolinas 
(189:2), vol. II ; N. C. Bar Ass. Proc. . . . ipeg (igag), 
pp. 77-79; J. G. deR. Hamilton, Hist of N. C. (1919), 
vols. Ill and IV ed. by special staff ; J. D. Hicks, The 
Populist Revolt (1931); Greensboro Daily Record, 
Mar. 14, 1892; News and Observer (Raleigh), May 20, 
^9^9-1 J.G.deR.H. 

SKINNER, JOHN STUART (Feb. 22, 178S- 

Mar. 21, 1851), agricultural editor and writer, 
was born in Calvert County, Md,, and spent his 
early years on the family plantation established 
by Robert Skinner, who emigrated from England 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. His 
father, Frederick, was an officer in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and later managed his o^wn plan- 
tation and one inherited by his wife, who was a 
sister of the well-known ‘"Jack” Stuart, com- 
panion of Lafayette. Skinner was educated in 
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local schools and at Charlotte Hall, a classical 
academy in St Mary’s County. At eighteen he 
hecame an assistant to the clerk of the county 
court and later began to study law at Annapolis. 
Here he was appointed reading clerk in the leg- 
islature and made a notary public for Annapolis 
by Governor Wright. At the age of twenty-one 
he was admitted to the bar. 

Following the outbreak of the War of 1812, 
President Madison made him inspector of Eu- 
ropean mail at Annapolis, and he was also des- 
ignated an agent for prisoners of war. Skinner 
successfully performed these responsible duties, 
incidentally making life-long friends among the 
British officers. In 1813 his headquarters were 
removed to Baltimore, where, Mar. 26, 1814, he 
was commissioned a purser in the navy, a posi- 
tion held throughout the war and for a number 
of years thereafter. While visiting the fleet of 
Admiral Cockburn, Skinner and Francis Scott 
Key [qru.'] were detained during a furious night 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, Sept 13-14, 
1814, following which they were released and 
returned to Baltimore. They then went to the 
“Fountain Inn,” where Key wrote “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” Skinner, impressed with 
the beauty of the song, took the manuscript and 
arranged to have it printed. From 1816 to 1837 
he was postmaster at Baltimore. In 1841 Presi- 
dent Harrison appointed him third assistant 
postmaster general, in which capacity, through 
his attention to detail he was able, it is said, to 
reduce by $200,000 the expenditures of the Unit- 
ed States post office department. In 1845, tinkler 
President Polk, he was removed from office for 
political reasons. 

Perceiving the worn-out state of much of the 
soil in Maryland and stimulated by the writings 
of John Taylor of Caroline Skinner de- 

cided in 1819 to establish an agricultural paper, 
with a view to disseminating knowledge respect- 
ing the best methods of farm practice. Accord- 
ingly, on Apr. 2, he offered to the public the ini- 
tial number of the Americm Farmer, the issue 
being held over a day lest the paper be taken for 
an April Fool joke. Although David Wiley pub- 
lished the Agricultural Museum at Georgetown 
in 1810, to Skinner belongs the honor of estab- 
lishing the first continuous, successful agricul- 
tural periodical in the United States. The Amer- 
ican Farmer quickly became the principal organ 
of expression for all those who took an active in- 
terest in agricultural improvement. In its pages 
one finds communications from such men as John 
Taylor of Caroline, Thomas Jefferson, Timo- 
thy Pickering, John Hare Powel, James Garnett, 
James Madison, Richard Peters, John H. Cocke, 
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and others of like standing. Among foreign con- 
tributors were Sir John Sinclair, Thomas W. 
Coke, and General Lafayette. Throughout the 
twenties the paper offered the best available in- 
formation on field crop cultivation, fertilization 
of soil, horticulture, new agricultural machines, 
agricultural organizations, fairs, prices, inter- 
nal improvements, and similar subjects. In Au- 
gust 1829 Skinner started the monthly publica- 
tion of the American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine, devoted to the improvement of 
American thoroughbred horses, and to veterinary 
knowledge, racing, shooting, hunting, fishing, 
and the habits of American game. It was the 
first magazine of its kind in the United States 
and was more influential than any other factor 
of its day in improving the breed of American 
horses. Finding the dual editorship too great a 
demand upon his time, he sold the American 
Farmer in 1830 for $20,000, remaining there- 
after an occasional contributor. In 1835 the 
American Turf Register was sold for $10,000 to 
Gideon B. Smith, who, four years later, sold it 
to William Trotter Porter [q.v,]. Greeley and 
McElrath, proprietors of the New Y ork T ribune, 
engaged Skinner in 1845 to edit, in New York, 
the Farmers^ Library and Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture, the first issue of which was dated 
July of that year. A portion of each number con- 
sisted of a reprint of some celebrated agricul- 
tural work, frequently foreign; the remainder 
was devoted to material on domestic and foreign 
farming, experiments, new machines, inventions, 
and similar subjects. The publication eventually 
proved too technical for popular subscription and 
at the conclusion of a three-year contract, Skin- 
ner bought the rights and established, at Phila- 
delphia, a periodical of his own entitled The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, the first num- 
ber of which^ppeared in July 1848- Its pages 
were devoted to domestic agriculture and in- 
dustry, and to advocating a protective tariff for 
both. The magazine soon attained wide popu- 
larity and Skinner continued as editor until his 
death. 

In cooperation with officials of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society he established a stock farm 
a few miles from Baltimore, where the Society 
observed the scientific breeding of horses and 
mules, various types of cattle, Tunis sheep, and 
other animals. He was also active in developing 
the Western Shore branch of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society, and a society to improve the 
breed of horses. At the time of General Lafay- 
ette’s visit to Baltimore in 1824, Skinner ar- 
ranged a special meeting of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society which Lafayette attended. The 
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two became friends, corresponded extensively, 
and Skinner acted as business ag-ent for Lafay- 
ette in the United States, and later for the La- 
fayette family. In the course of his career he 
became an honorary member of practically every 
important agricultural organization in his own 
country and abroad. Several of these presented 
him with costly sets of silver, and the South Car- 
olina Agricultural Society voted him a gold 
medal. Making use of his extensive acquaint- 
ance among officers in the United States Xavy, 
he was instrumental in having brought into the 
ITnited States useful plants, improved livestock, 
and valuable agricultural books from various 
parts of the world. As early as iSaq a quantity 
of guano was thus introduced, hut he did not 
succeed in popularizing this type of fertilizer. 

Skinner wrote The Dog and ihe Sportstnan 
(1845), and a number of monographs on agri- 
cultural subjects. He also contributed agricul- 
tural articles to leading newspapers such as the 
Albion (New York), and the Philadelphia Cou- 
rier, and edited a number of agricultural works. 
Among the latter w^ere Memoirs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society (1824) ; The Horse 
(1843) by William Youatt; Every Man His 
Own Cattle Doctor ( 1844) by Youatt and Fran- 
cis Clater ; Every Man His Own Farrier (1845) 
by Clater; and Mason's Farrier and Stud Book 
( 1848), by Richard Mason. He also added sup- 
plementary material to Franqois Guenon’s A 
Treatise on Milch Cows (1846), and John Bad- 
cock’s Farriery (1848) ; and subsequently print- 
ed, with a preface written by himself, Sheep 
Husbandry in the South (1848) by H. S. Ran- 
dall [q.v.’l, which had appeared in the Farmer/ 
Library in 1847. Skinner’s activities as an agri- 
cultural publicist were chiefly carried on for 
over twenty-five years outside of his working 
hours as a public official. On Mar. 10, 1812, he 
married Elizabeth G. Davies, by whom he had 
three sons, one of wffiom, with his widow, sur- 
vived him. Skinner’s death, at the height of his 
powers, was occasioned by an accidental fall in 
the post office at Baltimore. 

[“Memorial of J. S. Skinner, Praying the Establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Department of Government/’ 
Senate Mtsc. Doc. 120, 30 Cong., i Sess. ; The Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil (N. Y.), Apr., Dec. 1851, July 
1 854 ; B. P. Poore, Biog. Sketch of John Stuart Skiry- 
ner (repr. 1924) ; Am. Farmer (Baltimore) , Apr. 1851 ; 
Ohio Cultivator (Columbus), Apr. i, 1851; Prairie 
Farmer (Chicago), May 1851 ; Am. Agriculturist 
(N. Y.), May 1851 ; Cultivator (Albany), May 1851 ; 
Am. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1928; Minn. Hist., Dec. 1933; 
W. E. Ogilvie, Pioneer Agricultural I ourmlists (1927), 
privately printed ; E. G. Swem, “A Contribution to the 
Bibliog. of Agriculture in Va./’ Bull. Va. State Lib,, 
Jan.-Apr. 1918; Baltimore Clipper, Mar. 22, 1851; 
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Myrtle Helfrich, “A Baltimore Pioneer of Farm and 
Turf,” in The Sun (Baitimore), Feb. 17, 1935.] 

H.A.K— r. 

SKINNER, THOMAS HARVEY (IVIar. 7, 
r79i-Feb. i, 1871), Presbyterian clergyman, 
educator, and author, seventh of the thirteen chil- 
dren of Joshua and Martha Ann Skinner, was 
born at Harvey’s Neck, N. C. The mother, rear- 
ed an Episcopalian, became a member of the 
Baptist Church, and her husband, a Quaker, fol- 
lowed her into that communion. Their dwelling 
served as the neighborhood schoolhouse, the 
elder Skinner employing the schoolmaster. Here 
Thomas received his early education; later, he 
attended two other schools, and eventually en- 
rolled as a student at Edenton Academy. The 
rapid progress which he made induced his eld- 
est brother, Joseph, an Edenton attorney, to as- 
sume in 1804 the direction of Thomas’ further 
education, and for three years the boy was a mem- 
ber of the brother’s home. Entering the College 
of New Jersey in 1807, he won distinction in 
mathematics, and was graduated in 1809. For a 
year and a half he read law in his brother’s office, 
serving also as clerk of the superior court. 

About to be admitted to the bar, he decided in 
1811, partly as a result of the death in a ship- 
wreck of his youngest brother, John, to enter the 
Presbyterian ministry. Accordingly, he studied 
theology at Princeton, N. J., under President 
Samuel Stanhope Smith Iq.v.] of the College of 
New Jersey ; at Savannah, Ga., under Dr. Henry 
Kollock; and at Elizabethtowm, N. J., in the 
home of Dr. John McDowell On June 10, 

1813, he was ordained at Philadelphia and be- 
came co-pastor with Dr. Jacob J, Janeway of 
the Second Presbyterian Church. He served in 
this capacity until 1816, vigorously preaching 
New School theology. Opposition developing, 
he resigned, and became pastor of the Fifth 
Church, to which small congregation on Locust 
Street about seventy members of the Second 
Church followed him. Seven years later a new 
edifice was dedicated at a more desirable loca- 
tion on Arch Street Here his doctrinal sermons 
attracted crowded evening audiences. He re- 
mained with this congregation, except for a 
few months when he was in charge of the Pine 
Street Church, Boston, for nearly sixteen years. 

After repeated invitations, in 1832 he accepted 
the professorship of sacred rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. Here he labored ardu- 
ously in the then new task of teaching homiletics. 
His love of active preaching, however, together 
with the fact that his health had become im- 
paired, led him in 1835 to undertake the pastor- 
ate of the new Mercer Street Presbyterian 
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Churcli, New York. Here he remained^ more 
than twelve years, a period in the church s his- 
tory characterized by able preaching and reli- 
gious revival. He also gave much aid in the 
work of establishing and stabilizing Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. From its founding, in 1836, 
he was a director, and in 1848, when poor health 
compelled him to relinquish his pastorate, a par- 
ishioner endowed a chair of sacred rhetoric 
there, with special reference to its occupancy by 
Skinner. 

He remained connected with Union until his 
death, at New York, twenty-three years later. 
In 1854 he was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly (New School). He had earlier pub- 
lished several books, of which Aids to Preaching 
and Hearing (1839) was perhaps the most no- 
table, and during his years at Union he issued 
several others, among them Pastoral Theology 
(1853) and Homiletics (1854)? both editions of 
Alexandre R. Yinet’s works, prepared with much 
care and evidence of learning. He was also the 
author of Discussions in Theology (1868) and 
of a biography of his brother, The Life and Char-- 
acter of the Late Joseph B. Skinner (1853). 
During his career he did noteworthy work in 
systematizing the teaching of homiletics and in 
promoting broader theological views and closer 
interdenominational relations. Personally he was 
a man of cultivation, sincerity, simplicity, and 
deep spirituality. He was married and one of 
his children, Thomas Harvey Skinner (1820— 
92), was professor of theology at McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago. 

[G. L. Prentiss, A Discourse in Memory of Thomas 
Harvey Skinner (1871) ; E. F. Hatfield, The Early An- 
nals of Union Theological Sent. (1876) ; Gen. Cat. of 
the Coll, of Y. J. (1896) ; Princeton Theological Sem. 
Biog. Cat. C1909) ; Y. Y. Observer, Feb. 9, 1871 ; N. Y. 
Tribune^ Feb. 2, 1871-] p. p. jr. 

SKINNER, WILLIAM (Nov. 14, 1824-Feb. 
28, 1902), silk manufacturer, the son of John 
and Sarah (Hollins) Skinner, was born in Lon- 
don, England. He received some private in- 
struction, but at an early age went to work in the 
silk dyeing establishment where his father was 
employed. In 1843 his employer’s son, who had 
started a dyeing establishment in Florence, 
Mass., sent to England for a foreman and Wil- 
liam came to the United States to take the po- 
sition. When his employer failed, Skinner took 
over the business, out of which grew the Nono- 
tuck Company. In 1848, with Joseph Warner, 
he started the manufacture of sewing silk. This 
partnership was short-lived, however, and Skin- 
ner then built a mill between Haydenville and 
Williamsburg, Mass., on a site later called Skin- 
nersville. There his business flourished and of- 
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fices were opened in Mew York and other cities. 
He built houses for his employees and a substan- 
tial home for himself, but all were destroyed, 
with the exception of his own home, when, in the 
flood of 1874, the Mill River dam gave way. 
Undaunted by this disaster, he set about looking 
for another location and finally decided upon 
Holyoke, Mass., where the Holyoke Water Pow- 
er Company offered him a large tract of land if 
he would erect a mill. His credit being good and 
his personal integrity well known, he had no 
difficulty in reestablishing his business. When 
his two sons were taken into partnership in 1883, 
the name of the concern became William Skin- 
ner & Sons. The firm gave special attention to 
broad-silk weaving, and its cotton-back satins 
and linings were popular throughout the coun- 
try, “Skinner’s Satin” being accepted as the hall- 
mark of excellence in lining material. 

Skinner was married on Apr. 12, 1848, to 
Nancy Edwards Warner of Northampton, Mass., 
the sister of his partner. She died about two 
years later and on May 15, 1856, he married 
Sarah Elizabeth Allen, daughter of Capt. Joseph 
Allen of Northampton. They were the parents 
of seven, children, five daughters and two sons. 
He took a keen interest in the affairs of the city 
in which he lived, was president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Holyoke, and of the 
board of directors of the Holyoke City Hospital, 
which he founded and in which he took a keen 
interest until his death. He gave generously to 
the Holyoke Young Men^s Christian Association 
and to the public library, and made gifts to Vas- 
sar College and to Mount Holyoke College, of 
which he was a trustee. From the time of its 
formation in 1872 he was a director of the Silk 
Association of America. Known as the ^‘Old 
Roman’' to his intimates, he had a rugged per- 
sonality and his word was never questioned. 

[Am. Silk Jour., Apr. 1902; XXX Ann. Report of 
the Silk Asso. of America (1902) ; Hist, of the Conn. 
Valley in Mass. (1879), II, 926; Springfield Daily 
Republican, Mar, i, 1902; information as to certain 
facts from Joseph A. Skinner, a son.] B.R. 

SLADE, JOSEPH ALFRED (c. 1824-Mar. 
10, 1864), reputed 'bad man,” variously known 
as “Jack,” “Alf,” and “Cap” Slade, was born at 
or near Carlyle, Clinton County, 111 . The earliest 
available record concerning liim is of May 22, 
1847, when he enlisted in the army. After more 
than a year’s uneventful service in New Mexico, 
he was mustered out at Alton in October 1848. 
He is next heard of, in the late fifties, as a 
freighter and wagon-train boss in the employ of 
Russell, Majors & Waddell. In the spring of 
i860, after the firm had organized its overland 
stage service, he was made a division agent at 
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Julesburg, in what is now Colorado, -with in- 
structions to rid the region of bandits preying 
upon the company's propert>\ In an encounter 
with ''Old Jules’’ Reni (or Rene Jules, as one 
writer insists) Slade shot his antagonist to death, 
cut off his ears, and nailed them up to dry, later, 
it is said, wearing one of them as a watch-charm. 

Transferred to a more westerly division, he 
continued to prove a scourge to evil-doers. 
Mark Twain, who in August i86i met him at a 
Wyoming station, says that he then bore the 
reputation of having killed twenty-six men. In 
1862 the stages were withdrawn to a more south- 
erly line, and Slade was transferred to a new sta- 
tion, Virginia Dale, a hundred miles north of 
Denver. Unaccountably, he had by this time be- 
come a brawling drunkard, and in the fall of the 
year was discharged. With his companion, a 
dashing and attractive frontier woman whose 
given name was Maria Virginia and whose sur- 
name may have been Dale, he set out in the 
spring of 1863 ^ small freighting 

outfit for the Montana gold diggings. Settling 
on a small ranch near Virginia City, he conduct- 
ed a number of freighting expeditions and for a 
time was peaceful. Later, he again began drink- 
ing heavily and indulging in outbursts of drunken 
rowd}ism. When arrested, in IMarch 1864, he 
defied the People’s Court, and subsequently, re- 
volver in hand, made threats against the judge. 
A joint meeting of the Vigilantes of Virginia 
City and the miners of the adjoining camp of 
Nevada decreed his execution, and though he 
begged pitifully for his life, he was promptly 
hanged. The body was embalmed in alcohol and 
buried in Salt Lake City. ' 

Slade was of sturdy build. When sober he was 
genial and friendly, according to Mark Twain 
“the most gentlemanly-appearing, quiet and 
affable officer” found along the road (post, p. 
87) ; but when drunk he was a ferocious ruffian. 
Though the accounts of his numerous killings 
have been disputed by some writers, they were 
fully accepted by Frank A. Root, who entered 
the company’s service in Colorado only a few 
months after Slade’s departure and who had 
every opportunity to learn the facts. 

ZRecord of the Services of III. Soldiers in the Black 
Hawk War .. . and in the Mexican War (1882) ; 
Granville Stuart, Forty Years om the Frontier (1925), 
I, 151 ; F. A. Root and Wm. E. Comiellcv, The Over- 
land Stage to Cd. (1901); N. P. Langford, Vigilante 
Days and Ways (1890), vol. II; T. J. Dimsdale, The 
Vigilantes of Mont. (2nd ed., 1882) ; Emerson Hough, 
The Story of ike Outlaw (1907); Hoffman Bimey, 
Vigilcmtes (1929) ; E. L. Sabin, Wild Men of the Wild 
West (1929) ; Mark Twain (S. L. Gemens), Roughing' 

n (1873).] wj.G. 
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SLADE, WILLIAM (May 9, 1786-Jan. 16, 

statesman and educator, was born at 
Cornwall. Vt., the son of Capt William Slade, 
a veteran of the Revolution, who had moved to 
Vermont from Washington, Conn., about 1783. 
He was a descendant of William Slade who was 
in Lebanon, Conn., as early as 1716. The young- 
est William’s mother was Rebecca (Plumb). Af- 
ter preparatory work in the Addison County 
grammar school at Middlebury and four years at 
^liddlebury College, where he w^as graduated in 
1807, Slade studied law in the office of Judge 
Joel Doolittle of Middlebury. Admitted to the 
bar in the summer of 1810, he at once opened an 
office in the same \dilage. Clients, however, were 
few, and the excitement of a bitter political con- 
test in hiS' state drew him into politics. 

Like his father he was an ardent Democrat 
and he now devoted himself heart and soul to the 
interests of his party. Speeches and pamphlets 
were puny vreapons against the Federalist press 
of Middlebury; Slade, therefore, in 1813, helped 
to found the Colmnbmt Patriot, a w^eekly news- 
paper, which two years later became the National 
Standard (Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, n.s. voL XXXY, 1925, p. 125). 
Soon he was its proprietor and editor, conduct- 
ing in connection wdth it a book printing and 
selling establishment. The Patriot was a decided 
political success and it wms partly responsible for 
the Democratic triumph in Vermont in 1815; 
as a business venture, however, it was a failure 
and by 1817 Slade was ruined. Refusing bank- 
ruptcy, he wms saddled with a heavy debt which 
he struggled the rest of his life to repay; hence, 
in part, his eager search for political office. 

Fortunately, the Democratic triumph of 1815 
carried him into the office of secretary of state, 
a post which he filled with credit until 1823. 
Meanwhile ( 1816--22) , he was judge of the court 
of his county. Having relinquished his state of- 
fices, he served as a clerk in the Department of 
State, at Washington (1824-29), until dis- 
charged at the beginning of Jackson’s adminis- 
tration. He had married Abigail Foote of Mid- 
dlebury, Feb. 5, 1810, by whom he had nine 
children, and he now sought to support his family 
by resuming his practice of law; but politics re- 
mained his prime interest and the main source 
of his livelihood. While serving as state’s at- 
torney for Addison County he was elected in 
1830 to Congress, where he sat for twelve years, 
in the course of time joining the Whig party. 
He distinguished himself as an uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, and with John Qumcf 
Adams fought tenaciously against the gag rules. 
Though not a great orator, he was a quick-wittai 
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and a ready debater with a command of searing 
phrases which enraged the Southern represen- 
tatives. With an eye to the Vermont woolen in- 
dustry he was a persistent champion of protective 
tariffs. 

For one year (1843-44) after his retirement 
from Congress he was reporter of the state su- 
preme court, resigning to become governor, in 
which office he served from 1844 to 1846. Under 
his leadership the legislature provided for a geo- 
logical survey of the state and for a thorough 
reorganization of the public school system. He 
bitterly opposed the admission of Texas to the 
Union and the policy which led to war with 
Mexico. Before the end of his second term as 
governor he had lost the support of many influ- 
ential Whig leaders, partly because of his bitter 
public controversy with Samuel S. Phelps, Whig 
senator from Vermont, whom, it was charged, 
Slade wished to supersede. His political career 
ended, he became corresponding secretary and 
general agent of the Board of National Popular 
Education. Indefatigable in this congenial work, 
which he continued until a few weeks before his 
death, he traveled through most of the Northern 
states, founding local societies and recruiting 
teachers in the East for service along the West- 
ern frontier. Besides many speeches in and out 
of Congress and his annual reports to the edu- 
cational board, he published the Vernont State 
Papers (1823), a volume of documents on the 
early history of the state, and The Laws of Ver- 
mont of a Publich and Permanent Nature (1825), 
He died in Middlebury. 

[T. B. Peck, William Slade of Windsor, Conn., and 
His Descendants (1910) ; Cat. of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Middlebury Coll. (19:28) ; Lyman Matthews, 
Hist, of the Town of Cornwall, Vt. (1862); Samuel 
Swift, Hist, of the Town of Middlebury (1859) ; M. D. 
Gilman, The Bibliog. of Vt. (1897) ; J. M. Comstock, 
A List of the Principal Civil Officers of Vt. (1918) ; J. 
G, Ullery, Men of Vt. (1894) ; W. H. Crockett, Ver- 
mont, voL III (1921) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vols. VII, IX, X 
(1876}.] P-D.-E. 

SLAFTER, EDMUND FARWELL (May 
30, i8i6~Sept 22, 1906), Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, author, was born at Norwich, Vt, 
the seventh of the ten children of Sylvester and 
Mary (Johnson) Slafter, and a descendant of 
John Slaughter (Slafter) who emigrated from 
England to Massachusetts in 1680, and later 
went to Connecticut, Edmund^s great-grand- 
father, Samuel, was one of the original proprie- 
tors of Norwich, Vt. The boy grew up on his 
fathers farm in Thetford, preparing for college 
at the local academy. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1840, and studied at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1840-41 and 1842-44. On 
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July 12, 1844, he was ordained a deacon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and on July 30 
of the following year, priest. He served as rec- 
tor of St. Peter^s Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
(1844-46), and of St. John’s Church at Jamaica 
Plain (1846-53). Meanwhile, he had married, 
Aug. 16, 184^, Mary Anne Hazen of Boston^ 
who brought him sufficient wealth to permit him 
to retire from pastoral work when his health 
weakened in 1853. His vigor restored by 1857, 
he became superintendent, for his denomination, 
of the American Bible Society. This post he held 
for twenty years. Since its duties were not bur- 
densome, he had ample leisure for the quiet ac- 
tivities of the scholar which he pursued for the 
rest of his long life. 

From the time he joined the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society in 1861 he was 
one of its most active members. From 1867 to 
1887 he was its corresponding secretary; from 
1867 to 1889, a director; from 1879 to 1889 ^ 
member of its committee on publication; and to 
the end of his life a frequent contributor to its 
Register. His interest in genealogy, evinced by 
the study of bis own family, Memorial of John 
Slafter (1869), soon ripened into historical re- 
search. The results of bis labors appeared in the 
publications of the Prince Society, an organiza- 
tion formed in 1858 to preserve and extend the 
knowledge of American history by editing and 
printing important source material. Slafter 
served as its secretary in 1865-66 and as its vice- 
president from 1866 to 1880, when he became its 
president, which position he held until his death. 
Of its monographs he edited Sir William Alex- 
ander and American Colonisation (1873), Foy- 
ages of the Northmen to America (1877), y’oy- 
ages of Samuel de Champlam (3 vols., 1878- 
82), and Johrt Checkley, or, The Evolution of 
Religious Tolerance in Massachusetts Bay (2 
vols., 1897) . He also contributed a well docu- 
mented chapter on Champlain to the fourth vol- 
ume (1885) of Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America. Among his minor 
publications were contributions to the journals 
of other New England societies. 

Slafter maintained an active interest in the 
work of his Church long after he gave up preach- 
ing. From 1884 until his death he was regis- 
trar of the diocese of Massachusetts ; and to him 
is due the foundation and development of the 
rich diocesan library. During a considerable pe- 
riod he was also assistant to the rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. Absorbed as he was in his- 
torical and religious work, he yet found time for 
the successful management of his moderate for- 
tune, which he increased considerably. Having 
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no children, he bequeathed his estate to various 
educational and charitable institutions. The por- 
trait of himself, which he left to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, shows a kindly, sensi- 
tive face, and a strong, firm chin. He died at 
Hampton, N. H. 

llVho’s Who in America^, 1906-07 ; C. K. Bolton in 
Xew England Hist, and Ceneal. Reg., Apr. 1907; 
M. D. Gilman, The Bibliog. of FT. (1897); The Prince 
Society, 1903; Boston Daily Advertiser ^ Sept 24, 
^906.] P.D.E. 

SLATER, JOHN FOX (Mar. 4, 1815-May 7, 
1884), manufacturer, philanthropist, was born in 
Slatersville, R. L His father was John Slater 
who emigrated from England to the United 
States about 1804 after having familiarized him- 
self with machinery for the making of yarns and 
cloths. His mother was Ruth (Bucklin) Slater 
of Pawttucket, R. I., where Samuel Slater [gxt], 
an uncle, had established the first cotton mill in 
the United States. Young Slater received a good 
education and attended academies in Plainfield, 
Conn., and at Wrentham and Wilbraham, Alass. 
When he was seventeen, he began wmrk in his 
father’s woolen mill at Hopeville, Conn., of 
which he was placed in full charge by the time 
he was twenty-one. He was next entrusted with 
the management of his father’s cotton mill in the 
nearby village of Jew^ett City. About 1842 he 
removed to Norwich, Conn., where he died some 
forty years later. On May 13, 1844, married 
Marianna L. Hubbard, by whom he had six chil- 
dren. On the passing aw^ay of his father in 1843 
he came into a modest fortune. He at once 
formed an equal partnership with his brother 
William S. Slater to manufacture cotton and 
woolen goods. In the course of a few decades he 
became very wealthy. "When he and his brother 
dissolved their partnership in 1872 he retained 
the Jew^ett City mill and also an interest in the 
Ponemah mill at Taftville, a suburb of Norwich. 
This cost $1,500,000 to build and when opened 
on Nov. 16, 1871, was probably the second larg- 
est plant of its kind in the world. 

He was of a devout disposition and contrib- 
uted liberally both to the erection and upkeep of 
the Park Congregational Church of Norwich, 
of which he was a member. Always interested 
in educational questions, he in 1868 helped to 
found and endow the Norwich Free Academy. 
Influenced by the successful working of the 
Peabody Education Fund for negroes he finally 
decided, probably without any outside sugges- 
tion, to give a million dollars toward conferring 
Christian education upon the lately emancipated 
population of the Southern states. On Apr. 28, 
1882, the New York legislature passed an act 
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incorporating the John F. Slater Fund, and in 
the following month he transferred the promised 
million to its first board of trustees, of which the 
president was Rutherford B. Hayes. This mu- 
nificent gift w’as widely acclaimed, and Congress 
passed a resolution thanking the donor and be- 
stowing on him a gold medal. Slater, disliking 
publicitv", did not even strive for the perpetua- 
tion of his own name. He expressly directed that 
his fund might be wound up after thirty-three 
years should there be no serious need for it. 
However, the fund still {1935) exists and in the 
fifty years following its establishment it distrib- 
uted nearly four million dollars, mainly in aiding 
the training of teachers for the colored race, 

[Documents relating to the origin and work of the 
Slater Trustees 1S82 to 1894 (1894) ; S. H. Howe, 
Brief Memoir of the Life of John F. Slater,” The Trus- 
tees of the John F. Slater Fund Occasional Papers, No. 
2 (1894) ; B. C. Gilman, Memorial Sketch of John F. 
Slater (18S5); Proc. of the Trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, 1S84 (1885); Vital Records of Nomich, 
pt. 2 (1913), p. 907; Appletofis'' Ann. Cyc. . . . 1S84 
(1885) ; N. y. Daily Tribune, Mar. 8, 1884.] 

H.G.V. 

SLATER, SAMUEL (June 9, 1768-Apr. 21, 
1^35 )> founder of the American cotton industry, 
was born at “Holly House’' in Belper, Derby- 
shire, England, w’here his father William Slater, 
a respected, educated independent farmer, lived 
and tilled his own land. His mother was Eli2a- 
beth (Fox) Slater. Young Slater received the 
ordinary English education, in which he mani- 
fested a particular interest in mathematics. Ap- 
preciating this, his father arranged that upon the 
completion of his education Samuel should en- 
ter the employ of a neighbor, Jedediah Strutt, 
who was in partnership with Richard Arkwrright 
in the development of cotton manufacturing ma- 
chinery. When he -was fourteen his father died 
suddenly, and on Jan. 8, 1783, he was appren- 
ticed to Strutt for six and a half years. Strutt’s 
natural interest in his friend’s son, coupled with 
Slater’s unusual aptitude, created an affection 
between the two which Strutt showed in advice 
and help. Although Strutt believed that cotton 
manufacturing in England would always yield 
a living to the individual manufacturer, he saw 
no great future for it Influenced by this opin- 
ion and by the advertisements of bounties of- 
fered by the state legislatures in America for 
experienced textile men and machines. Slater de- 
cided to go to America. Since at that time the 
exportation from England of any data relative 
to textile machinery was prohibited, he set out 
fii^t to acquaint himself thoroughly with cot- 
ton machinery as made by Arkwright, James 
Hargreaves, and Samuel Crompton. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship 'when he was a little 
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over twenty-one, he remained for a short time 
to supervise Strutf s mill and the erection of new 
works, and to get a general knowledge of the 
business, and then in September 1789 embarked 
for America — in disguise, since the emigration 
of textile workers was forbidden — carrying all 
of his information in his head. He reached New 
York in November and was first employed by 
the New York Manufacturing Company. In 
January 1790 he met Moses Brown in Provi- 
dence, P. r., and on Apr. 5, 1790, signed a con- 
tract with Almy & Brown to reproduce Ark- 
wright's cotton machinery for them. Brown 
had a wooden spinning-frame that was not satis- 
factory and was quite ready to agree to the 
building of new machinery. Almost a year passed 
before the first machines were put into opera- 
tion, for Slater was handicapped by lack both of 
skilled mechanics and of tools, but sales of Amer- 
ican-made cotton yarn began almost immediate- 
ly thereafter. In 1793 they built their first fac- 
tory in Pawtucket under the firm name of Almy, 
Brown & Slater. On Oct. 2, 1791, Slater mar- 
ried a daughter of Aziel Wilkinson, Hannah 
Wilkinson, who is said to have conceived the 
idea of making sewing-thread of fine cotton yarn 
instead of linen and to have produced thread so 
satisfactory that her brothers established a fac- 
tory to make it. In 1798, still continuing his re- 
lationship with Almy & Brown, he formed a 
partnership with his father-in-law and brothers- 
in-law, known as Samuel Slater & Company. 
Manufacturing their own machinery, they erect- 
ed their first cotton manufacturing plant near 
Pawtucket; subsequently they began the spin- 
ning of yarn in Smithfield, R. I. (later called 
Slatersville), and at East Webster, Mass. They 
reestablished a defunct cotton mill at Jewett City, 
Conn., and finally erected a mill at Amoskeag 
Falls, N. H., on the Merrimac River, which was 
the foundation of the great manufacturing in- 
dustries now located at Manchester. Besides 
these large mill operations, which he directed 
until his death, Slater was an incorporator and 
for fifteen years president of the Manufacturers' 
Bank in Pawtucket. After the death of his first 
wife in 1812, he married Esther, widow of 
Robert Parkinson of Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1817. 
There were nine children by the first marriage 
(MTiite, post) p. 242), of whom six sons were 
living in 1817. 


[G. S. White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, the Father 
X (1836) ; Henry Howe, Memoirs 

gr the mast Eminent Am. Mechanics (1844) ; W. R. 
Bagimll, Samuel Slaier and the Early Developments of 
the Cotton Manufacture in the U, S. (1800) : F L. 
Lewton,^ Samuel Slater and the Oldest Cotton Ma- 
chinery in Ann. Report Smithsonian Inst., 

19:26 ; The Slater Mills at Webster (n.d.) ; The Biog. 
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Cyc. of Rep. Men of R. I. (1881) ; J. D, Van Slvct 
Representatives of New England (2 vols., 1879) • fias 
sena Goodrich, Hist. Sketch of the Town of Pawtt/rhZ 
(1876); ‘The Slater Cotton Centennial, 1790-^ 
Providence Daily four, and Evening Bull.^ Sept ^20 
1890; obituary in Manufacturers and Farmers four* 
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C.W.M— n. 


SLATTERY, CHARLES LEWIS (Dec. 9, 
1867-Mar. 12, 1930), bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
son of the Rev. George Sidney Leffingwell and 
Emma McClellan (Hall) Slattery. He was a de- 
scendant of Thomas Slattery who emigrated 
from Ireland and was in Westerly, R. I., some 
time before 1780. Charles's father, a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church, died in early life, leav- 
ing his family little more than an inspiring tra- 
dition. Returning to Maine with his widowed 
mother, young Slattery grew up in an environ- 
ment of culture and natural beauty. The Rev. 
Harry P. Nichols of Brunswick, and, later, Bish- 
op Phillips Brooks, were the mentors of his 
youth. He graduated with honors from Har- 
vard in 1891 and from the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, in 1894. On June 20 of the 
same year he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Lawrence, and on June 8, 1895, priest. 

From 1894 to 1896 he was a master at Groton 
School and rector of St. Andrew's Church, 
Ayer, Mass. In the latter year he became dean 
of the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour, at 
Faribault, Mina, while Bishop Henry B, Whip- 
ple [q.v^, * Apostle to the Indians," was still liv- 
ing. In 1907 he was called to Christ Church, 
Springfield, Mass., where he served until 1910, 
when he became rector of Grace Church, New 
York City, in succession to the Rev. William R. 
Huntington He was elected bishop coad- 

jutor of Massachusetts on May 3, 1922, and was 
consecrated at Trinity Church, Boston, on Oct. 
31, of the same year. When Bishop Lawrence 
retired, May 30, 1927, Bishop Slattery auto- 
matically succeeded him. He died at his home 
in Boston after a brief illness, and he was buried 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge. 

Slattery was preeminently a scholar and a 
pastor. ‘‘He had a consuming love of books and 
of sound learning. He combined a sensitiveness 
to truth with a fine appreciation of beauty" 
(Churchman, Apr. 5, 1930, p. 10). During the 
thirty-five years of his busy ministry he wrote a 
total of some twenty-five volumes as well as 
countless occasional papers for the periodical 
press. Among his best known works were: The 
Master of the World: A Study of Christ (1906) ; 
Life beyond Life: A Study of Immortality 
(1907) ; The Historic Ministry and the Present 
Christ: An Appeal far Unity (1908) ; The An- 
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thority of Religions Experience (1912); JVhy 
Men Fray (1916); The Holy Communion 
(igiS) ; The Ministry (1921 ) ; Following Christ 
(1928), and biographies of Felix Reville Bru- 
not, Edward Lincoln Atkinson, Alexander Viets 
Griswold Allen, William Austin Smith, and 
Da^^dd Hummell Greer. To the Church at large 
his supreme contribution was his devoted labor 
during fifteen years toward the revision and en- 
richment of the Book of Common Prayer, a task 
which he lived to complete and the fruits of 
which he saw generally accepted. In all his work 
he combined liberality of outlook with great spir- 
ituality. As a parish priest and guide he showed 
real genius. Equipped ivith an abundant nat- 
ural love for pastoral duty, he conceived it a 
privilege to maintain close personal touch with 
his people, and was tireless in his endeavor to be 
a true shepherd to his flock. 

The calls made upon him, however, were nu- 
merous and varied. For many years he was gen- 
eral chairman of the Church Congress in the 
United States. He served on the Church com- 
missions on the h^Tnnal and the lectionary, and 
was chairman of the commission on the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer. He lectured at 
the Seabury Divinity School, 1905-07, and at 
the Berkeley Divinity School, 1909-10, and gave 
the Paddock lectures at the General Theological 
Seminary, 1911-12, and the West lectures at 
Stanford University, 1915. He was an overseer 
of Harvard College, a trustee of Boston Univer- 
sity and of Brooks School, Andover, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Wellesley Col- 
lege. On Nov. 19, 1923, he was married to Sarah, 
daughter of Bishop Lawrence, by whom he was 
survived. 

[H. C. Robbins, Charles Lewis Slattery (1931); 
Boston Transcript, Mar. 13-15, 1930; iV. Y. Times, 
Nov. 30 , 1933, June z, 1927, Mar. 13, 1930; Church- 
man, Mar. 33, Apr. 5, 1930; Living Church, Mar. 33, 
39, 1930; the Mes of Church Militant, 1933— 30; 
Who^s Who in America, 1938-39 ; and infarmation 
from personal friends.] J.W.F. 

SLAUGHTER, PHILIP (Oct. 26, 1808-June 
12, 1890), Episcopal clergyman, historian, was 
born at his fatheris home, “Springfield,^^ in Cul- 
peper County, Va., a descendant of a family that 
had been prominent in Culpeper County since 
the earlier years of its settlement; his parents 
were Philip Slaughter, a captain in the American 
Revolution, and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Col. Thomas Towles, of Lancaster County, Va., 
and widow of William Brock. After preliminary 
training at an academy in Winchester, in 1825 
the younger Philip entered the University of 
Virginia, finishing his course in 1828. For five 
years he practised law, giving up this profes- 
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sion in order to prepare himself for the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, at Alexandria. 

Ordained deacon in iMay 1834 and advanced 
to the priesthood in July 1835, he w'as in active 
pastoral work for about twelve years, serving 
the Church in Middleburg, Ya. ; Christ Church, 
Georgetown, D. C. ; Ivleade and Johns parishes, 
Fauquier County^ ; and for the last five years of 
this period, St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg. 

He quickly came into prominence as a remark- 
ably effective preacher of the intensely evangel- 
ical type, and his services were in constant de- 
mand in series of meetings, called “Ass'Ocia- 
tions.” In connection with these, he preached in 
many of the city churches and rural parishes of 
Virginia. Though brief, writes a biographer, his 
active ministry was ^‘brilliant and effective. He 
had all the personal inagrietism, the fire and 
spiritual power of Whitefield. Great crowds at- 
tended on his ministry and conversions were 
numbered by the hundred” i Brock, post, p. xii). 

His health failing, he spent the years 184S and 
1849 in travel in Europe, and was then compelled 
to give up the hope of further continuous pas- 
toral tvork. Returning to Richmond, he estab- 
lished in 1850 the Virginia Coloniaationist, a pe- 
riodical published in the interests of the coloni- 
zation of negro slaves in Africa. For five years 
he edited this periodical with signal ability, and 
was successful in enlisting the interest of the 
Virginia legislature and in securing large ap- 
propriations for the project. He then removed 
to his own home on Slaughter’s Mountain in 
Culpeper County. With the aid of friends he 
erected a church building upon his father’s farm 
in which he preached as his health permitted. 
The church was destroyed during the Civil War. 
Driven from his home by invading forces, he 
found refuge with his family in Petersburg. 
While sojourning here he published a religious 
paper, the Army and Nazy Messenger, for dis- 
tribution among the soldiers of the Confederate 
army. At the close of the war he returned to his 
home in Culpeper County and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to historical and genealogical 
studies, in which from early life he had been in- 
terested. 

In 1846 he published A History of Bristol Par- 
ish, and the following year, A History of Ct. 
George's Parish, both of which were revised and 
republished, the former in 1879 by Slaughter 
himself, and the latter in 1890 by Dr. R. A. 
Brock. The publication of these doubtless did 
much to arouse interest in the preservaticm of 
the original records of many other parishes and 
the protection of the historic records of the state. 
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Slaughter had formulated a plan for the prepa- 
ration of a general history of the old parishes 
and families of Virginia and for years had been 
g-athering material, but his declining health com- 
pelled him to relinquish the task and to turn over 
the material to Bishop William Meade [g.z;.], 
who after years of research published in 1857 his 
monumental work, Old Churches, Ministers^ and 
Families of Virginia. Slaughter himself wrote 
A History of St. MarVs Parish ( 1877) /nd had 
practically completed, at the time of his death, 
The History of Truro Parish, which was pub- 
lished in 1908 by Rev. Edward L, Goodwin. In 
addition to his parish histories, Slaughter was 
the author of many historical books, pamphlets, 
and addresses, among the most important being: 
The Virginian History of African Colonisation 
(1855) ; A Sketch of the Life of Randolph Fair- 
fax (1864) ; Memoir of Col. Joshua Fry (1880) ; 
Christianity the Key to the Character and Ca- 
reer of Washington (1886). His more signifi- 
cant monographs include his address at the semi- 
centennial celebration of the Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia (1873) ; a paper on historic 
churches of Virginia printed in W. S. Perry’s 
The History of the American Episcopal Church 
(1885); “The Colonial Church in Virginia,” 
published in Addresses and Historical Papers 
Before the Centennial Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Virginia (1885) ; and a bi- 
ography of the Rt. Rev. William Meade, in 
Memorial Biographies of the New England His- 
toric and Genealogical Society (vol. IV, 1885). 

The Diocese of Virginia elected him histori- 
ographer of the diocese in 1879, and after his 
death honored him by giving his name to a par- 
ish in that part of Culpeper County in which he 
lived. On June 20, 1834, he married Anne 
Sophia, daughter of Dr. Thomas Semmes, of 
Alexandria, Va., who with one daughter sur- 
vived him. 

[Biog. sketcli by R. A. Brock in Slaughter’s History 
of St. George's Parish (2nd ed., 1890) ; Southern 
Churchman, June 19, 26, July 10, 1890 ; Richmond Dis- 
patch, June 15, i8go ; reports of the historiographer 
and other records in the council journals of the Dio- 
cese of Ya.] (3. M. B. 

SLEEPER, JACOB (hTov. 21, 1802-Mar. 31, 
1889), merchant, philanthropist, son of Jacob 
and Olive (Dinsdale) Sleeper, was born in New- 
castle, Me. He received his early education in 
the common schools and at Lincoln Academy. 
When he was fourteen, his parents died and he 
was placed in the care of his uncle in Belfast, 
where he worked in the latter’s store and subse- 
quently in a store of his own. Seeking medical 
relief from a lameness which troubled him all 
through life, though it did not noticeably affect 
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him, in 1825 he went to Boston, where he was a 
bookkeeper for True & Brodhead, dealers in 
naval supplies. Here he received the business 
training which in 1835 led him to form a part- 
nership with Andrew Carney, a clothier. Car- 
ney’s contracts for furnishing clothing to the 
navy, made before the panic of 1837, proved espe- 
cially profitable in a period of falling prices and 
the firm prospered steadily. When Sleeper with- 
drew from business in 1850, his fortune was 
estimated to be $250,000, a sum which invest- 
ments in real estate increased considerably. 

After his retirement he became interested for 
a brief time in politics. He was a member of 
the state House of Representatives in 1851 and 
1852 ; of the Governor’s Council from 1859 to 
1861 inclusive; and an alderman of Boston in 
1852 and 1853. As candidate for mayor in the 
latter year on the Young Men’s League ticket, 
he was defeated. His greatest interest, how- 
ever, was the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he became a member at the age of twenty- 
one. For fifty-nine years he was superintendent 
of the Sunday School of the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Boston, and for 
forty-six years treasurer of the church’s board 
of trustees. He was an original member of the 
Bostop. Wesleyan Association, frequently serv- 
ing as its president, and was a liberal supporter 
of the New England Methodist Historical So- 
ciety, of which, also, he was president. As a 
trustee of Wesleyan University from 1844 to 
1878, and as an overseer of Harvard from 1856 
to 1868, he became greatly interested in educa- 
tion, and devoted much time to the study of it, 
both in the United States and in England. This 
interest led to his becoming, in 1869, one of the 
three founders of Boston University, the other 
two being Lee Clafiin and Isaac Rich [q.v."]. 
Sleeper’s total benefactions to this university ex- 
ceeded $500,000, nearly all of it given during 
his lifetime. He was its treasurer, 1869-73, 
and vice-president of its corporation, 1875-89. 
Among his other educational interests were Wil- 
braham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., the New 
England Female Medical College, which in 1873 
united with the Boston University School of 
Medicine, and the New England Conservatory 
of Music. His private philanthropies were in- 
numerable, his practice being to give away 
yearly the bulk of his income. He himself fol- 
lowed the advice he proffered a friend, “Do as 
much good as you can, and don’t make a fuss 
about it.” He was married twice : first, May 7, 
1827, to Eliza Davis ; and second, Apr. 7, 1835, 
to her sister Maria. He had three daughters and 
a son. His death occurred in Boston. 
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[Boston lour, and Boston Transcript, Apr. i, 1889 ; 
Zion's Herald, Apr. 3, i88g; Abner Forbes and J. W. 
Green, The Rich Men of Mass. (1851) ; The Twenty 
Years of Boston Univ. 1869-1889. Fifteenth Ann. Re- 
port of the President (1890) ; John C. Rand, One of a 
Thousand (1890); Methodist Rev., Sept.-Oct. 1889; 
D. L. Marsh, The Founders of Boston University 
(1932).! R.E.M. 

SLICER, THOMAS ROBERTS (Apr. 16, 
i847--May 29, 1916), Unitarian clerg}"man, was 
born in Washington, D. C., the son of Henry and 
Eiizabeth Coleman (Roberts) Slicer. His fa- 
ther, of Scotch descent, was a prominent minis- 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church and sev- 
eral times chaplain of Congress. Thomas was 
educated in the public schools of Baltimore and 
in Baltimore City College. When he was twenty 
years old he 'was admitted on trial to* the East 
Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Church; 
he was ordained deacon in 1869 and elder in 
1871. He then transferred to the Colorado Con- 
ference and was pastor at Denver (1871) and 
Georgetown (1S72). Returning East, he be- 
came a member of the Hew York Conference in 
1873. After serving churches within its bounds 
for several years, he was impelled by changes in 
his theological views to sever his Methodist con- 
nections and to unite with the Unitarians. Pas- 
torates in Providence, R. 1 . (1881-90), and Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (1890-97), were followed by one at 
All Souls Church, New York City, w^hich con- 
tinued until his death. On Apr. 5, 1871, he mar- 
ried Adeline E. Herbert, daughter of Theodore 
C. Herbert of the United States Navy. 

Slicer achieved prominence in three ways: 
through his preaching, through his wTitings, and 
as a civic reformer. He had the ability, though 
speaking extemporaneously, to express ideas co- 
gently, consecutively, and in a manner that held 
the close attention of his hearers. Many of his 
sermons and addresses, stenographically report- 
ed, appeared in print, and his church is said to 
have been one of the few to which strangers 
in New York City asked to be directed. His 
theological views are set forth in such publica- 
tions as The Great Affirmations of Religion 
(1898), The Foundations of Religion (1902), 
One World at a Time (1902), and The Way to 
Happiness ( 1907) . They are an attempt to guide 
those emancipated from the bonds of orthodoxy 
to a rational religion, and the fundamental ideas 
they elaborate are that religion is a natural func- 
tion of the human soul, since the mind is so con- 
stituted that it cannot conceive of the causeless ; 
that, consequently, the assumption that what is 
best in man^s mind and feeling has its counter- 
part at the heart of the universe, is inescapable ; 
and that the religious life consists in the devel- 
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oping of this best to its perfection in the indi- 
vidual and in society. There was a poetic strain 
in his temperament and his interest in the field 
of literature led him to publish Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, an Appreciation (1903) and From Feet 
io Freynier: the Centennial Cycle 1809-1909 
(1909), which offers commentaries on Poe, Lin- 
coln, Holmes, Darwin, Tennyson, and Gladstone, 
ail born in 1809. After his death, a volume of se- 
lections from his writings, '^vhich he himself had 
put together as an aid to devotion, was published 
under the title. Meditations: a Message for All 
Souls (3919). 

Although convinced that an ideal society can 
be achieved only through the regeneration of the 
individual, he believed that those who sought that 
ideal w'ere called to combat social evils. T 0 many, 
therefore, he w^as best known as a militant leader 
of civic reform. While at Buffalo he was in the 
thick of the fight for clean politics and better 
municipal institutions. Upon going to New 
York, he became a member of the City Club, or- 
ganized to aid in securing permanent good gov- 
ernment for the city, and was later placed on its 
board of trustees. As chairman of one of its com- 
mittees he formulated the charges against Dis- 
trict Attorney Asa Bird Gardiner in 1900. These 
were dismissed by Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, however, later in the year removed Gardi- 
ner from office {Public Papers of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor, 1900, pp. 186-87, 2(X>-05). 
Slicer also carried on a warfare against gam- 
bling institutions, which brought him much pub- 
licity. He was chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Prison Labor, a member of the coun- 
cil of the Immigration League, and a trustee of 
the People’s Institute, to which he was especially 
devoted. His varied exertions broke dowm his 
health and for two or three years before his 
death, in New York City, he -was comparatively 
inactive. 

[Minutes of the East Baltimore, Colorado and 
Conferences of the M. E. Ch. ; Who’s Who in^Amefico, 
1916-17 ; obituary of Henry Slicer in Christian Adz*o- 
cate (N. Y.), Apr. 30, 1874; Christian Register, June 
8, 22, 1916; N. Y. Times, Sun (N. Y.), and Bufala 
Express, May 30, 1916.] H.E. S. 

SLIDELL, pHN (i793-My 29 , 1S71), Lou- 
isiana politician, diplomat, was bom in New 
York City. His mother, Margery (called May) t 
Mackenzie, was a Scotswoman; his father, for 
whom he was named, became a respected mer- 
chant and president of the Tradesmen’s Insur- 
ance Company and the Mechanics’ Bank. His 
younger brother, Alexander Slidell Mackenzie 
[g.zt], adopted the name of a maternal tmcle, 
and his sister Jane married Matthew C. Perry 
[q.^'.]. After graduating at Columbia College 
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m i8io, John went into a mercantile business 
with James McCrea, but this was ruined by the 
Embargo policy and the War of 1812. In iSiQj 
partly because of this failure, and partly be- 
cause of the scandal resulting' from a duel (Sco- 
Tille, post, pp. 258-60), he removed to New Or- 
leans, equipped with a knowledge of law and 
commercial principles ; by 1833 he boasted that 
his practice yielded him $10,000 annually. Two 
years later he was married to Mathilde Deslonde, 
a Creole girl of twenty. 

Slidell was defeated for Congress on the Jack- 
son ticket in 1828, but he was appointed district 
attorney at New Orleans the following year. 
His rival, Martin Gordon, soon procured his 
dismissal, and neither Jackson nor Van Buren 
was sympathetic when he suggested a diplomatic 
post in 1833, though he continued to support Van 
Buren for a decade longer. In 1834 and again in 
1836 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
United States Senate. As a member of Congress 
from 1843 to iS45j advocated the use of the 
civil law in federal courts in Louisiana, a reduc- 
tion of the tariff, except the duty on sugar, and 
remission of the fine levied against Jackson in 
X815. In the election of 1844 he and other Dem- 
ocrats transported '^floaters” from New Orleans 
to Plaquemines parish under doubtful legal au- 
thority, and thereby assured a majority for Polk 
in Louisiana {Congressional Glche^ 28 Cong., 2 
Sess., pp. 233, 243 ; Greer, post, p. 31)- Late in 
1845 appointed commissioner to Mexico 

to adjust the Texan boundary and Mexican 
claims, and to purchase New Mexico and if pos- 
sible California. Although the Mexican gov- 
ernment had agreed to receive an agent, it re- 
fused to treat with him upon the technical ground 
that his credentials were faulty. Withdrawing 
to Jalapa to wait and observe, he remained until 
April without accomplishing his major object, 
and apparently without justifying the American 
cause to other powers. His mission did, how- 
ever, help to prepare the American conscience 
for a war to secure what could not be acquired 
through diplomatic channels. In 1853 he de- 
clined the Central American mission but accept- 
ed an agency to sell bonds of the New Orleans 
and Nashville Railroad in London. 

Slidell had a twofold ambition, to attain a seat 
in the Senate for himself and the presidency for 
Buchanan. His rival in the Louisiana Democ- 
racy, Pierre Soule whose ultra-Southern 

position contrasted with his own role as a mod- 
erate national Democrat, defeated him for the 
Senate in 1848, but Soule’s appointment as min- 
ister to Spain in 1853 opened the way for Sli- 
dell’s entrance into that body, where he remained 
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until 1861. He favored repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, credited Buchanan with the Ostend 
Manifesto, and blamed Pierce with the failure of 
the movement to acquire Cuba. After two un- 
successful attempts to secure the Democratic 
nomination for Buchanan, he widened his activ- 
ities as campaign manager in 1856 and material- 
ly promoted Buchanan’s nomination and election. 
Accepting responsibility for the success of the 
incoming administration, he recommended nu- 
merous cabinet and diplomatic appointments 
though he himself preferred to remain in the 
Senate as its spokesman. In 1858 he presented 
a resolution to grant the president limited au- 
thority to suspend neutrality laws, with a view 
to promoting filibustering, and the next year he 
introduced a bill to appropriate thirty millions 
to purchase Cuba {Congressional Globe, 35 
Cong., I Sess., pp. 461-62; 35 Cong, 2 Sess., p. 
277). He urged admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution as a test of the abstract 
principle of non-intervention, and questioned 
whether the Union would long endure if the bill 
should fail to pass. Never a friend of Douglas, 
he headed the movement to read him out of the 
party in 1858, managed the redistribution of the 
federal patronage in Illinois, and opposed his 
nomination at the Charleston convention. Al- 
though Slidell supported the Breckinridge-Lane 
ticket in i860, he was a moderate Union man un- 
til Lincoln’s election was interpreted as a cause 
for secession. Returning to Congress for the 
session of 1860-61, he found himself at odds 
with the administration, though he did not break 
with Buchanan until John B. Floyd was replaced 
in the War Department. 

Slidell’s Mexican mission and residence in 
Louisiana made him a logical appointee to rep- 
resent the Confederacy in France. He reached 
Nassau safely and, with James M. Mason [q.v.], 
newly appointed agent to England, took passage 
on the British mail steamer Trent. Their re- 
moval and detention at Fort Warren, Boston, 
caused a tense diplomatic situation and delayed 
their arrival in Europe until Jan. 30, 1862. 
Reaching Paris early in February, Slidell was 
enthusiastically greeted by Confederate sympa- 
thizers. Napoleon III received him cordially at 
Vichy in July, and avowed sympathy for the 
Confederacy, but found difficulty in giving it 
material expression. Slidell proposed recogni- 
tion of independence and a Franco-Confederate 
treaty which would admit French products duty 
free and provide a cotton subsidy for naval con- 
voys of merchant vessels. He left with the im- 
pression that if Great Britain did not soon favor 
joint action, France would move by herself. In 
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a second interview at St Cloud on Oct 28, Napo- 
leon proposed a six months’ armistice with Con- 
federate ports open, -wliich if refused by the 
North would justify recognition and perhaps in- 
tervention. The Emperor also suggested a Con- 
federate navy and implied that vessels might be 
built in French shipyards. In 1863 Slidell and 
James D. Bulloch [g.t'.l arranged with Arman 
and Voruz for the construction of two ironclads 
and four corvettes at Nantes and Bordeaux. Al- 
though the scheme had the approval of the Em- 
peror, protests from William L. Dayton [g.c?.] 
led to official notification that the vessels could 
not enter Confederate service. Meanwhile it 
appeared that the rams for which Bulloch had 
contracted at Liverpool would not be delivered. 
An ingenious scheme was concocted with Bravay 
&: Company of Paris to purchase them for de- 
livery to the Sultan of Turkey, but this plan also 
failed. Early in 1863 a contract was arranged 
wdth Emile Erlanger, whose son married Sli- 
dell’s daughter, to lend the Confederacy £3,000,- 
000 secured by cotton to be delivered within six 
months after the war closed. The sale of bonds 
netted little more than one-sixth of the amount 
because of high commissions and discounts and 
the necessity for 'hulling” the market. On nu- 
merous occasions Slidell approved Napoleon’s 
Mexican venture and attempted unsuccessfully 
to use it, along with a belated offer of emanci- 
pation, as leverage to secure recognition of the 
Confederacy. 

Slidell and his family continued to reside in 
Paris with occasional visits to England until the 
Empire fell. He had a son, two daughters — both 
of whom married Frenchmen, and possibly an- 
other daughter. Although he did not seek par- 
don, he applied to President Johnson in 1866 for 
permission to visit Louisiana, but received no 
reply. Mrs. Slidell died in 1870, and he died at 
Cowes the following year. As a diplomat Sli- 
dell performed creditably, although with few ex- 
ceptions Confederate agents in Europe distrust- 
ed him. As a politician he was a shrewd man- 
ager and skilful wire-puller. His control of men 
came from great capacity for political intrigue 
rather than from oratorical effort. He possessed 
more ingenuity than ability, but shallowness was 
in part offset by good breeding. From the thir- 
ties he wielded a potent influence in Louisiana 
politics; in the fifties he was political boss of 
his state ; and during the first three years of Bu- 
chanan’s administration he was the power behind 
the presidency. 

[L. M- Sears, JoMn SUdell (1925), contains much 
material publish^ earlier in Am. Mist. Rev., Jan. 1921, 
July 1922, and in So. Atltmiic Quart., Jan. 1913. 
Valuable notes are available in Heckles Willson, Tohn^ 
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Slidell and the Confederates in Paris (1932) ; F. L, 
Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (1931) ; J. H. Sraitli, 
The War with Mexico (1919), vol. I ; S. F. Bemis, ed,. 
The American Secretaries of State afzd their Diplomacy, 
vol. V (1928) ; Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin 
(1907)- The Buchanan Papers is the Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Lib. and the James M. Mason Papers in the Lib. of 
Cong, contain Slidell letters. For his Mexican corres. 
see Washington Union, Apr. 18, 1846, ei scq. See also 
John Bigelow, France and the Confederate Navy 
(1888) ; J. A. Scoville, The Old Merchants of N. T. 
City, n (1863) ; J, K, Greer, Louisiana Politics, 1^45— 
1S61 (1930), reprinting articles in La. Hist. Quart. J 
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SLOAN, JAMES FORMAN (Aug. lo, 1874- 
Dec. 21, 1933), popularly known as '‘Tod” 
Sloan, the most celebrated jockey of the early 
twentieth century, was born at Bunker Hill, near 
Kokomo, Ind., and died at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Like that of most followers of his calling, his 
origin was humble and obscure, his father hav- 
ing been a barber. James was so small a child 
that his father called him “Toad,” a name which 
was transformed into “Tod” by his playmates. 
In later life he signed himself James Todhunter 
Sloan, in order more ornamentally to account for 
the nickname w’hich was his universal designa- 
tion. He was the youngest of three children and 
his mother died when he was five ; soon after, the 
father, a veteran of the Civil War and no longer 
able to support himself or keep his family to- 
gether, was placed in a soldiers’ home. The boy 
was adopted by a woman named Blauser, of 
Kokomo, where he lived until he was about fif- 
teen. He then ran away and joined the troupe 
of a so-called “Professor’^ Talbot, who made 
balloon ascensions at county fairs. After varied 
adventures he finally joined fortunes with an 
elder brother, Cassius, who had become a pro- 
fessional jockey. According to Sloan’s own 
statement he was as a child much afraid of horses 
and did not overcome this fear entirely for a long 
while. Eventually, however, he was able to mas- 
ter powerful and rebellious horses and became 
celebrated for his ability to win the confidence 
and obedience of his mounts. 

For a number of years he knocked about in 
the lower circles of the turf, making little prog- 
ress, until he obtained employment from John S. 
Campbell, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the ablest 
trainers of his time, who encouraged him to i^r- 
severe. A boy of quick mentality, he was at- 
tracted by the problem of ■wind-resistance, then 
just becoming a moot one among athletes, and in 
view of it adopted the seat in the saddle that -was 
to revolutionize modern race-riding. Lying 
along the neck and shotdders of his mounts, he 
rode in what was jeered at as a “monk^-on-a- 
stick’^ attitude until his success became so great 
that imitation fcdlowed and finally his way of 
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ridingf was everywhere adopted. Being ambi- 
tious, daring, and of unlimited self-confidence 
and egoism, after several seasons of glittering 
success in America, he decided to go abroad, 
where he made his first appearances in the saddle 
in England in 1897. There, on account of his 
peculiar seat, he was the subject of unlimited 
ridicule, but after he had ridden twenty-one win- 
ners in his first season the ridicule ceased. At 
home he had become the principal rider for Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, then the owner of the most 
powerful racing stable in America. In England 
he was employed by the leading turf magnates 
and finally was selected to ride the horses of 
King Edward VI 1 . He also became a spectacu- 
lar figure upon the Parisian courses. Thereafter 
he was seen in America but seldom until his ca- 
reer came to a sudden and sensational end by the 
announcement in 1901 that he had been refused a 
license to ride in England by the Jockey Club, 
an action which led to his being banned by all 
other turf bodies of repute the world over. 

The reasons assigned for the action of the 
Jockey Club were his activities in the betting 
ring and other conduct ^^prejudicial to the best 
interests of the sport."' Many and powerful ef- 
forts were made to have him restored to good 
standing but they were unsuccessful. In the per- 
spective of time it has become the impression 
that the extreme and severe punishment allotted 
him was out of all proportion to any misdemean- 
ors that he may have committed Prior to his dis- 
grace, Sloan had accumulated a fortune said to 
have approximated $300,000, but it was dissi- 
pated in a few years of prodigal living and fu- 
tile efforts to establish himself in various enter- 
prises. He returned to America and thereafter 
until his death led a hand-to-mouth existence, 
finally dying penniless after a long illness. Al- 
ways a diminutive personage, at his death he 
was reported to have weighed but sixty pounds. 
He was twice married, in each case to an actress : 
first, in 1907 to Julia Sanderson, from whom he 
was divorced in 1913 ; second, in 1920, to Eliza- 
beth Saxon Malone, from whom he was divorced 
in 1927. By his second wife he had one daugh- 
ter. Sloan is generally accorded, by the best au- 
thorities, the credit of being an epochal man in 
his profession, not only because of his peculiar 
seat (in which he had been anticipated by an ear- 
lier American jockey, Edward H. Garrison), 
but also because he introduced the practice of 
forcing the pace from the fall of the starter's 
flag, instead of ' Vaiting to win," the system con- 
secrated by immemorial custom previously. In 
19^5 published, in London, T od Sloan by Him- 


self, an autobiography, written in collaboration 
with A. Dick Luckman. 


[In addition to his autobiog*. sources include* • T tr 
Wee^ The Turf (1898) ; George Lambton, Men 
and Horses I Have Known (1924) ; Idler Apr 1800 • 
Times (London), Dec. 22, 1933 ; A. Y. Times t)tc 22 
1933; data in author’s possession,] t t tt ’ 
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SLOAN, RICHARD ELIHU (June 22, 1857- 
Dec. 14, 1933), judge, governor, author, was 
born on a farm in Preble County, Ohio, the son 
of Dr. Richard and Mary (Caldwell) Sloan. His 
ancestors on both sides were of Scotch-Irish 
origin, and settled first in South Carolina. After 
paduating A.B. at Monmouth College, Illinois, 
in 1877, he taught in a preparatory school for 
about a year, meanwhile beginning the study of 
law in an office at Hamilton, Ohio. He then 
went to Denver, Colo., where he worked as a 
reporter on the Daily Rocky Moimiam News 
while continuing his law studies. From 1879 to 
1882 he tried his fortune in the mining regions 
of Leadville and Breckenridge, Colo., but in the 
last-named year returned to his native state and 
entered the Law School of the Cincinnati College 
(now University of Cincinnati), where he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. two years later. 

Planning to practise in the West, he went to 
San Francisco, but upon the advice of a friend 
to “try Arizona," opened an office, with a class- 
mate, at Phoenix, where he was enrolled as a 
member of the territorial bar in January 1885. 
After about two years he removed to Florence, 
distant some seventy-five miles, upon the promise 
of appointment as district attorney of Pinal 
County, an office which he held for two years. In 
1887 he returned to Ohio and married, Nov. 22, 
Mary Brown of Hamilton, by whom he had three 
children, a son who predeceased his father, and 
two daughters who survived him. In 1888 he 
was a delegate from Pinal County to the Re- 
publican territorial convention, where he was 
chosen temporary chairman and made the “key- 
note speech." Later in the same year he was 
elected a member of the Territorial Council and 
served one term, being on several committees 
and chairman of that on the judiciary. 

His most noteworthy service began in Oc- 
tober 1889, when he was appointed by President 
Benjamin Harrison as a judge of the territorial 
supreme court— the first bom fide resident of 
Arizona to receive such an appointment. He 
thereupon removed to Tucson and, like his as- 
sociates, exercised nisi prius as well as appellate 
jurisdiction. In his appellate court work, his 
first important opinion was in Cheyney vs. Smith 
(3 Arh,, 143), Mar. 24, 1890, holding that the 
limit of “sixty days duration"' fixed by the fed- 
eral statute for territorial legislative sessions, 
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meant sixty working-, but not necessarily con- 
secutive, days. In Porter vs. Hughes (4 Arts,, 
i), he held that the g-overnor's affixing of his 
signature to an appropriation bill constituted ap- 
proval of the whole measure, even though he 
disapproved a specific item ; and in Carroll vs. 
Byers (4 Ark., 158), he held unconstitutional a 
territorial statute authorizing verdicts by nine 
jurors in civil cases and misdemeanor prosecu- 
tions. Toward the close of his term he was obliged 
to commit for contempt an editor and his at- 
torney for falsely charging in the former’s paper 
that the judge was closeted with the prosecuting 
attorney following the argument of a demurrer to 
the editor’s indictment for criminal libel. Friends 
of the convicted parties thereupon sought Judge 
Sloan’s removal; but President Cleveland not 
only permitted him to serve the balance of his 
term but for some eight months thereafter (until 
June 1894), before he appointed a successor. 
Sloan then reentered the practice of his profes- 
sion, at Prescott; but, after three years he was 
restored to the bench by President I^IcKinley 
(July 8, 1897), and was twice reappointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt He served in all 
seventeen years — ^longer than any other Arizona 
judge up to his time. His first important opinion 
during his second period was that in Gage vs. 
M cCord ( 5 Aru., 227), wherein he construed the 
federal act authorizing the obligations of the ter- 
ritory and its subdivisions to be refunded. In 
1908 he was elected a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, where he secured the adop- 
tion of a plank favoring statehood for Arizona. 
In the following year he was tendered by Presi- 
dent Taft the post of governor, which he accept- 
ed, qualifying May i, 1909. Thus within a quar- 
ter century he served with distinction in all three 
branches of the Arizona government — ^legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive — and was its last 
territorial governor. In March 191 1 he presided 
at the dedication of the Roosevelt Dam and in 
February 1912 he surrendered his office to the 
recently elected governor of the new state. 

The remaining years of his life were devoted 
to professional and literary labors. He will be 
long remembered as the supervising editor of the 
four-volume History of Arkona (1930) as well 
as for his Memories of an Arkona Judge (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1932) . He died at Phoenix 
as the result of a fall. 

above mentioned; Journals of the Fif- 
teenth Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Aris. 
( 1889) ; 3—12 Arts, Reports ; Portrait and Biog. Record 
of Afiz, (1901) ; Hist, of Ariz., mentioned above. III, 
10 —^ 3 ; Who's Who in America, 1932-33 ; Arizona Iw- 
dependent Republic (Phoenix), Dec. 15, 193.';; middle 
name from a daughter, Mrs. Blake C Wilbur,] 
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SLOAN, SAMUEL (Dec, 25, i8i7~Sept. 22, 
1907), railroad executive, was a son of William 
and Elizabeth (Simpson) Sloan of Lisburn, 
County Down, Ireland. When he was a year old 
he was brought by his parents to New York. At 
the age of fourteen, the death of his father com- 
pelled Samuel to withdraw from the Columbia 
College Preparatory School, and he found em- 
ployment in an importing house on Cedar Street, 
with which he remained connected for tw’ent3- 
five years, becoming head of the firm. On Apr. 
8, 1844, he w’as married, in New Brunswick, N. 
J., to Margaret Elmendorf, and took up his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn. He w'as chosen a supervisor 
of Kings County in 1852, and served as president 
of the Long Island College Hospital, In 1857, 
having retired from the importing business, he 
was elected as a Democrat to the state Senate, of 
which he was a member for two years. 

Sloan at forty was recognized in New York as 
a successful business man who had weathered 
two major financial panics, but it could hardly 
have been predicted that twenty years of modest 
achievement as a commission merchant would be 
followed by more than forty years of constructive 
and profitable effort in a wholly different field — 
that of transportation. As early as 1855 he had 
been made a director of the Hudson River Rail- 
road (not yet a part of the New York Central 
system) . Election to the presidency of the road 
quickly followed, and in the nine years that he 
guided its destinies (including the Civil War 
period), the market value of the company’s 
shares rose from $17 to $140. Resigning from 
the Hudson River, he was elected, in 1864, a di- 
rector, and in 1867, president, of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, then and long 
after known as one of the small group of “coal 
roads” that divided the Pennsylvania anthracite 
territory. Beginning in the reconstruction and 
expansion era following the Civil War, Sloan’s 
administration of thirty-two years covered the 
period of shipping rebates, “cut-throat” com- 
petition, and hostile state legislation, culminat- 
ing in federal regulation through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Sloan’s immediate job, 
as he saw it, was to make the Lackawanna more 
than a “coal road,” serving a limited region. Ex- 
tensions north and west, and, finally, entrance 
into Buffalo, made it a factor in general freight 
handling. Readjustments had to be made. It was 
imperative, for example, that the old gauge of six 
feet be shifted to the standard 4’ 8 j 4 "- This feat 
was achieved in 1876, with a delay to traffic of 
only twenty-four hours. The total cost of the im- 
provement was $1,250,000. Great changes in the 
road’s traffic ensued. In the decade 1881-^,. 
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while coal shipments increased thirty-two per 
cent., g'eneral freight gained i6o per cent, and 
passenger traffic, eighty-eight per cent. Divi- 
dends of seven per cent, were paid yearly from 
1885 to 1905. 

Although Sloan resigned the presidency in 
1899, he continued for the remaining eight years 
of his life as chairman of the board of directors. 
At his death, in 1907, at the age of ninety years, 
he had been continuously employed in railroad 
administration for more than half a century and 
had actually been president of seventeen cor-* 
porations. He died in Garrison, IT. Y., survived 
by his wife and six children. 

[Evsfiwg Pest (N. IT.), and N, Y . TribufiCf Sept. 

1907; Railroad Gazette, Oct. ii, 1907; Who's Who in 
Americd) 1906— 07 ; J. I. Bogen, The Anthracite Rail- 
roads (19:27) ; annual reports of tlie Del., Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Company ; information as to cer- 
tain. facts from a son, Benson Bennett Sloan.] 

W. B. S. 

SLOAN, TOD [See Sloan, James Forman, 
i874-r933]- 

SLOANE, WILLIAM MILLIGAN (Nov. 
12, 1850-Sept. II, 1928), historian and educator, 
was born at Richmond, Ohio, where his father, a 
native of Topsham, Vt., was principal and half 
the faculty of a combined academy and college. 
His parents, James Renwick Willson Sloane and 
Margaret Anne Wylie (Milligan)^, were of 
Scotch Covenanter ancestry; both his gra,ndfa- 
ters were Presbyterian ministers. When William 
was five years old, his father became pastor of 
the Third Reformed Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, and here the boy received his early 
education. A graduate of Columbia College 
( 1868 ) at the age of eighteen, he taught for some 
five years in a private school. He became inter- 
ested in history while acting (1873-75) as pri- 
vate secretary and research assistant to George 
Bancroft [q,zK'], who for a part of that time was 
American minister at Berlin. From the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig he received the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy in 1876. In the same year he 
was called to the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton. There he taught Latin from 1877 un- 
til 1883, when he was appointed professor of 
history and political science. In 1896 he accepted 
the Seth Low professorship of history at Co- 
lumbia, continuing in that position until his re- 
tirement with the title of professor emeritus 
twenty years later. In 1912-13 he held the Roose- 
velt exchange professorship at Berlin and also 
gave lectures at Munich. Among the other hon- 
ors he received were election to the presidency 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
.American Historical Association (1911), and 
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the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
(1920). 

Of his writings, that which attracted most at- 
tention was his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
was published originally in the form of a serial 
in the Century Magazine, beginnixxg in Novem- 
ber 1894, was enlarged into four massive volumes 
in 1896, and appeared in a revised edition in 1910. 
The product of many years of elaborate investi- 
gation, it was sumptuously illustrated and com- 
posed in a fashion to appeal to the general reader 
rather than the historical student. His other 
works include: The French Revolution and Re- 
ligious Reform (1901) ; Party Government in 
the United States of America (1914) > 'I'he Bal- 
kans: A Laboratory of History (1914); The 
Powers and Amis of Western Democracy ( 1919) ; 
and Greater France in Africa (1924). He also 
published The Life of James McCosh ( 1896) and 
his father's autobiography, with supplementary 
material. Life and Work of J. R. W. Sloane 
(1888). 

Powerful in build, hearty in manner, genial, 
urbane, Sloane resembled the diplomat and man 
of affairs rather than the typical professor. To 
the duties of presiding officer on public occa- 
sions he imparted a gracious dignity. Fluent in 
conversation, abounding in pithy anecdote and 
witty allusion, possessed of an extraordinary 
knowledge of unusual things, he moved always 
in a circle of friendship and appreciation. He was 
married, Dec. 27, 1877, to Mary Espy Johnston 
and they had two sons and two daughters. He 
died at his home in Princeton, N. J. 

Who's Who in America, 1928-29 ; Columbia Univ. 
Quart., Sept. 1911 ; A Bibliog. of the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia Univ., 1880— io$o (1931); 
commemorative tribute by Henry van Dyke, in The Aw. 
Acad, of Arts and Letters : Publication No. 67 (1929) ; 
New Eng. Hist, and Gcncal. Reg., July 1929; N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 12-16, 1928 ; critical reviews of Sloane’s 
Napoleon in the Nation (N. Y.), Nov. 25, 1897 ; Aw. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1898, Apr. 19 ii, and of other works of 
his in Aw. Hist. Rev., July 1902, Jan., Apr. I9i5> 

1925 ; obituary note, Ibid., Oct, 1928.] "W. R. S — d. 

SLOAT, JOHN DRAKE (July 26, 1781-Nov. 
28, 1867), naval officer, was the posthumous son 
of Capt. John Sloat, an officer of the Revolution, 
who was accidentally killed by a sentinel. His 
father's family was of Dutch stock ; that of his 
mother, Ruth (Drake) Sloat, English. He was 
born near Goshen, N. Y., where he attended the 
country schools. Appointed a midshipman in the 
navy, Feb. 12, 1800, he served until the end of 
the naval war with France, chiefly in the West 
Indies on board the President, flagship of Com- 
modore Thomas Truxtun Discharged 

from the navy under the peace establishment of 
1801, he entered the merchant service as com- 
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nander of his own vessel and made several voy- 
iges, losing- heavily on his ventures. On Jan. lo, 
r8i2, he returned to the navy with the rank of 
master and went to sea on board the frigate 
United States under the 3’ounger Stephen Deca- 
tur participating in that ship’s successful 

dght with the Macedonian, This cruise ended 
his active service in the War of 1812, however, 
for on the arrival of his ship at New London she 
was blockaded there and kept in port until the 
end of the war. On July 24, 1813, he was com- 
missioned lieutenant. On Nov. 27, 1814, he was 
married to Abby Gordon ( 1795--1878) , who bore 
him two sons and a daughter. 

Obtaining a furlough, he made a voyage to 
France in 1815 as master of the schooner Transit. 
It is said that there he was a party to a plan that 
miscarried to convey Napoleon and his suite to 
the United States. Returning to the navy in 
1816, he was on duty alternately at the New York 
navy yard and the Portsmouth navy yard until 
1820-21. In 1821-22 he served in the Pacific on 
board the Franklin, and in 1822-23 in South 
American waters on board the Congress. At the 
age of forty-two he received his first naval com- 
mand, the schooner Grampus, and in 1824-25 he 
cruised among the Windward Islands, engaged 
in the hazardous work of suppressing piracy. 
On Mar. 21, 1826, he was promoted master-com- 
mandant and on Mar. 6, 1837, captain, taking 
rank from Feb. 9. A period of service at the New 
York naval rendezvous was interrupted in 1828- 
31 by a tour of duty in the Pacific as commander 
of the St. Louis. At Callao during a revolution 
in Peru he gave refuge to several leading Pe- 
ruvian officials. In 1840-44 he was commandant 
of the Portsmouth navy yard. 

On Aug. 27, 1844, he was chosen commander 
of the Pacific Squadron, a position of much re- 
sponsibility by reason of the uncertain relations 
between the United States and Mexico. He ar- 
rived at Mazatlan, Mexico, on Nov. 18, 1845, 
and remained there seven and a half months with 
his flagship Savannah. In February 1846, he re- 
ceived from George Bancroft Iq.v.], secretary of 
the navy, secret and confidential orders, dated 
June 24, 1845. These were decidedly unwarlike. 
The ships of the squadron were to be assiduously 
careful to avoid any act that might be construed 
as an act of aggression. In case of a declaration 
of war by Mexico, however, he was to occupy 
San Francisco and blockade or occupy such other 
ports as his force might permit (Sherman, post, 
p. 51). Later he was ordered, in the event of 
hostilities, to dispose of his whole force so as to 
carry out most effectually the objects specified in 
the ^rlier mstructions. Receiving word on June 
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7 that the Mexicans had invaded Texas and had 
attacked the American forces there, he sailed for 
California the next day on board the Savannah, 
convinced that the hostilities of the i!vlexicans 
w^ould justify ‘^commencing offensive operations 
on the west coast” (Ibid., p. 82). He arrived at 
Monterey on July 2; five days later, after con- 
sulting wdth the American consul, who counseled 
the postponing of action (Smith, post, vol. I, p. 
334), and after examining the defenses of the 
town and preparing various official documents, 
he landed a detachment of seamen and marines 
under Capt. William Mervine [g.c*.], who hoisted 
the American flag over the custom-house and 
read a proclamation taking possession of Cali- 
fornia and extending over it the laws of the 
United States. Sloat has been severely criticized 
for delaying action for five days, but it has also 
been held that in annexing California he exceed- 
ed his orders (Ibid., vol I, p. 531)- On July 6 
he sent one of his officers to take possession of 
San Francisco; a few days later all California 
north of Santa Barbara was in the possession of 
the Americans. Suffering from ill health, he 
turned over the squadron to Commodore Robert 
Field Stockton on July 23 and returned 

to the United States by way of Panama, arriving 
at Washington in November. His conduct of 
affairs in the Pacific was warmly commended 
by Bancroft, who described the military move- 
ments of Sloat and his successor as “ably con- 
ceived and brilliantly executed” (Sherman, p. 
85). He was commandant of the Norfolk navy 
yard, 1848-51; on special duty, 1852-55, with 
the bureau of construction and repair, part of the 
time in charge of the building of Stevens' Bat- 
tery at Hoboken, N. J. ; and on Sept. 27, 1855, 
he was placed on the reserved list In 1862 he 
was promoted commodore and in 1866 rear-ad- 
miral, both on the retired list. He died at Staten 
Island and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. There is a statue to his memory, un- 
veiled in 1910, at the Presidio, Monterey, Cal. • 

CE. A. Sberaian, The Life of the Late ^Rear-Admiral 
John Drake SloaJt (1903), an amatetirish book, con- 
tains most of tile essential facts. See also J. H. Smitli, 
The War with Mexico {2 vols., 1919) ; G. L. Rives, The 
U. S. and Mexico, 1821-1848 (1913), vol. II ; J. C. 
Fremont, Memoirs of My Life, vol. I (1887) ; Record 
of Officers, 1798—1871, Bureau of Navigation ; obituary 
in Army and Mazy Jour., Mar. 7, 1868 ; death notice in 
M. Y. Tribune, Nov. 29, 1867. Sloat's official dispatches 
for July 1846 as4>ear in House Executive Doc. j, '30 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1006-34.] C O.P, 

SLOCUM, FRANCES (Mar. 4, i773“Mar. 
9, 1847), Indian captive, was bom in Warwick, 
R. I., the descendant of Anthony Slocum who 
was one of the early settlers at Taunton, Mass., 
in 1637, and became the ancestor of Samuel, 
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Henry Warner Slocum and Margaret Olivia 
(Slocum) Sage [qq,v^. She was the daughter 
of Jonathan and Ruth (Tripp) Slocum. In 1777 
the Slocums with their seven children removed 
to the upper Susquehanna frontier near Wyo- 
ming, Pa. Disregarding the warning of the Wyo- 
ming massacre in July 1778, the Slocums fell 
victims to an attack by Delaware on Nov. 2, 
when, in the absence of the adult males, Frances 
was captured. She was adopted by a Delaware 
family to take the place of a dead daughter, Wele- 
tawash, whose name Frances was given. Her 
home changed with the fortunes of the Delaware, 
and she accompanied her family from the San- 
dusky, to Niagara, to Detroit, and finally at the 
close of the Revolution to the Maumee on the site 
of what became Fort Wayne. At the latter place 
she married a Delaware named Little Turtle. 
When he went west after the defeat of Wayne, 
she remained behind. She then married a Miami 
named Shepancanah, or Deaf Man, by whom she 
had four children. She spent the rest of her life 
at Deaf Man’s Village on the Wabash near what 
is now Peru, Ind., to which she and her husband 
moved about the year 1810. 

The country of the defeated Miami nation was 
gradually surrounded by white settlements, and 
by the treaty of St. Mary’s in 1818 the tribe was 
confined to a reservation on the Wabash; and 
she and her family shared in the annuities paid by 
the United States to her adopted nation. In 1835 
a chance traveler found her living among the 
Miami, communicated with the postmaster at 
Lancaster, Pa., and established her identity. 
When visited by her white relatives in 1837, she 
and her family v^ere not dependent upon the hunt 
and the chase but lived the agricultural life. They 
had over fifty horses, one hundred dogs, seven- 
teen head of cattle, and many geese and chickens. 
Although she knew no English and spoke the 
Miami tongue and adhered to the Miami ways 
of life, she preferred, with the permission of the 
United States government, to remain with her 
family on the Wabash, when the tribe was re- 
moved to the west in accordance with the treaty 
of 1840. She would not, however, return to her 
relatives on the Susquehanna. Mentally alert, 
she was an able administrator of her home estab- 
lishment both before and after her husband’s 
death. Although short of stature, she was ex- 
ceedingly sturdy, a fact symbolized by her Miami 
name, Maconaquah, which means ^^little bear.” 
She died among her Indian children and grand- 
children. 

[John Todd, "The Lost Sisfet" of Wyofning (1842I ; 
J. F. Meginness, Biog. of Frances Sloctm (1891) ; M. 
B. Phelps, Frances Slocum (1905) ; C. E. Slocum, Hist, 
of Frances Slocum (1908) and A Short Hist of the 


Slocums (1882) ; date of birth from monument* ohn 
tograph of monument in Phelps, ante, p. 146.] CD 

SLOCUM, HENRY WARMER (Sept 24, 
iSzy-Apr. 14, 1894), Union general, was born 
at Delphi, Onondaga County, N. Y., the son of 
Matthew Barnard and Mary (Ostrander) Slo- 
cum. He was of the eighth generation in de- 
scent from Anthony Slocombe, who came from 
Taunton in England to Taunton, Mass., in 1637. 
His early education was in the local district 
school and in Cazenovia Seminary. For several 
years he taught school, attending the state nor- 
mal school during some of his vacations. An 
early interest in military reading was stimulated 
by the Mexican War, and he sought an appoint- 
ment to the United States Military Academy. 
He secured it in 1848 and was graduated in 1852, 
number seven in a class of forty-three, being 
commissioned second lieutenant in the rst Ar- 
tillery. He went first to Florida, then, in 1853, 
to Fort Moultrie. On Mar. 3, 1855, he was pro- 
moted first lieutenant, but resigned on Oct 31, 
1856, to engage in the practice of law, for which 
he had been preparing himself while at Moul- 
trie. He was admitted to the bar in 1858 and 
established himself at Syracuse, N. Y. He soon 
gained local prominence ; in 1859 he was a mem- 
ber of the New York assembly, and, in i860, 
treasurer of Onondaga County. He also served 
as colonel and artillery instructor in the Mew 
York militia. 

On May 21, 1861, he became colonel of the 
27th New York Infantry. At the battle of Bull 
Run on July 21, he was severely wounded, but 
won promotion as brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, on Aug. 9, 1861. Reporting for duty again 
in September he was assigned to the command 
of a brigade in Franklin’s division, and went 
with it to the Peninsula. This division became 
part of the VI Corps; Franklin was assigned to 
command the corps, and Slocum succeeded him 
in the division, which he commanded through 
the rest of the campaign. On July 4, 1862, be 
was promoted major-general of volunteers. 
Upon the withdrawal of McClellan’s army from 
the Peninsula, Slocum’s division was transport- 
ed to Alexandria. From there it moved forward 
to assist in covering Pope’s withdrawal. Slocum 
remained in command during the ensuing cam- 
paign in Maryland, and was engaged at South 
Mountain and Antietam, In October he assumed 
command of the XII Army Corps, which took 
part in the Fredericksburg campaign, but was 
not engaged in the battle. In the following spring 
it bore a very active part in the campaign and 
battle of Chancellorsville. At Gettysburg Slo- 
cum had command of the extreme right of the 
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Union line — ^the “point of the fish-hook/’ from 
Culpas Hill southward. Until Meade’s arrival 
early in the morning of July 2, Slocum exercised 
command, as senior officer present, of all the 
troops as they arrived, and supervised the for- 
mation of the lines. 

In the autumn of 1863, after the battle of 
Chickamauga, it became necessary to reenforce 
Rosecrans by troops from the east. On Sept. 24, 
Howard’s XI Corps and Slocum’s XII -were des- 
ignated to move by rail to Tennessee. General 
Hooker was assigned to command the two corps. 
Slocum had been hostile to Hooker ever since 
the battle of Chancellorsville, and novr, rather 
than serve under him, tendered his resignation. 
This was not accepted, but dispositions were 
made so as to avoid in so far as possible personal 
contact between the two officers. This transfer 
of troops was the largest ever made by rail up 
to that time. It involved the transportation of 
24,000 men, with artillery and trains, for a dis- 
tance of 1200 miles, with three changes of trains, 
and was completed in nine days. Slocum with 
half his corps was stationed on the Nashville- 
Chattanooga Railway; the rest of the corps 
served directly under Hooker. In April 1864, 
he was assigned to command the district of 
Vicksburg. The XI and XII Corps were con- 
solidated into the XX Corps under Hooker. In 
July, after McPherson’s death, Howard was as- 
signed to command the Army of the Tennessee 
in his place. Hooker, being senior to Howard, 
asked to be relieved, and Slocum returned to his 
old command as now enlarged. He joined it be- 
fore Atlanta on Aug. 26, and his troops were 
the first to enter the city on Sept. 2. On the 
march to the sea and up through the Carolinas, 
Slocum commanded the left wing of Sherman’s 
army, consisting of the XIV and XX Corps. 
Toward the end of the campaign the two wings 
became separate armies, Howard’s resuming its 
old title as the Army of the Tennessee, and Slo- 
cum’s, taking that of the Army of Georgia. 

At the end of the war Slocum was assigned to 
command the department of the Mississippi with 
headquarters at Vicksburg. He resigned on Sept. 
28, 1865, and returned to Syracuse. He was 
nominated as Democratic candidate for secre- 
tary of state of Hew York, but was defeated by 
Francis Channing Barlow In the spring 

of 1866 he moved to Brooklyn, and began the 
practice of law in that city. He was a Demo- 
cratic presidential elector in 1868. He was elect- 
ed to Congress in 1868, and again in 1870. In 
1876 he was commissioner of public works in 
Brooklyn. In 1882 he was returned to Congress, 
and served until March 1885. He was active in 
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the case of Fitz-John Porter [g.t’.j , and in that 
officer’s interest delivered one of tiis strongest 
speeches in Congress on Jan. 18, 1884. Slocum 
maintained an active interest in military mat- 
ters, and was a member of the Board of Gettys- 
burg ^Monument Commissioners. His wife, Clara 
Rice, of Woodstock, N. Y., to ivhom he had been 
married on Feb. 9, 1854, survived him, with three 
of their four children, when he died in New 
York City. 

CC. E. Slocum, A Short Hist, of the Shcums, Slo- 
cumbs and Slacomhs of America, vol. I (288.2), voL 
II (1908), The Life and Sendees of Major-General 
Henry Warner Slocum (1913); In Memoriam, Henry 
Warner Slocum 1S26-1SQ4 (1904) ; G. W. Cullum, 
Biog. Reg. . . . U. S. Mil. Acad. ( 2891) ; Bwg. Dir. Am. 
Cong. (1928); War of the Rebellion: OMcial Records 
iAryny), see index ; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Apr. 14, 26, 
1894.] O.L.S.Jr. 

SLOCUM, JOSHUA (Feb. 20, 1844-^:. 
mariner, author, lecturer, was born in Wilmot 
Township, Nova Scotia, on a little farm close to 
the Bay of Fundy, the son of Sarah Jane (South- 
ern) and John Slocomb [Hr]. His father came 
from a line of mariners but was himself a farmer. 
His earliest American ancestor was apparently 
Simon Slocomb, who was in Boston in 1701, but 
the Slocombs, Loyalists at the time of the Revo- 
lution, had been in Nova Scotia for three gene- 
rations. While he was still a boy Joshua shipped 
as cook on a fishing schooner and later made 
deep-sea voyages that carried him to many parts 
of the world. Except for some later studies in 
navigation and marine architecture his school- 
ing was scanty, hut he took advantage of his lei- 
sure at sea to become widely read. On the Cali- 
fornia coast in 1869 he secured his first com- 
mand. For several years he sailed from San 
Francisco to China, Japan, Australia, and other 
parts of the Pacific. In January 1871 he was 
married at Sydney, Australia, to Virginia A. 
Walker, by whom he had three sons and a daugh- 
ter. In 1874 he built an eighty-ton steamer at 
Subig Bay in the Philippines ; about that time, 
too, he secured command of the Northern Light, 
which he maintained to be one of the finest ships 
of her day ; and he had a career as a shipmaster 
that was on the whole successful and prosperous 
until i88d. At that time he invested his savings 
in the purchase of a 326 ton bark, the Aqnidneck, 
and set out with his second wife, Henrietta M. 
Elliott, whom he had married in Boston in Feb- 
ruary 1886, and two of his sons to trade along 
the South American coast. In the last days of 
1887 the Aquidneck was wrecked on a Brazilian 
sandbar. From the wreckage Slocum built a 
thirty-five foot sailing canoe that he called the 
Liberdade, and in this he sailed with his wife 
and sons all the way to New York For die next 
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few years he tried various ventures without suc- 
cess. In December 1893 he took the Ericsson 
Destroyer from New York to Brazil for use 
against the revolutionists, but the Brazilians 
sank her at Bahia and Slocum was not paid for 
his services. 

His chief adventure started when he acquired 
the dilapidated hulk of a sloop at Fairhaven, near 
New Bedford, Mass., and rebuilt it almost com- 
pletely. In the Sprayj which now was nearly 
thirty-seven feet long and measured nine tons 
net, he started' from Boston on Apr. 24, 1895, for 
what he asserted to be the first solitary cruise 
around the world. The Spray^ built like a fisher- 
man, was such a good sea boat that in normal 
weather he could lash the tiller and sleep sound- 
ly while she made good progress through the 
night ; for a tender, he carried a dory sawn in 
half. From Boston he sailed to Nova Scotia and 
then to Gibraltar by way of the Azores. He had 
at first intended to go through the Suez Canal 
but, being warned of Red Sea pirates, recrossed 
the Atlantic to Pernambuco and worked his way 
down the coast, encountering his roughest weath- 
er in the Straits of Magellan. Finally clear, he 
reached Juan Fernandez and, after forty-three 
days on the Pacific, Nukahiva. He spent nine 
months in Australia, crossed the Indian Ocean 
to Durban and Cape Town, and spent three 
months visiting South Africa. After leaving St. 
Helena and Ascension, he met the Oregon on 
her famous run and finally reached Newport, 
June 27, 1898, by way of the Leeward Islands, 
having covered 46,000 miles. Although he had 
started the trip with no capital at all, he received 
generous gifts and assistance throughout the 
voyage. In Australia he began to reap substan- 
tial profits by lecturing and charging admission 
to the Spray. In 1900 he published Sailing Alone 
Around the World, which had appeared in the 
Century Magazine, Sept. 1899-Feb, 1900. 

He had become a naturalized American citizen 
early in his life and now, retiring for a while 
from the sea, he made his home at West Tisbury, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. His writings include 
Voyage of the Liherdade (1890), which also ap- 
peared in Outing, Nov. 1902-Apr, 1903, as ‘'The 
Voyage of the Aquidneck” ; “The Voyage of the 
‘Destroyer’ from New York to Brazil,” in Mc- 
Clure's Magazine, March 1900; “Lines and Sail- 
Plan of the Spray,” in Century Magazine, March 
1900 ; and “Bully Hayes, the Last Buccaneer,” 
in Outing Magazine, March 1906. On Nov. 14, 
1909, he sailed in the Spray once more and was 
never heard from again. Rumors occasionally 
drifted back that he had been seen on a South 
American river, but he was finally declared le- 


gally dead as of the date on which he sailed 
Bald-headed and bearded, he looked like a typical 
shrewd Yankee skipper. 

[C. E. Slocum, A Short Hist, of the Slocums Slo- 
Climbs and Slocombs of America (2 vols., 1882-1908) • 
Who's Who in America, 1908-09 ; Clifton Johnson in 
Outing, Oct. 1902; private correspondence.] ' 

k. G. A. 

SLOCUM, SAMUEL (Mar. 4, 1792-Jan. 26, 
1861), inventor, manufacturer, was the son of 
Peleg and Anne (Dyer) Slocum and was born 
on Canonicut Island, Jamestown Township, 
Newport County, R. 1 . He was a descendant of 
Anthony Slocum (or Slocombe), one of the 
first purchasers of Cohannet, New Plymouth 
(later Taunton, Mass.), in 1637. After a rudi- 
mentary education, he learned the trade of car- 
pentry and for upwards of twenty years engaged 
in construction work in various parts of Rhode 
Island. He apparently accumulated in the course 
of these years quite a sum of money. Shortly 
after his marriage in 1817 to Susan Stanton in 
Richmond, Washington County, R. I. (Slocum, 
post, p. 291) he accepted the office of justice of 
the peace of Richmond. His movements after 
this are not clear. Probably about 1823 he re- 
moved from Richmond to Bristol, hut just what 
his occupation was there is not known. Some 
eight or ten years later he sailed with his family 
for England and for upwards of five years lived 
in London and in Newport on the Isle of Wight. 
Although up to this time he had given no indi- 
cation of an interest or talent in invention, in 
1835 he perfected and patented in London a ma- 
chine to make wrought-iron nails, and the same 
year devised and patented a machine for making 
pins with solid heads. 

It is thought that, being unable to find a finan- 
cial backer in England, he returned to the Unit- 
ed States shortly after obtaining his pin-machine 
patent, and after establishing his residence in 
Providence, R. L, sought a partner to engage 
in making pins for the market. At all events, 
the firm of Slocum and Jillson was a going con- 
cern in 1840 at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and was 
one of the two pin-making companies in the 
United States. Meanwhile the question of pack- 
aging pins held Slocum’s attention, and on Sept. 
30, 1841, he obtained patent No. 2,275 ^ 

chine for sticking pins in paper. Shortly after 
this Slocum and Jillson joined forces with John 
Ireland Howe [q.v.], and from Slocum’s pin- 
sticking machine and Howe’s paper-crimping 
device evolved a sticking machine superior to 
that of their competitor, Fowler Brothers of 
Northford, Conn. The latter, however, had the 
better pin-making machine, and in 1842 this or- 
ganization was purchased by Brown and Elton 
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of Waterbury, Coan., who subsequently pur- 
chased a third interest in Slocum and Jillson^s 
works and acquired control of Howe's paper 
crimper as well. Slocum continued operating his 
plant at Poughkeepsie for the succeeding four 
years, however, and then sold out to the newly 
established American Pin Company. This com- 
pany retained Slocum for some years, and he se- 
cured an extension and reissue of his patented 
machine for sticking pins on paper, Oct. i and 
Dec. 4, 1855. About this time he retired to his 
native Rhode Island and lived first in Smithfield, 
and last in Pawtucket, where he died. He was 
survived by his widow and three sons. 

[C. E. Slocum, A Short Hist, of the Slocums . . . 
of America (1882) ; Vital Record of R. 1636-1850, 
vol IV (1893) ; W. G. Lathrop, The Brass Industry ‘in 
Conn (1909) ; J. L. Bishop, A Hist, of Am. Manufac- 
tures (iS64),vo1. II; Patent OfSce records.] 

C.W.M— n. 

SLOSS, JAMES WITHERS (Apr. 7, 1B20- 
May 4, 1890), industrialist, the son of Joseph 
and Clarissa (Wasson) Sloss, was bom at 
Mooresville, Limestone County, Ala. His father, 
an immigrant to Virginia in 1803 from County 
Derry, Ireland, had served in the War of 1812. 
James’s education was limited. At fifteen he was 
working as bookkeeper for a butcher, which po- 
sition he held for seven years. He married Mary 
Bigger, Apr. 7, 1842, and opened a store in 
Athens, Ala., that same year. His business grew, 
and by the fifties he had mercantile establish- 
ments at several points in northern Alabama. 
He continued to prosper and bought a number of 
plantations in the Tennessee Valley about De- 
catur. From early years he was deeply inter- 
ested in railroads, seeking to extend them 
through southern Tennessee and northern Ala- 
bama, and after the Civil War he combined a 
number of short lines into the Nashville & De- 
catur Railroad, becoming the president of the 
combine in 1867. This line now forms that por- 
tion of the Louisville & Nashville system which 
connects the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 
His ambitions drove him to encourage the ex- 
tension of the line southward, through the new 
and booming coal and iron center of Birming- 
ham, to Montgomery, where it made connection 
with a line from the Gulf. 

Thus brought into contact with the rising Bir- 
mingham district, Sloss, in 1876, together with 
James Thomas, leased the Oxmoor iron fur- 
naces, a few miles south of the new industrial 
city. In January 1878, with Truman Aldrich and 
H. F. De Bardeleben [q.vf], he formed the Pratt 
Coal & Coke Company, the first hig concern or- 
ganized in the Birmingham district The Com- 
pany exploited the Browne Seam, a large body 
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of coal just west of Birmingham, later called the 
Pratt Seam in honor of Daniel Pratt 
1879 Sloss withdrew from this company and^ con- 
centrated his interests in the Eureka Mining 
Company, the first concern to make pig iron with 
coke instead of charcoal in the Birmingham dis- 
trict 

In 1881 he organized the Sloss Furnace Com- 
pany and put up two furnaces on the eastern edge 
of the growing cit}v His plant was well located 
with relation to the railroads, and prospered. 
After some years of operation he sold his con- 
trol, in 1886-87, to J. W. Johnston of the Georgia 
Pacific Railway and others having New York 
capital, and the plant later became one of the 
units of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel &. Iron Com- 
pany. 

By his first wife, Mary Bigger, Sloss had nine 
children, of whom six died young; and by his 
second, IVIartha Lundie, he had three, all of whom 
survived him. He was highly respected as one 
of the great men of the Birmingham district in 
the days 'when it had to find its own capital, and 
his railroad enterprises were of inestimable value 
to that growing industrial center of the South. 

[T. M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog. 
(19:21), vol. IV ; E. M. Ames, The Story of Coal and 
Irofi in Ala. (1910) ; G. M. Cruikshank, Hist, of Btr- 
mingham and Its Environs {2 vols., 19-20) ; Daily Reg- 
ister (Mobile), May 6, 1890.] H.A.T. 

SLOSS, LOUIS (July 13, 1823-Jme 4, 1902), 
San Francisco capitalist and philanthropist, was 
born in Bavaria, of a Jewish family. Endowed 
with ambition and self-reliance, he left the over- 
crowded community of his birth and emigrated 
to America in 1845* first settled in Mack- 
ville, Ky., where he opened a country store. In 
1849 he joined the gold-seekers, crossed the 
plains, and reached Sutter’s Fort, CaL, on Sept 
13. He traded in some of the flourishing mining 
towns for a time, but early in the fifties moved 
to Sacramento and for ten years (185^1) was 
engaged in the wholesale grocery business with 
Lewis Gerstle [g.r.-.], another Bavarian emigrant, 
and Simon Greenewald, under the firm name of 
Louis Sloss & Company. The great flood of 
1861 brought heavy losses and led the firm to 
move to San Francisco early in 1862, where they 
opened a stock brokerage ofiice. In 1866, Sloss 
obtained a seat on the San Francisco Stock and 
Exchange Board, and soon acquired a command- 
ing position as a broker, especially in connection 
•with the silver discoveries in Nevada. Durii^ 
the period of fTen2ied mining speculation and 
widespread business dishonesty and treachery m 
the seventies, he commanded universal public 
confidence as “the most honest man that ev«- 
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handled mining' shares” {San Francisco Chron- 
tele). 

Leaving* the Stock Exchange in 1873, the firm 
engaged in the wool, fur, hide, and commission 
business, and became one of the most extensive 
shippers in the port of San Francisco. Their 
tannery became the largest in the city, manu- 
facturing more sole leather than any other es- 
tablishment of its kind on the Pacific coast. 
Along with his partners, Sloss was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of the Alaska 
Commercial Company, and for many years was 
a director and the president of the company. In 
1869 or 1870, he went to Washington and ne- 
gotiated the lease from the government of the 
exclusive right for twenty years, beginning May 
I, 1870, to conduct seal-fishing on the Pribilof 
Islands. After the discovery of gold in Alaska, 
the company developed into a great trading en- 
terprise. 

Among the notable commercial investments of 
Sloss was the Alaska Packers Association, own- 
ing large salmon canneries in Alaska. He was 
also interested in fire and marine insurance and 
served as first president of the Anglo-Hevada 
Assurance Association. Directly or indirectly, 
he had a substantial interest in numerous mer- 
cantile enterprises, as well as extensive land- 
holdings in Southern California. A handsome 
fortune resulted from his varied activities, and 
after it had reached a certain amount, he sys- 
tematically endeavored to prevent its attaining 
huge proportions by means of pensions and char- 
ities to carefully selected individuals and socie- 
ties. He took especial delight in helping worthy 
persons to start in business and become perma- 
nently self-sustaining. The orphans and sick, 
the aged and feeble, also elicited his special in- 
terest and care; he actively supported almost 
every charity and philanthropy in San Fran- 
cisco. He was a member of the Congregation 
Emanu-El, twenty-eighth president of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers (1884-85), treas- 
urer of the Republican state central committee, 
trustee of the Free Public Library, and treasurer 
of the University of California (1885-1902). 
On July 19, 1855, it! Philadelphia, he married 
Sarah Greenebaum, whose sister later married 
his partner, Gerstle. Mrs. Sloss, with five of 
their six children, survived her husband, who 
died at his summer home in San Rafael and was 
buried in Home of Peace cemetery, San Mateo 
County, Although he was a business genius of 
the first order, the San Francisco Chronicle said 
of him at the time of his death, ^‘Modesty was 
his cardinal virtue, and [he] knew no distinc- 
tion between rich and poor, the favored and un- 
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fortunate. ... No man was e 
ate of his fellow-beings.’’ 

[See San Francisco Call, June 5, 1902; San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, June 5, 1902; W. F. Swasey The 
Early Days and Men of Cal. (1891), pp. 277-82 ;’j A 
Graves, My Seventy Years in Cal (1927), pp. 87-88* 
A. W. Foster, ‘Louis Sloss,'' in Univ. Chronicle (Univ 
of CaL), July 1902; J. S. Hittell, The Commerce and 
Industries of the Pacific Coast (1882), p. 493. On tie 
early history of the Alaska Commercial Company, see 
“Hist, of Alaska, 1730-1885," The Works of H H 
Bancroft,'XKXni (1886), 637-59, 746-47; “Fur Seal 
Fisheries of Alaska,” House Report No. 3883, 50 Cong. 

2 Sess. (1889) ; Reply of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany to the Charges of Gov. Alfred P. Swtneford, of 
Alaska, against the Company in his Annual Report for 
the year 1887 (n.p., n.d.). This reply is signed by 
Louis Sloss as president of the Company and Appendix 

3 is a letter of Sloss to U. S. Treasury Agent George 

R. Tingle, dated Dec. 10, 1887.] q 

SLOSSON, EDWIN EMERY (June 7, 1865- 
Oct. 15, 1929), chemist, author, lecturer, was 
born at Albany, later called Sabetha, Kan., the 
son of William Butler Slosson and Achsa (Lilly) 
Slosson. His father, of Puritan ancestry, had 
moved from Maine, N. Y., to what was then a 
border community and became a pioneer mer- 
chant. Slosson attended the high school at Leav- 
enworth, Kan., and then chose a European trip 
rather than to attend college. He managed, how- 
ever, to enter the University of Kansas when he 
returned and received the B.S. degree in 1890 
and the M.S. degree in 1892. He became an as- 
sistant professor in chemistry at the University 
of Wyoming, but continued his studies, spending 
his summers studying organic chemistry at the 
University of Chicago, where he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1902. On Aug. 12, 1891, at 
Centralia, Kan., he was married to May Gorsline 
Preston, the first woman to receive a Ph.D. from 
Cornell University. While teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Slosson began to write, 
and many of his contributions appeared in the 
Independent. So successful was this effort, and 
he derived such pleasure from it, that he soon 
combined journalism with his study of the nat- 
ural sciences, and in this unique field achieved 
his greatest distinction. In 1903 he became the 
literary editor of the Independent, serving that 
organization in various capacities until 1921, 
when he became director of Science Service of 
Washington, D. C. He remained in this posi- 
tion until his death in Washington. His inter- 
ests were of the broadest, and by dint of hard 
study, he equipped himself to discuss advances 
in numerous fields of science, as well as in phi- 
losophy, politics, and religion, and to write on 
various cultural topics. 

He was a man of more than Average size, being 
almost six feet in height and of rather heavy 
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build, blond, broad-featured, energetic, restless. 
He was a keen observer, an excellent reviewer, 
a successful reporter, an experimentalist in poli- 
tics and social theory, a philosopher, and a hu- 
morist who enjoyed any play on words, including 
puns. He had a unique knack of associating 
ideas in his discussions in an unexpected W'ay 
which emphasized his points and crowded his 
sentences full of facts. He was humble, almost 
diffident or shy, and yet, besides his achievement 
as a writer and an editor, he was in great demand 
as a lecturer. His engagements were limited 
only by his physical strength which was affected 
by an ailing heart. As an editor he was fearless, 
always telling the whole truth frankly as he 
found it, while his humor enabled him to place 
telling emphasis on important points and to re- 
tain alwmys the interest of his audience. He was 
especially prolific in ideas for books, articles, and 
projects so numerous that he was physically un- 
able to carry them all to completion. He was 
fond of the library as well as the laboratory, the 
theatre, the museum, and the opera. His amaz- 
ing interest in all things made it a pleasure for 
him to search out details, and this always led to 
a number of suggestions for still further writing. 
He was a kindly, generous soul, and interested 
in promising youths, several of whom he as- 
sisted in obtaining a college education. 

At his death, Slosson was easily the outstand- 
ing interpreter of sciences to the non-technical 
public. He was able to interest anyone, not 
only in the accomplishments of science, but in 
science itself, without offending the purest of the 
scientists. A bibliography of his works includes 
eighteen books, more than eighty pamphlets of 
reprinted articles and addresses, twenty technical 
bulletins based on his research in chemistry, and 
about 2,000 articles, editorials, and essays. The 
best known of his books, some based upon his 
articles, are Major Prophets of Today (1914), 
Six' Major Prophets (1917), Creative Chemis- 
try (1919), Easy Lessons in Einstein (1920), 
The American Spirit in Education (1921) , Plots 
and Personalities (1922), Chats on Science 
(1924), Sermons of a Chemist (1925), Snap- 
shots of Science ( 1928). In addition to his doc- 
torate, he held many honorary degrees, and 
when he died had been about to accept the title 
of ^‘Professor of Things in General” at Rollms 
College, Winter Park, Fla. One of his two sons, 
William Preston Slosson, survived him. 

C Private correspondence with the family; Who's 
Who in America, 19:28-29 ; C. H. Preston, Descendants 
of Roger Preston (1931) ; Mographical memoir by Pres- 
ton W. Slosson in E. E. Slosson, A Number of Things 
(1930) ; BibKag. of the Writings of Rdmin E. Slosson, 
compiled by lienee Service (1929); Tour, of the 
Washington Acad, of Sci,, Nov. 4, 1929,* Hamilton 
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Holt, memorial article in Book League Monihlg, Dec. 
2929; Washington Post, Oct. 16, 17, 19:29.] H. E. H. 

SMALL, ALBION WOODBURY (May ii, 
1854-Mar. 24, 1926), sociologist, teacher, uni- 
versity administrator, was born at Buckfield, 
IMe., the eldest son of the Rev, Albion Keith Par- 
ris Small, a Baptist minister, and Thankful Lin- 
coln (WcK>dbury) Small. He was a descendant 
of Edward Small who emigrated from England, 
probably before 1840, and settled at Kittery, Me. 
The family at first owned by title from the In- 
dians all the northern part of the county of 
York. On his mother^s side he was descended 
from Samuel Lincoln of Hingham, Mass., the 
earliest American ancestor of Abraham Lincoln. 
After ten years at Bangor, the family moved in 
1868 to Portland. Graduated from the high 
school in Portland, Small entered Colby Univer- 
sity (later Colby College), Waterville, hie., 
where he was an outstanding figure. Receiving 
the degree of B.A. in 1876, he entered Newton 
Theological Institution the next year and was 
graduated in 1879. At Newton, under the influ- 
ence of Ezra P. Gould, he developed an ambition 
for a life of scholarship. Devoting himself to 
history and political economy, he spent a year at 
the University of Berlin and another at Leipzig, 
and then returned to take the chair of history and 
political economy at Colby, where he taught 
from 1881 to 388k Before returning to America 
he married, June 20, 1881, the daughter of a 
German general, Valeria von Massow, who died 
in 1916. In 1889 he received the degree of Ph.B. 
at Johns Hopkins University in the graduate 
school of history and political economy. In the 
same year he became president of Colby Univer- 
sity. 

As college presidents in those days were also 
teachers, Small began a course in the new field 
of sociology, his interest in the subject due chief- 
ly to the conviction that history w'as tending to 
be a mere chronicle of events and that economics 
was neglecting essential aspects of social life. 
In 1802 he became head of the department of so- 
ciology at the new University of Chicago, the 
first department of its kind. He served also as 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and from 
1904 to his retirement in 1924 as dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts, Literature and Science. 
He was vice-president of the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis in 1904, president of ITnstitut 
International de Sociologie at Paris, one of the 
leaders in the organization of file American So- 
ciolc^cal Scxriety in 1905, and its president, 
1912-14. He exerted his stremgest influence, 
however, through the Americam Jmrmd of So- 
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ciology, which he founded, and of which he was 
editor from July 1895 to March 1926. The first 
journal devoted exclusively to the subject, it be- 
came the forum for sociological discussion for 
America and Europe, and Small admitted to its 
pages all shades of opinion. He himself was for 
years the most prolific contributor not only of 
articles but of reviews of sociological literature. 

The bibliography of his writings includes 
some three hundred titles. His General Sociology 
( 1905) is a systematic treatment that shows the 
influence of the Germans, especially of Gustav 
Ratzenhofer, and reveals the profound ethical 
interest which characterized his whole life and 
work. In Adam Smith and Modern Sociology 
(1907) and The Meaning of Social Science 
(1910) he set forth his conviction of the unity of 
the social sciences, one of his ruling passions. In 
The Cameralists (1909), his most scholarly vol- 
ume, he discussed with profound insight the ap- 
plication of social theory to political institutions. 
It was in 1913 that his most remarkable book 
appeared, Between Eras: From Capitalism to 
Democracy. This brilliant discussion was pub- 
lished as a dialogue, which may account for its 
lack of influence in academic circles, but perhaps 
its indictment of capitalism is sufficient reason 
for the relatively scant attention it received. His 
last book was Origins of Sociology (1924), a 
history of tendencies in social science in Ger- 
many during the nineteenth century. 

As a teacher he was distinguished for the rare 
charm of his personality. His whimsical humor 
never deserted him, even during the last years 
when he was suffering from a painful malady. 
As a scholar he possessed the outstanding merit 
of intellectual hospitality. At Chicago he built 
up a large and important department, purposely 
assembling men of divergent views, and he is 
one of four men who may be said to have found- 
ed American sociology. He died in retirement at 
Chicago, survived by a daughter. He bequeathed 
his estate to the University of Chicago to found 
a journal devoted to the application of moral and 
Christian principles to society. 

[L. A. W. Underhill, Descendants of Edward Small 
of New England (rev. ed., 1934), vol. I; Who’s Who 
in America, 1924-25 ; articles by T, W. Goodspeed, H. 
E. Barnes, Annie M. Maclean, and F. N. House, in Am. 
Jour, of Sociology, July 1926; T. W. Goodspeed, in 
Univ. Record (Univ. of Chicago) , vol. XII (1926) ; E. 
C. Hayes, in Social Forces, June 1926 ; Am. Masters of 
Social S(^ (1927), ed. by H. W. Odum; obituary in 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar. 25, 1926.] g jr 

SMALL, ALVAN EDMOND (Mar. 4, i8ii~ 
pec. 31, 1886), homeopathic physician, was born 
in Wales, Me. His father was Joseph Small, 
who served several terms in the state legislature. 
His mother was Mary (Jackson) Small, the 
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daughter of Bartholomew Jackson, a Revolution- 
ary soldier. Small was one of a large family of 
children, and received his earliest education in 
the public schools of his state. He then entered 
the Monmouth Academy, Monmouth, Me. and 
at the age of sixteen began to teach in the dis- 
trict schools. After four years he was made prin- 
cipal of one of the city schools of Bath, Me. a 
position which he held for two years. During 
this period he was a private pupil of Benjamin 
Randall under whom be pursued studies in the 
classics and in English literature. He started the 
study of medicine in the office of Dr. Israel Put- 
nam, of Bath, in 1831, continuing his studies later 
under the preceptorship of Dr. H. H. C. Greene 
of Saco, Me. In 1834 he was married to Martha 
Mary Sloan of Bath. In 1840 he entered the 
Pennsylvania Medical College from which he 
was graduated in 1842. He began his practice in 
Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pa., but moved 
to Philadelphia in 1845. When the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College of Pennsylvania was or- 
ganized in 1848, he was appointed professor of 
physiology and pathology. 

He moved to Chicago in 1856 to take over the 
practice of Dr. David S. Smith. The Hahnemann 
Medical College of Chicago was organized three 
years later and Small was elected the first dean. 
From 1850 to 1869 served as professor of 
theory and practice of medicine. In accordance 
with the peculiar educational methods in medical 
colleges of the period, he was forced at times to 
teach unrelated subjects during the same session. 
He resigned as dean in 1865 and became presi- 
dent of the institution in 1869. The same year 
he was elected a life member of the Chicago His- 
torical Society. He delivered his last lecture to 
the students of Hahnemann Medical College in 
1885, but maintained his private and other in- 
stitutional activities and interests to the day be- 
fore his death. In addition to his private and in- 
stitutional work, he possessed intense literary 
interests. He was general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homoeopathy, 1849-50, and 
president in 1850. He was co-editor of thePhiUi- 
delphia Journal of Homoeopathy, 1854-60, and 
of the United States Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal from 1870 to 1874. His contributions to medi- 
cal literature were numerous. In 1854 he pub- 
lished a Manual of Homoeopathic Practice, for 
the use of families and private individuals, which 
went through fifteen editions and was translated 
into German by K. J. Hempel in 1856. In 1856 
he published Diseases of the Nervous System^ 
and in 1886 appeared bis voluminous work of 900 
pages, A Systematic Treatise on the Practice of 
Medicine. He was survived by his wife, and three 
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of their four children. Two sous became homeo- 
pathic physicians. 

[H. H. Cochrane, Hist, of Monmouth and Wales 
(1894), vol. I ; Biog. Sketches of the Leading Men of 
Chicago (1868) ; T. L. Bradford, Hist, of the Homoeo- 
pathic Med. Coll, of Pa. (1S9S) ; Trans. . . . Am. Inst, 
of Homoeopathy, 18S/ (1887) I Med. Visitor, and 
Hahnemannian Monthly, Feb, 1887; H. Med. and 
Surgical Jour., Oct. 1872; Chicago Tribune, Jan. i, 
1S87.] C.B. 

SMALLEY, EUGENE VIRGIL (July 18, 
1841-Lec. 30, 1899), journalist, editor, was the 
son of Jared Frost Smalley and his wife, Cor- 
delia Lewis, who moved from New York to set- 
tle on the Western Reserve. He -was bom at 
Randolph, Portage County, Ohio, but after the 
death of the father returned with the family to 
Blackrock and then Fredonia, N. Y. At the age 
of eleven, he started to learn the printer’s trade 
and at fourteen went to Painesville, Ohio, where 
he was joined by his mother a year later. Be- 
tween 1856 and 1861 he wandered east as far as 
New York City and west to Louisville and Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. Between short periods of formal 
education, he set type or taught school, and, on 
the eve of the Civil War, bought, with a friend, 
two papers in Painesville, which they consoli- 
dated and published. Smalley enlisted in the 7th 
Ohio Infantry and remained in service until he 
was wounded at Port Republic. Letters from the 
field, written to his paper and copied in others, 
opened a place for him on the Cleveland Herald. 
In 1863 he was in Washington, D. C., holding a 
minor clerkship in the treasury department. He 
made the acquaintance of James A. Garfield, 
whom he much resembled in appearance and who 
was responsible for his obtaining the clerkship 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs. In 
1868 he bought the Mahoning Register, a paper 
published in Youngstown, Ohio, but after a short 
time he sold it and became a free-lance journal- 
ist He traveled in Europe in 1869-70, and then 
began contributing articles to the Nem York 
T ribune, becoming a regular member of the staff 
in 1871. During this period he investigated Ku 
Klux Klan activities in North Carolina, reported 
the Vienna world’s fair in 1873 Centen- 

nial Exhibitidn at Philadelphia for the Tribune, 
and wrote extensively for the periodicals, Forum, 
Atlantic Monthly, and Century. For the last of 
these he made a trip west from Lake Superior 
and wrote about northwestern states and terri- 
tories. 

Henry Yillard, when he was preparing for the 
formal opening of the Northern Pacific Railroaxl, 
engaged Smalley to edit the History of the North- 
em Pacific Railroad (1883), and thus began a 
long connection with the advertising department 
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of that road. In 1883 he started The Northwest 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine designed to ac- 
quaint people with the resources of the region 
traversed by the railroad. In 1884 Smalley and 
the magazine moved from New York to St. Paul, 
Minn., where the editor resided until his death. 
He traveled in the Northwest and ivrote profuse- 
ly of the area he knew so well. In 1889 he pub- 
lished The Great Northwest; a Guide Book and 
Itinerary. He t(X)k an active part in Republican 
politics through his wTitings, publishing in 1880 
The Republican Manual; . . .with Biographical 
Sketches of Ja 7 }ies A. Garfield and Chester A. 
Arthur, and, in 1S84, A Brief History of ike Re- 
publican Party, the latter being elaborated in 
1896 to include a history of Republican -Minne- 
sota and blinnesotians. He also wrote American 
Journalism — An Appendix to ike Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1884). He was a member and, for 
many y'ears, president of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce. He was also active in G. A. R. 
circles and the Sons of the American Revolution. 
At his death he was survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Josephine hi. Conday, to -whom he had been mar- 
ried in 1873, ^ son and a step-son. 

UVko’s Who in America, 1S99-1900 ; St. Paul Daily 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul Globe, Dec. 30, 1899 ; Memoirs 
of Henry Villard (2 vols., 1904) ; Narthwest Magazine, 

Jan. 1900.3 L.B.S. 

SMALLEY, GEORGE WASHBURN (June 
2, 1833-Apr. 4, 1916), journalist, was bom at 
Franklin, Norfolk County, Mass., '"‘of good Old 
Colony stock,” and grew up there and at Worces- 
ter, Mass., whither he went with his parents, 
the Rev. Elam and Louisa Jane (Washburn) 
Smalley, in 1840. In 1849 he entered Yale Uni- 
versity, where he won his chief laurels as an 
athlete, rowing stroke in the first Yale-Harvard 
race on Lake Winnepesaukee. He received the 
A.M. degree in 1853, and read law for a year at 
Worcester in the office of George Frisbie Hoar 
He studied at the Harvard Law School, 
1854-55, was admitted to the bar in 1856, and 
practised law in Boston until 1861. In Boston 
he became closely associated with Wendell Phil- 
lips with whom he several times shared 

the danger of mob violence. When Smalley 
wished to go South in the autumn of 1861, partly 
for his health and partly to see something of the 
war, Phillips obtained for him an assignment 
from the New York Tribune to do a series of 
papers on South Carolina negro life. From No- 
vember to October 1862 he served as war 
correspondent at the front, notably with Fremont 
in the Shenandoah Valley and with the Army of 
the Potomac. On the field of Antietam, Sept 17, 
1862, he acted as impromptu aide to “Fightmg 
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Joe'^ Hooker, carrying orders for him under fire. 
After the battle Smalley commandeered a horse 
(his own had two bullets in it), rode in the night 
thirty miles to the nearest telegraph, and wired 
in-a summary of the engagement. The operator, 
on his own initiative, sent the dispatch to Wash- 
ington instead of to New York. Smalley then 
took a night train to New York and wrote his 
longer story standing tinder a dim oil lamp. This 
earliest account of Antietam, which appeared on 
Sept. 19, was a notable triumph for the Tribune, 
and Smalley’s feat was, in the opinion of Henry 
Villard the greatest single journalistic 

exploit of the war (Memoirs of Henry Villard, 
1904, I, 335)- Smalley was married to Phoebe 
Garnaut, adopted daughter of Wendell Phillips, 
on Dec. 25, 1862. She was the ^'only child of an 
estimable friend of Welsh birth who had married 
a native of France and come to Boston, where 
her husband soon died’’ (Lorenzo Sears, Wendell 
Phillips, Orator and Agitator, 1909, p. Syn). 
They had five children, two boys and three girls. 
In October 1862 Smalley took a regular place on 
the Tribune staff in New York, and when the 
Trihtme building was attacked by the draft 
rioters in 1863 he was prominent among the 
armed defenders. 

The beginning of Smalley’s distinguished ca- 
reer as a foreign correspondent came in 1866, 
when he was sent to Europe on two days’ notice 
to report the Austro-Prussian War. Although 
the fighting was practically over when he ar- 
rived, he made use of the newly-laid transatlan- 
tic cable to send from Berlin what was probably 
the first of all cabled news dispatches. In 1867 
he was again sent abroad to organize a London 
bureau which should receive and coordinate all 
European news. This move marked a revolution 
in journalism. At the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870 Smalley formed the first 
international newspaper alliance, with the Lon- 
don Daily News, and organized his bureau on 
the basis of a free use of both telegraph and cable 
I hitherto unknown on either side the Atlantic. 
Combining this policy with an adaptation of his 
own procedure at Antietam, he scored, through 
the exploits of his correspondents with both 
armies, triumph after triumph, notably the fa- 
mous “scoop” of Sedan. Smalley remained in 
charge of the Tribunes European correspond- 
ence until 1895, when he returned to America to 
act as American correspondent of the London 
Times. This position he held for ten years (1895- 
1905); living either in New York City or in 
Washington, D. C. Then, retiring from active 
journalism except for weekly letters to the Trib- 
une and occasional contributions to reviews, he 
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made his home in London until his death in 

Smalley’s letters to the me, both before 
and after the T imes interlude, added greatly to 
the reputation he had gained by his revolutionary 
handling of war news. The initialed signatures 
G. W, S. became widely familiar, and without 
doubt Smalley did excellent service to the cause 
nearest his heart, the cementing of Anglo-Amer- 
ican friendship and understanding. His style is 
vigorous and lucid. Moving freely in the upper 
strata of English society, he knew everybody of 
importance in both England and America, and 
was, perhaps, even too eager to let his high con- 
nections be known. He is at his best in his brief 
portrait sketches, always chatty and anecdotal 
but invariably discreet. Indeed, many readers 
have been distinctly annoyed by his rather osten- 
tatious discretion, his attitude of ‘T could an I 
would.” This somewhat superior air, his violent 
likes and dislikes, his '‘cold irony,” and his tory- 
ism, made him numerous enemies on both sides 
of the ocean. Yet he won the respect of people as 
diverse as Gladstone, Lowell, Whistler, and Ar- 
nold. The best of the Tribune letters, with some 
other material, were collected in a series of books 
which still hold considerable interest: A Review 
of Mr. Bright' s Speeches (1868) ; London Let- 
ters (2 vols., 1891) ; Studies of Men (1895) ;and 
Anglo-American Memories (1911, second se- 
ries, 1912). He also published in 1909 The Life 
of Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Bart. 

[There is incidental autobiographical material in most 
of Smalley ’s_ books, notably Anglo-American Memo- 
ries, in particular the first series. Other sources in- 
clude: Who*s Who in America, 1906--07; Who Was 
Who, 1916-28 (London, 1929) ; W ore ester Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths (1894); obituaries in the London 
Times, the N. Y. Tribune, N. Y. Herald, Evening Post, 
Sun, and World, Apr. 5, 1916 ; JV. Y. Tribune, Apr. 6, 
1916; N. Y. Jour,, May 29, 1900 ; N. Y. Herald, Oct. 
I, 189s ; Mail and Express (N. Y.), Apr. 20, 1898; F. 
L. Bullard, Famous War Correspondents (1914) ; Obit. 
Record of Grads, of Yale XJniv., July i, 1916.] 

E.M. S. 

SMALLS, ROBERT (Apr. 5, 1839-Eeb. 22, 
1915)} negro congressman from South Carolina, 
was born at Beaufort, S. C., the son of Robert 
and Lydia Smalls and a slave of the McKee fam- 
ily. He was kindly treated by his master and 
allowed to acquire a limited education. In 1851 
he moved with his master to Charleston and be- 
came successively a hotel waiter, a hack driver, 
and a rigger. In 1856 he married his first wife, 
Hannah, who died in 1883. In 1861 the Confed- 
erate authorities impressed him into service and 
made him a member of the crew oi The Plmter, 
a dispatch and transportation steamer doing serv- 
ice in Charleston Harhor. In the early morning 
of May 13, 1862, taking advantage of the absence 
of the white officers, with his wife, two children, 
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and twelve others aboard, he carried The Planter 
beyond the Charleston forts into the lines of the 
blockading Federal squadron outside the har- 
bor, This daring e^cploit gave him national fame. 
He was made a pilot in the United States Navy 
and given a share of the prize-money. His knowl- 
edge of Charleston Harbor and its fortifications 
was of great service to the Federals. On Dec. i, 
1863, when the commander of The Planter de- 
serted his post under Confederate fire, Smalls 
took command of the steamer and led it out of 
danger. For this act he was promoted to the rank 
of captain and placed in command of The Planter, 
holding this post until September 1866, when his 
craft was put out of commission. 

His rise to political importance in South Caro- 
lina during Reconstruction was inevitable. He 
was good-humored, intelligent, fluent, and self- 
possessed. His moderate views and kindness 
toward the family of his former master made him 
to the whites the least objectionable of the f reed- 
men with political aspirations. The fact that he 
was the pet of their liberators led the freedmen 
to believe that he was “the smartest ciillud man 
in Souf Carlina” (The Trip of the Steamer 
Oceamis to Fort Sumter and Charleston, 1865, 
p. 86) . His modesty and lack of education were 
the only circumstances which prevented him from 
becoming preeminent among the directors of the 
state during Reconstruction. As early as May 
XS64, a meeting of negroes and northerners at 
Port Royal elected him a delegate to the National 
Union Convention. He was one of the less promi- 
nent delegates to the state constitutional conven- 
tion of 1868. From 1868 to 1870 he served in the 
state House of Representatives and in the latter 
year was elected to the state Senate, where he 
served through the session of 1874. From 1875 
to 1887, except during 1880 and 1881, he served 
in Congress. 

His congressional career was not notable. His 
most important speeches were attacks on the elec- 
tion tactics of the South Carolina Democrats and 
in support of a bill to provide equal accommo- 
dations for the races on interstate conve3rances. 
A thorough partisan, he apposed civil service re- 
form and favored pension bills. He made an un- 
successful attempt to have $30,000 voted him as 
additional compensation for his part in The 
Planter escapade. He was a conspicuous figure 
in the Republican national conventions of 1872 
and 1876. From 1S65 to 1877 served in the 
s^te militia, rising to the rank of major-general. 
In December 1889 he was appoint^ collector of 
the port of Beaufort, holding this position until 
1913 except during Oevdand^s second term. In 
1877 he was convicted of accepting a bribe of 
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$5,000 while state senator and was sentenced to 
three years in prison, but while his case was un- 
der appeal he was pardoned by Gov. William 
Dunlap Simpson ff.:’.] as part of the policy of 
amnesty which the state Democratic administra- 
tion deemed wise. His last conspicuous service 
was as one of the six negro members of the state 
constitutional convention of 1895. Before that 
body he made a vain but gallant attempt to pre- 
vent the practical disfranchisement of his race. 
The last twenty years of his life were spent 
quietly at Beaufort, where he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of both races, cooperating with white 
leaders in efforts to advance the material inter- 
ests of the community. On Apr. 9, 1890, he was 
married a second time, to Annie E. Wigg. 

[The best sketch^ of Smalls are in Who*s Who in 
America^ 191:2-13; J. H. Brovm, The Cyc. of Am. 
Biogs., VII (1903), 103-04; and the Union Herald 
(Columbia, S. C), i, 1S73. The episode of The 
Planter is describe in War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records (Army), i ser. XIV, 13-14, and in Report of 
the Secretary of ike Navy, i86n, pp. 327-28. His po- 
litkai career is traced in F. B. Simkins and R. H, 
Woody, S. C. during Reconstruction (1933) ; S. D. 
Smith, “The Negro in Congress, 1870-1901” (MS.), 
the library of the Univ. of N. C- ; A. A. Taylor, The 
Negro inS, C. during the Reconstruction (copr, 1924) ; 
Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928). An obituary appeared 
in News and Courier (Charleston, S. C.), Feb. 25, 1915. 
Sir George Campbell, White and Black; the Outcome 
of a Visit to the U. S. (1879), pp. 34^47» 35^5 7» and 
Letters and Diary of Laura M. Toume (1912), ed. by 
R. S. Holland, pp. 240-41, give personal impressions. 
Mr. William Elliott of Columbia, S. C, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Niels Christensen of Beaufort, S. C., have fur- 
nished information concerning Smallses relations with 
the whites.] F.B.S. 

SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM (1732-Feb. 12, 
1792), soldier and governor, was the great- 
grandson of James Smallwood, who arrived in 
Maryland in 1664, settled in CTharles County, be- 
came a large planter, served as sherifiF and as 
county commissioner, received the rank of colo- 
nel with authority to raise a regiment for fight- 
ing Indians, and during nearly the entire period 
of the royal government of Maryland, 1692-1715, 
was a representative of his comity in the Mary- 
land Assembly. William Smallwood^s father was 
Bayne Smallwood, a delegate for Charles County 
in the Maryland Assembly in 1738 and several 
succeeding years. His mother was Priscilla 
(Heaberd), who was born in Virginia. William, 
bom in Charles County, is said to have been sent 
to school in England, He began his military ca- 
reer as a soldier in the French and Indian War. 
He took bis seat in the Maryland Assembly in 
1761 as a delegate for Charles County and be- 
came one of the liberal leaders of &at body, 
speaking and voting on important questions with 
Thomas Johnson and William Paca [gq.t?,]. He 
joined the Maryland non-importation assiKriaticii 
in June 1769, and as a del^ate to the Maryland 
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Convention of 1775 joined the Association of 
the Freemen of Maryland which advocated ‘'op- 
position by arms, to the British troops, employed 
to enforce obedience to the late acts and statutes 
of the British parliament, for raising a revenue 
in America” (Proceedings of the Conventions of 
the Province of Maryland, 1774 , 1775 & 1776 , 
1836, pp. ly-iS). 

In January 1776, commissions were issued to 
raise a regiment of Maryland troops under 
Smallwood's command. The Maryland Conven- 
tion withdrew its objections to a declaration of 
independence June 26, and five days after the 
famous declaration by the Continental Congress, 
Smallwood marched northward with a battalion 
of nine companies. Reinforcements followed, 
and in the battle of Long Island, although Small- 
wood was absent, the Maryland line established 
a reputation for valor. Under Smallwood the 
survivors covered Washington’s retreat. They 
fought with like valor at White Plains, where 
Smallwood was wounded. The Continental Con- 
gress elected him a brigadier-general Oct. 23, 
1776, and two months later he was ordered to 
Maryland to promote the raising of new levies. 
His men fought at Fort Washington, Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown. In 1778-79 he was 
at Wilmington, Del., covering Washington's 
stores at the head of the Elk River, watching for 
operations of the enemy on the Chesapeake, and 
suppressing a Tory uprising on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. He was ordered to the South 
in April 1780, was promoted to the rank of ma- 
jor-general in September of that year, and for 
brave fighting near Camden he and his men re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. Upon the death 
of Baron de Kalb \_q.v 7 \ three days after the bat- 
tle of Camden, Smallwood was placed in com- 
mand of a division, but when Horatio Gates 
was removed, his position was that of a 
subordinate to Baron Steuben He pro- 

tested and threatened to resign rather than serve 
under a foreigner, but Washington expressed his 
displeasure at this attitude, Congress was firm, 
Greene sent him to Maryland to aid in procuring 
supplies and reinforcements, and he continued in 
the service until Nov. 15, 1783. 

Smallwood made himself disagreeable by re- 
peated complaints that he was not promoted as 
rapidly as he deserved, by complaints that his 
state was not accorded recognition in proportion 
to its services, and by his offensive attitude 
toward foreigners. The sacrifice of his men dur- 
ing battle seemed not to disturb him. His great- 
est service in the war was as a drill master, in 
raising men and supplies, and in administering 
other military affairs of his state. When the war 


had ended, he enjoyed some of the usual popu- 
larity of a military hero. The Maryland As- 
sembly elected him a delegate to the Continental 
Congress (Dec. 4, 1784), but he declined to 
serve. He was elected governor the following 
year and served three consecutive terms of one 
year each. As governor he called the convention 
in which Maryland ratified the constitution of 
the United States, and he promoted the move- 
ment for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Potomac. Smallwood never married. He died 
in Prince George's County and was buried in 
Charles County. 

[ArcUves of Md., vols. XII, XVI, XXL XLIII 
XLV, XLVII, XLVIII (1893-1931) ; Md. Hist. Meg! 
Sept. 1924, June 1927 ; Papers Relating Chiefly to the 
Md. Line during the Revolution (1857), ed. by Thomas 
Balch ; H. E. Buchliolz, Gemernors of Md. (1908), criti- 
cal but inaccurate; M. P. Andrews and H. F. Powell, 
Tercentenary Hist, of Md. (1925), vols. I, IV; Mary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Feb. 1792.] 

N.D.K. 

SMART, JAMES HENRY (June 30, 1841- 
Peb. 21, 1900), school superintendent, president 
of Purdue University, was born at Center Har- 
bor, N. H., the son of Dr. William Hutchings 
Smart, a successful physician, and Nancy (Far- 
rington) Smart, of old New England stock. 
Educated at home and at the Concord high 
school, he began his career as a teacher when he 
■was eighteen years of age. After one year in a 
district school he became the principal of a grad- 
ed school at Laconia, N. H., in i860 and taught 
in this and other local schools for three more 
years, becoming meanwhile an associate editor 
of the Journal of Education published at Man- 
chester, N. H. He removed in 1863 to Toledo, 
Ohio, where he was so successful as a school 
principal that in 1865 was named superin- 
tendent of schools at Fort Wayne, Ind. Here he 
successfully dealt with problems involving the 
relations of public and parochial schools, and 
thereby confirmed a reputation as an able admin- 
istrator. On July 21, 1870, he married Mary H. 
Swan, daughter of a professor in Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa. In swift succession he now harvested 
the honors of his profession. He was president 
of the Indiana State Teachers' Association, 1871 ; 
state superintendent of public instruction, 1874- 
80; president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1880 ; a trustee of Indiana University at 
Bloomington, 1882 ; and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, 1890. He was a trustee of 
the state normal school for six years and a mem- 
ber of the Indiana state board of education for 
twenty-seven years. In 1873 he was assistant 
commissioner of Indiana to the Vienna expo- 
sition; in 1878 United States commissioner to 
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tlie Paris exposition ; and in 1891 commissioner 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the argriculturai congress at The Hague. 

In 1883 he became president of Purdue Univer- 
sity, a land-grant college that had been estab- 
lished nine years before. Its initial years had 
been weak and straggling, but under its new ad- 
ministrator it gained new lease of life. Though 
not indifferent to agriculture, its teaching and 
research, Smart fostered especially the schools 
of engineering, which henceforth were subdi- 
vided. The university became widely known in 
the field of locomotive testing, and new housing, 
the finest of the time, was provided for the school 
of mechanical engineering. A school of phar- 
macy was started. There were notable increases 
in faculty, student body, and corporate income. 
Smart worked so indefatigably to build up the 
university that he brought on his own death by 
overwork. Among his publications are The In- 
diana Schools and the Men Who Have Worked 
in Them (n.d.), which he edited, and Conwien- 
tary on the School Law of Indiana (copyright 
1881). 

IWhds Who in America, 1899-1900 ; Encyc. of Blog, 
of Ind., vol. I (1895), ed. by G. I. Reed; A Btog Hist. 
... of the State of Ind. (1880), vol. II ; W. M. Hep- 
bum and L. M. Sears, Purdue Univ.: Fifty Years of 
Progress (1925) Purdue Exponent (Lafayette, Ind.), 
Mar. I, 1900; obituaries in Nat. Educ. Asso. Jour, of 
Proc. and Addresses, 1900, and Indianapolis Jour., Feb. 
23,1900.] L.M.Se— s. 

SMEDLEY, WILLIAM THOMAS (Mar. 

26, 1858-Mar. 26, 1920), portrait painter and a 
leading illustrator of his time, was bom in West 
Bradford, a township of Chester County, Pa., of 
Quaker stock. He was the second of six children 
of Peter and Amy Anna (Henderson) Smedley, 
and a descendant of George Smedley, who emi- 
grated from Derbyshire, England, about 1682. 
His father was a miller and had operated mills 
in various places. At fifteen Smedley left school 
to enter a newspaper office. After studying for 
a time at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, he went to New York in 1878 as a drafts- 
man for the illustrated periodicals ; later he went 
to Paris and studied painting under Jean-Paul 
Laurens. From about 188a, when he opened a 
studio in New York, until 1906, when he turned 
to portrait painting, he divided his time between 
painting and illustrating. His work in black and 
white for Harpe/s Monthly Magazine and other 
illustrated magazines soon brought him a well- 
earned reputation for subtle interpretation of 
character, and he became one of the most impor- 
tant illustrators of contemporary social life. Not 
even Charles Dana Gibson portrayed the social 
characteristics of his day more lovingly and ccan- 
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pletely than Smedley. In 1882, commissioned by 
the publishers of Picturesque Cer.eda, he traveled 
through the western part of the dominion for the 
purpose of making a series of illustrations, and 
in 1890, after several sketching tours in the 
United States, he went around the world, paus- 
ing in Australia long enough to make some in- 
teresting drawings for an illustrated publication 
on that country. At the exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society in the same year, his 
“A Thanksgiving Dinner” was awarded the Wil- 
liam T. Evans prize and with his '‘One Day in 
June” became part of the Evans collection. On 
Nov. 27, 1892, he married ]May Rutter Darling, 
daughter of Edward Pay son Darling of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., by whom he had two daughters and 
one son. A member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the American Water Color 
Society, and the National Academy of Design 
(1905), he received medals at the International 
Exposition at Paris in 1900; at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, Buffalo, 1901 ; and at the Na- 
tional Academy exhibitions, 1906 and 1907, A 
book of his drawings was published in 1899 un- 
der the title, Life and Character. He died on the 
sixty-second anniversary of his birth at his home 
in Bronxviile, N. Y. A large collection of his 
original drawings is in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. ; other examples of his -work 
are in the Metropolitan Ivluseum of Art, New 
York, and the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. 

Prolific as he was, his work never suffered 
from lack of thought or preparation. His por- 
traits were satisfying likenesses, skilfully and 
pleasingly done in academic style, but he was 
preeminently the illustrator and the historian of 
the middle class. His water-color drawings ex- 
hibited at the Avery Galleries, New York, in 
1895 included many diverting glimpses of fash- 
ionable life at Bar Harbor, Narragansett Pier, 
Washington, and New York. As records of the 
American scene in the nineties such drawings as 
his “Afternoon at the Country Club,” '‘Christmas 
Shopping on West Twenty-Third Street” and 
“The Meadowbrook Races” have an undeniable 
authenticity and historical value. “The pretty 
girls ... in wonderful toilettes, and the well- 
groomed old gentlemen in their offices or clubs,” 
his customary types, ivere depicted admirably, 
with a faint touch of humor. Perhaps no Ameri- 
can illustrator has understood better than he the 
manners and customs of his period as exempli- 
fied by typical groups of the genteel class. 

[(Libert Cepe, Gened, of the Smedley Family ( 1 901) ; 
Who’s Who in America, 1 91 8-1 9 ; Who^s Who in M. Y., 
1917-18; W. T. Smedley, Life and Character (1899)^ 
preface ly Arthur Hoeb^; P. G. H., Jr., in Bmk Bmy- 
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er, Mar. 1895 ; F. H. Smith, Am. Illustrators (1892) ; 
Ripley Hitchcoclc, Some Am. Painters in Water Colors 
(1890) ; Frank Weitenkampf, Am. Graphic Art (1912) ; 
C. M. Kurtz, A 7 n. Acad. Notes (1883) ; Samuel I sham, 
The Rist. of Am. Painting (1905) ; obituaries in Am. 
Art News^ Apr. 3, 19^0, Am. Art Ann., 1920, and iV. 
y. Times, Mar. 27, 1920; information from William 
Patten, Rkinebeck, N. Y.] W. H. D. 

SMIBERT, JOHN (i688~Apr. 2, 1751), one 
of the earliest artists of any importance to settle 
in America, was horn in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where his baptism was recorded in the Southwest 
District on the 'Tirst Aprill 1688.'’ He was the 
son of John Smibert, a ^'litster^' or dyer, and his 
wife Alison (Bell) Smibert. Endless confusion 
has arisen over the spelling of his name, which 
has been given as Smibert, Smybert, and even 
Simbert. The first of these alone appears in the 
Edinburgh records, in all contemporary Boston 
newspaper notices, in the dozen or more paint- 
ings the artist signed, and in his letters. His fa- 
ther was a lay member of the ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, and it is said that he destined his son for the 
ministry. His friend George Vertue (1684- 
1756) says he was ''first apprentice at Eden- 
bourough servd 7 years to a house painter and 
plaisterer. in all that time tho’ he had a strong 
inclination to drawing and studying but no op- 
pertunity to improve came to London’^ {Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical S ociety, 
vol. XLIX, 1915-16, p. 25). There he was first 
employed in coach painting and later in copying 
pictures for dealers. He attended an academy, 
probably the original and short-lived one which 
opened in the autumn of 1711 on Great Queen 
Street. After three or four years he went to 
Edinburgh to try his hand at portraiture, but 
finding little demand for it and feeling the need 
of further training he returned to London and 
left for Italy in 1717. 

^ In Florence, where he came under the protec- 
tion of the gloomy and degenerate Medician 
grand duke, Cosimo III, he spent three years in 
copying portraits of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck, and thus acquired a feeble Vene- 
tian technique and a certain facility at "face 
painting’^ in the grand manner. In Rome he 
painted several persons from life. It was during 
this Italian sojourn that he met George Berkeley, 
later bishop of Cloyne, then a tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Leaving Italy in 1720 he re- 
turned probably to Edinburgh, and thence to 
London with something of a reputation. Al- 
though he soon found employment as a portrait 
painter, only a few examples of this period are 
known. He was a member of the Rose and Crown 
Club (usually confused with the Society of Vir- 
tuosi of St Luke and referred to as Van Dyck’s 


Club) of which he did, according to Vertue a 
"large painting peice”; this has disappeared 
though a rough sketch of it exists in the Vertue 
manuscripts. The painter’s studio, to quote 
Berkeley (letter to Thomas Prior, Fraser, post 
p. 132), was "next door to the King’s Arms tav- 
ern, in the little piazza. Covent Garden.” Berke- 
ley, then dean of Derry, often used his friend’s 
quarters as a convenient place to stop when in 
London, and it was during these visits that he 
induced Smibert to accept the post of professor 
of drawing, painting, and architecture in the pro- 
posed "universal college of science and arts in 
Bermudas” (Walpole, post, IV, 29). Smibert, 
"a silent and modest man, who abhorred the 
finesse of some of his profession, was enchanted 
with a plan that he thought promised him tran- 
quility and honest subsistence in a healthful 
Elysian climate . . . glowing with scenery, which 
no pencil had yet made cheep and common” 
(Ibid.). 

After four years of preparation Berkeley, ac- 
companied by his wife and friends, embarked at 
Gravesend early in September 1728, landed in 
Virginia, and thence proceeded to Newport, R. 
I., Jan. 23, 1729, where he intended to remain 
until the £20,000 voted by Parliament for the 
college in Bermuda was forthcoming. The little 
company was painted by Smibert in Newport 
shortly after landing; the picture, which is at 
Yale, is one of the earliest group portraits 
painted in America. It is said that on shipboard 
Smibert taught Berkeley’s wife, Anne Forster, 
to paint passable portraits. If this was so, she 
was among the first woman artists in British 
America. The "indifferent wooden house” on 
Berkeley’s farm, "V/'hitehall,” three miles from 
Newport, is sometimes said to have been de- 
signed by Smibert, but it had been built more 
than five years before the dean’s arrival. Both 
philosopher and artist were much interested in 
the Narraganset Indians and in the strange signs 
on Dighton Rock. The story of their visit to the 
Indians, which has been called the first ethnologi- 
cal anecdote in American history, has been often 
cited, but a careful drawing which Smibert is 
said to have made of the pictograph w'riting on 
Dighton Rock is unfortunately lost. (See Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts Publications, vol. 
XVIII, 1916, p. ,27.) In the fall of 1731, after 
waiting well over two years for the promised 
funds, the disappointed Berkeley returned to 
London. 

Smibert had settled in Boston early in 1730, 
living first in the house of Capt. James Gooch in 
Green Lane, whose portrait and that of his wife 
he painted (now in the Brooklyn Museum with 
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a third painting by Smibert, that of Gooch's sec- 
ond wife). On July 30, 1730, he married Mary, 
the twenty-three year old daughter of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Williams physician and school- 

master. She brought her husband a dowry of 
£400 and a residence in the west half of the Wil- 
liams mansion, which with the land was valued 
at £3,000. In 1743 the Smiberts acquired the 
whole house, w^hich was “in Queen Street, be- 
tw^een the Towm House and the Orange Tree" 
(Bostonian Society Publications, vol. II, 1917, 
p. 1 13). With the best location that the town 
afforded, a foreign reputation, and local social 
prestige, Smibert began to paint the “best" peo- 
ple in the Bay Colony— colonial officials, divines, 
eminent magistrates, prosperous merchants and 
their wives. He must have turned out some two 
hundred canvases in his nineteen or twenty ac- 
tive working years in America. Many are, of 
course, lost; others are miscatalogued and are 
masquerading under the names of other painters. 
The large group portrait of Berkeley and his fel- 
low passengers, and a painting in the Essex In- 
stitute, Salem, Mass., of Sir William Pepperrell 
[q.rt], done about 1745, are his most ambitious 
pieces. One of his London portraits, of his 
friend Allan Ramsay, the author of The Gentle 
Shepherd, was engraved by Vertue. Some half- 
dozen of those painted in America were engraved 
by Peter Pelham, the step-father of John Single- 
ton Copley [qq-vJ]. 

Discovering in spite of his success that por- 
traiture did not bring him sufficient income for 
his rapidly growing family, Smibert opened a 
store in his house for the sale ‘^of Colours, dry 
or ground, with Oils and Brushes," and “the best 
Metzotinto, Italian, French, Dutch and English 
Prints, in Frames and Glasses, or without, by 
Wholesale or Retail, at Reasonable Rates . . 
(Dow, post, p. 3). The next year he advertised 
“a collection of valuable PRINTS, engrav'd by 
the best Hands, after the finest Pictures . . . done 
by Raphael, Michael Angelo, Poussin, Rubens, 
and other the greatest Masters - , (Ibid.), 
Judging from his correspondence with Arthur 
Pond, business prospered. About 1740 he took 
in his nephew, John Moffatt, as a partner. He 
had a number of copies of pictures in European 
galleries, besides “a collection of good busts and 
statues, most of them antiques, done in clay and 
paste, among the rest Homer's head and a model 
of the Venus of Medicis" (Hamilton, post, p. 
139)- The great tradition of the Renaissance 
was thus carried to American shores. 

On May 31, 1735, Berkeley, who had been 
elevated to the bishopric of Qoyne, wrote and 
suggested to Smit^rt ^^to embark with your 
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busts, your prints, and your drawings, and once 
more cross the Atlantic," and settle in Cork, a 
“city four times as populous as Boston, and a 
hundred times as rich" (Gentleman^ s Magazine, 
Feb. 1831, p. 100). He remained, however, in 
the Bay Colony, continuing with the shop and 
his painting. His name occurs occasionally upon 
the Boston town records. He furnished the de- 
signs for Faneuil Hall, which was built in 1742 
from funds provided by Peter Faneuil 
whom he painted. iThe picture is now in the 
collections of the ^Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety ; a copy is in Faneuil Hall). Because of his 
failing eyesight his professional career ended 
about 1748. In a letter to Arthur Pond in 1749 
he says, “my eyes has been sometime failling me, 
but is stil heart whole and hath been diverting 
my self with something in the Landskip way 
which you know I always liked" (Proceedings of 
the 3Iassachusefts Historical Society, op. cit., p. 
34), which places him as one of the earliest land- 
scape painters in America. Unfortunately, no 
examples remain or have been identified. Thir- 
teen were listed in the inventory of his estate, 
though some of these might have been his copies 
after European masters. He died at sixty-three 
and was buried in the tomb of his father-in-law 
in the Granary Burying Ground. The grave, 
however, no longer bears his name but has the 
inscription, Thomas and John Bradlee'[s] Tomb 
1816 (Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, op. cit, p. 38). There is a self- 
portrait of Smibert in the left-hand corner of the 
group picture at Yale, and a portrait of his wife 
in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

His estate was appraised by a fellow-artist, 
John Greenwood, ten months later at £1,387 4.?. 
gd. (Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, vol. IX, 1866-67, pp. 208-09). His 
wife and his nephew, John Moffatt, succeeded to 
his artist’s materials and print business, which 
they conducted for many years. About his chil- 
dren there is much uncertainty. According to 
Walpole, he left a widow with two children. 
Smibert himself wrote in 1743, “I am happy in 
4 clever Boys . . and four sons are named in 
the records of Suffolk County, in wffiich Nathan- 
iel is listed as the fourth. He is also said to have 
had "nine children, two daughters and seven 
sons, the second, Nathaniel" {Antiques, post, p. 
120). Nathaniel or Nathanael (Jan. 20, 1734“- 
Nov. 3, 1756) is given as “the second son of the 
late Mr. John Smibert" in a contemporary obitu- 
ary notice. The son showed considerable promise 
as a painter ; three portraits are known by his 
hand, those of John Lovell at Harvard, Pres. 
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Ezra Stiles at Yale, and Dorothy Wen- 

dell in a private collection in Boston. 

Smibert's influence persisted long* after his 
death. Charles Willson Peale [q.v,'] visited his 
''painting-room^’ in 1765 and heard there of 
young Copley. It is doubtful if Copley received 
any instruction from Smibert, "but it is very 
probable that he was the recipient of some atten- 
tion, if not information” (Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, IX, 209). 
John Greenwood occupied the premises, which 
had already become Boston’s art center, and was 
followed by John Trumbull [^.z/.] after he re- 
signed from the Continental Army in 1777. Suc- 
ceeding generations of artists — Samuel King 
John Mason Furnass, John Johnston, and 
Samuel Minot, the goldsmith — continued to oc- 
cupy the celebrated Smibert House. (See W. K. 
Watkins, "The New England Museum and the 
Home of Art in Boston,” Bostonian Society Pub- 
lications, 2 ser., vol. II, 1917.) Smibert’s style 
was much like that of the best of his contempo- 
raries in England, which was none too good. A 
provincial painter in spite of his European train- 
ing, he is often awkward, but there is a sincerity, 
honesty, and vitality about his work which many 
regard as peculiarly characteristic of early 
American painting. His importance is due to his 
precise, faithful, and often grim records of New 
England worthies, and to the fact that his work 
served as an early link between the art of Europe 
and that of the colonies. 

[The chief source concerning Smibert’s life in Eng- 
land is Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in Eng-' 
land (2nd ed., 4 vols., 1765-71), an abridged and not 
wholly exact version of the Vertue papers in the Brit- 
ish Museum (Add MSS. 23,076, foL 13, 18), Avhich 
are being published by the Walpole Society of London ; 
portions of the Vertue papers have appeared in the 
Proc. Mass, Hist, Sac., vol. XLIX (1915-16) and in 
W. T. Whitley, Artists and Their Friends in England 
1700-1799 (1938), vol. I. See Alexander Hamilton, 
Jtmerarium Being a Narrative of a Journey . , . 1744 
(privately printed, 1907), ed. by A. B. Hart, for a de- 
scription of Smibert’s studio ; G. E. Dow, The Arts & 
Crafts in New England 1704-1775, Gleanings from 
Boston^ Newspapers (1927) for Smibert’s advertise- 
ments in Boston Gazette, Oct. 21, 1734, and Sept. 16, 
1746, and in Boston News-Letter, Oct. 10/17, i734» 
May is/22, and June 5/12, 1735, and Sept. 4, 1746, as 
well as for obituaries of Smibert from Boston News- 
Letter, Apr. 4, 1751, and of Hathaniel Smibert from 
Boston Gazette, Nov. 8, and Boston News-Letter, Nov. 
II, 1756 ; Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. XLIX (3915— 
16), for five of Smibert’s letters and for obituaries 
from the Boston Gazette, Apr. 9, Boston Evening Post, 
Apr. 8, and Boston Post-Boy, Apr. 8, 1751. Later 
sources are William Dunlap, A Hist, of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the U. S. (3 vols., 
1.918), ed. by F. W. Bayley and C. E. Goodspeed; Jus- 
tin Winsor, ed.,^ The Memorial Hist, of Boston, vol. II 
(1881), for Smibert’s signature and a map showing the 
location of his house; Wilkins Updike, A Hist, of the 
Episcopal Church in Narragansett, R. I. (3 vols., 1907), 
ed. by Daniel Goodwin; F. W. Bayley, Five Colonial 
Artists of New England (privately printed, 1929) ; H. 
W. Foote, Robert Poke, Colonial Portrait Painter 
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(1930) ; Diet, of Nat. Biog. Among articles 
periodicals are Am. Artists and Am Art” uT , 
Art, vol. n, 1879 ; R. R. Wilson, in iVm Engla^ Lf 
Mar. 1902; Lawrence Park, m Bull. Worcect.t h 
Museum, Oct. 1917: L. P., in Bull. Cleveland Mu 
of ^rUan I92X ; F. W. Cobnrn, Art in Am^TfZ 
1929; Cuthbert Lee, m Antiques, Aug 1930- Th 

F*- 15,. 1929; Handbook of 
the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale Umv. (1931) and B-ulI 
of the Associates in Fine Arts, June 1934- H W* 
Foote, New Eng. Quart., Mar. 1935. For BerkdeVs 
connection with Smibert, see A. C. Fraser, Life and Let 
ters of George Berkeley, D.D. (1871) ; Noah Porter 
The Two-Hundredth Birthday of Bishop George Berke 
ley (1855) ; Benjamin Rand, Berkeley's Am. Sojourn 
(1932) ; and Theodore Sizer, ‘"Bishop Berkeley as a Pa- 
tron of Art,” MS. in Yale Univ. Lib. ; Andrew Burna- 
by, Travels through the Middle Settlements in North- 
America, hi ihe Years 1759 c.nd 1760 (1775). For lists 
of Smibert’s work see A. T. Perkins, in Proc. Mas<! 
Hist. Soc., vols. XVI (1878) and XVII (1879-80)* 
incomplete, and Theodore Bolton, in Fine Arts, Aug! 
1933- There are a number of contemporary portraits* 
(probably English) bearing^ the forged signature of 
Smibert. A new list is being prepared by the Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass., who is also pre-! 
paring a book on Smibert.] ^ g 


SMILEY, ALBERT KEITH (Mar. 17, 182S- 
Dec. 2, 1912), educator, humanitarian, was born 
in Vassalboro, Me., the son of Daniel and Phebe 
(Howland) Smiley. From his early boyhood on 
his father’s farm his life was closely linked with 
that of his twin brother, Alfred Homans Smiley 
(d. Jan. 25, 1903). In their infancy the resem- 
blance between the two was so strong that even 
their mother found it dilHcult to distinguish them, 
and they retained a striking similarity of feature 
throughout their lives. After attending a local 
academy the brothers went to Haverford Col- 
lege, where in 1849 constituted the graduat- 
ing class. They remained at Haverford as in- 
structors in English and mathematics until 1853, 
when they established an English and classical 
academy in Philadelphia. After four years in this 
school Albert K. Smiley returned to Maine to 
serve as principal of the Oak Grove Seminary 
near his birthplace. In i860 he went to Friends’ 
School in Providence, E. I., and as teacher and 
principal remained until 1879. On July 8, 1857, 
at a Friends’ meeting-house in New York City, 
he married Eliza Phelps Cornell. A few years 
after their marriage they were greatly saddened 
by the death of their only child. 

In 1869, while Smiley was teaching in Provi- 
dence, he bought a tract of land on Lake Mohonk 
in Ulster County, N. Y. He made over an old 
inn on the tract and in 1870 it was opened to 
guests under the management of his brother. 
Smiley continued to teach, in order to pay for 
the property, until 1879, when he left Providence 
to devote himself to the hotel project, taking 
pride, especially, in developing the natural scen- 
ery about the establishment. The unwritten reg- 
ulations concerning guests, which included a ban 
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on card-playing and the use of liquor as well as 
a strict observance of Sunday, apparently did not 
lessen the popularity of the place, which became 
a well-known resort. 

In 1879 Smiley was appointed to the Board of 
Indian Commissioners by President Hayes. He 
remained a member of the board until his death. 
Of humane spirit and interests, he entered seri- 
ously into the work of the commissioners and 
served on various special committees within the 
organization. In the fall of 1883, in an effort to 
bring together groups and individuals concerned 
wnth Indian problems, he invited legislators, ad- 
ministrators, and persons interested in the wel- 
fare of the American Indians to attend a con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk. The meetings thus 
begnin, known first as the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ences of Friends of the Indian, were held annu- 
ally, and the scope of the discussions in time 
widened to include the negro and inhabitants of 
the dependencies of the United States. Annual 
reports of the meetings were published from 
1883 to 1913. Smiley also identified himself with 
the movement for world peace and in the spring 
of 1895 instituted another series of discussions, 
similar in organization to the Indian conferences, 
known as the Lake Mohonk Conferences on In- 
ternational Arbitration. The meetings were held 
annually, and reports of the proceedings were 
published. 

In 1889 Smiley was appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to serve as chairman of a 
commission delegated to select reservations for 
the Mission Indians of California. In the same 
year lie bought about two hundred acres of land 
south of Redlands, Cal., where he and his brother 
built winter homes. They were generous in their 
benefactions to the community and allowed their 
property, beautifiied by many rare and exotic 
plants, to be used as a public park. The Albert 
K. Smiley Library, named for its donor, and a 
park adjoining the library property, were gifts 
of permanent value to Redlands. After the death 
of the brothers the little city began to celebrate 
Smiley Day, Mar. 17, in affectionate remem- 
brance of the two. Albert Smiley retained his 
interest in education throughout his life. He 
served as a trustee of Brown University, Bryn 
Mawr College, and Pomona College, and at the 
time of his death was president of the board of 
trustees of the New York State Normal School 
at New Paltz. He died at his California home at 
the age of eighty-four. His wife survived him 
by only a few days. 

[The Golden Day, a memorial published upon the 
celebration of the Mtieth wedding anniversary of Al- 
bert K. Smiley and Ms wife, July 8, 1007 ; L3rman Ab- 
bott, Silhouettes of My Contemporaries (1921) ; Hist. 
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of San Bernardino md Riverside Counties (3 vols., 
ig22), ed. by John Brown, Jr., and James Boyd; J. S. 
McGroaxty, California of the South (4 vols., 1933) ; L. 
A. Ingersoli, IngersoWs Century Annals of San Ber- 
nardino County (1904) ; F. E. Partin^on, The Story 
of Mohonk (19 1 1 ; and ed., 1932) ; Biog. Cat, of the 
Matriculates of Haverford Coil, 1883-1900 (igoo); 
Phi Beta Kappa Gen, Cat. (1922) ; Bull, of the Fan 
American Union, Jan. 1913 ; scrapbooks of newspaper 
clippings at the Albert K. Smiley Library, Redlands, 
Cal,] M.B.P. 

SMILLIE, GEORGE HENRY (Dec. 29, 
i840~Nov. 10, 1921), landscape painter, w^as born 
in New York, son of Katharine (Van Valken- 
bergh) and James Smillie and younger 

brother of James David Smillie [g.z’.]. He was 
educated in private schools, received his first les- 
sons in art from his father, and later became the 
pupil of James MacDougal Hart [q.t'.], who, like 
himself, was a landscapist of Scotch descent. He 
spent his professional life in New York, where 
he had his studio, but sought his subjects from 
New England to Florida and west to the coast. 
On June 28, 1881, he married Nellie Sheldon 
Jacobs, a painter of genre pictures, who had been 
a pupil of James D. Smillie and was a member 
of the American Water Color Society. A year 
later he was made a member of the National 
Academy of Design. In 1884, with his wife, he 
made an extended tour of Europe. He was re- 
cording secretary of the National Academy from 
1892 to 1902, and treasurer of the American 
Water Color Society for four years. With James 
D. Smillie, he and his wife shared a studio in 
East Thirty-sixth street; their home was in 
Bronxvilie, N. Y. 

The merits of his pictures were recognized by 
amateurs of discernment Three good specimens 
were included in the famous collection of ThcMnas 
B. Clarke, 'Low Tide,'* "From Grindstone 
Neck,” and “Landscape, Easthampton, L. I.”; in 
the collection of William T. Evans [qqj/.l were 
his “Long Island Farm” and “Gray Autumn.” 
The museums were not slow in following the ex- 
ample of the collectors. “A Long Island Farm” 
and “Autumn on the Massachusetts Coast” were 
acquired by the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, 
D. C-; other examples are to be seen in the Met- 
ropditan Museum of Art, New York; the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, R. I.; the 
Lotos Club, New York ; and the Union League 
Qub of Philaddphia, which owns his “Light and 
Shadow along Shore.” 

Among his important works is the “Lake in 
the Woods,” first shown at the National Acad- 
emy in 1872, and subsequently exhibited at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, to- 
gether with several water colors. The summing- 
up of his qualities as a landscape imnter in the 
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catalogue of tlie Clarke collection is fair : ^^His 
pictures combine artistic skill and poetic feeling 
in a high degree and are marked by agreeable 
cheerfulness of color . . He won the first prize 
of the American Art Association, New York, 
1885, and received medals at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, and from the 
Society of American Artists, 1907. He died of 
heart disease at his home in Bronxville in his 
eighty-first year, leaving his wife and three sons. 

IJVho's Who in America, 1920-21 ; Who's Who in 
Y.j 1917--18 ; Clara E. Clement and Laurence Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Kiwieenth Century (1885 ed.) ; 
Samuel Isham, The Hist, of Am. Painting (1905); 
catalogues of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1908, the 
Thomas B. Clarke collection, 1899, and the William 
T. Evans collection, 1900 ; obituaries in Am. Art News, 
Nov, 19, 1921, and N. Y, Herald, Nov. ir, 1921.] 

W.H. D. 

SMILLIE, JAMES (Nov. 23, 1807-Dec. 4, 
1885), engraver, was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, the son of David and Elizabeth (Cummins) 
Smillie. His father was an amateur lapidary and 
is said to have been an authority on the flora and 
fauna of the Hebrides. James was apprenticed 
to James Johnston, a silver-engraver, with whom 
he worked for nearly a year; later he worked 
for a time with an engraver on steel, Edward 
Mitchell. In 1821 the Smillie family moved to 
Quebec, Canada, where the father and an elder 
brother William, also an engraver, are believed 
to have carried on a jewelry business. James 
worked with them as an engraver until 1827, 
when he went to London and thence to Edin- 
burgh, returning to Quebec only to proceed to 
New York about 1829. At the outset he had some 
difficulty in obtaining employment, but Robert 
Walter Weir and Asher Brown Durand [qq.v.'] 
lent him their assistance and influence to such 
good effect that by 1830 he was settled there per- 
manently as a busy banknote engraver, a pioneer 
in this work. As opportunity offered, he also 
engraved on steel the works of some of the lead- 
ing figure painters and landscapists of the period. 
During the early years in New York he was as- 
sociated with George W. Hatch ; among other 
things they reproduced some views of New York 
City (1831), after C. Burton, and a plate in one 
Equinoctial Storm,^' which 
William Dunlap [q.v,2 considered '^of exceeding 
beauty.” ^ 

The first of his line engravings to attract fa- 
vorable notice was “The Convent Gate,” after 
the painting by Robert W. Weir. Other excellent 
reproduct^e plates are "Dover Plains,” after 
I^rand ; Evening in the New York Highlands,” 

Harbor of New 
Gadsby Chapman; “Mount 
Washington from Conway Valley,” after John 
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Frederick Kensett; “American Harvesting ” at 
ter Jasper Francis Cropsey ; and ‘The t 
the Cypress,” after Daniel Huntington [naJ 
But the most important undertaking of all 
the series of large plates after the “Vovap-P !t 
Life,” of Thomas Cole, a set of four allegoricd 
paintings that met with great popular!^ and 
drew an eloquent eulogy from William Cullet, 

2^“teel parlors 

of the fifties that were not adorned with one or 
more of these works. It was the period of the 
^ft books known as annuals, and Smillie from 
time to time contributed line engravings to these 
flowery publications. He supplied prints after 
sketches by Thomas Addison Richards \qv^ 
for a volume called Georgia Illustrated (1842! 
engraved the landscape background for Durands 
historical picture entitled “The Capture of Major 
Andre” (1845), in collaboration with Robert 
Hinshelwood, and for the American Art Union 
reproduced “The Dream of Arcadia” after 
Thomas Cole’s painting. Another important plate 
which elicited much commendation was “The 
Rocky Mountains,” after one of the big scenic 
compositions^ of Albert Bierstadt {.q.v.l which 
was famous in its day (1864). 

Smillie was outstanding among engravers of 
landscape ; it is therefore difficult to explain why, 
after 1861, he should have devoted all his time to 
engraving banknote vignettes, with the excep- 
tion of 1864, when he was working on the Bier- 
stadt. It may have been due to prudential con- 
siderations, or possibly to changes in the public 
teste for landscape work. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design in 1851, 
one of the few engravers to have won that dis- 
tinction. He married Katharine Van Valken- 
bergh of New York in 1832. Three of their sons, 
James David, George Henry Iqq.v.'], and Wil- 
liam Main, following in their father’s footsteps, 
becarne engravers of note. He died at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., survived by his widow, four sons, 
and two daughters. 

. JVeitenkampf , Atk. Graphic Art (1012), How 

ed.), and “The EvoIuHon of 
w <: in America,’' Hook Buyer, Sept. 1901 ; 

w. i). ^aker, Am. Engravers and Their Works li&js)-, 
Tulw .7 Laurence Hutton, Artists of the 

Nmeteen h CentHry (1885 ed.) ; William Dunlap, A 
fil rr o / 0% Progress of the Arts of Design in 

m W. Bayley and C. E. Good- 

peea , u, M. Stauffer, Am. Engravers upon Copper mi 
obkuaries in Applet onY^ Ann. Cyc., 

1 88s, and N. Y.Tmbune, Dec. d, 1885 ; family infor- 
mation from Smillie^s grand-dangbter.] yq 

SMILLIE, JAMES DAVID (Jan. i6, 1833- 
Sept. 14, 1909), engraver and etcher, born in 
New York, the eldest son of Katharine (Vaa 
Valkenbergh) and James Smillie iq.v.'] and the 
brother of George Henry Smillie iq.vi], was 
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educated in private schools and the academic de- 

partment of the University of the City of New 
York (later New York University). Under his 
father’s tutelage he began work in engraving 
very early, and became one of the most finished 
masters of the craft in America. He made his 
first plate when he was only eight years old, and 
until 1S64, when he turned to painting, he col- 
laborated with his father in much of his work, 
which included the making of banknote vignettes 
for the American Bank Note Company. But 
Smillie was not satisfied to confine his efforts to 
the mechanical phases of engraving, and he soon 
turned from line engrawng on steel to etching, 
dry point, aquatint, mezzotint, and lithography, 
achieving in all of them originality, freedom, and 
richness of effect. His first oil painting to be 
exhibited was a landscape sent to the National 
Academy of Design in 1864. Two years later he 
helped to found the American Society of Painters 
in Water Colors (later the American Water 
Color Society), of which he was treasurer, 1866- 
71, and president, 1871-77. He was elected an 
Academician in 1876, and served both as a mem- 
ber of the council and as treasurer. During the 
seventies and eighties he was foremost in the 
movement to promote painter-etching as an art, 
and with a few other artists he organized the New 
York Etching Club in 1877. The catalogue of its 
first exhibition, 1882, contains an interesting ac- 
count by Smillie of the making of the first little 
etched plate, now in the collection of the New 
York Public Library. On May 7, 1881, he mar- 
ried Anna Clinch Cook (d. 1895) of New York, 
by whom he had two sons. Throughout his life he 
continued to engage in the most diverse artistic 
activities. For his landscape subjects he traveled 
widely, paying special attention to mountain 
scenery in both the eastern and western United 
States. He died in New York. 

His engravings include illustrations for the 
novels of Charles Dickens and James Fenimore 
Cooper after the vignettes by Felix O. C. 

Darley They have been called ^*the most 

pleasing and satisfactory examples of the em- 
ployment of steel-engraving for book-illustra- 
tion’’ (Weitenkampf, post, p, loi). He also made 
a series of line engravings for The National Gcd- 
lery of American Landscape (copyright, 1869), 
illustrations of the Saguenay River and the Yo- 
semite Valley for Appletons’ Fkiuresque Amer-~ 
ica (2 volumes, 1872-74), scnne small plates after 
artists of the day for the American Art Review, 
1880, and a reproduction of ‘^The Goldsmith’s 
Daughter” of Daniel Huntington 1884. 

Typical examples of his landscapes are “Eve- 
ning, High Sierras, California,” exhibited at the 
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National Academy, 1876, ’^^Cathedral Rocks, 
Yosemite,” 1883, and “The Lifting of the Clouds, 
White Mountains.” His “Cliffs of Normandy,” 
which belongs to the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dates from 1907. His etchings, dry 
points, and aquatints, however, are his most per- 
sonal contributions to the art of his day, and re- 
veal great versatility and technical mastery. 
Complete collections may be seen in the print de- 
partments of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the New York Public Library. 

ilVho’s Who in America, 190S-09; lVko*s Who in 
New York, 1909 ; Frank Weitenkampf, Am. Graphic 
Art ; Samuel Isham, Tke Hist, of Am. Faimiinff 

(1905 )j S. R. Koehler, in Am. Art Rev., Oct, 1880; 
obituaries in Am. Art News, Sept, no, 1909, and N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 15,1 909 - 1 W. H. D. 

SMITH, ABBY HABASSAH (June i, 1797- 
July 23, 1878), and her sister, Jtilia Evelina 
(May 27, 1792-Mar. 6, 1886), advocates of %vom- 
an’s rights, were born in Glastonbury, Conn., 
where their earliest American ancestor, Benja- 
min Smith, had settled about 1693. Their father, 
Zephaniah Hollister Smith, a graduate of Yale, 
was at first a Congregationalist minister, but, 
becoming a Sandemanian, he soon decided it was 
wrong to preach for hire and turned to the law, 
which he practised the rest of his life. He was 
an abolitionist. Their mother, Hannah Hadassah 
(Hickock) Smith, was acquainted with Latin, 
Italian, mathematics, and astronomy, and wrote 
verse. The sisters were well educated. Julia, like 
her mother, had a scholarly bent. She knew 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and made a transla- 
tion of the Bible from the original, which was 
published in Hartford, Conn., in 1876. For a 
time she taught in the Emma Willard school in 
Troy, N. Y., but spent most of her life with her 
sister on the family homestead at Glastonhury. 
After the death of their parents and three other 
sisters, Abby, practical, spirited, and energetic, 
became manager of the home and farm, while 
Julia, who was rather dependent and retiring, 
devoted more time to scholarly pursuits. They 
lived simply, did their own housework, made 
butter and cheese, and in speech and manner re- 
flected rural New England. Locally they were 
noted for their geniality, kindliness, and honesty, 
their hatred of slavery, and their many deeds of 
charity. 

Their interest in woman’s suffrage began about 
1869 when, indignant at having to pay a highway 
tax twice, they went to a suffrage meeting in 
Hartford. In 1872-73 they were again aroused 
hy having their taxes and those of scHne other 
women increased, while men’s were not, and in 
October 1873 Abby, then seventy-six, attend®! 
the Weman’s Congress in New York The next 
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month she spoke at the Glastonbury town-meet- 
ing: against taxing unenfranchised women ; later, 
denied another hearing by that body, she mount- 
ed an ox-cart outside and addressed the crowd 
From 1873 ^^til her death she refused to pay 
local taxes without a vote in town-meeting, and 
Julia j oined her in resisting. A tract of their land 
worth $2,000 was once disposed of at public sale 
for a $50 assessment, and repeatedly their cows 
were sold at the sign-post for delinquent taxes. 
In 1877 Julia published Abby Smith and Her 
CowSj with a Report of the Law Case Decided 
Contrary to Law. The sisters became active also 
in general work for woman’s suffrage. They wrote 
letters to the press, and spoke at local meetings 
and at suffrage conventions; almost annually 
they petitioned the Connecticut legislature for 
the vote, and in January 1878 they attended a 
hearing on the equal suffrage amendment before 
a committee of the United States Senate, at which 
Julia spoke. The Smith sisters and their co-ws 
soon became known in foreign lands as well as 
throughout the United States, and gave new pub- 
licity and added impetus to the cause of woman’s 
rights. After the death of Abby, Julia, who had 
leaned on her in many ways, on Apr. 9, 1879, 
married Amos A. Parker, aged eighty-six (with 
whom she had become acquainted when he wrote 
to sympathize with her over her sister’s death), 
and soon thereafter went to Hartford to live. 

[F. B. Dexter, Biag. Sketches of the Grads, of Yale 
Coll., vol. IV (1907), for Zephaniah Smith's life and 
family backgrotuid ; L. W. Case, The Hollister Family 
of America (1886) ; Hist, of Woman Suffrage, vol. Ill 
(1887), ed. by Elizabeth C. Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Matilda J. Gagre ; journal of the Conn. State House 
of Representatives and of the Conn. State Senate, 1874.-- 
79; Woman's Jour., Jan. 26, Mar. 2, Apr. ao, Aug. 3, 
1878, and Mar. 13, 1886; Hartford Daily Courant, Dec. 
II, 1873, July 25, 1878, Mar. 8, 1886; Boston Daily 
Advertiser, July 27, 1878; private information.] 

M. W.W. 

SMITH, ALBERT HOLMES (July 19, 1835- 
Dec. 14, 1885), obstetrician and gynecologist, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., a descendant of 
Quakers from Yorkshire who settled in Penn- 
sylvania in 1685. He was the youngest of seven 
children of Moses B. and Rachel (Coate) Smith, 
his father being a prominent physician. He was 
educated at the Friends’ school at Westtown and 
in private schools in Philadelphia. Although he 
passed the entrance examinations of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the age of thirteen years, 
he did not enter at once ; he was graduated with 
tbe degree of A.B. in 1853 and of M.D. in 1856, 
his preceptor being Prof. George Bacon Wood 
iq.v.]. He was assistant physician in the Frank- 
ford Asylum for eighteen months, and then an 
interne in the Pennsylvania Hospital for an equal 
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period of time; in 1859, after finishing his term 
there, he began practice. 

He soon showed a decided skill in obstetrics 
to which he gave especial attention. Appointed 
in 1859 assistant physician to the Philadelphia 
Lying-in Charity, he was promoted in 1862 to be 
attending physician, a position he held for over 
twenty years. For a short time he was obste- 
trician to the Philadelphia Hospital. In 1867 he 
became consulting physician to the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia. He was also a man- 
ager of the Wills Ophthalmic Hospital, 1863-71. 
His interest in obstetrics led to the invention of 
various instruments and to the modification of 
others, among them a pessary that bears his 
name. His modification of the Hodge pessary, 
known as the Smith-Hodge pessary, probably 
did more to extend his reputation than his writ- 
ings; among other inventions were a uterine 
speculum, urethral dilators, and modifications of 
obstetrical forceps. His writings dealt almost 
entirely with obstetrical and gynecological sub- 
jects, and he was regarded as one of the leading 
obstetricians of his day. He was a founder of 
the Philadelphia Obstetrical Society and its 
president, 1874-76 ; a founder of the American 
Gynaecological Society and its presidents 1884; 
an honorary member of the British Gynaecologi- 
cal Society; president of the Philadelphia Coun- 
ty Medical Society, 1880-81 ; and a member of 
the American Philosophical Society. He seems 
to have gained his eminence rather by patient 
study and hard work than by brilliance or 
genius ; he was evidently a safe reliable man in 
all that he did. 

He played a prominent part in advocating the 
recognition of women in medicine at a time when 
support of this view was unpopular with the ma- 
jority of men in the profession. His acceptance 
of the post of consulting physician to the Wom- 
an’s Hospital exposed him to much criticism and 
alienated some of his friends ; the feeling was so 
strong that it was even suggested that he be ex- 
pelled from the College of Physicians. A par- 
ticularly bitter controversy arose over the pro- 
posal to admit women physicians to membership 
in the county medical society, for which Smith 
carried on an active but unsuccessful campaign. 
He taught for many years in the Lying-in Chari- 
ty, which students of both sexes attended, and 
the statements of his contemporaries bear testi- 
mony to the soundness and value of his instruc- 
tion. In i860 he married Emily Kaighn, daughter 
of Charles Kaighn of Camden, N. J. ; they had 
seven children, five of whom survived him. His 
death occurred from malignant disease of the 
prostate after an illness of several years, during 
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part o£ wliich lie carried on Iiis work despite the 
handicaps of pain and weakness. 

[H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Btogs, 
(1920) ; Medic. News, Dec. 19, 1885, wth bibliog. ; Am. 
Jour, of Obstetrics, Feb. 1886; Trans. Am. Gynaeco-’ 
logical Soc., vol. XI (1887); Proc. Am. Philosophical 
Soc., vol. XXIII (1886) ; Trans. Colt, of Physicians of 
Phiia., 3 ser., vol. IX (1887) ; Phila. Enquirer, Dec. 15, 
1885.3 T.M. 

SMITH, ALEXANDER (Sept, ii, 1865- 
Sept. 8, 1922), chemist, educator, author, was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, the son of Alex- 
ander and Isabella (Carter) Smith. His grand- 
father was a sculptor and his father a musician. 
In preparation for the University of Edinburgh 
he studied for seven years at the Edinburgh Col- 
legiate School. While he received the degree of 
B.S. in chemistry in 1886, he devoted a good 
part of his four years at the university to the 
study of astronomy and published four semi- 
popular articles on it before he was graduated. 
Finding that there was little prospect of a suc- 
cessful career in that subject, however, he turned 
to the study of chemistry under Adolph Ritter 
von Baeyer at the University of Munich, where 
his principal subject was organic chemistry. Af- 
ter securing the degree of Ph.D. at Munich in 
1889, he was assistant in analytical chemistry at 
Edinburgh for a year and gave a course of lec- 
tures on organic syntheses. During a visit to the 
United States in the summer of 1890 he was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., a po- 
sition he held for four years. He also continued 
his researches in organic chemistry, following 
the lines of his work in Munich. In 1891 he be- 
came a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, 

In 1894 he was invited by John Ulric Nef 
to take charge of the work in elementary 
inorganic chemistry at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was assistant professor, 1894--98 ; as- 
sociate professor, 1898-1904; and professor, 
1904-11, From 1900 to 1911 he was dean of the 
junior colleges. Partly because of his field of 
teaching, but quite as much because he thought 
it wise to devote his energies to inorganic and 
physical chemistry rather than to compete with 
the brilliant work Nef was doing in organic 
chemistry, he very soon began important inves- 
tigations on quite other topics than those on 
which he had been working. Thoroughly trained 
in physics and mathematics, he soon made for 
himself a distinguished name in physical chem- 
istry, which was rapidly coming into vogue in 
America through the influence of chemists who 
had received their inspiration in the laboratory 
of Wilhelm Ostwald in Leipzig. His most im- 
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portant studies in the new' field vrere on the forms 
of sulfur, for which he was awarded the Keith 
prize and medal by the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1912, and on vapor pressure measure- 
ments at comparatively high temperatures. In a 
series of masterful, experimental researches, he 
threw a flood of light on the conditions for the 
formation and existence of the different solid and 
liquid forms of sulfur. He also devised new 
methods for the determination of vapor pressures 
and through them demonstrated that Ae vapor 
above solid calomel consists of a mixture of 
metallic mercury and mercuric chloride. As a 
teacher he made a very careful study of the best 
methods for presenting chemistry to beginners. 
His ideas were crystallized in a book on The 
T eachmg of Chemistry and Physics in the High 
School (1902), written with Edwin H. Hall. In 
1906 he published his Introduction to General 
Inorgamc Chemistry, which probably had a 
greater success than any other textbook of in- 
organic chemistry published during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. It was translated 
into German, Italian, Russian, and Portuguese. 
Its phenomenal success w^as due to the fact that it 
presented adequately for the first time in a text- 
book written in English the theories of ionization 
and equilibria vrhich lay at the foundation of 
the rapid advances then in progress in physical 
chemistry. 

On Feb. 16, 1905, he married Sara (Bowles) 
Ludden, daughter of William Bowles of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; they had a son and a daughter. Six 
years later, in 19 ii, he became head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Columbia University, 
a position he held until 1919, when he retired be- 
cause of failing health. He became president of 
the American Chemical Society, 1911 ; a member 
of the Society of Physics and Chemistry of 
Madrid, 1911, and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, 1915. He died in Edin- 
burgh. 

IfVho's Who in America, 1920-21 ; Am. Men of Sd. 
(3rd ed., 1921), ed. by J. M, Cattell and D. R. Brim- 
hal! ; W. A. Noyes, Memoir of Alexander Smitb, 

1865-1922,” Memoirs of the Nai. Acad, of Set., vol. 
XXI (1926), with bibliog.; James Kendall, in **Pro€. 
Am. Cihem. Soc.,” i^ned with Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 
Dec. 1922; obituaries in Weekly Scotsman (Edin- 
burgh), Sept. 16, 1922, and N. V. Times, Sept. 10, 
1922 ; personal acquaintance,] WAN 

SMITH, ALFRED HOLLAND (Apr. 26, 
1863— Mar. 8, 1924), railroad president, was bom 
on a farm near aeveland, Ohio, the son of Wil- 
liam and Charlotte (Holland) Smith. He at- 
tended the Rockwell Grammar School until he 
completed its course. At the age of fourteen, 
cause of his father’s death, he obtained emplc^- 
ment as a messoiger out of school hours with the 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
Entering upon regular employment in 1879, he 
continued with the railroad for forty-five years. 
After advancing to a chief clerkship he sought 
relief from the narrowing restraints of office 
work by joining a bridge gang. He became bridge 
foreman, then general foreman of construction 
work ; in 1890, reports of his energy, resourceful- 
ness, and gift for leadership having reached head- 
quarters, he was made superintendent of the Kal- 
amazoo division, of the Lake Shore. After a se- 
ries of similar positions, in April 1901 he was 
made assistant general superintendent with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, and in a few months gen- 
eral superintendent. Transferred in 1902 to the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
as general superintendent, less than two years 
later he became general manager ; by 1912 he had 
become vice-president; andhy 1913 senior vice- 
president of the railroad and its subsidiary lines 
in charge of operation, construction, and mainte- 
nance. In 1913, because of his generally recog- 
nized sense of fairness, he was made a member of 
the arbitration board that settled the controversy 
with conductors and trainmen in Eastern terri- 
tory. When the railroad and its subsidiaries 
were amalgamated as the New York Central 
Railroad, he became president, taking office on 
Jan. I, 1914. 

He was then in his fifty-first year, the chief 
executive of a system of 13,000 miles, serving the 
richest traffic territory in the country. Under 
his guidance widely scattered and loosely joined 
lines were welded into an efficient and smoothly 
operating system. At the time the problem of 
railroad regulation was an acute public question. 
He was frequently a witness before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, although he was 
not enthusiastic over the steady increase in the 
commission’s powers, he was not an obstinate 
opponent, for he felt regulation to be politically 
unavoidable. In 1916 he was made chairman of 
a royal commission on railways and transpor- 
tation in Canada. Following the recommendation 
of the majority of this body Canada entered upon 
its experiment in government ownership, but 
Smith’s minority report suggested a plan of re- 
lief that would have left the railroads in private 
hands. His counsel was again sought in aid of 
the problem of consolidation of the Cuban rail- 
roads, and he was engaged upon the problem at 
the time of his death. With the outbreak of the 
World War he was faced with the need of swift 
mobilization for war service. Under national 
control of individualized railroad systems he was 
made assistant director general of railroads in 
trunk-line territory east of Chicago and north of 


the Ohio, and in January 1918 he was appointed 
regional director of the eastern district. When 
he assumed charge the port of New York was 
blocked as a result of freezing weather and a 
series of blizzards that made water transport im- 
possible, and there was great congestion on the 
railroads. Taking personal direction of the situ- 
ation, he finally cleared up the confusion in a 
way that showed plainly his indomitable energy 
and persistence, and his leadership in the face 
of difficulties. 

After the war he handled new problems with a 
grasp of their significance that amounted to gen- 
ius. He dealt successfully with matters of equip- 
ment, rehabilitation, electrification, and grade- 
crossing elimination in New York City, reloca- 
tion of lines, consolidation, and the problem of 
terminals in New York and Chicago, and at the 
time of his death he was completing for his com- 
pany the most favorable annual report in its his- 
tory. His manifold accomplishments as a railroad 
executive were due to his abundant energy, his 
vision and imagination, his intimate knowledge 
of all phases of railroading, and a remarkable 
understanding of people. He died as the result 
of a fall from a horse which he was riding in 
Central Park, New York City. Pie was siirvhed 
by his wife, Maude Emery of Adrian, Mich., 
whom he had married Sept. 9, 1885, and one son. 

ITVho's Who in America, 1^22-2:^ ; Railway Age 
Gasette, Dec. 12, 1913; Railway Age, Mar. 15, 1924; 
Railroad Trainman, Apr. 1924 (editorial tribute); 
N’. y. Central Lines Mag., Apr. 1924, memorial issue; 
obituaries in N. Y. Herald, N. Y, Times, N. Y. Tribune, 
Mar. 9, 1 924 ; information from Smith’s wife.] 

F. H.D. 

SMITH, ANDREW JACKSON (Apr. 28, 
1815-Jan. 30, 1897), soldier, was the son of Sam- 
uel Smith, who had been a lieutenant under Mont- 
gomery at the assault on Quebec and a captain 
at the siege of Yorktown. Samuel Smith married 
a daughter of one John Wilkinson and spent the 
rest of his life as a farmer in Bucks County, Pa., 
except while commanding a brigade of militia 
during the War of 1812. When his youngest son 
was born in the township of Buckingham soon 
after the battle of New Orleans, he ''had no other 
means in his power of Showing his regard for 
the Hero, who achieved the Victory, than calling 
his son for him’^ (War Department records, 
post). This son, who is described as "intelligent 
and sprightly” (libfd.), was appointed a cadet at 
West Point, July i, 1834, and on his graduation, 
July I, 1838, was commissioned second lieuten- 
ant in the ist Dragoons (now the ist Cavalry). 
His early service was practically all in the West, 
including some minor Indian campaigns. He was 
promoted first lieutenant, Mar. 4, 1845 ; captain, 
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Feb. i6, 1847; and major. May 13, 1861, all in 
the I St Dragoons. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he was sta- 
tioned in California. He was appointed colonel 
of the 2nd California Cavalry, Oct 2, 1861, but 
resigned, Nov, 3, 1861, and was sent to Missouri, 
where he became chief of cavalry under Henry 
Wager Halleck and served as such through 
the Corinth campaign in 1862. He was appointed 
brigadier-general of volunteers, Mar. 17, 1862. 
He commanded a division in the expeditions 
against Chickasaw Bluffs and Arkansas Post in 
the following winter, and throughout the Vicks- 
burg campaign in 1863. In the Red River cam- 
paign, March to May, 1864, he had a command 
made up of troops drawn from the XVI Corps 
(his own) and the XVII Corps. He was ap- 
pointed major-general of volunteers, May 12, 
1864. He spent the next few months in Tennes- 
see and Mississippi in service which, overshad- 
owed by the great Atlanta campaign, would have 
been as inconspicuous as it was necessary, had it 
not been illuminated by his defeat of Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest at Tupelo, July 14, 1864. His 
command was then sent to Missouri for the de- 
fense of that state, and returned in haste to re- 
inforce George Henry Thomas {q.v.l and take 
part in the battle of Nashville in December. Its 
wanderings had become so extensive that Smith 
now referred to his troops as the ^lost tribes of 
Israel.^^ As commander of the XVI Corps he 
took part in the Mobile campaign of 1865. He 
was mustered out of the volunteer service, Jan. 
15, 1866, and reverted to his regular army rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, to which he had been pro- 
moted, May 9, 1864 ; but on July 28, 1866, he was 
appointed colonel of the 7th Cavalry. He re- 
signed from the army, May 6, 1869, when he was 
appointed postmaster at St. Louis, Mo. ; he was 
city auditor from 1877 to 1889, and commanded 
a brigade of militia during the strikes in St. 
Louis in 1877. Under a special act of Congress 
he was appointed colonel on the retired list of the 
regular army, Jan. 22, 1889, His wife was Ann 
Mason Simpson, daughter of Dr. Robert Simp- 
son of St. Louis. Smith of small stature, 
with rather brusque, abrupt manners, sometimes 
verging on irascibility, yet was popular with his 
troops, and shunned none of the hardships to 
which they were subjected^^ (Perry, Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Reunion {post^ p- 53). Constant- 
ly shifted from place to place to meet emergencies, 
he did not remain long enough with any one army 
to become identified with it, and as a consequence 
the confidence his superiors had in him did noth- 
ing to enhance his popular reputation. 
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ViVar of the Rebel Hon : O^dcl Records ( Army'll \ 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil IVar ( 1SS7-8S), vols. 
Ill, IV; G. W. Culiam, Biog.^Rcg. 0 fleers and Grads. 
U, R. Mil. Acad. ( srd ed., i Sg i ) ; L. J. Perry, in Twenty- 
Eighth Ann. Reunion . . . Assoc. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. 
(iSgy) and N. Y. Sun, Feb, 21, 1S97 ; St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Jan. 28, 31, 18&7 ; unpublislied records in 
tlie War Dept.] X. M. S. 

SMITH, ARCHIBALD CARY (Sept. 4. 
i837--Dec. 8, 1911), marine painter, designer of 
yachts, commonly known as Cary Smith, w^as 
born in New York City, one of several children 
of the Rev. Edward Dunlap Smith, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, and Jane B. (Cary) Smith. After 
a grammar-school education he learned boat 
building at Panirapo, N. J., in the shop of Robert 
Fish, a designer of large fast yachts, and under 
W. W. Bates, a shipwright of the old school. He 
built for himself several small boats, including 
the Comet in 1S60, and came to be regarded as 
the best racing helmsman and handler of small 
j^achts on New York Bay (Outing, post, p. 227). 
Later, however, he gave this up for marine paint- 
ing, which he studied under Mauritz F. H. de 
Haas in New York. By 1867 he had produced his 
first picture, ‘^Off Little Gull/’ a lighthouse scene 
on eastern Long Island Sound. This was fol- 
lowed by “Sunrise” (1869), “The Last of the 
Old Ships” (1871), “Nor’ Wester, Coast of 
Maine” ( 1871 ), “Windy Day” (1876), and “Per- 
ils of the Sea” (1878). He also made paintings 
of five large schooner yachts, “Columbia,” “'Sap- 
pho,” “The Wanderer,” “The Yacht Dauntless” 
(1877), “Peerless.” 

One of his first efforts in naval architecture re- 
sulted in the building of the cutter Vinder in 
1871, among the first deep-craft iron yachts to 
be built in America. The next year he designed 
the sloop Vision for J. Joseph Alexandre. About 
this time he discarded the long accepted method 
of whittling out the model in wexxi, and began to 
work out his ideas on a drawing-board. For some 
years he was known scornfully as a “paper boat- 
man,” but his methods of yacht and boat design 
have become standard. After 1877 he seems to 
have done little painting. A few years later he 
designed the sloop Mischief { 1879), said to have 
been the first scientifically designed yacht em- 
ployed for cup defense, an example of what was 
called the “compromise” type. He designed well 
over a hundred yachts. Among the meet notable 
were the schooners Prospero (1877), Intrepid 
(1878), Fortum (1882), Meteor (1902), built 
for the German emperor, Wilhelm II, and En- 
chantress (1911); the sloops Mischief (1879), 
which was the successful defender of the Amer- 
icans Cup in 1881, Friscila (1885), and Ban- 
shee ( 1&7) ; the cutters Kestrel ( 1^2) , 
(1884), and Vera (1885) ; the auxiliary S'Chocm- 
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ers Free Faftce (1895) Genesee (1900)^, Tekla 
1 1902 ) ^ p'ergentere ( 1 903 ) » Resolute ( 1903 ) 5 
the steam yachts Cayuga ( 1899), Twinkle ( 1901) , 
arid Cofiiinentd (1905)- His principal commer- 
cial productions were the Long Island Sound 
steainers Richard Peck, City of Lowell, 3.116. Ches- 
ter Jf\ and the.pilot boats Kcw York and 

Espadon ; in these he increased both speed and 
economy of operation. He was a member of the 
New York Yacht Club, and of the Society of 
NaYal i^rchitects and Marine Engineers. In Sep- 
tember 1904 he published ''Yacht-Racing Recol- 
lections and Reflections” in ScribnePs Magasme, 
A confirmed vegetarian, he was a man of medium 
height and somewhat spare build, quick and ner- 
vous in his movements. He died at his home in 
Bayonne, N. J., of Bright*s disease, the oldest and 
best-known naval architect in iVmerica. He had 
been married and was survived by a daughter. 

iWho^s Who in America, 1910-11 ; Oara E. Clement 
and Laurence Hntton, Artists of the N'ineteenfk Cen- 
tury (ed. of 1885); W. P, Stephens, Am. Yachiing 
(1904) and "The Evolution of the Yacht Designer: Pt, 
II — Tb& Am. Designers/* Outing, Kov. igor, with 
portrait; W. M. Thompson^ and T. W. Lawson, The 
Lawsim Hist of the America's Cup iigozy^ Yi. G. 
Peabody, ReK Am, Yachts <1893) ; obituaries in Eve- 
ning Post (M. Y.) and Newark Evening News, Dec. 

9,2911.] w.u.s. 

SMITH, ARTHUR HENDERSON (July 18, 
1845-Aug. 31, 1932), missionary to China, au- 
thor, was bom in Vernon, Conn., the son of the 
Rev. Albert Smith, a Congregational minister, 
and of Sarah Tappan (Stoddard). As a boy he 
went with his parents to Illinois. From May to 
September 1864, he served as a member of Com- 
pany B, 40th Wisconsin Infantry and in 1867 
he graduated from Beloit College as valedicto- 
rian of his class, "^liile in college, he publicly 
declared himself a Christian and about the same 
time decided to become a foreign missionary. At 
Beloit he met his future wife, Emma Jane Dick- 
inson, to whom he was married Sept. 8, 1871. 
There, tCK>, he formed an intimate friendship with 
a classmate, Henry Dwight Porter, with wh<Hn 
he later spent many years in China. From 1867 
to 1869 he was a stw^t in Andover Theological 
Seminary; in 1870 fee graduated from Union 
Thmlogical Seminary, New York City; and dur- 
ing the following winter, 1870-71, fee attended 
lectures at the Collefe of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, la further preparation for his 
work m a missiofiary. Tlie next year, for short 
teims, be supplied churchy in Aim Arbor, Mich., 
Appfcton# SMth € 3 iicago, and Qifton, III. 

May ^ 187a, he was ordained to the Cem- 
rinistry ani in July sailed for CMna 
as as ap^imtcc of Aiwrican Board of Ccra- 
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and the Porters were first stationed in Tientsin 
where they remained eight years ; in 1880 the 
w'ere sent to a pioneer post in a rural communit 
at P’ang Chia Chuang in Shantung. Here Smitl 
spent most of the next quarter-century helpini 
to found a Christian community. While on a fur 
lough to the United States in 1885-86 he was 
acting pastor of.the First Congregational Church 
of Pasadena, Cal. During the Boxer storm in 
1900, he and his wife were among those who 
were in the besieged legations in Peking. Later, 
in 1906, in an interview with President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, he made a suggestion which pos- 
sibly contributed toward the remission by the 
United States, in 1908, of a portion of its share 
of the Boxer Indemnity and the allocation of the 
funds so released to the education of Chinese 
youths (American Historical Remew, October 
1926, p. 65). From 1906 until his retirement 
from active service, in March 1925, he was mis- 
sionary-at-large under his board, a position 
which left him free to interpret the missionary 
movement by voice and pen and to share in in- 
terdenominational cooperation, but with his as- 
signment still to North China and his residence 
usually in Tungchow near Peking (Peiping). 
In 1926 he made his home in Claremont, Cal. 

One of the most widely and highly esteemed 
missionaries in the China of his day, Smith was 
prominent in denominational and interdenomina- 
tional activities. He was the American chair- 
man of the notable China Centenary Conference 
(of Protestant Missions) in 1907; he attended 
the epoch-making (Protestant) World's Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910; was 
a member of the important China Continuation 
Committee, which coordinated most of the Prot- 
estant activities in China and prepared the way 
for the National Christian Council of China; and 
served on the editorial board of the Chinese Re- 
corder, He was alert, quick of observation, rapid 
of speech, and possessed a keen sense of humor. 
His pungent witticisms were extensively quot- 
ed and he was very popular as a speaker. Hum- 
ble and devoted, he made many friends among 
both the lowly and the powerfxd. He was prob- 
ably most distinguished for his books on China, 
Some of these went through many editions and 
had large sales, two of them over a considerable 
space of time ; two were translated into a num- 
ber of foreign languages. His first venture was 
Proverls and Common Sayings from the Chinese 
(Shanghai, 1888). His next two, Chinese Char- 
acteristics (1890) and Village Life in Ckma 
(1899), depicted life in North China as he had 
observed it, the former probably being his most 
famwis work ; China in Camndsian (1901) was 
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BU accoimt o£ ike Boxer outbreak. His Rex 
Otiiliu-e Study of Chifui (^ 9 ^ 3 !^ 
acd The Uplift of China (1907) were primarily 
texts for mission study classes in the churches. 
His China and America Today (190?) ^ 

Manual for Young Missiomries to China 
Shanghai, 1918) which he edited and to which 
he was the chief contributor w^ere not so widely 
known. He died in Claremont, his wdfe and three 
children having predeceased him. 

Uf-ko's Who in America, 193^-33 I Chinese Record- 
er Dec. 1932; North-China Herald (Shanghai), Sept- 
'll' 1932; Missionary Herald, Sept. 1924, Jan. 1925, 
Xov 1932 ; The Year Book of the Congregational and 
Ckrisiim Churches, 1932 ; N. Y. Times, Sept. 2, 1932; 
annual reports and manuscript files of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.] 

e:.s.l. 

SMITH, ASA BODGE (Sept. 21, 1804-Aug. 
16, 1877), Presbyterian clerg^raan, college pres- 
ident, w*as born in Amherst, N. H., the son of 
Dr. Pogers and Sally (Dodge) Smith. Most of 
his childhood was spent at Weston, Yt., but at 
sixteen he was apprenticed to a printer in Wind- 
sor. During his apprenticeship his religious in- 
terests were aroused and he began to look for- 
ward to a career in the ministry. At the age of 
twenty he entered Kimball Union Academy; in 
1830 he graduated from Dartmouth College ; and 
in 1834, from the Andover Theological Seminary. 
At once he accepted a call to the only pastorate 
he ever held, that of the newly formed Brainerd 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. Dur- 
ing his leadership of twenty-nine years this 
church came to be one of the important organi- 
zations of the city, building successively two edi- 
fices and receiving fourteen hundred new mem- 
bers. In addition to his pastoral work, Smith 
was active in the affairs of his denomination, 
serving as a trustee of the Union Theological 
Seminary and as a member of the controlling 
boards of several Presbyterian societies. 

In 1863 he became seventh president of Dart- 
mouth College. At that time the institution was 
at a low ebb both with respect to student attend- 
ance and to finances. It was also in some disre- 
pute on account of the pro-slavery attitude of 
its retiring president, Nathan Lord^lq.v,]- In 
meeting these conditions Smith was in many re- 
spects successful. Feeling against the institution 
was assuaged by his tact, the student attendance 
more than doubled, and the Thayer School of 
Engineering and the New Hampshire Collie 
of Agriculture were established in accord with 
the presidenfs policy of making the institution 
a university — policy which was abandoned by 
his successors. Financially, however, the admin- 
istraticm was less fruitful. The scholarship 


funds were substantially increased and large do- 
nations w'ere received for other purposes, but 
many of the gifts were restricted to special uses 
and w’ere in the form of accumulating funds not 
immediately available; consequently, the insti- 
tution had the utmost difficulty in meeting cur- 
rent obligations. The burden on the president 
increased from year to year, and finally. Mar. i, 
1877, kis health having given w’ay, he resigned 
his office. 

Tall, erect, of great dignity and urbanity of 
manner, he looked the part of the college presi- 
dent He was remarkably fluent of speech, self- 
possessed, and never at a loss for a telling phrase. 
He was genuinely solicitous for the students and 
sincerely charitable, his personal donations being 
large in proportion to his income. Withal, he 
was not soft as an administrator and there was 
no relaxation of discipline during his term of 
office. Most striking was his tact, which tided 
over many difficult situations, but was thought 
by some to be overdone, and brought upon him 
the reproach of insincerity. His point of view 
was ultra-conservative, and no innovations from 
established practice marked his administration. 
WTiile he was a student at Andover he published 
Letters to a Young Student (1832) , many of Ms 
sermons and addresses appeared in pamphlet 
form, and he was a frequent contributor to the 
peri epical press. On Nov. 9, 1836, he married 
Sarah Ann Adams of North Andover, Mass. 
His death occurred at Hanover, N. H. 

[For biographical information, see E. B. Coe, An 
Address in Commemoration of Asa Dodge Smith 
(1882) ; J. K. Lord, Hist, of Dartmouth Coll, (1913) ; 
L. B. Fichardson, Hist, of Dartmouth Coll. (1932); 
Concord Daily Monitor (Concord, N. H,), Aug, 18, 
1877. The greater part of Smith’s correspondettce dur- 
ing his presidency is deposited in the library of Dart- 
moutb College.] L.B. R. 

SMITH, ASHBEL (Aug. 13, 1805-Jan. 21, 
1886), surgeon-general and secretary of state of 
the Republic of Texas, was bom in Hartford, 
Conn., the son of Moses and Phoebe (Adams) 
Smith. Through his father he was descended 
from Richard Seymour who came to Hartford 
in 1639; through his mother, from George 
Adams who died in Watertown, Mass., in 1696, 
and from Rene Cossitt, who settled at Granby, 
Conn., about 1720. He graduated at Yale in 
1824 with Phi Beta Kappa ^honors, and four 
years later received his medical degree. Hav- 
ing taught school in Salisbury, N. C., from 1824 
to 1826, he returned to that place Ae 

practice of medicine. He continued Ms medical 
studies in Paris in 1831-32, and in March 1832 
began his attendance at Neckar Hospital dui^ 
an epidemic of Asiatic cholera. For Ms 
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dnimg this plag-tie lie was publicly thanked by 
the director of the hospital Returning to North 
Catolina in 1832, he continued his practice and 
became identified with political affairs as editor 
and part owner of the Western Carolinian^ a 
Nullification paper. 

In 1837, Ashbel Smith went to Texas and was 
made surgeon-general of the new republic. He 
was one of the commissioners to negotiate a 
treat}' with the Comanches in 1838 and was 
minister to England and France, 1842-44. In 
1843, known to his government certain 

plans of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society for the abolition of slavery in Texas and 
in the" Southern states (Garrison, post, vol. II, 
pt 2, pp. 1098-1103, 1116-19). These facts he 
also communicated to the Texan minister at 
Washington, who placed them in the hands of 
Calhoun and other Southern leaders. On the 
basis of the evidence thus revealed, President 
Tyler, in 1844, offered annexation to Texas in 
the form of a treaty, which was rejected by the 
Whig Senate. Texas desired to secure annexa- 
tion if possible by honorable means, and if not, 
to secure peace and permanent independence. To 
the latter end, Ashbel Smith, appointed secretary 
of state by President Anson Jones in Feb- 
ruary 1845, negotiated with Mexico the Smith- 
Cuevas Treaty by which that nation acknowl- 
edged the independence of its former province. 
Tyler, meanwhile, signed on Mar. i, 1845, the 
joint resolution offering annexation to Texas. 
The issue now rested with the people of Texas, 
who voted overwhelmingly in favor of annexa- 
tion. A torrent of abuse swept upon Smith be- 
cause of the Smith-Cuevas Treaty and twice he 
was burned in effigy. 

After a brief period of service in the Mexican 
War, Smith retired to his plantation. In 1848, 
he was appointed on the board of visitors to West 
Point As a member of the legislature in 1855, 
he sponsored legislation aiding railroad con- 
stniction within the state, the ccwnmon schools, 
and the payment of the public debt During the 
Civil War he served as captain of the Bayland 
Guards and as lieutenant-colonel and colonel of 
the 2nd Texas Voltmteer Infantry. He was cited 
for galantry at Shiloli and at Vicksburg. As 
brevet brtgMier-general he commanded the 
forces at die head oi Matagorda Peninsula which 
sav«l the rich c<»st cmmti'es frexn invasion, and 
later was plicrf in canmaad of the defenS'Cs of 
GMveslon, “When die war closed he was one 
of the caimiissiwwrs , sent to New Orleans to 
surrender district 

Smith elcd^ to tie Tes:as l^slature in 

in 1878. as a leader in 
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all movements for the advancement of educa- 
tion in the state, he was president of the board 
of trustees of the Galveston Medical School and 
was one of the commissioners to locate the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College for colored 
youths. As president of the board of regents in 
1881, he undertook the chief labor of organizing 
the University of Texas, endeavoring to get the 
best men that could be induced to go to Texas in 
order that the institution might start with an es- 
tablished reputation for scholarship. After his 
entrance into political life, he practised his 
profession for the most part only in times of 
emergency, such as the epidemics of yellow fever 
in Houston and Galveston. He was the author 
of several scientific and historical treatises*. The 
Cholera Spasmodica as Observed in Paris in 
1832 (1832) ; An Account of the Yellow Fever 
which Appeared in the City of Galveston, 1839 
{ 1S39) f 3 -^^ Reminiscences of the Texas Repub- 
lic ( 1876) . He died, unmarried, at “Evergreen,” 
his plantation home, and was buried in the State 
Cemetery at Austin. 

[J. D. Lynch, "‘Life and Character of Ashbel Smith,'* 
Ranters Texas Medic. ^ Jour., Apr. 1886 ; A. G. Clopton, 
An Eulogy on the Life and Character of Dr. Ashbel 
Smith (1886) ; Obit. Record GraAs. Yale Unh. . . . 

1880- go (1890); E. D . Adams, British Diplomatic 
Correspondence Concerning the Republic of Texas, 
1838-1846 (1917) ; G. P. Garrison, “Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of file Republic of Texas," Ann. Report Am. 
Hist. Asso. for 1907 and 1908 (3 yols., 1908-11); hx- 
son Jones, Letters Relating to the History of Annexation 
(1848; 1852) and Memoranda and Official Correspond- 
ence of Texas (1859) ; E. D. Adams, British Interests 
and Activities in Texas, x8 38-46 (1910) ; J. H. Smith, 
The Annexation of Texas (1911); “The Service of 
Texan Troops in the Armies of the Southern Confed- 
eracy/* in D. G. Wooten, A Comprehensive Hist, of 
Texas (1898), vol. II ; J. J. Lane, Hist, of the Univ. of 
Texas (1891) ; Western Carolinian (Salisbury, N. C.), 
1826-36; Journal of Commerce (New York), 1845; 
Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), 1839—46; 
Houston Telegraph, 1860-69; Houston Daily Post, 

1881- 86 ; Galveston News, 1875-86 ; Austin Statesman, 

1884-86; Ashbel Smith Papers, and O. M. Roberts 
Papers in the Univ. of Texas Lib. ; W. I). Miller Pa- 
pers and Official Records of the Republic and State 
of Texas in the Texas State Lib.] H. Sm — r. 

SMITH, AZARIAH (Feb. 16, iSry-June 3. 
1851), medical missionary, first cousin of Judsoa 
Smith [g.t'.], was born at Manlius, Onondaga 
County, N. Y., where his father, Azariah, was 
proprietor of a cotton-spinning factory. His 
mother, Zilpah, was a daughter of David Mack 
of Middlefield, Hampshire County, Mass. After 
studying at local schools, Smith attended Yale 
College and graduated in 1837. During a memo- 
rable revival at the College in March 1835 he de- 
cided to become a medical missionary and thenc^ 
forth devoted himself to preparation for this 
work. From September 1837 to May 1839 he 
attended the Geneva Medical College at Geneva, 
N. Y., then spent several months at a dispensary 
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and hospital in Philadelphia, and in the antumn 
of 1839 returned to Yale for a final year in medi- 
cine (M.D. 1840) and for theolog-ical training. 
While studying in the Divinity School, from 
which he graduated in 1842, he also attended lec- 
tures on law, astronomy, and meteorology, be- 
sides finding time to write for the American I our- 
ml of Science and Arts an article on "'Electricity 
in Machinery” (x\pril-June 1840, pp. 134-36), 
based on observation in his father*s factory. 

On Aug. 30, 1842, he w’as ordained by the 
Presb}i:ery of Onondaga at Manlius, and on 
Yov. 19 sailed from Boston for Constantinople, 
as a missionary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. From the first 
Hs work 'was primarily among the Gregorian 
Armenian and Nestorian Christians, and from 
1843 to 1845 he traveled extensively throughout 
Asiatic Turkey, preaching and practising medi- 
cine in Trebizond, Brusa, Smyrna, and many in- 
terior cities, including Mosul. In 1844 he visited 
the pioneer Assyriological excavations of Botta 
and described them in an article, “Buins of 
Nineveh,” in the American Journal of Science 
and Arts^ April-June 1845. In 1845 he settled in 
Erzurum, where in the following year an Ar- 
menian mob plundered his house and seized a 
Gregorian priest with Protestant leanings who 
had sought refuge there. John Porter Brown 
of the American legation in Constantinople 
was sent with a Turkish commissioner to inves- 
tigate the incident and obtained for Smith a pay- 
ment for damages and a formal apology from the 
Gregorian Patriarch. 

In 1847 Smith was transferred to Aintab, and 
in the following spring returned to America to 
marry, on July 6, his first cousin, Corinth Sarah 
Elder of Cortlandville, N. Y. Accompanied by 
his wife, he immediately returned to Aintab, 
where he devoted himself and his small private 
fortune to such missionary activities as preach- 
ing, writing tracts, and practising medicine. One 
of his last accomplishments was the organization 
under the Ottoman law of a civil community for 
the Protestant Armenians of Aintab. On a jour- 
ney in the spring of 1851 to Arabkir, Malatya, 
and Diyarbekir, where he founded a Protestant 
church, he contracted typhoid fever, of which he 
died shortly after Ms return to Aintab. 

Always a careful student and the possessor of 
an immense fimd of general information, Smith 
excelled as a writer and organizer rather than 
as a linguist and evangelist. His continuing in- 
terest in sd«ice is attested by ""Abstract of Ther- 
iiKMnetrical Records Kept at the Missionary Sta- 
tiems of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in Western Asia” (Ameri- 
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can Journal of Science m:d Arts, July 1846), 
which comments on records kept by a number of 
mission stations. The present mission hospital 
at Aintab is a memorial to him and bears his 

name. 

lEecard of the Class of i^ST « Yde Vnh\ Crtli ed., 
18S7); F. B. Dexter, Biog. dices Grads. Yale CoIL 
(^913) ; Eighth Cen. Cat. of ike Yale Divinity School 
( ig22j ; G. S. S. Martin, Hack Gesteai. : 1503 ) : niany 
long_ letters from Smith, in the Missionary Herjld^ 
passim; brief biography, Ibid., Jan. 1S52,] 

W, L.W.Jr. 

SMITH, BENJAMIN ELI (Feb. 7, 1857- 
Feb. 24, 1913), editor, was born at Beirut, Syria, 
the posthumous son of Eli Smith by his 

third wife, Hetty Simpkins (Butler; Smith, a 
native of Northampton, l\Iass. After the birth 
of her son Mrs. Smith returned home and estab- 
lished herself at Amherst as keeper of a board- 
ing-house. Smith attended the local high school 
and graduated in 1877 from Amherst College. 
Julius Hawley Seelye [g.t*.] evidently thought 
w'ell of his pupil, for he engaged him to prepare 
a revised, extended edition f 1S80) of his trans- 
lation of Albrecht Schwegler’s A History of Phi- 
losophy in Epitome. Smith remained at Amherst 
as a postgraduate student, 1S77-78, and as in- 
structor in mathematics, 1878-80, and then went 
to Germany for a year of university study. After 
spending a term at Gottingen, as was still all but 
obligatory for Americans, he went to Leipzig to 
hear Wilhelm Wundt He was an assistant in 
philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University for 
another year before joining, in 1882, the staff of 
The Century Dictiomry and Cyclopedia, which 
was then organizing under the supervision of 
William Dwight Whitney [g.c^]. His original 
appointment he probably owed to his family ccai- 
nection with Roswell Smith [f .c'.] of the Century 
Company, but he soon discovered an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for the work, and to it the rest of 
his life was devoted. Credit for the plan and 
scope of the Dictionary, and for the high stand- 
ard of scholarship set for it, belongs primarily 
to Whitney, but as managing editor Smith had 
direct charge of the endless details involved in 
the preparation, revision, and publication of the 
Dictionary, which began to appear in 1889. He 
also had a large share in the work of defining 
terms, an undertaking for w-hich he was wel 
qualified by his wide knowledge, Ic^cal habits of 
Ihought, and command of a clear, terse English. 
On ‘’Witney’s death in 1894 he succeeded him as 
editor-in-chicL He had charge of The Cemtury 
Cyclopedia of Names (copyright 1S94), The 
Century Atlas (i%7), the CemtMry Dictiomry 
supplement (2 vols,, 1^09), and tfe succ^sive 
issues of die Dictionary, ctdininatii^ la a thcr- 
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oagfi revision of tiie Dictionary, the Cyclopedia 
of Names, and the Atlas in twelve volumes in 
19 1 1. As recreation from this strenuous and 
illimitable task, he edited a series of pocket-size 
volumes of wisdom literature: a translation of 
Cicero's De Amicitia (1897); Franklin’s Poor 
Richard's Aimamick (1898); Selections from 
the Mediiaiions of Marcus Aurelius ( 1899) ; 
Epictetus: Selections from His Discourses 
i 1900) ; and Selections from the Thoughts of 
Pascd figo2). Smith was married Oct. 13, 1883, 
to Cora ( Shelton) Cheesman, daughter of George 
W'ellington Shelton of Derby, Conn., who with 
one daughter survived him. He made his home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., and took an active part 
in civic affairs as a member of the hoard of edu- 
cation and of the public library board. Years of 
intense work on the Dictiofiary resulted in a 
breakdown of his health in 1911 ; a fatal disease 
of the kidneys developed ; and he died at his home 
in New Rochelle at the beginning of his fifty- 
seventh year. 

ISVho's Who in America, 1912-13 ; Obit. Record of 
Grads, of Amherst Coll. (1913) ; Amherst Coll. Biog. 
Record . . . 1821^1921 (1927) ; obituary in N. Y. Times 
Feb. 25, 1913.] G.H G ' 

SMITH, BENJAMIN MOSBY (June 30, 
i8ii-Mar. 14, 1893), Presbyterian clergyman, 
educator, was born at "‘Montrose,” Powhatan 
County, Va., the son of Josiah and Judith 
Micheau ( Mosby ) Smith. He was educated by 
private tutors and at Hampden-Sidney College, 
from which he graduated with first honors in 
1829. For two years he taught in an academy at 
Milton, N. C, where he organized one of the 
first educational associations in the South. From 
18^ to 1834 he was a student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia and spent the next 
two years there as an assistant instructor. In the 
meantime, Apr. 19, 1834, he was licensed to 
preach by the West Hanover Presbytery, and on 
he was ordained. After leaving 
Unim ^minary he traveled abroad for two 
y»rs, chtefiy in Prussia, making a special study 
w Semitic languages. 

America, he held pastorates in 
B^viQe, Va, (1838-40), Tinkling Springs and 
he also taught a classical 
^ool (1840-45), and at Staunton (1845-54). 
At the ead of feis last pastorate he served for a 
as ^refary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Philadelphia. He thm accepted 
acai teUnicm Thcolt^cai Seminary, at Hamp- 
Va., as professor of Oriental lit- 
cmture,. which imiticm he occupied until i88q 
tew® f rrf^sor emeritus. He has been 
OHM with Sam justification the second founder 
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of the seminary, for during the Civil War th 
school’s endowment was largely destroyed and 
the rapid recovery of the institution and its sub 
sequent prosperity was due to him more than to 
any other single individual. For sixteen years 
(1858-74) he was co-pastor with Robert L Dab 
ney [q.z/.] of the college church. In 1876 he was 
elected moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church (Presbvterb« 
Church in the United States). 

Smith also rendered a large service to puolic 
education in Virginia, of which he was one of 
the earliest and most active advocates. In 1810 
his thoroughgoing report on the Prussian pri- 
mary school system, which he had studied at first 
hand, was submitted by Governor Campbell to 
the Virginia House of Delegates (Document 26 
Joupial of the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia, 1839). This report is recognized as one 
of the most significant educational documents 
of the period. With Thomas Ritchie and R. G. 
Scott, he presented a report on primary schools 
to the Richmond Educational Convention of 
December 1841. This report was published the 
following year in the form of an appeal, “To the 
People of Virginia” {Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 
22, 1842). He took an active part in the Educa- 
tional Association of Virginia (organized 1863), 
and sought unsuccessfully in 1869 to have it in- 
dorse the system of common schools inaugurated 
by the unpopular Underwood Reconstruction 
Convention of that year. At the initial meeting 
of the new board of education (1870), twelve 
county superintendents were chosen, of whom 
the first to take the field was Smith. He con- 
tinued to serve as superintendent of Prince Ed- 
ward County, in spite of many annoying diffi- 
culti^, till 1882, when a political revolution in 
Virginia swept Dr. William H. RufFner \_q.v.\ 
state superintendent, and his appointees out of 
office. 

Smith wrote frequently for the papers and for 
religious and educational journals. A report of 
his, “The Merits and Defects of Prevailing 
Schemes of Common School Education in the 
United States,” appeared in The Educations 
Jourfial of Virginia (August 1870). He pub- 
lished Family Religion (1859) ; The PoeticS 
Books of the Holy Scriptures (1867), prepared 
in cooperation with A. R. Fausset, a reprint in 
large part from the Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown series of commentaries ; and Questions 
on the Gospels (1868). On Oct. 31, 1839, 
married Mary Moore Morrison, a daughter of 
Rev. James Morrison of New Providence, Five 
daughters and one son survived him. 
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[Aatobiog. fragment covering the years 1811-32 and 
a diar>^ in possession of a daughter, Mrs. A. J. McKel- 
way; published sermons and addresses in library of 
Union Theological Sem. in Va., and in library of Pres- 
byterian Foundation at Montreat, K. C; Union Sem, 
Mag., V (1893-94), 73-S4; Minutes of the Synod of 
Va., 1893, pp. 266-68; minutes of board of trustees of 
Washington and Lee Univ., Jan. 19, 1S94 ; Gen. Cat. of 
Union Theological Sem. in Va., J 807-1924 (1924) ; 
W. A. Maddox, The Free School Idea in Va. before the 
Civil IV ar (1918) ; R. L. Morton, Hist, of Va., vol. 
in (2924).] E.T.T. 

SMITH, BUCKINGHAM (Oct. 31, iSio- 
Jan. 5, 1871), lawyer, politician, antiquarian, 
was born on Cumberland Island, Ga., the son of 
Josiah and Hannah Smith (cousins), of Water- 
town, Conn. He was christened Thomas Buck- 
ingham Smith. His father had moved to East 
Florida during the British occupation, and after 
the cession of Florida to the United States, went 
to Mexico on business, leaving his wife, Buck- 
ingham, and a daughter, in St. Augustine, where 
Buckingham received his early education. He 
visited his father in Mexico when he was about 
fourteen years of age after the latter had been 
appointed United States consul in Mexico. At 
the death of the elder Smith in 1825, Buckingham 
became the ward of his uncle, Robert Smith, and 
was placed in Washington (later Trinity) Col- 
lege in Hartford, Conn., where he remained three 
years. In 1836 he was graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School and then spent some time in 
the law oflSce of Judge Fessenden of Portland, 
Me. On his return to St. Augustine, he prac- 
tised law for a time and in 1839-40, acted as sec- 
retary to Gov. Raymond Reid. He was a mem- 
ber of the Florida territorial legislature in 1841, 
serving one term. On Sept. 18, 1843, he was 
married to Julia G. Gardner of Concord, N. H. 

Through the influence of Senator Jackson 
Morton, he was appointed secretary of legation 
in Mexico on Sept. 9, 1850, and served until 
February 1852. On June 5, 1855, through the in- 
fluence of William Pitt Fessenden [g.z'.J, he was 
appointed secretary of legation in Spain, where 
he formed a lasting friendship with the great 
Americanist, Pascual de Gayangos, and other in- 
fluential men of letters. He continued the archi- 
val research begun in Mexico, with special ref- 
erence to the history of Florida, and aided vari- 
ous American historians, including Sparks, Ban- 
croft, and Parkman. He was recalled in 1858 and 
returned to St Augustine two years later. Al- 
though a slave owner, he sided with the North 
during the Civil War, and in May 1864 was a 
delegate to the Democratic convention held in 
Baltimore, Md. Shortly afterwards he went 
again to Spain to make further investigations 
in the archives and to ^ect improved stocks for 


his orange grove. He returned to Florida in 
1868 and was appointed tax commissioner. In 
1870-71, he resided in Xew York City, but the 
northern climate did not agree with him and it 
is said that he contracted tuberculosis. On Jan. 
4, he suffered a stroke near his home and never 
regained consciousness. A policeman, thinking 
him intoxicated, locked him in a cell at the police 
station. In the morning he was taken to Belle- 
vue Hospital, where he died. His body w^as re- 
moved to the morgue and was about to be buried 
in the potter’s field when it was identified by an 
acquaintance. He was buried at St. Augustine. 

He bequeathed his valuable papers to the New 
York Historical Society, and his library was 
purchased for the Society hy John David Woife. 
He left his property to be administered for the 
negroes of St Augustine by the Buckingham 
Smith Benevolent Association. He was a large 
portly man, somewhat overbearing in his man- 
ner, but his opinions were highly regarded by 
his friends. An Americanist of note, he stimu- 
lated study in the early history of Florida and 
nearby regions. His writings and books are 
many and varied, ranging from studies of the 
Everglades of Florida, and the expedition of 
Verrazano, to Indian linguistics, and a geo- 
graphical description of Sonora (the first publi- 
cation in its original or any language of a Span- 
ish document of the eighteenth century). In 
1852 he supplied extracts translated from three 
unpublished Spanish journals to the third vol- 
ume of the monumental work on the American 
Indian by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft [q.v.l. His 
most important publications were: The Narrow 
five of Alvar Nunez Cabega de Vaca (1851), 
translated from the Spanish with a revised trans- 
lation in 1871 and published after his death by 
Henry C. Murphy, and the Narratives of the Ca^ 
reer of Hernando de Soto in the Conquest of 
Florida, as told by a Knight of Ek*as, translated 
from the Portuguese, first published as a whole 
in 1866. This translation was republished in two 
volumes under the editorship of E. G. Bourne in 
1922. A de luxe edition of the de Vaca narra- 
tive based on the 1871 edition of Smith’s transla- 
tion was privately printed in 1929. Of consider- 
able importance also are his Letter of Hernando 
de Soto and Memoir of Hernando de Escdante 
Fontaneda (privately printed, 1854), and his 
Coleccion de Varios Documentos para la His- 
toria de la Florida y Tierras idyacenies (i857). 
Wifli his Elvas he published also the memoir by 
Luis Fernandez de Biedma (written about 1544) 
and other materials. A numter of his boAs were 
publish^ed in small editions under the patrcmge 
of (George W. Riggs, Jr., of WasMngtoa, C. 
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fj. G. Shea. Introdcctioii to tlie 1871 edition of tlie 
narrative csf Alvar Xtinez Cabeza de Vaca ; R. H. Re- 
rick, Memmrs of Florida (1902), voL I (to be used 
•\vitii canticn > ; A J&nr. of tke Proc. of the Legislative 
Coimdl of the Territory of Fla. at its Nineteenth Ses- 
sion (1841 ) ; various items in contemporary newspapers 
of Florida, especially the St, Augustine Examiner i 
manuscript notes received from J, C. Yonge of Pensa- 
cola, Fla. ; letter from A. J. Wall, librarian, New York 
Historical Society; letter written in 1823 by Andrew 
Anderson of Florida (in the possession of Mr. Yonge) ; 
some letters and other MSS. in Lib. of Cong. ; N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 9, 2871.] J.A.R. 

SMITH, BYRON CALDWELL (Atig. 28, 
i849“May 4, 1877), philologist, was bom at Isl- 
and Creek, Jefferson County, Ohio, the eldest 
child of George P. and IVIargaret (Caldwell) 
Smith. He was of German descent on his father’s 
side and of Scotch-Irish on his mother’s. His 
father was colonel of the 129th Illinois Volun- 
teers at the outset of the CiwiI War and later was 
proprietor of newspapers in Yarious towns in Illi- 
nois and Kansas. Byron entered Illinois College 
at Jacksomriiie, III., as a preparatory student in 
1^3 and remained in residence until 1868. His 
father’s means permitting, he then went to Ger- 
many, intending to study Greek philology, phi- 
losophy, and other subjects for six years and to 
take the degree of Ph.D. as the preliminary to 
an academic career. He studied at Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Munich, lived for a short period in 
Vienna, and finally spent six months at Athens. 
His plans wrere disrupted by the death of his only 
sister, and in the spring of 1872 he returned to 
the United States and joined his parents at Hum- 
boldt, Kan. The next autumn he was appoint- 
ed instructor in Greek at the recently founded 
University of Kansas. He was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful teacher and was advanced the next year 
to the rank of professor. Meanwhile he became 
engaged to Kate Stephens, who was one of his 
pupils. In the winter of 1874 he went to Phila- 
delphia to be treated for an ailment there diag- 
nosed as ren^ neuralgia. Regaining his health, 
but losing his position at the University, he 
ioined the editorial staff of the Philadelphia 
FmsMmA devoted his leisure to the study of eco- 
niwii'Cs. He developed tuberculosis after an at- 
tach of pneumonk and died, in his twenty-eighth 
year, at Bowlder, Colo., where he had gone in 
ho|« of bdieatiiig by the mountain air. He was 
Iwri'ed at Hranboldt. 

His frieiKk nourned him as an heir of tm— 
ftifiltti renown, aad his schokrly attainments 
gracious ^rsaiality have become some- 
Mtm t legend Two asilections eff his letters 
lave published: A Ymmg SchalmAs Lef^ 
ims: Bmm§ m of Byrm CmvmS Sfmih 

{ 1897 ) 9 D. Kfilogg, consists of tite 

teters wtMm to his pmm ftmm his 


letters to his fiancee were first published as The 
Professors Love-Life : Letters by Ronshy 2 [all 
clewith (1919), with various alterations in the 
text, and were republished, without the altera- 
tions, as The Love-Life of Byron Caldwell Smith 
(1930). At the University of Kansas he showed 
some kindness to Frank Harris (i855?-i93i) 
who praised him extravagantly and maligned him 
obscenely. 


[Besides the published letters, see A. I. Tobin an<l 
Elmer Gertz, Frank Harris: A Study in Flack 
White (1931) ; Hugh Kingsmill Lunn, Frank Hc^Hs 
(1932) ; Kate Stephens, Lies and Libels of Frank Har- 
ms (1929), ed. by Gerrit and Mary Caldwell Smltl,' 
b*. bacey 0/ Illinois College has supplied S>me 
additional information.] G H G 


SMITH, CALEB BLOOD (Apr. 16, i8c8- 
Jan. 7, 1864), lawyer, congressman, cabinet offi- 
cer, was born in Boston, Mass., but when six 
years old was taken by his parents to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He was enrolled as a student at the 
College of Cincinnati, 1823-25, and at Miami 
University, 1825-26, but did not graduate. Com- 
mencing the study of law in Cincinnati, he soon 
removed to Connersville, Ind., where he con- 
tinued his law studies in the office of Oliver H. 
Smith Iq.v.]. He was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced practice in the fall of 1828. His elo- 
quence before juries contributed no little to his 
advancement in his profession. 

^ Entering politics, he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for a seat in the Indiana House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1831, but the following year he pur- 
chased an interest in the Political Clarion, 
changed its name to the Indiana Sentinel, used 
it as a medium for the publication of his Whig 
policies, and was elected. He was reelected each 
year until 1837 and was again elected in 1840. 
In the sessions of 1835-36 and 1836-37 he was 
speaker of the House and in 1840-41, chairman 
of the committee on canals. During his legisla- 
tive career he was one of those who took the 
lead in procuring an order for the survey, by the 
federal government, of routes in Indiana for * 
canals and railroads, and in otherwise promoting 
projects for internal improvements. When those 
projects were more or less wrecked by the panic 
of 1837, Smith was appointed a commissioner to 
collect assets and adjust debts. He accepted and 
served, but not without a temporary loss of popu- 
larity. In a triangular dection in 1840 he was 
defeated as a candidate for a seat in Congress, 
hut he won in a clear field in 1842, was reelected 
m 1844, and again in 1846, In the Twenty-ninlh 
Congress (1845-47) he was a member of the 
committee on foreign affairs, and in the 'Diir- 
tieth (1847-49), chairman of the committee on 
the Territories. At a Whig caucus preceding 
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the opening of the Thirtieth Congress he was 

^iroposed for nomination as speaker of the 
House, but failed of nomination b}" fifteen votes. 
His first speech in the House was made Feb. 8, 
1844, in favor of excluding from membership 
the men who^ in lour states, had been, elected by 
general ticket. He participated in debates on the 
Oregon question, the independent treasury^ bill, 
slavery in the Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the tariff, and the Dorr rebellion, but his 
principal efforts were directed against the an- 
nexation of Texas and the war with Mexico. He 
supported Taylor in the presidential campaign 
of 1848, and was proposed for the position c : 
postmaster general in Taylor's cabinet, but ^vas 
given, instead, a seat on the board of commis- 
sioners to adjust claims against IVIexico, serving 
in that capacity until 1851, when he removed to 
Cincinnati and resumed the practice of law. 
Three years later he was made president of the 
Cincinnati & Chicago Railroad Company, which 
was soon in financial difficulties, and in 1859 he 
removed to Indianapolis, Ind. 

Smith was one of the leaders of the Indiana 
delegation to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago in i860, and when, in behalf of 
that delegation, he had seconded the nomination 
of Lincoln, the convention broke into its greatest 
demonstration. In the campaign that followed, he 
was one of the most effective speakers, especially 
in Indiana, a doubtful state. In recognition of his 
sendees or in fulfillment of a promise, Lincoln 
appointed him Secretary of lie Interior, but 
when failing health would no longer permit his 
administration of that office, the President ac- 
cepted his resignation, December 1862, and im- 
mediately appointed him judge of the United 
States district court for Indiana. A little more 
than a year later he was fatally stricken while in 
the court house in Indianapolis, and died the same 
day. On July 8, 1831, he married Elizabeth B. 
Walton, daughter of William Walton, a pioneer 
from Ohio; they had three children. 

[L. J. Bailey, “Caleb Blood Smitk/' in Tnd. Mag. of 
Hist,, Sept. 1933 ; Charles Roll, “Indiana’s Part in ffie 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln for President,” Ibid., 
Mar. 1929; G. J. Clarke, “The Burnt District,” Ibid., 
June 1931 ; Bwg. and Gemcd. Hist, of Wayne,, Fayette, 
Unian and Franklin Counties, Ind. (iS99)r rol. I; C- 
W. Taylor, Biog. Sketches and Renew of the Bench 
md Bar of Ind, (i^S) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (19^^) ; 
Am. Whig Rev., Dec. 1850^; Indianapolis Daily lanr., 
Jan. 9, 1864; Caleb Blmxi Smith Papers (8 vols.), 
MSS. Div-, Lib. of Cong.] N.D.M. 

SMITH, CHARLES ALPHONSO (May 28, 
iS64-Juiie 13, 1924), educator and author, was 
born at Greensboro, N, C., the son of the Rev. 
Jacob Henry Smith, Presbyterian minister, and 
his second wife, Mary Kelly (Watson) Smith, 
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both Virginians. His father’s famih’, though of 
German ancestry, had been in Virginia tor sev- 
eral generations, and Jacob Smith had been edu- 
cated at Washington College I later Washing- 
ton and Lee University, of which another of his 
sons afteiwards became president). In the 
Greensboro public schools Smith was prepared 
for Davidson College (Davidson, N. C.), and 
meanwhile became a friend of the Greensboro 
drug clerk, William Sydney Porter [f.r.], bet- 
ter known as O. Henry. From Davidson he re- 
ceived the degrees of a". B., 1884, and A.M., 1887. 
After four years of teaching in three little North 
Carolina towns, he went to Johns Hopkins in 
1889 and in 1893 received the degree of Ph.D., 
his dissertation being on The Order oj M'^ords in 
Anglo-Saxon Prose (1893). At Louisiana State 
Universit3', 1893-1902, his gifts as lecturer and 
teacher clearly emerged. Two small books, Rep- 
etition and Parallelism in English Verse (1894) 
and An Old English Grammar (1896), with va- 
rious articles, represent the literary and schol- 
arly output of these years. In 1902 he became a 
professor in the University of North Carolina 
and soon after first dean of its graduate depart- 
ment. Here he founded and edited Studies in 
Philology, published by the universit)% to encour- 
age graduate scholarship. He married, Nov. 8, 
1905, Susie McGee Heck, of Raleigh ; they had 
two daughters and a son. During these years he 
produced a series of grammars for school use, a 
thin volume of Studies in English Syntax ( 1906) , 
An English-German Conversation Book ( 1 902) , 
with Dr. Gustav Kruger, and performed edi- 
torial work for the Library of Southern Litera- 
ture (U vols., 1907-23). 

A superb raconteur and a very able and stim- 
ulating lecturer, he reached the fullness of his 
power and popularity as first Edgar Allan Poe 
Professor of English in the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1909-17. On leave of absence for 1910-11, 
he served as Roosevelt Professor American 
HistO'ry and Institutions at the University of 
Berlin, lecturing on American literature in Ger- 
man and conducting a seminar 00 Poe. Back in 
Virginia, he was not merely the genial pro- 
fessor. He lectured widely ; he wrote his most 
characteristic and widely circulated little book, 
What Cam Literature Do for (1913), and 
his most ambitious literary work, the O. Henry 
Biography (1916) ; and he founded in 1913 the 
Virginia Folk-Lore Societ}", which tinder his en- 
thusiastic leadership brought tc^ether an ex- 
ceedingly rich collection of genuine folk tr- 
iads, published after his death under the editor- 
ship of A. EL Davis, Jr., as Traditiemal BtMads 
of Virginia (1929). This ballad quest has k«i 
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termed “tJie activity for ivliich m tlie loag" run 
he may he best remembered” (Barr, post, p. lo). 
In 1917 he left Virginia to become head of the 
English department at the United States Naval 
Academy at xA-nnapoliSj 3»ld- There he employ^ed 
his gifts as expounder and interpreter of litera- 
ture in winning future naval officers to the love 
of letters. He also continued his editorial and 
literary activities. In 1924, suffering a compara- 
tively sudden illness, he died at Annapolis, sur- 
vived by his wife and children, and was buried 
in Greensboro. His Southern Literary Studies 
< 1927) was published after his death under the 
dei*oted anonymous editorship of his widow (d. 
Apr. 24, 1933). He was a member of the Mod- 
em Language Association and of the x-Vmerican 
Dialect Society, His eminence was not pri- 
marily that of the critical scholar ; though he il- 
luminated many fields and greatly stimulated 
graduate study in the South, the very diversity 
of his interests limited his achievement in pure 
scholarship. He was essentially the apostle of 
letters and, in the better sense, the popularizer 
of literature. The basis of his power lay in the 
fact that he was a delightful human being and 
that a sure psychological instinct enabled him to 
communicate his enthusiasms vividly. In the 
words of his memorial tablet at Annapolis, truer 
than most, gave back as rain what he re- 
ceived as mist.” 


fC. A,^ Smith, Southern Lit. Studies (1927), con- 
bibliog. and Hogr. study by F. S. Barr. See also 
tvhos Who in America, 1924-25 ; Archibald Hender- 
son, in Greensboro Daily News, Nov. 20, 1927 : J C. 
Metcalf, in ¥a. Jour, of Educ,, Feb. 1925 ; J. E. Routh 
m Alumni Bull Univ. of Va., Apr. 1911; bibliog., JUd 
Apr. 1924 ; Susie M. H. Smith, The Love that Never 
Failed ( 192S) ; A. K. Davis, Jr., intro, to Traditional 
BaUads of Va, (1929) ; Julian Street, Am, Adventures 
(^937), TO. 365-68; K. P. Battle, Hist, of the Univ. of 
N. C, voL II (191:2) ; P- A. Bruce, Hist, of the Univ. 
of Va., voi. V (3922) ; obituary in Greens- 

boro Daily News, June 34, 1924. A large collection of 
teoB and newspaTOr clippings is in the possession of 
Smiths daughter, Mrs. L. Bee York, Charlottesville, 

A.K.D.Jr. 


SMITH, CHARLES EMORY (Feb. i8, 
1843-Jan. 19, 1908), journalist, diplomat, post- 

KMSter-geiieral, was a scai of Emory Boutelle 
and A,rrilla Topliff (Royce) Smith, represen- 
tatives eff old New England families. He was 
bool at Mansfi-edd, Coum., but when he was seven 
years old his father, a rriantifacturer of 
ciov^ to Altwny, N. Y. CTharles attended the 
piAlic schexis awi A!l»ny Academy, frean which 
he ’1^ jgmdiatfsd at the age of sixteen. While 
^ii in school he Ixgaii his journalistic career by 
wnting for the AUmmy Evening T runscripL In 
1859 'he^taitcfed Uiac*i College as a Junior, grad- 
latiiig tn Hss ccfii^e years were chiefly 

nciwwtity for his Im^r^p In stodmt jour- 


nalism and in an organization formed to pro- 
mote the success of the Republican party in the 
election of i860. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he became military secretary to Brigadier- 
General John F. Rathbone, assisting him in the 
administration of the recruit depot at Aibanv 
and later was in the office of the adjutant-general 
Toward the end of 1862, he resigned and be- 
came an instructor in Albany Academy, at the 
same time contributing two columns of editorials 
daily to the Albany Express, the staff of which 
he joined in 1865. Five years later he became as- 
sociate editor of the Albany Evening Jourmi 
the leading Republican newspaper of up-state 
New York, and in 1874, editor. During the next 
six years he wrote nearly all the state Republi- 
can platforms and in 1876, most of the national 
platform. In 1879 he was elected a member of 
the board of regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

He was called to Philadelphia in 1880 to be- 
come editor of the Philadelphia Press", which 
had declined considerably in circulation and in- 
fluence after the retirement of John W. Fornev 
Iq.v.']. Chiefly by his own efforts he reestab- 
lished it within four years as the leading Repub- 
lican newspaper of the city and the state. Tbe 
editorial page, written from his wide acquaint- 
ance with men and affairs, presented clear in- 
terpretations of the course of public events. To- 
ward local matters his attitude was progressive ; 
but he was generally conservative in his discus- 
sions of national questions. He advocated tbe 
nomination and election of Blaine in 1884 and 
stressed the benefits of the protective tariff, the 
gold standard, and other favorite measures of 
the Eastern Republicans. 

The position of the Press, combined with first- 
rate skill in estimating the movement of public 
opinion and in political management, gave him 
an important influence in state and national af- 
fairs. For two years, beginning Feb. 14, 1890, 
he was minister to Russia, and won popularity 
both there and in the United States by his distri- 
bution of American relief funds to famine suf- 
ferers. In 1898 President McKinley appointed 
him postmaster-general in order, it was sup- 
posed, that he might have his advice on the po- 
litical problems of the Spanish-American War 
period. According to one of his colleagues, he 
contributed to the cabinet counsels “generous 
and progfressive views on all political questions” 
(jeto D. Long, The Nem American Nm/y, 1903, 
II, 146). In the management of his department 
he was active in preventing the use of the mails 
by vendors of quack remedies and worthless se- 
curities, and for fraudulent purposes gaierally. 
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He greatly extended and popularized the rural 
ree delivery service, with which the previous 
administration had experimented. Though ad- 
raitting its expensiveness, he justified it as a 
nieans of promoting good roads, enhancing 
farm values, and making rural life less isolated 
ard more attractive. He supported the efforts of 
a subordinate to stamp out corruption in the 
postal service which his department had estab- 
lished in Cuba. Unfortunately, some irregulari- 
ties of long standing in the service at home were 
allowed to continue and become a serious prob- 
lem for his successor. 

During his absence in Washington his busi- 
ness interests suffered and be resigned in 1901 
to give them bis full attention. In person be was 
described as a man of medium height and slender 
build with a round face and piercing black eyes. 
He won a considerable reputation as an effective 
and accomplished public speaker. He ’was mar- 
ried first, June 30, 1863, to Ella Huntley; after 
her death he was married, Oct. 3, 1907,10 Nettie 
Nichols, He died in Philadelphia. 

ILeslie's Hist, of the Republican Party (n.d.) ; The 
New International Year Book . . . igo 8 (1909) ; Who's 
Who in America, 1908-09 ; Charles Morris, Makers of 
Phila. (1894); S. W. Pennypacker, The Autobiog. of 
a Pennsylvanian (1918) ; J. T. Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884), vol. Ill; Press 
(Phila.), i\r. y. Times, Jan. 20, 1908.3 E.C.S. 

SMITH, CHARLES FERGUSON (Apr. 24, 
1807-Apr. 25, 1862), soldier, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the son of Samuel Blair Smith, 
surgeon in the United States Army, and Mary 
C Ferguson) Smith. He was admitted to the 
United States Military Academy as a cadet, July 
I, 1820, and was graduated and appointed second 
lieutenant, 2nd Artillery, July i, 1825. After 
four years of garrison service he returned to the 
Military Academy as an instructor in 1829, and 
remained there for more than thirteen years as 
instructor of infantry tactics, adjutant, and 
finally commander of cadets. It was there, under 
Sylvanus Thayer that the qualities of dis- 

cipline and precision, and the martial bearing 
and spirit that so distinguished bis later career 
were developed and fixed. He was promoted 
first lieutenant in 1832 and captain in 1838. He 
was married. Mar. 24, 1840, to Fanny Mactier 
of Philadelphia. After 1842 he served at Fort 
Columbus, Governors Island, N. Y,, and the 
arsenal at Frankford, Pa., until 1845, when im- 
f^nding war with Mexico called him to duty with 
Goi. Zachary Taylor’s army in Texas. In com- 
mand of a battalion of artillery serving as infan- 
try he participated in the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, Tex., and was brevetted 
major for gallant conduct in those battles. May 
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9, 1846. With the same ‘Ved-kgged infantry” 
at Monterev^ he stormed the works on Loma Fed- 
eracion, a key position commanding the city. 
For this action he was brevetted lieutenant-cclo- 
nel, Sept. 23, 1846. Transferred to Gen. Win- 
field Scotfs army in command of an independent 
battalion composed of two artillery and two in- 
fantry companies, which became known as 
Smith’s Light Infantry, he took prominent part 
in ail the operations of that army from the siege 
of Vera Cruz to the capture and occupation of 
Mexico city. For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct at Contreras and Churubusco he received 
his third brevet, that of colonel, Aug. 20, 1847. 

From 1849 to 1855, in addition to garrison du- 
ties, he served on important boards dealing with 
the training and administration of the army. 
Promoted major, ist Artillery, Nov. 25, 1854, 
and lieutenant-colonel, loth Infantry, !Mar. 3, 
1855, 1856 he led an expedition to the Red 

River of the North. The next year he served in 
the Utah expedition, and was in command of the 
Department of Utah, 1860-61. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, after temporary service in 
Washington, he was appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers (and colonel, regular army) and 
assigned to command the District of Western 
Kentucky. He commanded the 2nd Division of 
Grant’s army in the operations against Fort 
Henry, Tenn., Fort Heiman, Ky., and Fort Don- 
elson, Tenn. At a critical stage of the battle at 
Fort Donelson he personally led an assault 
against the Confederate outworks and secured a 
position within the defenses, the immediate cause 
of the surrender of the garrison. For this he was 
promoted major-general of volunteers. Mar. 21:, 
1862. He was placed in coimnand of the expedi- 
tion up the Tennessee River, but an injury re- 
sulting from an accident developed into an ill- 
ness that caused his death at Savannah, Tenn., 
a month later. He was survived by his wife and 
three children. 

[G. W. Cullmn, Biog, Reg. . . . Officers cjw? Grads. 
U. S. Mil. Acad. (1891), vol. I ; J. H. Smith, The War 
with Mexico (2 vols., 1919); War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records {Army) ; Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, vol. I (1887) ; -uopiiblished records of the 
War Dept., 1845-62; records of IT. S. Pension Office, 
for name of wife and date of marriage ; J. H. Wilson, 
Under the Old Flag (1912), vol. II, for remarks ahont 
Smith attribute to Sherman and Grant ; obituaries in 
Phila. Inquirer, Pub. Ledger (Phila.), and Daily Nai. 
Intelligencer (Washington, B. C), Apr. 28, 1862,] 

T.F. If. 

SMITH, CHARLES FORSTER (June 30, 
i852~Aug. 3, 1931), professor of Greek and 
classical philolc^, liora in that part of Abbeville 
Cotmty which is now Greenwoewd County, S. C., 
came of fine colonial stodc. His father, Jmms 
Francis Smith, was a Methodist d-ergyman; his 
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mother, Juliana Forster, was the daughter of a 

distinguislied preacher and educator of the same 
denomination. His grandfather, John Smith, 
was a wealthy planter and merchant of the Abbe- 
ville section, to which region his father, William 
Smith, had emigrated from Virginia about 1790. 

Pifth of eleven children, of whom the young- 
est, James Perrin Smith became a well- 

knowm professor of geolog}”, Charles Forster wms 
reared in a cultured home, attended the neigh- 
boring schools described in his Reminiscences 
and Sketches, and entered Wofford College at 
the age of sixteen. There he came under the in- 
spiring influence of President James H. Carlisle, 
‘the best man I have ever known and most po- 
tent human influence in my life’’ (Dedication of 
Reminiscences and Sketches). Receiving the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1S72, he taught at Greenwood, 
S. C., until January 1874, then had a semester 
at Hanmrd University and a year at Leipzig, re- 
turning in 1875 to teach classics and German at 
Wofford. In 1879 he had saved money enough 
to go back to Leipzig with his bride, Anna L. 
Du Pre of Spartanburg, S. C., and in 1881 he 
obtained the degree of Ph.D., offering as his dis- 
sertation A Study of PhitarcJds Life of Artax- 
erxes, mth Especial Reference to the Sources^ 
published (1881) in English at Leipzig. 

After a year as assistant professor of Latin 
and Greek at Williams College, he went in 1882 
to Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., as 
professor of modern languages, taking the chair 
of Greek the following year. His sound scholar- 
ship and stimulating influence on his students 
brought reputation as a teacher, and he was a 
leader in the intellectual life of the city. He 
formed lasting friendships, and, in later years, 
looked back on this period as the happiest in his 
life. In 1893 his wife died, leaving him with five 
small children. The next year he accepted the 
chairmanship of the Department of Greek and 
Qassical Philology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Becoming professor emeritus in 1917, he 
r^etfuliy relinquished active teaching, for he 
l^elarcd profoundly in the dynamic effect of the 
|»rscfiality of the teacher and was eager to fire 
minds with his own enthusiasm. The de- 
diaing interest in the classics and their omis- 
siai frcwi the list of required studies caused him 
biter rcgi'ct,, and he voiced his opinions with 
f rankass. 

He wm of the American Philolcgical 

AsscKnatifTO m as^xnate editor of 

Cl«i*frf Phi&h^y Its fouiiding in 
uritll feis death. Altiho^gh retired, he was, by ex- 
appointfd ariatia! professor for 1920- 
Jf at the ATOficaa Qa^ical Studies 
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in Athens. His leisure was employed in cor 
pleting his accurate and very readable transl; 
tion of Thucydides for the Loeb Classical Libn 
ry, and his biography, Charles Kendall Adan 
(1924), for the University of Wisconsin. B 
sides editions of college texts (Thucydides Bk 
III, VI, VII, Xenophon’s Aftabasis, Herodotu 
Bk. VII) and contributions to classical journal 
marked by thoroughness and learning, he pu 
lished many essays on various subjects in oth» 
periodicals, especially studies of favorite autho 
or great personalities ; some of these were cc 
lected in the volume Reminiscences and Sketch 
(1908). In them appear his love of poetry, h 
fondness for the mountains, where he liked ■ 
tramp, his appreciation of character and pe 
sonality, and his strong attachment to his friend 
His style was decidedly personal and subjectiv 
A citation from the introduction by President E 
A. Birge to a volume of studies published in his 
honor by his colleagues, in 1919, fittingly por- 
trays him : “We recognize in him one who lives 
among us the life of letters, who has made lit- 
erature — ^not only Greek but all great literature 
— a vital influence for us as well as for his stu- 
dents.” 

He died at the home of a daughter in Racine, 
Wis. During his last years he was working on 
an unfinished book on the Old South, of which 
he was an excellent representative. 

[Who’s Who in America, 1930-31 ; Classical Studies 
in Honor of Charles Forster Smith (1919, Univ. of 
Wis. Studies in Lang, and Lit.) ; R. G. Thwaites, The 
Univ. of Wis. (1900) ; family records; faculty minutes 
of Univ. of Wis. ; personal acquaintance of more tTtan 
forty years.] C. D Z 

SMITH, CHARLES HENRY (June 15, 
1826— Aug. 24, 1903), journalist, humorist, known 
as Bill Arp, was born at Lawrenceville, Ga., the 
son of Asahel Reid Smith, a native of Vermont, 
and Caroline Ann (Maguire) Smith, whose fa- 
ther had emigrated from Dublin, Ireland, and 
settled in Georgia. He attended a manual labor 
school, clerked in his father’s store, and at nine- 
teen entered Franklin College (later the Univer- 
sity of Georgia). In 1848 his father’s illness 
forced him to return home and manage his fa- 
ther’s store. In the following year he married 
Mary Octavia Hutchins, daughter of Judge Na- 
than L. Hutchins, of Lawrenceville. After a 
brief study of law he was admitted to the bar. 
Moving to Rome, Ga., in 1851, he formed a part- 
nership with John W. H. Underwood. He en- 
listed in the Confederate Army in 1861, servei 
on the staffs of Gen. Francis S. Bartow and Geai. 
George Thomas Anderson [g.z/.], and in 
became judge advocate at Macon. In the ^rly 
years of the war there appeared in the Southern 
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Cmifederacy (Rome, 1861-62) four letters, ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Abe Linkhorn^’ and sig-ned “Bill 
Arp/' written in the illiterate dialect employed 
W many early American humorists. Bill Arp — 
the name was^ that of a local wag— was first por- 
trayed as a sympathizer with the North iBill 
Arp: From the Unoizil War to Date, 1903) » t>ut 
the later sketches dropped the role of Yankee 
sympathizer and transformed Bill Arp into- the 
uneducated hut wise, humorous rustic philos- 
opher. Dialect i-vas gradually used less and less, 
and Bill Arp became more like his creator in his 
language, thoughts, feelings, and experiences. 
The popular reception accorded these letters en- 
couraged Smith later to devote most of his time 
to writing. For over twenty-five years he con- 
tributed to the Atlanta Constitution 'weekly let- 
ters, w'hich were reprinted in Home and Farm 
(Louisville, Ky.), the Sunny South (Atlanta), 
and other papers. These were a blend of humor, 
genial but forceful satire, and common-sense 
philosophy. After the war he formed a law part- 
nership with Joel Branham, served as state 
senator, 1865 and 1866, acted as mayor of Rome, 
1868-69, and for a time edited the Rome Cow- 
mercial. Meanwhile he published Bill Arp, Sc 
Cdied ( 1866) and a little later BUI Arp^s Peace 
Papers (1873), collections of the weekly letters 
in the Constitution. About 1877, giving up the 
practice of law, he moved to “Fontainebleau,’’ 
his farm near Cartersville, Ga. Eleven years later 
he moved into Cartersville, where he spent the 
rest of his life in study and writing. His later 
books were Bill Arp's Scrap Book (1884), The 
Farm and Fireside (1891), and Bill Arp: From 
the Unckdl War to Date (1903). He also wrote 
A School History of Georgia (1893). He died 
at his home in Cartersville after an emergency 
operation following an illness of several weeks. 
He was survived by his wife and ten of his thir- 
teen children. 

He was a man both witty and tolerant, and his 
lovable personality appears plainly in his writ- 
ings. Through lecture tours he widened his cir- 
cle of friends and won for himself the title of 
best loved man in all the Southland” ; the 
Sazximah Press once said of him, “In the dark 
days he kept southern hearts from breaking” 
(quoted in Atlanta Constitution^ Aug. 28, 1903). 
For many reasons his writings continue to be in- 
ter^ting. His handling of the negro and the 
Georgia cracker dialects is tnistwO'rthy and ac- 
'Cmrate. His war-time sketches are valuable for 
the facts presented and for the insight they give 
into Southern attitudes and sentiments. The out- 
sfMsken ccmrage and the vigor of Ms satire ^ 
bloMl^ed with good-hiimmred tolerance. “I jmned 
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the army and succeeded in killing about as many 
of them as they of me,” he once remarked ( Scrap 
Book, p. 378) . At times he shows a remarkable 
gift for narration and for character delineation, 
as in “Uncle Tom Barker” in The Unckdl JFar. 
His opinions on woman’s sufiTage, the graduated 
income tax, the one-crop system of farming, and 
the negro question are still worthy of considera- 
tion. 

IWho's Who in America, 1903—05 ; C. H. Smith, BUI 
Arp: From the Uncivil War to Date (1903) and BiU 
Arp's Scrap Book (18S4) ; Marian C. Smith, I Memem- 
her ^privately printed, 1931), and hiog-. sketch in me- 
morial ed. of BiU Arp: From the Uncivil IVar 11903) ; 
L. L. Knight, A Standard Hist, of Ga. and Georgians 
(1917), vol. Ill, pp. 1416-20 and 1761 ; G. H. Aubrey, 
in Men of Mark in Ga. (1911), vol. Ill, ed. by W. J. 
North en; Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 25-28, 1903 ; obit- 
uary in N. V. Tribune, Aug. 30, 1903 ; family papers.] 

J.M. S.Jr. 

SMITH, CHARLES HENRY (Nov. i, 1827- 
Juiy 17, 1902), soldier, the son of Aaron and 
Sally (Gile) Smith, was born in Hollis, Me. He 
was graduated from Waterville (now Colby) 
College at Waterville, Me., in 1856, and three 
years later received the A.M. degree from that 
institution. From 1856 to i860 he was principal 
of the high schwl at Eastport, iVIe., and studied 
law there. When the Ciwl War broke out he vol- 
unteered and became a captain in the ist Maine 
Cavalry. His regiment was assigned to the Army 
of the Potomac early in 1862, and during that 
year he fought on a reconnaissance to Front 
Royal, Va., in the battle of Cedar Mountain, and 
in the second battle of Bull Run. From Septem- 
ber 1S62 to January 1863 be was provost-mar- 
shal at Frederick, Md., remaining thereafter on 
almost continuous duty with the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was rapidly promoted 
in 1^3 through the grades of major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel to colonel. During this year he 
commanded the ist Maine Cavalry on Stone- 
man’s raid into Virginia, in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign where he was cited for distinguished ccm- 
duct, and in the Mine Run campaign. 

The year 1864 was an active one for the cav- 
alry ; skirmish^, reconnaissances, raids, and long 
marches were the order of the day. Two horses 
were shot frcnn under him at St Mary’s Church, 
Va,, on June 24, 1864, and Smith was himself 
shot through the thigh early in the aftemwn, 
but he did not relinquish command of his r^egi- 
mCTt until the day was over. For Ms heroism cm 
this occasion he was brevetted brigadier-geiieral 
of voltmteers, and was awarded the Congres- 
sicmal medal of honor in He commandtti a 
cavalry brigade through most of the Ricliiiioi]d 
campaign from August to DeccmiKr 1^4 
agait^ received special for distingolA^ 
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strrke. In 1865 lie fonglit tliroii# the Appomat- 
tox campaign to the end of the war and won re- 
nown at Sailor’s Creek, \ a., on Apr. 6, for a 
bold attack with his brigade against the flank of 
a retreating Confederate column. He was mus- 
tered out of the army on Aug. ii, 1B65, returned 
to Machias in his native state, was admitted to 
the bar, practised law, and in 1866 became a state 
senator. On July 28, 1866, he accepted the ap- 
pointment of colonel of the 28th Infantry in the 
regular army. He served at various posts in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Colorado, and Texas until 
Nov, I, 1891, when he retired from active duty 
and settled in Washington, D. C. He was mar- 
ried to Mary Richards Livermore of Eastport, 
Me., on July 28, 1864. Besides the brevet rank 
already mentioned, he w^as bre vetted major-gen- 
eral of volunteers in 1865, brigadier-general in 
the regular army, 1867, for his action in the bat- 
tle of Sailor’s Creek, and major-general for gal- 
lant service during the war. This modest officer 
fought in sixty-three battles and skirmishes and 
was three times w'ounded. He died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was survived by a son and a 
daughter. 

lWko*s Who in America^ 1901—02; W. E. Tbwingr, 
The Livermore Family of America {1902) ; Gen. Cat of 
Officers and Grads, of Colby Univ. (1883) ; War of the 
Rebellion: Official Records (Army), see index; F. B. 
Heitman, Fist. Reg. and Did., U. S. Army (1903); 
Mm of Progress . . . State of Me. (1897) I Army and 
Rmy Reg., July 19, 1902 ; Washington Post, July 18, 
2®, 1903.] S.J.H. 

SMITH, CHARLES PERRIN (Jan, 5, iSrsh- 
Jan. 27, 1883), New Jersey politician, editor, 
genealogist, was bora in Philadelphia. His fa- 
ther was George Wishart Smith, of distinguished 
Virginia ancestry, and his mother, Hannah Car- 
penter (Ellet) of Salem County, N. J. The for- 
mer died shortly after Charles was born and the 
child was taken by his mother to her home in 
Salon. Here, in the common schools, he received 
a rudimentary education, richly supplemented 
later by his own efforts. At the age of fifteen he 
mtered the printing office of the Freefmnfs Bctfir- 
%er, where he learned the practical work of news- 
f«IK5r publishing. In 1840, having reached his 
najority and inho-ited some property, he bought 
the aini rammed it the Watiemd Stand- 

ard. This ^per he edited for eleven years in the 
interests tte Whig party. Later, he also edited 
the Harrismum, a campaign f^riodical. In 1843 
he marrifsd Hesiser A. Driver of Caroline County, 
M 4 He held several l«:al c^'Ces, was active in 
2 drQca£ms amstrticticm of a railway in West 
Jersey for the <£ that section of the 

state, and was iatere$t«i in improving the lif e- 
»ving statiems cm tl« coashr toward which 
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end he was instrumental in securing action b? 
Congress. In 1851 he retired permamently ironi 
regular newspaper work and thenceforth devoted 
his time to travel, political activities, and literary 
and antiquarian pursuits. 

Elected to the state Senate from Salem County 
in 1855, he served two years, and then w’-as ap- 
pointed clerk of the supreme court of New Jersey 
which office he held for three terms of five years 
each, meanwhile making his home in Trenton. 
His political activities during this period were 
strenuous and, according to his own estimate, 
important. In 1856 he was appointed a member 
of the National American state committee and 
also the same year was a delegate to the Fusion 
Convention and a member of the committee to 
select permanent officers. He nominated William 
L. Dayton iq.v.'] as president of the convention 
and secured his election, thus bringing him into 
national prominence and so preparing the way 
for his subsequent nomination by the Republican 
party for the vice-presidency of the United 
States. In 1859 Smith was appointed a member 
of the ^'Opposition” state executive committee 
and was successively reappointed for ten years 
with the exception of one year, when he declined 
the position. For part of the time he was chair- 
man, and he was active in securing the election 
as governor of Charles S. Olden [q.zt']. He was 
opposed to the candidacy of William H, Seward 
for the presidency in i860 and through his ef- 
forts induced the state convention to indorse 
Dayton with a view to blocking Seward’s nomi- 
nation at the national convention, by withhold- 
ing the New Jersey vote until it could be thrown 
to a more eligible candidate. During the Civil 
War period he was active in bringing New 
Jersey into line with the policies of the Federal 
government. He advocated the nomination of 
General Grant for president in 1867 and ar- 
ranged for a great mass meeting in Trenton, at 
which Grant was enthusiastically indorsed. 

Retiring from office in 1872, Smith continued 
to live in Trenton until his death eleven years 
later, devoting much of his time to travel and 
writing. He prepared "The Personal Remi- 
niscences of Charles Perrin Smith, 1857— 1875," 
a large folio volume in manuscript, which was 
given to the New Jersey state library after his 
death by his daughter, Elizabeth A. Smith. This 
work includes his autobiography, with full ga»* 
aic^cal records of his ancestry, and comments 
on political events in the state and nation witli 
which he was actively concerned or personally 
familiar. Based apparently upon a carefully 
diary, it is notable for its accuracy, urbanity, and 
fair-mindedn^s. Besides narratives of Us traw 
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ds, political writings, and speeches, his ptibll- 
catioBS include Lineage of the Lloyd and Carpeftr 
ter Family (1870, 1873), privately printed; and 
Me^noranda of a Visit to the Site of Mathraval 
£asile, Panys Castle, Valle Crucis Abbey, Pilar 
of Elistg, mth a Genealogical Chart of the De- 
seeni of Timms Lloyd (1875) • He died at Tren- 
ton, N. J., survived by his wife and two daughters. 

[Report of the Proceedings of the Numismatic and 
4 %iiquarmn Society of Phila. for , iSSy (1884); 
Ttomas Cushing and C. E. Sheppard, Hist, of the Coun- 
ties of Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland, N. J. 
: 1883) ; E. M. Woodward and J. F. Hageman, Hist, of 
Burlington and Mercer Counties, N. J. (1883) ; C. M. 
Knapp, iV. J. Politics During the Period of the Civil 
If at and Reconstruction (1924); Hamilton Schtiyler, 
4 Hist, of Sf. MichaeVs Church, Trenton . . . IT03 to 
fgeS (1926); Daily True American, Jan. 29, 1883.] 

H. Sc— r. 

SMITH, CHARLES SHALER (Jan. 16, 

1836-Dec. 19, 1886), bridge engineer, was bom 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., the son of Frederick Rose 
and Mary Anne (Shaler) Smith. During his 
childhood his father died ; and his mother, when 
he was sixteen. He attended private schools in 
Pittsburgh until his mother's death, when his 
formal education ended. After serving as rod- 
man with a surveying party on the Aline Hill & 
Schuylkill Haven Railroad in 1852, and subse- 
quently with a railroad survey in the mining 
regions of Lake Superior, he was made assistant 
engineer under George McLeod, chief engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, in 1855* 
The next year he became resident engineer on 
the Memphis branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and in 1857, he was transferred from the 
field to the office as assistant to Albert Fink 
[g.i'.], engineer of bridges and buildings for the 
line. This early association had an important 
effect in shaping Smith’s career. In 1859, he was 
placed in charge of track and bridge construction 
for the Memphis division, but he left shortly to 
become chief engineer of bridges and buildings 
for the Wilmington, Charlotte & Rutherford 
Railrc^d in North Carolina. Here he remained 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, when he en- 
tered the Confederate army as captain of engi- 
neers, serving with distinction throughout ffae 
conflict. One of bis outstanding achievements 
was the building, in the Augusta district, of a 
powder mill with a daily capacity of 17,000 
pounds — one of the largest ever built up to that 
time. 

Immediately after the war, he built a number 
of bridges in the South, among them Fink truss 
spans over the Catawba and Congaree rivers on 
the Charlotte South Carolina Railroad. In 
1^6, he entered partnership with Benjamin H. 
and Charles H. Latrobe [qq.v.J under the style 
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Smith, Latrobe & Company, soon changed to 
Baltimore Bridge Company. Smith was the 
bridge expert of the firm, which built a number 
of the most important structures in the country. 
Among these were a series of iron trestles on the 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington and the 
Elizabethtown & Paducah railroads, the first 
metal viaducts of modern tj'pe to be built ; a large 
bridge over the Alissouri River at St. Charles, 
Mo. ; one over the Kentucky River at Dixville, 
Ky. ; one over the Mississippi River at Minne- 
apolis for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad ; and one over the St. Lawrence River 
at the La chine Rapids (near Montreal) for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In addition, Smith 
served as consultant to James Buchanan Eads 
Iq.v.] on the great St Louis arch bridge, and as 
consulting engineer in an advisory capacity on 
difficult bridge problems for nearly every impor- 
tant Western railroad. 

The Kentuck}’' River bridge, built for the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway in 1876-77, was prob- 
ably his greatest engineering achievement At 
the point of crossing, the river w'as over twelve 
hundred feet wdde, running through a canyon 275 
feet deep and subject to tremendous freshets, 
during which a rise of as much as forty feet in 
one day had been recorded. Smith’s plan origi- 
nally contemplated spanning the three main 
openings of 375 feet each by a fully continuous 
Whipple truss, but in deference to the opinion of 
L. F. G. Bouscaren, chief engineer of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern, the plan was modified to the 
extent of providing hinges in the outside spans, 
thus transforming the structure into a cantilever 
bridge. Cantilever construction on this scale 
had at the time no precedent anywhere in the 
world, and by most engineers was viewed with 
profound suspicion, so that Smith (who assuiU'ed 
the duties of contractor as well as designer) 
staked both his professional reputatim and his 
fortune on the venture. Carried through to com- 
pletion strictly according to plans, without the 
use of falsework in the cantilever spans, and 
without serious mishap, it was a technical 
achievement second to none of its time, and the 
cantilever soon was widely adc^ted and became 
the dominant t3^e for long-span construction. 

Smith began preparing plans for the Lachine 
Bridge in 1880, using a deck truss over two side 
spans of 270 feet and through trusses over the 
two 408-foot central spans. The transition from 
deck to through truss was achieved by graceful 
lines which gave the structure an unusually beau- 
tiful appearance- It was erected largely witliCHit 
falsework by the cantilever method and was cfc- 
signed to function as a cantilever uaicr ^ad 
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load and as a fall contintioas trass under live 
load. The actual construction of this bridge was 
begun about the time Smith was stricken with his 
fatal illness, but he retained direction of the work 
iintii the critical stages were past. It w^as com- 
pleted a few’ months after his death, and re- 
mained for many years the only continuous 
bridge of importance in America. Later (1917) 
this t3pe of design was revived and became wide- 
ly adopted. 

Smith died in his early prime, accepted as the 
foremost bridge engineer in America and one of 
the greatest of the century- This judgment rest- 
ed less upon the number of great bridges he had 
built (brilliant as this record was) than upon the 
boldness and originalit}’ of the ideas he intro- 
duced. Though his comparatively brief profes- 
sional life was too crowded to allowr much time 
for writing, he prepared a short treatise, Cowi- 
paratwe Analysis of the Fink, Murphy, B oilman, 
& Triangular Trusses (1865), and contributed 
several important papers to the T ransactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, in- 
cluding **Draw-Spans and Their Turn-Tables^' 
(voL III, 1874), ^‘Proportions of Eye-bar Heads 
and Pins, as Determined by Experiment” (voL 
VI, 1877), and ^Wind Pressure upon Bridges” 
(vol. X, 1881)- 

Smith moved to Missouri in 1868 to supervise 
the construction of the St Charles Bridge, and 
upon its completion in 1871 established his home 
in St Louis, where he resided until his death- 
He was married on May 23, 1865, to Mary Gor- 
don Gairdner, of Augusta, Ga,, who with several 
children survived him. He possessed a nohility 
of character matching his intellectual gifts. His 
courtesy, his utter frankness and honesty, his 
generosity in all matters, won him the complete 
loyalty of all who served with him ( or for him) 
in any capacity. 

fProf. Am. S0C, Ciml Engineers, vol. XIII (1887) ; 
|. A. L. Wadddl, Bridge Engineering (1916), vols. I, 
II; J. B, Jolmson, C. W, Bryan, and F- E. Turneanre, 
Tke Tke&iy and Fracitce of Modem Framed Structures 
(aofiaeait^ 1004) ; Rcdtroad Gazette, Dec. 31, 
18K; St Ljmis Globe-Democrod, Dec. ;20, 1886.] 

J.LP. 

SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE (Apr. 27, 

1853-Mar. 30, 1910), educator, was bom at An- 
dover, Mass., the son of Charles and Caroline 
Lcwisa. (Spragitt) Smith. His childhood and 
youtli were prwdo«- He graduated from Phil- 
lips Acadray, Imng val«li.cfeoriaa and class poet, 
at the agt of iftem, tmt delayed his entrance to 
co!%e lor two ymm. In 1874 he received the 
degree of baehclw ci arts from Andierst Cidlege. 
Going thread in 1875? ^ sprot five years in the 
study of laogiages aadliteatinre: first at the 
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University of Berlin, where he delivered a “Cen- 
tenary Poem” at a gathering of American stu- 
dents and residents, then at the Sorbonne ; later 
at various institutions in Italy and Spain; and 
finally at Oxford University, from which he re- 
ceived a certificate stating that one of hi? 
years had accomplished as much as he in his 
chosen field of language and literature.” 

In 1880 he returned to the United States to be- 
come an instructor at Columbia, where he gave 
the first course in Icelandic ever offered in an 
American university. In the same year he was 
raised to the Gebhard professorship of German, 
a position which he retained for eleven years. 
On Nov. II, 1884, he was married to Isabella 
Jane, daughter of Benjamin Woodbridge Dwight 
Iq.v.'] of Clinton, N. Y. After resigning from 
Columbia in 1891, he continued to lecture there 
occasionally, as well as at Harvard and else- 
where, but he was more and more impressed 
with the inadequacy of the American educational 
system in so far as the cultural development d 
the masses was concerned. In 1895 organized 
the Comparative Literature Society in an effort 
to maintain and integrate the different racial 
cultures of immigrants to the United States. A 
more important undertaking was his founding, 
in 1897, of the People's Institute, at Cooper 
Union, an institution established by Peter 
Cooper [q.vJ\ in 1857-59 for the education of 
the working classes but until Smith's time never 
effectively organized to that end. Smith suc- 
ceeded in making the People's Institute a com- 
munity center which exercised great influence, 
by its example, on like movements in other 
places, while in New York City itself it was the 
parent of many similar local enterprises. Lec- 
ture courses were offered, and work in music 
and drama ; the Cooper Union Forum, the Pecs- 
ple's Church, the People's Lobby, and the Wage 
Workers' Social Club were established within 
the Institute. 

Although keenly alive to questions of social 
justice, Smith was humanitarian rather than 
socialistic in his outlook. He was a fervent pa- 
triot and intensely religious in an unorthodox 
manner, being considerably affected by Hindu 
literature. He considered that the United State 
possessed a divine cosmic mission to realize the 
gospel of liberty and fraternity. Idealistic and 
romantic, he exerted an influence based iiK»e 
upon generosity and sweetness of character than 
upon intellectual power. He published BarUsm 
Days (1902), the record of a summer in the Fex- 
of Fontainebleau with sketches of Millet, 
Corot, and others; Working with the Peo^ 
(1904), an account of the People's Institutr; 
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zadPoems (1908), a collection of mediocre verse 
mostly written in earlier years. In addition to 
his work at the People’s Institute, in 1908 he 
organized the Ethical Social League and served 
cn the Wall Street Commission to investigate 
die stock exchange, and in 1909 organized the 
National Board of Censorship of Motion Pic- 
tures, acting as its executive chairman until his 
death in the following year. 

S Fletclier and M. A. Young, Amherst Coll 
Bio g' Record (1927)? Civic Jour. \-pi. zo, igm; 
"Vhos IVho in Amencaj 1908-09; J. A. Rais, The 
People’s Institute of N. Y.,” Century Mag., Apr. 1910; 
Tfihn Collier, ‘The People’s Institute, Jndependent 
May 30 1912 ; records of the People’s Institute, through 
the courtesy of Everett Dean Martin, director^ 


SMITH, CHAUNCEY (Jan. ii, 1819-Apr. 5, 
189s), lawyer, was born at Waitsfield, Vt., the 
son of Ithamar and Ruth (Barnard) Smith, and 
a descendant of Samuel Smith who emigrated to 
Wethersfield, Conn., in 1634. 'While Chauncey 
attended the village school and, for a time, an 
academy at Gouverneur, N. Y., working and 
teaching to pay his expenses, it was the daily life 
on his father’s farm that supplied the chief fac- 
tor in his early development. After two years at 
the University of Vermont, i845-“47, he left col- 
lege to study law in the office of Henry Leven- 
worth in Burlington. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1848, and soon thereafter in Boston formed 
a partnership with Samuel W. Bates, which con- 
tinued for many years. On Dec. 10, 1856, he 
married Caroline E. Marshall of Cambridge. 
They had three children, and lived for many 
years at 12 1 Brattle Street, Cambridge, adjoin- 
ing the home of the poet Longfellow. During 
the 1850’s Smith edited English Reports in Lmv 
md Equity (40 vols., 1851-58), the first thirty 
volumes in collaboration with E. H. Bennett; 
these reports covered the period 1850-57* Smith 
also edited, with Samuel W. Bates, Cases Relat- 
ing to the Lam af Railmays^ Decided in the Su- 
preme C&urt of the United States and in the Sev- 
eral States (2 vols., 1854-56), and compiled 
Digest of the Decisions of the Courts of England, 
Contained in the English Law and Equity Re- 
ports (1857) ; and in 1853 he prepared an Amer- 
ican edition of James Stamford Caldwell’s Treor- 
ike of the Law of Arbitration. During the Civil 
War he held a confidential position with the War 
Department, acting as counsel to the provost 
marshal in Washington. After the war he re- 
turned to his practice in Boston. 

His most eminent service was as one of the 
lawyers of the Bell Telephone Company and its 
successors in the great telephone litigation of 
1878 to 1896. In 1877 he had approved as coun- 
the policy of Gardiner G. Hubbard tq^v -1 to 


rent telephones instead of selling them and to 
issue all licenses subject to that condition. This 
policy was an essential factor in the development 
of the Bell System. The telephone litigation 
comprehended four groups of legal proceedings. 
Practically though not technically a part of it 
were the telephone interferences (1878-89), 
cases to determine whether the two telephone 
patents issued to Alexander Graham Bell in i8j6 
and 1877 interfered with the patent rights of cer- 
tain other claimants. Smith and his associate 
James J. Storrow [g.n.] took an active part as 
counsel in these cases and all w^ere decided in 
favor of the Bell patents. 

The telephone litigation itself consisted of 
about 600 cases in the United States courts. The 
first of these stands in a class by itself. This was 
Bell T ele phone Company vs. Peter A. Dozod, the 
so-called Western Union Case. Smith and James 
J. Storrow w'ere the counsel for the company, 
which, on Sept. 12, 1878, sued Dowd, the agent 
of a telephone subsidiary of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for infringement. That 
company contended that Bell had simply invent- 
ed an instrument and that the instruments in- 
vented by Elisha Gray, Amos E. Dolbear, and 
Thomas A. Edison, which it w’as using, were not 
infringements of the Bell patents. As the evi- 
dence w'as put in, George Gifford, the chief 
counsel for the Western Union, became con- 
vinced that the Bell patents vrere valid and that 
they covered any use of electricity in the trans- 
mission of speech. He so advised his clients, and 
Smith and Gifford spent most of the summer of 
1879 negotiating a settlement, with the result 
that on Nov. 10, 1879, court approved an 
agreement by which the field of electrical com- 
munications was divided between the two com- 
panies, each undertaking not to encroacli on the 
field of the other. 

There soon sprang up a great many inf ringing 
telephone companies, whose chief purpose was 
to break or circumvent the Bell patents. It be- 
came a matter of unavoidable routine to sue 
every one of these companies. The resulting 
tangled network of litigation finally reached the 
United States Supreme Court in the form of fiive 
caS'Cs, which were considered together and de- 
cided in favor of the Bell Company on Mar. 19, 
1888 {The Telephone Cases, 126 U. S., i). 
These cases demanded of Smith and Storrow the 
utmost skill in meeting the devious technicali- 
ties of the opposing attorneys, and here Smith’s 
penetration, forensic ability, and caustic wit had 
full play. In a fourth ^oup of cases the infrii%- 
ing companies, beginning in 1885, assumed 
offensive and attacked the telephone caiiaiiy in 
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a series of suits, culminating in the so-called 
Government Case^ United States of America vs. 
Ainerican Bd! Telephone Company et aL, to an- 
nul the Bell patents. This dragged through the 
courts until, in 1S96, the managing cotmsel for 
the infringers died, and the case was abandoned. 

For Smith and his associates the long contest 
had been a triumphant but also a life-draining 
struggle. In hi s latter years recurrent attacks of 
rheumatism frequently prostrated him, and be- 
fore the litigation had ended, he himself died in 
a heart attack at his home in Cambridge. Smith 
was of heavy build, nearly six feet tall, square- 
shouldered, round-headed, and square-jawed. He 
wore his heavy hair cut round and long like an 
old-fashioned wig. His expression was belliger- 
ent but the frequent twinkle in his blue eyes gave 
assurance of a very kindly disposition and sense 
of humor. He w’as actively interested in civil 
service reform and in a lower tariff. His atti- 
tude toward industry and science amounted to 
reverence. He advanced considerable sums of 
money to inventors to enable them to work out 
their ideas, frequently declining to accept re- 
payments of these loans even when himself finan- 
cially embarrassed. It was his conviction, in his 
own words, that ‘'‘the inventor is the chief agent 
in the progress of the world.^' 


[M. B. Jones, Hist, of ike Town of Waitsfield, Vt., 
ijEs-igoS (1909) ; autobiographical fragment by 
Chauncey Smith (MS.) and Julia H. Cavemo, 
m^enc_^ of sny Uncle’* (MS.), in the Chauncey Smith 
Collection, Am. Telephone Hist. Library, N. Y. City; 
C. H. Swan, “Narrative Hist, of the Litigation on the 
Telephone Patents, 1878-1896*’ (MS. 1903), in the 
»ine library; Boston Journal, Apr. 6, 1895; Boston 
Tmnscnpt, Apr, 6, 1S95 ; information as to certain facts 
frcmi the family.] W C L 


SMITH, DANIEL (Oct. 29, 1748-June 16, 
1S18), soldier, Tennessee ofiScial, was bom in 
Stafford County, Va., the son of Henry and Sarah 
(Crosby) Smith. He received his education at 
the College of William and Mary, and became a 
surveyor. On June 20, 1773, he was married to 
Sarah Michie of the Eastern Shore of Marvland, 
After his marriage he settled in Augusta County, 
Va.,^ai the Qinch River at Fort Christian, and 
received an appointment as a deputy surveyor in 
2773- la 1774 he Icwght as company commander 
at the battle Point Pleasant and in other en- 
^oiwits with the Indians. On Jan. 20, 1775, 
he signed Ihc Ftncasde County Resolutions, pro- 
testing ag^sst die oppressions of the British 
goremiiicnl ^In 1777 he aided in the organiza- 
ticaa ol \¥asiiiiigtari County and became a major 
m tke ccwity militia. In 1779 he and Thomas 
\\ mker ff act^ as represoi-tatives of Vir- 
ginia who, with Riidiaini Hend'o'son and 

two others frcm Morth (^ina, extended the 


boundary betw^een the two states. This resulv 
in the establishment of the disputed Wa"lk“^ 
Line. Smith advanced rapidly in the Wash'^' 
ton County militia, becoming a colonel in i-gT 
He was appointed sheriff of the county in 1-^3 
and also participated in the battle of KinVs 
Mountain. As a surveyor, he acted as attornev 
for Thomas Walker in the sale of lands. 

In 1783 he moved to the Cumberland settle- 
ments and settled in what is now Sumner Coun- 
ty near the present town of Hendersonville, Tenn 
The North Carolina Legislature appointed him 
a director for laying out the town of Nashrille 
in 1784, and, the next year, trustee of Davidson 
Academy. In 1787 the North Carolina AssemMy 
made him a commissioner for the new county of 
Sumner, and in 1788 elected him brigadier-gen- 
eral of the Mero District militia. He was a mem- 
her of the North Carolina convention which rati- 
fied the United States Constitution in 1789. He 
served as the secretary of the territory southwest 
of the Ohio under the governorship of William 
Blount and, as acting governor during 

Blount's absences from the territory, he promot- 
ed the interests of the westerners in their con- 
flicts with the Indians. He also made the first 
map of Tennessee, which was published in 1794 
in the General Atlas for the Present War, by 
Mathew Carey iq.v.'], and wrote A Short De- 
scription of the Tennessee Government (1793), 
and a journal of his experiences on the boundary 
commission. The original manuscript of the 
journal and the map are in the Draper collection 
of the Historical Society of Wisconsin. The 
journal was printed in the Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, March 1915. 

In 179^ he was a member of the convention 
which drew up the first constitution of Tennes- 
see, and, in 1798, he succeeded Andrew Jackson 
in the United States Senate. Although he served 
only a short time, he was later returned to that 
body for a term from 1805 to 1809. In ability, 
education, and usefulness Smith ranked with the 
ablest men who moved to the West in this early 
period. He engaged in business as a planter and 
distiller, but he always evinced a primary inter- 
est in public affairs. He died at his home, ^^Rcxk 
Castle, ^in Sumner County. He had two chil- 
dren; his daughter married Samuel Donelscm 
and was the mother of Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son 

IBicg. Dir, of the Am, Cong. (1928) ; J. G. Cisco, 
o Cmnty (1909) ; R. G. Tbwaites, L 

r. K^Iogg, Doc. Hist, of I)unmore*s War (1905); R- 
T Marly Western Travels, vol. Ill (1904); 

L. P. Stimmers, Hist, of Southwest Va. (1903), anci 
Annals of Sotsthmesi Va. (1909) ; Annals of Congress^ 
1797—1810; Colomed and State Records of D. C., 
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index; “Papers of General Daniel Smitli/’ Am. Hist. 

^901.] c.s.D. 

SMITH, DANIEL B. (July 14, 1792-Mar. 29, 
iggn I , pharmacist, philanthropist, educator, was 
^^.om 'in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Benjamin 
Firith and Deborah (Morris) Smith, and a de- 
scendant of Daniel Smith who emig:rated from 
Bramham, Yorkshire, England, to New Jersey 
in 1691, one of the first of several brothers who 
settled there. Smith's baptismal certificate gives 
his name simply as Daniel ; he evidently insert- 
ed the initial later. When Daniel was about a 
vear old his father died, and his mother moved to 
Burlington, N. J. There he attended the school 
conducted by John Griscom a distin- 

guished Quaker educator, who had a liking for 
the sciences. It was his influence, no doubt, that 
led young Smith to take up pharmacy as a ca- 
reer. After leaving school he returned to Phila- 
delphia and entered the drug store of John Bid- 
dle on Market Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. On the completion of his term of ap- 
prenticeship, he was taken into partnership un- 
der the firm name of Biddle & Smith. About 
a year later, in 1819, he opened his own store at 
the corner of Arch and Sixth Streets. He was 
married in 1824 to Esther Morton, daughter of 
John Morton, a merchant of Philadelphia. They 
had one daughter. In 1828 he took in William 
Hodgson, Jr., a young English apothecary, as a 
partner, and the firm thus established remained 
in existence until 1849, when the property was 
sold. He was actively associated with the move- 
ment that resulted in the establishment of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy (incorporated, 
Mar. 30, 1822) and served it as secretary, 1821- 
27; as vice-president, 1828; as president, 1829- 
54 ; and as chairman of the committee on publi- 
cations. On Mar. 28, 1826, about nine months 
after he assumed this chairmanship, there was 
published the first issue of the Journal of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy (later the 
American Journal of Pharmacy'), to which he 
was a liberal contributor of original articles un- 
til 1857. Through his position in the college and 
his contributions to its journal he attained na- 
tional reputation, and when the pharmacists of 
the country met in Philadelphia in 1852 to or- 
ganize the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation he was unanimously chosen to be its first 
president His early business life as an apothe- 
cary was contemporaneous with an era of great 
progress in chemistry and pharmacy, and he took 
a keen interest in the various discoveries made, 
reading the foreign reports as soon as they be- 
came available. His interest in these records of 
prcgress was scientific rather than commercial. 


Smith 

and was not limited to the field of pharmacy and 

chemistry. 

Having a strong interest in education and in 
social problems, he was an originator of the Ap- 
prentices’ Library, 1820, one of the corporators 
of the Philadelphia Savings Fund, 1S19; of the 
Historical Societ)' of Pennsylvania, 2826, of 
which he was the first corresponding secretary, 
and of the House of Refuge, 1828. He was ac- 
tively associated with the Franklin Institute. In 
1834 he accepted the chair of moral philosophy. 
English literature, and chemistry at Hai^erford 
School Hater College), where he taught for 
twelve years. During this time he prepared and 
published The Principles of Chemistry for the 
Use of Schools^ Academies and Colleges f 1837) 
and numerous lectures on ethics, and the lives 
and doctrines of the early members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He resigned his position at 
Haverford in 1846 to return to the practice of 
pharmacy, from which he did not retire fully 
until 1853. ^^49 he removed to Germantown, 

Pa., Avhere he lived until his death. One of the 
most learned and public-spirited pharmacists of 
his day, he was outstanding for the versatility of 
his attainments. 

[R. M. Smith, The Burlington Smiths ( 1S77) ; Am, 
Jour, of Pharmacy, July 1883 ; The First Century of 
the Phila. Call, of Pharmacy ( 1922) ; Proc. of Jke Am. 
Pharmaceutical Assoc., vol. XXXI (18S4) ; obituary in 
Pub. Ledger (Phila,), Mar. 31, 1883.] ^ D-M. 

SMITH, EDGAR FAHS (May 23, i8547May 
3, 1928), chemist, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was born in York, Pa., the son of 
Gibson and Susan (Fahs) Smith, of Dutch and 
German ancestry. After preparing at York 
County Academy, he entered Pennsylvania ( later 
Gettysburg) College at Gettysburg, where he re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. in 1874, Here he came 
under the influence of Samuel Philip Sadtler 
\_q.vJ\j who stimulated his interest in chemistry 
and encouraged him to complete his education 
under Friedrich Wohler at the University of 
Gottingen, Germany. He received the degree of 
Ph.D. from (Gottingen in 1876 and again in 1926, 
according to the custom at Gottingen, upon the 
fiftieth anniversary of his promotion to the doc- 
torate. From 1876 to he was assistant in 
analytical chemistry to Prof. Frederick Augus- 
tus Genth {qx\J of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He told charmingly of his experiences 
during this period in his article on mineral 
chemistry in “A Half-Century of Chemistry in 
America, 1876-1926’' (Imirmd of the Awmiem 
Chemkd Sadeiy; GoMen Jubilee Ntmdjer, Aug. 
20, i?^). On Apr. 10, 1879, he married Margie 
A. Gruel of (Gettysburg, Pa. He was prof^sor 
of chemistry at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
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Pa., iffii-83, and at Wittenl)erg College, Spring- 
field, OMo, 1883^8. It was during this period 
that he published A Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry: / 1883) and Chemistry of the Carbon 
Compounds, or Organic Chemistry (1886), both 
translations from the German of Victor von 
Richter, which were used for several decades as 
textbooks in American colleges. 

In 1 888 he returned to the University of Penn- 
sylvania to accept the professorship o£ anahtical 
chemistry, from which Genth had retired; four 
years later he became head of the department of 
chemistry. During his years at Pennsylvania he 
carried on with his pupils a large number of in- 
vestigations upon methods of electrochemical an- 
alyses, in which he was a pioneer, upon atomic 
W'eight determinations, compounds of the rarer 
metals, and complex salts of various inorganic 
acids. His Eieciro-Chmnical Analysis (1890) 
went through six editions and was translated in- 
to several foreign languages. He won wide at- 
tention for his work upon molybdenum, and upon 
tungsten and its compounds; his research on 
tungsten led to its extensive use in scientific and 
artistic w’ork. Appointed vice-provost of the 
university in 1898 and provost in 1911, he car- 
ried on a very successful administration ; not only 
were millions of dollars raised, but there was a 
great quickening of the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the university. Resigning as provost and 
teacher in 1920, he devoted the remainder of his 
life to promoting an interest in the humanistic 
and cultural aspects of chemistry, which he felt 
were being neglected in the industrial stress of 
American civilizaticm. He was influential in es- 
tablishing the divisions of chemical education 
and historical chemistry in the American Chemi- 
cal Society. He wrote numerous biographical 
sketches of prominent American chemists and 
amassed a private collection of prints, autograph 
letters, medallions, rare hooks, and other memo- 
rabilia of prominent chemists that was one of the 
most extensive ever assembled; endowed by his 
wife after his death, it is preserved intact as the 
Edgar Fahs Smith Memorial Collection of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His writings in- 
clti<fc thirteen chanical textbooks, five of which 
were trandati-cms, seven volumes and thirty-six 
brcxhiires^upon historical-chemical subjects, and 
cheiii^ papers. He died of pneumonia in 
Philadelphia, survived by his wife ; there were 
no cMMrem Among the chemists of his time he 
was msurims^ as a Cfmversationalist, lecturer, 
and public sp«ker. His genial, affable person- 
ality and stroag ca^city fm: MmMdps made 
him loved in every drcde. 

He wm many distincdcas for his scientific 


and educational work. He was president of th« 
American Chemical Society, 1895, 1921, 
1922; of the American Philosophical Sc^ietv 
1902-08; and of the History of Science Societv 
at the time of his death. He was a member of thf^ 
National Academy of Sciences, an officer of the 
Legion of Honor of France, and an honorarr 
member of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Electrochemical Society, the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle de France, and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists. He was awarded the 
Elliott Cresson medal by the Franklin Institute 
in 1914, the Chandler medal by Columbia Uni- 
versit}^ in 1922, and the Priestley medal bv the 
American Chemical Society in 1926. From^i9i4 
to 1920 he was a trustee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and from 1917 to 1922 president of the Wis- 
tar Institute of Anatomy. He served upon the 
jury of aw-ards of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893 and was a member of the United 
States Assay Commission, 1895 1901-05. In 

1917 and in 1925 he was a member of the Elec- 
toral College, serving as its president in the lat- 
ter year; in 1919 he was a member of the com- 
mission for the revision of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1921 was appointed by 
Pres. Warren Gamaliel Harding a member o’f 
the board of technical advisors to the disarma- 
ment conference. 

Who in America, 1^26-27 ] Jour, of Chem 
Editc., Apr. 1932, a memorial number with bibliog-. and 
photogrraphs ; C. A. Brovme, in Ibid., June 1928, and in 
Isis, Dec. 1928; W. T. Taggart, in Science, July 6, 
1928 ; F. X. Dercom, M. T. Bogert, and J. H. Penni- 
man, in Memorial Service for Edgar Faks Smith 
Dec. 4, 1928, Univ. of Pa. ; obituary in Piih. Ledger 
(Phila.), May 4, 1928; information from Miss Eva V 
Armstrong.} CAB 

SMITH, EDMUND KIRBY [See Kirby- 
Smith, Edmund, 1824-1893], 

SMITH, EDMUND MUNROE (Dec. 8, 
1854-Apr. 13, 1926), professor of legal history, 
editor, and writer, nephew of Henry Boynton 
Smith [g.c’.], was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
son of Dr. Horatio Southgate and Susan Dwight 
(Munroe) Smith. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Amherst in 1874, and subsequently 
did graduate work in politics and jurisprudence 
under Prof. John W. Burgess who was then 
teaching there. Entering the Columbia Law 
School, he received the degree of LL.B. in 1877. 
At the suggestion of Burgess, who had become 
professor at Columbia, he then began to prepare 
himself for a proposed chair of Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence by going abroad and 
attending the lectures of Jhering, Bruns, Wind- 
scheid, Gneist, and other famous jurists, at the 
universities of Gottingen, Berlin, and Leipzig. 
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His manuscript notes (now at Columbia) attest 

a tlicrongli comprehension of the ancient and 
modern fields of law which these scholars pre- 
sented. In iSSo he received the degree of doctor 
of civil and canon law at Gottingen. From 1880 
to 1B83 he was instructor, and from 1883 until 
1891, adjunct professor, of history and political 
science at Columbia. On Apr. 17, 1890, he mar- 
ried Gertrude, daughter of Gen. Henry Shippen 
Huidekoper, of Philadelphia; one daughter of 
this marriage survived him. The following year 
he was appointed to the chair for which he had 
prepared himself, that of Roman law and com- 
paratiix jurisprudence, and in 1922 he became 
Btjct Professor of European Legal History, re- 
tiring in 19:24 as professor emeritus. From its 
establishment in 1886 he was for many years 
managing editor of the Political Science Quar- 
terly. Among honors that he received were the 
presidency of the xAmerican Political Science 
Association (1917) nnd the vice-presidency of 
the International Academy of Comparative Law 
(1924). 

Munroe Smith will be remembered by his con- 
temporaries as one of the leaders in the develop- 
ment of Columbia from a college to a university, 
as a guiding spirit in the early years of the Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, and by his students, as 
an inspiring lecturer ; but posterity must look to 
his written works to evaluate him. His first work 
of merit was “State Statute and Common Law,^' 
which first appeared in the Political Science 
Quarterly (March 1887-March 1888) and was 
reprinted in A General View of European Legd 
History and Other Papers ( 1927). It is a severe 
criticism of codification when applied to the com- 
mon law system. Another early work of signifi- 
cance comprised a series of articles entitled 
“Four German Jurists’’ which also appeared in 
the Quarterly (1895-1901) and was reprinted in 
A General View. It presents a study of the inter- 
relation of the juristic thoughts of his four teach- 
ers mentioned above. Smith had studied in Ger- 
many at a time when Bismarck towered over Eu- 
rope ; in his Bismarck and German Unify ( 1898, 
3rd ed. 1923), which soon became a classic, 
youthful impressions are substantiated by careful 
scholarly thought In fact, Bismarck influenced 
Smith’s later writings, particularly his war books, 
and it can be said that no American knew Bis- 
marck as well as did Smith. The first years of 
the twentieth century he devoted to various stud- 
ies in constitutional law, Roman law, legal edu- 
cation, and jurisprudence generally. Of his writ- 
ings in these fields, “Customary (PoUficd 
Science Quarterly, June 1^3) and ^*The Japa- 
i»se Code and the Family” (Law Qmrterly Re- 


view, January’ 1907), both reprinted in A General 
View, well illustrate his wide scholarh’ interests. 
With the outbreak of the World War, he became 
an anti-German propagandist, and though his 
writings reflect careful thinking, they are of less 
scientific value than his earlier works. The vol- 
ume Militarism and Statecrajt ^ 191S } incorpo- 
rates the best of the articles of this period ; in ad- 
dition he compiled Out of Tkeir Own Sleuths 
(1917), a collecticn of statements hy Prussian 
officials and others revealing the principles by 
which their political acti\dties were governed. 
After the w'ar Smith perfected his lectures in 
Columbia Law School, published posthumously 
as The Dez’elopment of Eiiropean Law (1928). 
which with his A General llezv of European Le- 
gal Hist or y (1927) are among the best treatises 
upon this subject in English. These works, in 
which he stresses the homogeneity of European 
law, place his name among those of the great 
legal scholars. 

[C. M. Fuess, '^Edmund Munroe Sinith/’ Amherst 
Grsids, Quart., Kov. 1926; Obit. Record of Grads, and 
Nan-Grads, of Amherst Call., 1925-26 ; F. J. Goodnow, 
Foreword, in A General View, etc. ; H. F. Stone, “Ed- 
mund Munroe Smith/* Actorum Academiae Unirersalis 
lurisprudentiae Comparaiivac, vol I ( 192S) ; L. B. 
Oi:&pm3.n., 3 fonograph on the Southgate Famiiy of Scar- 
borough, M e. ( 1907 ) ; J. B. Moore, Foreword, in Smith’s 
The development of European Law { igzS) ; Bihliog. 
of the Faculty of FaUtical Sci. of Caiumbta Uniz\, 
1880-1930 (1931) ; Who's Who in America, 1926-27; 
N. Y. Times, Apr. 14, 1926.I A. A S. 

SMITH, ELI (Sept. 13, i8oi-Jan. ii, 1857). 
missionary and Orientalist, was born at North- 
ford, Conn., the son of Polly (Whitney) and Eli 
Smith, who was a farmer and a manufacturer of 
tools, shoes, and leather. In 1821 he was grad- 
uated from Yale, after 'which he taught lor two 
years in Georgia. Entering Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he was graduated in 1826 and was 
ordained in Springfield, May 10, 1826. Several 
months before graduation, he was appointed by 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions (Congregational) as associate 
editor of its publishing house at Malta, then the 
center of all printing operations carried on by 
the American missionary scKzieties working in 
the Mediterranean. He arrived in Malta after 
a two months’ journey from New York, which 
he had left in May. A few months later he left 
for Syria in order to study Arabic and prepare 
himself for translating the Bible into Arabic, bat 
after the battle of Navarino in October 1827 he 
was forced to leave Syria with other American 
missionaries, and he retumed to Malta. In early 
18^ he made a tour threwgh Greece,, and in 
March 1830 with Harrison Gray Otis Dwight 
who had recently arrived frewa America, 
he undertook an eoctended joum^ cf explcratioii 
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Asia !\firior, Armenia, and Georgfia into 
Persia, from which he returned hy way of Con- 
stantinople early in 1831. The results of the 
journey, mads with a view to opening" mission 
stations, were published by the hvo travelers un- 
der the title Researches of the Rez\ H. Smith and 
Rev, H, G. 0. Duighi in Armenia: Including a 
Journey through Asia 2[inor and into Georgia 
and Persia, with a Visit to the Nestonan and 
ChaMeam Christians of Oormiah and Salmas (2 
volumes^ 1833). In this journey the two mis- 
sionaries explored much unknown territory and 
gave an extremely valuable account of conditions 
in Armenia, about which little was then knowm 
to the West. Their description of the poverty 
and ignorance of the Xestorian Christians led to 
the establishment of the American mission at 
Urumiah, one of the most important in the Near 
East 

Shortly after his return from this journey, 
Smith went back to America. There he prepared 
the account of his travels for puMication and 
published a volume of Missionary Sermons and 
Addresses (1833). On July 21, 1833, he mar- 
ried Sarah Lanman Huntington, daughter of 
Jabez Huntington, who accompanied him to 
Syria that fall and died at Smyrna in September 
1836. In January 1838 at Cairo he joined Ed- 
w^ard Robinson, 1794-1863 [g.r.], who had been 
his teacher at Andover, and accompanied him on 
Ms epoch-making explorations in Sinai, Pales- 
tine, and southern Syria. Robinson’s critical 
and scholarly training was supplemented by 
Smith's knowledge of the East and its people, 
and his thorough familiarity with Arabic; with- 
out these Robinson could have acco-mplished but 
little. In the fall Smith accompanied his friend 
to Germany, where he arrang^ for the casting 
of fonts of Arabic type for the mission press at 
Beirut, and then went back to America. In 1841 
he returned to Beirut, accompanied by his sec- 
ond wife, Maria Ward Chapin, a daughter of 
Judge Moses Chapin of Rochester, N. Y., whom 
he married Mar. 9, 1841, and who died the fol- 
lowing year. They had one son. Since his ovm 
health was now seriously undermined, he was 
forced to leave for America again in 1845. About 
a year later, after his recovery from a dangerous 
illness, he married his third wife, Hetty Simp- 
kins Butler of No'ithampton, Mass., on Oct. 23, 

1846, and returned with her to Syria in January 

1847. They had two daughters and three sons, 

one of whom, B.enjamin Eli Smith was 

born after his faiieris death. Smith devoted the 
last d«ade of his life to the translation of the 
Bible into Arabic, for which everything else had 
been preparatory. He was well equipped for 


this work both by his wide linguistic training 
and by his long experience in Arabic presswork 
Besides knowing Greek, Latin, and Hebrew and 
the principal European languages, he was 'well 
acquainted wdth Turkish and knew Arabic 50 
well that it had become almost a second vernacu- 
lar to him. In 1856 ill health compelled him'to 
give up his work, and he died of cancer at Beirut 
the following January. 


(1878), vol. I, pp. 685-88 ; F. B. Dexter, 

Grads, of Yale Coll (1913) ; Edward Robinson, Bih'X 
cal Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and *Ara¥a 
Petraea (3 vols., 1841); Afn. Congreg. Year-Book 
1858 ; obituary in Missionary Herald, July 1857.] 
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SMITH, ELIAS (June 17, 1769— June 2 ^^ 
1846), clergyman, associated with the movement 
that led to the establishment of the Christian Con- 
nection, author, editor of the first religious new's- 
paper in the United States, was born in Lyme 
Conn., a son of Stephen and Irene (Ransom) 
Smith. In his fourteenth year the family moved 
from a Connecticut farm to the much harder con- 
ditions of the frontier settlement of South Wood- 
stock, Vt Elias’ meager educational advantages 
ended with this change, but he was a thoughtful 
boy and fond of reading. His father was a Bap- 
tist, but the mother was a ""strict” or "'separatist” 
Congregationalism a fact which accounted for 
his being baptized by ""sprinkling” — to his last- 
ing resentment — in his eighth year. At the age 
of eighteen he attended school for a few weeks 
and then began teaching, which occupation he 
followed for two years. About this time he ex- 
perienced a profound religious awakening and, 
after much mental conflict over the subject of 
baptism, joined the Baptist Church in 1789. He 
now devoted himself to the study of the Bible and 
theology and, though greatly distrustful of his 
own worthiness and ability, began to preach in 
1790- His success was marked and he was or- 
dained by the Baptists as an evangelist at Lee, 
N. H., in August 1792. On Jan. 7 of the follow- 
ing year he married Mary Burleigh, established 
his home in Salisbury, N. H., and became a suc- 
cessful itinerant preacher throughout the towns 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. In 1798 
he was installed pastor of the Baptist church in 
Woburn, Mass., but was unhappy in the rela- 
tions of the settled pastorate, largely because he 
found no precedent for the installation in the 
New Testament. 

Meanwhile his theological opinions underwent 
a radical change. He rejected the Calvinistic 
system held by the Baptists, repudiated the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and disowned all systems of 
church order and all denominational names 
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found in the Xew Testament. After a brief busi- 
ness venture wbkh failed, he moved to Ports- 
iTiOuth and founded a church acknowledging no 
creed but the Bible and having no denomina- 
tiorai name but Christian. He was unsparing in 
his criticism of other churches with their set- 
tled and tax-supported clergy and their theolog- 
ical systems, which he regarded as having no 
Biblical foundation. His denunciations, coupled 
with his strong anti-Federalist political views, 
created for him a host of enemies who pursued 
him for many years, and often he narrowly es- 
caped mob violence. In order to reply more ef- 
fectively to his opponents, he began to write, and 
his History of Anti-Chrisi (1803? 1811), The 
Clergyman's Looking-Glass (1803), The Whole 
Iforid Governed by a Jew (1805), A Short Ser- 
mon to the Cahnnist Baptists of Massachusetts 
(1806), only added fuel to the dames. In 1805 
he began a quarterly, The Christian's Magazine, 
Reziewer and Religious Intelligencer, which 
continued for two years. On Sept, i, 1808, he 
issued the initial number of the Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, the first weekly religious news- 
paper in the United States. This organ of the 
growing Christian fellowship was published in 
Portsmouth, Portland, and Philadelphia during 
Smith’s residence in these places and was later 
continued under various names. In 1818 Smith 
sold the paper, and became a Universalist. He 
formed a business connection with Dr. Samuel 
Thomson [g.c'.] of Boston, originator of the 
Thomson system of medicine and therapeutics, 
mastered the system, and soon built up a lucra- 
tive practice, establishing, about 1830, a private 
sanitarium. In 1823 he renounced Universalism, 
but his restoration to the Christian fellowship 
was only partial. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
and several volumes of sermons and hymns. 
Smith's more important books were: Twenty- 
Two Sermons on the Prophesies (1808) ; The 
New Testament Dictionary (1812) ; The Amer- 
ican Fhysiemn and Family Assistant (1832); 
The People's Book (1836). In i8r6 he published 
an autobiography. The Life^ Conversion, Preach- 
ing. Travels and Sufferings of Elias Smith, His 
first wife died in Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1814 and 
in the latter part of the same year he married 
Rachel, daughter of Samuel Thurber of Provi- 
dence, R. L There were a number of children 
by the first marriage. 

Smith’s autobiog'., see J. P. Barrett, 
Ley^ennial of Reii^o^us Journalism (and ed., 
Charles Burleigh, The Geneal. of the Burley or 
^rktgh Family of Amenca (1880) ; M. X Morrill,^ 
Wtrf. of the ChrisHem Denomination in America 
W12}; E. W. Htmiphrejs, Memoirs of Decerned 
CkrisMm Ministers (1880-); F. L. Mott, A Hist, of 
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Am. Hags. (1930) ; Portsmouih Jour. H.). Julj- 

II, 1S46. A resume of Smitl'/s teachings from a 
viewpoint is found in Thomas Andros, Tke Scriptures 
Liable to be ll rested ia SJen's Own DesiruciiGn^ cr.d 
an Instance of this Found, in the Writings of Elias 

Smith (1S17;.] F.T P 

SMITH, ELIHU HUBBARD (Sept. 4, 1771- 
Sept 19, 1798), physician, author, and editor, 
was the only son of Dr, Reuben Smith, a Yale 
graduate and a prominent and public-spirited cit- 
izen ^ of Litchfield, Conn,, and Abigail (Hub- 
bard) Smith. His American ancestry went back 
to William Smith, who settled in Wethersfield, 
Conn., about 1644, snd to George Hubbard of 
Hardord, Conn., born in England in 1601 
(Bailey, post, p. ii). From a cultured home in 
a town of unusual intellectual and humanitarian 
activities he entered Yale in 1782. Only a youth 
of fifteen, at graduation, he was sent for two 
years’ further study at the academy at Greenfield 
Hill, Conn., under Dr. Timothy Dwight, the 
elder [q,v.J, later president of Yale. At seven- 
teen he had written, among other things, a group 
of five sonnets that are nearly the earliest extant 
in American literature. He next returned to 
Litchfield for two years’ medical study with his 
father, supplemented by attendance on the med- 
ical lectures of Dr. Benjamin Rush [g. r.] in 
Philadelphia during the winter and spring of 
1790-91. Here he became intimate with Joseph 
Bringhurst, Jr., and Charles Brockden Browm 
[g.t/.], on whose life and w’ork he exerted a con- 
tinued and helpful influence. With Bringhurst 
he carried on for several months during 1791 in 
the Gazette of the United States a fanciful verse 
correspondence modeled on that of Robert Merry 
and Mrs. Hannah Parkhouse Cowley (Bailey, 
post, pp. 44-50) • 

As a practising physician at Wethersfield from 
the fall of 1791 to the spring of 1793, he became 
associated with the literary group at Hartford, 
which then comprised Richard xAlsop, David 
Humphreys, and Theodore Dwight, and his fel- 
low physicians Lemuel Hopkins [gg.t-t] and Ma- 
son Fitch Cogswell To the “Echo” series of 
satiric skits produced by the group between 1791 
and 1800, and publish^ in the American Mer- 
cury (Hartford), Smith contributed one num- 
ber, ^Hxtracts freen Democracy, an Epic Poem, 
by Aquiline Nimblechops/’ and unidentified por- 
tions of others. Withdrawing from Wethersfield 
in the spring of 1793, spent several happy 
months at Litchfidd in the company of Brock- 
den Brown, who may have assisted him in pub- 
lishing during the summer the first volume of 
Americcm Poems, the earliest anthology of 
American poetry. Of its 304 pages, 18S were 
devoted to the verse of his Connecticut frioHis, 
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espedally Jchn Trunibul! (1750-1831), Joel 
Bar!ow [.jg.:’."], Dwight, and Humphreys. Sev- 
eral other roIniTies were projected but nei^er pub- 
lished. 

Instead, early in September, he settled as a 
physician in New York City, and despite his 
years socn won an enviable professional reputa- 
tion. strengthened by the publication in 1795 of 
his Zctfers io Biiei €}i the Fever ,,, in 

XeuyYerk m IT 95 , in which he contended that 
the disastrous series of yellow-fever epidemics 
in Philadelphia and Xew York was due to crowd- 
ed and unsanitary living conditions. After 1794 
he lived with a fellcw bachelor and lover of let- 
ters,, a young lawyer, William Johnson. Their 
house, at first on Cedar Street, later on Pine, be- 
came the headquarters of the Friendly Club, 
with William Dunlap, Dr. Samuel Latham 
;^fitchili, Edward and Samuel Miller, 1769- 
1850, James Kent [gg.r.], William Walton 
Woolson, George l?^Iorrison Woolson, and An- 
thony Bleecker as members. His closest friends, 
besides Johnson, were Dunlap, the dramatist 
and theatre manager, and Brockden Brown, 
whose Aiadn he saw through the press in March 
1798, with a preface of his own writing. Dunlap 
staged Smith’s Edwin and Angelim, originally 
written as a drama but revised as a ballad opera, 
at the John Street theatre, Dec. 19, 1796 ; it had 
a moderate success and ’was published by Swords 
in New York the following year and later repub- 
lished in London, with a collection of other plays. 
Smith in turn assisted Dunlap in the publica- 
tion of Andre {1798) and wrote the address for 
the opening of the Park Theatre, Jan. 29, 179S. 
He was also active as a member of the New* 
York Society for Promoting the Manumission 
of Slaves, a trustee of the colored school in the 
city, and one of the organizers of the American 
Mineralogical Society in 1798. With Dr. Mitch- 
il! and Dr. Edward Miller he projected the first 
American medical journal, the Medical Reposi- 
i&ry, and edited it with them from the summer 
of 1797 to Ms death, contributing extensively to 
it himself. 

His last literary ventures were his American 
edition of Erasmus Darwin’s The Botanic Gar- 
den (17^), prefac,ed with a long verse epistle 
to Darwin* and a noteworthy series of critical 
and biographical sketches of contemporaiy’ 
American writers in &e Monthly Magasine 
(Lcsidoa), Jidy-Dctdbr, 1798. With Brown, 
who became an occupant of his home in the sum- 
mer of 17^, he was planning a magazine and 
review to be tmdertakra in New York. The dis- 
astrous yellow fever epiiemk of 1798, however, 
mteiv^ened. Smith, already ediausted with c(hi- 


scientious attendance upon many patients, took 
into his household Dr. Joseph B. Scandella, an 
Italian physician dying with the disease, con- 
tracted it himself (as did Brown also), and died 
on Sept 19, 1798, about a fortnight' after ^is 
twenty-seventh birthday. He is described bv kis 
contemporaries as a man of lovable character 
and great talents, and his zeal and enthusiasm 
for literature, science, and the advancement of 
humanity knew virtually no limit. 

[See Marcia Edgerton Bailey, A Lesser Hariin*^ 
Wit, Dr, Elihu Hubbard Smith (19:28), Univ. of lie 
Studies, 2 ser., no. ii, with portrait and bibliog • 
of Wtlham Dunlap (3 vols., 1930), N. Y. Hist Soc 
Colls. ; Wilham Dunlap, The Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown (2 vols., 1815), and A Hist, of the Am. Thea- 
tre (1832); biog. sketches in Medic. Repository vo! 
II (179S), and Am. Medic, and Philosophical Jan* 
1814; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads, of Yale Coif 
vol. rV (1907); obituary in Commercial Advertiser 
(N. Y.), Sept. 20, 1798. Some of Smith’s letters are 
in the Yale and Harrard Univ. libraries. For a dis- 
cussion of Am. Poems, see Milton Ellis, "‘Aaron Stoclc- 
well’s Book/’ Ter. Rev., Oct. 1917; for Smith’s infiu- 
ence on Brown’s work see D. L. Clark, Charles Brock- 
den Brown, a Crit. Biog. (1923}.] j^l ^ 

SMITH, ELIZA ROXEY SNOW [See 
Snow, Eliza Roxey, 1804-1887]. 

SMITH, ELIZABETH OAKES PRINCE 
(Aug. 12, 1806-N0V. 15, 1893), author, lecturer, 
reformer, was born at North Yarmouth, Me., 
the second daughter of David and Sophia 
(Blanchard) Prince. On her father’s side she 
was a descendant of John Prince, who was in 
Watertown, Mass., before 1633 ; Thomas Prince 
[g.z'.J, the colonial chronicler of New England, 
was a member of the same family. Her ances- 
tors on her mother’s side were French Hugue- 
nots, and her grandfather was a prosperous ship 
owner in the East India trade. Her early child- 
hood was dominated hy strong religious disci- 
pline, against which she later rebelled. After her 
father’s death her mother remarried, and in 
1814, the family moved to Portland. There, in 
deference to her mother’s wishes, she abandoned 
her hopes for a higher education and a career as 
head of a school for girls, and married, Mar. 6, 
1823, Seba Smith [q.Z'.], editor of the Eastern 
Argus, Her husband had her admiration and re- 
spect, but there is a pathos in her statement that 
he was “nearly twice my age, wore spectacles, 
and was very bald.” They had five sons. Apro- 
pos^of her lack of daughters she once said, “Mr. 
Smith rather prefers boys,” but her autobiog- 
raphy reveals that, too well aware of the limi- 
tations imposed on women, she was secretly glad 
not to produce daughters. 

During the early years of her marriage she 
devoted her energies chiefly to her home and 
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children. Wlien their fortune was lost in 
the speculation that culminated in the panic of 
3^37, the family moved in 1839 to Charleston, 
S. C., where Smith hoped to sell cotton-cleaning" 
machines to planters. The venture failing, they 
went after a short time to New York, where they 
lived until i860. To assist her husband Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, as she was knowm, contributed 
sketches, essays, and poems to such popular pe- 
riodicals of the day as the Ladies' Companion^ 
the Soiitheni Literary Messenger, GodeyPs 
Lady's Book, and Graham's American Monthly 
Magadnc. One Wordsworthian poem, The Sin^ 
less Child (1843), evoked surprisingly lauda- 
tory comment from such critics as Edgar Allan 
Poe and Rufus Wilmot Griswold tqq.v.]. She 
edited several annuals or Christmas gift books, 
had two plays produced, and -wrote seven novels, 
in addition to numerous didactic books for chil- 
dren. Four of the novels — The Western Captwe 
#1842), Black Hollow (1864), Bald Eagle, or 
ike Last of the Eamapaughs (1867), and The 
Sagamore of Saco (1868) — show- the influence 
of James Fenimore Cooper and probably 

owed some of their popularity to his fame ; her 
Bald Eagle was one of the best sellers in Beadle's 
dime novel series. Her interest in the super- 
natural is revealed in The Salamander, A Leg- 
end for Christmas (1848); Bertha and Lily 
(1854), romantic and sentimental, shows her 
concern with social, moral, and religious ques- 
tions, while her sentimental story. The Newsboy 
( 1854), seems to have done much to arouse con- 
cern in New York over conditions in the slums. 
A considerable amount of her work appeared 
under the name Ernest Helfenstein. Some arti- 
cles on w^oman's suffrage written for the New 
Fork Tribune in 1850 led her into lyceum lectur- 
ing, 1851-57, at which she was very successful. 
In 1851 these articles were published, with some 
of her speeches, as W oman and Her Needs, a 
plea for the recognition of the abilities of wom- 
en. Her autobiography, part of which has been 
published as Selections from the Autobiography 
of Elizabeth Oakes Smith (1924), is filled with 
personal observations and anecdotes of the lead- 
®g: figures of public life before the Civil War, 
Because of the illness of Seba Smith the family 
moved about i860 to Patchogue, Long Island. 
After bis death in 1868, Mrs. Oakes Smith lived 
much of the time with her eldest son in Holly- 
wood, N. C. In 1877 she became for a year 
pastor of the Independent Church at Canastota, 
N. Y. She died in North Carolina and was bur- 
ied at Patchogue. Her children bore the name 
Oaksmith, the change having been made legally 
in their childhood. 


Smitli 

[The aatobieg. of Elizabeth Oakes Smith is is tbt 
manuscript dept, of the X. Y. Pub. Lih., X. Y. Cit:*". 

Selecticns from the Auiobioa. of 
fif^betn Oakes Smith f 19^4) and Tzca Am. Pioneers, 
Seba Smifhand Elisabeth Oakes Smith ( 1927), mith hih- 
nog . ; Old Times in A . Varmonik, 3 /tv, Alar, i >77, Apr. 
^ 79 i Jan. rSSzrj E.^A. Poe, in Godcy*s Lady's May., 
Uec. 1845 ; R. "W . Griswold, The Female Poets of Amcr- 
ll^tiyckirxk. The Cyc. of 
^ A. [’^ 55 ) t objtuary is Applciords Ann. Cyc., 
ip 93 ) ; editona! in Daily Eastern Aryus ^ Portland. Me. v 
Aov. 21, 1893. The date of death has been supplied lay 
Aliss Geraldine Oaksmith, Newport, X. C., grand-dauch- 
ter of Mrs. Oakes Smith.] 
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SMITH, ERASMUS DARWIN (Oct. 10, 
1806-Noy. II, 1883), jurist, was the son of Hub- 
hard Smith, a physician, and Eunice « Jones) 
Smith, who moved about 1801 from Rensselaer 


County to Madison County, N. Y., while it was 
still part of the frontier. He was born at De 
Ruyter, N. Y., and obtained his early education 
in the district schools. At the age of fifteen he 
began to teach, using his earnings for further 
schooling. Completing his preparatory studies 
at Hamilton Academy in three summers, he en- 
tered Hamilton College in 1826, but did not re- 
main for graduation. In 1829 he w^ent to Roch- 
ester and began studying law in the office of 
Gregory Humphrey. The next year he was 
admitted to the bar, and began practising in 
partnership with Ebenezer Griffin, whose daugh- 
ter, Janet Morrison, became in 1831 his first 
wife. 


He held the minor positions of master of chan- 
cery,^ 1832-35; injunction master for the eighth 
district, 1840; and chancery clerk for that dis- 
trict, 1841-47. The Dem(x:ratic part}" nominated 
him for the xAssembly and for Congress but, the 
districts being strongly Whig, he was defeated. 
For a short time in 1849 fie was the political ed- 
itor of the Rochester Daily Adt^eriiser, In 1855 
he was elected justice of the supreme court and 
served by subsequent rejections until he was re- 
tired on account of age, Jan. i, 1877. After 1872 
he was a general term justice of the fourth de- 
partment The state constitution then provided 
that supreme court justices might be designated 
to sit on the court of appeals, and Smith was so 
designated in 1^2 and again in 1870. With these 
exceptions his judicial service was wholly in the 
inferior courts of the state. 

During his toure of twenty-two years he had 
an important influence upon the development of 
the law. His decision in CUrke vs. The City of 
Rochester (24 Barbour, 446), a case involving 
many millions in investments, settled the right 
of cities to subscribe to the stock of railroad cor- 
porations after a referendum to the i^ple. In 
1863 he upheld the legal tender act as an inci- 
dent to the war powers of Coi^ess ard tl» r^t 
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of the national governiiient to preserve its exist- 
ence I’ Hague vs. Powers j 39 Barbour, 427) . Sec- 
retary Chase said that the decision was, in its 
infincnce on the credit of the g-overnment, equal 
to a victory in the field (Peck, post, p. 680)- His 
best-known decision was in the case of People vs. 
Albany & Susquehanna R. R, ( 55 Barbour, 344) 
in wdaich he settled the main point involved in 
the “Erie War/^ a controversy that had men- 
aced the state’s police authority and the reputa- 
tion of its courts. 

He had a ready and extensive acquaintance 
with legal principles and authorities which he 
supplemented when occasion required by indus- 
trious research. The tendency of his decisions 
was to uphold legislative acts whenever possible. 
In both law and equity cases he was unsympa- 
thetic toward artificial rules. He approached 
every inquiry in a large spirit Having arrived 
at a conclusion, it was his custom to write his 
opinions with great vigor and positiveness. 
Sometimes his enthusiasm led him into dicta 
which the higher courts would not approve. 
After his retirement from the bench he was fre- 
quently employed as a referee. His death fol- 
lowed an apoplectic stroke in his seventy-eighth 
year. He was survived by his second wife, Emi- 
lie Maria (Perkins), widow of Erastus T. Smith, 
whom he married June 6, 1879, ^^id by several 
children. 

[For sources, see W. F. Peck, Semi-Centennial Hist, 
of the Cit3 of Rochester (1884) ; Appletons" Ann. Cyc. 

. . , 18S3 (1884) ; Landmarks of Monroe County, N. Y. 
C*^ 95 )i? C. E. Perkins, The IDescendats^s of Edward 
Perkins <1914); Rochester Post Express, Nov. 12, 
1883; Rochester Morning Herald, Nov. 12, 14, 1883. 
An extended discussion of Smith's decision in the Al- 
lany & Susquehanna case may be found in High Fir 
nance in the CvcHes (1929), ed. by F. C. Hicks.] 

E.as. 

SMITH, ERMINNIE ADELLE PLATT, 

(Apr. i83d-June 9, 1886), geologist, ethnol- 
ogist, was born at Marcellus, N. Y., the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Platt. She attended the Troy Fe- 
male Seminar^' at Troy, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated in 1853. Within a year she was married to 
Simeon H. Smith, of Jersey City, N. J,, and be- 
came absorWd in a rigid and exacting domestic 
routine. Her interest in geology and botany, 
which she had demonstrated from childhood, did 
not wane, however, and received new impetus 
wh«i she tcK& advantage of an opportunity to 
study geolc^, crystallography, and 

other brandies of science, while educating her 
four sons in Germany. She studied crystallog- 
raphy at Stmsburg, German language and lit- 
erature at HeideI1»rg, and visited and investi- 
gated the amber industry on the ccMst of the Bal- 
tic Sea. Mineralogy interested her and she gath- 


ered one of the largest collections of her time 
She also pursued courses in the famous Berg- 
akademie at Freiberg and was graduated from 
that institution. Upon her return to the Lnited 
States she lectured on scientific and cultural 
subjects and attained a reputation for lucid and 
eloquent address. 

She became interested in the New York In- 
dians of her neighborhood, and was led to studv 
ethnology. In 1880 she received an appointment 
on the staff of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
D. C. The director, John Wesley Powell [q.r.]] 
detailed her to study the language, customs, and 
myths of the Iroquois Indians. She spent two 
summers among the Tuscaroras in Canada and 
completed an Iroquois-English dictionary, now 
with her papers in the archives of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The Tuscaroras adopted her 
as a member of the tribe, giving her the name 
“Beautiful Flower. Her booh, Myths of the 
Iroquois, published in the Second Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1883, was an out- 
growth of these studies of tales which she ob- 
tained from older informants possessing the fast- 
fading lore of the tribe. A complete bibliography 
of her contributions is to be found in J. C. Pill- 
ing^s Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages, 
Bulletin 6 , Bureau of American Ethnology 
(1889). In recognition of her attainments she 
was the first woman to be elected a fellow of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, and also be- 
came a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. She held the sec- 
retaryship of the section of anthropology at the 
time of her death. She founded the Aesthetic 
Society of New Jersey and became the first pres- 
ident. One of the pioneers of the woman^s move- 
ment, she was very active in promoting the or- 
ganization of cultural societies and clubs. She 
was a member of the London Scientific Society, 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia, and others. In 1883 a geological prize 
was founded in her honor at Vassar College. 

[Information from Mrs. Everett GrifSth, Forest 
Glen, Md., and J. N. B. Hewitt, Bureau of Am. EthnoL, 
Smi&sonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; In Me- 
moriam. Mrs. Ermdnnie A. Smith, 1837-18^6 (privatelj 
printed, 1890) ; Emma Willard cmd Her Pupils or Fifty 
Years of Troy Female Seminary (1898) ; iV. F. Tiwies, 

June 10, 1886.] -yyr 

SMITH, ERWIN FRINK (Jan. 21, 1854- 
Apr. 6, 1927), botanist and bacteriologist, was 
born at Gilberts Mills, Oswego County, N. Y., 
the son of R. Ek and Louisa (Frink) Smith, and 
spent his boyhood and young manhood on farms 
in New York and Michigan. Since he was 
forced to work his way through lx)tli high schcwl 
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and college, it was not tintil 1886 that he re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. from the University of 
Michigan, where three years later he received 
the degree of Sc.D. In 1886 he joined the sci- 
entihc staff of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and began the remarkable career 
that was terminated only by bis death. In 1901 
he became pathologist in the bureau of plant in- 
du5tr>% and in 1902 pathologist in charge of the 
laborkory of plant pathology^ a position he held 
until 1927. His early work dealt with yellows 
and other obscure peach diseases, and while he 
did not solve these problems completely he la- 
bored with such thoroughness that little of im- 
portance has since been added to the sum of his 
studies on the subject. Turning to the fungus 
diseases of other economic plants, he gave at- 
tention to the Fiisaria as plant parasites and car- 
ried out fundamental studies on which other 
workers later based the development of disease- 
resistant varieties of melons, cotton, cowpeas, 
potatoes, cabbage, and other crops. He early be- 
came interested in what wms then the very new 
field of the bacterial diseases of plants and ad- 
vanced the theory that bacteria caused plant dis- 
eases, an idea that was rejected in scorn by Eu- 
ropean workers, Alfred Fischer and Robert 
Hartig in particular. With his usual thorough- 
ness and persistence, however. Smith soon firm- 
ly established the truth of his statements and 
completely silenced his critics. 

About 1904 he took up the study of plant tu- 
mors and the so-called crown-gall disease. His 
paper, “A Plant Tumor of Bacterial Origin" 
iSctence, Apr. 26, 1907), written in collabora- 
tion with C. O. Townsend, established the latter 
disease as of bacterial origin, and was followed 
by many publications dealing with the etiology 
and other phases of the disease. His conviction 
that there was a striking analogy between crown- 
gall of plants and cancer of animals was not only 
accepted by plant pathologists but by the medical 
profession as well, as was evidenced by his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the American Associa- 
tion for Cancer Research in 1925. His work on 
plant tumors included studies of formative stim- 
uli, conditions of growth, the mechanism of tu- 
mor formation, and problems of histogenesis. 
In the course of his professional career he con- 
tributed to American and foreign scientific jour- 
nals over a hundred and fifty original papers and 
many reviews. His outstanding scientific publi- 
cations arc the exhaustive treatise, Bacteria in 
Relmtim to Plant Diseases (3 vois., 1905-14), of 
which there were other volumes in preparation 
at the time of his death ; his textbook. Am Intro- 
dmctiom ta Bmterwl Disemes af Plants (19 ^') » 


and the series of crown-gal! and cancer papers 
published in English, French, and German ixi a 
wide range of technical journals. 

On Apr. 13, 1893, married Charlotte 
Bulfett of Cleveland, Ohio, who died Dec. 28, 
1906. In 1914, on Feb. 21, he married Ruth 
Annette Warren of Springfield, Mass., who sur- 
vived him. He died in Washington. He w*as 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences, 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Philosophical Society, as well as nu- 
merous other American and European learned 
societies in several fields. His non-scientific in- 
terests w'ere wide. !Music and art had a great ap- 
peal for him, and he was a skilled linguist, read- 
ing French, German, Italian, Greek, and Latin. 
His literary ability is evidenced by his poems, 
by his Pasteur, the History of a Mind (1920), 
translated (with Florence Hedges) from the 
French of £mile Duclaux, and by his translation 
of the sonnets of Jose 2 ^Iaria de Heredia. By 
temperament an artist as much as a scientist, he 
stands out as a creative genius w-ho* not only did 
the work of a pioneer but throughout a life- 
time acted as a leader in the development of the 
science of plant pathology. In his field he was 
without an equal ; wLat Louis Pasteur and Rob- 
ert Koch were to animal pathology, he was to 
bacterial plant pathology. 

lWha*s Who in America, 1926-27 ; J. M. Cattell and 
D. R. Brimhall, Am. Men of Sci. (3rd 1921 1 ; R. H. 
True, in Phytopathology, Oct. 1927, witls portrait and 
full bibliog. ; L. R. Jones and F. V. Rand, in Jour, of 
Bacteriology, Jan. 1928 ; F. V. Rand, in MycoSogia, 
July— Aug. 1928, witii portrait; E. W. Brandts, in Sci- 
ence, Oct. 28, 1927 ; Evening Star (Washington, D. 
C), Apr. 7, 1927*] J.A-S. 

SMITH, EUGENE ALLEN (Oct. 27, 1841“ 
Sept 7, 1927), state geologist of Alabama foe 
fifty-four years, wras bom in Washington, Au- 
tauga County, Ala,, the son of Samuel Parrish 
and Adelaide Julia (Allen) Smith, both of New 
England ancestry. The boy's early training was 
obtained at a private school in Prattville, Ala,, 
but in 1856, at the age of fifteen, he enter«i the 
Central High School of Philadelphia where he 
remained until the autumn of 1859- ^he year 
following he entered the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, with advanced standing, graduating 
with the degree of A.B. in 1862. Throughout the 
Civil War he served as drill master and instruc- 
tor in tactics at the University. In 1865 he went 
to Europe and for the next three years was in 
attendance at various Getmm universities, in- 
cluding Berlin, CJottingen, and Heidelberg, re- 
ceiving frenn the last named the degree of PkD. 
smmma cwm hmide in 1868. 

Returning to America in that yeaj, he was 
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appointed assistant professor af clieniistry in tlie 
University of Mississippi, wfiere he came rader 
the infinence of Professor Eugene W. Hilgard 
[f.z'.j, from whom he apparently -derived his 
first special interest in geology. In 1871 he was 
elected professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
in the University of Alabama, with the proviso 
that he was to devote such of his time as could he 
spared from his teaching to investigating the 
natural resources of the state. This arrangement 
led naturally to his appointment as state geol- 
ogist in 1873, though with no immediate increase 
in salary. In this position he served continuous- 
ly during the remaining fifty-four years of his 
life, a term as state geologist believed unequaled 
in America ; for forty years he also retained his 
University professorship, resigning it in 1913 
to give his whole time to the survey. 

Smith wras of a modest and retiring disposi- 
tion, devoted to the interests of the state and of 
the survey, and with no thought of personal gain. 
He was of slight stature and build, wiry, and 
very active both physically and mentally. As a 
geologist he made no startling discoveries and 
■was not given to theory, but wmrked steadily and 
faithfully, respected and loved by all who knew 
him. He was president of the Geological Society 
of America in 1913. Of the more than 100 titles 
given in his bibliography, many were the regu- 
lar reports of progress of the survey ; other pa- 
pers “worthy of mention are “The Iron Ores of 
Alabama/^ in Proceedings of the American As- 
sociaiion for the Advancement of Science (vol. 
XXVII, 1879) ; “The Iron Ores of Alabama in 
Their Geological Relations’’ (Mineral Resources 
of ike United States, 1882, 1883) ; “Physico- 
geographical and Agricultural Features of the 
State of Alabama,” in Report on Cotton Produc- 
tion in the United States, being vol. VI (1884) 
of the Reports of the Tenth Census; On the 
Pkospltaies and Marls of Alahatna (1892), a bul- 
letin of the state survey. To the study of the 
coastal region he gave most of his personal en- 
ergtes after i^o, noteworthy papers in this field 
being “The Post-Eocene Formations of the 
Coastal Plain of Alabama” (American JourndL 
of Science, April 1894) ; Report on the Geology 
of the Coasted Plain of Alabama (1894), pub- 
lished by the Alabama survey; and “On Some 
P£»t-lk«efie and Other Formations of the Gulf 
Region od the United States” (Proceedings of 
the Americm Assocmiim for the Advancement 
of Scimee, “wd. UV, 1906). His most original 
ccmtiihution was perhaps a short paper, ‘TJnder- 
thnist Folds and Faults, fmMished in the Amer- 
iam Jmirmed of Sdmee for April 1893. 

Smith was narried, July m, 1872, to Jane 
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Henry Meredith Garland, daughter of Landon 
Cabell Garland [q.v.2, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi and subsequently first chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University. Smith died in 
Tuscaloosa, survived by his wido-w and three 
sons. 

[Oiarles Butts, “Memorial o£ Eugene Allea Smith” 
vdth bibliography, Bull. Geol Soc. of America, Mar 
1928 ; W. B. Jones, in Engineering and Mining 
nal, Dec. 17, ^ 9 ^ 7 , and in Science, Jan. 6, 192S ; Whds 
Who in America, 1926-27; Montgomery Advertiser 
Sept. 8, 1927.3 ' 

SMITH, FRANCIS HENNEY (Oct ig, 
i8r2-Mar. 21, 1890), soldier and educator, was 
the son of Francis Smith, merchant of Norfolk, 
Va., and Ann (Marsden) Smith. Commissioned 
2nd lieutenant, ist artillery, Xov. 30, 1833, after 
his graduation from the United States Military 
Academy in July, he was on garrison duty for a 
year and then taught geography, history, and 
ethics at the Academy for a year. In 1834 he 
married Sarah Henderson, daughter of Thomas 
Henderson; they had seven children. Resigning 
his commission in 1836 to accept the professor- 
ship of mathematics at Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege in Virginia, in June 1839 he became princi- 
pal professor and after 1840 superintendent of 
the newly organized Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington, to the service of which he devoted 
the remainder of his life. On Nov. it, 1839, die 
Institute was opened with two instructors, Smith 
and John T. L. Preston, and twenty-eight cadets. 
The six thousand dollars appropriated annually 
by the legislature for its support was a sum so 
far from sufficient to warrant the adoption of the 
full course of instruction of West Point, as had 
been intended, that a system of exchange of in- 
struction was arranged with Washington Col- 
lege (later Washington and Lee University), 
also at Lexington. In 1846 the system of cooper- 
ation with Washington College was discon- 
tinued. The growth of the Institute was accesn- 
panied by many difficulties. Local merchants re- 
sented the establishment of a commissary ; Wash- 
ington College sought to circumscribe its in- 
struction; and Presb3;^erian Lexington not only 
looked with disfavor upon the founding by Smith 
of an Episcopal church in the community hut 
also charged him with sectarian favoritism in 
the administration of the Institute. So unfriend- 
ly was local sentiment that in 1849 the legi^- 
ture contemplated the removal of the Institute 
to another location, whereupon the local atfi- 
tude toward the Institute changed. In the fifti« 
appropriations for buildings were increased, and 
the faculty was enlarged; in 1859, after a sk 
months’ inspection of scientific schools in Eii- 
rope. Smith recommended the expansion ctf the 
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Institute into a general scientific school, publish- 
ire a report of his trip as Special Report of the 
'Ssrerintendent of the Virginia Military histi- 
Jrjfr: Scientific Education in Etirope (1859). 
But before final action was taken the Civil War 
was upon the country. 

When, alarmed by the invasion of John Browm 
(at whose execution Smith was the commanding 
r.iEcer), the state appropriated one-half million 
dollars for armament, Smith was a member of 
the commission to supervise the expenditure of 
the money. With the cadets called into active 
sendee at the outbreak of the war, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the governor’s advisory 
board. At its dissolution in the summer of 1861 
he was placed in command of Craney Island, 
near Norfolk, with the rank of major-general of 
Virginia Volunteers ; he remained there until the 
reopening of the Institute, January 1862. Al- 
though in June 1864 the Institute was burned 
by the army of Gen. David Hunter for 

part of 1864-65 he carried on its work in Rich- 
mond, and in October 1865 saw it reopened in 
Lexington. In September 1865, just before its 
reopening, he urged the immediate rebuilding 
and reorganization of the institution. When a 
promise of an annual appropriation for current 
expenses had been secured from the legislature, 
bonds were issued to the amount of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for the security of which Smith 
pledged his small estate and the faculty agreed 
to contribute one-third of its meager salaries. 
By 1870 the restoration was completed upon a 
scale superior to that existing before 1864, and 
in 1884 the bonded debt was assumed by the leg- 
islature. After fifty years as superintendent, 
Smith retired, Dec. 31, 1889. As an educator he 
attacked the classical type of education preva- 
lent in the South before the war, emphasized the 
utilitarian aspects of education, and advocated 
military organization because of its system of 
discipline. Intensely religious, he presented 
every graduate with a Bible along with his di- 
plcraia. He published a series of mathematical 
textbooks, An Elementary Treatise on Ana^ 
lytkcd Geometry (1840), translated from the 
French of J. B. Biot, Best Methods of Conduct- 
ing the Common Schools (1849), and College 
Reform ( 1851 ) . He died in L^ington. 

W. Ctillum, Bioff. Reg. Officers nnd Grads. U. S. 
Mu. Acad. (iSgi), voL I ; Memortam : Framcis H. 
Smtm, Father and Founder of the Va. Mil. Inst. 
C ; Reg. Officers ami Cadets Va. Mil. Inst., 1860^ 
ra/j; F. H. Smith, The Va. Mtt. Imst., Its Building 
ReMUding (1912) ; J. C. Wise, The Mil. Hist, of 
ttmVa. MU. Inst, from 1839 ia 1865 (igis) ; obituaries 
la Richmcmd IHspcdch, Mar. aa, 1 Sgo, and Rockbridge 
CmMy Mems (Lexii^^toii, Va.), Mar. 2/, 1890.I 
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SMITH, FRANCIS HOPKINSON (Oct. 23, 
1838-Apr. 7, 1915), engineer, artist, writer, was 
born in Baltimore, Md, the son of Francis and 
Susan (Teackle) Smith, and a great-grandson 
of Francis Hopkinson [g.c*.], pi3et and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence for Xew 
Jersey. His father, whom he later portrayed in 
the character of Richard Horn, was a student, 
a musician and inventor of a musical instrument, 
a mathematician, and a philosopher. Smith was 
brought up in the society of quiet Baltimore and 
received an academic education in preparation 
for college, but reverses in the family fortunes 
sent him to work instead, first as a shipping clerk 
in a hardware store and then as an assistant su- 
perintendent in an elder brother’s iron foundry. 
Then came the Civil War, and he removed to 
New York, where again he worked in the of- 
fice of a foundry until the immerciM treatment 
accorded an unfortunate contractor by his em- 
ployer so outraged his sense of fair play that he 
left without the formality of a written resigna- 
tion. The act w^as characteristic ; years later he 
sympathized with another under-dog, and after 
the Dreyfus case refused to exhibit his pictures 
in Paris. After leaving the foundry he set up in- 
dependently as an engineer, soon taking as a 
partner one James Symington, who like himself 
dabbled in art Shortly afterwards, on Apr. 26, 
1866, he married Josephine Van Deventer of As- 
toria, N. Y. For about thirty y^ears the firm ivas 
engaged in construction work, the greater part 
of which vras for the government. For this ex- 
acting client they built the Race Rock lighthouse 
(an experience later recorded in Caleb JFest, 
Master Diver ) , the Block Island breakwater, the 
sea wall at Tompkinsville, Staten Island (where 
their contractor was Mary Morgan, the original 
of the heroine of T om Grogan}, and the founda- 
tions for the Statue of Liberty, and filled many 
other marine contracts. Of them all Smith con- 
sidered the Race Rock lighthouse his greatest 
achievement. Eight miles out at sea, at a point 
where the rip raced seven miles an hour, it was 
enough to stimulate every ingenuity and tax the 
courage of the engineer. Smith began wrork on 
it in 1871 ; on Jan. i, 1879, it was finally com- 
pleted {Anmtdl Report of the Light -House 
Board, 1879, P> 19) j 3. monument to the perti- 
nacity and resourceftilness of its builder. 

All this time, in the few spare moments his 
profession allowed him, he pursued his hobby of 
painting. He was thankful for 'whatever time he 
could snatch, for he believed that a man who has 
^‘a passion for art for its own sake and not as a 
mere means of making money*’ should ector an 
occupation that would earn him a h-vehliotoc^ -aiMi 
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should then his evenings and on his Sundays 
. . . take down his Aladdin’s lamp and give it a 
ruh/’ lor in this wzy he kept his art “high and 
nobkj his worthiest and best expression” (Lif^ 
crary If "c rid, post, 246). He had always had an 
interest in painting, though except for a few les- 
sons while he was still a schoolboy he was sub- 
stantially self-taught In New York he readily 
made friends among the younger artists and be- 
came a member of the famous Tile Club, which 
included such men of prominence as Edwin Aus- 
tin Abbey, Elihu Vedder, and William Merritt 
Chase Iqq.T,^}. He had already illustrated verse 
from Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier in Old Lines 
in N e^^Bhck-mid iriiite copyright 18S5), and 
to A Book of the Tile Club (1886), published 
anonymously, he contributed not only sketches, 
as did his fellows, but also stories of their ad- 
ventures. More Important than these, since it 
led directly to his literary life, was IVelUWorn 
Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy ( 1887), 
which be first supplemented his drawings by 
recollections of the varied life before his cam^as. 
Asked by his publishers for a similar accom- 
paniment to his second series of travel sketches, 
he produced A White Umbrella in MeHco 
(1889), delightful both in its prose and in its 
pictures of Mexican life. With the recognition 
that came to him through these books he found 
more and more time for painting, and with his 
wife and daughter spent summers in Spain, in 
Italy, in Constantinople, always in search of the 
picturesque. He worked with a rapidity amazing 
even to professional artists; one summer in 
Venice, working ten hours a day, he painted a 
picture a day for fifty-three days {Ibid., p. 245), 
yet his execution was sure and confident. Haste, 
of course, was principle to one who believed that 
the artist must finish his picture before the sun, 
or his mood could change. His water-colors, 
especially those of Venice, are wholly charming, 
and in their delicate tints buoyant with sunny 
luminescence. But if his most popular work was 
in water-color — ^he seldom used oils — ^perhaps 
his most effective was in such charcoal studies 
as those in Charcods of Hew and Old Hew York 
(ipi2), Fn Thackeray's London (19x3), and In 
HickenYs London (19^4)* These compositions 
in the contrast ^of light and shade, faithful to the 
architarture yet not conventionalized by it, inter- 
esting in their d^p blacks, and vividly sugges- 
tive of the character of the cities, are among the 
l»st things he ever did. 

Scxne promise of Ms literary work is to be 
found in the dpcri|^*ons of people and places, 
and in the stories oi tourist luck recorded in an 
early journal dial tells of a trip made through 


the Virginia mountains in the summer of jg-^ 
when he was eighteen years old He was ovff 
fifty, however, when he published his first bcolc 
of fiction. The writing of Colonel Carter ofCar- 
tersville (1891) grew almost by accident out ri 
a decision to put into print some of the after-dim 
ner stories for which he was famous. This de- 
lightful stoiy’- of the old Virginia gentleman, im" 
poverished but not disheartened by the war 'was 
so successful that he abandoned his engineeriri 
career as one w’hose risks and hazards were 
hardly suited to a man of his advancing years 
and the Aladdin’s lamp so carefully polished cii 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays now took the 
place of sea-walls and lighthouses. There fol- 
lowed in a succession quick for one no longer 
young a long line of travel books, of tales, of 
short stories, and of longer works of fiction. He 
was by no means restricted for subject mat- 
ter to the post-war life of the South but f cmnd in 
his wide experience great variety. The pic- 
turesque scene as the traveling artist saw it he 
portrayed in A Day at Laguerre's (1892), Gon- 
dola Days (1897), and The Veiled Lady (1907); 
artist life in The Fortunes of Olwer Horn 
(1902), partly autobiographical, and The Wood 
Fire in Ho. 3 (1905) ; the romance of the engi- 
neer’s profession in Tom Grogan (1896), and 
Caleb West, Master Diver (1898) ; the problem 
of the effect of divorce upon children in The 
Tides of Barnegat ( 1906) ; the Old South during 
the thirties and forties in Kennedy Square 
(1911) ; and social contrasts in The Other Fel- 
low (1899). His special talent lay in the anec- 
dote, the local-color sketch, and the tale, forms 
he handled with a sure sympathy for what was 
picturesque and human. Even his longer stories 
— save The Tides of Bcurnegai, which alone 
among them has a tight construction — ^are simply 
extensive developments of these forms. Amoi^ 
his many well-rounded characters Colonel Car- 
ter, symbol of the patrician Southerner, gener- 
ous, lovable, genuine, will live as one of the great 
figures of American literature. 

His achievements in such varied fields as en- 
gineering, painting, writing, and lecturing— be 
was one of the most popular lecturers of his time 
— would have been impossible to one less versa- 
tile, less vigorous of mind and body. Thomas 
Nelson Page his old friend, speaks of him 

as ever in his prime, a man to whom fatigue was 
unknown and to whom the “infinite capacity Iw 
taking pains” was second nature. Revealed is 
“The Virginia Mountains : A Journal,” as a nor- 
mal, healthy boy, fond of society, yet quite »- 
dependent, in later life he not only was apdie 
of easy friendliness toward any fellow being W 
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,^’50 Bad the ability to retreat into himself in 
crowded railway stations or in busy London 
,*reet£. Beneath his distinguished appearance, 
wiiich suggested the banker or the prosperous 
merchant more than the artist or author, beneath 
the brilliance and the wit, he was a steadfast 
friend, imdncibly cheerful, hearty in frequent and 
breezy laughter, possessed of a quality that was 
like the sunlight he loved and reflected in all his 
work. He died in New York, survived by his 
wife and two sons (American Art post, 

P- 5 )- 

llFho's Who in America, 19 14-15; F. H. Smith, 
“The Virginia Mountains ; A Journal,” MS. in the pos- 
session of H. V. D. Moore, N. Y. City, and Capt. 
Thomas A. Scott (i9f^S) ; T. N. Page, in Scribner's 
Mag., Sept. 1915 ; E. F. Harkins, in Lit. World, Sept. 
IQ04’ Clara E. Clement and Laurence Hutton, Artists 
cf the Kinefeenth Century (1SS5) ; Buffalo Fine Arts 
^cad., Acad. Kotes, Apr. 1915; Bookman, May ipiSt 
’with ^rtrait; Outlook, Apr. 21, 1Q15 ; Am. Art News, 
Apr. 10, 1915 (by Smith's son) ; Am. Art Ann., 1915 I 
V. Y. Times, Apr, 8 (obituary), Apr. 9 (editorial), 
\pT 13 1915 (letter) ; G. E. Schilling, in Publisher's 
Weekly, Dec. a, 1922.I C Y.W.,Iir. 

SMITH, FRANCIS MARION (Feb. 2, 1846- 
Aug. 27, 1931), capitalist, known as “Borax*' 
Smith, was born at Richmond, Wis., the son of 
Henry G. and Charlotte (Paul) Smith, who had 
moved to Wisconsin from Rochester, N. Y., in 
1S42. After attending Milton Academy (later 
College) at Milton, Wis., in 1863, he remained 
on his father's farm until 1867, when with a few 
hundred dollars he went West and for about five 
years followed mining camps from Montana to 
Idaho, and then to Nevada and California. In 
1872, while cutting timber for mines at Colum- 
bus, Nev., he and his partner, William Tell 
Coleman [q.v.l, discovered in Teel's Marsh the 
mineral ( colemanite) from which borax is de- 
rived. These mines soon became and for many 
years remained the world's chief source of 
borax. It was then used mainly by blacksmiths 
and druggists, and cost between thirty and thir- 
ty-five cents an ounce. The partners organized 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company and through 
it succeeded in controlling the borax market for 
along period. By greatly reducing the price they 
made borax a household staple. Later Smith ac- 
quired colemanite deposits in Death Valley, Cal. 
From there the product was hauled by mules 164 
miles to Mojave, CaL, and the “twenty-mule- 
team" became a familiar borax trade-mark. In 
1910 he settled in Oakland, Cal. There, invest- 
ing his great profits in public utilities, he brought 
about a merger of all street-car lines in Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties, which with the ad- 
dition of a ferry system from Oakland to San 
Francisco became the Key Route system. He 
al» ripened np large tracts of land for residen- 
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tial and industrial uses in East Bay cities. In 
these new activities, however, he soon met finan- 
cial disaster, and the $20,000,000 fortune that he 
had accumulated rapid!}.' disappeared. Owing to 
his crude financial methods and reckless borrow- 
ing on short-time notes, he became involved in 
extended litigation that ended in his bankruptcy. 
Between 1921 and 1925 he strove, with only par- 
tial success, to recoup his fortunes through the 
acquisition of a newly discovered deposit of cole- 
manite in Clark County, Xev. He also became a 
political stcrin center in Oakland and Berkeley 
through his attempts to acquire rights upon the 
waterfronts of those cities. 

He married Mary R. Thompson of New Jersey 
in 1875, and in 1901 established in her name the 
Mary R. Smith Trust to maintain a home for 
Friendless Girls in Oakland ; she died on Dec, 
31, 1905. They had no children of their own but 
had adopted several. Two years later, Jan. 23, 
1907, he married Evelyn K. Ellis of Oakland, 
by whom he had one son and three daughters. 
For some years he was a trustee of IMills College 
in Oakland. He founded a magazine, the Blue 
Ahtle, edited by H. A. Laffier, which flourished 
for a time. In politics he was a Republican, and 
served as a presidential elector in 1904 and 1908. 
He took an active interest in outdoor sports and 
was a devotee of yachting, especially when at his 
New York home at Shelter Island; in 1906 he 
won the cup offered by King Edward VII in the 
national race off Newport, R, L He was be- 
lieved to be on the way to new wealth at the time 
of his death in Oakland. 

UVho's Who in America, 1924-25 ; J. E. Baker, Past 
and Present of Alameda County, Cat. (,1914), vol. II ; 
J. M. Guinn, Hist, of the State of Cai. and Miog. Rec- 
ord of Oakland and Environs (copr. 1907), vol. II ; H. 
G. Hanks, in Cal State Mining Bu-reau. Third Ann. 
Report . . . State Mineralogist (1S83), pt. H ; San 
Francisco: Its Builders, Past and Present (1913), voL 
II, pp. 107-09 ; obituaries in Sm Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 28, and Oakland Tribune, Aug. 27, 1931.I 

P.O.iL 

SMITH, GEORGE (Feb. 10, i&) 6 - 0 ct. 7 ^ 
1899), banker and financier, was born in the 
parish of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
He appeared in the village of Chicago about the 
year 1834 and invested what little money he had 
in lots and wild lands. Following the boom in 
land values in 1835 and 1836, he had the sagaci^ 
to sell his holdings before the slump came in 
1837. In 1836 he became associated with, and 
was in a sense the founder of, the Chicago Ma- 
rine and Fire Insurance Company. The follow- 
ing year he went back to Scotland and organizo! 
the Scottish Illinois Land Investment Company. 

On his return to America in 1839, he fcwiMi 
that the legislaturb of Illinois had passed a law 
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wbicli suppressed tlie hanking operations of his 
Cliicago corporation. He therefore went to Wis- 
consin and prerailed upon some friends^ in &e 
legiskttire to charter a similar organization. 
Following the panic of 1837, nearly all the leg- 
islatures m the Midwest were dominated by 
Jackson Democrats, and it w^as therefore neces- 
sar}’ tor Smitli to obtain a bank charter by 
steaith. It contained nearly all the powers tisnal- 
ly conferred upon insurance companies, but con- 
tained a clause that the “"corporation may receive 
money on deposit, and loan the same on ‘bot- 
tomry, respondentia/ or other satisfactory se- 
curity, at such rates of interest as may be done 
by inividuals by the law of this territory.” The 
same section, however, contained a proviso that 
nothing therein contained should give the said 
company banking privileges. The Wisconsin 
IMarine & Fire Insurance Company w’as char- 
tered Feb. 28, 1839. 

Smith made Alexander Mitchell [g.c'.], then a 
young Scotchman twenty-tw^o years of age, sec- 
retary of the company. He soon became the ac- 
tive managing head of the organization. From 
the beginning the company began doing a gen- 
eral banking business. Its certificates of deposit, 
which were in fact bank notes, totaled $11,918 in 
June 1840, but by Dec. i, 1852, the total out- 
standing amounted to $1,470,235. Throughout 
the forties the territorial legislature endeavored 
to repeal its charter. MitchelFs contention that 
the legislature could not determine the rights of 
a company while ‘‘acting in the three-fold ca- 
pacity of a party interested, a jury, and a court” 
did not fall upon deaf ears, and the matter was 
never carried to the courts. After Wisconsin be- 
came a state, in 1S48, the attorney general began 
qm warranto proceedings to test the legality of 
the charter, but on the promise of either Smith 
or Mitchell to incorporate as a state bank in the 
event that the Wisconsin free-banking law was 
adopted by a vote of the people, proceedings 
against the company were dropped. In 1853 the 
Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Company 
beome a state bank. Under the Wisconsin law 
no bank could issue notes in excess of its capital 
stcck. Smith soon saw that this provision would 
deprive him of the enormous profits he had made 
under the old charter, and in 1854 he sold his 
stCKik to Alexander Mitchell, and proceeded to 
Georgia. Here he obtained from the state a 
charter ificon»rating a bank of issue located at 
Atlanta, a ra&er inaccessible place at that time. 
He haci hoped to imke his Chicago institution 
and Mitchelfs teak at Milwaukee the fountain- 
head of bis Atlaota Imnk, btit fpllowing the adop- 
tion of free-bankiiig k Midwest states, “George 
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Smith’s money” could no longer win the field 
and in 1856 he closed out his banking business. ' 

Between that date and the outbreak of the 
Civil War he made several trips to Scotland, On 
his last return to America in i860 he invested 
his huge fortune in Chicago real estate and the 
securities of the Rock Island, Northwestern, and 
St. Paul railroads, which at the time were great- 
ly depreciated, and retired from active business 
life. His investments were wisely chosen, for at 
his death in 1899 estimates of his fortune ran as 
high as $100,000,000. None was lower than 
$50,000,000. Although a man’s fortune may be 
no test of his worth to society, Smith’s contri- 
butions to the development of the West were 
very great. During the troublesome days of wild- 
cat money, the credit of George Smith & Com- 
pany was as good as the government’s and better 
than that of most states. The rapid economic 
expansion of Wisconsin and Illinois in the for- 
ties would not have been possible without the aid 
of “George Smith’s money.” From i860 to his 
death, he divided his time between his castle in 
the Scottish Highlands and the Reform Club of 
London. He never married and had no dose 
relatives. He died at the Reform Club in London. 

[Horace White, ‘An Elastic Currency,” in Proc, of 
the Nineteenth Ann, Convention of the Am. Bankers’ 
Asso. (1893) ; Milwaukee Sentinel, Aug. 18. 1893, Oct. 
9, 1899; Chicago Tribune, Oct. 9, 1899 ; A. T. Aidreas, 
Hist, of Chicago, vol. I (1884) ; J. D. Butler, “Alex- 
ander Mitchell, the Financier,"" in Colls, of the State 
Hist. Soc. of Wis., vol. XI (1888) ; J. J. Knox, A Hist, 
of Banking in the U. S. (1900) ; E. B. Usher, Wis. Its 
Story and Biog. (1914) ; original record books of tbe 
Wis. Marine & Fire Insurance Company in. State Hist. 
Library, Madison.] B.Kl. 

SMITH, GEORGE HEMRY (Oct. 20, 1873- 
Jan. 9, 1931), newspaper writer and author of 
humorous juvenile stories, was bom at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the son of George Henry Smith, a 
jeweler, and his second wife Annie (Ramage) 
Smith. He was a grandson of the Rev. Richard 
and Maria (Stribley) Smith of London, Eng- 
land, who settled in Horseheads, N. Y., about 
1828, and is said to have been a descendant of 
Sir Richard Grenville. His grandparents on his 
mother’s side were Mary (Cowan) and Joseph 
Ramage of Philadelphia, the latter a descendant 
of French Huguenots who settled in the north of 
Ireland. When he was three years old bis fa- 
ther died ; five years later his mother remarried, 
and he was sent to boarding school. He later at- 
tended University School, Knoxville, studied un- 
der private tutors, traveled in America and the 
British Isles, and after four years at Yale re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. in 1899. At seventeen 
he was a reporter on the KnotnMe Jourml, and 
before he entered college he was writing for 
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KnoxviHe Sentinel and the Chattanooga News. 
He became traveling representative for the Ly- 
man D. Morse Advertising Agency of New 
York 1899, and a year later established an in- 
dependent advertising and publishing business. 
He founded and was president of the Writer’s 
\id Association, 1901-03. For four years, 1903- 
0- he was solicitor for schools wnth the adver- 
tising department of the New York Times. He 
then became L e\v York representative of the 
{^ronicle Publishing Company of Orange, N. 
J.j I9O7--O9. 

'"on Apr. 8, ipor, in New Haven, Conn., lie 
married Harriet Clarke Sanford, daughter of 
Rev. Eliliu Turney Sanford and Harriet Ford 
(Clarke) Sanford. His success in entertaining 
the eldest of his four children with droll bedtime 
stories disclosed an unsuspected talent for in- 
teresting children and led him directly into a 
special field of newspaper work. His stories, 
which first began to appear in the Globe (l^ew 
York) in 1909, were syndicated and appeared 
daily in many newspapers throughout America 
under the pen name of “Farmer Smith” and 
“Uncle Henry.” He became children’s editor on 
the Globe, 1909-15, and held similar posts suc- 
cessively on the New York Evening Mail, 1915 ; 
the Public Ledger (Philadelphia), I9i5“i7;the 
PhUadelphia Record, 1918-19; the Newark Ledg- 
er, 1920-23; the Daily Graphic (New York), 
1925-27; and the Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
jg28-3i. During these years he also contributed 
special articles to the Evening World 
York), 1905-30, and reviewed motion pictures 
for the Newark Ledger, 1923-25. He published 
three collections of His early stories: Daddy* s 
Goodnight Stories (1910), Oh, Who's 

Here (1911), and The Dollie Stories (1912). 
In 1915, while he was children’s editor of the 
Ledger, he formed the “Farmer Smith Rainbow 
Qub,” which he developed from a clever adver- 
tising stunt into an organization, providing 
wholesome occupation and amusement for its 
many thousands of youthful members. At the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War he was asked to aid in the mobilization of 
children in war work. In 1917 he founded the 
National Children’s Committee and assisted in 
the organization of the Junior Red Cross; in 
1918 he conducte4 a speaking campaign in the 
South to increase membership in the Junior Red 
Cross. He died in Maplewood, N. J., of heart 
disease, survived by his wife, two daughters, and 
cmescHL . 

IHif#, of Class of Eighteen Hummed Ninety-Nine, 
CaU., Yol. IV (1919) ; Ohit. J^cord of Yde 

1930-31 ; Editor & Publisher and the Journalist, 
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Apr. 22 , 1916 ; obiti2ar>" in *V. F. Times ^ Jan. 10, 1931 ; 
tmpublislied diaries, 1890-94. and undated newspaper 
clippings in the possess: .on __ of Mrs. R. H. Sraith ; cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Smith.] V. L.S. 

SMITH, GERALD BIRNEY (May 3, 186^ 
Apr. 3, 1929), theologian, was bom at IMiddle- 
fieid, Mass., the son of Metcalf John and Harriet 
Louise (Eldredge) Smith, and a descendant of 
Matthew Smith who emigrated to ^^lassadiu- 
setts from England in 1637. He was a nephew 
of Judson Smith [q.v.J. His early training was 
in the public schools of Middlefield, and in the 
home of his father, a man of college education, 
with advanced views but trusted in his com- 
munity, given to philosophizing. After graduat- 
ing with the degree of A.B. from Browm LYii- 
versity in 1891, he taught Latin in Oberlin 
Academy for one year, and mathematics and for- 
eign languages at Worcester Academy for three 
years. On July 10, 1894, he married Inez 
JMichener of New Sharon, Iowa. Entering Union 
Theological Seminary, he was graduated with 
the degree of B.D. in 1898 and awarded a travel- 
ing fellowship for the next two years in Europe. 
These years of study took him to Berlin, ilar- 
burg, and Paris. Upon his return he was called 
to the divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago, vrhere he passed through the ranks from 
instructor to professor. On Nov. 23, 1902, he 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry. 

In his early years, following the German 
study, he was greatly influenced by the Ritschlian 
point of view, especially as that was infused with 
the mystical piety of his owm teacher, Herrmann. 
His stress upon experience rather than on Bibli- 
cal teaching as a basis for theology led him, how- 
ever, more and more into a recognition of the 
claims of scientific and democratic ideals. In a 
monograph entitled Pr actual Theology (i9®3) 
he still insisted that the interests of science and 
of practical religion are m conflict and urged a 
new department to adapt the scientific findings 
of critical theology to the religious needs of men. 
He made an essay in this direction, collaborat- 
ing with two Biblical scholars, E. D. Burton and 
J. M. P. Smith, in a study of the Atonement 
{Biblical Ideas of Atonememf: Their History 
and Significance, ipc^), in which he wrote the 
flp al section on the value of these critical find- 
ings for vital religious experience. 

In 1912 he delivered the Taylor Lectures at 
Yale, published the following year under the title 
Seated Idealism and the Changimg Thedogy 
(1913), the purpose of which was **to show how 
and why the change from aristcK:ratic to dai»- 
cratic id^s has taken place, and to indicate 
wherein an understanding of &e signifitaiMie of 
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this ethical evoliition tmy aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of theolog}'” ip. x). Here he threw down 

the glove to authoritarianism, and from that time 
cn h:s efforts were constantly to find a vital re- 
ligion which should not rest upon authoritative 
dc'gma. He initiated the project of the volume 
which he edited, A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion (1916), in order to help pas- 
tors ‘*t0 keep in sympathetic touch with the latest 
scholarship.'^ Later, he brought this task up to 
date by editing what in a w*ay was a supplemen- 
tary volume, Rdigious Thought in the Last 
Qmrfer-Ceiiiury ( 1927 ). His own chapter in 
the Gtiide is really a systematic prolegomenon to 
an empirical theology wLich is throughout set 
over against the method of authority. What this 
chapter does for theology his Principles of Chris- 
iian Liting ( 1924 ) does for Christian ethics. 
“The ethical life,*' he affirms, “is one of inquiry 
as well as one of obedience to formal principles” 
(p. 4). His last book -was a brief but meaty 
w’ork called Current Ckristian Thinking ( 1928 ), 
in which, after a trenchantly critical survey of 
various contemporary appeals to authority, he 
offered a thoroughly empirical approach to theo- 
logical reconstruction. 

As a theologian Smith was scrupulously hon- 
est in research and penetrating in his grasp and 
criticism of controversial literature, but he al- 
ways united these qualities with a rare sense for 
spiritual power from which he ever feared that 
scholarship might be divorced. He never de- 
ixloped a system of theology, feeling that the 
fluid state of scientific research did not permit 
this ; and he sought to give his students a method 
of critical and constructive thinking rather than 
a body of conclusions. As a teacher he was sys- 
tematic and incisive, patient but intolerant of 
humbug, and inspired his students to do inde- 
pendent thinking. As a man he was genial and 
endowed with a rich sense of humor, extremely 
broad in his interests and always conveying the 
impressice of balance and humaneness- He was 
very fond of sports. For several years he was chair- 
man of the University Orchestral Association ; 
he was president of the board of the University 
of Chicago Settlement, a sponsor of a history of 
his native town, and adviser to the Religious 
EdtiCTtion Association. With Shailer Mathews, 
in 1921, he edited A Dkiiomary of Religion and 
Ethics. As managing editor of the American 
Jommd Gf Tke&hgy from 1909 to 1920, and edi- 
tor of die Jommd of Rdigian from 1921 until 
his sudden dratfa at tltt flight of his powers, he 
struck a balance l>etweeQ swind scholarship and 
concern for popular religious needs. He was sur- 
vived by Ms wife and om sai. 


[Sources include P. M. Smitli and E. C, 1 

Hist, of the Tozim of Middle field, Mass. (19241 z 
Martin, Mack Geneal. {2 vols., 1903-04) ; /Ihmnitai 
of the Union Theological Seminary (1926); Hist Ca^’ 
of Brown Univ. ( 1905) ; Who's Who in America 
29; Baptist (Chicago), Apr. 13 , 1929; The Dninri^r 
Student (Univ. of Chicago Divinity School I, vols vt 
(1929), VIII (1931). For revelation of Smith’s ’per- 
sonality see his article, “The Professor and the Funda- 
mentalist,” Christian Century^ Nov. u, 1926,] 

E. n,. A— <y. 


SMITH, GERRIT (Mar. 6, 1797— Dec. 2S, 
1874), philanthropist and reformer, was born at 
Utica, N. Y., the grandson of James Livingston 
[q.v.l and the son of Elizabeth ( Livingston) and 
Peter Smith [q.v.l . In 1S06 the family moved to 
Peterboro, Madison County, N. Y., where Smith 
spent the greater part of his adult life. He grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1818 and helped 
his father manage the substantial fortune, the 
product of shrewd land purchases. On Jan. ii, 
1819, he married Wealthy Ann Backus, the 
daughter of Azel Backus She died the 

next August, and on Jan. 3, 1822, he married 
Ann Carroll Fitzhugh. Of their four children, 
only two lived to maturity. In 1826 he became a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. 

He succeeded to the entire control of his fa- 
ther’s property, which, real and personal, was 
valued at about $400,000, and was able to in- 
crease it in amount and in value. His father, 
melancholy and later estranged from his second 
wife who had gone back to Charleston, S. C, to 
live, withdrew into himself more and more. 
Smith used his wealth, in so far as he could find 
guidance on the subject from prayer and from 
his own conscience, for what he considered the 
good of mankind. For a time he helped to build 
churches, and he gave generously to several theo- 
logical schools and to various colleges. He ex- 
perimented with systematic charity on a large 
scale, giving both land and money to needy mea 
and women throughout his own state (see sketch 
of James McCune Smith) ; but his carefully se- 
lected “indigent females” made poor farmers, 
and the blacks whom he tried to colonize in the 
Adirondack wilderness found the environment 
unsuited to their needs. Much of the property he 
disposed of in this work was subsequently sold 
for non-payment of taxes. 

His greatest reputation was made in the field 
of reform. He labored in the cause of the Sun- 
day School and of Sunday observance ; he was 
an anti-Mason; he advocated vegetarianism; ami 
he opposed the use of tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages ; he joined the national dress reform 
association and the woman's suffrage cause; he 
believed in prison reform and in the abolition erf 
capital punishment. He contributed to home anl 
foreign missions and to the causes of the 
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pressed Greeks, tlie Italians, and the Irish. 
Through his influence his cousin, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was interested in temper- 

ance and abolition movements. He was vice- 
president of the American Peace Society and 
advocated compensated emancipation of slaves. 
He joined the anti-slavery crusade in 1835 with 
his customary enthusiasm, and he became one of 
the best-known abolitionists in the United States. 
Although on terms of intimate friendship with 
William Lloyd Garrison, he never went to the 
extremes of the Garrison group ; but he was al- 
ways ready to help escaped slaves to Canada and 
in "1851 participated in the “Jerry rescue” in 
Syracuse. After the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska law he joined the Kansas Aid Socie- 
ties in New York, and he helped Eli ThayePs 
New England Emigrant Aid Company in Mas- 
sachusetts. This work cost him at least fourteen 
thousand dollars; how much more it is difficult 
to determine. In spite of his advocacy of peace, 
he urged the use of force against the pro-slavery 
contingent in Kansas, and forcible resistance to 
the federal authorities there, because, as he said, 
the federal government upheld the pro-slavery 
cause. In February 1858 John Brown went to 
Smith's home in Peterboro, not to plan his cam- 
paign in Virginia but to obtain Smith’s moral 
and financial support for plans already made. On 
this occasion, at a second visit in April 1859, and 
in several letters. Smith gave Brown assurance 
of his approval and some money. After the raid 
at Harpers Ferry, Smith became temporarily in- 
sane. He made a quick recovery, however, and 
six months later he was in his usual good health. 
From then on to the end of his life he denied 
complicity in Brown’s plot, but the available evi- 
dence bears out newspaper charges made at the 
time, that he was an accessory before the fact. 
Unlike the Garrisonians, he believed in politi- 
cal action as a means of reform, and for a full 
fifty years, from 1824 to 1874, he took an active 
part in politics. He was one of the leaders in 
forming the Liberty party; in 1840 he was its 
candidate for governor. In 1848 the '‘true” Lib- 
erty party men, those who refused to indorse the 
Free Soil 'heresy,” nominated him for the presi- 
dency, though he declined. In 1852 he was elect- 
ed a member of Congress on an independent 
ticket and served from Mar. 4, 1853, to Aug. 7 » 
1854, when he resigned. In 1858 he ran for gov- 
ernor on the “People’s State Ticket,” advocat- 
temperance, anti-slavery, and land reform. 
During the Civil War he wrote and spoke often 
in support of the Union cause. This work led 
him gradually into the Republican party, so that 
he campaigned for Lincoln’s reelection in 1864 
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and for Grant in 1868. In reconstruct ion he ad- 
vocated a policy of moderation toward the South- 
ern whites with suffrage for the Macks. In 1867 
he was one of the signers of the bail bond to re- 
lease Jefferson Davis from captivity'. He pub- 
lished many of his speeches and letters on im- 
portant subjects. Of his published books the 
more important Rie: Religion of Reason ( 1S64), 
an exposition of his later religion of Nature or 
Rationalism; Speeches of Gerrit Smith in Con- 
gress ( 1856) ; and the two volumes ( 1864-65) of 
his Speeches and Letters of Gerrit Smith m the 
Rebellion, He died in Xeiv York City. 

[Family papers in Lib. of Syracuse Uaiv. ; O. B. 
Frothingham, Gerrit Smith (iSySj; 2nd ed. 11879! 
"‘corrected” by Smith’s daughter in order to bring it 
into harmony with the family belief that Smith was 
not an accomplice of John Brown; C A. HaminGiid, 
Gerrit Smith (1900) ; K. W. Porter, John Jacob Asior 
(2 vols-, 1931); Appktons’ Ann. Cyc., 1S74; R. V. 
Harlow, “Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid” and 
“Rise and Fall of the Kansas Aid Movement,” Am. 
Hist Rev., Oct. 1932, Oct. 1935; N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 
29-30, 1874.] R.V.H. 

SMITH, GILES ALEXANDER (Sept. 29, 
i829~Nov. 5, 1876), Union soldier, was bora in 
Jefferson County, N. Y. He was the son of 
Cyrus and Laura (Wales) Smith and a brother 
of Morgan Lewis Smith [g.c’.], and was de- 
scended from Ignatius Smith, who emigrated to 
Cape Cod probably in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. About 1847 he went to London, 
Ohio, but soon afterwards moved to Cincinnati, 
w'here he engaged in the dry-goods business. 
Shortly after his marriage, July 31, 1856, to 
Martha McLain of London, Ohio, he removed to 
Bloomington, 111 ., continuing in the dry-goods 
business until 1859, when he became the pro- 
prietor of a hotel. On June 4? he entered 
the military service as captain of Company D, 
8th Missouri Volunteers, his brother’s regiment, 
and took part in the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, in the battle of Shiloh, and in the siege 
of Corinth. He was promoted lieutenant-colonel, 
June 12, 1862, and, on the promotion of his broth- 
er to brigadier-general, succeeded him. June 30, 
as colonel of the regiment In Sherman’s expe- 
dition against Vicksburg, December 1862, the 
command of a brigade devolved upon Smith 
during the assault on Chickasaw Bluffs, and he 
retained that command during the operations 
terminating in the capture of Arkansas Post, his 
soldierly conduct in that capacity drawing com- 
m^endation from Sherman. In Grant’s operations 
against Vicksburg be particularly distin^giiislied 
himself by the rescue of the gunbeat flotilla 
which, while trying to force a passage to the 
Yazoo, had bmi trapped in Stale’s Bayai by 
the CemfederateR. He was preanotei br%aier- 
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general of volunteers, Aug. 4, 1863, for gallant 

and meritorious conduct in the field. On Nov. 24, 
1863, at Chattanooga, he seized a position on the 
south bank of the Tennessee River by a skilful 
maneuver and covered the crossing of Sherman’s 
corps. Later in the day, in the first assault on 
Missionaiy' Ridge^ he was severely wounded. In 
the Atlanta campaign he distinguished himself 
at Resaca, and on July 20, 1864, he was trans- 
ferred to command the 2nd Division, XYII 
Corps. When two days later the battle of Atlanta 
was fought, the brunt of the attack fell on his 
division, and the repulse of the Confederates was 
largely due to its heroic conduct. He led his di- 
vision in the march to the sea and in the Caro- 
lina campaign, and wms brevetted major-general 
of volunteers, Sept i, 1864. After the collapse 
of the Confederacy he was stationed in Texas. 
He was promoted major-general of volunteers, 
Nov. 24, 1865. When the volunteer forces were 
disbanded he declined a commission as colonel 
of cavalry in the regular army and returned to his 
home in Bloomington. 

He was appointed second assistant postmaster 
general in 1869 but resigned in 1872 because of 
failing health. Though he removed to California 
in 1874 in the hope of checking the progress of 
disease, he returned to his old home in Bloom- 
ington two months before his death. He pos- 
sessed a natural soldierly aptitude. Under the 
tutelage of his brother and the experience of war 
he advanced rapidly by merit alone, and won 
esteem for his gallantry and completeness as an 
officer. His superiors generally took it for grant- 
ed that any mission assigned him would be well 
performed, and there was no occasion when this 
confidence was not justified by the result. 

Virlras, The Compendium of Am. Geneal., 
Yt ' X ^ *933) ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reff. and Diet, of 
m U. S, Army (15^03) ; Report of Free. Soc. of the 
™ Tmn. Elooenth Ann. Meeting, 1877 
{iSSs) } Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman (2 vofs., 2nd 
revised, 1SS6) ; War of the Rebellion: Off. Records 
of the Civil War (4 vols., 
Sow); U. S. Pension Office records, for name of wife 
md date of mariiaire; oHtuaries in St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and Daily Inter Ocean ( Chicago, III.), Nov. 
6 , 1876 ; family records.] T F M 

SMITH, GUSTAVUS WOODSON (March 
iS22i-Jime 24, , civil and military engineer, 

Confetterate officer, was bom in G^rgetown, 
Scott Cimty, Ky.^ the son of Byrd and Sarah 
Hatcher (Woc^k») Smith. His grandfather, 
Joto^ Smitli, had emigrated to Kentucky from 
Virginia wsdi Daniel Booim. On the 
side he was a descenc^nt of John W-oodson who 
c^e to Anierica ’Ixime 1679. He mtered the 
Umted State Miitary Acadany from Virginia 
and was gradtatci la 1842 as a mxmd Heuten- 


ant. Corps of Engineers. He was assigned to 
duty at New London, Conn., where he served 
two years as an assistant engineer on the con- 
struction of fortifications, and was then ordered 
to West Point as an instructor in civil and mili 
tary engineering. On Oct. 3, 1844, he was mar' 
ried to Lucretia Bassett, the daughter of Capt 
Abner Bassett, of New London, Conn. They iad 
no children. Upon the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he was detailed to assist Capt. Alexander 
J. Swift to recruit and train the sole company of 
engineers in the army. Shortly after reachiEF 
Mexico, Captain Swift was invalided and the 
command devolved upon Smith. The engineer- 
soldiers were employed in converting the in- 
famous mule paths of northern Mexico into pass- 
able roads until March 1847, when they joind 
Scott’s expedition at Vera Cruz. Smith was 
cited for distinguished services at Vera Cruz, 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, and Mex- 
ico City, and was brevetted, successively, first 
lieutenant, captain, and major, the last brevet 
being disapproved by the war department Upon 
the conclusion of peace he returned to West 
Point as assistant professor of engineering. 

He resigned on^ Dec. 18, 1854, to join, it is 
said, the Cuban filibustering expedition of John 
Anthony Quitman [q.v.]. This expedition proved 
still-born, and Smith accepted a treasury de- 
partment appointment to supervise the repairs 
to the mint and the construction of the marine 
hospital in New Orleans, La. A year later he 
became associated with the engineering firm of 
Cooper and Hewitt in New York City, and 
served them as chief engineer of the Trenton 
Iron Works. He was appointed street commis- 
sioner for New York City in 1858, served until 
1861, and soon achieved prominence in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic party. He served on a 
board to revise the program of instruction at 
West Point in i860. He participated in the Pine 
Street meeting of citizens of New York to devi^ 
measures to avert civil war, and favored the Crit- 
tenden Compromise. In the late summer of 
having been stricken with paralysis in April, he 
set out for Hot Springs, Ark., upon the advice ol 
his physician. At Lexington, Ky., he learned 
that his arrest as a disloyal person had been or- 
dered from W^ashington. This determined him 
to join the Confederacy, and he proceeded at emee 
to Richmond, where he was appointed. Sept 

1861, a major-general in the provisional army. 

He commanded one wing of the Army of the 

Potomac imtil the conclusion of the Peninsular 
Campaign. After General Johnston was wotukI- 
ed during the battle of Seven Pines on May 31, 

1862, he commanded as senior officer ytntfl Gffli- 
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era! Ixe’s arrival on June i. On June 2, he suf- 
fered another attack of para^-sis. His relief by 
Lee caused the renewal of a quarrel with Presi- 
clPBt Davis, which had originated over the ap- 
pointment of his aide-de-camp the previous year. 
In August 1S62 he was placed in command of the 
sector *from the right of Lee's theatre of opera- 
tions on the Rappahannock to the Cape Fear 
River, with headquarters in Richmond. He act- 
ed as secretary of war from Nov. 17 to Nov. 20. 
In consequence of the promotion of six officers 
over his head and presidential interference with 
details of his command, he resigned on Feb. 17, 

1863. He served a short time as a volunteer aide 
to Beauregard in Charleston, and then became 
superintendent of the Etowah Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company in north Georgia. In June 

1864. he accepted an appointment as major-gen- 
eral to command the ist Division, Georgia Mi- 
litia, wrhich was attached to the Army of Ten- 
nessee. After the fall of Atlanta, his division was 
employed in observation of Sherman's array, fall- 
ing back before it during the famous march to 
the sea. On Dec. 30, 1864, he was assigned a 
sector in the defenses of the department of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. He surrendered 
to the Wilson raiders at Macon, Ga., in April 

1865. 

After the war, he gave testimony on Jan. 30, 
1867, before the Congressional committee inves- 
tigating the affairs of Southern railroads. He 
was employed as general manager of the South- 
western Iron Company at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
from 1866 until 1870, w-hen he was appointed as 
the first insurance commissioner of Kentucky. 
He held this office for five years, and then moved 
to New York City, where he resided until his 
death. He was the author of Notes on Life 
Imnrance (1870), Confederate War Papers 
(1^4), The Battle of Seven Pines (1891), Gen- 
ends L E. Johnston and G, T. Beauregard . . . 
at Manassas (1892), and Company "A/' Corps 
ofEngimerSj U* S» A., , ^ .in the Mexican War 
(i 80 ). 

[H. M. Woodson, Hist. Geneal. of the Woodsons 

(1915) ; G. W. Culltim, Biog. Reg. U. S. Mil. Acad, 

(i8§i) ; U. S. Army Register, 1839 ; C. S. Stewart, in 
Jkk. Reunion, Asso. Grads., U. S. Mil Acad., 1897 
C1897); C. M. Wilcox, Hist, of the Mexican War 
C 1892) ; War of the Rehellkm : Official Records (Army), 
see index ; M. J. Wright, Gen. Officers of the Confed. 
Army ( 191 1) ; Confed. MU. Hist. (1899) , vol. I ; House 
Report Ro. S4, 39 Cong., 2 Scss. An obitmry article 
in Appleton/ Ann. Cyclop., iSp6 (1897), gives Jnne 
23 as the date of Smithes death. See, however, die 
Augtisla Chronicle, Jtine 26, 1896.] W.M-R.,Jr. 

SMITH, HAMILTON (July 5, i84c>-July 4, 
i^), mining eugineer, was the grandson of 
Valatiiie Smith, a jmdg^ at Durham, N. IL, 
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where the family had been established for over 
a century. His father, also named Hamilton 
Smith, was trained in the law and went to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he practised with brilliant suc- 
cess. He married hlartha, daughter of William 
Hall of Bellows Falls, Vt, and their son, the 
second Hamilton Smith, was bom near Louis- 
ville. His mother died when he was small, his 
father married again, and at the age of six the 
boy was sent back to Ms grandfather at Durham, 
where he attended the village school. Meanwhile 
his father had established a cotton factory and 
coal mines at Cannelton, Ind., and there Hamil- 
ton was sent, in his fourteenth year, to acquire 
a mastery of those enterprises through experi- 
ence in their engineering and accounting de- 
partments. Industrious, competent, and with 
unusual aptitude for mathematics, he soon demon- 
strated his ability, and at an early age was recog- 
nized as the chief of the engineering and account- 
ing departments of the Cannelton coal mines. 

During the sixties, he was engaged in develop- 
ing other collieries in Kentucky and Indiana, 
but in 1869 was attracted to the Pacific Coast by 
its apparently greater opportunities. His first 
work there was as engineer and manager of the 
Triunfo mine in Low^er California, but his most 
notable was at the North Bloomfield and Milton 
gold mines in Nevada County, Cal., which were 
worked by hydraulic methods. There he became 
the recognized authority on hydraulics in Cali- 
fornia. He was also active in efforts to reduce 
the cost of high explosives and in the establish- 
ment of the Vulcan Powder Works. Attracting 
the favorable attention of Baron Rothschild, who 
made a visit of inspection to the properties, 
he became consulting mining engineer for the 
Rothschild interests. For them he reported on 
the El Callao mine, Venezuela, in 1881, and 
then developed it and supervised its o|«ratioii. 
In 1885 he opened a consulting office in London, 
in partnership with Edmund de Crano, and there 
in 1886 published his notable treatise, Hy- 
draulics: The Flow af Wafer through Orifices, 
over Weirs, and through Open Conduits and 
Pipes. The same year he married Mrs. Charles 
Congreve (nee Jennings, of New Orleans), and 
also, with his partner, organized the Exploration 
Company, LtcL His paper, "Costs of Mining and 
Milling Free Gold Ores/' published in the £e- 
gineering and Mining Jammed, Sept 4, 1886, 
attracted wide attention, and the Exploraticm 
Company soon became an important factor in 
the develc4>ment of mines throughout Ihe world, 
birt notably in South Africa, where gold had beoi 
discovered in 1885, Many of the engineers who 
built tip the gedd industry in Afrio, aitoal flat 
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field tlirougli their previous association wii^ 
Hamilton Smiths earlier mining- ventures. His 
ovm work was done mostly in London, but he 
visaed South Africa in 1892 and 1895, and was 
the author of important papers on conditions 
there, especially on the possibility of mining at 
deep le^’els. Subsequent events show'ed his views 
to be sound. He introduced into the British 
market the securities of notable American min- 
ing* enterprises, he participated in the organiza- 
tion of many important mines, formed the 
Fraser & Chalmers mining machinery company, 
at Erith, England, and also organized the Cen- 
tral London Eailway. After the death of Ed- 
mund de Crano in 1895, he took H. C. Perkins 
into partnership and soon moved the firm's of- 
fices to Xew York, though he spent much time 
in Washington, D. C., California, and New 
Hampshire. At the time of his death at Durham, 
N. H., from accidental drowning, he was en- 
gaged in attempting to develop the Mariposa 
grant in California, acquired by John Charles 
Fremont a half-century before, but long in 

litigation. Besides his treatise on hydraulics, he 
contributed three important papers on hydraulics 
to the Trmuacimts of the American Society of 
Chil Engineers: **The Flow of Water through 
Pipes'" (vol. XII, 1883), "'Water Power with 
High Pressures and Wrought-Iron Water-Pipe,"' 
and “Temperature of Water at Various Depths 
in Lakes and Oceans"" (vol. XIII, 1884). An 
accomplished engineer himself, he is perhaps 
more notable as an outstanding factor in bring- 
ing about the employment of American engi- 
neers at mines in the British dominions and in 
securing the participation of British capital in 
financing mines in the United States and Alaska. 

iTrms. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, yol. XLVI (1901 ) ; 
Minutes of Free, of the Inst, of Civil Engineers ( Lon- 
don h voL CXLII ( xg-oo) ; Trans. Am. Inst. Mining 
Engineers, vol. XXXI (1901) ; Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, July 7, 14, 2S, 1900; Manchester Union 
(Manchester, N. H.), July 5, 1900.] T.T.R. 

SMITH, HANNAH WHITALL (Feb, 7, 
1832-May I, 191 1 ), author, religious interpreter, 
reformer, "was born in Philadelphia, Pa., the 
daughter of John Mickle and Mary (Tatum) 
Wliitall. Her first known American ancestor 
was James Whitail, who in 1688 was living near 
Philadelphia. Both branches of her family had 
for many gmerations been members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (Quakers). Her home was 
characterized by a blending of broad culture -with 
spiritual piety of m unusual depth, the double 
effect of which was apparent in her throughout 
her life ; her biography is in large degree the 
story of the development of an interior life. In 
1&48 at the age of shctei riie had a mystical 
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awakening which she described in her ""spiritual 
autobiography" as the ""first epoch" in her re- 
ligious life, and which she later came to regard 
as a period of ""morbid self-introspection.” It 
lasted until her marriage, June 25, 1851, to Rob- 
ert Pearsall Smith of Philadelphia, son of Jonn 
Jay Smith [q.2;.']. He^was a glass manufacturer 
who also had a deep interest in religion and in 
later life became a noted religious leader and 
widely read author. Their children, in addition 
to a daughter who died young, were Franklin 
Whitail, Logan Pearsall, AJys, who married 
Bertrand Russell, and IMary Logan, who married 
Bernhard Berenson. The death of her son Frank- 
lin Whitail in 1872 was the occasion of her writ- 
ing The Record of a Happy Life: Being Memo- 
rials of Franklin Whitail Smith (1873). In 18 :;8, 
after a period of scepticism, she passed through 
the second epoch of her religious life. Coming 
under the influence of the Plymouth Brethren 
she entered into an ""assurance of faith,” which 
at the time gave her peace and serenity, and free- 
dom from self-examination. In her ""third epoch,"’ 
not many years later, she made a momentous 
discovery, which she described as the discovery 
of ""the unselfishness of God."" It carried with it 
for her a belief in a final restitution of all things 
and every person, and gave her a temporary 
reputation of being a heretic. In 1865, when the 
family moved from their home in Germantown, 
Pa,, to a small New Jersey town, Millville, where 
they were cut off from the associations they had 
enjoyed, she •went through a period of great 
dissatisfaction and unhappiness. This in 1865 
brought her to the fourth and final ^"epoch," a 
religious stage which she called the "‘higher life"" 
or the ""life of faith/" a life of ""absolute conse- 
cration, entire obedience, and simple trust'" (Th 
Unselfishness of God, p. 276). It was out of tMs 
ripe experience that she prcxiuced somewhat later 
the book that was always associated with her 
name. The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life 
{1875). Translated into every language of Eu- 
rope and into a number of Oriental languages, it 
went through numerous editions, had an almost 
fabulous circulation, and made the writer known 
around the world. A few years later she pub- 
lished John M. Whitail, the Story of His Life 

(1879). 

She and her husband had both begun to preach. 
They now had remarkable non-sectarian meet- 
ings ""for the deepening of the spiritual life"' ii 
America, in England, and on the continent d 
Europe, their work in Europe reaching its high- 
est point during the years of 1873 and 1874. As 
a preacher she was practical, explicit, and sim- 
ple. Throughout her life she had a marked <a- 
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pac:t>', based largely on the practical character 
of her own nature, for recognizing what was in- 
sincere, fanatical, perverted, or misguided in re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and she left an interesting 
collection of papers in which she recorded her 
obsen^ations, published in 1928 as Religious 
Famikism: Extracts from the Papers of HannaJi 
ITUtdl Smith. She was an ardent reformer, 
working zealously for peace, for temperance, and 
for the widening of the sphere and scope of the 
infiuence of women. In 1886 the family settled 
permanently in England, and there she continued 
to live after the death of her husband in 1898. 
In 1903 she published her book on The Unselfish- 
fiess of God and How I Discovered It, ner “spir- 
itual autobiography.’' Growing in breadth and 
wisdom with the years, she came to see that it 
was a mistake to expect all persons to pass 
through any one path of religious experience. 
The later years of peace and tranquillity were 
marked by an influence not less impressive than 
in the period of prominent public service at home 
and abroad. She died at Iffley, where she had 
lived since 1905. 

[C. E. Pearsall, H. M. Pearsall, and H. L. Neall, 
Eist. and GeneaL of the Pearsall Family (1928), voL 
II; R. M. Smith, The Burlington Smiths (1S77) ; H- 
W. Smitli, The Unselfishness of God and Row I Dis- 
covercd It (copr. 1903), John M. Whitall, the Story of 
Eis Life (1879), and The Christianas Secret of a Happy 
Life (1875) ; Ray Strachey, A Quaker Grandmother: 
Hannah Whitall Smith (copr. 1914) and Religious Fa- 
naticism : Extracts from the Papers of Hannah Whitall 
Smith (1928), ed.; Ant, Friend, May ii, 1911; death 
notices in Pub. Ledger (Phila.), May 4, and the Times 
(London), May 3, 1911.] R.M.J. 

SMITH, HAROLD BABBITT (May 23, 
1869-Feb. 9, 1932), electrical engineer, educa- 
tor, was bom in Barre, Mass., the son of Samuel 
Francis and Julia Asenath (Babbitt) Smith. He 
claimed descent in the sixth generation from 
Capt Joseph Smith who led a company of Sud- 
bury Minutemen at Lexington, and in the ninth, 
from Richard Smith who settled in Ipswich, 
Mass., about 1640. From the Barre High School, 
Smith went to Cornell University and was grad- 
uated in 1891 with the degree of mechanical en- 
gineer* After further study at Cornell, he be- 
came in 1892 professor of electrical engineering 
at the University of Arkansas, but resigned after 
about a year to become head designer and elec- 
trical engineer for the Elektron Manufacturing 
Company of Springfield, Mass. A few months 
later he was appointed professor of electrical 
engineering at Purdue University, where he 
founded the departei'Cnt and served as director 
of the School of Engineering until 1S96. In that 
year he Joined the facul^ oi Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, where he estabEshed the dec- 
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trical engineering department and continued as 
its head until his retireinent on account of ill 
health in January 1931. Under his able direction 
this department flourished and received naticnal 
recognition; the electrical engineering labora- 
tories constructed and installed at Worcester un- 
der his supervision w'ere the finest of their kind 
in the country. Smith was a pioneer in electrical 
engineering education ; a number of his students 
became heads of electrical engineering depart- 
ments in other institutions, and many achieved 
distinction in the engineering field. 

While successfully carrying on his academic 
work, Smith became prominent in the electrical 
manufacturing industry. He maintained an ac- 
tive practice as consulting engineer and traveled 
extensively. From 1905 to 1913 he held the dou- 
ble position of engineer and designer for the 
Westinghouse Electric & IManufacturing Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. An innovator in the de- 
velopment of high-voltage power transmissions 
and equipment, he carried on extensive research 
in dielectric phenomena and electric stress dis- 
tribution. He was also concerned with the de- 
sign of direct-current generators and motors 
and alternating-current transformers, and held 
many patents. During the World War he was 
an associate member of the Naval Consulting 
Board, and a consulting engineer for the special 
board on anti-submarine devices. 

Smith’s w^as a strong character, ambitious, 
and sometimes considered ruthless. He made 
bitter enemies and loyal friends. He was chosen 
president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers in 1929, the highest honor his 
national society could confer upon him. He was 
a member of the American Engineering Council 
and belonged also to a number of other profes- 
sional organizations. He was the author of nu- 
merous monographs and shorter articles con- 
tributed to engineering societies and pericxiicals, 
one of his best-known papers being “The Devel- 
opment of a Suspension-Type Insulator*’ (Jmtr- 
md of the American Institute of Electrkcd Engi- 
neers, August 1924). He was twice imrrieci: 
first, at Ithaca, N. Y., June 15, 1894, to Laura 
Bertha, daughter of Samuel and Ann (Saun- 
ders) Smith, and after her death in April 1910, 
to Per sis Helen Smith of New York City, Sept. 
28, 19 1 1. The second marriage was ended by a 
divorce in 1930. There were three children. 
Smith was a member of the Unitarian Church. 

ZTmr. Am. Insi. Ehc. Engimers, July 1929 ; Eke- 
trietd World, Sqjt. 24, 1927 and Dec. 15, 1928; Jmr. 
WorceMer Polytmki^ Insi., FA., Apr, 1932; 

Who m America. igsQr-3 1 ; Wko*s Wko in Mmgsmer^ 
ing, igsi; M. F. Times, FA. lo, 1933; infommtioa 
from frieods and associate im Worc^wr.l T.B.M. 
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SMITH, HARRY JAMES (May 24, 1880- 

Mar. 16, 1918), pla}"wright, novelist, seventh of 
nine children of John B. and Lucy F. (Nichols) 
Smitli, was born in New Britain, Conn. He at- 
tended the public schools there, taught for a few 
months in the district school at Cornwall Hol- 
low, Conn, and in 1898 entered Williams Col- 
lege. There he specialized in biology, studied 
one Slimmer at "Woods Hole, and the year after 
graduation (1902-03) ivas assistant in the bio- 
logical laboratory. This scientific training was 
far from wasted, as it served later to balance his 
romantic zest in life and to supply an underl3dng 
realistic attitude in his writing. After a year’s 
post-graduate work in English at Harvard, 
where he received the degree of M.A. in 1904, 
he became instructor in English composition 
(1904-05) at O'berlin. He proved to be a bril- 
liant teacher, intuitively dramatizing his work 
and carrying his classes with him by his spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. His purpose was set to- 
wrard waiting, however, and after a year he gave 
up teaching and declined every later inducement 
to return to it, A year of free lancing in New 
York City was follow’ed by one on the editorial 
staff of the Atlantic Monthly and several more 
in New York. In 1909, however, after a severe 
illness, he retired from the city, whose thrill he 
loved while its din tormented his exacerbated 
nen^es, to the peaceful surroundings of home in 
Berlin, Conn. Here, -while still near enough to 
permit freiiuent visits to the metropolis, he -was 
able to he with his family, to which his unusually 
tender devotion drew him all the closer through 
the fact that he never married 

Meanwhile, in 190S appeared his first novel, 
A»$Mee's Son, an idyllic tale of the Cape Breton 
coast which he had -visited, to escape from se- 
vere hay fever, nearly every summer after boy- 
hood This was followed in 1910 by Enchanted 
Ground, a novel of New York City, turning on 
the contrast between the bleak morality of New 
England and the morally dissolvent fascination 
of New York Then, in 1910-11, came the ex- 
traordinary success of his comedy, Mrs. Bump^ 
stead-Leigh, written for Mrs. Fiske. After this 
Acre were lean years ; partially because of mana- 
gerial iiKcanpeteiice, his plaj^ Blackbirds, Suki, 
and Oh! Imogen were not snccessful; bnt in 
1917 A Tailor-Made Man repeated the success of 
Mrs. Bumpstee^Leigk — two of the -witti^t 
comedies Ammca has^ produced— and The Lit- 
tle Teacher f prodiKjed m 1918, was also success- 
ful. 

These dramas were aH comedies of manners, 
the fiash t€ wit cvw not too profotmd 

sftuatiotis of hianan intere^ While Harry 


Smith cotdd appreciate Ibsen and Shaw, in j,;, 
own work he deliberately avoided eveiy sem* 
blance of the problem play. Battling with con- 
stant ill health, he had won a degree of fam' 
and fortune, and, what was more dear to him 
a command of the play\vright’s craft, when the 
World War interrupted his career. Always an 
intense admirer of French culture from the'davs 
of a bicycle trip through France in the summer 
of 1903, a constant reader of French literature 
with Moliere, whose picture he kept above his 
desk, as his dramatic ideal, he sympathized from 
the outset with the Allies. Soon after the en- 
trance of the United States into the war he gave 
up writing and, incidentally, an early opportunity 
to have The Little Teacher produced, in order to 
devote himself to the study of Nova Scotian 
sphagnum moss for use in surgical dressings. As 
a result he became convinced of the utility of this 
material and, almost single-handed, secured its 
adoption. He "employed helpers, found and pre- 
pared the moss, arranged hospital demonstra- 
tions, raced to W^ashington at every rhanr-. of a 
hearing, and finally won out” (Tompkins, post, 
p. xiii). Having investigated Canadian re- 
sources, at his own expense, he discovered sev- 
eral fields of the moss in British Columbia, har- 
vested it, and shipped it to France where it was 
used in military hospitals. While engaged in 
this work, he was killed near Murrayville, B. C., 
in a collision between his automobile and a train! 
Altogether characteristic of the charm of his 
conversation was the testimony of his chauffeur 
that he had not noticed the train because he was 
listening to what Smith was sa3ring. 

letters of Harry James Smith (1919) with an in- 
troduction ty Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and a brief 
sketch; Who's Who in America, 1916—17; The Record 
of the Twenty- fifth Reunion of the Class ofipoe, WH- 
liaTns College ; obituaries in the JV. Y. Times 

N. y. Herald, N. Y, Tribune. Mar. i8, 1918 ; persoaai 
acquamtance.] E S B 

SMITH, HENRY AUGUSTUS MIDDLE- 
TON (Apr. 30, 1853-N0V. 23, 1924), jurist, 
local historian, bom in Charlestoa, S. C, was 
descended through his father, John Julius Prin- 
gle Smith, from Robert Smith, 1732—1801 
the first Protestant Episcopal bishop of Soudi 
Carolina, and through his mother, Elizabeth 
(Middleton), from Thomas, brother of Arthur 
Middleton a signer of the Declaraticm erf 

Independence, -whose famous seat, ‘^Middleton 
PkceJV came into Smith's possession. Mudi of 
his early childhood -was spent at ^‘Beech Hill 
Plantation.*' A schoolboy during the Civil War, 
he -witn^sed the chaos that it brought ; he -was la 
Columbia the morning that Shennan’s army ot- 
tered, and he never forgot the destnictiQE (rf th* 
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Old Soutli into which he had been bom. After 
years in Aiken, he returned to Charleston 
for his later education, and was graduated from 
tlie College of Charleston in 1872. Having read 
law in the office of IVIcCrady & Sons, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1874, and for thirty-four 
(1877--1911) was one of the leading law- 
yers of Charleston in the firm of MitcheU & 
Smith. On June 24, 1879, he married Emma, 
daughter of 3 vlaj. Arthur Middleton Rutledge of 
FranMin County, Tenn. She, with a son, sur- 
vived him. 

Although a consistent Democrat and neirer 
an* office-seeker, in 1911 he was appointed by 
President Taft judge of the United States court 
tor the Eastern District of South Carolina, in 
which capacity he served till 1923. Tending al- 
ways to independence, his decisions in admiralty 
and dtiaenship cases were noteworthy, and he 
attracted considerable attention when he denied 
citizenship to a Syrian on the ground that the 
applicant was not white within the meaning of 
the law. Although he was austere and exacting 
on the bench, and reserved with those whom he 
had not admitted to intimacy, he possessed a sub- 
tle sense of humor and his judgments were mel- 
lowed by a secret vein of human sympathy. As 
a sportsman, he loved the out-of-doors j and as 
owner of several plantations, he planted success- 
fully both rice and sea-island cotton. He was 
also a good botanist, and during several years of 
poor health made a hobby of studying the grasses 
of the coast. Always modest and unassuming, 
he frequently amazed specialists with his knowl- 
edge of widely diverse subjects, for he was an 
expert accountant, delighted in Italian and other 
languages, and was widely read in literature, 
theology, ethnology, anthropology, and Egyptd- 
ogy. He also wrote creditable verse. Always in- 
terested in history, he was an organizer and 
member of the South Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, and for twenty years a vice-president of 
the South Carolina Historical Society. 

It is for his contributions in the field of South 
Carolina history that he is chiefiy remembered. 
A lover of the land — and himself one of the larg- 
est land-owners in the state — ^he constituted him- 
self ite historian. His writings might well 1 ^ 
caled the Domesday Book of the South Carolina 
fidewater. Beginning with ^'The Colleton Fam- 
ily in South Carolina'^ in the first volume of the 
Smtk CaroliM Hisioriccd and Genealcgiccd 
Magmine (October 1900), they concluded with 
*‘GkK)se CreeU' in the twenty-ninth volume (Oc- 
tol)er 1928). Drawn from manuscript sources, 
they all dedt with the land, tracing Ihe original 
piai® and foEowii^ the of die settlers 


of early towns and baronies, and the chain of 
ownership of river seats and settlements. All 
were illustrated with maps the author had con- 
structed from ancient plats. Of most general in- 
terest, perhaps, was his series, ‘‘The Baronies 
of South Carolina’’ (April 1910-January 1917)? 
reprinted by the South Carolina Historical So- 
ciety in 1931. Often legal in style and detailed 
in evidence, sometimes repetitious, but always 
clear and painstaking, his writings are a mine 
of information to the student of social history 
and second only to the original records in value. 

[Recollections of Mabel L. Webber and Laagdon 
Cheves ; Charleston Evening Post, Nov. 24, 1924 ; 5 . C , 
Hist, and Gened. Mag., Jan. 1928; for genealogy, 
N. y. Gened, and Biog. Record, Oct. 1897 ; IV he's 
Who in America, 1924—25 ; News and Ctmrier (Charles- 
ton), Nov. 24, 1924.] A.K. G. 

SMITH, HENRY BOYNTON (Nov. 21, 
1815-Feb. 7, 1877), Presbyterian clergyman and 
theologian, was bom at Portland, Me., the son 
of Henry Smith, a merchant, and Arixene, 
daughter of Judge Robert Southgate of Scar- 
borough, Me., and niece of Rufus King, 1755- 
1827 [g.z’.] . He was descended in the fourth gen- 
eration from John Smith who was married in 
Plainfield, Conn., in 1699. In his senior year at 
Bowdoin College, Henry Boynton Smith went 
through a religious experience which caused him 
to forsake Unitarianism, in which faith he had 
been reared, and to decide to be a minister. Grad- 
uating in 1834, he spent a year at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and the following year at B^an- 
gor Seminary. After a year’s teaching at Bow- 
doin (1836-37), he went to Europe because o! 
ill health. Here he studied philosophy, theology, 
and church history at Halle and Berlin, laying 
the foundation for the knowledge of German 
thought and historical criticism by which he 
contributed much to American intellectual life. 
Returning in 1840, he taught another year at 
Bowdoin, and at length, on Dec. 29^ 1842, was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry in West 
Amesbury, Mass. On Jan. 5 ^ ^843, he was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Lee Allen, daughter of William 
Allen, 1784-1868 scxnetime president of 

Bowdoin. His effective ministry to the congre- 
gation at West Airiesbury ended in 1847 with his 
appointment to the professorship of philosophy 
jn Amherst College, During die last two yearn 
of Ms pastorate he had also been instructor in 
sacred literature at Andover Seminary. 

Smifft's chief work l^gan in 1850, when he 
went to Uniem Theological Seminary to teach 
for twaity-f our yrars, first in the field d diurdi 
history and after 1854 in that of thcolcgy.^ His 
rq>utati<mi, steadily heightenol by his 

gavepre^getotheyoraginsfitiitkaL HegwM- 
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ly enriched its library, of which he had charge 
during his whole service. By his teaching, char- 
acter, and personal interest he deeply impressed 
the students. In theology' he was of the school of 
Jonathan Edwards, btst his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, his contact with the intellectual currents of 
the -world, his reconciling temper, and his en- 
deavor to develop independent thought in his 
students made his influence broadening and 
awakening, so that he became a conspicuous rep- 
resentative of an orthodoxy of liberal tendencies. 
His conversation, abounding in original views, 
learning, and quaint humor, quickened the think- 
ing of a wide circle of friends. The acknowledged 
intellecttial leader of the New School Presby- 
terian Church, he was moderator of its General 
Assembly in 1863. To him more than any other 
was due the reunion of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1869. 

Much of Smith’s best waiting appeared in peri- 
odicals. For many years he contributed regularly 
to the New York Evapigelist, From its estab- 
lishment in 1859 he was editor of the American 
Theological Retnew, later published under sev- 
eral different titles. His many essays and re- 
views greatly enlarged his influence. One of his 
best-known articles was that ironically entitled 
“British Sympathy with America/’ published in 
the Reiiew in July 1862, and later separately, 
which expressed the indignant disappointment 
of Northerners over what they considered British 
desertion of the cause of human freedom for 
financial gain, and po-werfully vindicated the 
course of the United States in the Civil War. 
The most important examples of his service in 
introducing German theological work to Ameri- 
cans were his Textbook of Church History (5 
vols., copr. 1855-79), ^ translation and revision 
of Johan K. L. Gieseler^'s work, and A Textbook 
of ike History of Doctrines (2 vols,, 1861-62), 
a rerision and enlargement of C. W. Buck’s 
translation of Karl R. Hagenbach’s work. In 
his History of ike Church of Christ in Chrono- 
logical Tables (1859) much excellent writing on 
church history is obscured by a cumbrous form. 
From his manuscripts there were cmnpiled 
Apologetics (1^2), Introduction to Christian 
Theology ( 1883), and System of Christian The- 
dogy (i^). ^ 

In 18^-70 Smith was in Europe in search of 
health. He taught and carried on the Review 
tmifer difficiifies until 1874 when he resigned 
his professorship. Three years later he died in 
New York City, survived by his wife and four 
children. 


f H. S. Mtotoc and A. I>. Smith, Anastry of Henri 
mynim Smith, FreSer^k Smt^mte Smith, md Ho- 
Smikgate Smith (19M); L. B. Mono- 


graph on the Southgate Family of Scarborouok If 
(1907) ; E. L. Smith, Henry Boynton Smith: 
and Work (1881 ) ; L. F. Stearns, Henry Boynton wtf 
(1892); G. L. Prentiss, Union Theological Sem fnfh 

City of N. y. (i88g); R. E. Thompson, A?' ’ ‘t 
Presbyt Churches in the U. S. (1895); New vl 
Evangelist, Feb. 15, 1877; Presbyterian Ouari 
Princeton Rev., Apr. 1877; N. V. Tribune Feb R 
1877.] R. H K ' ’ 

SMITH, HENRY PRESERVED (Oct' 23 
1847-Feb. 26, 1927), clergyman, Biblical schot 
ar, was born at Troy, Ohio, the son of Presemed 
Smith and Lucy (Mayo) Smith, and the brother 
of Richmond Mayo-Smith He was of 

Puritan descent, on his father’s side going back 
to the Rev. Henry Smith, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, who came to New England 
about 1637 and a few years later became the first 
settled pastor at Wethersfield, Conn.; on Ms 
mother’s side, to the Rev. John Mayo, first pas- 
tor of Second Church, Boston, 1650. His parents 
who were New England Congregationalists' 
moved to Ohio, where they joined the Kew 
School Presb>i:erians. After his graduation from 
Amherst College in 1869 he studied theology at 
Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he graduated in 1872. He was licensed to 
preach in 1871 and was ordained in 1875 by the 
Presbytery of Dayton. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Germany, in the winters of 
1872-73 and 1873-74, with a trip to Palestine in 
the intervening spring. On his return to America 
he first taught church history at Lane Seminary 
for a year ; in 1875 he became an instructor in 
Hebrew, and in 1876-77 went to the University 
of Leipzig in order to prepare himself more 
thoroughly for his professorship. On Dec. 27, 
1877, he married Anna Macneale of Cincinnati. 
They had four children, two of whom survivd 
their father. From 1877 to 1893 he was pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Lane. Conservative 
by nature and training — even in Germany he had 
selected conservative teachers — ^he did not at 
first touch Biblical criticism in his teaching. Btrt 
inevitably his study led him to see that the Bible 
text was corrupt, the Bible itself not infallible, 
the tradition about it untenable, and the use of 
textual, literary, and historical criticism ines- 
capable. In order not to disturb the peace of the 
church he did not publish these views at once; 
although his article on “The Critical Theori^ erf 
Julius Wellhausen” in the Presbyterian Remm 
for April 1882 aroused some suspicion of Ms 
orthodoxy, nothing came of it. For himsdf it 
was momentous, for he had become convince % 
Wellhausen’s brilliant exposition of the truth (rf 
higher criticism. It was not till he felt impdlrf 
to speak out publicly in the General Assembly erf 
the Presb3rterian Church in defense of Ourfa 
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Augustus Briggs [g.t'.], the great protagonist of 
higher criticism in the United States, that he 

was to feel the opposition of the conservatives. 
In Xovember 1892 he was tried for heresy "by the 
Presbyter}-" of Cincinnati and suspended from the 
Presbjteriaii ministry because he denied the doc- 
trine ot the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of 
the Bible; the decision was upheld on appeal to 
the General Assembly of 1894. He g^ave up his 
professorship and his home at Cincinnati, and 
from 1893 to 1898 was without official position. 
He now wrote his A Critical a}id Exegeikal 
Commentary on the Books of Samuel (1899) 
for the celebrated International Critical Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures and gave the 
Ely Lectures at Union Theological Seminary on 
The Bible mid Islam (1897). From 1898^11906 
he was professor of Biblical literature and as- 
sociate pastor at Amherst College ; from 1907 to 
1913 he taught the history of religions at Mead- 
^iile Theological School; and from 1913 to 1925 
he was chief librarian at Union Theological 
Seminary. In 1917 he was also made professor 
of Hebrew and cognate languages at Union, but 
he gave little of his time to teaching. After his 
resignation he lived in Poughkeepsie till his 
death. 

His position in the history of American schol- 
arship is secure not only because he was one of 
the pioneers who introduced modem Biblical crit- 
icism into the United States but also because he 
made important contributions to it. His Samuel, 
Old Testament History (1903), and The Re- 
ligion of Israel (1914) are standard works; his 
The Bible and Islam and Essays in Biblical In- 
terpretation ( 1921 ) rank high. In the bibliog- 
raphy appended to his autobiography. The Here- 
tic's Defeme ( 1926) , there are sixty-five titles, 
many of great value. He had a singularly charm- 
ing spirit. Though he was not eloquent or in- 
spiring as a speaker or teacher, he was always 
clear and keen in thought and speech. A fear- 
less fighter for truth and liberty, he dealt chival- 
rously, fairly, and sincerely with his opponents. 

[H. R. Stil^, The Hist of Ancient Wethersfield 
(1904), vol. II; Who's Who in America, 1926-27; H. 
P. Smith, The Heretic's Defense ( 1926) ; J. A. l^wer, 
in Am. Jmr. of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
July 1927, with portrait ; obituary in iV. y. Times, Feb. 

J927.] J.AB. 

SMITH, HEZEKIAH (Apr. 21, I737'-Jan. 
24, i&>5), Baptist clergyman, was bom in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, the son of Peter and Rebecca 
(K'ichols) Smith (F. C. TO'iry, The Ancestors 
and Descendants of Humphrey Nichols of New- 
ark, New Jersey, 1917, pp. 11-12, 18-19). In his 
j'ditfi the family moved to Morris County, N. J. 
Here, in 1756, he was baptized by John Gano 


Smith 

[^.2'.] and immediately began to contemplate en- 
tering the ministry, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of his father, who, however, yielded his 
consent at the solicitations of an older son and 
Gano. After preparatory studies at Hopewell 
Academy", he entered the College of Xew Jersey 
as a sophomore, graduating in 1762. Partly in 
the interest of his health, he started southward 
on horseback, preaching constantly during an 
itinerancy of fifteen months, during which time 
he covered over four thousand miles. At Charles- 
ton, S. C., he united with the Baptist Church, 
where he w"as ordained Sept 20, 1763. 

After his return north, he accompanied James 
Manning [g.rt] to Newport, R. I., and became 
associated with the founding and development of 
Rhode Island College (Brown University). Con- 
tinuing fiis itinerant preaching, on July 27, 1764, 
he reached Haverhill, Mass., which was to be- 
come his home. After preaching for some weeks 
at a Congregational Church, be was invited to 
become its pastor. He thereupon acknowledged 
his views as to baptism, 'which terminated nego- 
tiations; but he had already stimulated the New 
Light elements in the community, and soon there 
was organized the First Baptist Church of Ha- 
verhill. On Nov. 12, 1766, he was installed as its 
pastor. According to his diary ( Guild, post ) , he 
was married to Hephzibah Kimball of B oxford 
on June 27, 1771, though the vital records of 
Haverhill give the year as 1770. Four of their 
six children lived to maturity. 

Smith exerted a wide and varied inHuence. 
His pastorate at Haverhill was distinguished by 
evangelistic preaching and pastoral ministration 
of marked effectiveness. Its routine was fre- 
quently interrupted by missionary journeys, es- 
pecially into southern New Hampshire and the 
province of Maine, where he was instrumental 
in the organization of many churches. In the de- 
veloping life of his denomination he "was a posi- 
tive factor, notably" in the counsels of the War- 
ren Association, of which he was one of the 
organizers (1767). Through his membership on 
its committee of grievances he played a part sec- 
ond only to that of Isaac Backus in the 

persistent effort of Baptists to secure separation 
of church and state. He 'was selected to go to 
England to confer with eminent Baptists there, 
with a -view to obtaining from the British gov- 
ernment relief from the intolerable situation in 
which the Baptists felt themselves placed, but 
other responsibilities ccmpelled him to decline 
this missicm. In the field of educaticm, Ms great 
work was done for Rhode Island CoH^e. From 
his own student days Ae intimate frieni of 
President Manning, he was one erf ti« fir^ M- 
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lows appointed and for some forty years attend- 
ed assiduously to his duties. He dcYOted eight 
months, indaditig the winter oi 1769-70, to 
traveling in the South in behalf ot the college; 
securing for its needs about $2,500. At the last 
meeting of the Corporation which he attended, 
onlv a few' months tefore his death, Asa Messer 
[f.r.], one of several young men wrhom Sniitii 
had in part prepared for college -while carmung 
on his ministeria! duties at Haverhill, ivas elect- 
ed to the presidency. As regimental (1775-78) 
and later as brigade chaplain ^(1778-80) m the 
Continental Army, Smith gained a wide i^e 
and thereafter w^as generally known as Chaplain 
Smith. His character and ability won for^him 
the esteem of the higher officers, including Wash- 
ington himself. Evidences of his contemporary 
significance abound, justifying the epithet so 
often used, "‘the great man of Haverhill,” an al- 
lusion to his place of residence rather than to 
his sphere of inlluence. 

ER. A. Guild, Chapimn Smith amd the Baptists (1885), 
eires copious sedections from Smith’s journal and from 
other papers, most, if not all, of which are now at the 
Lib of Con^.; the account m B. Sprzgat, Annals 
Am. Pulpit, Tol. VI (i860), which is largely followed 
in William Cathcart, The Baptist Encyc. O 881), rec- 
ords family tradition, which, as Guild points out, is 
Incompatible with the statements in the journal, hee 
also A. S. Train, Centennial Discourse 
Hm^redth Anfdversary of the Organuation of the 
BapHsi Church, Haverhill, Mass. (1865) ; A E. Van- 
Hisi. of Ckaiham, N. I. (1921): F- B- Hot- 
manTHist. Reg. Officers of the Continental Army 
(1914).] W-H-A. 
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two years, 1875-76. ^.nd its vice-president from 
1878 until his death. He was also influential in 
starting the Dairy Board of Trade at Sheboygan 
Falls in 1872 and was its first president, serving 
a second time in that capacity in 1889. In 1871- 
72 he was a member of the state legislature. He 
was appointed a regent of the University of Wis- 
consin in 1877 by Gov. William E. Smith, tak- 
ing office the next year, and serv'ed continuously 
by successive appointments until his death. He 
was chairman of the agricultural committee of 
the regents and vice-president of the board in 
iSSp—po* 

While listening to a talk which Smith was giv- 
ing before the farmers at the Manitowoc county 
fair. Assemblyman Charles E. Estabrook con- 
ceived the idea of having a series of talks given 
by successful farm leaders at gatheringssimilar to 
teachers' institutes. Accordingly, he introduced 
into the legislature and secured the passage, in 
1885, oi a bill providing for the establishment of 
farmers' institutes. The establishment at the 
University of Wisconsin of the first dairy school 
in the United States was also largely the work 
of Smith while one of the regents. The school 
opened in 1890, the year of his death, with two 
students ; the next winter the enrollment reached 
seventy, partly as a result of reports of the fa- 
mous milk tests made at the University under the 
direction of Stephen M. Babcock. A new dairy 
building was opened in January 1892 and was 
later named Hiram Smith Hall. Besides helping 


SMITH. HIRAM (Feb. 19, 1817-May 15, 
1890), agriculturist, was a descendant of along 
line ci Quaker colonial ancestors, the first of 
whem came to America with William Penn. He 
was bom in Tinicum, Bucks County, Pa. In 
his father, Jonas Smith, moved to New 
York state. Until 1847 Hiram and his brother 
A. J. Smith, who later became associate editor of 
Hoangs Ddr^^iny, carried on the business of 
famui^, foundry work, and plow-making at the 
family hcmie in Lowville, N. Y. On Mar. 20 , 
i 8|5, Hiram married CatbeTine A. Conover, by 
whcHi ie had a sim and a daughter. Two years 
later he moved to Sheboygan Falls, Wis., where 
he spoit the rest of his life. 

Bayiiig a tract of govemnient land, he ulti- 
imtely devde^jed it into cme of the outstanding 
<Mry ferms of &e state, l^ing among the first 
in that to turn from wheat fannir^ to 

iaiiyiiig. By tibe time d the Civil War, he had 
beewae one rf the leading dairjnnen in Wis- 
consin. He was active in the early history of the 
Wisamsin Balrymcn^s Association, the gr'oup 
most largely rc^xroible for tiie Aift from grain 
fanaii:^ to He was ite prudent for 


to establish the dairy school, Smith took an ac- 
tive part in forming the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station and in building up the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. 

[Sheboygan County Nems, May 21, 28, 1890 ; Ham^ s 
Dairyman, May 23, 30, 1890 ; R.. G. Thwait^, Tlie 
Ufdv. of Wis., Its Hist, and Its Alumni C1900) ; J* l*- 
A. Pyre, Wisconsin (1920) ; H. C, Adains, “In Me- 
moriam,’^ 19 th Ann. Report of the JFir. Dairymen’s 
Asso. (1891); “Seven Wise Men of Wis.,^' in Dairy 
Farmer, Atig. i, 1919; Milwaukee Sentinel, May 16, 
1890 ; records of Univ. of Wis. Board of Regents, Ifec. 
No. 101.] W.AS — ^r. 

SMITH, HOKE (Sept. 2, 1855-Nov. 27, 
secretary of the interior, governor of Georgia, 
United States senator, was bom in Newton, N. 
C., his parents being Hosea Hildreth Smith and 
Mary Brent (Hoke) Smith. Hosea Smith was 
a native of New Hampshire and a graduate of 
Bowdoin College; his wife was a North Oro- 
linian ; both were of Revolutionary ancestry. The 
elder Smith went to North Carolina in 1850 to 
become president of Catawba College at Mer- 
ton. Six years later he was made profesOTr 
Gredc and Latin at the University of Morm 
Carolina. Forced out during the troublocs Re- 
construction time, he set up a private shod at 
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Lincolnton, X. C., in 1868, and in 1872 removed 
to Atlanta, where he was connected with the pub- 
lic-school system. The son, Holce, growing- tip 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction period, 
received little formal education, but having a 
first-class mind and the advantage of the tutelage 
of such a father, he suffered little handicap from 
lack of conventional schooling. He read law in 
the offices of Collier, Wynatt, & Collier of At- 
lanta, and was admitted to the bar in 1873. 

Smith took naturally to politics. Before reach- 
ing his majority he was chairman of the Fulton 
County Democratic executive committee. With 
the purchase in 1887 of the Atlanta I ournal^ he 
acquired an organ, edited and managed person- 
ally, which enabled him to build up a wide fol- 
lowing for the liberal and reform movements 
associated with his name. In Cleveland's third 
contest for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion (1892), Smith carried Georgia for him 
against David B. Hill, Smith was a delegate that 
year to the National Democratic Convention. In 
recognition of this service, Cleveland appointed 
him secretary of the interior. As secretary (1893- 
96), Smith wras active in furthering the cause of 
conseiwation of natural resources in the West 
and in purging the pension list of fraud. In the 
silver agitation of the nineties, he upheld Cleve- 
land's effort to maintain the gold standard. In 
the summer of 1896, before Bryan’s nomination 
at Chicago, Smith stumped the state of Georgia 
in opposition to the candidacy of Congressman 
Charles F. Crisp a leading silverite, for a 

seat in the Senate. However, with the subse- 
quent nomination of Bryan for the presidency, 
Smith took the position chat preservation of 
white control in the South demanded that his 
section support the regular Democratic nomi- 
nees. Feeling uncomfortable in Cleveland's cabi- 
net, he resigned on Sept, i, 1896. 

Ten years elapsed before Smith was again in 
politics. During those years he advocated, in the 
columns of the Jonrml as long as he controlled 
it (until 1900) and later through his friend and 
supporter, James R. Gray, the new owner, the 
more effective control of railways, and the ex- 
tension of the powers of the railroad commission. 
He urged the establishment of a high-way depart- 
ment, denounced the convict-lease system, and 
in general allied himself with and became the 
leader of the progressive and reform element in 
the state. In 1906 he offered himself as a can- 
didate for governor, along with four others, in- 
citiding Qark Howell, editor of the rival daily, 

Atlanta C onstitutwn. Smith appealed against 
thg rule and railroad domination of politico. 
Hie state railroad conmiission, he held, was 
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serving the railroads instead of the people and 
was stilling the state by maintaining excessive 
intrastate rates, especially between Atlanta and 
other interior points and the Georgia ports. 
\\ ith a view to the elimination of a purchasable 
element in the electorate, he advocated w'hat 
amounted to the disfranchisemeiit of negroes. In 
the Democratic primary, which was equwalent 
to election, he carried 122 of the 145 counties, 
and received a larger popular vote than all the 
other^ aspirants combined. He had two non-con- 
secutive terms as governor, from July 1907 to 
July 1909, and from July 1911 to November 
1911. In the primary of 1908 he was defeated by 
Joseph M. Brown, son of the war-time governor, 
Joseph E. Brown [q.c’.], whom he had suspended 
from his office as state railroad commissioner. 
Smith and Browm again contested for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1910 and Smith ivas vic- 
torious by a narrow margin. His two terms 
were marked by legislation of a distinctly pro- 
gressive type. He accomplished more in extend- 
ing the scope of social control in Georgia than 
any other governor in recent times. Under his 
leadership the General Assembly created the 
highway department and inaugurated the good- 
roads movement; it established the Department 
of Commerce and Labor ; it uprooted the convict- 
lease system, long a reproach to the state; it 
passed a new suffrage law, imposing educational 
and property qualifications for the privilege of 
voting — a law which for many years operated 
principally to deprive negroes of the suffrage; 
and it increased the railroad commission from 
three to five members, and extended its jurisdic- 
tion over power, telephone and telegraph, ex- 
press, street railway, and dock and wharf com- 
panies. The legislature also passed the first 
Southern state-wide prohibition law, though 
Smith preferred local option. 

Shortly after Smithes second inauguration 
(July I, 1911) he was elected by the l^islature 
to fill the unexpired term of United States Sena- 
tor A. S. Qay, who had died in the preceding 
fall. He did not, however, vacate the governor- 
ship until November, preferring to continue in 
office until his reform program could be enacted 
into law. In 1914 he was reelected for the long 
senatorial term, defeating his old oppcHient, 
Joseph M. Brown. He served until 1921, being 
defeated for renoroination in 1920 by Thcams E. 
Watson [g.n.]. Watson was an uncompromising 
opponent of the L^gue of Nations; another can- 
didate, Hugh M. Dorsey, supported the Wilson 
petition ; Smith favored the ^nate reservatic»is. 
Hoke Smith's prime interest as a senator ws in 
furthering the cause of educatic«, aal mxB 
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pecially education of the vocational type. He was 
ckairman of a Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education created hy joint-resolu- 
tion of Congress on Jan, 20, 1914. This commis- 
sion made an exhaustive survey (published in 
1914) out of which developed the Smith-Lever 
bill «’May 8, 1914), which resulted in a nation- 
wide extension service de\"Oted to the improve- 
ment of rural life; and the Smith-Hughes bill 
(Fel). 23, 1917), ’which provided for instruction 
in the common schools in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade, and industry, and for &e voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled civilians. He 
also secured the passage of a bill setting up a 
division of markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture. While the country was still neutral in 
the World War, Smith made a fight to force all 
belligerents to respect American rights in the 
matter of international trade. After the entrance 
of the United States into the w'ar, he "was a pow- 
erful and effective supporter of all measures 
making for the more efficient conduct of the 
struggle. He disagreed with President Wilson 
on a number of issues, notably writh reference 
to the League of Nations. 

Hoke Smith was a man of impressive charac- 
teristics. He was uncommonly large and strong; 
as a public speaker he was forceful, even elo- 
quent; as a leader he was fearless; in manner he 
was kindly and agreeable ; he made friends easily 
and held them securely. Throughout his long 
career he played an important part in the civic 
development of Atlanta. He served for years as 
chairman of the Board of Education ; he and his 
associates organized the Piedmont Hotel and 
the Fulton National Bank ; it was largely through 
his efforts that the Federal Reserve Bank was 
icealed in Atlanta. On his death, the Cofistitiition, 
which so long opposed him, said in an editorial 
(Nov. 28, 1931): ‘Tn going Senator Smith 
leaves an indelible imprint upon the history of 
the State which he served long and well.^' On 
Dec. 19, 1883, he married Birdie Cobb, daughter 

Gen. Thomas R. R. Cobb [qx'.]. They had 
four diildrcn, a son and three daughters. Mrs. 
Smith died in 1919, and chi Aug. 27, 1924, he 
married Mtzie Cra'wford of Cordele, Ga. He 
m^as m elder in the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Oitirch In Adaata. 

|A. B'. Caaffler aail C A. E^mis^ ed., Georgia 
Tol HI, 31 5^*6; Ckik Howell, Hist, of Ga. 

I; Wh 3 >*e 'IFAo w America, 1930--31 ; 
Wk&'s m ffcr ; platform of first gtilfc- 

natoriil tmtm% Atlanta Imrmd^ Sept 5, 1906 ; Simth's 
address oatlialmf his accojaplishm^its as goYcmor, 
IW., Julj I „ I ®i I ; oMtaarj wtbles, ia Atkmta Jmrmd, 
Nov. J7, 193t Kov. aS, 1931 ; 

liis gubcriRatorlal im fmr. of ike Senate of 

the €m., 1909, 12-58; 

1911, 1^. A. C. A MisL, Agfic. Eiuc. 
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in the V. S., xfSs-TQSS (1929), PP. 281-82, 361-62, 
365, 368; “Report of the Commission on National Aid 
to Vocational Education/’ House Document Xo. 1004, 
63 Cong., 2 Sess. (2 vols., 1914).] R.P.B. 

SMITH, HORACE (Oct. 28, 1808-Jaii. 15, 
1893), inventor, manufacturer, was born in 
Cheshire, Mass., and w^as the son of Silas and 
Phoebe Smith. When he was four years old his 
father, wffio -was a carpenter by trade, moved 
with his family to Springfield, Mass., where he 
found work in the United States armory. Upon 
completing the public school curriculum in 
Springfield young Smith, then sixteen years old, 
entered the armory as a gunsmith's apprentice 
and spent eighteen years there becoming an ex- 
pert gun maker. He then went to Norwich, 
Conn., and wmrked for a year with Charles Thur- 
ber [q.c".], the noted manufacturer of small arms. 
After spending a number of months in the armory 
of Eli Whitney at New Haven, Conn., making 
tools for the manufacture of rifles, he returned to 
Norwich and worked three years, 1843-46, in 
the pistol factory of Allen and Thurber. For 
three years he was in business for himself, man- 
ufacturing guns, but in 1849 gave it up to work 
for Oliver Allen in Norwich manufacturing 
whaling guns. 

About this time he turned his attention to in- 
vention, particularly to the improvement of the 
breech-loading rifle, and obtained his first pat- 
ent, No. 8317, Aug. 26, 1851. Before undeil^- 
ing its manufacture, however, he took a position 
with Allen, Brown & Luther, manufacturers of 
rifle barrels in Worcester, Mass. While there, 
about 1852, he met Daniel Baird Wesson 
a gunsmith like himself, with whom he worked 
successfully, in spare time, on perfecting a re- 
peating rifle. In 1853 they entered into partner- 
ship to manufacture the rifle in Norwich, and 
secured a patent on it, Feb. 14, 1854. In 1855 
they were induced to sell out to the Molcanic 
(later the Winchester Repeating) Arms Com- 
pany of New Haven. Smith returned to Spring- 
field and for two years operated a livery stable 
with his brother-in-law. Meanwhile Wesson 
worked on the construction of a revolver to use 
a central-fire metallic cartridge he and Smith 
had devised and patented Aug. 8, 1854, which 
contained not only the requisite charge of powder 
but also a lubricant placed within the case be- 
tween the powder and ball. In 1857 the two men 
reestablished their partnership to make the new* 
firearm and cartridge in Springfield, appl3ring 
the principle of interchangeable parts in the 
manufacture. They produced their first revolvers 
late in 1857, before receiving their patents,, 
whidi were issued July 5, 1859, and Dec. 
i860, respectively. From banning the de- 
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maud for their revolver in the United States was 
rery great, for it w^as adopted by the Federal 
military authorities ; to meet it the partners were 
compelled to build a new plant in i860, which 
had to be further enlarged periodically thereafter 
as the business grew. After 1867, when they ex- 
hibited their products at the international expo- 
sition at Paris, they secured large contracts with 
Japan, China, England, Russia, Spain, France, 
and most of the South American countries. In 
the succeeding years Smith and Wesson worked 
continually to better their revolver and cartridge, 
and not only patented a number of improvements 
of their own invention but also purchased the 
improvements of others — notably the invention 
of W. C. Dodge for extracting empty shells from 
the revolver cylinder, which they bought in 1869. 
Smith continued as executive head of the busi- 
ness for upwards of sixteen years. In July 1873 
he sold his interest to Wesson and retired. He 
served two terms as an alderman of Springfield 
and was a director of a number of industrial en- 
terprises ; at the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the Chicopee National Bank. He was 
married three times : first, to Eliza Foster, who 
died in 1836 ; second, to Mrs. Eliza Hebbard Jep- 
son, who died in 1872, and third, to Mary Lucre- 
tia Hebbard, of Norwich, Conn., who died in 
1887. He died leaving no direct descendants. 

[C. W. Chapin, Sketches of the Old Inhabitants and 
Other Citizens of Old Springfield (1893) ; C. B. Norton, 
Am. Inventions and Improvements in Breech-Loading 
Small Arms (1880) ; J. W. Roe, JEng. and Am. Tool 
Builders (1926) ; obituary in Springfield Republican, 
Jan. 16, 1893 ; Patent Office records.] q 

SMITH, ISRAEL (Apr. 6, 1759-Dec. 2, 1810), 
lawyer, politician, was horn in Suffield, Conn., 
the son of Daniel and Anna (Kent) Smith, and 
during his childhood moved with his parents to 
Rupert, Vt. The family apparently was inter- 
ested in securing adequate education and Israel 
graduated in 1781 at Yale, where an older broth- 
er, Noah, also to he prominent in the early poli- 
tics of Vermont, had graduated three years be- 
fore. After reading law with this brother in Ben- 
nington, Israel was admitted to the Vermont bar 
in 1783, and began practice in Rupert. Between 
1785 and 1790 he served four terms in the legis- 
lature, its journals showing that he was active 
in the routine work of that body but throwing 
little light on his character or interests. In 1789 
he served on a joint commission for adjusting 
boundary and title disputes with New York, and 
two years later took part in the convention which 
ratified the Constitution of the United States. 

In 1791 he was elected to the federal House 
of Representatives, having removed to the larger 
and more prosperous town of Rutland in the 
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same year. His term of service, extending from 
Oct. 17, 1791^ to Mar. 3, 1797, was not charac- 
terized by any notable achievements. Party 
alignments were still fluctuating and Smith, in 
spite of his Yale training, moved into the Jeffer- 
sonian ranks, supporting the opponents of the 
administration in their eltort to block the Jay 
Treat}’ by withholding the necessary appropri- 
ation. Throughout the remainder of his career 
he was identified with the Republican party. De- 
feated for Congress in 1797, he returned to Rut- 
land, resumed practice, reentered the legislature, 
and became chief justice, being ousted as a re- 
sult of the Federalist victor}’ of 1798. With the 
growth of Republican sentiment in ^’ermont he 
was elected to the Seventh Congress, serving 
from Mar. 4, 1801, to hfar. 3, 1803, when he en- 
tered the United States Senate, serwng until 
Oct. I, 1807. The scantily reported debates of 
that era fail to show the extent of his activity in 
the latter body, although he spoke with ability 
and vigor in support of Jefferson’s foreign policy, 
denouncing British aggressions on neutral com- 
merce (Annds of Congress, 9 Cong., i Sess., 
cols. 94-96). He resigned from the Senate in 
1807 ^pcm being elected governor, but held this 
office for one term only. His message to the leg- 
islature showed that in one matter, a more hu- 
mane treatment of convicts, he was somewhat 
in advance of public sentiment A year later his 
strength, mental and physical, having begun to 
deteriorate, he retired from public life. His un- 
fortunate condition and early death deprived the 
state of a leader wffiose ability and temperate 
views would have been very useful in the dis- 
turbed era which accompanied the War of 1812. 

Smith was married in his twenties and had 
two sons, one of whom died in childhood. His 
widow, Abiah. was married in 1 81 1 to Col. Wil- 
liam C. Harrington. 

IRecords of the Gov. and Council of ike State of Ver- 
mont, esp. V (1877), 147-48, 393-96; W. H. Crockett, 
Vermont, V (1923), 70-71 ; F. B. Dexter, Bwg. Sketch- 
es Grads. Yale Coll., vol. IV (1907} ; A. M. Bemenway, 
The Vt. Hist. Gazetteer, III (1877), 1061-H62; Bwg. 
Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Rutland Daily fferdd, Oct. 
12, 1867; date of birth and names of parents from the 
Suffield Vital Records through the courtesy of the 
Connecticut State Library ; information concerning 
Smith’s marriage from American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass.] 

SMITH, JAMES (c. I7i9”jtily n, 1806), 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
born in northern Ireland, the second son in a 
large family. His father, John, was induced to 
migrate to Pennsylvania (c. 1729) by his broth- 
ers, who had settled previously in Chester Coun- 
ty. John Smith purchased a tract of land west of 
the Susquehanna in York County and tKcaaie an 
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enter|3Tising' farmer. James attended school in 
Philadelphia under the Rev. Francis Alison 
[ar*.], studying Latipx, Greek, and surveying, and 
then read law in the ofSce of his elder brother, 
George, at Lancaster. Shortly after his admis- 
sion to the bar in 1745 he moved to Cumberland 
County, near Shippensburg, where he engaged 
in surveying and practised law when chance of- 
fered. After four or five years on the frontier 
he returned to York, which became his residence 
for the rest of his life. Although the only resi- 
dent practising lawyer in town until 1769, he 
found little business during his early years there. 
Possibly it was this fact that encouraged him to 
take up iron manufacturing on the Codorus Creek 
in 1771. The venture cost him £5,000 before he 
sold out in April 177S, Of the two managers who 
brought about this loss he once remarked, 'with 
his accustomed drollery, that ^‘the one was a 
knave, and the other a fooY (Carter and Gloss- 
brenner, post, p. 172). 

From the outbreak of trouble with the mother 
country, Smith assumed a role of leadership in 
the backcountry. In the provincial conference, 
July 1774, he read an “Essay on the Consti- 
tutional Power of Great Britain over the Colo- 
nies in America” ^''mentioned in Three Signers, 
post) and urged the non-importation of British 
goods and a genera! congress of the colonies as 
a means of securing redress for colonial griev- 
ances. Inspired by the proceedings of the confer- 
ence, he returned to York and the following 
December raised a volunteer company of which 
he was chosen captain. The company later grew 
to a battalion, and he accepted the honorary title 
of colonel, leaving active command to younger 
men. He was a delegate to the provincial con- 
vention at Philadelphia in January 1775 and to 
the provincial conference, June 18-25, 1776. An 
ardent exponent of backcountry protests against 
the hegemony of the eastern counties, in the lat- 
ter revolutionary body he helped to draft resolu- 
lutions recommending independence and to set 
the wheels in motion for Improving provincial 
defenses and for securing a new government. In 
the constitutional convention of 1776 he was a 
member of the committee to draft a new frame 
of government. Before the convention had been 
in session a week he was elected to Congress 
(July 20), and thus became a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Although left out 
of the delegation sent to Congress in February 
1777, he was reelected, Dec. 10, 1777, and served 
for the following year, declining election after 
that term. 

He was a state-rights man, vigorously oppos- 
ing all measures which might interfere with 


domestic police, while Congress met in York 
the meetings of the board of war were held in his 
office. After retiring from Congress he held but 
few political posts : he served one term in the 
assembly (1779) 1 as judge of the Pennsylvania 
high court of errors and appeals (Kov. 20"^, i;8o- 
May 10, 1781); as brigadier-general of militia 
(1782); and as counselor for Pennsylvania in 
the Wyoming controversvn In 1785 the assemblv 
again honored him by electing him to Congress, 
but he declined on account of his age. From inSi 
to 1801 he was chiefly engaged in the practice 
of law, and by the time of his retirement in iSoi 
he had acquired a substantial estate. Fire de- 
stroyed his office and practically all of his papers 
in the fall of 1805. Though regarded as somewhat 
eccentric, Smith was noted for his sharp wit, 
lively manner, and unusually retentive memory! 
An excellent conversationalist with a large store 
of anecdote, he drew around him many friends, 
especially prospective lawyers who read law in 
his office. He was married about 1760 to Eleanor, 
daughter of John Armor of New Castle, Del.[ 
who with two of their five children survived him. 

[An adequate appraisal of Smith’s life remains to be 
written. Material bearing- on his career may be found 
in the following : W. C. Carter and A. J. Glossbrenner, 
of York County (1S34), new ed. (1930), ed, bv 
A, M. Anrand ; W. H, Egle, in Pa. Maff. of Hist, and 
Btog. IV (1880), 362-64 ; J. R. Harris, “The Peculiar 
Mr. Smith, ’ m Pa. Soc. Sons^ of the Am. Rczk : Papers 
* ; *_ 19^2-13-14 upon Pa. Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence (n.d.) ; J. C. Jordan, “York, Pa., in 
the Revolution, Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Oct. 
1908 ; James Wilson, James Smith and George Ross, 
Three Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
(pamphlet, 1902); Pa. Archives, 2 ser.. Ill (1875!; 
and Minutes of the Supreme Exec. Council of Pa., vols. 
XI, XII (1852—53).] J.H.P. 


SMITH, JAMES (c. 1737-0. 1814), pioneer, 
soldier, and author, was born in the Conoco- 
cheague settlement in what is now Franklin 
County, Pa. He received only a limited educa- 
tion, but was well versed in woodcraft and hard- 
ened to the rigors of frontier life. While helping 
to cut a road from Shippensburg to join Brad- 
dock^s road at the Youghiogheny in 1755, he was 
captured by Indians and adopted into one of their 
families. He subsequently accompanied his cap- 
tors in their wanderings through the Ohio coun- 
try until his escape, near Montreal, in 1759. 
Early in 1760, he returned to the Conococheagne 
region, settled at his old home, and engaged in 
farming. 

Following his marriage, in 1763, he entered 
upon an adventurous career, embracing leader- 
ship in 1763, 1765, and 1769 of the so-called 
“Black Boys” — self-constituted rangers whose 
purpose was to defend the frontier settlements 
against Indian attacks, service as an ensign ia 
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i'-63, and service as a lieutenant in Bouquet’s 
expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1764. In 
1^66-67, with a small party, he made an explora- 
tion into southern Kentucky and Tennessee, 
which, with the exception o£ tours made by 
Henry Scaggs, a hunter, is said to have been the 
first made by Anglo-Americans into the country 
west of the Cumberland Mountains in Tennes- 
see. About 1769 Smith removed to a farm on 
Jacob’s Creek, a branch of the Youghiogheny, 
in the region that became first Bedford, then 
Westmoreland County, Pa. He was a member 
of the board of commissioners of Bedford Coun- 
ty in 1771, and of Westmoreland in 1773, and 
was a captain of militia in 1774; he was a mem- 
ber of the Westmoreland County convention in 
1776, and of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 1776- 
77. During the next two years he was engaged 
in fighting Indians in western Pennsylvania, in 
1778 being commissioned colonel of militia. 

After the close of the war, he spent most of 
the summer of 1785 in Kentucky, looking after 
some land claims, and thither he removed in 
1788, settling on Cane Ridge, in Bourbon Coun- 
ty, about seven miles from Paris. That same year 
he w-as elected a member of the convention which 
sat at Danville, Nov. 4, 1788, to deliberate about 
separation from Virginia. He was a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1792, and after- 
wards, until 1799, with the exception of the ses- 
sion of 1796, he represented Bourbon County in 
the General Assembly of Kentucky. 

Smith was somewhat of a religious enthusiast 
and for some time took an active part in the re- 
form movement headed by Barton W. Stone 
Iq.v.'] but he eventually returned to the Presby- 
terian Church, from which he had withdrawn, 
and, receiving licensure, spent much time in his 
later years as a missionary among the Indians. 
On returning from one of his missionary excur- 
sions into Tennessee, he found that his son James 
had joined the Shakers and had taken his family 
to the Shaker settlement on Turtle Creek, near 
Lebanon, Ohio. After sojourning for a short 
time with that sect, the father poured out his 
wrath upon their leaders in a pamphlet enti- 
tled Remarkable Occurrences Lately Discovered 
among the People Called Shakers; of a Trea- 
sonous and Barbarous Nature; or Shakerism 
Developed (1810), of which a second edition 
soon appeared. This brought a rejoinder from 
Richard McNemar, one of the Shaker leaders; 
Smith again appeared in print, in a pamphlet en- 
titled Shakerism Detected; Their Erroneous and 
Treasonous Proceedings . . . Exposed to Public 
View {1810) ; and was answered by McNemar 
in the following year. 
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The book which constitutes Smith’s chief tide 
to fame as an author, however, was An Account 
of the Remarkable Occurrences in ike Life and 
Travels of Col. James Smithy During His Cap- 
tivity with the hidianSy in the Years 1755 , Yd, 
Y 7 , '58 & ' 59 , printed and published by John 
Bradford in Lexington, Ky., in 1799. This val- 
uable work has been reprinted several times, and 
much or all of it has been reproduced in various 
publications relating to the Indians and pioneers 
of the Ohio Valley. In 1812, Smith published A 
Treatise on the Mode and Manner of Indian 
War, Their Tactics, Discipline and Encamp- 
ments, drawn largely from his previous Account. 

Smith was a man of quiet and taciturn char- 
acter, and much given to religious study and 
meditation. He had the courage of his convic- 
tions, however, and, when roused, displayed 
more than ordinary talent in debate. In May 
1763, he married Anne Wilson, by w'hom he had 
seven children. She died about 1783, in Penn- 
sylvania, and some two v'ears later he married 
Margaret (Rodgers), widow of Abraham Irvin. 
She died in 1800, in Bourbon County, Ky., sur- 
vived by her husband and several children bora 
of her first marriage. 

[Biog. sketch by Robert Qarke and notes by W. M. 
Daxlington, in the 1870 edition of An Account of the 
. . . Travels of Col. James Smith; biog. introduction 
to 1834 edition ; Lewns and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky\ 
(2 vols., 1874) ; Henry Howe, Hist. Colls, of Ohio (3 
vo!s., 1891); J. N. Boucher, Hist of Westmoreland 
County, Fa. (1906) ; P. G. Thomson, A BiUiog. of the 
State of Ohio (1880).] S.M.W. 

SMITH, JAMES (June 12, 1851-Apr. i, 1927), 
United States senator, Democratic boss of New 
Jersey, was born in Newark, N. J., the son of 
Irish immigrants, James and Mary (Lyndon) 
Smith. After attending private schools and St 
Mary’s College, Wilmington, Del., he embarked 
upon a business career. Beginning as a clerk in 
his father’s grocery store, he subsequently be- 
came a member of the J. H. Halsey &: Smith 
Company, engaged in manufacturing patent and 
enameled leathers, and built up one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in the country. In 1904 
he became president of the Federal Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, and for several years owned 
the Newark Advertiser and its successor, the 
Star. These and other important financial inter- 
ests gave him prominence in the business com- 
munity, but it was chiefly through his position 
as Democratic overlord that he became a power- 
ful influence in the affairs of New Jersey. 

He rose to this estate as a result of many years 
of participation in local, state, and national poli- 
tics. Beginning as an alderman ( 1^3-87) ? 
served as president of the board of worfcs^ of 
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Newark and was ckairman of the state’s delega- 
tions to the Dernccratic Xational Convention in 
1SS4, 1S923 and 1896. In 1S92 he swung Ms 
delegat;3n from David B. Hill to Cleveland, and 
the fcllowing year, ‘‘with money as plentiful as 
ug-Iy rumors” I'Kerney, post, p. 20), he was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate. There during 
his single term liis services were tindistin- 
gnished. He spoke infrequently and in voting 
generally reflected the views of *‘big business,” 
The belief that he, along with other senators, had 
speculated in sugar stocks while the Wilson tar- 
iff b:i! w’as pending resulted in a Senate investi- 
gation. Smith denied the accusation (Senate Re^ 
port 606 , 53 Cong., 2 Sess.), but a strong suspi- 
cion against him remained long after he left the 
Senate, 

Although his close alliance with the v^ested in- 
terests of New Jersey was well known and sub- 
ject to much criticism, it was not until 1910 that 
his domination cf the Democratic organization 
was threatened. Then he was prevailed upon by 
George Harvey [g.r,] to accept Woodrow Wil- 
son as the Democratic candidate for governor, 
and by ‘'steam-roller” methods in the state con- 
vention he forced Wilson’s nomination. After 
the part>’’s triumph at the polls in November, 
Smith put himself foiw’ard as a candidate for 
the Senate, despite previous assurances that he 
would not enter the contest. Wilson stood by the 
winner of the September primary, however, and 
succeeded in defeating Smith when the legisla- 
ture balloted in January 1911. In revenge the 
latter fought the Governor's legislative program, 
but without mucli success. Another effort in 
1912 to return to the Senate also failed, when he 
was beaten in the primary by Wilson’s choice, 
William Hughes. These reverses, together with 
the collapse of his private business interests in 
1915, destroyed his power and forced his retire- 
ment from public life. 

In 1S74 Smith was married to Katherine R. 
Nugent of Newark, w’-ho died in 1910. Ten chil- 
dren were born to them, of whom six survived 
their father. His death occurred in Newark, in 
his seventy-sixth year. 

IBiog. Dir. Am, Cang. (1928) ; Who*s WhotnAmer^ 
ica^ 1926-37; Jaxnes Ktrney, The Political Education 
of Woodrow Wiisan (1936) ; R. S. Baker, Woodrow 
Wiism^ vol. Ill (1931) ; R. E. Annin, Woodrow Wil- 
son ( 1934) ; N, F. Times^ Newark Sfar-Eagle, Newark 
Bverdng News, Apr. 2, 1927 ; name of Smith's mother 
from his dangliter.] A H M 

SMITH, JAMES ALLEN (May S, iS6o-Jan. 

30, 1924), political scientist, was born at Pleas- 
ant Hi Ik Ma, the son of Isaac James and Naomi 
(Holloway) Smith. His ancestors were Vir- 
ginians and Kentuckians who became large land 
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owners and slave-holders in Alissouri. As a boy 
he grew up amid the bitter political and social 
antagonisms growing out of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. He prepared for college in the 
schools of Kansas City and graduated from the 
University of Missouri in 1886. As an under- 
graduate he took a prominent part in discus- 
sion groups interested in economic and political 
subjects, and was influenced by the writings of 
Henry George. 

Immediately after graduation he entered the 
law school, received the degree of LL.B. in 1887, 
and then began practice in Kansas City. He was 
not happy in his profession, however; the nar- 
row limits of the legal life annoyed him. On 
Nov. 26, 1890, he married Doris J. Lehmann, of 
Kansas City, who appreciated his scholarly abil- 
ities and urged him to pursue work in the social 
sciences. Entering the University of Michigan, 
he came under the influence and guidance of 
Henry Carter Adams [9.2'.]. Smith’s disserta- 
tion for the doctorate was a theoretical study of 
money which refuted many of the basic conten- 
tions of the gold standard advocates ; fundamen- 
tally it was an exposition of the ideas since made 
familiar by Irving Fisher’s “Compensated Dol- 
lar.” The thesis w^as vigorously opposed by some 
members of the faculty but Smith successfully 
defended his view and received the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1894. In 1895 he was elected professor 
of economics and sociology at Marietta College. 
In March 1896 his dissertation was published, 
under the title “The Multiple Money Standard,” 
in Annals of the Ajuerican Academy of Political 
and Social Science. It at once became the sub- 
ject of controversy in the bitter monetary dis- 
cussions of that year, and the following year he 
was dropped from the faculty, ostensibly for rea- 
sons of economy, although a successor was im- 
mediately elected in his place. In 1897 he be- 
came professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, with which institution 
he remained until his death. He was dean of the 
graduate schcwl from 1909 to 1920, relinquish- 
ing the duties because of declining health. 

On the eve of another political upheaval he 
published his best-known work, The Spirit of 
American Gozfermnent (1907), which profound- 
ly influenced Theodore Roosevelt, LaFollette, 
and many of the leading Progressives. It is a 
presentation of the underlying principles of 
American government which emphasizes the un- 
democratic features, laying particular stress on 
the arrangement of checks and balances, party 
organization, judicial review, and the general 
confusion and irresponsibility of political parties. 
Because of his views Smith became the storm 
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center of hostile criticism, and repeated efforts 
were made to remove him from his professor- 
ship; but all were unsuccessful. Personally he 
was a large, handsome man, but e:xtremely mod- 
est and retiring except among intimate friends. 
He never sought a quarrel but having been en- 
gaged in one he pursued it to the bitter end. In 
his classroom he was an inspiring, fearless, and 
stimulating teacher. He was at his best, as his 
students soon learned, when his views were stiff- 
ly opposed. Repeatedly denounced as a radical, 
he was, in fact, a Jeffersonian democrat who in- 
sisted upon teaching the truth as he saw it, in his 
own field, irrespective of criticism. He more 
than once declined administrative college posi- 
tions; in 191:2, he could have been nominated for 
governor of Washington by the Progressive 
party; in 1922, he was urged to become a candi- 
date for the United States Senate ; none of these 
opportunities appealed to him ; he was a scholar 
interested in teaching. 

Despite recurring attacks of heart trouble, he 
worked steadily to complete his last book, to 
which, with the aid of his daughter, he W’as giv- 
ing final revision at the time of his death. This 
volume, The Growth and Decadence of Consti- 
tutional Government (copr. 1930), is a protest 
against the centralization of administration in 
the federal government, and against the concept 
of the modern state as a dominating influence 
rendering popular control ineffective; it is also 
a plea for increased freedom of initiative and 
authority on the part of the local government. 

[V. L. Farrington, Main Currents in Am. Thought, 
vol. I (1927), and introduction to The Growth and De- 
cadence of Constitutional Government; Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Feb. 1909, p. 138, May 1930, p. 524 ; Who's Who 
m America^ 1923-24 ; T. S. Barclay, in Mo. Alumnus, 
Apr, 1931 ; Seattle Daily Times, Jan. 30, 1924 ; N. Y, 
Times, Jan. 31, 1924,* private letters and papers.3 

E. M. 

SMITH, JAMES FRANCIS (Jan. 28, 1859- 
June 29, 1928), soldier, lawyer, colonial admin- 
istrator, was a native of San Francisco, CaL, the 
son of Patrick and Ann Smith. After a common- 
school education, he graduated from Santa Clara 
College in 1877 with the degree of B.S.; in 1878 
he received the degrees of B.A. and M.A. After 
studying law at Hastings College of the Law, 
San Francisco, he was admitted to the bar in 
January 1881 and began the practice of his pro- 
fession. On Aug. 13, 1885, he married Lillie A. 
Dunmgan of Santa Clara (d. March 1910). 
During early manhood he became actively inter- 
ested in local military affairs, and on May 6, 
1898, was commissioned colonel, ist California 
V olunteer Infantry, and commanded that regi- 
ment in the early expedition to the Philippine 
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Islands that followed the outbreak of the War 
with Spain. His regiment played a brilliant part 
in the first day’s fighting at ihe capture of the 
city of Manila (Blount, post, pp. 193-94). Upon 
occupation of the city by the American forces, 
he T,vas appointed deputy’ provost marshal, and 
in October was placed in command of the ist 
Brigade, ist Division, "\ III Army’ Corps. Early 
in January’ 1899 he vras appointed a member of 
the military commission to confer with commis- 
sioners designated by’ Emilio Aguinaldo regard- 
ing peace between the American forces and the 
Filipino insurgents. Soon afterward he took 
part in the engagement at Santa Ana, Feb. 5, and 
in the subsequent fighting at San Pedro Macati, 
Pateros, and Taguig, Feb. 15-hIar. i, 1899. He 
was officially" commended in dispatches for gal- 
lantry’ in these actions, and was placed in com- 
mand of the island of Xegros as a sub-district 
of the insular military government. 

Advanced to the grade of brigadier-general. 
United States Yolunteers, Apr. 24, 1899, he wms 
designated military governor of Xegros and sub- 
sequently military governor of the '\lsayas. So 
successful was he in winning the good-will and 
the respect of the Filipinos that during the so- 
called Philippine Insurrection the island groups 
under his control gave little or no trouble to the 
American authorities (Blount, post, p. 557; Le 
Roy, post, II, 108-10). Rather against his per- 
sonal wishes, he was made collector of Philip- 
pine customs at ^Manila, and applied to a trou- 
blesome problem of the new American govern- 
ment administrative methods that were both wise 
and efficient With the inauguration of civil 
government in the islands under William How- 
ard Taft, he was discharged from the military 
service and appointed an associate justice of the 
supreme court of the Philippines, June 17, 1901, 
an office he filled most creditably. In January 
1903 he resigned to accept the portfolio of sec- 
retary of public instruction. member of the 
Philippine Commission, which was virtually the 
cabinet of the governor-general, he was appoint- 
ed as vice-governor in January 1906. On Sept. 
20, 1906, he succeeded Henry Clay^ Ide 
as governor-general and served with great abil- 
ity and marked success until May 1909, when 
he went to the United States. During this visit 
he resigned to practise law in the United States, 
his resignation taking effect Xov. ii, It 

was during his term of office that the Philippine 
legislature met for the first time, Oct. 16, 1907, 
and it was largely due to his tactful as well as 
practical assistance that the two houses that 
formed the legislature worked in comparative 
harmcmy (Worcester, post, I, 353), In Mardi 
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igro lieTOS appointed an associate jtastice, Unit- 
ed States court of cnstcms appeals, an oiSce he 
held ftr soine eighteen years. (For his reports 
see Court of Customs Appeals Reports, vols. I- 
XVI, ipii-igag.) He served also as relief jus- 
tice for the District of Cclnmb ia supreme court 
and court cf appeals. He died at Wa?hirs1on 
after a severe heart attach that occurred while 
he was cn the bench in an important case. He 
was survived by his son (Ezenmg Stir, Wash- 
ington, post), 

(Who’s IVko in America^ ig2S-2g; Eighth Ann, Re- 
part of the Philippine CommisPm te fnc Sec'y cf War, 
1907 (3 pts., 190S) ; Report cf the Philippine Com. to 
the SePy of War, -z pts., 1503) ; J. A. LeRcy, 
The Americans in the Philippines (3 vols., 1514') ; D. C 
Worcester, Tkc Philippines Past and Present' (igi 4}, 
"voi I ; J. H. Blount,, The Am. Ccenpciicn cf the ^Philip- 
pines, iSgS-ipie {1910); Court of Customs Appeals 
Reports,, v^oL XVI (1929''!, pp. 1-14; obituary’ in Eve- 
ning Star (Wasbingtcn, D. C.), June 30, 192S.] 

CD.R. 

SMITH, JAMES McCUNE (Apr. 18, 1813- 
Kov. 17, 1865), tiegro physician and writer, was 
bom in Xew York City, the ^‘son of a slave, 
owing Bis liberty to the Emancipation Act of the 
State of Xew York and of a self-emancipated 
bondswoman'' (Frederick Douglass, My Bond- 
age and Jfy Freedom, 1855, see the introduction 
by Smith). Both were of mixed blood. In the 
Mairictiation Albmfis of the University of Glas- 
gem (1913) is the notation in his own hand, 
^^Filius naiu maximns Samiielis, M er cat arts apud 
Mew YorkF He was educated in the African 
Free School on Mulberry St, betw^een Grand 
and Hester. Here, on Sept. 10, 1824, Lafayette 
addressed the pupils and young Smith, aged 
eleven, w^as chosen to make the reply. He en- 
tered the University of Glasgow in 1832, receiv- 
ing the degrees of B.A. in 1835, M.A. in 1836 
and M.D. in 1837. Following a short period in 
the clinics of Paris, he returned to Kew York 
City to practise medicine, and shortly thereafter 
opened a pharmacy on West Broadway, said to 
be the first in the country to be operated by a 
negro. 

For twenty-five years he was a skilful and suc- 
cessM practitioner of medicine and surgery but 
Ms clMms to remembrance rest upon his writings 
and his public service in the interest of his race. 
For twenty years he was on the medical staff of 
the Free Negro Orphan Asylum. In 1846 Gerrit 
Smith of Peterboro, N. Y., donated 120,- 
€X» acres of land in that state for distribution 
arnemg tie n^oes of Mew York City. Smith, 
with two prominent negro clergymen, was chosen 
to select the names of about 2,000 heads of fami- 
lies to revive plots of land. The committee is- 
smd an address in pamphlet form (1846) ex- 


tolling the project and the genero5;t>^ of the 
donor. For a variety of reasons the venture was 
not a success. He was a consistent opponent of 
the .American Colonization Society’, formed far 
the purpose of repatriating negroes in Africa. 
In 1852 at a meeting of colored people in Albany 
X, Y., he induced the assembly to adopt a resolu- 
tion of protest against Governor Hunt's proposal 
to the state legislature for an appropriation in 
support of the colonization project. Interested 
in eveiy^ phase of negro welfare, he was promi- 
nent in Mew York activities of the Underground 
Railroad. As early as 1833 Smith was a con- 
tributor to Emancipator and from January to 
May 1839, he was an editor of the Colored Amer- 
ican. To this journal he contributed "hAbolition 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade in the French 
and British Colonies," June 9, 1838. In 1841 he 
issued in pamphlet form A Lecture on the Hay- 
tien Rezvliitiom; with a Sketch of the Character 
of Toussaint UOuverhire, and in 1844, ^Free- 
dom and Slavery for Africans” in the New York 
Tribune (reprinted in the Liberator, Feb. 16, 23, 
1844). During the short life of the Anglo-Afri- 
can2Iagazine (1859-60) he contributed riUivil- 
ization: Its Dependence on Physical Circum- 
stances,” January 1859; '‘The German Inva- 
sion,” an article on waves of immigration and 
their effects upon American life, February 
1859; ^‘Citizenship,” a discussion of the Dred 
Scott decision, May 1859; and “On The Four- 
teenth Query of Thomas Jefferson's Motes on 
Virginia,” a discourse upon the comparative 
anatomy of the white and black races, August 
1859. Throughout his career he was engaged in 
controversy in support of the physical and moral 
equality of the black race. He contributed to 
Hunfs Merchants" Magazine, April and May 
1846, an article on “The Influence of Climate 
upon Longevity” in reply to an attack upon the 
race by John C. Calhoun. He wrote one essay 
for each of the two volumes of the collection, 
Autographs for Freedom (1853, 1854). His 
writings show high scholarship, with a knowl- 
edge of the sciences, of history, and of foreign 
languages and literature. He was thought to be 
the most scholarly negro writer of his day by 
Henry Highland Garnet [g.z/.]. At the request 
of the congregation of the Fifteenth Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington, D. C., he wrote 
the introduction on the ‘Fife and Labors of Rev. 
Henry Highland Garnet” for Garnet's A Memo- 
rial Discourse (1865). In 1863 he accepted an 
appointment as professor of anthropology at 
Wilberforce University, but failing health pre- 
vented his teaching, and he died after a prolonged 
illness from heart disease at his home in Wil- 
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Hamsburg, Long Island, whither he had moved 

in 1864. He left a widow and five children. 

[Medic. Reg. of the City of N. Y., 1866; Jour, of 
Megro Hist., Apr. 1916, Apr. 1931; G. W. Williams, 
Hist, of the Negro Race in America (2 vols., 188:2) ; 
C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History (5th ed., 
1928) ; D. A. Payne, Recoil, of Seventy Years (1888) ; 
Vernon Logg-ins, The Negro Author (1931) ; New 
York Tribune, Nov. 18, 1865.] J.M. P. 

SMITH, JAMES PERRIN (Nov. 27, 1864- 
Jan. I, 1931)? paleontolog-ist, geologist, and 
teacher, was born near Cokesbnry, AbbeviHe 
County, S. C., the son of the Rev. James Francis 
and Juliana (Forster) Smith. The Smith fam- 
ily was of English origin and had settled in Vir- 
ginia, moving later to South Carolina. The boy 
received his early education at home until the 
family moved to Spartanburg where he entered 
the preparatory school of Wofford College. 
From 1876 to 1879 'was tutored by his brother, 
Charles Forster Smith and in 1884 was 

graduated with the B.A. degree from the college. 
Two years later he received the M.A. degree 
from Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
He then taught in the Nashville high school until 
1888 when he -was appointed assistant chemist 
and geologist for the newly organized Arkansas 
Geological Survey. 

A desire for further study led him to resign 
his position and to go to Germany in 1890. He 
worked at the University of Gottingen in pale- 
ontology under Professor von Koenen and in 
mineralogy under Professor Liebisch, receiving 
the Ph.D. degree in 1892. After a brief period 
of study under von. Zittel at Munich he returned 
to the United States to accept a position as the 
associate of John Casper Branner [q.v."] in the 
department of geology at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. He taught historical 
geology, paleontology, mineralogy, crystallog- 
raphy, and petrography until 1905 when he was 
made professor of paleontology. The study of 
the ammonites particularly absorbed his interest 
while at Stanford. He made numerous collecting 
trips to study the stratigraphy of various parts 
of western United States. He also came to be 
regarded as an authority on the geology of Cali- 
fornia and in 1916 superintended the compila- 
tion of a geological map of the state and prepared 
a descriptive report to accompany it. 

From 1895 to 1906 he was assistant geologist 
in the United States Geological Survey and, 
from 1906 to 1924, geologist. His life-timework 
on the ammonites group culminated in the publi- 
cation of a notable series of studies by the Sur- 
vey: The Carboniferous Ammomids of Amer- 
ica^ Monographs of the United States Geological 
Survey, volume XLII (1903); The Triassic 
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Cephalopod Genera of America, Professional 
Paper 40 (1905) ; The Middle Triassic Marine 
Invertebrate Faunas of North America, Profes- 
sioml Paper 83 ( 1914) ; Upper Triassic Marine 
Inz*ertebrate Faiijias of N orth America, Profes- 
sional Paper 141 (1927) ; and Lower Triassic 
Amnionoids of North America, Professional 
Paper 167 (1932). He published more than 
fifty other papers in various scientific journals 
and collections. In 1925 he was elected to mem- 
bership in the National Academy of Sciences, 
and on Apr. 24, 1928, received the Mar>- Clark 
Thompson Gold Medal for his work in geology 
and paleontology. During thirty-seven years of 
teaching, Smith built up a solid following of stu- 
dents and took an intimate part in the Hie of the 
university. The social as well as the academic 
atmosphere of the college classroom appealed to 
him; he was fond of sports and possessed an un- 
failing sense of humor. At his death he was 
survived by his wife, Frances Norris Rand, to 
whom he had been married on x\ug. 19, 1896, a 
daughter and three sons. 

[Personal Imowledge; information from the family; 
Who^s IVho ifi America, 1930^31 ; Science, Apt. 10, 
1931 ; Stanford Illustrated Rev., Feb. 1931 ; San Iran- 
cisco Escaminer, Jan. 2, 1 93 1 . J g 5 

SMITH, JAMES YOUNGS (Sept. 15, 1809- 
Mar. 26, 1876) , manufacturer, governor of 
Rhode Island, was born in Poquonoc village, in 
the town of Groton, Conn., the son of Amos Den- 
ison and Priscilla (Mitchell) Smith, the latter a 
descendant of Priscilla Mullins who came to 
Plymouth in the Mayflower. Born in humble 
surroundings. Smith rose to positions of promi- 
nence and responsibility by reason of native abil- 
ity, indefatigable industry, and a securely found- 
ed reputation for unquestionable integrity. His 
formal education was such as could be obtained 
by intermittent attendance at a district school, 
and it ended when he w^as thirteen years old. At 
that time he became a clerk in the general store 
of his native town. In 1826, having e:x:hausted 
the opportunities of this limited position, he 
moved to Providence and entered the counting- 
room of Aborn Si Smith, lumber dealers. In 1830 
he had made himself sufficiently important in 
the business to be admitted to partnership, and 
in 1837 he assumed full proprietorship. On Aug. 
13, 1835, he married Emily Brown, daughter of 
Thomas Brown of Providence. They had three 
children, a son who died young, and two daugh- 
ters. Brown was a successful cotton manufac- 
turer and through him Smith began to turn his 
attention and his investments from the lumber 
business to that of cotton. In 1843 he enter«i into 
a partnership with his brother Amos, under tlie 
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ftini E.arzie &t A, D. & J. . bmitlij and engaged 
in the rr.amjfa'Ctnre of ccttr.n goods, and in carol- 
ing on a whDlt^^ale merchar/Iire business. To 
thrse enter;. rises, as to all his financial ventures, 
he oave the n:ost careiul and constant personal 
attenticn. S tone of the mills being at a consider- 
able rbbtance from Providence, he frequently 
made iang haurneys at night to avoid encroach- 
ing on the working hours of the day. In 1862 he 
wfthdr-w ft'tn: oartnershi? with his brother and 
organized the Tames Y. Smith Manufacturing 
Coniparny ovhich, ovith the admission of his sons- 
in-law, became James Y. Smith, Nichols & 
Eogers. 

sVdth found time for official public service. 
He was long a member cf the Providence school 
committee, and for two years (1855? ^^56) he 
was mayor of the city. In 1S61 he was nonii' 
nated for governor by the Republican party hut 
was defeated in the election. Two years later^he 
was reriominated and this time was successful. 
He held the cftce from 1S63 to 1866, declining 
to serve longer. In 1S65 he had established an 
unequaled record when he received a majority 
vote in every town and ward of the state. His 
pericd of service as governor fell within the diffi- 
cult pericd of the Civil Y'ar, and though he gave 
himself unsparingly to furthering the purposes 
and orders of the federal government, he did not 
escape criticism. Rhode Island had refused to 
draft its citizens to complete the quotas required 
of it, and it was necessary to hire recruiting offi- 
cers and otter bounties, a method which required 
the raising and handling of large sums of money. 
In some instances fraudulent practices devel- 
oped and Governor Smith’s political enemies en- 
deavored to lay upon him a certain measure of 
responsibility. It proved impossible to attach any 
real blame to him. however, and his reputation as 
a disinterested leader in public affairs was un- 
disturbed. 

To an unusual degree he enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of his fellow citizens, evidenced, 
among other ways, by the frequency with which 
his sendees as director were sought by local 
banks and insurance companies and as a member 
of committees to carry out public -works. He 
wms a man of sensitive sympathies, and his phi- 
lanthropies were extensive. No intermediary was 
permitted to act for him, his contacts with those 
whose poverty or distress had brought them to 
his notice were always personal. For years he 
was the outstanding figure of Rhode Island. 

Men and OM Families af R, I, 
(1908 1 ; The Bwg, Cfc. Representative Men of R, /. 
it Ml}; Charles Carroll, R. L: Three Centuries of 
Democracy vol. II ; Frezddmee Jour.^ Mar. 27, 

18764 E.R.B. 
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SMITH, JEDEDIAH STRONG fjnne 24, 
1798-May 27, 1831), trader, explorer, was the 
son of Jedediah Smith, a native of New Hamp- 
shire. Born in Bainbridge, Chenango Ccuntj, 
New York, he received a fair English education, 
acquired a little Latin, and learned to write a 
good hand. At thirteen he became clerk on a 
Lake Erie freighter, learning business methods 
and presumably meeting traders returning from 
the Far West to hlontreal from whom he imbibed 
an ambition for adventurous wilderness trade. 
Testimony concerning the time of Smith’s arri- 
val at the frontier is conflicting. He may have 
been in St Louis as early as 1816, or he may 
have gone there several years later. 

Gen. William Henry Ashley [g.ct], who or- 
ganized his Rocky IMountain trade in 1822, prob- 
ably had Smith in his employ from the first. It 
is certain that the latter was on the upper Mis- 
souri with Ashley in 1823, and continued with 
him thereafter until, at Great Salt Lake in the 
summer of 1826, Ashley sold his business to 
Smith, David E. Jackson, and William L. Sub- 
lette, all trusty lieutenants of the previous years’ 
campaigns. These three men now carried on the 
Rociq^ Mountain trade till the summer of 1830, 
when they sold out to other mountain men, among 
them James Bridger [g.rt]. 

It w’as in the period 1826-30 that Smith made 
the journeys on which his fame as an explorer 
rests. He had already become familiar with the 
trade of the Columbia region, contested by the 
British, and he now proposed to investigate the 
Southwest and the practicability of penetrating 
the Oregon country from California. Leaving 
Great Salt Lake in August 1826, with seventeen 
men, he passed through the nations of the Utes, 
the Paiutes, and the Mohaves, and entered Cali- 
fornia from the hlohave desert, on Nov. 27, 
reaching the Mission San Gabriel, where he was 
kindly received. The governor of California was 
suspicious of him, how^ever, and it was only 
through the intercession of Capt. W. H. Cun- 
ningham of the ship Courier, of Boston, that he 
escaped imprisonment and received permission 
to lead his party back across the mountains. His 
plan to go north into Oregon was temporarily 
frustrated. 

Smith proceeded eastward and northward to 
the valley of King’s River whence, in February 
1827, he tried to cross the mountains and failed. 
He then moved farther north, to the American 
River, established camp for his main party, and, 
taking with him two companions, in May crossed 
the mountains, probably on the line of the pres- 
ent railway (Merriam, post). He did not chance 
upon the Humboldt River, and made his dreary 
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wav to Salt Lake over the unrelieved desert. 
About a month later he retraced the previous 
Year’s route, this time with a company of eigh- 
teen men, but the Mohave Indians, probably in- 
stigated thereto by the Californians, attacked the 
party treacherously, killing ten and plundering 
goods and papers. 

With the remaining eight, Smith reached San 
Gabriel Mission, secured a few necessaries, and 
turned northeast to join the men left on the 
American. He found them in sad plight, which 
he was unable to relieve. Jeopardizing his own 
liberty, which would have been lost had not a 
group of American skippers at Monterey come 
to his aid, he now put himself in the hands of 
Governor Echeandia and finally gained permis- 
sion to purchase supplies and leave the country. 
He wintered in the Sacramento Valley, but in 
April 1828, instead of crossing the mountains 
easbvard or directly northward, he headed north- 
west and on June 8 reached the seacoast at the 
mouth of Klamath River. On July 14, he had al- 
ready crossed the Umpqua on the w^ay to the Wil- 
lamette, his chosen route to the Columbia, when 
the Umpqua Indians massacred all his men save 
two. Smith and John Turner followed the Wil- 
lamette route to Fort Vancouver, where they 
found Arthur Black, the other survivor. Dr. John 
McLoughlin aided Smith to recover his 

property, kept him as guest till March, and gave 
him a passage up the river to the Spokane, 
whence he made his way, over ground already 
familiar, to Pierre’s Hole, the new rendezvous. 

Smith retired from the Rocky Mountain trade 
the following year. In 1831 he entered the Santa 
Fe trade and toward the end of May, at a water 
hole near the Cimarron, he was surrounded by 
a body of hostile Comanches and killed. He was 
the first explorer of the Great Basin, the first 
American, so far as is known, to make his way 
into California from the east and out of Cali- 
fornia from the west. His road to Oregon is in 
part identical with the modern Roosevelt High- 
way along the coast. Smith was a gentlemanly 
character and a devout Christian, reared under 
Methodist influences. 

[The chief source is H. C. Dale, The Ashley-Smitk 
Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to 
the Pacific, 1822-1829 (1918) ; M. S. Sullivan, The 
Travels of Jedediah Smith (1934), prints a more re- 
cently discovered transcript o£ a narrative of Smith’s, 
and a fragment of his journal, together with other pre- 
viously unpublished documents ; see also H. D. Fisher, 
“The First Smith of California,” Am. Mercury, Sept. 
1928. For Smith’s route east from California, this 
sketch follows the interpretation of C. H. Merriam^m 
“First Crossing of the Sierra Nevada : Jedediah 
Smith’s trip from California to Salt Lake in 1827,” 
Sierra Chib Bull,, vol. XI, no. 4 (1923), which differs 
from that of Dale and Sullivan. The date of birth given 
above is from a eulogy in the Illinois Metgasine, June 


1832 another ^date. Jar. 6. 1799, appears in a photo- 
graphic facsimile of a family Bible record, dated :Ss4, 

printed in Sullivan, ante.] 

SMITH, JEREMIAH (Xov. 29, lys^Sept. 
21, 1842), congressman, governor of Xew 
Hampshire, jurist, was born in Peterborough, 
N. H., one of the younger members in a typical 
pioneer family of ten children. His parents w’ere 
William Smith, an emigrant from the Xorth of 
Ireland, and Elizabeth iMorisc-n) Smith. From 
his Scotch-Irish ancestrv* Jeremiah derived hab- 
its of thrift, capacity for hard work, caustic wit, 
and a tendency to hardness and austerity. His 
early education was scanty but he possessed a 
native fondness for books and profited from such 
opportunities as the itinerant teachers of the day 
provided. After further study under more com- 
petent preceptors he entered Harvard College in 
1777 and remained two years, his studies inter- 
rupted by a tour of dut3’' with the Xew Hamp- 
shire contingent sent to oppose Burgoyne’s in- 
vasion. During this term of service he was 
•wounded at Bennington. Because of the unsatis- 
factory conditions at Harvard, due to the Revo- 
lution, he completed his course at Queen’s Col- 
lege (Rutgers College), graduating in 1780. 

For some years thereafter he served as a 
teacher in various localities in Xe'w Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, studying law meanwhile. In 
1786 he was admitted to the bar at Amherst, in 
Hillsborough County, X". H. The unsettled con- 
ditions following the war and the opportunities 
afforded by the establishment of new institutions 
provided a rare opportunitv" for constructive 
work. He spent ten years at Peterborough, dur- 
ing which period he entered political life through 
the familiar school of town government In 1790 
he w^as elected to the Second Congress and a 
year later served in the Xew Hampshire consti- 
tutional convention which did so much to estab- 
lish the governmental system of the state. He 
was an industrious but not particularly promi- 
nent member of Congress until his resignation, 
July 26, 1797. He took advantage of the enlarged 
opportunities for study provided by Philadelphia, 
fcHowed the work of courts and government de- 
partments, became an intimate of many of the 
great Federalist leaders, imbibed a fair share of 
their distrust of democratic institutions, learned 
to hate French influence and Jeffersonian doc- 
trines, and on Mzr. 8, 1797, married Eliza Ross 
of Maryland, whom he met at the capital. 

He gave up his congressional career to accept 
appointment as United States attorney for the 
New Hampshire district, and bought a home at 
Exeter. In 1800 he became judge of probate for 
Rockingham County, and his legal knowledge 
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enabled him to improve and clarify the unsatis- 
factory administration of this branch of New 
Hampshire law. He prepared a treatise on pro- 
bate law, which, while it was not published, had 
considerable induence, being frequently consult- 
ed, it is said, by members of the New Hampshire 
bar. On Feb. 20, iSoi. cn the recommendation 
of John hlarshall, he was appointed circuit 
judge by President Adams, but his tenure of 
ofhce w'as scon terminated by the repeal of the 
act establishing these courts by the Jeftersonian 
majority in Congress. On Hay 17, 1802, he be- 
came chief justice of New Hampshire and for 
the next seven years rode on circuit, studied in- 
defatigabht, and worked to raise the standards 
of bench and bar in wdnat was, in many respects, 
a pioneer community. Jeremiah Mason testified 
that Smith had done much to remedy the “’most 
intolerable evil of a bad administration of jus- 
tice’^ resulting from vague and uncertain judicial 
decisions, *'by establishing and enforcing a more 
orderly practice, and by strenuous endeavors to 
conform all judicial decisions to known rules 
and principles of law’’" (klorison, post, p. 210) ; 
and the competent historian of the New Hamp- 
shire bar declares that “Judge Smith did more, 
perhaps, for the improvement of the jurispru- 
dence of the State than any other man’’ (C. H. 
Bell, post, p. 61). 

In 1809 he resigned the chief justiceship to 
serve a single term as governor, but without sat- 
isfaction either to the Federalist party, the state 
at large, or himself, his talents being judicial 
rather than political He then resumed private 
practice but again served as chief justice from 
1813 to 1816 during a stormy period when the 
courts rvere undergoing a reorganization, of 
dubious constitutionality, at the hands of the Fed- 
eralist majority. With the defeat of the Federal- 
ists he returned to private life. Immediately he 
became associate counsel— with Daniel Webster 
and Jeremiah Mason — ^for the trustees of 

Dartmouth College in his most celebrated case, 
The Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. Wood- 
tmrd. (For Smith’s argument before the su- 
perior court of New Hampshire see Timothy 
Farrar, Report of the Dartmouth College Case, 
1819.) In 1820 he retired from practice. 

He had lived frugally and accumulated a com- 
petence sufficient to maintain him comfortably 
acOTrding to the modest standards of the time. 
His life in retirement was saddened by the death 
of his wife and the last of their five children. On 
Sept 20, 1831, he married, second, Elizabeth 
Hale of Dover, N. H., and a son, Jeremiah [g.z\], 
was bom on July 14, 1837, In tiis declining years 
Smith showed no diminution of mental vigor. 


and he gave time and energy^ to local enterprises 
and causes, rendering valuable service to Phi^ 
lips Exeter Academy, and attracting interest and 
attention as one of the last surviving Elder 
Statesmen of the Washington era. In 1842 "he 
sold his Exeter estate, in order to lighten the 
responsibilities of his executors and dependery^ 
and moved to Dover, where his death occurred 
a few months later. 


U. H. Monson, Ltf^ ofJhe Hon. Jeremiah Smith 
LLJj, (1845), based on onginal sources: some 
ot letters m the William Piumer Papers, Lib of Cor? • 
Jeremiah Smi 4 , Jr Decisions of the Superior fn'i 
Supreme Courts of N. H., from zSo2 to 1809 and from 
18 IS to z8i6. . . Tenth Extracts from Judge Smith’s 
Manuscript Treatise on Probate Law (1870? 
in Mar 1879 : C. H. Bell! TfeXS 

(md Bar of ISi, H, (1894) ; Albert Smith, Hist of the 
Town of Peterborough, ... iV. /f. (1876) : C. H Be” 
Hist, of the Town of Exeter, N. H. (1888) ; Bioa 
Am. Cong. (1928) ; Boston Daily Advertiser Sent 

w.As:” 


SMITH, JEREMIAH (July 14, 1837-Sept. 3, 

1921 ), jurist and law teacher, w^as born in Exeterl 
N. H., son of Jeremiah Smith [g.ct], then in his 
seventy-eighth year, and his second wife, Eliza- 
beth Hale, daughter of William Hale of Dover. 
His father had been a congressman, governor of 
New Hampshire, and chief justice of the New^ 
Hampshire supreme court. In 1843 the %vidowed 
mother settled on a farm m Il<ee, A . H., whe^e 
the boy was taught by her and at a district school 
From 1849 to 1853 he attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Entering Harvard College as a soph- 
omore, he graduated in 1856 with high rank. He 
studied law under Daniel M. Christie of Dover 
and for a year at Harvard Law School, 1860-61. 
After admission to the bar in Strafford County, 
N. H., in 1861, he practised in Dover, On Apr. 
5,^ 1865,^ he was married to Hannah M., daughter 
of Daniel K. Webster of that city. She died in 
1904, leaving a daughter and a son. 

On Oct. 16, 1867, 'when only thirty, Smith was 
appointed associate justice of the supreme court 
of Ne'w Hampshire, then a very strong court 
which included Ira Perley as chief justice 
and Charles Doe [q.zf.l . Smith’s decisions often 
dealt with questions on which there was little 
precedent. ^Instead of limiting himself to the 
immediate issue, he endeavored to solve general 
problems. His mind was greater than his task. 
As he said later to his students, “I know judges 
make law— Fye done it myself.” His decision, 
for example, in Eaton vs. Boston, Concord Sc 
Montreal Railroad (51 N. H. Reports, 504) es- 
tablished the meaning of ^^taking” by eminent 
domain. His opinions are “learned 'without pro- 
lixity, full of common sense, but searching first 
for legal principles, lawyer-like, convincing, 
sane” (Beale, post, pp. 2-3). 
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The lieaTy, confining trial work then required 
of his court so wore upon Smith that he was 
threatened with tuberculosis and resigned on 
Tan 2 ^, 1874. He restored his health by several 
winters in Minnesota* Meanwhile, he prepared 
his father’s judicial opinions for the press and 
occasionally participated in legal consultations 
and hriefs. In 1882 he reopened his office in 
DoTer and at once became a leader of the state 
bar, frequently acting as referee and arguing 
many cases before the supreme court. 

In 1890, at the age of fifty-three, chance 
brought an abrupt change in his work. A lec- 
ture he gave on Legal Ethics to Harvard students 
so impressed President Eliot, who happened to 
be in the audience, that a month later. Mar. 

Smith was appointed Story Professor of Law. 
In September 1890 he settled at 4 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge, a house formerly owned by Richard 
H Dana [g.c-'.l , and began twenty years of teach- 
ing at the Harvard Law School. His subjects 
were torts, agency, corporations (then a new 
course), persons, and interpretation of statutes. 
He had a wide experience in the application of 
law and an illuminated common sense which 
checked the excess of mere theory. The per- 
sonality of “Jerry’’ Smith furnished p large an 
inspiration to his pupils as his direct instruction. 
"The beauty of his character and the charm of 
his kindly smile and noble face attract^ all with 
whom he came in contact. He was simple and 
direct of speech and manner, courteous and un- 
feignedly democratic in his dealings with all” 
(Wiliiston, post, p. iS^)* class, however 
large, was never to him merely a collective unit 
(Wiliiston, quoted by Beale, post, p. $)• He bad 
a remarkable gift for remembering persons,^ and 
he recognized and cultivated the separate indi- 
vidualities of his students. Precise and thorough 
as he was in defining legal rights and duties, he 
had little respect for the man who always insists 
on those legal rights, and will not do more than 
law requires. It was his wont each year, after 
showing how few positive acts were demanded 
hy law, to recommend the students to read the 
last part of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, and thus to call to mind the obligations 
above and beyond law. His case books in torts 
and other subjects display sagacity in finding 
significant decisions. His numerous legal arti- 
cles broke new ground on several important ques- 
tions, particularly ""Crucial Issues in Labor Liti- 
gation” (Harvard Law Review, February— April 
1907). 

In the summer of 1910 he retired from teach- 
ing but not from work. Several hours of each 
day he spent in the Law School library, ‘learn- 


ing the law all over again.” Several of his best 
articles were written in this period. Though he 
taught students no longer, his younger colleagues 
delighted in learning from him. His powers re- 
mained unbroken until past the age of eighty- 
four. After a week’s illness he died at St. An- 
drews, New Brunswick, which had long been his 
summer home. His son Jeremiah ^iS 70 ~^ 935 ) 
was a noted lawyer, prominent in international 
affairs, whose work as financial adviser to 
Hungary after the AVorld War is regarded as 
saving that country from the consequences of 
financial ruin. 

[J. H. Beale, “Jeremiali Sraitii,’® Harvard Lam^Rev., 
Nov. 1921 ; Samuel Wiliiston, “Jeremiah Smith,” Har- 
vard Graduates' Mag., Dec. 1921; Boston. Transcript, 
Sept. 6, 1921 ; Eugene Wambaugh, “In re J. S./’ Green 
Bag, Dec. 1 904 ; secretary’s reports, Harvard Coll, 
Class of 1856; The Centennial Hist, of Harvard Law 
School (1918); lVh(/s Who in America, 1920—21; 
Smith’s opinions in 47-54 A. H. Reports,] 2. C., Jr. 

SMITH, JOB LEWIS (Oct. 15, 1827-June 9, 
1897) J physician, was born in the township of 
Spaff ord, Onondaga Count}^, N. Y. He was de- 
scended from John Smith, one of the founders 
of Milford, Conn. ; Ms grandfather, Job Smith, 
and his father, Lewis Smith, served as office^ 
in the Revolution; the latter was also active in 
the political life of Onondaga County and was a 
member of the state legislature in 1829. He mar- 
ried Chloe Benson, a descendant of a Ivlassa- 
chusetts Puritan, and she bore him five children, 
one of whom, Stephen Smith [q.c*.], was later a 
distinguished surgeon in New \ ork City. Job 
Lewis Smith was the youngest child. 

The boy passed the early years of his life on 
his father’s farm and attended the village school. 
Thence he went to Homer Academy in Homer, 
Cortland County, N. Y., to prepare for Yale Col- 
lege, where he obtained the degree of B.A. in 
1849. accordance with the custom of his times, 
he entered a medical apprenticeship under the 
tutelage of a practising physician, and attended 
lectures at the Buffalo IVIedical College, coming 
under the influence of the famous clinician, Aus- 
tin Flint, 1812-86 [g.c’.]. Through him Smjth 
obtained an intemeship in the Buffalo Hospital 
of the Sisters of Charity, spent one year there, 
and then entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, receiving his de- 
gree of doctor of medicine in 1853* He immedi- 
ately began a private practice which he pursued 
with great devotion for forty-four years. His 
first office was at 137 West Forty-ninth Street, 
then considered far uptown in New York, and 
his first patients were the poor, from whom he 
received little or no material remuneratioii hut 
to whom he gave faithful service evoi at the 
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hdght of his career. In the course of general 
practice, he developed an especial interest in the 
diseases of children. He is an excellent example 
of the specialist cf the nineteenth centtirv to 
whom a special held was often merely one chap- 
ter, albeit one mc^-re affecticnately studied, in the 
beck of general medicine. In 1869 he incorpo- 
rated the fruit of his studies and personal ex- 
perience in a textbook, A Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Infancy and ChildhoGd, which passed 
through eigiit editions in tne next tweniy-se's-en 
rears. It is apparently one of the earliest of 
American publications dealing with the diseases 
of children in their entirety and as a specialty, 
and sixty years later is still interesting because 
its shrewd observations of disease were drawn 
from a wealth of personal experience centroHed 
and amplified by an intimate contact wdth scien- 
tific literature. Its many editions were not mere- 
ly reprints, but followed faithfully, though criti- 
cally, the essential changes in medical opinion. 

Smith’s skill as a clinician and teacher brought 
him fame as cue of America’s leading pe^- 
atricians, a preeminence which he shared with 
Abraham Jacobi He was called to 

the sendee of eight prominent Xew \ark hos- 
pitals, lectured on the diseases of children at the 
Bellevue Hospital Ivledical College, was profes- 
sor of morbid anatomy there in 1871-72, and in 
1876 became clinical professor of the diseases of 
children at Bellevue, sixteen years after the first 
special chair of pediatrics had been created for 
Jacobi at the Xew York IMedical College. Smith 
held his professorship for tw’enty years, retiring 
in 1896 as professor emeritus. He was a founder 
of the American Pediatric Society, and in 1890 
w*as elected its second president He married, 
Apr. 22, 1858, Mary Anne, daughter of George 
Hannah, by whom he had seven children. A 
son died in 1889, shortly after entering upon the 
practice of medicine; four daughters survived 
their father. 

[F. H. Garrison, “Historv of Pediatrics/® in 1 . A. 
AM, Pediatrics, voL I (1923) ; E. H. Grandia, in H. A. 
Kelly and W. L, Burrage, Am. Medic. Biags. (1920); 
Ellsworth Eliot, in Trans. .V. Y. Acad, of Medicine, 
i8p6-igoi (1903) ; John Shrady, in Trans. Af. Y. State 
Medic. Asso., vol. XIV (1897), with portr. and bibliog. 
of Smith’s publications; OiAt Record Grads. Yak 
Vmv., 1897 ; Record of the Graduated Members of the 
Class of li49 of Yale Coil. (1^7$) I Gen. Alumni Cat., 
y. UmtK . . . Medic. Alumni (1908) ; Archwes of 
PeimtricSj July iBgj; N. V. Times, June 10, 1S97.] 

H.S.R— e. 

SMITH, JOEL WEST (Sept. 17, 1837-May 

9, 1924), educator of the blind, vras of New Eng- 
land stock and was born in East Hampton, Conn., 
to Delia Elliot (West) Smith, a minister's 
daughter, and John William Burke Smith, a 
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farmer. He was educated in the public schools 
and at a local academy. Having a bent for busi- 
ness, he became postmaster and manager of the 
village store. At the age of twenty-four, while 
celebrating the Fourth of July, he was blinded 
for life. Entering the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, he learned piano tuning and became in- 
structor in that subject there in 1866. In 1872 he 
was called to London to open a department d 
tuning in the new Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. After three years he returned to Perkins, 
where he so built up his department that he se- 
cured and held for it the yearly contract of keep- 
ing in tune and repair the pianos of the Boston 
public schools. Being an ingenious mechanic he 
worked out such devices for the use of the blind 
as tangible maps and improved writing appli- 
ances, one of which was a machine for typewrit- 
ing in Braille letters. His scientific revision cf 
Braille’s alphabet, known as American Braille, 
received increasing recognition until the de- 
mand for world-Avide uniformity caused it to be 
superseded. For four years he edited, published, 
and largely financed the Mentor, 1891-94, the 
first magazine published in the United States for 
the blind. He introduced the use of the type- 
writer at Perkins, working out for himself the 
now common touch method of using it. 

In 1894 he left Ivlassachusetts permanently for 
his native East Hampton, where he owned prop- 
erty and where he voted. A public-spirited citi- 
zen, he served repeatedly on church and village 
improvement committees, was one of the promi- 
nent men of his towm, and became a trustee of the 
Connecticut School for the Blind. His geniality” 
and humor made people forget that he was blind, 
and at Perkins he was counselor and popular 
leader. He had, however, a mercurial tempera- 
ment, his periods of depression becoming pro- 
nounced as distressing disabilities came upon 
him. In one of these he took his own life, an act 
said by his intimates to be due to his morbid fear 
of becoming a burden to his friends. His death 
occurred at Middletown, Conn. He left an estate 
of some $25,000, partly inherited but mostly ac- 
cumulated through thrift and careful investment. 
Some of this was left to his relatives and friends, 
some to church and town enterprises, and some 
to organizations for the blind. 

[Perkins Institution and Mass. School for the Blind, 
ann. reports for 1872, 1895, and 1924; Ann. Reports 
Board of Bduc. of the Blind (Conn.), 1924; State of 
Conn. Pub. Doc., No. 35 ( 1924) ; The Outlook for the 
Blind, June 1924, Dec. 1928 ,* obituary in Hertford 
C our ant, May 10, 1924; autobiog. notes, letters, and 
other data, Perkins Inst. ; personal acquaintance,] 

E. E. A—hb. 

SMITH, JOHN {iS79/8(>-June 21, 1631), ad- 
venturer, explorer, auAor, is popularly oae of 
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the best and historically one of the least known 
figures in early American history. With regard 
10 many events in his life the evidence is still 
ccndicting. Born in Willoughby, Lincolnshire, 
England, and baptized there Jan. 9, 1579, o.s., 
he was the son of George Smith, a member of 
the Smith family of Crudley, Lancashire, and 
his wife Alice. John's father died in 1596 and 
left him a modest property. After a grammar- 
school education he was apprenticed to a promi- 
nent merchant, Thomas Sendall of Lynn, whom 
he soon left to seek adventure. Four years of 
soldiering on the Continent followed. x4fter a 
brief visit to Scotland, he went to the Continent 
again to engage in the war against the Turks. 
After various unveriSable adventures he suc- 
ceeded in joining the military forces on the Hun- 
garian and Transylvanian frontier. He claims 
that he fought three single combats with leading 
Turkish warriors and that his military exploits 
so impressed Prince Sigismund Bathori that that 
leader granted him a coat of arms and a pension 
of three thousand ducats annually. In the subse- 
quent fighting in Transylvania, he says that he 
was taken prisoner and was sent to Constanti- 
nople as a present for the Turkish Pasha’s wife, 
Tragabigzanda; she fell in love with him and, in 
order to protect him, sent him to her brother 
who ruled over a somew^hat vaguely defined 
country between the Caspian and Black seas. 
There, however, he was made a slave. He killed 
his master, Timor, and escaped, finding his way 
back to Transylvania and to Bathori, who gave 
him a safe-conduct. With this in his possession, 
he claims to have wandered over a large part of 
Europe, with his customary adventures. He re- 
turned to England, probably in 1604. With his 
other travels, real or imaginary, before his con- 
nection began wdth American history, we need 
not be concerned. (For a severe analysis of 
Smith’s story, see L. L. Kropf, Notes and Que- 
ries^ 7 ser., voL IX, 1890, and American Histori- 
cal Reinew, July 1898, pp. 727-38 ; for a more 
favorable estimate, see Fletcher and Wroth, 
post.) 

In 1606 the Virginia Company of London re- 
ceived its patent and Smith claims to have taken 
an active part in the promotion and organization 
of the enterprise. In December of tliat year 
three ships set sail for Virginia with 144 colo- 
nists, among them Smith. They proceeded by 
way of the Canaries and West Indies, entering 
Chesapeake Bay Apr. 26, 1607. Only 105 dis- 
embarked at Jamestown, May 24. When the in- 
structions from England were opened it was 
found that the government for the first year was 
to consist of a council of seven, including Smith. 
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Owdng to charges of mutiny on the T'oyage, he 
was not permitted to serve on the council until 
June 20, but from the first he engaged in ex- 
ploration. V ingfieM was chosen as president. 
Trouble began soon after the ships sailed back 
for England, leaving the colonists. There was 
great sickness and within the first seven months 
nearly two-thirds of the settlers died. Feeling 
ran high against the local government for vari- 
ous reasons. The leaders fell out among them- 
selves, and Smith was never good at acting in 
concert with others. He showed at his best in 
the expeditions he made among the Indians to 
procure corn and other food for the half -fam- 
ished colony. On one of these he and his com- 
panions were taken prisoner by some of the 
savages and, according to his story in the Gen- 
erali Historie (1624), he was condemned to 
death. It was on this occasion that he is sup- 
posed to have been saved by the intercession of 
Pocahontas [g.z'.J, the young daughter of the 
chief Powhatan [q.t'.]. Around this incident, as 
around most of the more spectacular adventures 
of Smith, controversy has long raged. Such in- 
tercession, however, was quite in accord with the 
customs of Indian life and there is nothing in- 
herently improbable in the story. In any case. 
Smith returned to Jamestown in January 1608 
to find his enemies, John Ratcliffe and Gabriel 
Archer, in command of the turbulent settlement ; 
he was promptly arrested, tried for the loss of 
two of his men, and condemned to be hanged. 
Fortunately for him, Captain Christopher Xew- 
port Zq.v.l, with supplies and new settlers from 
England, arrived that evening. Smith was re- 
leased and restored to his place in the council. 

He spent much of the summer in exploring 
the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers and 
Chesapeake Bay. Newport sailed back to Eng- 
land after three months. In June, on the Phoenix, 
Smith sent to England the account published that 
year as A True Relation of Such Occurrences 
and Accidents of Noafe as Hath Hapned m Wir- 
giniu since the First Planting of That Collony. 
The “sickly season’’ again took its toll at James- 
town and about forty-five men out of ninety-five 
died. On his return on July 21 from one of his 
exploring trips, which interested him much more 
than administration at Jamestovrn, he effected 
the deposition of President Ratcliffe, and, leav- 
ing in charge Matthew Scrivener, started out 
again. In the autumn, hoivever, elected president 
by the council, he settled down to governing the 
colony. That winter, 1608-09, starvation again 
faced the settlers and Smith saved them by get- 
ting com from the Indians. He had a far clearer 
notion of the value of a colony than the cempany 
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in England, which wished the settlers to %vaste 
themselves in trying to find gold, but unfor- 
tunately he was not al\va3’s practical; as spring 
came it was found that rats had been allowed to 
eat a large part of the stores. Smith divided the 
cclonj into three parts^ each to go where food 
might be found. In 1609, iollowing the granting 
of a new charter, seme snpplies and new colo- 
nists, with whom came Ratclifte and Archer, 
reached Virginia. After much wrangling about 
authorit}.’, Smith, who' had been wounded by an 
explosion, sailed for England in October 1609. 
George Percy [gnt] succeeded him. Complaints, 
mostly unfeunded, were made against him at 
home, and in Londen he severely criticized the 
Virginia Company and its methods. In 1612 he 
published A of P'^irginia, With a Descrip- 
tion cf the Countrey, the Commodities, People, 
Gozermnent and Edigion, 

In comparisen with Smith’s brief, spectacular 
career in Virginia, the substantial contributions 
that he made in his later years to the founding of 
Xew England have not been sufficiently stressed. 
In hlarch 2614 he was sent to the region by Lon- 
don merchants and, though he failed to take 
whales or discover gold, he brought back a valu- 
able cargo of fish and furs, hlore valuable still 
was his map, which was printed in A Description 
of I\ e%e England fi6i6) and several of his later 
■works and sensed to establish the name of the 
region. He emphasized the importance of fishing 
and continued to the end of his life to proclaim 
the favorable prospects of Xew England for 
permanent settlement. Sent by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and others of the ^‘’west country,” as well 
as the London merchants, he started on another 
voyage, but was captured by pirates and then by 
the French, and spent months at sea until landed 
at La Rochelle in Xovember 1615. He managed 
to get back to Plymouth, where he had been giv- 
en up for dead. Except for the sending of fishing 
vessels, his hopes of another venture were dis- 
appointed. The Pilgrims made use of his books 
and maps, but had no desire that he should join 
them {Getwrail Historic, 1907 ed,, vol II, 1S2), 
In 1620 he published Neze England Trials (re- 
ptiMished later, with additional matter on the 
Pilgrims), and in 1624 The Generali Historie of 
Virginia, N em-En gland, and the Summer Isles, 
in which much of his early writing and narra- 
tives by others were incorporated. On seaman- 
ship^ and his own adventures he published An 
Acciiemce or the Fafh-^dcay to Experience 
(16^), which he republished in an enlarged 
edition as A Sea Gramwmr (1627) ; and The 
True Trarcis, Aireniures, and Obserzmtions of 
Capimim John Swmtk, m Europe, Asia, Africa 


and America (1630). The year of his death there 
appeared his Advertisements for the Unexrerh 
enced Planters of New England, or An\wh4e 
(1631), which is full of sound and sometimes 
amusing suggestions based on his own experi- 
ences. Apparently he had gained, as he deserved 
high repute among those engaged in American 
colonization. 


Line best collection 01 Smim's writings is Edirarr! 
Arber, Capt. John Smith , . . IV arks (1SS4), 
with the same pagination and with some correctionras 
T ravels and Works of Capt. John Smith ( 2 vols i o i o 1 

J. G. Fletcher and L. C Wroth, eds., The True Tra-'els 
Adventures, dr Observations of Captaine John 
(1930), with introduction by Fletcher and bibliog-apliV 
cal notes by Wroth ; and W'ilberforce Fames, A Bibli- 
ography of Capt. John Smith (1927), reprinted frem 
babin. Did. of Books Relating to America. Xone of 
the biographies is thoroughly satisfactory from 
scholarly point of view. The two latest are E. K. "chat- 
terton, Capt. John Smith (1927), which is strongly 
favor; and J. G. Fletcher, John Smitlt^ 
Also Pocahontas (1928). J. A. Doyle, in Diet. Xd 
Biography, is a good brief account. The strong skepti- 
cal criticism of Smith and his adventures started by 
Charles Deane in his ed. of E.-M. Wingfield, “A Dis- 
course of Va.,^’ in Am. Antiquarian Soc. Trans., vol. 
IV ( i860), was continued by him in his ed. of A True 
Relation (1866) ; by Henry Adams, in Xo. Am. Rezieze, 
Jan. 1S67, a review of Deane’s ed. ; by Alexander 
Brown, m The Genesis of the U. S. (2 vols., 1890), and 
other writings; and by Justin W'insor, in Narrative and 
Critical Hist, of America, vol. Ill f 1S85). The danger 
of impugning all of Smith’s writings because of the 
extravagance of some of them, however, has been 
pointed out by recent scholars and there is an increas- 
ing recognition of the value of his seivdces ; see, espe- 
cially, C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of Am. 
Hist vol. I (1934), p. 142 n., and Fletcher and Wroth, 
itnte.J J.T.A. 


SMITH, JOHN (c. 1735-C. 1824), clergyman, 
merchant. United States senator, was supposedly 
born in Virginia. In 1790 be ivas ministering to 
a Baptist congregation on the forks of the Cheat 
River, in what is now West Virginia. The fol- 
lowing year he moved to Columbia, Ohio, later a 
part of Cincinnati, where he took charge of a 
recently organized church, and for several years 
combined preaching with the more lucrative op- 
erations of merchant and farmer. His gifts as a 
speaker early brought him into public life. In 
1798 he entered the first legislative assembly of 
the Northwest Territory and in this and the suc- 
ceeding assembly was noted for his opposition to 
Governor St Qair (Burnet, post, p. 288). As 
a reward for his activity in promoting statehood 
he was selected, in April 1803, as one of the two 
senators from Ohio. In addition to local con- 
nections, Smith expanded his trading and specu- 
lative activities into West Florida, where he fol- 
lowed the usual practice of taking an oath of 
aMegiance to the Spanish king, and where for a 
time Reuben Kemper [9^.^.] represented him. 
Smith took his seat in the Senate in the fall of 
1803. He was credited with one speech only, but 
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conferred frequently with President Jefferson, 
whom lie had consistently supported, concerning 
claims to West Florida (Pickering Papers, post ; 
also Burnet, post^ pp. 294-95). He busied him- 
self principally with army contracts, land deals, 
and the interest of his constituents. 

Smith is best known for his association, al- 
together too intimate, with Aaron Burr [g.r/.]. 
He furthered the latter’s project for a canal 
around the falls of the Ohio and when the former 
Tice-president visited the West in 1805, enter- 
tained him at Cincinnati; and again, in 1806. 
When contemporary reports concerning Burr’s 
purpose aroused the ^Vestern country. Smith be- 
came alarmed and obtained from Burr a state- 
ment specifically denying any intention to sepa- 
rate the Western states from the Union. Smith 
later visited Frankfort while a grand jury was 
investigating Burr’s conduct, and his prompt 
departure indicated a wish to avoid witnessing 
against his former associate. To the measures 
taken by Jefferson and the local authorities to 
break up Burr’s project he contributed freely the 
necessary provisions and credit and thus helped 
keep the Ohio militia in the field. Later he went 
to New Orleans to provide Gen. James Wilkin- 
son Iq.v*'] with provisions for his forces there. 
While in that city Smith learned that he also had 
been indicted for complicity with Burr. He im- 
mediately withdrew to West Florida and later 
surrendered himself to the governor of the Mis- 
sissippi territory, and was allowed to go to 
Richmond, under escort, by way of CincinnatL 
When Burr was acquitted in the Virginia court, 
the bill against Smith was quashed. 

Rumors of Smith’s complicity with Burr and 
his obvious neglect of his senatorial duties had 
stirred up his enemies in the Ohio assembly and 
in Cincinnati to demand his resignation. When 
he arrived in Washington, January 1807, his col- 
leagues in the Senate appointed a committee 
headed by John Quincy Adams to investigate the 
charges against him. He was able to explain 
most of the charges acceptably but not to clear 
himself of the suspicion that he and his sons 
knew more of Burr’s plans than they chose to 
divulge. The committee favored his expulsion 
but its recommendation failed of passage by one 
vote less than the required two-thirds. Smith 
thereupon resided his seat. For a time he car- 
rW on his business operations in Cincinnati and 
vicinity but the notoriety gained in connection 
with Burr led to delay in settling his government 
contracts and ultimately forced him into bank- 
ruptcy. Removing to West Florida in 1812, he 
resided for a time in Pensacola and later retired 
to St Francisville (now in Louisiana), where 


Smith 

he carried on his clerical and business activities 

until his death. 

[A number of lytters vritten by* Sniitb in his own 
defense are to be found in the Pickering Pnpers of the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. (see "‘Hist. Index to the Pickering 
Papers,” Mass. Hist. Sac. Colls., 6 ser. VIII, 1S96} ; 
many facts relating to bis life and his cnnnection with 
Burr conspiracy are brought out in “Testimony ia 
Con^ctiqa with Investigation of Senator Tohn Smith 
. . . Queries Addressed by the Committee, I)ec. 9, iSoy, 
to Mr. Smith,” ordered printed Dec. 31. 1807 ; Annals 
of Cong., 10 Cong., i Sess., pt. i, contain the proceed- 
ings in the Senate^ against him, and should be supple- 
mented by Memoxrs of John Quincy Adams, vol. I 
(1874);^ see also^ \\ illiam Pltinier*s Memorandum of 
Proceedings in the United States Senate, idoj—iJoy 
(1923), ed. by E. S. Brown; Jacob Burnet, Metes cn 
the Early Settlement of ike Morih-lVcsiern Territory 
(2847) ; C. T. Greve, Centennzai Hist, of Cincinnati, 
vol. I (1904) ; I. J. Cox, The IVest Florida Controz ersr, 
1798-1813 (1918).] LJ. C X. 

SMITH, JOHN AUGUSTINE (Aug. 29, 
1782-Feb. 9, 1865), p^y sician, college president, 
teacher, author, and editor, was born in West- 
moreland County, Va., the second son of ihe Rev. 
Thomas Smith of Cople Parish and Mary Smith, 
who was the daughter of John Smith of Shooter’s 
Hill, a member of the House of Burgesses and 
cousin of George Washington. After graduating 
from the College of William and Mary. Wil- 
liamsburg, Ya., in 1800, he went abroad for a 
medical education and studied at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London. On his return to the United 
States he practised first in Gloucester County, 
Ya., but shortly moved to New York City. In 
1809 he married Letitia Lee, by whom he had 
nine children. He was assigned a place on the 
first faculty of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1807 as adjunct lecturer on anat- 
omy; he became professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery in 1808, and professor of anatomy, surgery, 
and physiology in i8ii. When the school was 
merged with Columbia College (later Columbia 
LTniversity), he and Wright Post [g.r.] became 
joint professors of these subjects. In 1814 he 
was elected to the presidency of the College of 
William and IMary. The faculty of the college 
consisted of but four professors, including the 
president, who in addition to performing the 
duties of his office taught moral and political 
philosophy. It was not a prosperous period in 
the history of the college, which reached its low 
ebb in 1824. Not unnaturally some of the oppro- 
brium was heaped on Smith. His enemies said 
he had injured the college by abolishing the hon- 
or system and instituting a plan of discipline too 
harsh for Virginia youths; it was alleged that 
he was a Deist, and that he was fonder of hunt- 
ing than of teaching. But the opposition to Smith 
at this time was chiefly due to his attempt to 
move the college to Richmond. Before the legis- 
lature in 1824 he cited the alarmiiag shrinkage in 
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the student bod\' of the college and predicted that 
the expected opening of the University of Vir- 
ginia would seriously reduce even this small 
number; he proposed not only to move the col- 
lege hut to enlarge it by the creation of theolog- 
ical and medical departments, declaring that they 
‘‘would give utility, dignity and importance to 
the institution’^ (Journal of the Uozise of Dele- 
gates of the Commonueealth of Virginia^ 1824, p. 
4). As there was no medical school in Virginia 
at this time Ms proposal was warmly supported 
by the physicians of the state. The scheme, how- 
ever, ran athwart the maturing plans of Thomas 
Jefferson for a great state university at Char- 
lottesville, incurred his opposition, and failed. 

Fortunately at this juncture (1825) a reor- 
ganization of the faculty of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in Xew York was in proc- 
ess. Invited to resume his old chair, Smith ac- 
cepted, and six years later, 1S31, he succeeded 
John Watts as president. After Valentine Mott 
[g.c'.l Joined the faculty in 1S34 as professor of 
anatomy, Smith confined himself to the teaching 
of physiolog}*. Three years later he was influ- 
ential in moving the college to a new location on 
Crosby Street The curriculum of the college 
was now materially broadened, and many new 
features were introduced which have continued to 
the present time. In 1841 he inaugurated a spring 
course of clinical lectures with the cooperation 
of such men as Willard Parker [g.r.] and Alonzo 
Clarke. One unpleasant incident occurred. A 
controversy with James R. l^Ianley, lecturer on 
obstetrics, whose appointment Smith had op- 
posed, and whose eviction from the faculty he 
secured, led in 1841 to the sharp strictures of a 
forty-eight page pamphlet entitled Eerposition of 
the Conduct and Character of Dr, Smith, Smith 
retired to private life in 1843, devoting his lei- 
sure to a philosophical work entitled Prelections 
on Some of ike More Important Subjects CofSr- 
necied with Jforal and Physical Science ( 1853). 
His other published works consist of an Intro- 
ductory Discourse at New Medical College, 
Crosby Street (1837), Select Discourses on ike 
Ftmciions of the Nerzmis System in Opposition 
to Phrenology, MaierMisni and Atheism ( 1840) , 
The Mutations of the Earth (1846), Moral and 
Physicd Science (1853). In 1809 he was editor 
of the Medicd and Physiological Joiirml, and in 
1828 ^co-editor of the New York Mediccd and 
Physical Journal, 


1 ^x 9 ; Fa Biog., vol. II (1915), 

anci Com, W%llmm and Marf $» Vn. (1907) ; John 
Shradj, ed., Tke CotL of Physicians and Surgeans, 
V. F (ii.d,) TOl I; J, J. Walsh, ffist. of Medicine in 
F. (1919), ml II; Am. Medic, md Phihsophical 
Meg., Apr., Jaly, 1813 ; WiMmm amd Mary Coil Quart., 
jm. iS3J; Circmiars of Imformedwm Bmreau of Bduc., 


tSmitJi 

no. I (1887); death notice in A'. F. Times Feb -r 
1865 ; Family records in the possession of Mi^s F’V- 
Bagby, Richmond, Va.] wIe B “ 

SMITH, JOHN BERNHARD (Xov. 21. 
i85^Mar. 12, 1912), entomologist, was borri 
in Xew York City of German parentage. His 
father was John and his mother Elizabeth 
t Scheuerman) Smith ; the father came to Amer- 
ica in 1853, from Bavaria. The younger John 
was educated in the public schools, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar. He established him- 
self as a lawyer in Erookhui, ivhere he practised 
between 18S0 and 1884. As a young man he be- 
came interested in the study of insects and joined 
the Brooklyn Entomological Society. At first 
Coleopfera attracted him, but later he took up the 
Lepidoptera and became especially interested in 
the large group known as the owlet moths i Xoc- 
tuidae). In 1882 he became an editor, and later 
sole editor, of the Bidletm of the Brooklyn Eih 
tomological Society, which afterwards developed 
into a journal known as Entomologica Ameri- 
cam. The latter journal, which he edited from 
April 1885 to September 1890, ^vas for a time 
the most prominent American periodica! in its 
field for the publication of short papers and notes. 
Giving up his law in 1884, Smith became a field 
agent of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and spent two years in investigating in- 
sects affecting the hop and the cranberry. In 
1886 he was made assistant curator of insects in 
the United States National Museum, and held 
this post until 1889, when, with the founding of 
the state agricultural experiment stations, he was 
appointed entomologist of the New Jersey sta- 
tion. Here he began his most important economic 
work, which lasted until his fatal illness. 

Smith took a high rank among the rapidly 
growing body of state entomologists, was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Rutgers in 1891, and was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists in 1895, and 
the Entomological Society of America in 1910. 
He was prominent in the early work against the 
San Jose scale, and conduct^ many other im- 
portant investigations of injurious insects. His 
greatest triumph, however, was in the discovery 
of the breeding habits of the salt-marsh mosqui- 
toes, a discovery which made it possible for sum- 
mer resorts and other communities near large 
areas of salt marsh greatly to improve coudi- 
ti(His- On the basis of his early biological work 
with these forms, he succeeded in impressing 
the New Jersey people, and especially the New 
Jersey legislature, with the possibility of the 
control of the salt-marsh mosquitoes, and started 
a movement which has gone on ever since and 
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CT!;e cliief authority cn Suiith's life is W. H. Foote, 
Sketches of Va., i ser. 1 1850 s ; H, J. Eckenrode, Sepa- 
ration of Churck and State in Va. (1910) treats of his 
importance as a leader of his denomination from 17S0 
to 1750 : see also H. O. Gibbons, A Hist, of Old Pine 
Street (iQcs) ; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. 
Ill f :85s) ; A. J. Morrison, Coil, of Hampden Sidney 
Dictionary of 3 iay.^ 1^/6-1823 (igai).] x, C. J.,Jr. 

SMITH, JOHN COTTON (Feb. 12, i;65- 
Dec 7, 1S45), governor of Connecticut, was 
born in Sharon, Conn., a son of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather Smith (Oct 16, 1 73 i-Xov. 27, 1S06), a 
chaplain in the Revolution and the Congrega- 
tional minister of Sharon for fifty 3’ears, and his 
wife. Temperance, daughter of the Rev. William 
Worthington of Saybrook and widow of Dr. 
Moses Gale of Goshen. Through his father. 
Smith traced his descent from the Rev. Richard 
Mather [g.z’.], through his son Timothy, and 
from the Rev. Henry Smith, the first settled pas- 
tor in Wethersfield, Conn. Prepared by his 
mother and local divines, he spent the later years 
of the Revolution in quiet study at Yale College, 
where he w'as graduated in 1783. After reading 
law under John Canfield of Sharon, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1786 and settled down to 
practise his profession ; on Oct. 29 of the same 
year he married IVIargaret Evertson of Amenia, 
X. Y. i d. May 10, 1837), by whom he had a son, 
William Mather Smith. 

Cotton Smith commenced his political career 
in 1793 with a term in the legislature, to which 
he was reelected for the sessions of 1796-1800; 
he served as clerk in 1799, and as speaker in 
1800, A sturdy Calvinist and a conservative with 
a violent hatred for French Jacobins and Amer- 
ican Republicans, he endeared himself to the 
Federalist-Congregational party w’hich ruled the 
state. This party he sensed wall as a representa- 
tive in Congress from Xov. 17, 1800, until his 
resignation in August 1806 ; as a member of the 
legislature in 1808-09; as a judge of the superior 
court in 1809; as lieutenant-governor in 1811, 
acting governor on the death of Roger Grisw^old 
[q,ZKj in 1812, and governor from 1813 through 
1817, It was as the last governor of the old 
** Standing Order"' that Smith challenged atten- 
ticMi. He favored the agricultural and shipping 
interests, half fearing that manufactures had 
been fostered too generously. An opponent of 
the War of 1812, he supported his predecessor's 
refusal to place the state militia under federal 
officers, yet he maintained that he w^as ready “to 
defend the state at e^^'ery hazard, and to fulfil his 
Federal obligations up to the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution'" (Andrews, post, p. 33). He 
urged Connecticut representation in the Hart- 
ford Convention, which he defended to the end 
of his life on the score of Its distinguished mem- 


bership. A bitter enemy of reform and of lib- 
eral revision of the old royal Charter, Smith 
went down to defeat in 1817 before the combined 
forces of Republicans, non-Congregationaiism 
and ungodly men, led by Oliver Wolcott, vriio 
demanded a new' constitution granting complete 
toleration, universal suffrage, and the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


At the close of his governorship Smith retired 
to an estate in Sharon to observe with misgiv- 
ings the revolutionary changes wrought by a 
new generation and a horde of immigrants. ^He 
maintained an interest in the historical sccreties 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts and in the 
Royal Society of X^orthern Antiquaries of Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. He w^as also the first pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Bible Society, president 
of the American Bible Society from 1831 to 
1845, and president of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 1826 
to 1841. A senatorial gentleman, courteous and 
punctilious, full of honest prejudices against 
Catholics, Freemasonry, and Methodists, he out- 
lived his age, dying in 1845, in his eighty-first 
year. 


L W. VV. Andrews, The Correspondence and Miscel- 
lanies of the Hon. John Cotton Smith . . . with an Eu- 
logy (1S47) ; Smith’s published Oration Pronounced ai 
Sharon . . 4th of July 1798 (n.d.) ; Biog. Dir. Am. 
Cong (1928); R. J. Purcell, Conn, in Transition 
C1918) ; C. F. Sedgwick, A Hist, of the Toum of Sharon 
C1842) ; H. R. Stiles, The Hist, of Ancient IVcikers- 
field (1904), vol. II ; G. H. Hollister, The Hist, of 
Conn. (1855), ■^’oL 11 ; Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc.^ 
IV (18SS}, 375-78; Bayard Tuckerman, A Sketch ^ 
the Cotton Smith Family of Sharon ^ Conn. (1915): F. 
B. Derfer,^ Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale Coil., vol. IV 
<^907); Norwich Weekly Courier, Dec. 17, 1845; a 
few letters in Lib. o£ Cong.] R J P 

SMITH, JOHN COTTON (Aug. 4, 1826- 
Jan. 9, 18S2), Protestant Episcopal clergimian, 
editor, author, was born in Andover, ]\Iass., son 
of the Rev. Thomas Mather Smith and Mary 
Green! eaf (Woods). His father, a Congrega- 
tional minister who later entered the Episcopal 
Church and w'as president of Kenyon College* 
^Sso-54, w'as a nephew of Gov. John Cotton 
Smith [g.t'.] of Connecticut and a descendant of 
the Rev. Richard Mather from 1636 until 

his death pastor of the church in Dorchester, 
Mass.; his mother w^as a daughter of the Rev. 
Leonard Woods [g.c'.], professor at Andover 
Seminary. John Cotton Smith at- 
tended Phillips Academy, Andover, and was 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1847, where 


he was first honor man of his class. After taBng 
a course in theology at Kenyon College, he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio in 
1849 J the following year he was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Burgess of Maine, He be- 
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came rector of St John’s Church, Eangor, Me., 
and two years later, 1852, was appointed assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 
In" i860 he was instituted rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York, where he remained 
until his death. In 1867 he became associate ed- 
itor of The Protestant Churchman, later Church 
and State — of which he subsequently became ed- 
itor in chief, serving- in that capacity until his 
periodical was absorbed by The Churchman. 

Smith was distinguished as a scholar, theo- 
logian, preacher, and philanthropist During the 
years of his ministry there were four major is- 
sues in the religious field, all of which enlisted 
his active interest, as editor, author, and preacher 
—foreign missions, social problems, adjustment 
cf new knowledge in theological and scientific 
fields to traditional theological concepts, and 
church union. For twenty-two years he was a 
member of the foreign committee of the board of 
missions of the Episcopal Church. In the field 
of social problems his chief interest lay in the 
direction of tenement-house reform. He was a 
stanch and pioneer advocate of model housing 
and it was under his auspices that the first model 
tenement "was erected in New York City. His 
book, Improvements of the Tenement House 
System of New York (1879), consisting of ex- 
tracts from the report of the Ascension Associa- 
tion, created a sensation. In considering the so- 
called conflict between science and theology, his 
motto was, ‘AVhat is true is safe.” The adapta- 
bility of his mind to new knowledge is indicated 
by an earlier and a later essay on evolution — 
the second revealing a marked change in point 
of view from the first — published by him in his 
volume, Miscellanies, Old and New (1876)- His 
interest in church union was evinced by his as- 
sertion that his devotion to the Episcopal Church 
came from his conviction that “it offered the best 
available basis for the unifying of American re- 
ligion.” In the earlier years of his ministry in 
New York he took the position that reunion 
would be possible only through purging the 
church of non-Protestant characteristics, i.e. as 
represented by the high church party. Later he 
modified this position, convinced that such a so- 
lution was impractical. Prom then on he empha- 
sized the comprehensive character of the Epis- 
copal Church, stressing his conviction that there 
must he room in it for all three parties (high, 
broad, and low). This point of view he empha- 
sized in a sermon preached before the diocesan 
convention of New York, later published in his 
Briar Hill Lectures (1881). His influence with 
clerg3nneii of Christian bodies outside his own 
gave him a strong position of leadership among 


the clerg}” of New York. He was a delegate to 
the General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
of 188a, served as a trustee of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and for twenty years was a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge. He 
was one of the early prcmorers of the Church 
Congress, an annual meeting of members of the 
Church, lay and clerical, to discuss matters re- 
ligious, moral, and social. While the rector of 
a wealthy parish, he was emphatically a pastor 
of the poor. He was known as an earnest, at- 
tractive preacher, giving impressive delivery to 
strong thoughts clearly expressed. Among his 
published works not already mentioned were A 
Plea for Liberty in the Church (iS65'r, The 
ChiircJds Law of DezHopment (1872) ; Limits 
of Legislation as to Doctrine and Ritual ( 1S74) ; 
The Church's Mission of Reconciliation (1S80). 
He was married, Dec. 19, 1S49, Portland, hie., 
to Harriette, daughter of Gen, James Appleton 
[g.c.'.]. Two sons and four daughters survived 
him; one of the sons, Roland Cotton Smith 
(1860-1934), w^as for a number c£ years rector 
of St. John’s Church, Washington, D, C. 

[Wm. R. Huntington, The Counsellor of Peace: A 
Sermon Commemaratiz’e of the Late Rez\ John Cotton 
Smith (1882); Bayard Tnckerman, A Sketch of Jke 
Cotton Smith Family of Sharon, Conn, (191 5 L S. 
Perry, A Memorial of the Ecr. Thomas Matkyr Smifk, 
B.D. (1866) ; Nehemiah Cleaveland, Hist, of Bou^doin 
Coll. (1882), ed. by A. S. Packard: Churchman, Jan. 
14, 1882 ; Living Church , Jan. 21, 1SS2 ; *Y. Y. Tribune, 
Jan. 10, 1882.1 G.E. S. 

SMITH, JOHN EUGENE (Aug. 3. 1S16- 
Jan. 29, 1897), soldier, was born in the canton 
of Berne, Switzerland, His father, John Banler 
Smith, tvas an officer in one of the Swiss regi- 
ments "which accompanied Napoleon from fcis 
ill-fated Moscow campaign to IVaterloo. Before 
John Eugene tvas a year old his parents emi- 
grated to America and settled in Philadelphia, 
Pa. There he received an elementary education 
and learned the jeweler's trade. In 1836, after 
having followed his trade for a few years in St 
Louis, Mo., he removed to Galena, 111 ., and es- 
tablished a jewelry business. During the same 
year he w^as married to Aimee A. Massot of St 
Louis. In 186a he was elected treasurer of Jo 
Daviess County, II!. When the Civil War broke 
out he at once offered his services to Governor 
Yates, and, after serving on the staff of the lat- 
ter for a few months, he organized the 45i:h Illi- 
nois Infantry, known as the “Washbume Lead- 
mine Regiment,” and became colonel on July 23, 
1861- During 1862 he led Ms regiment with 
bravery and distinction in the operations against 
Forts Henry and Donelson, was in the thickest 
of the fight at Shiloh, and temporarily coimnam!- 
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ed a brigade at the siege of Corinth. He was 
appointed brigadier-general of \*oluBteers on 
Xov. 29, 1862. 

In the spring of 1S63 he was .given command 
c£ a division, under General Grant, which he 
led ably throughout the Vicksburg campaign, 
participating in the expedition to Yazoo Pass, 
the battles of Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, 
ChampiGn's Hill, Big Black River, and the 
final siege and capture of Vicksburg. Smith, 
VrUth his dirision, was then transferred to the 
Army of the Tennessee, made a brilliant charge 
at Missionary Ridge, Tenn., and accompanied 
General Sherman on his march to the sea. A 
prompt and effective deployment of his dmsion 
at Savannah, Ga., on Dec. 20, 1864, -was instru- 
mental in causing the Confederates to evacuate 
the city. In June 1865 he was assigned to com- 
mand the district of 'western Tennessee where 
he remained until he w’as mustered out of the 
service on Apr. 30, 1866. The following July he 
was commissioned colonel of the 27th Infantry 
in the regular army. He sensed at various fron- 
tier pests, and by his coolness and prompt action 
at Fort Laramie, Wyo., helped to quell an out- 
break of the Sioux Indians under Spotted Tail 
Smith retired from active service in 
ifay i8Sr, and settled in Chicago, 111 ., -where he 
died. His body was taken to his old home at Ga- 
lena for interment. He had been three times hon- 
ored with brevet rank: in 1865, as major-gen- 
eral of volunteers for service and gallantry in 
action ; in 1867, as brigadier-general in the regu- 
lar army for gallantry at the siege of Vicksburg; 
and again in the same year, as major-general in 
the regular army for action at Savannah, Ga, 
He w'as survived by three sons. 

[JPor of the RcbeiHon: Official Records (ArmyOr 
Yois. I, VII, X, XVII, XXII, XXIV„ XXX-XXXII, 
xxxvni, XXXIX, XLIV, XLVII-XLIX, LII ; F. B. 
Heitman, Hist. Reg. . . . U. S. Army (1903) ; Memo- 
rials of Deceased Companions . . . Cammandery of the 
State of III, Mil. Order of the Loyal Legion (1901) ; 
The Foriy-Fifik lU. (1905); Newton Bateman, Fatal 
Selby, J. S. Carrey, Hist. Encyc. of III, vol. I (1925) ; 
Army and JVflsy Reg., Feb. 6, 1897; Chicago Tribune, 
CMcago Times-Herald,]zxL. yo, 1897.3 S.J.H. 

SMITH, JOHN GREGORY (July 22, i8i8-> 

Nov, 6, 1S91), railway organizer and executive, 
governor of Vermont, was born at St Albans, 
Vt, the eldest son of John and Maria (Curtis) 
Smith, and a cousin of William Farrar Smith 
Established position and affluence were 
his birthright For nearly two centuries his pa- 
ternal ancestors had iourished in Massachusetts. 
His grandfather, Samuel, a pioneer settler in St. 
Albans (1789), had acquired a leading position 
in the community and during the lad's youth his 
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father gained success alike in law, business and 
politics. Educated at the local grammar school 
and at the University of Vermont, where he was 
graduated in 1838, young Smith then studied law 
in his father's office and at Yale until 1841. The 
next year he was admitted to the bar and joined 
his father in legal practice. 

Soon thereafter a period of railway building in 
Vermont began. The Vermont Central Rail- 
road, commenced in 1846, was completed to Bur- 
lington in 1849. Meanwhile, the elder Smith was 
promoting the Vermont & Canada Railroad to 
connect the Central near Burlington with Can- 
ada. The new line, built as far as Swanton be- 
tw^een 1848 and 1851, was leased before comple- 
tion to the Central, the elder Smith subsequently 
holding positions with both roads. The son early 
joined bis father on the legal staff of the rail- 
ways and after his father's death in 1858, he be- 
came president of the Vermont Central, or rather 
of the board of trustees which -was managing the 
road for the bondholders. He took control at a 
time when the physical condition of the railroad 
demanded heavy expenditures for rebuilding. 
During the boom period following the Civil War 
he succeeded in financing this work by large is- 
sues of trust bonds. These necessitated increased 
revenue, which Smith endeavored to obtain by 
extending his line to the Canadian border ( 1863) 
and persuading Canadian capitalists to build the 
connecting link to Montreal ( 1868) . By 1872 the 
railroad property was undoubtedly in much bet- 
ter shape than a decade before, but it was in seri- 
ous financial difficulties. Some of these Smith 
hoped to overcome by the formation in that year 
of a new corporation, the Central Vermont Rail- 
road Company, which in 1873 became receiver 
for the Vermont Central and the Vermont & 
Canada companies. Smith was its president 
fmm the beginning until his death in 1891. Har- 
rowed by interminable legal suits and constant 
financial difficulties, he succeeded, by leases and 
otherwise, in extending his line into an impos- 
ing system -with terminals at Ottawa and New 
London and with dependent freight lines on 
the St Lawrence and on Long Island Sound. 
Though the original investors in the Vermont 
railroad companies complained bitterly, Smith 
at least kept the lines in operation and augment- 
ed his own fortune. His enemies charged that he 
manipulated the state legislature and courts with 
entire lack of scruple. 

His vision of the Vermont lines as a part ci 
a great system which should tap the developing 
resources of the West undoubtedly accounts for 
his interest in the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
He succeeded Josiah Perfiam tq.v.J as president 
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of that embryo concern in 1866. It was largely 
due to bis initiative and his determination that 
the company was broadened, in 1867, to include 
most of the leading railroad men oi the Ept 
Though much occupied at home, he found time 
to devote to the building of the new line. He was 
doubtless over-optimistic and extravagant in the 
enterprise, and has been charged with neglect 
and the intrusting of important matters to in- 
competent and dishonest persons, but by the time 
friction between him and Jay Cooke brought 
about his resignation in 1872, nearly 500 miles 
of the railroad had been built and the main lines 
of its development fixed. 

His multifarious business enterprises did not 
exhaust his abounding energy. He found time 
to play a leading part in the politics of his state ; 
indeed, his political activity was a counterpart of 
his business in a day when the state legislature 
could make or break the railroads within its 
borders. After two years in the Senate (1858— 
C9) and three in the lower house (1860-62), of 
which he was speaker in 1862, he served as gov- 
ernor of the state in 1863 and 1864. An ardent 
Republican and protectionist, he gave warm sup- 
port to Lincoln’s administration. For many 
years after his retirement from office he re- 
mained a power in state politics. He married, 
Dec. 27, 1843, Ann Eliza Brainerd of St. Albans, 
who with five of their six children survived him. 

[L. A. Brainard, The Geneal of the Brainerd-Brain- 
ard Family in America (1908), vol. 11 , pt. 4, pp. 162— 
63 ; J. G. Ullery, Men of Vi. (1894) ; Gen. Cat. of the 
Univ. of Vt. (1901); Burlington Daily Free Press, 
Nov. 7, 9, 1891 ; E. V. Smalley, Hist, of ike Northern 
Pacific Railroad (1883) ; E. P. Oberliolt2er, Jay Cooke, 
Financier of the Civil War (1907).] P. D. E. 

SMITH, JOHN JAY (June 16, i79S-Sept. 23, 
1881), editor and librarian, a grand-nephew of 
Richard Smith [q.v.J, was a grandson of John 
Smith, one of the founders of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship (1752), the first fire-insur- 
ance company instituted in America, and of Han- 
nah (Logan) Smith, daughter of James Logan, 
1674-1751 [q.v.J. Born on a farm at Green Hill, 
Burlington County, N. J., the sixth of seven 
children of John and Gulielma Maria (Morris) 
Smith, John Jay attended the Friends’ boarding 
school at Westtown, Pa., and was given some 
courses in languages at an early age. He was 
then apprenticed to a druggist in Philadelphia. 
xA.fter a brief partnership with Solomon Temple 
in the wholesale drug business, he entered busi- 
ness on his own account, and on Apr, 12, 1821, 
married Rachel Collins Pearsall, of Flushing, L. 
I, daughter of a New York merchant. About 
this time he was active in the establishment of 
a line of Conestoga wagons, operating as regu- 


lar carriers between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, but the enterprise was short-lived. 

From his early years he was interested in lit- 
erature, and occasionally wrote short pieces for 
the local newspapers. In 1827, in partnership 
with George Taylor, who had published a news- 
paper in i\Iount Carbon, Pa., he inaugurated the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, purchasing the subscrip- 
tion list of the Aurora from John Xorvell. Two 
years later he withdrew from this firm to become 
librarian of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia ; he was a hereditary trustee of the Logani- 
an Library, one of its component parts. Through 
his taste and industry, he gathered for the in- 
stitution a large collection of autographs and 
manuscripts relating to the history of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

In the early thirties Smith suggested to Adam 
Waldie, a Philadelphia printer, the republication 
of important foreign bocks in the forin of a 
cheap weekly, which could be circulated through 
the mails; this project was realized on Oct i, 
1832, when the first issue of W aidless Select 
Circulating Library appeared, under Smith’s 
editorship. This was the first effort in America 
to take advantage, on an extensive scale, of the 
absence of international copyright Within three 
months the work had a circulation of 6,000 
copies a w^eek, and for some years it enjoyed 
great success. The covers of ll^aldies carried 
literary news, edited by Smith, under the title, 
“The Journal of Belles-Lettres.” During 1835, 
for Eliakim Littell he also edited the Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, Science^ and Art. 
He was treasurer of the Philadelphia ^Museum 
and a founder of the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity, and Trust Company and of Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. During the laying out of the ceme- 
tery, his interest in landscape gardening was 
deepened, and he afterwards edited (1850-51) 
The North Ajnerican Sylva by Frangois Andre 
Michaux [g.z’.], and the eleventh edition (1857) 
of The American Gardener's Calendar by Ber- 
nard McMahon [q.v.'j. He also published De- 
signs for Monionenfs and Mural Tablets . . - 
With a Preliminary Essay on the Laying Out, 
Planting, and Managing of Cemeteries (1846) 
and Guide to Laurel Hill Cemetery (1844), 
which went through seven editions in his life- 
time. 

To The Natiand Portrait Gdlery of Disiin- 
guished Americans (1834-39), edited by James 
Herring and J. B, Longacre Smith con- 

tributed articles on Benjamin Franklin, ^ David 
Rittenhouse, William Augustine W^ashington, 
and Simon Kenton. In 1847, assisted by John F. 
W^atson [q.vf], he edited American Historkd 
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IJicrar, cf wliich, in iS6o, a 

stcczd ieries u'as issued in Xev/ York, under 
Smith’s editorship, ijdeanwhile, in 1S45, 

LIsjd Ptarsall Srtdth had begun the pub- 

iicaticn cf Sr>:;:h's ireckly J^ohiinc, a successor 
t"i irofifcj, and this publicatiGH was edited by 
the elier Smith from January 1845 -dar. 25, 
:d4d. He made four trips to Europe^ describing 
cne in A Su^nincAs Jau?:f across ike iratcr (2 
vc!s., 1846,;. In 1851 he retired from his librari- 
anship so that his son Liayd might be appointed 
to the place. Kis later literary work included the 
editing of Letters cf Dr. Rickard Hill (1854) 
and the authorship of a rolume of entertaining 
gossip, written for his children, which was edit- 
ed by his daughter and privately printed in 1S92 
under the title, Rccolleei 20 ns cf John Jay S7nith 
Jiyitten by Hi^nself. His paper, "‘The Penn 
Family” { 1867 j , was used as an introduction to 
the first volume aSpe) 01 Correspondaice he- 
izaecn iriliijm Penn and James Logan. Smith 
died at his estate, “Itw Lodged Germantown, at 
the age of eight}’“tliree. He had had four sons 
and three daughters ; Hannah Whitall Smith 
[a.f.] was his daughter-in-law. 

[Smith’s Recollections, ed. by E. P. Smith ; J. T. 
Scliarf and Thompson Westentt, Hist, of Phila. (1SS4), 
11 , 11S3-S5, III, 2359; autobiographical toiiches in 
Smith's “Journal of Belles-Lettres’': G, M. Abbot ^ A 
Short Hist, of the Library Company of Fkiia. { 1913 ) ; 
Centennial .\feeting of ike Phila. Contributions hip 
1 1 852,5; Thompson W'estcott, The Historic Mansions 
and Buildings of Phila. ( 1S77I ; R. M. Smith, The Bur- 
lington Smiths (1877) ; Public Ledger (Phila.), Sept 
24, iSSi.] jj. 

SMITH, JOHN LAWRENCE (Dec. 17, 
i8i8-Oct. 12, 18S3), chemist and mineralogist, 
was bom near Charleston, S. C. His father, 
Benjamin Smith, born in Virginia, was a mer- 
chant of Charleston. Prepared in private schools 
and in the College of Charleston, he entered the 
University of Virginia in 1835 and for two years 
studied chemistry, natural philosophy’, and civil 
engineering under John P. Emmet, \V. B. Rog- 
ers, and Charles Bonnycastle. After leaving the 
University, he was for a year an assistant engi- 
neer on the proj ected Charleston and Cincinnati 
railroad and then entered the Medical College of 
South Carolina, wdiere in 1840 he was graduated 
with the degree of IVl.D. For several years after 
graduation he studied abroad, Liebig, Orfila, 
Dumas, and Sie de Beaumont were perhaps his 
most iaiuential teachers. 

In 1844 he returned to* Charleston to establish 
himself as a medical practitioner and as a lec- 
turer. In January 1846, wdth Dr. S. D. Sinkler, 
he founded the Sontkern Journal of Medicine and 
Pkarnmey, which later became the Charleston 
Medical Jmtrnd and Reiww. Meanwhile he had 
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published seme researches on certain soils cf 
South Carolina, which led to his selection by 
James Buchanan, then secretary of state, to go 
to Turkey in response to the request of the 
Turkish governnient for an adviser on cotton 
culture. In this capacity he sailed, but was soon 
appointed to Investigate the mineral resources 
of the Empire, and spent three years thus en- 
gaged. His discovery of emery and coal deposits 
made his services profitable to his employer ; 
moreover, his observations regarding the min- 
erals found in association with emery and corun- 
dum, communicated to the younger Benjamin 
Silliman [g.n.], resulted in the discoi’ery of sev- 
eral emery deposits in the United States. He 
published several papers on his findings, notably 
"Memoir on Emery'” in two parts { American 
Journal of Science^ Kovember 1850, January 
1851). 

In the summer of 1850, while in Paris, Smith 
conceived the idea of the inverted microscope, 
which he later perfected (American Journal of 
Acicnce. September 1852). By' December 1850 
he was back in the United States. For the next 
two years he lived in Xew Orleans, studying, 
and lecturing before a group of scientific stu- 
dents, and enjoying the titular professorship of 
chemistry in the University of Louisiana, an in- 
stitution which then existed largely on paper. 
On June 24, 1852, he married Sarah Julia, 
daughter of James Guthrie [g.ct] of Louisville, 
Kyn They had no children. 

In the fall of 1852, Smith succeeded Robert E. 
Rogers [q.v.'] as professor of chemistry at the 
University of Virginia. Here he and his as- 
sistant, George J. Brush [g.tv], prepared their 
"Reexamination of American Minerals,”" an im- 
portant contribution to the study of the chemis- 
try of minerals, published as a series of papers 
in the American Journal of Science, 1853-55. 
His own means and his wife’s now made him in- 
dependent, and in 1853 he resigned his profes- 
sorship. The following winter he passed in 
Washington as the guest of Ms father-in-law, 
now secretary of the treasury. Here Smith spent 
his time wwking and lecturing in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In 1854 he succeeded Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jr., as professor of medical 
chemistry and toxicology' in the University of 
Louisville, holding this chair until 1866. Al- 
though he traveled frequently, visiting Europe 
many times, he made his home in Louisville un- 
til his death. 

During his years there, Smith was especially 
interested in meteorites. His collection of me- 
teoric stones, one of the finest in America, was 
sold, just before his death, to* Harvard Uni- 
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versitj'. During these years he was also some- 
thing of a man of affairs. He was for a time 
president of the Louisville Gas Works, was as- 
sociated with E. R. Squibb [g.rt] in a phar- 
maceutical laboratory, and was the founder and 
a liberal benefactor of the Baptist Orphanage 
of Louisville. For more than forty years, from 
the time of his graduation from medical college 
ill 1840 until his death, he was a frequent con- 
tributor to scientific journals. His bibliography 
(Marvin, post) lists 145 separate papers. Mam' 
of these w'ere collected and published in 1S73 as 
Mineralogy and Chemistry: Original Research- 
es, Benjamin Silliman the elder considered 
Smith the first noteworthy organic chemist in 
America {Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scien- 
tific Society, June 1906, p. 33). He was president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1872, was a member of the 
Aationai Academv’ of Sciences, in 1879 suc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Lyell as corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
of France, and was decorated by the governments 
of France, Russia, and Turkey. Although he was 
neither magnetic, charming, nor eloquent, and 
never a great teacher, he w'as a bold thinker and 
one of the ablest American chemists of his time. 

[Smith’s Mineralogy and Chemistry (1S73) was re- 
printed as Original Researches in^ Mineralogy and 
Chemistry by Prof. J. Lawrence Smith (1884), ed. by 
J. B. Marvin, with a list of Smith’s published papers 
prepared by Ivlarvdn, and biographical sketches by Mar- 
vin, B. Silliman, Jr., and Middleton Michel. ^See also 
Popular Science Monthly j Dec. 1874 ; H. A. Kelly and 
\V. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. ( 1920) ; Year Book 
of the City of Charleston, S. C., 18 S3 (1S84); Louis- 
ville Medic. Mews, Dec. 6, 1879; Bror. Am. Acad. Arts 
wtd ScL, vol. XIX (18S3) ; Mat. Acad. Sci. Biog. Mem- 
oirs, voL II ( 1S86) ; Froc. Am. Assa. for the Advance- 
ment of Science, vol. XLVIII (1^99) ; Am. Jour. ScL, 
Mov- 1883; Courier- Journal (Louisrille), Oct. 13, 
1883.] T.C.J.,Jr. 

SMITH, JOHN MERLIN POWIS (Dec. 28, 
1866-Sept. 26, 1932), Biblical scholar, was born 
in London, England. His parents, William Mar- 
tin Smith and Anne (Powis), were natives of 
Shropshire. The boy’s early education was ob- 
tained in private schools at Leominster, Here- 
ford, and at Dawlish, Devon. In 1881 he suc- 
cessfully passed the entrance examination for 
Cambridge. Throughout his life he displayed an 
extraordinary tenacity of purpose. During ado- 
lescence he had chosen a scholarly career as his 
goal and his interest had turned to Bible study. 
Finding further progress blocked in his native 
land, he emigrated in 1883 to Denison, Iowa. 
Here he worked for a time on the farm of an 
unde but soon became teacher of the local school. 
In 1889 he found his way to Des Moines College, 
where he joined the Baptist Church. Here he 
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supported himself by teaching Greek to begin- 
ners and by arduous mar.ual tcil : yet hrj took a 
prominent part in extra-curricular activities and 
graduated with the degree of A..B. in L'? 93 - 
With his ultimate goal still in mind he became 
instructor in Greek in Cedar Valley Seminary, 
Osage, Iowa, but in the summer cr 1894 enrolled 
as a graduate student in Setnitics in the Erst sum- 
mer session of the new University of Chicago. 
A year later he gave up his teaching pest and 
enrolled at Chicago as a candidate for the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in Semitics. On July i, 1S9Q, he 
was awarded that degree cun: landc and was ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff cf the department 
of Semitics as docent. His marriage to Cathe- 
rine McKIveen cf Chariton, Iowa, followed on 
Sept. 19 of the same year. ACrreadjc the ’“taovny- 
haired young Englishman” had attracted the at- 
tention of President William Rainey Harper 
[q.z\2, shortly made him bis literary secre- 
tary. He now entered upon a pericxi of approxi- 
mately seven years devoted almost exclusively to 
research under the direction of this brilliant 
scholar and commanding personality. The fruit- 
ful association which ensued came as a direct 
result of Smith’s tenacity of purpose and de- 
votion to exact knowledge in which he had 
schooled himself during the early years of his 
rigorous self-discipline. Soon the personnel of 
the original Semitics group at Chicago was tragi- 
cally and rapidly depleted by the untimely deaths 
of George S. Goodspeed, the Oriental historian. 
President Harper, and his brother, the Assyri- 
ologist, Robert Francis Harper These 

calamities made Smith’s rapid advancement im- 
perative. He became assistant professor in 1908, 
associate professor in 1912, and in 1915 was 
made professor and charged with the editorship 
of the American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
in succession to R. F. Harper. He Mhlled the 
duties of both positions with distinction till the 
day of his death. 

His contribution to Biblical scholarship was 
of a double order. He developed into a highly 
stimulating classroom teacher who played a most 
important part in undermining the foundations 
of obscurantism and prodding the religious lead- 
ership of Ms generation to adjust itself, morally 
and intellectually, to expanding horizons. His 
contribution to the scientihe literature of his 
field was also notable. His more important works 
include commentaries on Micah, Zephaniah, Na- 
hum, and Malachi in the International Critical 
Commentary Series ; The Prophet md His Fmh- 
lems (1914) ; irUimn R, Harper^ s Elewiemfs of 
Hebrew (1921) and HarpePs Hebrew Meihod 
and Manual (1921 ) ; The Rdigiom af the Psalms 
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history of Hebrew life ar.d thoiri^bt. Smith had 
a fine command of the historical background ci 
the whole ancient Near Eastern world, and he 
displayed great Insight in relating the Hebrew 
experience to the total picture of the development 
of civilization in that world. Better stilh he 
made his public conscicns of the ccntrihnticn of 
that world to the life cf the West 

His standing was recognized by the frater- 
nity of Orientalists in his appointment in 1927 as 
annual professor in the American School of Ori- 
ental Eesearch in Jerusalem and by his election 
in 1931 as president of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and vice-president of 
the American Oriental Society. His death oc- 
curred as the vessel which carried him home 
from a so j ourn in England and Europe was dock- 
ing in New York harbor. 

lAm. Jour, of Semitic Languages and LitcraHires, 
Jan. 1933 : Univ. Record fOiicago 1 , Jan. 1933 ; JVho’s 
If ho in America^ 193 -- 33 ; Ak F. Times, Sq}t. aS, 
m2-] W.CG. 

SMITH, JOHM ROWSON (May ii, 1810- 
Mar. 21, 1864), painter of panoramas, was born 
at Boston, Aiass., the son of Elizabeth Pepperal 
(Sanger) and John Rubens Smith After 

the family’s removal in 1814 to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
John Rowson studied at a private school and in 
his father’s drawing academy, which was later 
moved to Philadelphia, Pa. While living there 
he made sketches at Potts ville which his father 
engraved and published, but because of a family 
misunderstanding he left home and apprenticed 
himself to the scenic artist of the National Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia. Although he painted much 
scenery for theatres in New Orleans, La., St 
Louis, bio., and other cities from 1832 on, he 
became interested in experimenting with the 
panorama, invented probably by Robert Barker, 
an Edinburgh artist, about 1787. His panorama 
of Boston, designed to give people of interior 
towns successive views of a seaport, was me- 
chanically but not financially successful ; in “The 
Confiagration of Moscow,’^ his next attempt, 
he used transparent colors on muslin and in- 
genious devices to simulate fire. Afeantime, he 
had made carefully detailed sketches of Alissis- 
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sippi river scenes, which were worked up at Bos- 
ton into a huge panorama. It was burned after 
a brief exhibition in Boston in 1S39, but the 
artist cherished the idea of repainting it. He 
married in Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1S41, Emma 
Louise Broughton, and in 1843 ke became scenic 
artist at Castle Garden Theatre, New Ycrlr 
where he had prosperous years. He was one of 
those interested in the socialistic plans of Robert 
Dale Owen Iq.z’J], serving as president of the 
New York society for their furtherance. 

In 1S44 he completed his panorama of the Alis- 
sissippi from the Falls of St. Anthony to the 
Gulf of Alexico. Shown at Saratoga, it earned 
$20,000 in six weeks, and, after touring the 
United States mth it, in 1848 in partnership 
with John Risley, acrobat, he took it abroad. In 
London the work was in spirited competition 
with another Mississippi panorama, painted by 
John Banvard Iq.v.], who had credentials as to 
its fidelity to nature from a United States engi- 
neer, the mayor of Louisville, Ky., and many 
steamboat men (Description of Banvard' s Pano- 
rama of the Mississippi River, 1847). Smith in 
turn secured letters, which are extant, from 
Baron Friedrich Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
George Gatlin {q.v.l affirming the scientific and 
artistic superiority of his panorama. By invita- 
tion of Queen Victoria he showed the piece at 
Balmoral, and thereafter to huge audiences in 
England and on the Continent. This panorama 
has been credited with greatly stimulating emi- 
gration toward the Alississippi Valley. While 
showing his panorama in Europe he made for 
American use a ‘‘Panorama of the Tour of Eu- 
rope,*' which inspired a long poetic tribute in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, '■Sow ii, 1853. To it was 
added, in 1854, “The Siege of Sebastopol.*' Af- 
ter his return from Europe, he bought and oc- 
cupied a large farm at Carlstadt, N. J., where he 
entertained many guests. According to Smith, 
he was the originator of the moving panorama 
in America. A brilliant and industrious artist, 
he painted scenery for a number of New York 
theatres : the Broadway in 1847, Bowery and 
the National in 1856, and the Bowery again in 
1862. He also had much employment winters at 
southern theatres. Thus employed at Mobile in 
1861 at the outbreak of the Civil War, he es- 
caped via New Orleans on the last boat carrying 
northerners home. In 1864, while at work at the 
Arch Street Theatre of Louise Lane Drew [g.Z'.] 
in Philadelphia, he fell victim to pneumonia. He 
was buried at Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadel- 
phia. From the nature of scene painting little of 
his work has been preserved, but it was highly 
esteemed by managers and theatre-goers of his 
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time. A few examples or his painting and of Ms 
early engraved work are in the possession of his 
son, also trained in scenic art The panorama, 
however, in the making of which be was a past 
master, was his great contribution to American 
social history. 

[The chief source for the life of John Rov.’son Smith 
is the MS., “Recollections of John Rowson Smith’" by 
his son, Edward S. Smith, a copy of which is in the N. 
Y. Pub. Lib. ; this contains biog. data, announcements 
of panoramas, press notices, and photographs. See also 
Wilberforce Eames’s continuation of Joseph Sabin, A 
Diet, of Books Relating to America, voi. XX (1927), 
pp. 398-99 ; G. C. D. Odeil, Amzah of the N. F. Stage, 
vols. IV— VII (1928— 31) ; death notice in Pub. Ledger 
(Phila,), Mar. 23, 1864. For a complete story of Am. 
panoramas, dioramas, and cycloramas consult the ex- 
tensive coll, of documents in the Boston Pub. Lib.] 

F.JV.C 

SMITH, JOHN RUBENS (Jan. 23, 1775- 
Aug. 21, 1849), drawing master, engraver, paint- 
er, was born in Covent Garden, London, a son 
of John Raphael and Hannah (Croome) Smith, 
and a grandson of Thomas Smith, known as 
‘‘Smith of Derby/* landscape painter. From his 
father, an eminent mezzotinter, John Rubens 
learned sound draftsmanship, and between 1796 
and 1811 he had nearly fifty paintings in the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. He 
came to America at least as early as 1809, for 
on Apr. 14, 1809, he married Elizabeth Pep- 
peral Sanger in Boston, Mass. (A Volume of 
Records Relating to the Early Hist, of Boston j 
1903, p. 273). Like other English artists, he 
probably emigrated because of the depression 
caused in Great Britain by the Napoleonic "wars. 
In Boston, where he lived in Milk Street, he 
made a series of topographical water colors of 
local landmarks, these including Beacon Hill, 
then in process of partial demolition, the Old 
South Church, and Pawtucket Falls in the 
Blacks tone River. 

An assertive personality is said to have made 
him unpopular in Boston, and he presently re- 
moved (1814) to New York, where, as well as 
for a time in Philadelphia, Pa., he gained the 
reputation of being a good teacher and a quar- 
relsome person. He is described as being a man 
of “short figure, large head, peculiar one-sided 
gait, and indescribable expression of counte- 
nance*’ (Crayon, Nov. 7, 1855, p. 287). Among 
his pupils were Eliab Metcalf, Anthony De Rose, 
Thomas Seir Cummings [g.r*.], George Wash- 
ington Tyler, and Frederick Styles Agate Iq.vf]- 
His alleged unethical attacks upon the work and 
character of John Vanderlyn and his shabby 
treatment of Francis Alexander [gg.i/.] were in- 
dignantly denounced by Dunlap. Even the toler- 
ant Cummings, who characterized him as 
teacher of the highest order of excellence/* could 
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not forgwe his master fer “his untiring animosity 
and open hostility' to the [Naticnal] Academy of 
Design and its memlers*’ i Cummings, scst, p. 
32), evidentlv' preveked by the fact that he was 
not invited to become a ntember. Twentv” years 
or more after these misunderstandings cf the 
Academr s first period, Smith expressed deepest 
regret for his scurrii'tus writings an i admitted 
that throughout life “his ovrn temper had been 
his worst enemy and ruin" (Ibid., 334. It is also 
on record (Ibid., 174) that in 1843 applied 
for a professorship of perspective at the Acad- 
emy and that, though his request was net grant- 
ed, he w'as eftered three months' use of a rocm 
in which to exemplify some apparatus he had in- 
vented. 

His last days w'ere rendered unccmfcrtable 
by povert}' which, as Cummings relates, tvas “in 
some degree alleviated by those who had suf- 
fered most from his pungent pen.” He died in 
New York. One or his children was John Row- 
son Smith [g.t'.]. During his years as a teacher 
of art in America he published 7 ne JuTende 
Dra^jAng-Book {'8th ed., 1847), Compendium 
of Picturesque Anatomy (1827), and A Key to 
the Art of Draziing the Human Figure (1831), 
besides engaging under the pseudomun of “Neu- 
tral Tint** in many literary controversies. His 
extant wmrks, such as his mezzotints of portraits 
of Benjamin Lincoln Iq.v.J and Janies Patter- 
son, and his aquatint of the fire tiiat nearly de- 
stroyed the Old South Church, Boston, are the 
work of an able draftsman who had an acute 
perception of individual character and dramatic 
effect; their antiquarian interest is considerable. 

[Julia Fraidcau, An Eighteenth Century Artist and 
Engraver, John Raphael Smith (1902/ ; ¥311112231 Dun- 
lap, A Hist, of the Rise and Progress of ike Arts of 
Design in the U. S. (igi8), vols. II, III, ed by F. W. 
Bayley and C. E. Goodspeed; T. S. Cuznmings, His- 
toric ^Annals of the Nat. Acad, of Design (1865); 
“Saving tbe Old South/® Boston Sunday Globe, SQ>t. 
1, 1929, Frank Weitenkampf, Am. Graphic Art (1913) ; 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, A Descriptk'c Cat. of an 
Exhibition of Early Engraving in America ( 1904) ; D. 
M. Stauffer, Am. Engremers upon Copper and Steel 
(2 vols., 1907); letter from Edward S. Smhli, Xew 
York, a descendant, who has many unpublished docu- 
ments concerning J. R. Smith.] W.C. 

SMITH, JONAS WALDO (Mar. 9, 1861- 
Oct 14, 1933), civil engineer, son of Francis 
and Abigail Prescott (Baker) Smith, was born 
at Lincoln, Ivlass. At the age of fifteen he had his 
first engineering experience upon the small wa- 
ter-works system of his home town, showing 
such aptitude that at the age of seventeen he 
became chief engineer of the plant, acting as op- 
erator and general superintendent of outside 
work. He graduated from Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in 1881 and then for some three years 
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was an assistant in the office of the Essex Com- 
pany at Lawrence, proprietors of the water pow- 
er of the Yitnin^c River at that place. In 
1887 he grad’jated in the civil engineering 
course at the hlassachnsetts Institute of Tech- 
no!o,g}'. During his course, he had spent tw^o 
summer vacations with the Holyoke Water 
Power Company, and after graduation he seiv^ed 
from iSSp to 1890 as their assistant engineer. 

In 1890 Smith became assistant engineer for 
the East Jersey Water Company, and for the 
next dozen years was engaged in the construc- 
tion or maintenance of a succession of water- 
st^ppiy systems in northern New Jersey; he was 
made principal assistant engineer of the cchh- 
pany in 1891 and ultimately chief engineer. In 
this capacity, in 1901, he directed the design and 
construction of the Little Falls mechanical fil- 
tration plant, a pioneer, and, at the time of its 
completion, the largest of its kind. The follow- 
ing year he supervised the completion of the new 
$7,500,000 water-supply system for Jersey City, 
including the Eoonton dam, a concrete aqueduct, 
and pipe lines. 

In 1903 Smith accepted the position of chief 
engineer of the Aqueduct Commission of New 
York City, taking charge of the construction of 
the new Croton dam then under way — in that 
day the largest masonry dam in the world. At 
this time he also made surveys for the Cross 
River and Croton Falls reservoirs, which were 
subsequently constructed. Two years later, w’hen 
the Board of Water Supply of the City of New 
York w^as created to provide an additional w^ater 
supply for that city, Smith became its chief en- 
gineer and began the most important work of his 
life as director of the Catskili Water Supply 
System. The initial program for this project in- 
cluded the Ashokan Reservoir, of 128,000,000,- 
000 gallons capacity, upon Esopus Creek, about 
ninety miles from New York City, controlled by 
a masonry dam some 250 feet high and 1,000 
feet long, and the Catskili Aqueduct, capable of 
suppljdng 5<^70 oo,ooo gallons of water daily 
from the reservoir to the city. One of the most 
difficult problems was the crossing under the 
Hudson liver near Storm King Mountain. 
Shafts were sunk on each side of the river to a 
depth of 1,114 feet below river level, and 14- 
fcot tunnels were bored through solid rock to 
meet tinder the river. The Aqueduct, which is 
large enough for a railroad train to pass through, 
terniinated^ at Kcnsico Reservoir, thirty miles 
frcmi the city, where another masonry dam 307 
feet high was conpl^ed in 1918. 

^ As tl» demand for water by die city increased 
It Iwame iwessary in 191S to ccmmience the 
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second step in this great project, developing an 
added supply from Schoharie Creek, north ri 
Esopus Creek. Here the Gilboa dam, another 
massive masonry structure, was constructed, to 
form another large reservoir from which by the 
Shandaken tunnel— some eighteen miles long, 
the longest tunnel in the world when it was buik 
—the waters of Schoharie Creek are taken into 
Esopus Creek and Ashokan Reservoir to sup- 
plement the initial supply and bring it up to the 
planned amount of 500,000,000 gallons a day. In 
1922, when the project was nearing completion, 
Smith resigned as chief engineer of the Board 
of Water Supply, but he continued to act as its 
consultant and also as consulting engineer upon 
new water supply systems for Boston, Hartford, 
Providence, Kansas City, San Francisco, King- 
ston, Ont, and \ ancouver, B. C., as well as upon 
the Moffat Tunnel near Denver. He continued 
actively engaged in his work until his sudden 
d^th, from heart disease, at his residence in 
New York City. 

In 1918 Smith was aw’arded the John Fritz 
Medal ^the highest honor in the engineering 
profession — by the four national engineering so- 
cieties, for ''achievement as engineer in provid- 
ing the City of New York with a supply of 
w ater. He was also made an honorary member 
of the Ameripn Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Water Works Association, and the 
New England Water Works Association. His 
exceptional abilities and character were well 
epitomized by the Engineering News-Record in 
an editorial at the time of his death : “Engineer- 

ji^dgment and intuition of highest order 
were essential parts of his equipment, of course, 

but to these he joined a great power over men 

an almost magical ability to inspire loyalty and 
affection in all wffio wmrked for him, and at the 
same time to disarm and convince his opponents. 
Integr^, simplicity and justice, and a homely 
New England shrewdness combined to create 
this power. ... The Catskili aqueduct stands as 
a monument to Smith, one of the greatest engi- 
neers of his time and a master of human arts.” 

A act. 19 1933; M. y. Times, Oct 16 101 w 
s Catskili Mountain Water Supply (R^rt 
Supply 5p8); WWsW^in 
^9^0-21, 1932-33; Who^s Wka in Engmeer- 

H.KB. 

SMITH, JONATHAN BAYARD (Feb. 21, 
1742-June 16, 1812), merchant, member of the 
Continental Congress, was bom in Philadelphia, 
the^ second of three sons of Samuel Smith, a 
native of Portsmouth, N. H., and a prominent 
Philadelphia merchant Jonathan received a lib- 
eral education, graduated from the College of 
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Xew Jersey in 1760, and entered "busmess. One 
o£ the first of tbe younger Philadelphia business 
men to Toice emphatic protests against the meas- 
ures of the mother country, he played a promi- 
nent part in the movement leading up to sepa- 
ration. He was a member of the provincial 
conference of June 1774, secretary to the pro- 
vincial convention, January 1775 ? secretary 
to the provincial conference of June 18-25, 1776. 
In this last capacity he helped to engineer the 
overthrow of the old provincial government. In 
the meantime he was appointed a member of the 
committee of safety (i/TS) and later of the 
council of safety (1777). A believer in firm 
measures to insure independence, when Howe’s 
army approached Philadelphia in the fall of 1776 
he presided at a meeting of “Real Whigs” (Dec. 
i) which passed resolutions recommending that 
evety^ man between sixteen and fifty be ordered 
under arms for the defense of the state until the 
assembly should pass a militia law. On Feb. 5, 
1777, he was elected to Congress, but on Sept. 13 
following, with the British again approaching 
Philadelphia, he resigned to assist actively in the 
defense of the city. At first a captain (i 775 )» 
later colonel, he was now made lieutenant-colo- 
nel of a battalion of “Associators” and partici- 
pated in the Brandywine campaign, winning 
recognition as an “intrepid militia officer.” 

Smith was reelected to Congress on Dec. 10, 

1777, and served for the following year. He was 
made a member of the board of war on Jan. 14, 

1778, and was a member of the committee to su- 
pervise publication of the journals of Congress. 
He stanchly defended the Articles of Confed- 
eration, prosecuted with zeal measures design^ 
to eradicate irregularities and inefficiency in 
government boards and the army, and wMle 
belonging to the more liberal Whig faction, 
favored a minimum of acts of force as a means 
of keeping Whigs solidly together. An inde- 
fatigable worker, he was constantly in the heart 
of things in Congress, despite the handicap of 
serious illness during the spring and summer of 
1778. From Apr. 4, 1777, to Nov. 13, 1788, he 
was prothonotary of the court of common pleas 
for the city and county of Philadelphia, and on 
July 6, 1778, he was commissioned justice of that 
court Beginning with 1792 he served two years 
as alderman of Philadelphia and in the latter 
year was auditor-general of Pennsylvania under 
Gov. Thomas Mifflin [g.v/.]. 

After 1800 Smith aligned himself with the Re- 
publicans of the more moderate stamp in Penn- 
sylvania’s factional politics, and in 1805 threw 
in his lot with the group opposing a consfi- 
totional convention While no longer in public 


office, he continued his interest in civic affairs 
and politics. Throughout his life, especially in 
the Revolutionary period, he earned an enviable 
reputation for keeping records with scrupulous 
care. William Findley [g.:*.], commenting in 
1812 on the need for an accurate history of 
Pennsylvania, declared that years before he had 
fixed on Smith as the man to wTite it {Pennsyl- 
vania Magadne of History and Biography^ Oc- 
tober 1884, P- 345), but though Smith apparent- 
ly at one time considered writing such a history, 
he abandoned the idea in later life. He w’as a 
member of the Society of the Sons of St. Tam- 
many, a grand master of Masons of Pennsyl- 
vania, a trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the College of New Jersey., and a 
member of the American Philosophical Societ}% 
His wife was Susannah, daughter of Col. Peter 
Bayard of Maryland and cousin of John Buben- 
heim Bayard ; after his marriage he adopt- 
ed Bayard as his middle name. His son, Samuel 
Harrison Smith w^as the founder of the 

National Intelligencer of Washington, D. C. 

[Jonathan Bayard Smith and Samnel Harrifeon 
Smith Papers in Lib. of Cong. ; J. G. B. BuHoch, A 
Hist, and Gcneai. of the Families of Bayard Honsiaun 
of Ga., and the Descent of the Boiioit Family (1919) ; 
F. V. Cabeen, “The Society of the Sons of St. Tam- 
many, of Phila.,” in Pa. Slag, of Hist, and Biog., Oct. 
1902 ; J. H. Martin, Martin’s Bench and Bar of Pkila. 
(1883) ; E. C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Con- 
tinental Cong., vo!s. II-IV ( 1953-28); Fa. Archives, 

I ser., V, VI (1853). XI (1855)? 2 sen, III (1875} ; 
Minutes of the Supreme Ejcec. Council of Pa., vols. Xi, 
XII (1852-53) ;J.G. Wilson, “Col. John BayarddrsS- 
1807) and the Bayard Family,” N. Y. GtneaL and Biog. 
Record, Apr. 1883 ; Poulsm's Am. Daily Advertiser, 
June 17, 1812.3 J.H. P- 

SMITH, JOSEPH (Mar. 30? ^ 7 . 

1877), naval officer, was born in Hanover, Mass., 
second son of the nine children of Albert and 
Anne Lenthall (Eells) Smith. He "was a de- 
scendant of John Smith of Barnstable and Sand- 
wich, Mass., who came to America before 1640, 
and his great-grandfather was the Rev. Thomas 
Smith of Pembroke, Mass. On the maternal side 
he was descended from John Eells who was in 
Massachusetts as early as 1634, but who later 
returned to England and is reported to have 
fought in CrorawelFs army. At an early age 
Joseph learned shipbuilding, his father’s busi- 
ness. On Jan. 16, iSc^, he entered the navy as a 
midshipman and was soon ordered to the Chesa- 
peake, then at Boston. Later in the same year 
he was furloughed in order that he might make 
a voyage in the merchant service. On Oct. 13, 
1812, he was orders! to Lake Champlain and in 
the following year, on July 24, he was ccHninis- 
sioned lieutenant. As first lieutenant of the 
he assisted her commander, Roixat Hoi- 
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lej [f.ii], in building and manning that %’es5el, 
and in the battle of Lake Champlain there fell to 
him the duty of winding ship and bringing to 
bear on the enenij^ an uninjured broadside. Al- 
though wounded he stayed at bis post, and was 
commended by Henlej" for bis gallantry and 
TCted a silver medal by Congress. 

In the war with Algiers be ser^’ed on board 
the frigate Constellation and participated in en- 
gagements with the Aigerines. During the long 
period of peace following the war, be was often 
on leave from the naw because there were not 
enough billets for bis continuous emplo^nncnt. 
He was several times stationed at the Boston or 
Portsmoiith navy yard, occasionally as com- 
mander of a receiving ship. He was a lieutenant 
on board the Guernere in the ^Mediterranean in 
iSi 8~-I9, and, in 1828-31, again served on that 
vessel w^hen it was attached to the Pacific Squad- 
ron. On Mar. 3, 1827, he was promoted master 
commandant. He became a captain — at this time 
the highest rank in the natyr — on Feb. 9, 1837. 
The same year he aided in fitting out the Wilkes 
exploring expedition. From 1838 to 1840 be 
commanded the Ohio of the ^Mediterranean 
Squadron and from 1843 to 1845 be commanded 
that squadron with the Cumberland as his flag- 
ship — his last sea duty. From 1846 until 1869 he 
was chief of the Bureau of Navy Yards and 
Docks, one of the longest terms of service for a 
bureau chief in the history of the navy depart- 
ment and exceedingly important by reason of the 
revolution in naval construction and the naval 
activities of the Civil War. On Aug. 8, 1861, 
President Lincoln chose him as the ranking 
naval officer of a naval board authorized to ex- 
amine plans relating to ironclad vessels. From 
many competing drawings the board chose three, 
of which one was the plan of the Monitor^ sub- 
mitted by John Ericsson This choice of 

the board, made in opposition to naval tradition 
and expert naval opinion, proved to be epoch- 
making. Secretary of Navy Welles wrote that 
Smith beyond any other person in the depart- 
ment was deserving of credit for the Monitor 
(Dimry of GMeon WeUes, 1911, vd. I, p. :2r4). 

Smith was plac«i on the reserved list in 1855, 
but was restored to the active list in 1858, being 
made a rear-admiral on the retired list in 1862. 
Frcm 1870 to 1871 he was president of the re- 
tiring hcmrd. For many years before his death 
he resided in Washington, D. C., where he was 
a regtiar atlemknt at St John’s Episcopal 
'Church, serving as ^mot warden for twenty-one 
years. Chi Mar, i, 1818, he was married to Har- 
riet Bryant NoHekwo, Me. They had two 
sens and two dai^hters. Oi» of the sems, 


Joseph Biy-ant Smith, commanded the Congress 
when she was attacked by the 2 Ierrimac in 
March 1S62, and was killed in the battle. 

[S. A. Smiti. A Memorial of Rcz\ Thomas Smith 
( 1895} ; F. F. Starr. The Eelis Family of Dorchester, 
Mass, ( 1903) ; W. H. Brooks, A Sermo-n Commemora- 
tive of the Life and Character of Joseph Smith (1877/ ; 
Jedediali Dwelley. J. F. Simmons^, Hist, of the Town 
of Hanoverj, Mass. (1910J ; Xew-Eng. Hist, and 
Gencal. Reg., Oct. 1877 ; Bureau of Xa\’igation, Record 
of Oficers, 1809-78; Naz’y Register, 1815-77; Army 
and Navy Jour., Jan. 20, 1877; Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 18, 19, 1877.] C.O.P. 

SMITH, JOSEPH (Dec. 23, i8o5"June 27, 
1844), Mormon prophet, was born at Sharon, 
Windsor Count}*, Vt, the fourth of ten children 
of Joseph Smith and Lucy (Mack) Smith. Both 
families, established in New England since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, had declined 
to the status of frontier-drifters when Smith’s 
parents were married at Tunbridge, Vt., in 1796, 
and they made at least ten moves in nineteen 
3^ears. They’ went to Palmyra, N. Y., in 1816 
and remained in that general vicinity till Joseph 
was grown. His boyhood was spent among a 
footloose class, excitable, semi-illiterate, and su- 
perstitious, in a part of the country (frontier 
New England and New York) that produced a 
great many of the irregular sects and experi- 
mental societies of the first half of the cen- 
tury. 

An attack of melancholy in his fifteenth year, 
coincident with one of his family’s periodic con- 
versions, conditioned his whole life. His first 
vision occurred in the spring of 1820 (History, 
I, 5), and was followed by similar experiences 
on Sept 21, and 22, 1823. The accounts of them 
we possess are based on one w'hich he wrote for 
the Times and Seasons in 1842 and represent an 
evolution, fragments of contradictory versions 
being on record. The burden of the visions, con- 
veyed to him by the angel Nephi (later corrected 
to Moroni), was that no existing sect represent- 
ed God’s will, that the church of Christ had been 
withdrawn from the earth, and that God had 
selected Smith to restore it. The vision was 
renewed annually and on Sept 22, 1827, Be was 
allowed to take from their repository at the Hill 
Cumorah (near Manchester, Ontario County, 
N. Y.) certain ^^plates” of gold which recorded 
the history of the true church on the American 
continent, following its migrations from Jeru- 
salem. The history was written in ancient char- 
acters, which he contradictorily described, and 
during the next three years he was engaged in 
translating it by miraculoiis rn'Cans. The result 
was published at Palmyra, N. Y., in July 1830, 
as The Book of Mmmn. This vdume with A 
Book of Commandments (Jackson, Mo-,, 1833, 
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later and now Doctrine and Covenants, 1835, 
consisting: of sermons by and divine relations to 
Smitli) forms the basis of the Mormon Church. 

That The Book of Mormon was based on a 
historical novel by Solomon Spaulding' was long 
a favorite theory but cannot be established. That 
it could be work of so ignorant a man as Smith 
appears strange and yet he cannot be shown to 
have met Sidney Rigdon [g.tt], the most likely 
source of its doctrinal matter, until after its pub- 
lication. It contains much autobiographical mat- 
ter and its entire material is indigenous to the 
society in which he grew up. Probably the book 
is in the main Smithes composition, slowly built 
up from fantasy, an anthology of religious and 
historical ideas to which all of his associates 
contributed. It is a “catch-all” of frontier Prot- 
estant doctrine and touches on practically every 
controversial belief of the time. It also deals 
with many social questions that excited his 
neighbors, and it capitalized the wide current 
interest in the origins of the American Indians. 
It is crammed with anachronisms and, as a liter- 
ary production, was summed up by Mark Twain 
in the epithet, “chloroform in print.” 

Before its publication Smith had founded the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints on 
Apr. 6, 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y. 
The communicants were Smith’s relatives and 
neighbors; not until the baptism, on Nov. 14, 
1830, of Sidney Rigdon, did the extraordinary 
growth begin. Borrowing from most ephemeral 
sects of the age, the church was “at once mil- 
lenial, restoration! st, and perfectionist” (De- 
Voto, post,, P- X2). It took over much material 
from contemporary communistic experiments 
and much theology, also, from the Campbells. 
Both its organization and its doctrines, however, 
represent an evolution over a good many years. 
In this evolution and in the extension of his king- 
dom, the prophet Joseph was the dominant per- 
sonality but by no means the leading intelligence 
or even the chief architect. He was a dynamic 
despot holding authority from God, to whc«e 
service the energies of better minds were de- 
voted. It is certain that much of the doctrine 
and most of the ecclesiastical organization must 
be ascribed to Rigdon, W. W. Phelps, and simi- 
lar minds; and that such exegetes, apologists, 
organizers, and propagandists as Phelps, Heber 
C. Kimball and Brigham Young 

were decisive Influences in its spread and pres- 
ervation. The church became a cooperative so- 
ciety ruled by an ecclesiastical oligarchy. It was 
a system excellently adapted to success on the 
farthest frontier but one which brought the Mor- 
mons into OTUtinud aonflict with their neighbors 
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in the communities they occupied during Smith/s 

lifetime. 

The growth of Mormonism, essentially a fron- 
tier phenomenon, made Smith an important force 
in frontier life. He very early contemplated re- 
moval to the Rockv’ IMountains or beyond, but 
first, in 1831, took Ms flock to Kinland, Ohio, 
where Rigdon had a church. A fugitive from 
justice as the result of “wildcat” banking, Smith 
in 1838 fled to Missouri^ where he had already 
established an outpost on what he declared to be 
the site of the Garden of Eden. Political and so- 
cial friction with the Missourians drove the 
Mormons from Jackson County to less settled 
parts of the state and eventually ( 1839 ) to Com- 
merce, 111 ., which Smith renamed Nauvoo. Con- 
verts from Europe as well as America swelled 
the population of the settlement, and, owing to 
the desire of both political parties to gain the 
solid iMormon vote, the city was chartered and 
the Nauvoo Legion authorized b}^ the state leg- 
islature. Extraordinary powers were granted the 
local government and practical independence was 
permitted the military establishment The grow- 
ing church was vouchsafed five years of prosper- 
ity, and Smith ruled gaudily, enjoying power, 
publicity, and worship, one of the most famous 
Westerners of his day, a prophet, an author, a 
lieutenant-general of the Nauvoo Legion, and 
finally a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. Formal announcement of his can- 
didacy was made Feb. 15, 1844, and Mormon 
campaigners were scattered through the country 
at the time of his sudden death ( Linn, post, pp. 
^53-54). His increasing megalomania had en- 
hanced the unpopularity of his sect, and with the 
scandal of his business affairs and the gradual 
discovery of polygamy (foreshadowed as early 
as 1831, declared as a revelation July 12, 1843), 
it produced schism within the church. On June 
7, 1844, appeared the first and only issue of the 
Nawi/oo Expositor, containing a vigorous attack 
on Smith. On June 10, in compliance with Ms 
order as mayor backed by his authority as lieu- 
tenant-general, the printing-press was tyran- 
nically destroyed. The flight of his critics was 
followed by an uprising among the non-Mor- 
mons in neighboring districts. Smith and his 
brother were arrested and lodged in the jail at 
Carthage, III, ■whence they were taken on June 
27 and then shot Had he lived much longer it is 
ttely that his church would have split up; his 
martyrdom, however, served the usual function 
of ccmsolidating his followers. 

Smith had intent religious sugg^tibility and 
a jovial earthy ebullience, both of which were 
imfxutant elements in his leadership, but the 
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mania of 11:5 later years seems to liave been less 
reli.g'ions than e? jistic. He rnled qeiite as much 
by perscnalit^* as by tlie ackriOwledged divinity 
of his message. He ’«va5 witty, athletic, vigorous, 
and virile; in appearance he was tall, light- 
haired, bine-eyed, distinguished. He was at his 
best in situations that could be personalized and 
dramatized, but he lacked intelligence and his 
judgment was almost uniformly bad. He w^as 
married to Emma Hale of Harmony, Pa., on Jan. 
18, 1827. She bore him five children, among 
them Joseph Sinitli, 1832-1914 [g.r».]. The num- 
ber of his polygamous wives is officially set at 
twenty-seven ; unofficial claims have been made 
011 behalf of several others. Xo polygamous is- 
sue has been proved. Joseph Fielding Smith 
[g.t*.] w’-as his nephew. 

[Mormonism has called forth an enormous litera- 
ture, practically all of it controversial. The prophet's 
autobiography, “The History of Joseph Smith,'* is 
available in B. H. Roberts, ed., Hiji. of the Church cf 
Jesus Christ of Laiter-Dsy Saints^ vols. I-IV C 190a- 
08). Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith, by Lucy 
Smith, his mother (Liverpool, 1853), was not edited, as 
the autobiography was, but is only of indirect value, 
E. D. Howe, Unz'cilcd ( Paines ville, 1834), 

the earliest of the anti-Morinon boohs, as almost unique 
in containing trustworthy source material. J. H. Evans, 
Jmeph Smith ( 1933 hyiie tvork of a devout Mormon, is 
important because of its study of Smith’s ancestry; see 
also M. A. S. Anderson, Ancestry and Posterity of 
Joseph Smith mid Emnza Hale iigag). The test mod- 
ern biography is contained in M. R. Werner, Brigham 
Young (19225), though it docs not supersede that of W. 
A. Linn in The Story of the Mormons figoa). I. W. 
Riley, The Founder of M ormonism ( 1903), is unac- 
cqjtable as an interpretaticn but contains much valu- 
able material. M. Beardsley, Joseph Smith (1931) 
is comprehensive but superficial. For a discussion of 
Smith’s mental state and the relation of his church to 
contemporary social movements see Bernard DeVoto, 
“The Centennial of Mormonism," Jn The American 
Mercury, Jan. 1930. This is criticized by G. B. Ar- 
baugh. Revelation in Mormonism (1935), app. II.] 

B.D— V. 

SMITH, JOSEPH (Nov. 6, 1832-Dec. 10, 
1914), Mormon prophet, president of the Reor- 
ganized Chiarch of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, son of Joseph Smith, 1805-1844 Iq.v.'], 
was born at Kirtland, Ohio, while that place was 
the headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints vrhich his father had 
fotmdeci two years before. Both his father and 
his mother, Emma (Hale) Smith, were of New 
England ancestry. The boy’s early years were 
spent at Kirtland ; he then experienced the Mor- 
m«is^ brief and stormy sojourn in Missouri 
and Ktw the mushroom growth of Nauvoo, 111 . 
His father thrice ^ 1 i>lessed^’ him, though appar- 
ently not to prophetic succession. After the 
elder Smiths death at the hands of a mob in 
1844* the tnolher, instead of going west with the 
lolowers of Brigham Young remarried 

aai continttoi to operate the Natrvoo hc^. Jo- 


seph studied law, but soon gave it up and turned 
to farming. On Oct 22, 1856, he married Emme- 
line Griswold. 

In this same year he was asked to head the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints (later knowm as "‘non-polygamous 
Mormons”), started in 1852 by Mormons who 
had left the sect of James Jesse Strang 
These claimed that the presidency of the Church 
must pass from father to son, realizing that only 
thus could their branch be popularized. Smith 
hesitated, but through ‘‘divine direction” timidly 
accepted office in i860. In 1865 he moved to 
Plano, III., as editor of the Saints" Herald. His 
wife died in 1869 and on Nov. 12 of that year he 
married Bertha Madison. This period was filled 
with zealous activity; most Mormons in the jMid- 
dle West joined his church. Smith always op- 
posed polygamy, refusing to admit that his fa- 
ther had ever preached or practised it and main- 
taining that the doctrine had been fastened on 
the Church by Brigham Young [g.v.J. He did 
not actively defend his father’s memory until 
many of the founders of the Church were no 
longer living. W^hen, however, in 1879 bis mother, 
on her deathbed, apparently to satisfy her son’s 
hopes, said that to her knowledge Joseph Smith 
had neither practised nor taught polygamy. 
Smith went to Utah, challenged any one to prove 
his father’s guilt, and insisted that even if his 
father w’-ere responsible for introducing the doc- 
trine, the practice was not thereby justified. He 
denounced it in tracts and periodicals, one of his 
chief opponents in the controversy being his 
cousin, Joseph Fielding Smith [g.z'.]. With H. 
C. Smith he also wrote a large, apologetic trea- 
tise, History of the Churchy, in several volumes, 
the first issued in 1897. He fostered legal sup- 
pression of polygamy and convinced two courts 
that the Utah church had become heterodox. His 
lesser writings on polygamy and other subjects 
include: Who Then Can be Saved f (1866); 
One Wife, or Many (n.d.) ; Reply to L. O. Lit- 
tlefield, in Refiitaiion of the Doctrine of Plural 
Marriage (1^5); and articles in the Arem 
(August 1902, May 1903) and the North Amer- 
ican Reziew (March 1903). 

In the church leaders moved to Lamoni, 
Iowa. Here Smith strengthened his church, 
fought alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee (in con- 
formance with ^Vevelation”) , helped found Grace- 
land Cc^lege, and opposed Mormonism's late 
doctrines of polytheism and baptism for the dead 
Physically strong, he enjoyed plowing and hay- 
ing and continued to farm. Though color-blind 
he was a clc»e observer of nature. His secemd 
wife died in 18^ and on Jam. 12, 1898, he mar- 
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ried Ada Rachel Clark. By each wife he had 
several children. His private life was cheerful 
but his friendship was not quickly extended. He 
had a clear, untrained tenor voice and loved fa- 
miliar melodies but cared nothing” for classical 
music. He wrote several hymns. He was a poor 
financial administrator but by personality and 
appearance was fitted for his patriarchal posi- 
tion. He was of large frame, and his white hair 
and beard lent his unusual face impressiveness. 
In advancing his positions he w^as cautious and 
yet firm. He disliked flattery, ostentation, and 
dispute, and was at times more coldly logical than 
persuasive; his straightforwardness of speech 
caused some to think him unapproachable. Un- 
der his leadership the church grew from a hand- 
ful to 70, OCX), and he was able to visit missions 
in England and Hawaii. As a prophet — ^to the 
disappointment of his church, which expects con- 
tinuous revelation — ^he translated no “hidden 
books'" but merely explained former scriptures 
or designated persons for office. In 1906 he 
moved to Independence, Mo. During his last 
years he was blind and quite deaf, though he re- 
mained an interesting companion, drawing on a 
wealth of remembered poetry and wit. After 
his son and successor, Frederick, had relieved 
him of actual church leadership, he dictated his 
‘^Memoirs," publication of which was begun in 
the Saints’ Herald ^ Nov. 6, 1934- Until his death 
the charge on his father’s honor was his heaviest 
cross. 

iSaint^ Herald^ Dec. 16, Dec. 23, 1914; Journal of 
History (pub. by the Reorganized Church), 1908-25, 
esp. Jan. 1915, and Oct. 1918 ff., Apr. 1925; “My Fa- 
ther’s Letters,” Vision, Jan. 1932 fT. ; E. W. Tullidge, 
Life of Joseph the Prophet (1880) ; S. W. Traiiin, 
Mormonism Against Itself (igio}; G. B. Arbaugh, 
Revelation in Mormonism (1932) ; M. A. S. Anderson, 
Ancestry and Posterity of Joseph Smith and Emma 
Hale (1929) ; information from M. A. (Smith) Ander- 
son of Lincoln, Nebr,, Smith *s daughter.] G. B.A. 

SMITH, JOSEPH FIELDING (Nov. 13, 

1838-Nov. 19, 1918), sixth president of the Utah 
branch of the Mormon church and nephew of Jo- 
seph Smith, 1805-1844 the founder of 

Mormonism, was born in the town of Far West, 
Mo., the son of Hyrum and Mary (Fielding) 
Smith. His father and uncle, with other Mormon 
leaders, were in prison at the time. His whole 
childhood was spent during the period of tiie vio- 
lent and bitter conflict between Mormons and 
non-Mormons in Missouri and Illinois. He had 
little or no schooling beyond that given him by 
his mother. In the crisis following the death of 
his father and uncle at the ha«ids of a mob in 
June 1844, his mother followed the majority (£ 
the Mormons under the leadership of Brigham 
Young migrating to Utah in 1848. 


Smitli 

Two months before Joseph Fielding w^as four- 
teen he was left an orphan by the death of his 
mother. At fifteen he was sent on a luission for 
his church to Hawaii. Recalled in the autumn 
of 1857 because of the impending ‘invasion’” of 
Utah by federal troops under Genera! Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston [g.r.], he enlisted in the “Nauvoo 
Legion’" and served in the so-called “Utah War” 
until a truce was concluded between the ^lor- 
mons and federal officials. In April i860, he set 
out on a mission to Great Britain, where he 
served until 1863. In ]\Iarch 1864, with other 
Mormon leaders, he was dispatched on a special 
mission to Hawaii, where he remained for near- 
ly a year in charge of church interests. 

Rising rapidly in the hierarchy of Mormon- 
dom, he was made an apostle July 1 , 1866, a few 
months before he was twenty-eight years old. 
He had been active in various home missions or 
colonization schemes in Utah for a decade when 
in 1874-75 he was sent to England to be presi- 
dent of the European mission; in 1877 he filled 
this position again for some months. Upon his 
return in September of that year, he was sent to 
take charge of the Mormon interests in the east- 
ern part of the United States. In October 1880, 
he was made second counselor to John Taylor 
[gr.t».] , the president of the church. 

In the early sixties he became active in poli- 
tics. He served on the municipal council of Salt 
Lake City, and for seven consecutive terms 
( 1865-74) was a member of the low'er house of 
the territorial legislature. In 1880 and again in 
1882 he sat in the upper house, during the second 
term being president. In 1882, also, he presided 
over the constitutional convention of Utah, but 
was legally disqualified under the Edmunds law 
because of his plural marriages. During his life- 
time he had six wives, of whom the five polyga- 
mous ones bore him forty-two children. In Sep- 
tember 1884, chiefly to prevent his prosecution 
for polygamy under the federal law, he was sent 
to Hawaii on another mission and remained there 
in voluntary exile until the summer of 1887* Lhe 
next year he was busy in Washington with other 
Mormon leaders, urging Congress to grant Utah 
her statehood. On Apr. 7, 1889, he became sec- 
ond counselor to president Wilford Woodruff, 
and nine years later, on Sept. 13, 1898, seccMid 
counselor to Lorenzo Snow who had be- 

come president. On Oct. 4, 1901, he moved into 
the position of first cmmselor to Snow, and on 
Oct 17, a week after the death of the latter, 
Smith was chosen president and “Prcjphet, Seer, 
and Revelator” of his church. 

The agitation concerning Mormon iwlygamy 
did not cease in spite of official pronunHanwitoK 
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by Ssformon officials following tlie so-called 
‘^Manifesto*' oi 1S90, and in February 1904, as 
president of his chnrch, Smith was subpoenaed 
to appear in Washington, D. C., before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Privileges and Elections, then 
sitting on the Reed Smoot case (Semte DocU'- 
mcEtSo, 4 S 6 , 59 Cong., i Sess., vol I, pp. 80 If.)- 
He contended that, contrary to hearsay, the Mor- 
mon church no longer sanctioned plural mar- 
riages; and at the annual conference of the 
church on Apr. 3 he issued an official statement 
to this effect In the decade that followed, the 
conflict of the ^lormon church with the federal 
government and with sectarian elements having 
been dissipated. Smith turned his attention to 
strengthening its work in various ^dormon com- 
miinities and in foreign countries. He made two 
trips to Europe (1906, 1910), several trips to 
Hawaii, and one to Canada in 1913, wffien he 
dedicated a site for the first Mormon temple to 
be erected outside the United States. In his 
eightieth year his health became enfeebled, and 
he died six days after his eightieth birthday. He 
ivas buried in Salt Lake City. 

Joseph Fielding Smith was the first among the 
presidents of the Utah !Mormons to be bom with- 
in his own church, and, as the c^cial eulogy put 
it, *'*to have spent every day of his life under its 
aegis and influence’^ (Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 19, 1918). Rather than the 
initiation of any important changes in the church, 
his chief contribution wras the strengthening of 
the organization itself, and, through his kindly 
spirit of compromise, the fostering of more 
friendly relations with non-klormotis both in 
Utah and outside. In 1919, the year after his 
death, Gospel Doctrine: Selections from the Ser- 
mons and Writings of Joseph F. Smith was pub- 
lished. 

[Aadrew Jenson, Laiter-Day Saint Biog, Encyc., I 
(ifoi), 66—74, III (1920), 7S1— S4 ; Hist, Record (An- 
drew Jensen, editor), VI (1ES7), 183—95; B. H. Rob- 
erts, Comprehensive Hist, of the Church of Jesus 
rjtfifi of tatier~Day Saints Ci93o)» vols. V, VI ; O. F. 
Whitney, Hist, of Utah, vol. IV (1904) ; Noble War- 
rum, Utah Sime Statehood (1919), 11, 66-70; Im- 
prommew^ Era, vol. XXII, Dec. 1918, Jan. J919-I 
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SMITH, JUDSOM (June 28, 1837-Jnne 29, 

1^)6), educator, inissi«mry secretary, was bom 
at Minefield, Mass., where his parents, Samuel 
and Liicina (Metcalf) Smith, reared a family of 
seven sc»s ami thr« daughters on a farm among 
die Berkshire hils. He was a descendant of Mat- 
thw Smitih who settled at Woburn, Mass., in 
16-37, and a first amis of Azariah Smith ; 
'GteraM Bimty Smith was his nephew. 

JtrfsoB WK fittad lor at hwne and at 

WSliMcii fenimry, EaMiamptem^ Mass., and 
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after taking part of his college course at Oberlin, 
graduated at Amherst in 1859. He taught in 
1862 at Monson Academy, Alass. He graduated 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary in 1863, hav- 
ing also had a year at Union Seminary^, New 
York. He was tutor in Latin and Greek at Ober- 
lin, 1862-64, and instructor in mathematics and 
mental and moral philosophy at Williston Sem- 
inary, 1864-66. On Aug. I, 1865, he married 
Jerusha Augusta, daughter of Seth A. Bushnell 
of Hartford, Ohio. 

In 1866 Smith w-as called to Oberlin as profes- 
sor of Latin, and on Oct. 17 of that year was or- 
dained a Congregational minister. In 1870 he 
was transferred to the chair of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in Oberlin Seminary, which he held until 
1884. He also was lecturer on modern history 
at Oberlin, 1875-84, and lecturer on history at 
Lake Erie Seminary, Painesviile, Ohio, 1879^4. 
From 1871 to 1884 he served as president of the 
Oberlin board of education. During the early 
eighties he was largely instrumental in the found- 
ing in China of the Shansi Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board, which was at the outset manned by 
his pupils, several of whom lost their lives dur- 
ing the Boxer uprising of 1900. 

In 1884 Smith was called from Oberlin to Bos- 
ton as a secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, where he 
served writh widening influence throughout the 
rest of his life. Entering upon his new duties at 
a time when the educational work of the Board 
was rapidly expanding, he brought much valu- 
able experience to aid in this development, with 
which he was in hearty sympathy, as he vras also 
with the quickening sense of the responsibility of 
missions for social service. He visited the mis- 
sions of the Board in Turkey in 1888, and was 
chairman of a deputation inspecting its missions 
in China in 18^. He was of dignified bearing, 
punctilious courtesy, and abounding enthusiasm. 
His statement when chairman of the General 
Committee of the Ecumenical Conference of 
Foreign Missions at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in 1900, that the story of missions is “a record 
more thrilling and more significant than any epic 
which man has produced,” was characteristic of 
his habitual attitude. He served as trustee of 
Oberlin and of Williston Seminary and was pres- 
ident of the board of trustee of Mount Holyc^e 
College. He lectured on missions at Oterlin and 
Hartford seminaries and was associate editor of 
the BMioiheca Sacra, He was author of Lec- 
tures in Church History and the History of Doc- 
trim and Lectures in Modem Htstory, both, pub- 
lished in 1881. 

lEcnmmicai Mtsswum^y Comf,, AT. 1900 : Repent 

of the Ecmmemad Cmfereme cm Fore^ Missums (a 
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Tols., 1900); Amherst CoU. Biog. Record (1927); 
Who's Who in America, 1906-07 ; Missionary Review 
of the World, Aug. igo6 ; Congregationalist, July ^7 and 
14, 1906; Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct._i9o6; Missionary 
Herald Aug. 1906; Boston Transcript, June: zo, 1906.] 

E.D.E. 

SMITH, JULIA EVELINA (1792-1886) 
[See Smith, Abby Hadassah, 1797-1878]. 

SMITH, JUNIUS (Oct. 2, 1780-Jaii. 22, 
1853), lawyer, mercliant, promoter, has been 
called the '‘father of the Atlantic liner.”' He was 
horn in Plymouth, then part of Watertown, 
Conn., third of the four sons of David and Ruth 
(Hitchcock) Smith. His father, a major in the 
Revolution and a general in the Connecticut mili- 
tia, was a prosperous storekeeper. Junius was 
prepared for college at Bethlehem near by, and 
went as a sophomore to Yale. After graduating 
in 1802, he became a fellow student of John C. 
Calhoun at Tapping Reeve's law school, Litch- 
field, and in 1804 opened a law office in New 
Haven. Sent to London in 1805 by his brother’s 
firm, he secured from the Court of Admiralty 
Appeal the award of liberal damages for the 
seizure of the New Haven ship Mohawk, He 
settled in London as a merchant, making his 
home there, except for a brief sojourn in Liver- 
pool, until 1843. On Apr. 9, 1812, he married 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Allen of Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire. She died in 1836, leaving one 
daughter. Smith dealt chiefly with New York, 
corresponding with his nephew Henry Smith, 
and constantly suggesting additional articles of 
«cport, clover seed being a favorite. In spite of 
reverses duringthe War of 1812, he became quite 
prosperous. 

Smith's principal distinction arises from his 
share in establishing regular steamship service 
across the ocean. The single voyage of the Sct- 
zmnmh in 1819, sponsored by Moses Rogers and 
William Scarborough , had been prema- 

ture. In 1829, the Curagao had made several 
trips from Holland to the Dutch West Indies, 
and in 1833 the Royal William went from Que- 
bec to England, but none of these ventures de- 
veloped into regular permanent service. The 
“liners’” of the day were the highly efficient New 
York sailing packets. Smith seems to have con- 
ceived the idea of a line of transatlantic steamers 
about the time of his fifty-four-day voyage to 
New York in a British sailing vessel in i83;2. 
He actively devoted the next few years to cre- 
ating public opinion and raising capital for the 
support of his project Kind, generous, and very 
hospitable, the little man, barely five feet six, 
went at the task with gr^eat energy of purpc^ 
and perseverance. Rebuffed in New York, he 
returned to Loadcm and in February 1833 pro- 
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posed his idea to the directors of the London k 
Edinburgh Steam Packet Company without suc- 
cess. He issued several prospectuses, with no 
immediate response. In 1836, however, having 
secured a powerful ally in Afacgregor Laird 
[see Dictionary of Xaiional Biography] of the 
great Birkenhead shipbuilding family, he organ- 
ized the British k American Steam Navigation 
Company. 

Great Britain’s conversion to ocean steam- 
ships, once Smith had overcome the prevailing 
skepticism, was rapid, and in quick succession a 
number of rival companies were formed. Smith 
and Laird, in fact, had only a few hours to spare 
in being the first to reach New York. Isambard 
K. Brunei [Ibid.], engineer of the Great West- 
ern Railway, persuaded its Bristol backers in 
1836 to form a transatlantic steamship company. 
Their 1340-1011 steamship, Great Western, was 
launched July 19, 1837. Smith and Laird, in the 
meantime, w^ere encountering disheartening de- 
lays. They had ordered a 1700-ton steamship in 
October 1836, but the failure of the contractor 
postponed even the laying of the keel until Apr. 
1, 1837. Eager to be the first across the Atlantic, 
they decided not to w^ait for this vessel to be com- 
pleted, so chartered from the Cork Steamship 
Company the little yoo-ton Sirius, which left 
Cork on Apr. 4, 1838, and reached New York, 
on the voyage that marked the start of perma- 
nent transatlantic steam service, on the evening 
of Apr. 22, a few hours ahead of the Great West- 
ern, which had left Bristol on Apr. 7. Smith’s 
vessel, the British Queen, -was finally latmched 
on May 24, 1838, and first reached New York 
July 27, 1839. Smith v?as the hero of the hour. 
It was declared in Hunfs Merchants^ Magarine 
(October 1840, p. 298) that to him “more than 
to any other individual, is the fi^nal and success- 
ful accomplishment of this great enterprise doubt- 
less to be attributed." Yale gave him the degree 
of LL.D. in 1840 and he had visions of knight- 
hood (Pond, post, p. 187). 

Then came reverses. Under Laird’s supervi- 
sion, his company, in December 1839, launched 
the President, the 'largest ship in the world/’ 
She sailed on a return voj^age from New York 
Mar. II, 1841, and disappeared without a trace. 
This disaster, coupled with the successful com- 
petition of the line established by Samuel Cunard, 
wbo received the lucrative British mail subsidy 
in 1839, soon brought the British & American 
Steam Navigation Company to a dose, and 
Smith in 1843 ended his long London residence. 
Back in An^rica, he purchased a plantatiai tms 
Oreenville, S. C., and tried to relieve the 
f rem dqwndmce upon Qiina for by grewrir^ 
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it in the Southern states. The idea apparently 
came to him through his daughter, who was 
iriarried to an army chaplain in India. He wrote 
r/jmer-juf articles on the domestic growing of 
ten, ctlerj, and broccoli, and made experiments 
which, according to later reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculiizre, indicated promise of a suc- 
cessful American supply of tea. This work, how- 
ever, came to a tragic dose. Smith’s anti-5la\^- 
ery sentiments aroused his neighbors, and on 
Dec. 23, iSyr, he sustained a fractured skull from 
a beating at the hands of “patrollers.’^ These in- 
juries hastened his death, which occurred at 
Blcomirigdale Asylum, after some months of ill- 
ness in his nephew’s home, Astoria, L. I. 

Smith’s publications included: An Oration, 
Pronounced at Hariford^, before the Society of 
ike Cmcinnati, for ike State of Connecticut 
(1804) ; Leitcrs upon Atlantic Steam Nazdga- 
iion (1841); Essays on the Culiiraiion of the 
Tea PiarJy in the United States of America 
(1848) ; agricultural papers in the reports of the 
commissioner of patents ; articles in the Mer- 
cIianiT Magasine, notably “Origin of Atlantic 
Ocean Steam Navigation” (February 1847 ) » 
“Letters on Atlantic Steam Navigation” and 
“Steam Ships, and Steam Navigation,” m Amer- 
ican loimial of Science mid Arts (January, July 

1839)- 

[E. L. Pond, Junius Smith, A Biog. of the Father of 
the Atlantic Liner (1927), utilizing source material and 
reproducing much correspondence between Smith and 
his nephew ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale 
Coll, vol. V C1911) ; Hnnfs Merchants' Mag,, Oct. 
I S40 ; W. S. Lindsay, Hist, of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce, vol, IV ( 1876) ; Brief Memoirs of 
the Class of 1B02 (1S63); article by Henry Smith in 
Evening Post (N. Y.}, June 24^ 1882; Evening Post 
Y.), Jan, 24, 1853; Jour, of Commerce (N. Y.), 
Jan. 25, 1853.] R.G.A. 

SMITH, JUSTIN HARVEY (Jan. 13, 1857- 
Mar. 21, 1930), historian, •was born at Bos- 
cawen, N. H., the youngest of the three sons of 
Ambrose and Cynthia Maria (Egerton) Smith. 
On the death of the father, a Congregational 
minister, the family moved first to Pembroke, 
N. H., and then to Norwich, Vt. From Nor- 
wich, Justin walked each day the three miles to 
Hanover, N. H., where he attended Dartmcmth 
as his father had done ; he graduated in 1877, the 
valedictorian of his class. He was a serious stu- 
dent, keeping sOTewhat to himself. After grad- 
uation he visited the Paris Exposition, accom- 
panying as private secretary, John D. Hiilbrick, 
who W13 in charge of the United States edoca- 
tiiKial exhibit- Perhaps this experience implant- 
ed in T^ewng Sfnitli that love of jotirsepng abroad 
which later made of him a world traveler. The 
ymrs he siwit at the Unlcm Theological 


Seminary ; but, instead of proceeding to the min- 
istry, he entered the employ first of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons and then of Ginn &: Company. 
After holding positions of responsibility, both on 
the business and on the editorial side, he became 
in 1890 a member of the latter publishing firm, 
highly valued by his associates. His marriage, 
May 22, 1892, to Alary E. Barnard of Chico, 
Cal, the daughter of Allyn and Sarah Barnard, 
who, like Smith himself, had entered into the 
musical circle of Boston, was followed after two 
years by a separation and later by a divorce in 
Paris (private information). 

In 1898 Smith, now possessed of ample means, 
retired from the publishing business. He became 
next year professor of modern history at Dart- 
mouth College. One of his students recalled him 
as *^a man of flexible dignity, kindness, judg- 
ment, and scholarly taste,” whom “the class- 
room never succeeded in narrowing” (private 
letter to author). Here began his work as a pro- 
ductive scholar with the publication in 1899 of 
The Troubadours at Home (reviewed in Amer- 
ican Historical Rezieu^ April 1900). All of his 
later work lay in the field of American history. 
Arnold^ s March from Cambridge to Quebec ap- 
peared in 1903, as did also The Historie Booke, 
edited by Smith for the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts. For this 
he wrote the historical narrative. He also pub- 
lished Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony: 
Cafiada and ike A nierican Rez^oluiion (1907). In 
1908 he resigned his professorship to devote his 
time entirely to historical research. The An- 
nexation of Texas, appeared in 1911. In respect 
to this it has been said, “Few books of history 
have more decisively settled controversy on their 
subject” (American Historical Reznew, July 
1930* P- 94^)- His magnum opus. The Warzmih 
Mexico (2 vols., 1919) brought to Smith the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1920 and the first Loubat 
Prize (1923) for the best book in English pub- 
lished during the previous five years on the his- 
tory, geography, archeology, ethnology, philol- 
ogy, or numismatics of North America. Both 
bodes evidenced the author’s characteristics as 
a scholar: a tireless searching for all possible 
sources, consultation of the originals themselves, 
knowledge through travel of the regions to be 
described, critical discernment, and a cumula- 
tive presentation of voluminous footnotes. Smith 
wrote also many articles in historical journals. 
For the Historical Manuscripts Commission of 
the American Historical Association, of which 
he was chairman from 1917 to 1923, he edited 
“Letters of General Antewio L6|^ de Santa 
Anna Relatii^ to the War Betw«?ii the Unit«i 
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States and Mexico, i846“i84S” ( Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1917 , 1920). In his many reviews of books, 
his trenchant criticism occasionally elicited con- 
troversy, as with Prof. E. D. Adams { American 
Historical Reznew, Oct 1910, pp. Jan* 

1911, pp. 402-06; Apr. 1911, p. 683). 

Tail, with a somewhat ruddy countenance and 
keen eyes, and, at least in later life, a full beard, 
Smith presented a commanding* fig:ure. He was 
a member of many societies and clubs, profes- 
sional and social, and received several honorary 
degrees. He derived pleasure from cruising in 
power boats, constructed after plans of his own 
which resulted in more comfort than beauty. To 
house what he had collected in his extensive trav- 
els he built on Parker Hill, Boston, a bungalow 
where, at a huge three-sided desk, constructed 
for the purpose, he did much of his waiting. In 
November 1929, he was shocked and weakened 
by a taxicab accident. On J^Iar. 21, 1930, having 
returned from the South, where of late years he 
had spent his winters, he reached New York, and 
late that afternoon, while taking a walk in Brook- 
lyn, where he lived, he suffered a heart attack in 
front of Borough Hall and died instantly. After 
some delay his body was identified by his friend 
and former associate, George A. Plimpton of 
Ginn & Company. The funeral servdce w’as held 
at Trenton, N. J., where one of his nephews 
lived. His remains were buried in the town of 
his birth. 

fSketcbes m Who^s Who in America, 1901—05, and 
later editions; obituary in M, Y. Herald Tribune, Man 
54, 1930 ; biographical sketch in Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, May 1930 ; Semi-Centennial Record cf the 
Class of iS/r. Dartmouth College 1B77-1927 (n.d.); 
letters from friends and associates; personal knowl- 
edge.] St.G.L.S. 

SMITH, LLOYD PEARSALL (Feb. 6, 
1822-July 2, 1886), librarian, publisher, editor, 
eldest child of John Jay Smith [g.c'.] and Rachel 
Collins (Pearsall) Smith, was born in Philadel- 
phia. After Ms graduation from Haverford Col- 
lege in 1837, he was placed in the counting house 
of Walm & Learning, importers, to learn the bus- 
iness. In 1845 began publishing Smith's 
JVeekly Volume, edited by his father, a successor 
of IVaidie^s Select Circulating Library, This 
puMicatioa continued until the spring of 1846, 
and during part of this period young Smith also 
published The Mediced LQirary and some law 
books. In 1847 issued A Plan of the District 
of Spring Garden, PkilmielphwL 

In 1849 he became assistant librarian of the 
Library Ccrapany of Fhiladdphia, of which his 
father was librarian, and two y^rs later suc- 
ceeded bjin. With this anciait library, founds 


by Franklin and his friends, he remained identi- 
fied until his death. Under his direction the third 
volume of Catalogue cf the Books Belonging io 
the Library Com fan y of Phil add f hi a vras issued 
in 1S56, for which work he supplied a copious 
index. When the Confederate forces invaded 
Pennsylvania in 1863, Smith enlisted for three 
months in a volunteer regiment, and closing the 
library, went forth to the defense of Gettysburg. 
During the war, he also joined with others in 
collecting money for tlie relief of those in East 
Tennessee who remained loyal to the Union, and 
published a report of a cemmissiom that was sent 
there to investigate conditions. He was the first 
editor of Lippincoif s Magasim, conducting that 
periodical from January 186E to December 1869. 
Under his editorship the magazine published 
Anthony Trollope's novel, “The Yicar of Bull- 
hampton”; one by Robert Dale Owen, “Beyond 
the Breakers”; also centributions from Bayard 
Taylor and from George H. Boker. 

In 1876 he contributed to Public Libraries tn 
the Lhiited States of America, issued by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Education, the section enti- 
tled “Public Libraries of Philadelphia.” A pa- 
per of his read before the American Library As- 
sociation and published in 1S92 under the cap- 
tion On the Classification of Books, was a pio- 
neer discussion of the subject Another paper, 
read before the Germantown Science and Art 
Club appeared in 18S5 Symbdism and Sci- 
ence, That same year he published A Bibliog- 
raphy of that Ancient mid Hcnoiirahle Order, the 
Society of the Ciiicinnaii, Upon the appearance 
of the first volume of Hisioire de Jules Cesar, by 
Napoleon III, in 1865, Smith reviewed it in the 
United States Serzice Blag acme, later issuing 
the review in pamphlet form — Remarks on ike 
Apology for Imperial Usurpation Coniaimd in 
Napoleon's Life of Caesar (1865). re- 

garded as a most scholarly man and as better ac- 
quainted with library management than any one 
else of his time. He was one of the original asso- 
ciate editors of the American Library J&urnM, 
begun in September 1876. As an after dinner 
speaker he was much in demand. On Oct. 13, 
1844, he married Hannah E. Jones, daughter of 
Isaac C. Jones, a Philadelphia merchant engaged 
in the East India trade; no children were tom 
to them, but they adopted a daughter. 

[G. M. Abbot, **Some Recollections of Lloyd P. 
Smith,” Library Jmrnai, Dec. 28S7 ; Public Ledger 
(Phila.), July 3, 188^; j. T. Scliarf and T 1 ioiii|W>o 
Westcott, HisL of Pki^, (IS84}, 11 , 1185; G, M, Ab- 
bot, A Short Hist, of the Lib, Cmupmy of PhSm, 
(1913) ; Biog, Cat of the Matrimlatis of 
Cdl- (1955) ; iafcarimtioa frew a mmiw of the imm- 

m JJ. 
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SMITH, MARCUS ( Jan. 7, 1829-Aug. ii, 

1S74), actcr, better known as Mark Smith, was 
the son of the well-kncwn comedian and theatre 
manager, Solomon Franklin Smith and 

his first wife, Martha c Mathews) Smith. He 
was born in Xew Orleans, La., hut was educated 
chiefly in schools in and near St. Louis, Mo., the 
family home. As a child he was sometimes seen 
on the sta^e of the Ludlow and Smith Theatre in 
St. Louis, playing Tom Thumb in Henry Field- 
ing’s burlesque, Tom Thumb j as early as 1836. 
But his father was opposed to his adopting the 
stage as a profession, and sought to train him 
first as a printer, then as a navigator, and later 
as a mechanic. In 1848, however, he went to 
Xew York, where he secured a position in the 
Chatham Theatre. A year later he joined his fa- 
ther’s company at the St. Charles in Kew Or- 
leans, making his debut as Diggory in Family 
Jars. He continued at this theatre under the 
management of Ben De Bar after the dissolution 
of the firm of Ludlow and Smith in 1853. After 
a season under Joseph M. Field in Mobile he 
became a rnember of the stock company of Wil- 
liam Evans Burton [gg.c'.] in Xew York. There 
he soon began to make a name for himself as an 
interpreter of the ^'good old English gentlemen’’ 
in the “good old English comedies” and became 
a great favorite. He remained with Burton until 
the closing of his theatre in 1858 (Odell, post 
VII, 163-64). 

After this he at different times supported such 
stars as Laura Keene, Edwin Forrest, and Ed- 
ward Loomis Davenport [gg.c'.]. In March 
1862 he first appeared with the company of Les- 
ter Wallack, playing Sir William Fondlove in 
J. S. Knowles’s comedy of The Loz*e Chase. 
During the summer of 1863 managed with 
Emily Thorne a brief season at the Winter Gar- 
den. After another year with Wallack he again 
tried his hand at management, becoming in 1866 
joint-manager wdth Lewis Baker of the New 
York Theatre. February 1869 found him stage- 
manager for Edwin Booth Iq.v.J at the latter’s 
theatre, and the following year, after supporting 
Mine. Franziska Janauschek [g.i'.] and Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, he went abroad, there to play at 
the St James’s Theatre, London, under Mrs. John 
Wood. But he sc»ii returned to the United States 
and, for a time, to Booth’s Theatre in Xew York. 
The smsm cjf 1872-73 he spent under Albert 
Marshiaati P^iaer at the Union Square 
Theatre, There he scored such a success in One 
Yi&rs OM that he bought the acting 
rights to the piece and toured the country as the 
Cdtonarian. The ‘followtng spring he went 
^road to attend the operatic of his daugh- 
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ter, and died after a stroke in Paris, Aug. n, 
1874. His death elicited many eulogies both of 
his artistry and of his personal character. When 
Mark Smith was playing one of his old gentle- 
men, wrote William Winter [g.c-.], “the observer 
of him felt that every trait of manliness, kindly 
worth, gracious serenity, and human feeling that 
warmed and beautified the fictitious character 
had its native source in the heart of the man him- 
self” (Vagrant Memories, 1915, p. 131). He 
was survived by his widow, Elizabeth McKen- 
ney, his daughter Kate (who as Catarina Marco 
became a successful opera singer), and two sons, 
Mark and Percival. 

ESee T. A. Brown, Hist, of the Am. Stage (1S70) * 
Laurence Hutton, Plays and Players (1875) and Curi- 
osities of the Am. Stage (i8Sa) ; S. F. Smith, Theatri- 
cal Managemejit (1868), pp. ^21-2.3; N. M. Ludlow 
Dramatic Life As I Found It (1880) ; G. C. D. Odell’ 
Annals of the N. Y. Stage, vols. V-VII (1931) ; obitu- 
ary in H. y. Times, Aug. 27, 1874. Many of Smith’s 
letters to his father are in the estate of Ms nephew the 
late Sheridan S. Smith, Webster Groves, Mo.] 

W.G.B.C. 

SMITH, MAEGARET BAYARD (Feb. 20, 
1778-June 7, 1844), society leader, author, was 
the daughter of John Bubenheim Bayard [g.r/.] 
and his wife, Margaret Hodge. On Sept 29, 
1800, she married her second cousin, Samuel 
Harrison Smith [g.rO. Soon after her husband 
became President Jefferson’s political editor, 
she found herself a leader in Washington society. 
In this capacity she was hardly excelled. She 
was a charming hostess, happy in her married 
life, capable, intelligent, vivacious, energetic, 
S3niipathetic, and positive. She read the best 
books, and conversed with distinguished men on 
subjects of domestic, national, and international 
import. Among her guests were statesmen, 
philosophers, poets, musicians, and diplomats. 
Although the wife of a stanch Jeffersonian, she 
remained true to her Federalist rearing, and 
welcomed Whigs to her home. Men of opposite 
political faith associated there on friendly terms. 
Although she professed to think little of balls and 
parties, she played well at chess and whist, and 
participated gaily in the whirl of society during 
the winter season when she had left her country 
seat, ‘‘Sidney,” for her city residence. 

In addition to her social activities she baked 
her own bread, took great pride in making her 
own butter, reared four children, aided the poor, 
attended church regularly, and won a contempo- 
rary reputation as an author. She contributed 
to Gode37’s LaJyfs Book, the Southern Literary 
Messenger, P eier Parleys Anniud, and Herring 
and Longacre’s Nmiiomd Porfredt Gcdiery, and 
wrote a novel in two volumes entitled, A Winter 
m Washington; or. Memoirs of the Sepnom 
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Family ( 1824), and another talcj What Is Gen- 
tility f (1828), Her “Domestic Sketches’’ and 
other stories in Godey’s Lady^s Book were 
pitched high in moral tone, as %vere all her con- 
tributions to magazines; her novel is valuable to 
history tor its true stories of Washington char- 
acters. Her most valuable contributioii to lit- 
erature, however, lies in her delightfully re- 
freshing, informative, and truthful letters to her 
friends. These, edited by Gaillard Hunt [g.n.] 
and published in 1906 under the title, The First 
Forty Tears of Washington Society, form a rec- 
ord, by a keen observer, of events from Jefferson 
to Harrison. They also reveal the writer’s per- 
sonal opinions. She saw no incompatibility be- 
tween politeness and republicanism, but she be- 
lieved that democracy was more jealous of power 
and privilege than despotism. Influenced un- 
doubtedly by Jackson’s fight against the United 
States Bank, of the Washington Branch of 
which her husband was president, she deplored 
the influence of Jackson’s “Kitchen Cabinet,” 
and the spoils system, and finally decided that 
the old General was in his dotage when he cham- 
pioned Peggy O’Heale [g.c.] against the ladies 
of the cabinet. 

[In addition to Mrs. Smithes letters, ed. by Hunt, 
mentioned above, see: J, G. Wilson, “Col. John Bayard 
and the Bayard Family,” N. V. Gened, and Biog. 
Record, Apr. 18S5, repr. separately (1885); Helen 
Nicolay, Our Capital an the Potomac (1924) ; W. B. 
Bryan, A Hist of the National Capital, vol. I (1914) ; 
Daily National Intelligencer (Washington), June 8, 
1844. The important Margaret Bayard Smith Papers 
(28 vols., covering the period 1 798-1845) are in. the 
library of Congress.] E. $ — 

SMITH, MARTIN LUTHER (Sept. 9, 1819- 
July 29, 1866), Confederate soldier, was born at 
Danby, Tompkins County, N. Y., to which place 
his father, Luther Smith, had removed from 
Maine. He entered West Point as a cadet in 
1838, and upon his graduation in 1842 was com- 
missioned in the topographical engineers, then a 
separate corps of the army. His service was en- 
tirely in the Southern states, except for a brief 
period in Mexico, when he reconnoitered and 
mapped the vall^ of the city of Mexico. He 
executed surveys of several rivers and harbors 
in Florida and CJeorgia, and examined into the 
possibilities of a projected ship-canal across the 
Florida peninsula. For five years, 1856-61, he 
also acted as chief engineer of the Femandina & 
Cedar Key Railroad. In 1846 he married Sarah, 
daughter of John and Harriet (Cooper) Nisbet 
of Athens, Ga. He was promot^ first lieutenant 
in 1853 and captain in 1856. 

Owing to his marriage and his long residance 
in Florida and Georgia, “his asscKziations, led- 


Yulee to Jefferson Davis. Mar. r, 1861, War 
Department records j ; and he tendered ris resig- 
nation from the army, hoping to serve the Con- 
federaev’ but determined in any event not to 
serve against it His resignation was accepted, 
Apr. I, 1861. He had already, 3 Iar, 16, 1861, 
been appointed a major of engineers m the Con- 
federate regular army, being recorded as a citi- 
zen of Florida. Thougii occasionally command- 
ing troops in the field — at one time a division 
— it was as an engineer that he was ciiieij em- 
ployed, He had a large part in the planning and 
ccnstruction of the fortifications cf Yew Orleans 
and those of Vicksburg, and commanded troops 
in the defense of both of those places when they 
were taken, in 1862 and 1863. He was appointed 
colonel, 21 st Louisiana Infantry, in February 
1S62; brigadier-general f provisional army) in 
April 1862; and major-general in November 
1S62. After the surrender of Vicksburg in July 
1863 he was a prisoner on parole until his ex- 
change some seven months later. From April to 
July 1864 he was chief engineer of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and from July to October, of 
Hood’s Army of Tennessee. In that capacity he 
w’as responsible for the construction of the field- 
works used in the campaigns of those armies. 
Thereafter he “was chief engineer ta Beauregard, 
who was in administrative command in the west- 
ern theatre; his principal service there was in 
the preparation of the defenses of Mobile to re- 
ceive the attack which w’as delivered against 
them in the last days of the Confederacy. He 
“was paroled at Athens, Ga., in May 1865 and 
took up the practice of engineering as a civilian 
for the few remaining months of Ms life. He 
died in Savannah. 

[War of the Rehellwn: Qgicid Records (Army); 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., 1887- 
88 ) ; G. W. Cuiltna, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. 
S. Mil. Acad., (3rd ed., 1893 I ; C A. Evans, Confed, 
Mil. Hist. (1899); impublisbed records in tkc War 
Dept] T.M.S. 

SMITH, MELANCTON (May 7, 1 T 44 -My 
2 g, 1798), merchant, lawyer, member of the 
Continent^ Congress, son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (Bayles) Smith, was bom at Jamaica, L. I. 
His education was home training of a sort to 
reflect credit upon his obscure parents. At an 
early he was placed in a retail store at 
Poughkeepsie. He soon owned land in various 
parts, of Dutchess County, and had acquired a 
reputation for wide reading, hemesty,^ and abil- 
ity. He early manifested a life-long interest in 
metaphysics and religioi; in 17% he hdf^d or- 
ganize the Washingtem Hollow Presbyterian 
Church and purchased one of the fxfws. He tos 
one o£ im del<^tes fron DutdM^ Ckifnly a 


in^ and interests are with tihe South ( Senator 
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the First Proi’incial Congress in 1775 and was 
made a member of a committee to raise a regi- 
ment of the line in Dutchess County. He also 
organized and was captain of the first company 
of E angers of that county, a home guard so 
effective in CGntroIIing Loyalists that the First 
Committee for Detecting Conspiracies adopted 
it as a model and on Dec. 20, 1776, appointed 
Smith, with the rank of major, to the command 
of all such compani^. 

On Feb. ii, 1777, he was made one of three 
members of a commission for ‘inquiring into, 
detecting and defeating all conspiracies . . . 
against tlie liberties of America’'^ ( J ozirnals, post, 
I, 803), under which broad phraseology he 
served almost daily for the next six months at 
twelve shillings per diem^ administering caths of 
allegiance, arresting suspects, informing upon 
and examining Loyalists. Wliile wielding this 
powerful civil and military authority, he was 
also serving as high sheriff of Dutchess Count)-, 
to which position he w-as elevated in 1777 and 
again in 1779. He extended his land holdings by 
purchasing some of the forfeited Loyalist estates 
I Ledger of Forfeited Estates in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, MS., Xew York Public Library). 

As a merchant and as one enjoying the con- 
fidence of Gov. George Qinton he natu- 

rally gravitated to the commissary department 
in the last years of the Revolution, and, though 
he came out of the war a man of considerable 
property, one whose word is usually reliable said 
he was “as pure a man as ever llved^" (Ham- 
mond, posi^ I, 61). In 1782 Washington ap- 
pointed him to a commission to settle disputes 
between the army and contractors at West Point 
and elsewhere (Washington Papers, Library of 
Congress, vols. LV-LVII, passim). Smith 
charged contractors with bad faith and in turn 
was charged with inducing soldiers to spend 
their pay in Hs store (IMd., LXIII, 146, 150; 
B. X\' I, pt 2, p. 47) , He shared the indignation 
of other patriots over the decision in Rtitgers vs. 
Waddimgtm which in 1784 invalidated an act of 
the legislature proscribing Loyalists. 

About 1785 he moved to New York City and 
entered upon extensive mercantile enterprises 
and a lucrative law practice, though it is not 
known where he secured his legal training. He 
in the Continental Ccmgress from 1785 
to 17®. Hk most COTspicuous public service 
was in the Pcwghkeepsie convention called in 
to cottsicfa ratificaticHi of &e Federal Con- 
^tiiticsu Basiag his campaign on an anti-Loyal- 
ist iRue, he was utabie to 'Secure ejection in 
F^erallst New YoA Ccwnty but rqjresented 
Dtttcltts Cimtf m the a»ve:ti<m as an Anti- ' 


Federalist In the convention he bore the brunt 
of the Federalist attack and was so successful in 
opposing even Hamilton that he has been char- 
acterized as “one of the ablest debaters in the 
country’^ (Alexander, post, I, 34). He held out 
for a Bill of Rights until Hamilton’s eloquence 
and news of Yirginiak ratification impelled him 
to announce his support of the Constitution, an 
action which broke the Anti -Federalist ranks 
and brought down Clinton’s wrath upon liis head. 
Although he was one of the few important land- 
owners and merchants among the Anti-Federal- 
ists, Smith continued in the Clintonian party and 
helped in 1789 to sponsor a movement for a sec- 
ond constitutional convention. He w^as elected 
to the legislature in 1791 and canvassed the state 
for Clinton in 1792. He was one of the first vic- 
tims of the yellow fever epidemic in New York 
City in 1798. Melancton Smith [g.c'.], distin- 
guished naval officer, was his grandson. 


1 Surprisingly few records of Smith exist for one 
who played such an able part among the Anti-Federal- 
ktters are in the N Y. Hist. Soc., the 
Lib., and among the 
horce Transcripts in the Lib. of Cong. See also Jmr- 
nals of ihe Proznncial Cong. ... of the State of N Y 
voL I; Minutes of the Committee and of the 
hirst Commission for Detecting and Defeating Con- 
s^.ra^es (2 yols., 1924—25) ; The Debates and Proc. of 
tfu Convention ... at Poughkeepsie (1788) : T W 
Poucher “Melancton Smith,” Year Book Dutchess 
County Hist. Soc., 1925; N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls, for 
19^06 ; A ames of Persons for Whom Marriage Licenses 
Were Issued by the Secretary of ihe Province of N. Y 
Previous to If ^4 (i860); D. S. Alexander, A Pol 
Hist, of the State of N. Y., vol. I (1906) ; A. C. Flick.* 
Loyalzsm tn N. Y. during the Am. Rev. (1001) : T. D. 
Hammond, The Hist, of Pol. Parties in the State of 
N. y. (1842), \-oL I; Frank Hasbrotick, The Hist, of 
^^ichess County, N. Y. (1909); C. E. Miner, The 
Katifwation of the Federal Constitution by the State of 
N. y. (1921) ;E W. Spaulding, H. Y. in ike Critical 
Penod {1932). The year of Smithes birth is often given 
as 1 724 ; Poucher, ante, is authority for the date here 
given.] 


SMITH, MELANCTON (May 24, 1810— July 
19, 1893), naval officer, was born in New York 
City, the third of his name, his grandfather, 
Melancton Smith [g.w.], having been prominent 
in early New York politics and his father, a 
colonel in the War of 1812. His mother was 
Cornelia Haring Jones, On Mar. i, 1826, he 
^tered the naval service, and after three years 
in the Pacific and study at the naval school in 
New York he was made passed midshipman in 
April 1832. During the next decade his sea duty 
was chiefly in the West Indies and his shore 
duty in New York, with promotion to lieutenant 
m 1S37 and active participaticHi (June 1839- 
March 1^0) in the Seminole War in Florida. 
He was In the Mediterranmn, 1841-43 ; in the 
^yandedia. Home Scpiadrem, i'844-46; executive 
•of die Pensacola yard during the M'Cxican War ; 
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and again in the Mediterranean in the Consip- 
iiitlon, 1848-51. In 1855 he was made com- 
mander, but save for a few months as executiye 
of the Potomac in 1855 he had no further sea 
seivnce until the opening of the Civil War, w’hen 
he w^as sent to the mouth of the IVIississippi in 
command of the Massachusetts. Here he had a 
long-range cannonade with Confederate bat- 
teries on Ship Island, July 9, 1861, and another 
with the Florida on Oct. 19. Speaking of his 
^‘efficient service,’^ the Na\y Department or- 
dered him north at the close of 1861, but soon 
sent him back to command the side-wheeler Mis- 
sissippi in Farragufs force against New Or- 
leans. The Mississippi, as third ship of the first 
division, wms heavily engaged in the night pas- 
sage of the forts below New Orleans on Apr. 23- 
24, 1862, had a seven-foot gash cut in her side by 
the ram Manassas, and at daybreak drove the 
ram ashore and riddled it with two broadsides. 

Continuing in Farragufs squadron through 
the ensuing year, the M ississippi, on the night of 
Mar. 14, 1863, participated in the attempt to pass 
the batteries at Port Hudson. At a bend in the 
narrow channel she grounded directly under the 
enemy guns, and after desperate efforts to save 
his ship Smith was forced to fire and abandon 
her, drifting with his men in boats to the Union 
vessels below. Admiral George Dewey Iq.v.'], 
who as a youthful officer was executive under 
Smith throughout this period, pictures vividly in 
his Autobiography (post, p. 51) the personality 
of his commander, whom he greatly esteemed. 
^He was a pronounced character,” writes 
Dewey, ^%bsolutely fearless, with something of 
Farragut’s grim determination in the midst of 
battle. He smoked continually, lighting one 
cigar with the butt of another, whether shells 
were bursting around him or he was lounging 
on the deck. . . . His hobby, except in the matter 
of cigars, was temperance.” An earnest, reli- 
gious man, without humor, be was a dogged 
fighter, and when he went north in June, after 
some further service in the Mcmongahela, Far- 
ragut wrote, hope the department will appre- 
ciate your services as highly as I do” (June 23, 
1863, Personnel Files, Navy Library). In the 
monitor Onondaga he was afterward a divisional 
commander in the James River, and in May- 
June 1864 commanded a half dozen or more 
wooden gunboats in Albemarle Sound during 
efforts to destroy the ram Albemarle. His flo- 
tilla on May 5 had a desperate mHee with the 
ram, in which, though driven back up the Roa- 
noke River, the latter suffered somewhat less 
than her light-built opponents. Hie department 
ccmgratulat^ Mm on *'this ranarkable contesf ’ 
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and on his "Vigilant and gallant use of the 
means” at his disposal i Official Records, pesi, 
I sen, IX, 761). He commanded the IT abash in 
Porter's fleet against Fort Fisher, and was 
warmly commended by Porter for his handling 
of his ship during the two heavy bombardments 
in December-January 1S64-65. Made captain In 
1862, commodore in 1866, and rear admiral in 
1870, he was chief of the Bureau of Equipment 
and Recruiting, 1^6-70, and was subsequently 
in charge of the New York Xavw Yard until 
shortly after his retirement, !May 24, 1871. He 
was governor of the Philadelphia Naval Asylum, 
1871-72. In 1837 he married hlary Jackson, 
daughter of Thomas Jones of Long Island, X. 
Y. ; she died at South Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
Apr. 4, 1 88$, and Smith died some eight years 
later at Green Bay, Wis. 

fL. H- Hamersly, Records of Lizdng Gpiccrs of the 
U. S. Kavy (4tii ed., iSco! ; AzCobiog. of George 
Dewey (1913); Personnel Files, Navy Dept. Lib.; 
OMcicl Records of the Union and Cmfederate Navies in 
the War of ike Rebellion (see general index'); Amy 
and Navy Journal, July az, 1893 ; .V. Y. Tribune, July 
21,1893d A.W. 

SMITH, MERIWETHER f 1730-Jaii. 24, 
1794), statesman, was born at “Bathurst,” Es- 
sex County, Va., the son of Col. Francis and 
Lucy (Meriw'’ ether) Smith. His father, grand- 
son of Nicholas Smith of Pets worth Parish, 
Gloucester County, was a member of the House 
of Burgesses, 1752-58, l^Ieriwether Smith was 
one of the signers of the Westmoreland Asso- 
ciation (Feb. 27, 1766) in opposition to the 
Stamp Act and wrote "‘several spirited pieces” 
relating to that and other British measures 
(Rind's Virginia Gas cite, Aug. 24, 1769). From 
1774, when he became a member of the Essex 
County Committee, he was seldom out of public 
office during the period of the Revolution. He 
was a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses in 1775, of the conventions of 1775 and 
1776, of the House of Delegates in 1776, 1778, 
1781-82, 1785-88, of the convention of 1788, oc- 
casionally of the council, and he w^as three times 
(1778, 1779, 1780) elected a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

In the Virginia convention of 1776 he was 
chosen to the important committee on privileges 
and elections and second on the committee to 
prepare a declaration of rights. On ]\Iay 15 he 
was one of three members, the other two bdng 
Edmund Pendl'eton and Patrick Henry, who 
drafted resolutions of independence ; Pendleton's 
draft, however, was accepted. Although Madi- 
son recorded, a tradition (Rives, post, I, 164) 
that Smith prepared a first draft of the Virgiak 
omstitiiticm of 1776, the weight of evidewx ash 
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signs tlie anthorsliip of that document to George 
Mason f'K. 2 \L Howland, The Life of George 
Mason, 1892, I, 228, 254-56). John Augustine 
Washington classed Smith among the five best 
speakers in the convention i Souihern Literary 
Messenger, Xovemler 1S5S, p. 330). 

In the Continental Congress, in which he took 
1115 seat Sept. aS, 1778, he played an active, and 
at times a conspicuoiis, part in the proceedings. 
Like several other Virginia delegates he declined 
to espouse the cause of the Lees in the notorious 
Deane-Lee controversy, and his course in that 
fiery contest brought down upon him the sharp 
criticism of Lichard Henry Lee and those 
aligned with him. ^'Mr. Smith i alias Dog- 
berry)/’ Lee wrote to Henry Laurens (from 
Virginia, June 13, 1779)3 ‘‘has been famous here 
for being a very vain and a very troublesome 
man” (Ballagh, post, II, 70). Marbois said of 
him, “He has much sagacity* but too much subtle- 
ty', and in seeking to penetrate he misses the 
goal” (Affaires Etrangeres, Etats-Unis, Mem. 
et Doc., I }. He impressed members of Congress 
no less than his Virginia contemporaries wdth 
his eccentricities, and was dubbed with such 
nicknames as “the Oddity of Virginia/’ “Fiddle,’^ 
“Fiddlehead/’ ^‘Base Viol,” “Ugly Instrument,” 
etc., the origin of which remains in obscurity. 
For his part he was by no means averse to throw- 
ing fat into the fire w’hen occasion offered; ac- 
cordingly, wmen a letter of Henry Laurens 
severely criticizing Congress was intercepted 
and printed in Rivington’s Nem York Royal 
Gas cite (May 5, 1779) — he and Laurens had al- 
ready more than once crossed sw'ords — Smith 
eagerly brought the matter to the attention of 
Congress (Journals of the Continental Congress, 
May 14, 15, iS; Burnett, past, IV, 212-15). 
Friendly to the French alliance, he was of course 
at odds w*ith the whole anti-Gallican party. 

Although reelected to Congress in June 1779, 
he did not take his seat On his return to Vir- 
ginia in the autumn of that year he became in- 
volved in a controversy with the Assembly over 
his account as a delegate, a controversy revolv- 
ing, in part at least, around his commercial con- 
nections, but engineered no doubt by his political 
opponents. In June 1780, however, he was for a 
third time elected to Congress and attended from 
February to September 1781. Some of his col- 
leagues fmred that he would again indulge in 
trtmble-maMmg, but his course appears to have 
1»ea one of acx'Cfrtable placidity. Alway's inter- 
ested in the financial problems of Congress, in 
April 1:781 he ofered a ‘^SchoM of Finance,” to 
which was appeadai this injunction: *^Let Con- 
gress adc^ atti piTs» this pkn and be great 
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and happy.” Congress honored the scheme with 
a first reading but chose to seek greatness and 
happiness by other means. 

In the Virginia House of Delegates in 1785 
Smith opposed the proposition to grant Congress 
control over commerce, and again, in 1786, he 
was among the irreconcilable opponents of the 
xAnnapolis convention ; nevertheless, he was 
chosen a delegate, but declined to attend. Char- 
acteristically, in the convention of lySB he op- 
posed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
aligning himself with his former political enemy, 
Richard Henry Lee. 

He was twice married: first, about 1760, to 
Alice, daughter of Philip Lee of JVIaryland and 
widow of Thomas Clarke; second, Aug. 3, 1769, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Col. William Dainger- 
field of Essex. There were two children by each 
marriage; a son by the first, George William 
Smith, succeeded James Monroe as governor of 
Virginia (Dec. 5, i8ii), but lost his life when 
the Richmond theatre w*as burned on Dec. 26 
following. Meri-wether Smith died at “Mari- 
gold,” Essex County. 

[William and Mary Coll. Quart. Hist Mag., July- 
1897 (which contains authority for date of death), 
July 1916, July 1903; H. B. Grigsby, The Hist, of the 
Va. Federal Convention of i/SS (2 vols., 1890-91 ) ; 
J. C. Ballagh, The Letters of Richard Henry Lee (2 
vols., 1911) ; E. C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the 
Continental Cong., I-VII ( 19^1-34) ; W. C. Rives, 
Hist, of the Life and Times of James Madison (3 vols., 
1859-08) ; E. G. Swem and J. W. Williams, A Reg. of 
the Gen. Assembly of Va., 1776-igiB (1918) ; W. G. 
and M. N. Stanard, The Colonial Va. Reg. (1902); 
some letters in Lib. of Cong, ; Smith's accounts for 
services in (Jongress (MSS.), Va. State Lib.] 

E.CB. 

SMITH, MILTON HANNIBAL (Sept. 12, 
1836-Feb. 22, 1921), railroad officia!, spent over 
half a century in the employ of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, of which, for almost forty 
years, he was chief executive. The son of Irulus 
and Almira (Blakeslee) Smith, he was born in 
Windham Township, Greene County, N. Y., and 
at the age of fourteen accompanied his family to 
Cook County, 111 , After a meager common-school 
education he went South in 1858 to make his 
fortune. In i860 he became an operator for the 
Southwestern Telegraph Company at Oxford, 
Miss. ; later the same year he became telegraph 
operator and assistant agent for the Mississippi 
Central Railroad at Jackson, Term. In 1861 he 
was transferred to the superintendent’s office at 
Holly Springs, Miss., as telegraph operator and 
chief clerk. He was drawn into the Civil War 
in connection with the Federal military railroad 
service, being station-ed successively at Steven- 
son, Ala,, Chattanooga, Tenn.^ Huntsville, Ala., 
Knoxville, Term., and Atlanta, Ga. After the 
war (1865) he worked for a time for the Adams 
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Express Company at Louisville and then (1866) 
as division superintendent of the Alabama & 
Tennessee River Railroad. 

Smith’s connection with the Louisville & 
Nashville began in August 1866, when he went 
to Louisville as the local agent of that road. In 
1869 he became general freight agent, and in 
187S he resigned because of a disagreement with 
bis superiors in which his orders had been over- 
ruled. He was not one to accept interference 
kindly. Immediately after his resignation he be- 
came assistant to vice-president John King of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and in the fol- 
lowing year wms made general freight agent. 
For a short time late in 1S81 he was general 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad at New 
York City. In 1882, however, he returned to the 
Louisville & Nashville, to renew an association 
which was to continue unil his death. His first 
position upon his return was one created special- 
ly for him — that of third vice-president in 
charge of traffic. On July 6, 1882, he became the 
chief executive, a position which he retained for 
approximately forty years, even though the title 
changed from time to time. At first he was called 
vice-president; in 1884 he was made president; 
from 1886 to 1891 he was again titled vice- 
president so that one of the New York officers 
could be given the higher official rank; from 
1891 to 1921 he was again president, except for 
the period of the World War, during which he 
was federal manager. 

When Smith took charge of the Louisville & 
Nashville it was in poor condition, not having 
recovered from the effects of the Civil War and 
the panic of 1873. By an immense amount of 
effective work he converted his road into one of 
the stronger and more important railroad prop- 
erties of the country. Personally he was rough 
in appearance, a hard hut fair fighter, a bard 
worker who took almost no recreation, and 
averse to publicity. He was interested primarily 
in the construction and operation of his railroad 
and apparently but little concerned with its finan- 
cial control (H. D. Dozier, A History of the At- 
hniic Coast Lim Ra^road, 1920, pp. 147-51). 
He was proud of the great expansion of the road, 
of the improvement of its properties, and of the 
excellent dividend record. As a nineteenth-cen- 
tury railroad man he was an exponent of prac- 
tices which came to be questioned in later years. 
Betwem 1914 and 1917 he had difficulties with 
the Interstate Ccramerce Commission over its 
investigation of the of passes and the par- 
ticipation in politics of the Louisville ^ Nash- 
ville. Abuses had certainly ousted, hiat Smith 
insisted, with earnest conviction, that the com- 
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mission should not have access to his records 
and that the railroad’s activities were entirely 
proper. Upon his death he was justly mourned 
as one of the last members of the group respon- 
sible for the rapid expansion of the American 
railroad net during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. He died in Louisville, sundved by his 
wife, Annette T Jones) Smith, and by two sons 
and two daughters. 

[Obituary in Ratlv:ay Age, IMar. 4, 1951, based gb 
Smith's dictated statements ; IVho's JVkQ in America, 
1920—51 ; obituaries in Courier-! ournal and E'ccning 
Post (botb of Louisdlle, Kf.), Feb. 23, 1921 ; Rdlroad 
Gazette y Oct. 25, 187S, p. 518; Railu^ay Age, Feb. 6, 
1S79, P- 665 Mar. 22, 18S3, p. 162; Railroad Gazette, 
Mar. 13, 1891, p. 1 88; Railzeay Age Gazette, Feb. 

1914, p. 393, July 17, 1914, p. 103, Mar. s, 1915, p, 413, 
Oct- 6, 1916, p, 607, Dec. 15, 1916, p. 2101, Now 9, 
1917, p. 849; Railzray Age, Mar. i, 1918, p. 446; 31 
Interstate Commerce Cmimiuicn Rel^orts, 261; 33 
L C. C.y 16S ; 245 C, S.f 33; 49 /. C C.y 320; Poor's 
Manual, passim,.] R. £. R. 

SMITH, MORGAN LEWIS (Mar. 8, 1821- 
Dec. 28, 1874), Union soldier, was born in the 
town of Mexico, Oswego County, N. Y., the son 
of Cyrus and Laura (Wales) Smith, and elder 
brother of Giles xMexander Smith [q.r.]. His 
father, a farmer, soon afterwards moved to Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., with his family. Leaving 
home in 1842, Smith settled in Meadville, Pa., but 
before long went to New Albany, Ind., and there 
taught school for about two years. He enlisted 
in the United States army in July 1845 under the 
name of Mortimer L, Sanford, and served for the 
five-year period of his enlistment as sergeant and 
drill instructor at the recruit depot, Newport, 
Ky. From 1850 to 1861 he held various positions 
on steamboats running between Cincinnati, 
Ohio, St Louis, and New Orleans, La., 
and at the outbreak of the Civil War he organ- 
ized the 8th JkHssouri Volunteer Infantry, com- 
posai mainly of rivermen and recruits frem the 
rough element in the populaticHi of St. Louis. 
Appointed colonel, July 7, 1861, he soon brought 
his regiment to a high state of discipline, train- 
ing, and combat efficiency. After conducting an 
expediticxi against guerrillas in southern ^Mis- 
souri, he joined the army of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant and at Fort Donelson, Tenn., in 

command of a brigade composed of his own and 
another re^menL he snccessfully stormed a 
strong positicHi held by the enemy. Gen. Lew 
Wallace, in resorting Smith’s conduct of this 
attack, wrote: ''Words cannot do justice to his 
courage and ctoIrcss^* (War of the RehellwB: 
CffioM Records (Army), i ser., vd. VII, p- 
240). He coaunanded a brigade in the «pe- 
dition ttp the Tmnessee River, a«i in the Shlcii 
a*rt 4 Corinth campaigns. His awmiaiii i»» 
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principal part in the battle at RiisselFs House, 
Hay 17, 1S62, where bis conduct won corameada- 
tica from Gen. William Teciamseh Sherman 
[g.r*.]. He was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers, July i6, 1862. He took part in Sher- 
man’s expedition against Vicksburg after active 
service in Tennessee and northern Mississippi. 
While reconnoitering the enemy’s position on 
Chickasaw Bluffs, Dec. 28, 1862, he received a 
gunshot wound that disabled him until Oct. 6, 
1863. On that date he returned to dut}’ as com- 
mander of the 2nd Division, XV Corps, and bore 
a distinguished part in the assault and capture of 
Missionary Ridge, and the subsequent move- 
ment for the relief of Knoxville. He further dis- 
tinguished himself for skill and gallantry in the 
operations against Atlanta, and was temporarily 
in command of the XV Corps, July 23-28, 1864. 
The rigors of this campaign caused such irri- 
tation of his old wound as to permanently in- 
capacitate him for field service. He was on sick 
leave from Aug. 17 to Sept. 27, 1864, when he 
was placed in conunand of the District of Vicks- 
burg. There his firm administration of martial 
law quickly stopped the disorders that had be- 
come prevalent. He remained at Vicksburg un- 
til the close of the war, resigning his commission, 
July 12, 1865. 

For about two years after his marriage to 
Louise Genella, Dec. 18, 1866, he was United 
States consul general in Honolulu. Resigning, 
he declined the governorship of the Colorado 
Territory and engaged in business in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He acted as counsel for the collection 
of claims, held contracts for the delivery of 
United States mails on various southern and 
western routes, and at the time of his death was 
connected with a building association. He died 
suddenly at Jersey City, N. J., where he was a 
visitor. He was survived by two daughters. He 
was a natural leader, magnetic, resolute, and ex- 
traordinarily brave and cool in battle, and he had 
in an unusual degree the ability to establish dis- 
cipline in volunteer troops. The official records 
show that such distinguished generals as Grant, 
Sfiemian, and Wallace held him in high esteem 
as an able and dependable officer. 

EF. A. VirlrtsB, The Compendium of Am, Geneal.j vol. 
X C S933) ; Wmr of the RebeUian : Off, Records (Army} ; 
imptibllslied records of the War 0 ept. ; Report of Proc, 
Soc. of ike Army of the Tenm. . . . Sept, xSTJ 
11877) J B'etiles amd Lemiers of tke Citmi War {4 vols., 
2B$B\ ; U. S. Fcnsioa^ Office records ; obituaries in 
Mvemy^ (Washington, D. C.), Waskmaion 

Ckrmkie, and Mmi, RepmMiem {Wmhimpm}, D^. 
30, and M, ¥, TmeSf, 31, 1874; faiaily records.] 

T.F.M. 

SMITH, NATHAM (Sept. 30, iTda-Jan. 26, 
surgeon, physiclaii, pi^esscnr of theory 
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and practice of physic and of surgery in Yale 
College, was born at Rehoboth, Mass., the son of 
John Smith by his second wife, Elizabeth iTde) 
Hills, w’idow of Benjamin Hills. The Smith fam- 
ily had lived at Rehoboth for four generations, 
Henry Smith, the great-great-grandfather of 
Nathan, having come to the colonies from Eng- 
land in 1638. Shortly after Nathan’s birth the 
family moved to Chester, Yt, where the boy 
helped his father farm, received meager educa- 
tion in the district schools, and served in the 
militia towards the end of the Revolutionary 
War. While still a youth he was called upon to 
help Dr. Josiah Goodhue at an operation. The 
experience, it is said, made such an impression 
upon him that he determined to be a surgeon. 
After a year’s preparation with the Rev. Dr. 
Whiting of Rockingham, Vt., and three years as 
pupil, assistant, and apprentice to Dr. Goodhue, 
he began to practise in 1787 at Cornish, N. H. 
Soon realizing the inadequacy of his training, he 
spent the year 1789-90 at the institute of medi- 
cine at Harv^ard College, under John Warren, 
Benjamin Waterhouse [qq,v,], and Aaron Dex- 
ter. At the termination of the year 1790, having 
presented a dissertation on “The Circulation of 
the Blood,” he received the degree of bachelor of 
medicine. Shortly after resuming his practice 
in Cornish, he married, Jan. 16, 1791, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Gen. Jonathan Chase of Cornish; 
two years later she died without issue, and in 
September 1794 he married her half-sister, Sarah 
Hall Chase. 

Though Smith’s practice grew, he was not 
entirely content. He gave some private instruc- 
tion, one of his pupils being Lyman Spalding 
[g.^7.], but wished to teach more extensively. 
He was only too well aware of the difficulties of 
obtaining an education in medicine. At that 
time the only three medical schools in the United 
States were at Harvard, Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania, all at a considerable distance from the 
center of New England. Dartmouth College 
was not far from Cornish, and he became imbued 
with the idea that he might himself teach stu- 
dents medicine and surgery at this institution. 
With a directness which characterized many of 
his actions, he applied to the trustees, asking 
their approval and support “of a plan he had 
devised to establish a Professorship of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in connection 
with Dartmouth College” (Hubbard, post, p. 
12). His plan in general was approved by Presi- 
dent John Wheelock, but final action by tie trus- 
tees was postponed fcH* one year. Undaunted by 
this delay, he proceeded to fit him^lf for the 
post whi^ he fully intended to occupy and spent 
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a year abroad in study, traveling- at considerable 
financial sacrifice, during the winter o£ 1796-97, 
to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. In the 
autumn of 1797 he returned with books for the 
library’ at Dartmouth and apparatus for anatomy, 
surgery, and chemistry. 

Promptly thereafter, at the age of thirty-live, 
he delivered a course of lectures on medicine at 
the College, although it was not until August 
1798 that the trustees formally approved his 
plan and elected him professor. It was his duty 
"'to deliver public lectures upon Anatomy, Sur- 
gery, Chemistry and the Theory and Practice of 
Physic.” He was the entire medical faculty ; as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed it, he filled a 
‘'Settee of Professorships” (quoted in Life and 
Letters of Nathan Smithy post, p. 97). Among 
his students was George C. Shattuck [q.v,] of 
Boston, with whom he formed an intimacy that 
lasted through his entire life. In 1801 Dartmouth 
conferred upon Smith the degree of M.D., rare- 
ly given in those days, and in rSii he received 
that degree from Harvard College. 

These years vrere crowded with many activi- 
ties. From his letters one gathers that he ex- 
pended much thought upon the preparation of 
his lectures and devoted much time to teaching. 
He traveled from W^orcester, Mass., to Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and from Concord, Mass., to Wethers- 
field, Conn,, couching for cataract with great 
success; performing operations for necrosis of 
bone ; attending children with “spotted fever,” 
a disease which ravaged the Connecticut Valley 
in 181 1 ; and caring for patients with “Typhus 
Fever.” He practised vaccination shortly after 
Waterhouse first introduced it into the United 
States in July 1800. He went to state medical 
meetings and was elected president of the V er- 
mont State Medical Society in 1811. He was 
constantly writing to his friend Shattuck in Bos- 
ton for new books to add to his rapidly growing 
library; for chemicals; for apparatus, which he 
wanted built according to pattern ; and for “air 
thermometers,^' for the construction of which he 
gave directions. He engaged Dr. Alexander 
Ramsay [g.v.] to give a course in anatomy in 
1808. He visited the legislature repeatedly in 
efforts to obtain funds for the medical school, 
and was so far successful as to obtain a grant of 
$600 for chemical apparatus in 1803, and, after 
much perseverance, $3,450 for a medical build- 
ing, for which he himself donated the land. He 
became exasperated at the slowness of the legis- 
lature to act, at its lack of support, and at pro- 
posed laws which, if passed, would restrict dis- 
sections and thus materially hamper the teach- 
ing of anatomy. He wrc^e to Shattud: in May 


1810 of his disccurageinent and, linalh/, of his 

determination to leave Hanover. 

It was at about this time that President Tim- 
othy Dwight, 1752-1817 [f.i'.], of Yale College 
became actively engaged in a project, long under 
contemplation, to furnish instruction in medicine 
to students at Yale. In 18 ii the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Professor Silliman of Yale, 
and Dr. Xathan Strong were appointed a com- 
mittee to act -with the medical convention in es- 
tablishing a chartered medical school 1 Steiner, 
post, p. 24). The previous year Jonathan Knight, 
1789-1864 [g.t*.], a tutor at Yale, had received a 
letter from Timothy L. Gridley, who was then a 
student under Smith, in which the writer pointed 
out the desirability of appointing Smith to the 
professorship of surgery in the proposed insti- 
tute of medicine at Yale. He wrote of his orig- 
inality of mind, of his success in operative sur- 
gery, of his “general information,” and of his 
“dignified deportment,” adding “in fact, wher- 
ever he is known he is admired and beloved” 
(Ibid.'). Gridley had learned from Smith that 
should Yale College require his services, he 
would accept a position there without hesitation. 
The corporation and president w^ere convinced, 
however, that his religious beliefs w’ere unortho- 
dox, and, since they could not countenance the 
appointment of an “infidel,” the committee se- 
lected Dr. Mason F, Cogswell of Hartford as 
professor of anatomy and surgery’. Cogswell was 
loath to accept the appointment and asked that it 
be reconsidered. There ensued a correspondence 
between Cogswell and Smith, and between Silli- 
man and Smith, with the result that the commit- 
tee was assured that Smith “had fully renounced 
his infidelity”; whereupon he was elected pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of physic, surgery, 
and obstetrics. Although instruction in medicine 
at Yale College began in the autumn of 1812, 
Smith was unable to leave Dartmwith until the 
autumn of 1813 and his resignation was not ac- 
tually accepted until 1814. He was reelected pro- 
fessor there in 1816 and, though he declined, he 
gave a final course of lectures at Dartmouth that 
year, so that it was not until 1817 that he perma- 
nently removed with his family to New Haven. 

Smith went to Yale at the ap of fifty-one, vig- 
orous, energetic, and with wide clinical experi- 
ence. He was known throughout New England 
as an able surgeon ; he had acquired a wide repu- 
taticm as a teacher, and had gained the admira- 
ticm and resf^ct of his associates. He rapidly as- 
sumed a position of importance in the ccHMEm- 
nity. It was largely dirough his personal efforts 
that the Connecticut legislature in 1814 appro- 
priated $20,000 to the institute fcH* the por^aae 
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of land, the erection of a new ouilding, and the 
derelopment of a botanical garden . In addition 
to his teaching, he practised medicine and sur- 
gerr thronghont the state and in the neighbor- 
ing parts of Xew Engiand. He showed an abil- 
ity and resourcefulness in his methods of prac- 
tice which were unsurpassed in that day. In 1821 
he performed successfully ovariotomy, unaware 
of the fact that Ephraim McDowell [g.t'.] of 
Kentucky had previously done that particular 
form of operation for the first time in the United 
States. It is said that he had never lost a patient 
from post-operative hemorrhage. In 1821 he as- 
sisted President Allen of Bowdoin College in 
the organization of a medical department, where 
he delivered a course of lectures each summer 
until 1826. He also lectured during the summer 
months at the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in Burlington, where his son, 
Xathan Ryno Smith had been active in 

developing a department of medicine. 

Smith’s reputation does not rest entirely either 
on his success as a practical surgeon and physi- 
cian or on his ability as a teacher. These were 
what gave him eminence in his day, but for suc- 
ceeding generations the importance of his work 
is to be found in the fresh and original manner 
in which he attacked problems in medicine and 
surgery. His approach to them is indicated by 
the following statements in his letters : “How- 
ever we may class diseases we must study them 
in detail” ; and in reference to theorizing, “This 
mode of proceeding tends to substitute idleness 
for industry and dogmatism for patient inquiry” 
{Life and Letters, pp. 35, 36)- Dr. William H. 
Welch said of Smith : “Famous in his day and 
generation, he is still more famous today, for he 
was far ahead of his times, and his reputation, 
unlike that of so many medical worthies of the 
past, has steadily increased, as the medical pro- 
fession has slowly caught up wuth him. We now 
see that he did more for the general advancement 
of medical and surgical practice than any of his 
predecessors or contemporaries in this country. 
He was a man of high intellectual and moral 
qualities, of great originality and untiring en- 
ergy, an accurate and keen observer, unfettered 
by traditions and theories, fearless, and above all 
blessed with an uncommon fund of plain com- 
lacM sense” {Yale Mlediccd Journal, Hovem'ber 
1901., 1^. 141-42). His writings attest the fact 
that iie l»d a OTsi^oeptioii of disease which is emi- 
a^i^y modOTt In a day when the etiology of in- 
i^mm diseaas was unknown, when speetda- 
tMM as tO' fte efesstfication of disease pr'Ocesses 
wai File, and' wl^a ctaabt "was being cast upon 
^ t^fic mUm many diseases, he let no 


opportunity pass to emphasize his belief in their 
specific character. He dwelt with emphasis upon 
the necessity of accurate observation and the im- 
portance of factual experience as opposed to thin- 
spun theory. Elaborate hypotheses, not suscep- 
tible to practical test, aroused his sharp criticism, 
for he looked upon them as obscuring clear 
vision. His Practical Essay on Typhous Fever 
( 1824) is a classic. Typhoid fever' for it is that 
disease w'hich he describes, had never before been 
so clearly defined or so accurately depicted. His 
statement, “I consider Typhous fever a disease 
siii generis, arising from a specific cause, and 
that cause contagion, and seldom affecting the 
same person more than once,” is entirely mod- 
ern. He also had the courage to pronounce it a 
self-limited disease, unaffected in its course by 
drugs. “His “Observations on the Pathology and 
Treatment of Mecrosis” (Medical and Surgical 
Memoirs, post, pp. 97 ff.) is of almost equal im- 
portance. 


In 1816 he published an edition of A Treatise 
an Febrile Diseases, by A. P. Wilson Philip, 
with an introduction, notes, and additions. He 
commented especially in these notes on typhous 
and spotted fever; devoted some attention to an 
epidemic of “pneumonia typhoidea” ; described in 
all probability an epidemic of German measles; 
and wrote on dropsy. He also gave an account 
of experiments which he seems to have devised 
to determine whether the cutaneous surfaces ab- 
sorb fluid. Two of his students immersed them- 
selves for several hours in a warm bath of water 
colored with madder, and afterwards examined 
their urine for the coloring matter. The urine 
was in small degree colored with madder, but 
Smith concluded that this slight effect might 
have been caused by conditions other than ab- 
sorption of the dye through the skin. From 1824 
to 1826, with his son Nathan Ryno and others, 
Smith edited the American Medical Review, 
He had four sons and six daughters ; all his 
sons became practitioners of medicine. There is 
a striking portrait of him, by Samuel F. B. 
Morse [qr.z^], in the possession of the Yale Med- 
1(^1 ^hool. He appears as an elderly gentleman, 
dignified in his mien, with keen penetrating eyes 
and a sensitive mouth. When President Woolsey 
of Yale was a child, he saw much of Smith in his 
father's house and said of him, “He was the most 
delightful, unselfish and kind-hearted man I ever 
knew, and we children all loved him” {Life (md 
Letters, p. 90). He died in his sixty-seventh year 
and was buried in New Haven. 


•kf o ' Smith, Life emd LMters trf Nathsm Smith, 
MD, (i^m) with an introdvetioa hj Dr. Wil- 
H.Htihbard, The Early Hist, of the 
iV- ii. Medtc, Imstttutwn, mtk m Sketch &f Its F&m«dcr 
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Xathm Smithy A.M.j M.D. ^(1880) ; W. R. Steiner, 
“The Evolution of Medicine in Conn., with the Foun- 
dation of the Yale Medic. School as its Notable Achieve- 
ment, ” McfJiorial of the Centennial of the Yale Medic. 
School (1915) ; VC. H. Welch, ‘‘The Relation of Yale 
to Medicine.” Vaie Medic. Jour., Nov. 1901 ; S. C. 
Harvey, “The Education of Nathan Smith,” Vale Jour, 
of Biology and Medicine, May 19^9 ; H. S. Burr, “The 
Founding of the Medic. Institution of Y^ale Coll.,” Jbid.y 
Jan. 1934; William Allen, An Address Occasioned by 
the Death of hCathan Smith, M.D. (1829) ; N. R. Smith, 
Medic, end Surgic. Memoirs of Nathan Smith, MU. 
(1831) ; J. A. Spalding, Dr. Lyman Spalding (1916); 
H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs, 
(1920).] W.T.L. 

SMITH, NATHAN (Jan. 8, 1770-Dec. 6, 
1835), Connecticut jurist and politician, United 
States senator, son of Richard and Annis 
(Hurd) Smith, was born in Woodbury, Conn. 
On account of the poverty of his parents, he re- 
ceived little formal schooling-. A shrewd trader 
and a wandering Y^ankee peddler in his younger 
days, he soon followed in the footsteps of his 
brother Nathaniel [g.z\] and read law with 
Judge Tapping Reeve at Litchfield. Over- 
coming the obstacles of poverty and a fragmen- 
tary knowledge of books, he was admitted to the 
Litchfield County bar in 1792, and commenced 
the practice of law in New Haven. He soon won 
a reputation as an able lawyer of sound judg- 
ment, and a clever politician, but was recognized 
as a man of high principle w^ho would not plead 
an obviously unrighteous case. In 1808 he -was 
given the honorary degree of M.A. by Y"ale Col- 
lege. A prominent Episcopalian, a vestryman of 
Trinity Church in New Haven, a participant in 
the sturdy fight for a charter for Washington 
(later Trinity) College in Hartford, of which he 
became an incorporator. Smith was an outstand- 
ing Tolerationist who fought stoutly for the sep- 
aration of Church and State in the tedious cam- 
paign leading to the defeat of the Congrega- 
tional-Federalist ascendency in 1817. The fol- 
lowing year he was one of the framers of the re- 
formed constitution of 1818. He disagreed, how- 
ever, with the policy of popularizing the state ju- 
diciary, for he was no democrat and was com- 
pletely uns3mipathetic with the experiments of 
the radical group. 

He was prosecuting attorney for New Haven 
County from 1817 to 1835, an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the governorship against Oliver Wol- 
cott in 1825, and United States attorney for 
Connecticut by appointment of President John 
Quincy Adams in 1828, removed in the follow- 
ing year by President Jackson. In May 1832 he 
was chosen as a Whig to the United States Sen- 
ate, to succeed Samuel A. Foot [g.v.], but his 
senatorial car^r was cut short by a h^rt attack, 
in WashingtOTi, three years later. Presidmt 
Jackson and Ms 'Cabinet attended the funeral 
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services in the Seriate chamber, and in New Ha- 
ven his obsequies at Trinity Church, presided 
over by the Rev. Harry Croswell Ig.r'.], brought 
together state and local officials and c&trs of 
Y'ale College, regardless of th'sir political a£lia- 
tions, for Smith had not been so aggressive a 
partisan as to arouse personal hostility’. It w’as 
generally agreed that he deserved well of his 
communit)' as a prudent counselor, a civic bene- 
factor, and a Christian gentleman. He was the 
father of six children. 

[Proc. at New Haz^en, in Relation to the Demise of 
the Mon. fkathan Smith la.d.) ; R. J. Purcell, Conn, in 
Transition (igiSj ; Biog. Dir. Am. Comg. ; G. 

H- Hollister, The Hist, of Conn. (, 1S55 \ il, 655 : P. K. 
Kilboume, A Biog. Hist, of ike County cf Lirckfeld 
(1851) ; Wm. Cothren, Hist, of Anaenf IVocdbury, 
vols. I HI i 1S79) ; Daily National Intelligencer 

(Washington, D, C Dec. 7, 1835 ; year of birth sup- 
ported by most reliable accounts, although others give 
^769.] RJ.P. 

SMITH, NATHAN RYNO (May 21, 1797- 
July 3, 1877), surgeon, teacher of anatemy and 
surgery, was born in Cornish, N. H., the second 
son of Dr. Nathan Smith [g.t*.] by his second 
wdfe, Sarah Hall (Chase). The boy^s middle 
name was selected by his mother from one cf 
Ossian's poems, and throughout his life he was 
called Ryno by his family and intimate friends. 
He received his early education from tutors, but 
later was sent to school in Hanover. In 1813 he 
entered Y"ale College and in the autumn of the 
same year his father moved to New Haven, 
where he had been called to assume the duties of 
professor of theory and practice of physic, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics in Y^ale College. 

Young Ryno, from contemporary accounts, 
was one of the leading members of his class, but 
appears to have been more attracted by' litera- 
ture than by medicine, for in 1816 he wrote a 
commencement play, **The Quixotic Philoso- 
pher,” in w'hich he also acted. After receiHng 
the degree of A.B. in 1817, he went to Virginia 
as tutor for the family of Thomas Turner of 
Fauquier County, After about a year and a half, 
he returned to New Haven to study meciicine 
under Ms father, and in 1823 lie was graduated 
with the degree of M.D. from the medical school 
at Yak. A few months later he moved to Bur- 
lington, Vt, where, the following year, he mar- 
ried Juliette Octavia Penniman, daughter of Dr. 
Jabez Penniman. The intense interest which the 
father had always had in the education of young 
men for the m^ical profession soon became a 
predominant characteristic of the son ; for one of 
the first matters to attrart his attenticHa was the 
pc^sibility of establishing a medical scherf at the 
University of Vermont With the aid. of his. fa- 
ther, this proj«:t was acccxnpli^cd airi» at tl» 
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age of twenty-seven. Smith assumed the duties 
of professor of anatomy and ph3’5ioIogy’ in the 
new institution. 

Burlington was then a comparatively isolated 
ccmmunity, however, and Smith soon realized 
that he needed mdder experience than was af- 
forded there. Accordingly, he spent the winters 
of 1825 and 1S26 at the University' of Pennsyl- 
vania, then the leading medical school in the 
United States, acquainting himself with methods 
of instruction and obtaining more knowledge of 
anatomy and surgery. Here he met the “bold, 
brilliant and energetic surgeon, Dr. George Mc- 
Clellan [f.t’.], who gave private courses in an- 
atomy and surgery. McClellan, who was not as- 
sociated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
contemplated, in the face of much opposition, the 
formation of another medical school in Philadel- 
phia. Impressed by the ability of young Smith, 
he invited him to take the chair of anatomy in 
the proposed institution and Smith became a 
member of the first faculty of Jefferson Medical 
College, teaching anatomy there for two sessions. 
Among his pupils were Dr. Samuel D. Gross 
[g.c*.], who later became a well-known surgeon, 
and Washin^on L. Atlee [g.r.], the distin- 
guished ovariotomist. During his short stay in 
Philadelphia, Smith devoted some time to writ- 
ing; with his father and others he edited the 
American Medical RcziczL'f and in 1825 he pub- 
lished A Physiological Essay on Digestion, He 
also founded, in 1827, and edited the Philadel- 
phia Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
which the following year was merged with the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

His activities in Burlington and Philadelphia 
gave him more than a local reputation, and when 
the chair of anatomy became vacant at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, through the resignation of 
Prof. Granville Sharp Pattison [g.7v]. Smith was 
asked, in 1827, to occupy it. Accepting the posi- 
tion, he soon became a leading member of the 
faculty and also engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery. In 1829, after the death of Dr. 
John B. Davidge [g.u], founder of the school, 
Smitfi was transferred to the chair of surgery, 
which he held, except for one comparatively 
short mternaption, for almost half a century. 
XIat same yar he published An Essay 0% the 
Dueasts of the Middle Ear, from the French of 
J* A. Saissy, with a supplement of his own on 
diseases of the actema! ear. He founded the 
Bdimme MouiMy Jourmd of Medicine and 
the mimher of which appeared in 
Fehrtiary 1830 witti Smith as editor ; it surviv'ed 
for oily a year, however. Abcmt the same time 

'ttilectfti and edited, with a blc^aphical note. 
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addenda, and some of his own papers, the Medi- 
cal and Surgical Memoirs of Xaihan Smith M.D, 
(1831). In 1832 he published Surgical Anatomy 
of the Arteries, a second edition of which ap- 
peared in 1835. 

Owing to his skill, ingenuity, and constant 
practice in the field of surgery, he gained na- 
tional prominence in that branch of his profes- 
sion. He made original contributions to the art 
of surgery that were of considerable practical 
importance, among them a new instrument for 
the operation of lithotomy. He wrote several 
papers on the management of fractures, the most 
important of which dealt with a new principle 
in the treatment of fractures of the thigh and 
leg. To put this principle into operation he con- 
structed a form of splint, known as the anterior 
suspensory- apparatus, or anterior splint, which 
was far superior to any device used for this pur- 
pose at that time and in modified form is in gen- 
eral use today. Begun at this period but not pub- 
lished until 1867 was his Treatment of Fractures 
of the Lcrjcer Extremity by the Use of the An- 
terior S lispensory Apparatus. He was also a pio- 
neer in the extirpation of the thyroid gland. 

In 1837 Smith was invited to give lectures on 
medicine and surgery at the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., and from 1838 to 1840 
he acted as professor of surgery at this institu- 
tion. Though he never relinquished his perma- 
nent residence in Baltimore, he severed his con- 
nection temporarily with the University of Mary- 
land, since his new- duties required him to spend 
about four months of every year in Lexington. 
While on one of his visits to Kentucky, he met 
Henry Clay and a friendship sprang up between 
them. He was frequently called to pay profes- 
sional visits to Washington, and there formed 
an acquaintance with Daniel Webster, who be- 
^me an occasional visitor at the Smith house 
in Baltimore. This house, in which he had his 
office and surgery, was, in fact, a center to which 
many visitors were constantly welcomed, and to 
which his students were in the habit of coming. 
He had eight children, one of whom, Alan Pen- 
niman Smith (1840-1898), became a prominent 
surgeon of Baltimore and was instrumental in 
obtaining frcmi Johns Hopkins the gift to found 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Tall and impres- 
sive in appearance, Smiffi was called by his stu- 
dents ‘‘The Emperor,*^ and the sobriquet soon 
gained such popularity that, in later life, he was 
known generally by this name. His imperial ap- 
pearance was tempered, however, by a courtesy 
and charm of manner which endeared him to 
friends and patients. His duties as tmeher and 
practitioner left him little time for other fo'rms 
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of occupation, but lie took mucli pleasure in his 
country place ^‘Wilton/’ not far from Baltimore, 
where he amused himself by conducting farming 
operations along original lines that proved ex- 
pensive and entirely unsuccessful. When the 
press of work permitted, he read with pleasure 
Homer, Virgil, and Plutarch. In 1869 he pub- 
lished Legends of the South, containing tales 
connected with White Sulphur Springs, Mam- 
moth Cave, and other places. After 1869 his con- 
nection with the University of Maryland was 
nominal, and in 1870 he became professor emer- 
itus. Ill health forced him to reduce his practice 
but he did not relinquish it until shortly before 
his death. In 1867, at the age of seventy*, he made 
his first journey to Europe, w’here he was re- 
ceived as a distinguished visitor by the surgeons 
of England and the Continent. On his return he 
began to write a treatise on surgery, -which, how- 
ever, -wms never completed. 

[E. A. Smith, The Life a 7 id Letters of Nathan Smith 
(1914) ; S. C. Qiew, An Address Commemorative of 
Nathan Ry no Smith, M.D., LL.D. (1878); E. F. Cor- 
dell, Hist. Sketch of the Univ. of Md. School of Medi- 
cine (1891), and The Medical Annals of Md. (1903); 
S. D. Gross, Auiohiog, (1887), I, 385-S7 ; H. A. Kelly 
and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; Alexins 
McGlannan, “The Surgfeal and Anatomical Works of 
Nathan Ryno Smith,” Univ. of Md., Bull, of the School 
of Medicine, Apr. 1925; Stm (Baltimore), Jnly 4, 
1877 ; letters of Nathan JRyno Smith in the possession 
of the author.] W. T. L. 

SMITH, NATHANIEL (Jan. 6, 1762-Mar. 9, 
1822), Connecticut jurist, was horn in Wood- 
bury, Conn., the son of poor parents, Richard 
and Annis (Hurd) Smith. He received little 
formal schooling and began working in his early 
years, traveling as a Yankee peddler throughout 
New England. On one occasion while waiting 
for his brother, Nathan [q.v.], who was to join 
him in Rutland, Vt., he visited a court room and 
w^as so struck by the ineptitude of lawyer and 
judge that he -was moved to test his own talents 
in a study of the law. Indomitable of will, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission as clerk and student 
to the law ofiSce of Judge Tapping Reeve 
After some time in hard study, he was admitted 
to the bar ( 1787) and began practice in Woexi- 
bury, rapidly demonstrating ability as a clever 
advocate and a magnetic stump-speaker. 

Smith represented Woodbury in the General 
Assembly, 1790-95, taking an aggressive leader- 
ship in the gradual abolition of slavery and 
in the foundation of a common-school system 
financed in part by the sale of the state’s western 
land claims. In recognition of his service, Yale 
College bestowed upon him an honorary master’s 
degree in 1795. A stout Federalist, he was elect- 
ed a representative in Congress for two terms 
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(1795-99)^ but at the expiration of the second 
he declined to stand again as a candidate, since 
he had lost popularity by his support of the Jay 
Treaty. Returning to his practice in Woodbury, 
he represented that town in the state council 
from i8co through 1804.. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed associate judge of the superior court, in 
which capacity he served with considerable dis- 
tinction until he was retired in 1819 after the 
overthrow of the Old Order in the Republican- 
Tolerationist sweep of the state. As an appoint- 
ed member of the Hartford Convention (1814), 
he wan the undying hostility of the Republican 
nationalists despite the fact that he was of the 
persecuted Episcopalian minorit}' and assuredly 
of no disloyal turn of mind. The last three years 
of his life were marred by a painful illness brave- 
ly borne. He was survived by his wife, Ruth, 
daughter of the Rev. Noah Benedict, and by one 
son. 

[\Ym. Cothren, Hist, of Ancient Woodhury, vols. I 
<1854), HI (1879} ; P. K. Kilhonrne, A Biog. Hist, of 
the County of Litchfield (1851); D. C Th^ 

Bench and Bar of Litchfield County (1909) ; R. J. Pur- 
cell, Conn, in Transition ( 191S) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; Conn. Courant (Hartford), Mar. 19, 1822; 
American Mercury (Hartford), Mar. 28, 1822.] 

R. J.P. 

SMITH, OLIVER (Jan. 20, 1766-Dec. 22, 
1845), philanthropist, w^as born at Hatfield, 
Mass., the son of Samuel and iMary (^forton) 
Smith. On his father’s side, he w^as a descendant 
of Samuel Smith who emigrated from England 
on the ship Elimhetk in 1634, settled in Wethers- 
field, Conn., and later moved to Hatfield. Mary 
Morton’s ancestry went back to George Morton 
[q.t’.], one of the organizers of the voyage of 
the Amte and the Little James to Plymouth. The 
year after Oliver, the youngest of six sons, was 
bom, his father died of an “apoplectic fit,”' occa- 
sioned by overwork in the hay field on a hot July 
day. The boys were brought up by their mother, 
a woman noted in the community for her frugal- 
ity, vigor, and piety. One of them was Joseph, 
father of Sophia Smith [f , founder of Smith 
College. 

Oliver began life with a capital of $5(X) ; when 
he was middle aged, the boys of Hatfield ex- 
pressed their ambition for wealth by saying they 
wished they could be as rich as Oliver Smith ; at 
his death he left what for the place and time was 
a large fortune — almost $4£X3,oc]0. He engaged 
in farming, fattened cattle for market, and in his 
later years made profitaMe investments in Wall 
Street securities. He wasted nothing, sjent lit- 
tle, and rarely gave anything away. A contem- 
jKjrary wrote regarding him : “During tie thirty 
y^TS or more of my recollection 'Cf him, he wtre 
the same overgarments ; but by imsai cf a ay- 
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tain trimness and neatness, be always appeared 
respectaMy dressed” ( S, D. Partridge, in W ells, 
post, p. 263 ). Wben stoves were put in the meet- 
ing house, he was leader of a protesting group 
who withdrew from the ecclesiastical society. 
He was strictly honest in his dealings with 
others, but managed to avoid paying taxes on all 
his property^ probably feeling that the money 
would be wasted. He was opposed to liberal edu- 
cation, believing it a hindrance rather than a 
help to success in life, and carried about in his 
pocket statistics to support his conviction. In 
politics he was originally a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat, but later became a National Republican. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts consti- 
tutional convention in 1820, a presidential elector 
in 1824, voting for John Quincy Adams, and 
twice represented his towm in the state legisla- 
ture (1827-28). For many years he was a di- 
rector of the bank in Northampton- He never 
married. 

Penurious in the extreme throughout his life, 
he nevertheless provided that the greater part of 
his wealth should be devoted to charitable and 
educational purposes after his death. By his will 
— a remarkable document — he established an ac- 
cumulating fund, which, when it had reached a 
certain amount, was to be used for three objects. 
Brought up by a widowed mother and mindful 
of the straitened circumstances of his early days, 
he directed that the major portion of the fund 
should be utilized to provide grants for indigent 
young people and widows. Boys selected by the 
trustees w^ere to be bound out in good families, 
taught husbandry or a trade, and when twenty- 
one, if “worthy, receive a grant of $500; similar- 
ly, girls were to be bound out, instructed in do- 
mestic duties, and given $300 as a marriage por- 
tion. Smaller amounts “w^ere to be given under 
certain conditions to young women about to be 
married, for household equipment, and to needy 
widows with dependent child or children. Smithes 
interest in agriculture led him to stipulate that 
another portion of the fund be used to establish 
an agri'CuItural school in Northampton. The re- 
mainder, $io,cxx}, was to go to the American Col- 
onization Scx:iety. The will “was contested by the 
heirs-at-Iaw and a notable legal battle in the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts followed, 
coming July 6, 1847, with Rufus Choate counsel 
for the ccwtcstonts, and Daniel Webster for the 
'Csmitor ; but the will was sustained ( 54 Mass,, 
34). The amount expended by the trustees in 
carrying out the terms of the will reaches into 
tl» millions, and on Mar. 15, 1^7, the Smith's 
Agrictiltural School and NO'irAampton School of 
Tcciisdc^ was est^istel 
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[D. \V. and R. F. Wells. A Hist, of Hatfield, Mass. 
(copr. 1910), appendix containing portion of Smith’s 
will t C. A. Wight, The Hatfield Book (copr, 19081; 
E. D. Hanscom and H. F. Green, Sophia Smith and the 
Beglnmngs of Smith Coll. (1926) ; Mass. Board of 
Ednc., SeTe 7 ity-Third Ann. Report (1910).] h.E. S. 

SMITH, OLIVER HAMPTON (Oct. 23, 
1794-i^lar. 19, 1859), lawyer, representative and 
senator, was of Quaker descent. His ancestors 
accompanied William Penn to America; his 
grandparents occupied Smith's Island in the 
Delaware River about tw^elve miles above Tren- 
ton ; and here, in Bucks County, Pa., Oliver, the 
son of Thomas and Letitia Smith, was born. He 
had six brothers and two sisters. He obtained 
an elementary education at a neighboring coun- 
try school When he was in his nineteenth year 
his father died, and Oliver soon lost the small 
fortune which he had inherited. In r8i6 he set 
out for the West, and at Pittsburgh engaged to 
take two coal boats to Louisville. He struck a 
snag and lost one of them, but succeeded, in the 
spring of 1817, in reaching Rising Sun, Ind., 
“where he engaged in a small business with sev- 
enty-five dollars as his capital. A year later he 
was in Lawrenceburg, studying law, and in 
March 1820 he was admitted to the bar. 

He commenced practice at Versailles, but 
soon removed to Conner sville, where he rapidly 
rose to prominence. In August 1822 he was 
elected to the Indiana House of Representatives. 
He was made chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee and serv^ed until 1824, when the governor ap- 
pointed him prosecuting attorney for the third 
judicial district. During t-wo years of service in 
this capacit}^ he successfully prosecuted four no- 
torious frontiersmen charged with the murder of 
Indians. In 1826 he was elected to Congress as 
a Jackson Democrat. He rode to Washington 
on horseback and took his seat at the opening of 
the Twentieth Congress, Dec. 3, 1827. He was 
a member of the committee on Indian affairs, 
and on Feb. 19, 1828, made a vigorous plea for 
an Indian policy ^‘marked with justice, humanity, 
and a magnanimity of purpose, that will atone, 
as far as possible, for the great injustice w^hich 
we have done them." In another address, Jan. 
28, 1829, he presented cogent arguments in favor 
of appropriations for the construction of the 
Cumberland road. Defeated for reelection to 
Congress, he was engaged in the practice of law 
and in farming when, in December 1836, the 
General Assembly elected him as a Whig to a 
seat in the United States Senate. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on the militia in 1837, and 
of the committee on the judiciary in 1839, and 
was made chairman of the important c«n- 
mittee on public lands in i%i. His principal 
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Speeches in the Senate were on measures rela- 
tive to the public lands, hahking, bankruptcy, the 
Cumberland road, and the abolition of slavery 
in the Territories. He rose to leadership in 
evolving a federal land policy in the interest of 
the actual settlers ( Congressional Globe, 27 
Cong., I Sess., App., p. 456), and supported the 
Whig plan for the federal assumption of state 
debts to the extent of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands within the states. 

Failing of reelection to the Senate, Smith re- 
tired to private life in Indianapolis, projected 
the Indianapolis & Belief ontaine Railroad, be- 
came its first president, and subsequently par- 
ticipated in a project for a line from Indianapo- 
lis to Evansville- In July 1857 he commenced 
writing for the Indianapolis Daily Journal a se- 
ries of sketches and reminiscences of frontier life 
in Indiana which in the following year was pub- 
lished in book form under the title, Early Indiana 
Trials and Sketches (1858). Although crude in 
st^de, the volume is a vivid presentation of vari- 
ous phases of early Indiana history. 

Smith w^as a rough-hewn frontiersman, five 
feet ten inches in height, with standing black 
hair, shaggy eyebrows and a strong voice ; he 
was diffuse but convincing in speech, and one 
of the most respected of Indiana pioneers. He 
married Mary Bram field, a Quaker, in 1821, 
and they had three children. He died in Indian- 
apolis and was buried in Crown Hill Cemetery. 

[W. W. Woollen, Biog. and Hist. Sketches of Early 
Indiana (1883) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; A Biog. 
Hist, of Eminent and Self-Made Men of the State of 
Indiana (1880), vol. II ; Indianapolis Daily foumal, 
Mar, :2i, 1859 ; Lafayette Daily lonrnal, Mar. 22, 1859.] 

N.D.M. 

SMITH, PERSIFOR FRAZER (Nov. 16, 
1798-May 17, 1858), soldier, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the son of Jonathan and Mary Anne 
(Frazer) Smith, He was a descendant of Jo- 
seph Smith who emigrated from Ireland to Ches- 
ter County, Pa., probably in 1720, and of Persi- 
for Frazer, 1736-1792 [q.vl}- Graduating from 
the College of New Jersey (later Princeton Uni- 
versity) with the degree of A.B. in 1815, he 
studied law and toward the end of 1819 removed 
to New Orleans, La. There his ability and at- 
tractive personal qualities quickly won him suc- 
cess and popularity, and he held several civil 
and judicial offices. At the same time he com- 
manded successively a company and a battalion 
of militia, and became adjutant-general of Lou- 
isiana. On Jan. 19, 1822, he was married to 
Frances Jeanette Bureau, daughter of Frangois 
Bureau of New Orleans, by whom he had a son 
who became a physician in New Orleans. In 
1836 he raised a regimCTt of Louisianians for the 
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Seminole War and served with distincticn in 
the campaigns of 1836 and 1S38, After his re- 
turn he became judge cf the city of Lafayette, 
and later cf the parish of JeitersoTi. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War he was 
commissioned colonel. L'nited States Army, hlay 
27, 1S46. After commanding a brigade in the 
army of Zachary Taylcr [g.:'.] in the battles 
around Monterey, in which he directed the suc- 
cessful attacks against the forts on the south 
flank of the dtv’ and for his gallant conduct was 
brevetted brigadier-general, Sept 23, 1846, he 
was transferred to Winfield Scott's army in com- 
mand of the new regiment of mounted rifies. 
During the siege of Vera Cruz he defeated near 
Vergara a blexican force that advanced to harass 
the besiegers ; on the advance to ^fexico city 
he commanded the first brigade of the division 
under David Emanuel Twigg [g.n.J. and at Con- 
treras, assuming command of three American 
brigades trapped between the superior forces of 
Santa Anna and Valencia, he conceived and exe- 
cuted a surprise attack in the early morning of 
Aug. 20, 1847, which resulted in the destruction 
of Valencia's armj^ He further distinguished 
himself at Churubusco, Chapultepec, and the 
capture of the Belen gate of the Mexican capi- 
tal, and was brevetted major-general for gallant 
and meritorious conduct. A member of the ar- 
mistice commission that arranged for suspension 
of hostilities, he later served as military gov- 
ernor of Mexico city, and as commanding officer 
at Vera Cruz he prepared the embarkation of 
the American forces leaving Mexico, discharg- 
ing ail these difficult offices with characteristic 
efficiency. After the war he was assigned ac- 
cording to his brevet rank to command first the 
Pacific Division; then, 1850-56, the Departinent 
of Texas; and in 1856 the Western Department, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. The absence of 
civil authority in California, Indian uprisings 
in New Mexico, and border ivarfare in Kansas 
made each of these posts in turn difficult. He 
was commissioned brigadier-general, Dec. 30, 
1856. In April 1858 he was assigned to com- 
mand the Department of Utah, where the IVIor- 
mons were opposing Federal authority, but he 
died in the early hours of the morning. May 17, 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., where he had gone 
to organize his forces. He was buried in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. After the death 
of his first wife in 1852, he married, Apr. 18, 
1854, Anne Monica (Millard) Armstrong, wid- 
ow of Maj. Francis W. Armstrong of the Uaitcd 
States Army, whose son Fra,iik C. Armstra^ 
[g.v.] was a C'Oifederate <^cer. 

Although he was prepossessii^ airf sddicriy 
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in appearance, his remarkably mag'netic person- 
ality was based on mental and moral qualities ; 
few men bare been able so to command the im- 
plicit trust g£ all ranks and classes of men. His 
arrival on the field of Contreras was ■welcomed 
by the soldiers with cries of “Here he is !” and 
“Now well have them!’’ (Smith, post, II, io8). 
Xicholas Philip Trist writes of him as 

‘^one of the most beantifully balanced characters 
that I have ever known” (Xorth American and 
Untied States Gazette^ May 25, 1858). Gen. 
Winfield Scott as early as Aug". 3, 1847, 

refers to him in a letter as ^‘the gallant and judi- 
cious General Smith,” and wherever he has oc- 
casion to refer to him does so in terms of affec- 
tionate admiration. Simple, scholarly, concilia- 
tory, but vigilant and sure, he united daring with 
imperturbaMe composure and control of all his 
resources in the most critical circumstances. 

CJ. S. Harris, Record of the Smith Fatmly (1906) ; 
F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg, „ . . U. S. Army (2 vols., 
1903), Gen Cat. Princeton Unw. ( 1908) ; J. T. Sprague, 
The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida 
War ( 1848) ; B. RecoUeciions of a Vir- 

ginian im the Mexican, Indian, and Cizii Wars (1894), 
pp. 8^—85 ; J. H. Smith, The War ziith Mexico (2 vols-, 
1919) ; G. L. Rives, The U. S. and Mexico, 1821-1848 
(1913), vol. II; House Exec. Doc. 17, 31 Cong., 2 
Sess., pp. 703 et seq., for reports of Smith on Cail. ; 
Gen. Scott and His Staf (1848), pp. 117-24; War 
Dept, records, 1836-58; Living Age, June 5, 1858; 
Pennsylvanian (Phila.), May 29, 1858 ; Daily Picayune 
(New Orleans), May 20, 1858 ; some letters in Lib. of 
Cong.] T.F.M. 

SMITH, PETEjR (Nov. 15, 1768-Apr. 14, 
1837) , land -owner, was born near Tappan, N. Y., 
son of Gerrit P. and Wyntje (Lent) Smith, de- 
scendants of Dutch emigrants to America in 
the seventeenth century. At an early age Peter 
became a clerk in the New York house of Abra- 
ham Herring. From 1785 to 1788 he conducted 
a genera! store in New York selling books, li- 
brary, school, and theatrical supplies. He met 
John Jacob Astor Iq.v.J and formed a partner- 
ship in the fur trade that lasted only about a year. 
However, they cooperated in the purchase and 
sale of land in upstate New York for a number of 
years thereafter. In 1789 Smith moved to what 
is now Utica and established the first general 
store on the site of the old Baggs Hotel. There 
he lived for several years selling supplies and 
grcMreties to traders and Indians, receiving in re- 
turn grain, i^lts, and furs. At the same time he 
s^culatttl in land. In 1794 he obtained a lease 
frcm fke Oneida Indians for a large tract ex- 
tetiding roi^hly over Oneida and Oncmdaga 
ccwmlies, ami, after the state acquired title by the 
treaty of 1795, able to obtain ownership 

from die state. In the center of this holding he 
Mt the ^calling the village that 
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developed Peterboro and the township Smith- 
field. Further purchases increased his holdings 
to nearly a million acres, scattered through most 
of the counties of the state. He was also inter- 
ested in agricultural activities, engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of grindstones, and for a 
time managed a glass factory at Peterboro. His 
relations with the Indians w^ere cordial. He 
named his eldest son Peter Shenandoah in honor 
of Skenandoa Cq.r'.]. He was the second sheriff 
of Herkimer County and the first ^‘first judge” 
of Madison County as well as holding other 
minor offices. He was a member and officer of 
the New York Tract Society. 

He married twice. On Feb. 5, 1792, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Livingston, the daughter of James 
Livingston [q.v.'J, who died in 1818. They had 
six children of whom the most important was 
Gerrit Smith [q.v.'}. His second wife was Sarah 
Pogson of Charleston, S. C., though of English 
birth. This marriage ended in bitterness and 
separation. The wdfe returned to South Caro- 
lina, and the husband gave himself up to the re- 
ligious and personal peculiarities of his earlier 
years. In 1819 he had made arrangements to 
hand over his business to his son Gerrit but re- 
tained the income from $125,000. His earlier 
letters and journals reflected his gloomy religious 
ideas, and his business dealings revealed both 
decided financial abilities and equally decided 
penurious tendencies. Growing more morose, he 
brooded morbidly over what he considered the 
neglected religious opportunities of his active 
years. He lived most of the time at his Sche- 
nectady home, '‘a trouble to himself and a vexa- 
tion to those about him” (Frothingham, post, 
pp. 20—21). He died there. 

[Family papers in Lib. of Syracuse Univ. ; K. W- 
Porter, John Jacob Astor (2 vols., 1931) ; O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Gerrit Smith (1878) ; L. M. Whitney, E. C. and 
L. M. Hammond, Hist, of Madison County (1872) ; 
J. E. Smith, Our County . . . Madison County (1899) ; 
date of death from Albany Argus, Apr. 14, 1837, al- 
though Frothingham, ante, gives Apr. 13.] W.F. G. 

SMITH, RICHARD (Mar. 22, 1735-Sept. 17, 
1803), lawyer, diarist, member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, belonged to a Quaker family 
which was transplanted to America from its orig- 
inal home, Bramham in Yorkshire, by the mi- 
gration of several brothers during the last dec- 
ade of the seventeenth century. His grandfather, 
Samuel Smith, settled in West Jersey in 1694. 
Richard was bom in Burlington, N. J., youngest 
of the five children of Richard and Abigail Ra- 
pier (or Raper) Smith. The elder Richard was 
a merchant and for many years sat in the colonial 
Assembly; his son Samuel, secretary and treas- 
urer of the colonial council, published The His- 
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iary of the Colony of Kova-Caesariaj or New 
Jersey (1765), which is still a valuable source. 
Young" Richard was educated by tutors and at 
a Friends’' school, and later studied la%v with Jo- 
seph Galloway [g.c’.] of Philadelphia. About 
1760, he was admitted to the bar and became re- 
corder of Burlington or clerk of the county; on 
June 5, 1762, he married Elizabeth Rodman, who 
bore him five sons. He apparently served as 
clerk of the colonial Assembly for several years. 
Following the Treaty of Fort Stanwix (1768), 
he w’as one of a group of proprietors who re- 
ceived a grant of land, the '*'Otego Patent" of 
69,000 acres, in the present Otsego County, on 
the upper Susquehanna in New York. With 
several companions, Smith visited the tract in 
1769, keeping a journal of the trip, with inter- 
esting observations on the valleys of the Hudson, 
Mohaivk, Susquehanna, and Delaware, Smith 
helped to promote settlement in the grant, which 
he visited again in 1773, 1777. and 1783 before 
making his home there in 1790. In 1773 he 
built “Smith Hail" in what is now the town of 
Laurens. 

On July 23, 1774, Smith was elected one of 
New Jersey's five delegates to the Continental 
Congress. He 'was twice rejected and served 
until June 1776. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on claims, but the chief interest attaching 
to his service in the Congress arises from his 
detailed diary of the proceedings from Sept. 12 
to Oct I, 1775, and from Dec. 12, 1775, to Mar. 
30, 1776, This diary supplies much information 
not available in the Journals or elsewhere, being 
more detailed than Samuel Ward’s and covering 
periods when John Adams was absent Smith 
signed the “olive branch" petition to the King 
(July 8, 1775) but evidently was not yet ready 
to consider independence. Burlington had Loyal- 
ist leanings, and on June 12, 1776, with ill health 
as a reason or an excuse, Smith resigned. Ten 
days later New Jersey sent to the Congress an 
entirely new delegation, more definitely in favor 
of independence. On Oct. 17, 1776, Smith was 
elected to the state treasurership, recently vaca- 
ted through his brother's death, but after five 
months resigned that office and retired to “Bram- 
ham Hall” near Burlington. 

In 1790, he moved from Burlington to the 
“Otego Patent," whither his son, Richard R. 
Smith, had already followed William Cooper of 
Burlington, founder of Cooperstown and father 
of James Fenimore Cooper [q.vJ]. The younger 
Smith became the first sheriff of the new Otsego 
County. The father settled at “Smith Hall,” re- 
maining until 1799, when he removed to Phila- 
ddpMa. Four years later, whEe travding in the 
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Mississippi Valley, he died of fever at Natchez. 
His son described him as "‘a man of incorrupt- 
ible integrity, of gentle and amiable manners, of 
almost unexampled teniperanceY with “a strong 
mind, enriched with a variety of knowledge, 
collected from judicious observations upon mm 
and manners, and from intimate acquaintance 
with almost every author of note in the ancient 
or modern languages" (Halsey, fast, p. xx). 

[Smith's jcurnai of Hs trip in 1769 vas edited, with 
a biographical foreword, hy F. \\\ Halsev, as A Tour 
of Four Great Rk’ers (ipo6). The Coriinental Con- 
gress journal (now in Lib. of Cong. ) is reproduced, 
also with a biographical sketch, in Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 
Apr. 1S96 ; and, in the form of extracts, in E. C. 
Burnett, Letters of Members cf the Cmttinentai Cong., 
v'oi. I (igni). See also R. M. Smith, The SziriingtCfri 
Smiths { 1877), p. 125. table 26; V. L. Collins, Presi- 
dent^ Witherspoon (1925), I, 2I2--I3 ; R. E, Spilier, 
Fenimore Cooper (1931), 12, iS; H. W. Bojmton, 
James Fenimore Cooper (1931), pp. 8—1 0: Archives of 
the State of X. i ser.'XIX (1897), XXIX (1919), 
XXXII (1924); Biog. Dir. Am, Cong. (1928); C. H. 
Jones, GeneaL of the Rodman Family C 1S86) ; FoulsmCs 
Am. Daily Advertiser (Phila.), Oct, iS, 1S03.I 

R.G.A. 

SMITH, RICHARD PENN (Mar. 13, 1799- 
Aug. 12, 1854), lawyer, author, playwright, was 
horn in Philadelphia, the son of William Moore 
Smith and his wife, Ann Rudulph. His grand- 
father, the Rev. William Smith, 1727-1803 
had been the first provost of the College 
of Philadelphia ; his father was a lawyer and a 
man of slight poetic gifts, interested in letters 
and the arts. Penn Smith, as the son was usually 
called, was reared in a home of refinement and 
culture. He received his early education under 
a private tutor, John Sanderson [f.t'.], and at 
Joseph Neefs grammar school. WTien in his 
teens, he was placed under the care of John 
Johnson, a Presbyterian clergynman, who had es- 
tablished a school at Huntingdon, Pa., but in 
i8r8 he returned to Philadelphia to study law in 
the office of William Rawle, and in 1821 was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar. His inherited 
taste for letters now began to take possession of 
him, and in the columns of The Union he pub- 
lished a series of moral and literary essays un- 
der the title of “The Plagiary." He also con- 
tributed a biography of Francis Hopkinson to 
John Sanderson's Bioffraphy cf the Signers to 
the Declaration of Independence (voL 11 , 1S22). 
Late in 1822, he purchased the Philadelphia 
Aurora, with -which in 1824 he merged the 
Franklin Gazette, but in 1827, finding the duties 
of an editor too onerous, he sold the pai^r and 
resumed the practice of law. 

He had already begun a i^riod of unusual lit- 
erary activity. In the decade 1825-35 he wrote 
twenty plays, of which fifteen were perfoni«i. 
He was a pra'Ctical playwright who dqwAd 
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mainly tipcn foreign writers for his inspiration. 
Five of his acted plays were inspired by French 
originals: Eighth of Janiidry (1829), 3 - 

mebdrama of the battle of Xew Orleans, is a 
clever adaptation of Le Mareclml de Lux-mi^ 
bourg (1812), by FrMeric and Boirie; TheDis- 
GU-mei l'iS29) is a slightly changed version of 
Le Caissier i 1826), a drama by La Salle and 
Maurice; The Sentinels (1829, not published) 
is a faithful translation of a poor melodrama, 
Les deux Sergenis (1823) by D’ Aubigny ; /.y 5 /ie 
a Brigand F { 1833) is an adaptation of a French 
comedy, Clara Wend el (1827) by Theaulon, 
Dart 01 s, and Francis ; The Actress of Padtia 
(1836) is an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s ro- 
mantic drama, Angelo^ Tyran de Padoue; it was 
published by Smith as a narrative, with other 
tales, in 1836. Four of his five unacted plays also 
had French sources: The Last Man, The Botn- 
hardment of Algiers, Shakespeare in Love, and 
The Daughter, His first acted play. Quite Cor- 
rect (1828, published 1835), is a comedy based 
upon an English story by Theodore Hook, who 
in turn borrowed the idea from a French comedy, 
UHoiel garni, by Desaugiers and Gentil. Be- 
sides The Eighth of January, his plays dealing 
with American history^ w’ere William Penn, 
played in 1829 but not printed, and The Triiimph 
at Plattsburgh ( 1830). Probably his two best 
plays are The Deforfned (1830) based on the 
second part of The Honest Whore by Thomas 
Dekker, and Cains Maritis, which was produced 
by Edwin Forrest in 1831. Contemporary criti- 
cism was high in praise of this last play, which 
unfortunately has not survived. Smith did not 
confine himself wholly to the writing of plays; 
he published a novel. The Forsaken (1831), his 
most pretentious literary production, and wrote 
a large number of tales and sketches and con- 
siderable verse. To him has also been ascribed 
CoL Crocket fs Exploits and Adventures in Texas 
(1836), which purported to have been written 
by the gallant Tennessean prior to the massacre 
at the Alamo. In a single year over 10,000 copies 
were sold in the United States and in 1837 the 
book was reprinted in England and favorably re- 
ceived there- To Smith’s early training in jcmr- 
nalism was doubtless due his facility in compo- 
sitieai, a facility which often resulted in serious 
bimishes in his work. His writings are marred 
by ccffifusicm of plot, tmconvincing characteri- 
mticm, and a lack of ease. 

Smith married, first, on May 5, 1823, his 
cousin, Hiiior Matilda Blodget, daughter of 
Satniid airf Ictecca (Smith) Blodget 

and widw of AW LihooIil Of the five children 
Wm to fills iHsicii c»e» Hmace Wonyss 
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Smith, lived to maturity. Smith’s first wife died 
in 1834, and two years later, in 1836, he married 
Isabella Stratton Knisell who also bore him live 
children. After this marriage, he retired to his 
family seat at the Falls of the Schuylkill, near 
Philadelphia, where he lived until his death. 

[Smith's papers are in the library of the Hist. Soc. 
of Pa, The principal printed sources are Morton Mc- 
Michael, Introduction, in The Miscellaneous Works of 
the Late Richard Penn Smith (1856), ed, by H. W. 
Smith ; H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of the 
Rev. William Smith, D.D. (2 vols., 1879-80] ; B. \V. 
McCullough, The Life and Writings of Richard Penn 
Smith, with a Reprint of His Play, *‘The Deformed^ 
1830 (1917), Univ. of Pa. thesis. See also Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Mag. (PHla.), Sept. 1839; Daily Penn- 
sylvanian (Phila.), Aug. 14, 1854; and A. H. Quinn, 

A Hist, of the Am. Drama from the Beginning to the 
Civil War (19^3), containing critical estimate and com- 
plete bibliography of Smith's plays.] H. W. S. 

SMITH, RICHARD SOMERS (Oct. 30. 
i8i3~JarL 23, 1877), soldier and educator, w^as 
bom in Philadelphia, Pa. In early life he was 
commonly called, and called himself, Richard S. 
Smith, Jr., although the name of his father, a 
prominent merchant and city councilor, was 
Francis Gurney Smith. His mother was Eliza 
(Mackie) Smith. On his father’s side he was 
descended from early settlers of Long Island. 
Entering the United States Military Academy 
at West Point in 1829, he graduated in 1834 and 
was commissioned in the infantry, but was em- 
ployed on topographical duty until 1836, when he 
resigned from the army to take up engineering 
in civil life. He was employed by the Philadel- 
phia and Columbia Railroad, i83<^37; by a pro- 
jected Charleston-Louisville-Cincinnati railroad, 
1837-38; and by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
1839-40. Reappointed in the army as a second 
lieutenant of infantry, Dec. 31, 1840, he was 
promoted first lieutenant in 1846 and transferred 
to the artillery in 1848, but served only at West 
Point, where he was an instructor and assistant 
professor of drawing from 1840 to 1855, serving 
also as quartermaster, 1846-51, and treasurer, 
1852-55. He resigned in 1856 to become profes- 
sor of mathematics, engineering, and drawing in 
the Brookl3m Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (later the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn) where he remained until 1859* During 
fiiese years he published his Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drmmng (1853) scad Manual of Linear 
Perspeciim ( 1857). He was teacher of freehand 
drawing and then director of Cooper Union, New 
York City, until 1861, when, after a few weeks’ 
service as quartermaster with New York volun- 
teers, he was for the third time appointed to the 
regular army, being commission^ as major in 
the I 2 th Infantry, a newly organized regiment 
After being cm detached service as a mustering 
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and disbursing officer in Maryland and in Wis- 
consin until December 1862, be joined his regi- 
ment with the Army of the Potomac and 
remained with it until after the battle of Chan- 
ceilorsville. 

On iMay 30, 1863, he resigned from the army 
once more to accept the presidency of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, for •which a man who was 
both an experienced educator and a strict disci- 
plinarian had been sought. In some respects his 
administration was a success, but it was marred 
by lack of harmony and finally by violent conten- 
tion, Eventually he was removed by the board 
of directors, iN'ov. i, 1867. The city councils 
took a hand in the dispute, directed an investi- 
gation, and on Feb. 20, 1868, received a report, 
published at great length in the Journals of 
Councils of that year, which “probably gave aid 
and comfort to both sides in the controversy; it 
also probably satisfied neither side” ( Herrick, 
post, p. 58). From 1868 to 1870 Smith was pro- 
fessor of engineering in the Polytechnic College 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. In the latter 
year he w^as called to the United States Naval 
Academy and spent the rest of his life in An- 
napolis, Md., at first as professor of mathematics 
and after 1873 as professor of drawing. He mar- 
ried Ellen Clark, who died about fourteen months 
before him. They had six children. 

[J. W. Jordan, ed., Colonial md Revolutionary Fatni- 
lies of Pa. (1911), vol. II ; G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. 
0 £icers and Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (2nd ed., 189U, 
vol. I ; Eighth Ann. Reunion Asso. Grads. U. S. MU. 
Acad. . . , 1S7T ( 1877) ; Sixteenth Ann. Report Bd. of 
Directors f Girard Coll. (1864) ; C. A. Herrick, Hist, of 
Girard Coll. ( 1927) ; obituaries in Army and Navy 
Jour.j Jan. 27, 1877, and the Sun (Baltimore, Md.), 
Jan. 24, 1877 ; unpublished records in the War Dept.] 

T.M.S. 

SMITH, ROBERT (c. 1722-Feh.11, 1777)> 
colonial architect and builder, is said to have 
been bom in Glasgow, Scotland, and to have 
come to Philadelphia at an early age, but he 
emerges from obscurity only about the middle of 
the eighteenth century as a builder in Philadel- 
phia and a member of the Carpenters^ Company 
of that city. His first recorded commission was 
the construction of Nassau Hall, built to house 
the College of New Jersey at Princeton (later 
Princeton University). The trustees’ minutes 
refer to the design of the building (begun in 
1754) as the work of Smith and “Doct. Shippen’* 
(possibly Dr. William Shippen, Sr., 1712-1801, 
who had family ccmnections with the college), 
but An Account of ike CoUeffc of New Jersey 
(1764) gives the credit to Smith ^one. Nassau 
H^I, one oi the largest buildings in the colonies, 
»rved as a pattern for University Hall at Brown 
University and Dartmofith HaH at Dartmouth 


College, and seems to have been the progenitor 
of a whole school oi American college architec- 
ture. Only the walls oi the building now star/l- 
ing at Princeton are Smith's work. The house 
he built for the president of the college still 
stands nearby. His next major task, the erection 
of St. PetePs Church, Philadelphia, was under- 
taken in 1758. In drawing the plans he probably^ 
had the collaboration of Dr. John Kearslej [q.zCj, 
who was a member of the building committee. 
The church still exists, in almost its original 
condition save for the addition of a spire ; it is 
notable for its fenestration and the beauty of its 
interior appointments, and may probably be con- 
sidered its builder’s masterpiece. From this time 
forward Smith's services seem to have been in 
constant demand. He submitted plans for a 
building for the Carpenters’ Company in 1768, 
and when Carpenters’ Hall was built two years 
later his name headed the list of the building 
committee. He appears to have designed the 
Zion Lutheran Church (1766) and the Walnut 
Street Prison ( 1773) ; these have been destroyed, 
while the Third ('Old Pine Street) Presbyterian 
Church, also his work (1766'), survives in a 
form altered beyond recognition. Though the 
statement that he built the spire of Christ Church 
is probably unfounded, he carried out large re- 
pairs on it about 1771. There is record of his 
having built dwelling houses. 

In 1774 he was one of a committee chosen by 
the “mechanics” of Philadelphia to assist in or- 
ganizing agitation against the coercion of Bos- 
ton, and at a mass meeting of citizens on June 
18 he was appointed to the committee of corre- 
spondence that was directed to take steps for a 
general colonial congress (Pennsyimnm Ca- 
sette, June 15, 22, 1774). On July 24, 1775, the 
Pennsylvania committee of safety approved a 
plan he submitted for the construction of 
chevaux-de-frise to* block the channel of the 
Delaware below Philadelphia, and accepted his 
offer to serve gratis in supervising the three 
lines that were placed in the river near Fort 
Mifflin. During 1776 he was employed in the 
preparation of similar defences, anl other works, 
at BilHngsport, N. J., further down the river. 
The obstacles he devised were of a very massive 
nature (The Anu'ud Register ... for the Year 
1777, 1778, p. 134) and embarrassed the British 
considerably in their efforts to open cominani- 
cation with Philadelphia by sea in the autumn of 
1777 (The IVritmgs of George WasMnglm, 
edited by J. C. Fitzpatrick, voL IX, 1933, p. 
4:^). Smith died, however, without smug Ms 
inventions tested in actiem. 

In the grates! age of colonial' bu 3 d^' was 
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Pliiladelpiiia’s most eminent architect. Thoug*!! 
his designs might be taxed with an excessive 
plainness amounting to severity (probably ex- 
plicable by local circumstances), and with a 
tendency to repetition, he handled the contempo- 
rary Georgian style with admirable dignity com- 
bined with a sane regard for practical ends, and 
made a very distinguished contribution to the 
amenity of the city. He owned a country house 
as well as the one in town where he died, and the 
journal of his friend Jacob Hiltzheimer (post) 
testiSes that in his later years he was fond of 
company and entertainment. He was a member 
of the American Philosophical Society from 
1768. His wife, Esther or Hester, lived until 
1783. The John Smith who was associated with 
her in administering her husband’s estate (Pemt- 
syk^ania Gazette, Apr. 9, 1777) may have been a 
son, and the Philadelphia records of the Society 
of Friends (post), to which Smith appears to 
have belonged, mention two girls, Martha and 
Rebecca, who died in 1758 and 1770 respectively, 
as * 'daughters of Robert Smith.” These records 
give his age at his death as fifty-five ; the Penn- 
syhanta Evening Post^ Feb. 13, 1777, states that 
he was in his fifty-fifth year. 

[See Joseph Jackson, Early Fhila, Architects and 
Engineers ( 1923) ; P. B. Wallace and W. A. Dtmn, 
Colonial Churches and Meeting Houses, Fa., N. J., and 
DeL (2931) ; Extracts from the Diary of Jacob HUtz- 
heimer of Phila., 1763-1/98 (1893), ed.^hy J. C. Par- 
sons ; Minutes of the Provincial Council of Fa., vols. 
X, XI (1832) ; Pa. Archives, 1 ser., vols. IV, V (1853) ; 
John Maclean, Hist, of the Coil, of N. J. ( 1B77), yol. 
I ; C. P. B. Jefferys, "‘The Provincial^ and Revolutionr- 
ary Hist, of St. Peter's Church, Phila., I75S~‘^7^3’* 1 
Fa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Oct. 19:23 ; An Act to 
Incorporate the Carpenters* Company of the Cit^ and 
County of Phtia. (1866), not reliable for dates prior to 
1763 ; J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, Hist, of 
Phila., 1609-1884 (2884), vol. II ; transcripts of vital 
records of Soc. of Friends, Hist. Soc. of Pa., Phila. ; 
records of the Am. Philos. Soc. There are a_ few manu- 
script fragtnents by or relating to Smith in the pos- 
session of the Hist. Soc. of Pa. and the Princeton 
Univ. Lib. ; several of his architectural books are pre- 
saged at Carpenters* Hall.] <3. p, S. 

SMITH, ROBERT (Aug. 1732-o.s. Qct. 
28, iSoi), Revolutionary patriot, first Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of South Carolina, was a 
native of Worstead, Norfolk, England, the sec- 
ond chfld of Stephen Smith, a grazier, and Han- 
nah (Press) Smith. At the age of sixteen, hav- 
ing spent seven years at the Norwich grammar 
Khe»l tmder Tim-c^liy Bullimer, he was admitted 
sizar at Gemvifle and Caius College, Cambridge, 
matriculatii:^ in 1750. He received his bachelor’s 
cfcgree ia 1754 and in 1755 was appointed a fel- 
low. On Mar. 7, 1756, he was ordered deacon, 
aai m. D-wi zi was ordained priest by the 
Bishop ai Ely. Hie next y^r, upon the recom- 
Bwalaticm of Wiliam Masem, M.P., he was ap- 
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pointed assistant minister of St. Philip’s Church 
in Charlestown, S. C., and arrived there Nov. 3, 

1757. He became rector in 1759. On July 9, 

1758, he married Elizabeth, the daughter of John 
Pagett Ten years later, in the hope of restoring 
her broken health, he carried her to England, 
where they remained for eighteen months. She 
died June 8, 1771, however, some five months 
after their return to America. Early in 1774 he 
married Sarah, the daughter of Thomas Shu- 
brick. She died July 7, 1779, and some years 
later he married Anna Maria (Tilghman) Golds- 
borough, daughter of Col Edward Tilghman of 
Wye, and the widow of Charles Goldsborough, 
by whom she had a son Charles [q.v.]. She died 
Dec. 6, 1792. By his second wife Smith had one 
daughter, and by his third, two sons. 

He was '‘a very sociable & polite clergyman” 
(Publications of the Southern History Asso- 
ciation, vol. II, 1898, p. 138), a prodigious work- 
er, and a powerful speaker. His position at St. 
Philip’s also gave him importance, and in the 
years before the Revolution he acquired great 
influence. He was early an intense patriot and 
in November 1775 was elected to the second 
provincial congress, where he failed to take his 
seat, but became chaplain of an artillery com- 
pany. Later he -was chaplain of the ist South 
Carolina Regiment, and also of the Continental 
Hospital in Charlestown. Still later, he was chap- 
lain general of the Southern department of the 
Continental Army. During the siege of Charles- 
town he served as a private soldier, and so active 
was he in the American cause that his name 
headed the list, published Dec. 30, 1780, of those 
whose estates were sequestered under Cornwal- 
lis’ proclamation of Sept. 6. When offered im- 
munity if he would support the British cause, he 
replied, ''Rather would I be hanged by the King 
of England than go off and hang myself in shame 
and despair like Judas” (letter in private hands). 
He had inherited the "Brabant” plantation of 
3,600 acres from his first wife and had added to 
it by purchase, so that his loss was great ; to cap 
his misfortune, moreover, he was imprisoned in 
Charlestown and later banished to Philadelphia. 
After a stay of some months there he went to 
Maryland, where he took charge of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Queen Anne’s County. He returned to 
Charleston in 1783. 

Smith was active in many good works of 
peace. As rector of St. Philip’s he had charge of 
a successful school for negroes. He was instru- 
mental in founding the Society for the Rdief of 
Widows and Orphans. After his return frema 
Maryland he founded a school which in 1790 
became the College of Charleston, of which he 
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was principal until 1798. Wlien the movement 
for the organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States began, Smith was 
chiefly responsihie for the assembling of a con- 
vention in South Carolina, %vhich sent delegates 
to the General Convention of 1785. He did not 
attend, but was present in 1786 and 1789. There 
was much opposition in the state to the selection 
of a bishop, but finally, in 1795, after the first 
minister chosen had declined, Smith was elected 
and was consecrated at Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, in September. He continued to be rector 
of St Philip's until his death, and because of 
local prejudice he never administered the rite of 
confirmation. He is buried in St Philip's Ceme- 
tery. 

[John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, pt. 
I, vol. IV C1927) ; John Venn, Biog. Hist, of Gonville 
and Caius Coil., -vol. II (1898), p. 63 ; i*. C. Hist, and 
Geneal. Mag., Jan. 1917.1 Apr. 1919, Jan., Apr., July 
1920, Jan. 1924; Frederick Dalcho, An Hist. Account 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in S’. C. (1820) ; 
William Moultrie, Memoirs of the Am. Revolution 
(1802) ; Alexander Garden, Anecdotes of the Am. 
Revolution (182a), 2 ser. (1S28); Elizabeth Poyas, 
Days of Yore; or Shadows of the Past (1870), pt. 2, 
pp, 1-24 ; H. H. Ravenel, Charleston, the Place and the 
People (1907) ; Edward McCrady, The Hist, of S*. C. 
in the Revolution, (1901), 1780-1783 

( 1902) ,* W. S. Perry, The Hist, of the Am. Episc. 
Church, 1776-1S83 (1885) and Jours, of the Gen. Con- 
ventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. 
S., 1785—1833 (1874) ; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the 
Am. Pulpit, vol. V (1859) ; News and Courier (Charles- 
ton), Jan. 26, 1898 ; D. E. Huger Smith and A. S. Sal- 
ley, Jr., Reg. of St. Philip’s Parish . . . 1754-1810 
0927).] J.G.deR.H. 

SMITH, ROBERT (Nov. 3, 1757-Nov. 26, 
1842), secretary of the navy and secretary of 
state, brother of Samuel Smith tq.v.] , was born 
in Lancaster, Pa. His parents were John Smith 
and Mary (Buchanan), daughter of Robert 
Buchanan. He was educated at the College of 
New Jersey, graduating in 1781. For a time he 
served as a private in the Revolution. Later, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in Bal- 
timore. Ambitious, industrious, courteous, and 
amiable, he soon had the largest admiralty prac- 
tice in the city. On Dec. 7, 1790, he married a 
distant cousin, Margaret, daughter of William 
Smith. Eight children were born to them, of 
whom only one, a son, lived to maturity. 

From 1793 to 1795 Smith was a member of the 
Maryland Senate and then for some time a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates; from 1798 to 
1801 he sat in the Baltimore city council. By 
now he had become a loyal Republican and 
ardent admirer of Jefferson, who, in iBoi, after 
first offering the post to his brother, appointed 
him secretary of the navy. At the beginning of 
Jefferson's second term Smith asked to trans- 
ferred to the attomey-gaieral's office ; and this 
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was done, Jacob Crowninshield Iq.T.} being 
tendered his place in the naw department. The 
Senate confirined both appointments, but since 
Crowninshield would not accept the position. 
Smith continued to act as secretary of the navy 
and after a few months gave up the attorney- 
generalship. continuing at the head of naval 
affairs until March 1809 without being recom- 
missioned or reconfirmed Though greatly criti- 
cized by the secretary of the treasury, Albeit 
Gallatin Smith seems to have been fairly 

efficient in this office. With very limited funds 
he maintained a blockading squadron in the 
Mediterranean during the war against the Bar- 
bary States ; though opposed to the Embargo, he 
seems to have tried conscientiously to enforce 
it; and in 1808 it was he, and not the Secretary 
of State, who was Jefferson's intermediary with 
George Henry Rose, Canning's agent in the dip- 
lomatic discussions of impressment. 

As president-elect, Madison wished Gallatin 
to be his secretary of state, but his desire was 
opposed by a faction headed by senators Samuel 
Smith, William Branch Giles, and hlichael Leib 
In an effort to win their support he de- 
cided to give the treasury portfolio to Robert 
Smith, to be assisted in his duties by Gallatin 
from the State Department Gallatin refused 
these terms, however, and Smith was made sec- 
retary of state. Friction developed inevitably 
between the Secretary and the President, for 
Smith sided with the Senate cabal, which con- 
tinued its attack on Gallatin, and in his official 
capacity generally opposed the President's plans 
for commercial restrictions. The two men fre- 
quently disagreed over the policy to be pursued 
in the troubles growing from the Napoleonic 
wars; moreover, Madison could not endure the 
English in which the Secretary expressed his 
views, and therefore, w-as soon writing all of the 
important diplcmatic communicaticas of the ad- 
ministration. 

Matters reached a climax when Gallatin hand- 
ed in his resignation early in March 1811. Madi- 
son refused to accept it, and sent for Smith. In 
the ensuing interview he criticized Smith for 
inefficiency, breach of trust, and causing discord 
in administration circles. As a way out, he of- 
fered Smith the petition of minister to Russia, 
hut after some hesitation the latter refused the 
offer, r-Kigned his portfolio, and returned to 
Baltimore- In June 1811 he published Reheri 
SfmtR's Address io ike Pmjie of the United 
Steves, an attempt at self-defense which further 
hurt his prestige. During the last thirty y«rs ci 
his life, spent in Baltimore, he filled ifices in- a 
number of private organizations. His abili^ 
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was, on the \Tnole, little more than averag’e, and 
the high positions to which he attained came 
chieSy throngli the inhnence of his brother, Gen. 
Samuel Smith. 

[C C. Tansill, “Robert Smith,” in S. F. Bemis, The 
American Secreiarics of State and Their Diplomacy, 
vol in ^ zg2y); Henry Adams, Hist, of ike U. S. A. 
1 9 vcls., ibSg—gij ; Votes and Pros, of ike Gen. As- 
sembly of fn€ State of Md., 1793-1800: G. E, Davies, 
“Robert Smith and the XaiT?” Hd. HisL Slag., Dec. 
1919 ; C O. Paaliin, “Naval Administration under Seo 
retaries of the Xaiy Smith, Hamilton, and Jones, 
iSof-i8i4,” Froc. U . S. Xazral Inst., vol. XXXII (Dec. 
2906J ; The Life md Correspondence of James Mc- 
Henry I 1907), ed. by B. C. Steiner; The Writings of 
Thomas Icfyrson 1 20 vols., 1903—04); Letters and 
Other Writings of James Madison (4 vols., 1865) ; 
Aurora (Phila.’l, May 4, 1 81 1 ; American and Cam- 
mercial Dmiy Advertiser (Baltimore), July 6 , iSii, 
Nov. aS, 1842; National Intelligencer, Slar. 26, July 
4, 6, 9, II, iSii, Nov. 29, 1842; genealogical table of 
the Smith family, Wilson ifiles Cary MSS. Coll., 
F 62, Md. Hist. Soc. ; Smith Papers, MSS. Div. Library 
of Congress ; information from the secretary of Prince- 
ton Univ.] M. W. W. 

SMITH, ROBERT ALEXANDER C, (Feb. 

22, iS57~Jtily 27, 1933), promoter, capitalist, 
dock commissioner, was born in Dover, Eng- 
land, the son of Gilbert and Emily Smith. His 
father w^as chief engineer of the Compahia Trans- 
atlantica, a steamship line operating between 
Spain and Cuba. From his second to his thir- 
teenth year, Robert lived in Cadiz and then com- 
pleted his education at Folkestone and London. 
In 1874., he came to New York. His knowledge 
of Spanish led him into the employ of Lyles & 
Gilson, w’ho specialized in selling railroad sup- 
plies to Latin America, and for a time he was 
the firm’s representative in Havana. 

Cuba w^as the principal scene of Smithes ac- 
tivity for many years. Becoming a sort of con- 
tact man for the Ward Line and other American 
business interests, he w^as particularly active in 
railroads and shipping. In association with 
Henry G. Runkle, he is credited with the chief 
initiative in introducing gas, electric, and water 
systems to Havana. It is said that he and one 
J. J. McCook once formed a syndicate to free 
Cuba by purchase (Hercdd Tribune, July 28, 
1933). During the Spanish-American War, he 
assisted with transport and shipping, having 
particular charge of the evacuation of Spanish 
prisoners. That same year, he organized and be- 
came bead of the American Indies Company, a 
public utilities organization, and the American 
Mail Stomsbip Camimiy, which secured a lu- 
crative trf cortract and soon leased its ships 
to United Fruit Ccwipany. His financial 
were B'rt limited to Cuba, however. In 
Mmgm baddng, he and Alden M. 
Y<xaig forn^i tic Gas Supply C<mipaiiy, later 
tlK Ca»w::tlcat RaSway & Lighting Ccraapany, 


which secured control of some fourteen separate 
lighting and traction companies in that state. 
His interests also included sugar, coal, realtv, 
and banking corporations and he was chairman 
of the board of the White Rock ]\Iineral Springs 
Company. 

Although through his exploits in economic 
imperialism he had built up a fortune and in- 
fluenced the development of Cuba, his most dis- 
tinctive service to his generation was his share 
in the development of the Port of New York. 
Because of his knowledge of shipping problems 
he was appointed chairman of a state commis- 
sion "‘to investigate port conditions and pier ex- 
tension in New York Harbor,’’ and in 1913, be- 
fore the publication of his report, he was made 
commissioner of docks and ferries of New York 
City. New York at the time was challenging 
London, Liverpool, and Hamburg for first place 
among world seaports. After the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914, it held a secure primacy. 
The port had grown, however, without any co- 
ordinated plan; something had to be done at 
once to accommodate the new thousand-foot 
liners, which were too large for the regular 
docks. The construction of a splendid group of 
North River (Hudson) piers was Smith’s first 
achievement. In 1915, the ferries were operated 
at a profit for the first time in ten y’ears of mu- 
nicipal ownership. Smith also urged the deep- 
ening and straightening of Hell Gate. A violent 
discussion arose in 1916 over the ‘‘West Side” 
problem, provoked by the privileges enjoyed by 
the New York Central, the freight tracks of 
’which lay along the Hudson waterfront. Smith 
preferred improvements which would continue 
the Central’s favored position as against those 
who sought more privileges for the railroads 
having their terminals on the New Jersey side 
of the river, but the question was still unsettled 
at the end of his administration in 1917. Smith 
wrote several vigorous pamphlets on various as- 
pects of port problems. Among these were: 
Commission to Investigate Port Conditions in 
New York Harbor . ^ , A Tabtdafian of Facts 
(^ 9 ^ 5 ) I New ¥ork*s Progress in Port Problems 
(1^915) 1 Report on the Operation of Municipal 
Ferries by the City of New York from 1905 to 
1915 (1916) ; The West Side Improvement and 
its Relation to ail of the Commerce of the Port 
of New York (1916) ; Hell Gate (1917). He 
was influential in calling attention to the needs 
which in 1921 led to the creation of the Port of 
New York authority. 

^ Retiring as cemmissioner in 1917, he con- 
tinued to serve as director in various corpora- 
ticHis. After a period of il health, he sailed for 
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England but died on board the Majestic just af- 
ter "the vessel's arrival at Southampton. In 1882 
he had married Alice S. Williams of Brooklyn, 
who with two daughters survived him. 

[.V. F. Times and Ah F. Herald Tribune, July 28, 
"933 ; A- V. Times, Aug. 17, 1933 ; Directory of Direc- 
tors in the City of X. Y., 1S99-1933 ; Ann, Reports of 
the Dept, of Docks and Ferries (A. Y. City), 1913-- 
17 • Joint Report with Comprehensive Plan and Recom- 
ffiendatiotis: X. V., X. /. Port and Harbor Develop- 
ment Commission (1920) ; Who's Who inX. Y., igag.J 

R.G.A. 

SMITH, ROBERT BARNWELL [See 

Ehett, Robert Barnwell, 1800-1876]. 

SMITH, ROBERT HARDY (Mar. 21, 1813- 
Alar. 13, 1878), lawyer, member of the provis- 
ional Congress of the Confederacy, was horn in 
Camden Comity, N. C., the son of Robert Hardy 
and Elizabeth "(Gregory) Smith. His grandfa- 
ther, Joseph Smith, was a native of London, 
England; his maternal ancestors were also of 
English descent, but had served the American 
cause with distinction in the Revolutionary War. 
Robert received an appointment to West Point 
but he did not graduate. He taught school in 
various counties of Virginia and Alabama, stud- 
ied medicine, and later turned to the law. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1835, he settled for practice 
at Livingston, Ala. He was successful in his 
profession and was recognized as especially able 
in addresses to the jury. His style was clear and 
forceful, argumentative rather than oratorical. 

In politics he was a Whig. He supported Har- 
rison in 1840 and Clay in 1844. In 1849 be was 
elected to represent Sumter County in the legis- 
lature, being the only 'Whig chosen from that 
county. He was regarded as the leader of the 
Whigs in the Alabama House of Representatives 
during the session and in 1851 became a candi- 
date for the state Senate on a platform of oppo- 
sition to the Nashville Convention and defense 
of the compromise measures of 1850 against the 
State-Rights Democrats. The campaign was a 
bitter one and John A. Winston defeated 

Smith by one vote. For the next ten years he 
was actively interested in politics but held no 
office. In 1853 he moved to Mobile, where he 
continued the practice of law. Throughout Ae 
period he was one of the leaders of the opposition 
to William L. Yancey and was tireless in 
his efforts against the growing sentiment in the 
state for secession. He supported Bdl and 
Everett in i86o and appears to have originated 
the movement to fuse the Bell and Douglas f or(^ 
in the state in order to drfot secession. The 
movement failed 

When Alabama withdrew from the Union, 
Smith accepted the decision loyally. He was 


Alabama’s commissiener to confer with North 
Carolina on secession and was elected to the 
provisional Confederate Congress in i86i as 
one of Alabama’s two delegates at large. In the 
Congress he served on the comniittee which 
framed the permanent constitution for the Con- 
federacy and took an active part in the debates. 
He was anxious that the wording of the consti- 
tution be clear and simple and most of his work 
was directed toward securing definiteness and 
clarity of statement. He also served on the ju- 
diciary committee and on the committee on naval 
affairs. In 1861 he published Ab Address to the 
Citizens of Alabama on the Constitution and 
Laws of the Confederate States of America. He 
organized, in 1862, the 36th Alabama Infantry 
and was elected colonel, but was compelled to 
resign before the end of the year because of poor 
health. Thereafter he practised law in Alobile 
until his death. He was married three times and 
had several children. His first wife, whom he 
married Jan. 12, 1839, was Evelina Inge. After 
her death in 1843, he married, Nov. 25, 1845, her 
sister Emily. A third wife, whom he married 
Apr. 9, 1850, was Helen Herndon. 

[Dates are from family Bible and records ; for pub- 
lished sources, see T. M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, 
of Ala. Biog. (1931), vol. IV” ; Willis Brewer, Ala.: 
Her Hist., Resources, JFar Record, and Public Men, 
1540 to 1872 (1872); William Garrett, Reminiscences 
of Public Men in Ala. for Thirty Years (1872) ; iXens 
(Gainesville, Ala.), Sept. 3, 1S70; article by Stephens 
Groom, in Southern Lam Jour., Jan. 1879. repr. m 
Daily Register (Mobile), Mar. 23, 1879; ooituary in 
DaUy Register, Mar. 15, 1878,] H. F. 

SMITH, ROSWELL (Alar. 30, 1829-Apr. 19, 
1892), lawyer and publisher, was born at Leb- 
anon, Conn., the son of Asher Ladd Smith and 
his second wife, AVealthy Pratt, Asher Smith, 
farmer and business man, wrote How to Get 
Rich (1856; md 1866), and his brother, 
Roswell Chamberlain Smith, was the author of 
numerous textbooks in graimnar, arithmetic, and 
geography. The boy was named for this uncle, 
but in mature life rarely used his middle name. 
In 1843 he went to New York to enter the em- 
ploy of his uncle^s publishers. Fame & Burgess. 
Five years later he entered Browm University as 
a student in the two-year English and scientific 
course. The record bex^s of the university show 
that his marks were consistently high; the low- 
^t, 83, was in French. After honorable dismis- 
sal, May 6, 1850, he studied law in Hartford, 
under Thomas C. Perkins, and began practice 
in Lafayette, Ind. In 1852 he married Annie 
Gocxlridi Ellsworth, daughter of Henry Leavitt 
Ellsworth 

In 1868, as a result of a successful pracfi« and 
fortunate investnwits in real estate, Snatli 
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aMe to retire and go to Europe. He had con- 
ceiTed the idea of buying a newspaper or a maga- 
zine upon Ills return, and when, by arrangement, 
be met Josiah Gilbert Holland [g.r’.j at Geneva, 
the two worked ont plans for a new magazine to 
encourage American art and literature. A warm 
friendship developed between them and upon 
their return to the United States in 1870, they 
joined with Charles Scribner the pub- 

lisher of Holland's works, in the corporation of 
Scribner & Company, which in November 1870 
published the first issue of Scribner's Monthly. 
Holland, as editor-in-chief, was ably seconded 
by Richard Watson Gilder In 1873, Smith 
proposed the publication of a high-class maga- 
zine for children, and accordingly St Nicholas, 
edited by Mary Elizabeth Mapes Dodge [g.C'.], 
was sponsored by the firm. In the face of the 
financial panic of that year Smith held out for 
the purchase and merging with the new magazine 
of several juvenile periodicals, and the outcome 
completely vindicated his judgment In 1881, 
Holland, in ill health, sold his interest in the 
company to Smith, and later Smith also pur- 
chased the Scribner interest, which gave him 
control of the magazine. This purchase, how- 
ever, carried the requirement that he change the 
name of the company and of the periodical, and 
in this w^ay Scribner's Monthly became the Cen- 
tury. 

In 1882, Smith first conceived the idea of The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, which was 
his chief interest for the next ten years. That it 
was completed before his death was, to him, a 
great source of comfort. As work on it pro- 
gressed, the project grew far beyond the propor- 
tions of the original design, which had been little 
more than a revision for American use of Ogilvie's 
Imperial Dictionary (2 vols., Glasgow, 1851) ; 
but Smith refused to consider proposals of econ- 
omy and enabled the editors to make the Century 
the most comprehensive work of its kind in the 
English language up to the completion of the 
great Oxford Dictionary. Smith’s behavior in 
this instance was characteristic: whatever he 
undertook he determined should be the best in 
its ield, regardless of expense. As a result of 
this characteristic, his magazines, under Alex- 
ander WEso® Drake as art director, were 
a ixiaiOT factor m stimulating the development 
of AiMjricaa ilustration. Holding the enthusi- 
asldc belief diat American publications could 
win praise and financial success in foreign cotm- 
tri®. Smith demonstrated his faith by spending 
large stros ol money, persmiaJly arranging the 
details involvirf in placii^ Ms m^azines before 
In to his activities as 
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president of the Century Company, he was in- 
terested in educational work, especially in the 
South; Lincoln Hall, at Berea College, Ky., is 
an example of his generosity. 

Smith’s own literary work ivas slight. It con- 
sists of a sixteen-line poem, “What the Devil 
Said to the Young Man” (Scribner's Alonthly^ 
May 1871), and two short stories in St. Nicho- 
las: “The Boy Who Worked” (January 1874), 
and “Little Holdfast” (January 1891). Of small 
value in themselves, the stories illustrate, as 
Smith intended, two principles that he followed 
rigidly : work hard ; and when you make a prom- 
ise, hold fast to it, regardless of consequences. 
Smith was tall, with a leonine head, and made a 
commanding appearance. He loved his home, his 
family, and a few friends, but he was not fond of 
“social life.” He felt that a man should be useful 
in a public way, and he was too busy trying to be 
useful to have time for trivial pleasures. He died 
of Bright’s disease and paralysis, at his home in 
New York, after an illness of three years. For 
eight weeks before his death he had been unable 
to speak, as a result of a succession of paralytic 
strokes. He was survived by his wife and" by 
one daughter. 

[G. W. Cable, A Memory of Roswell Smith (189:2) ; 
Century Magazine, June 1892; St. Nicholas, June 
1892; Commercial Advertiser (N. Y.), Apr. 19 1802- 
N.y. Tribune, AT. Y. Times, World (N. Y.), all of Apr. 
20, 1892; Record Books in Brown Univ. Library; Hist. 
Cat. Brown Univ. (1905) ; information from members 
01 the family.] g ^ 

SMITH, RUSSELL (Apr. 26, 1812-Nov. 8, 
1896), painter, third in a family of four boys and 
three girls, was born in Glasgow, Scotland. Al- 
though christened William Thompson Russell 
Smith, he was known simply as Russell Smith, 
His father, William Thompson Smith, and his 
mother, Margaret (Russell) Smith, a practising 
physician who had studied medicine in Glasgow, 
emigrated to America with their children in 
1819 because of their political views. They set- 
tled in Indiana County, Pa,, but moved to Pitts- 
burgh in 1824. There Russell’s father, who is 
said to have been “an ingenious mechanic, ex- 
celling in the manufacture of cutlery, artists’ 
tools, and mathematical instruments” (Tucker- 
man, post, p. 519), established a cutlery business, 
and Russell began his art career by painting with 
house paints life-sized portraits of Gen. William 
Jackson, 1759-1828, and Lafayette [qq.v.J. He 
also joined a dramatic society, for which he 
played female parts and painted scenery. His 
success at the latter led to four years of study 
under the painter James Reid Lambdin 
In 1833, when Frauds Courtney Wemyss, man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Theatre, took Edwin For- 
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rest lgq-v-1 to Pittsburgh, Smith was asked in 

an emergency to paint the scenery, although ac- 
tor and producer doubted the ability of so young 
a man. The result was a tent scene for Meia- 
mora so successful that Smith attached himself 
to Wemyss as professional scene-painter and 
began an active career that was spent partly in 
Boston, but mostly in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. On Apr. 7, 1838, at Miks- 
town, Pa., he married Mary Priscilla Wilson. 
His wife, well educated and of a cultured fam- 
ily, had been a teacher of French and Latin, and 
was a painter of flowers. They had two children, 
Xanthus lqs\] and Mary (Sept 25, i842~Jtiiie 
6, 1878), both painters. 

The years 1851-52 the family spent in Europe, 
returning so that Smith could produce a pano- 
rama of Mexico and California, and a diorama 
of the Holy Land (both exhibited in Philadel- 
phia) as well as much operatic sceneryr and a 
number of drop-curtains, including those for 
Welsh’s old Xationai Theatre in Philadelphia 
and for the Boston IMuseum. When the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music w^as built, 1855-56, 
he was commissioned to produce its landscape 
drop-curtain, scenery for its operas, and addi- 
tional drop-curtains, a task that stretched 
through the years almost until the time of his 
death. He painted all the scenery for the Amer- 
ican Academy of Music in Baltimore, and drop- 
curtains for the principal theatrical houses in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Brooklyn. These large 
canvases, many of them fifty feet square or more, 
were ordinarily painted wdth no more assistance 
than that of a color grinder who also helped to 
raise and lower the frame that held them. Smith 
believed that unless he executed the entire proj- 
ect himself his individuality as an artist would 
suffer. In 1879, ^fter the death of his daughter 
Mary, he founded the Mary Smith Prize of $100, 
given yearly to a resident woman artist exhibit- 
ing in the annual exhibition of oil paintings at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In 
addition to his scene painting, he devoted consid- 
erable time to illustrations for scientific lectures, 
drawings for geological surveys, and occasional 
landscapes in oil. Always interested in observ- 
ing nature closely, he made sketching trips to pic- 
turesque parts of Virginia, New England, and 
Pennsylvania, using the resultant material in 
composing such landscape drop-curtains as that 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Music. After a 
vigorous old age he died in his home in Glenside, 
Pa. 

[See H. T. Tudcenriaii, Book of the Artists (1S67) I 
C 3 ara E. Qetiaait and Laurence Htitton, Artists of the 
Mneteenth Century (1885) ; Appietoms'' A»m. Cyc., 
i%6; obituary ia PuK Ledger (Phila.), Nov. 9, 1896; 
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Cat. of the Forty-Ninth Ann. EsMlnfiem Pa. Acad, cf 
the Fine Arts (18781 and Be script n e Cat, of the Per- 
manent Colls, Fcr i!3.ry Smith see A Brief 

Sketch of the Life cf Mary Smith, the Fainter 
vately printed, Information has teen supplied 

by Hilary B. Smith, wife cf Xanthus Smith.] D. G. 

SMITH, SAMUEL /July 27, 1752-Apr. 22, 
^^39)^ soldier and statesman, was born in Car- 
lisle, Pa. ; but his parents removed to Baitimore, 
Md, when he was seven or eight years old. His 
mother was Mary Buchanan of Lancaster, Pa. 
His father, John Smith, a native of Strabane. 
Ireland, of Scotch-Irish descerit, was brought to 
Pennsylvania by his parents in 1728. He re- 
moved to Baltimore in 1760, became one of the 
wealthiest merchants in that city, and was active 
in Eevolutionary politics. After two years in an 
academy at Elkton, Md,, Samuel, then fifteen, 
entered his father’s counting house. He was 
sent to Europe in 1772, spent considerable time 
traveling there, and upon his return resumed 
his w’ork with his father. 

In 1775 he organized a company of volunteers 
and entered the conflict against Great Britain. 
He participated in the battle of Long Island, 
covered the rear of the American army in its re- 
treat across New' Jersey, and was with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge and at the battle of Mon- 
mouth. As commander of Fort iMifflin, in the 
Delaware, near Philadelphia, he held out for 
some forty days, helping keep Howe’s fleet at 
bay and tos contributing towards Burgo^me’s 
surrender, w^hich marked the turning point of 
the war. For this service Congress gave him a 
vote of thanks and a sword. After the Revolu- 
tion he continued his mercantile activities in Bal- 
timore, and engaged in land speculaticM in vari- 
ous states, becoming very wealthy. In 1791 
he commanded the Maryland quota of trcx)p5 
sent to suppress the Whiskey Eebellion. Three 
years later, when war threatened with France, 
he was made brigadier-general of the estate mili- 
tia. 

Meanwhile, in 1792 he had entered i»Iitics, 
through being elected to Congress. He was re- 
elected four times, serving until i&)3. For a 
few months (Mar, 31-June 13, itoi) at the be- 
ginning of Jefferson’s administration, until the 
appointment of his brother Robert he 

acted as virtual secretary of the navy while 
Henry Dearborn was ncmiiial secretary ad im- 
terim. In this capacity he began energetic action 
against Tripoli, In 1803 Smith was elected to 
the Senate, where he remained until 1815. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812^ with the rank of major- 
general, he h^ded the land and sea fofC« which 
defoidai Baltimore frexn the British, He 
turned to die HcMse, Jan. 31, 1816, 
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reelections, until December 1822, when he re- 
sigTiCd to fill a I'acancy in the Senate caused by 
tlie death of William Pinkney To this 

seat he was rejected in 1826, serving until 1833, 
and thus completing forty continuous years in 
Congress. 

At first Federalist in his leanings, Smith soon 
became a stanch Jeffersonian Republican. He 
was tall and handsome, of proud countenance 
and imperious bearing, and easily attracted at- 
tention. He was also self-confident, ambitious, 
industrious, intelligent, and an able and force- 
ful debater. He quickly made his influence felt 
both on the floor of Congress and behind the 
scenes. Repeatedly he was president pro tempore 
of the Senate, and he did important work as 
chairman of the finance committees of both 
houses. He was given to cabals and intrigues, 
was one of the leaders in opposing the nomina- 
tion of l\fadison, and, following it, headed a 
group which aimed, in v’aiti, to eliminate nomi- 
nating by congressional caucus. Nevertheless, 
in 1816 he was chairman of such a gathering, 
and in 1820 he made a futile effort to secure by 
caucus the nomination of Clay for vice-president 
because he himself aspired to Clay^s position as 
speaker of the House (J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, 
post, V, 58-60). He was one of the leaders of 
the faction which fought Albert Gallatin [q.i/.] 
as secretary of the treasury, and did much to 
embarrass the administration through holding 
up in Congress the financial measures advocated 
by Gallatin. Thus, in 1811, he opposed the re- 
chartering of the United States Bank, although 
in 1816 he advocated the chartering of a new 
United States bank, and in 1830, as chairman of 
the Senate committee on finance, recommended 
its rechartering. He was chairman of the special 
committee which introduced the non-importation 
agreements in 1806; he opposed Macon's Bill, 
No. I, in March 1810; and -was a member of the 
faction which delayed by twelve days the decla- 
ration of war against Great Britain in 1812. He 
favored equalization of tariff duties hut fought 
bitterly Clay's '‘'American system" and in 1832 
even suggested dividing the Union at the Po- 
tomac to escape it (Adams, Memoirs, VIII, 
455 ) * Perhaps his most ccmstructive efforts were 
those for the recovery of trade with the British 
West Indies. He was the chief sponsor of the 
act of Congress approved May 29, 1830, authoriz- 
ing the president to undertake negotiations for 
the o|«iiig of British ports in those islaiw^ to 
American vc$i»is. 

After his last term in the Seiate, Smith lived 
IB retirOTcnt in lfaryla«l until 1835, when, as 
OTffiMiMtei of fee stete miEtia, he was c^ed 
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Upon to quell the riots in Baltimore resulting 
from the failure of the Bank of Maryland, pre- 
cipitated by Jackson's withdrawal of deposits. 
As the ‘"savior of the City/' he was elected its 
mayor in 1835 on the resignation of Jesse Hunt. 
He w-as rejected in 1836 and seiv-ed until 1838, 
dying the following year in Baltimore. Smith 
married in 1778 Margaret Spear of Baltimore, 
by whom he had eight children. His wife’s sis- 
ter, Dorcas, was the wife of William Patterson 
[q.c^] and the mother of Betsy Patterson who 
married Jerome Bonaparte, and Smith made 
much of this family connection with Napoleon I. 
In 1819 a panic in the Baltimore branch of the 
United States Bank caused the failure of his 
firm, Smith & Buchanan, and the loss of his per- 
sonal fortune. Some scandal attached to his part- 
ner, but none to Smith, whose public service was 
uninterrupted. 

iBiog. Dir. Am, Cong. (1928); Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adorns, vols. I, IV-VIII (1874-76) ; J. F. Es- 
sary, Md. in National Politics (2nd ed., 1 932) ; The Life 
and Correspondence of lames McHenry (1907), ed. by 
B. C. Steiner ; Annie L. Sioussat, Old Baltimore 
(1931) ; Heniy Adams, Hist, of the U. S. A. (9 vols., 
1889—91) ; Niles Weekly Register, Sept. 10, 24, Oct. 
27, 1814; J. T. Scharf, The Chronicles of Baltimore 
(1874); Sun (Baltimore), Apr. 23, 1839, Apr. 16, 
igii; genealogical table of the Smith family, AVilson 
Miles Cary MSS. Coll., F62, Md. Hist. Soc. ; Smith 
Papers MSS. Division, Lib. of Cong.; clippings, etc,, 
in private hands.] ■\\r, 

SMITH, SAMUEL FRANCIS (Oct. 21, 
1808-N0V. 16, 1895), Baptist clergyman, editor, 
poet, was bom in Boston, Mass., the son of Sam- 
uel and Sarah (Bryant) Smith. He graduated 
from the Eliot School and from the Boston Latin 
School, receiving at the latter in 1825 both the 
Franklin medal and a prize medal for a poem. 
He entered Harvard College in what proved 
to be one of its most distinguished classes, 
1829, its memory prolonged by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem, '‘The Boys," in which are the 
lines: 

“And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith : 

Fate tried to conc^ him by naming him Smith." 

His studies for the ministry were pursued at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, where he was grad- 
tiated in 1832. 

He had met some of the cost of his education 
by the translation of articles for the Encyclopae- 
dia Americana, edited by Francis Lieber Iq.tfS}- 
During the latter part of his course in the sem- 
inary he was asked by Lowell Mason to 

translate or compose verses for a song book to be 
used in schools. Among the tunes placed in his 
hands was one which especially appealed to him* 
‘"Being pleased with its simple and easy move- 
ment,” he later wrote, "T glanc.ed at the Gennan 
words, and seeii^ timt they were ^triotic, in- 
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stantly felt the impulse to write a patriotic hymn 
of my own to the same tune. Seizing a scrap of 
waste paper, I put upon it, within half an hour, 
the verses substantially as they stand to-day” 
{Poems of Home and Country, 1895, p. xvii). 
This hymn, beginning country, ’tis of thee,” 
was first published in Mason’s The C/ioir (1832). 
As it then appeared it contained five stanzas, the 
third of which was later discarded It speedily 
WB.S popularly adopted as the national hymn, a 
status never needing the support of political ac- 
tion, but maintained by force of sentiment. 

Smith attained fame by this one enduring 
poem, but his career was otherwise productive 
and influential. Ordained to the Baptist minis- 
try on Feb. 12, 1834, he had two pastorates at 
important educational centers. The first of these 
was at Waterville, Me., 1833-42, where he was 
also professor of modern languages in Water- 
ville College (now Colby) ; the second, at New- 
ton Center, Mass., which was his home from 
January 1842. From 1842 to 1848, in addition to 
his pastoral work, he edited The Christian Re- 
view. On Sept. 16, 1834, he married Mary White 
Smith of Haverhill, a grand-daughter of Dr. 
Hezekiah Smith [g.z/.] ; six children were bom 
to them, one of whom, Daniel Appleton White 
Smith, went in 1863 as a missionary to Burma 
and served for forty years as president of the 
Karen Baptist Theological Seminary. In 1854 
Smith resigned his church at Newton Center 
and became editorial secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. 

He wrote much both in verse and prose. While 
most of the former lacked distinction, it w^as the 
outpouring of a simple, wholesome idealism, as 
is suggested by the title of his collected poetry. 
Poems of H ome and C otintry ( 1 895 ) . “The Morn- 
ing Light is Breaking’' became one of the most 
widely sung missionary hymns, and his poem, 
''The Lone Star,” 1868, is generally conceded to 
have saved the Telugu mission at Nellore, India, 
and a dramatic reference to it in 1925 led, in a 
crisis, to the strengthening of the Baptist mis- 
sionary efforts in the Orient. His prose works 
include Life of the Rev. Joseph Grafton (1849) ; 
Missionary Sketches (1879) ; History of New- 
ton, Mass. (1880 ) ; Rambles in Mission-Fields 
(1^3), based on a tour of mission fields in Eu- 
rope and Asia. He also edited, with Baron Stow 
[f.F.], The Psdmist (1843), which for more 
than thirty years was the hymn tKX>k most widely 
used by Baptists. The April before his death, in 
recognition of his authorship of "America,” a 
great public celebration was hdd in Boston. A 
tower and a chime of bells in the First Baptist 
Qittrch, Newton -Cmta:, are a menmrial to Mm. 


Smitli 

He died suddenly in a train at the railroad sta- 
tion, Boston, as he was on his way to fill a 

preaching engagement 

[An autobiog. sketch appears in P^cms £?f Home and 
Country, and another by G. H. W. WTittemore in 
America! Our Naticnal Hymn 1! 1S79). Sec also C. M. 
Fuess, in Christian Science Me miter. May 15, 1930 ; 

H. S. Burrage, Baptist Hymn IVnicrs and fkeir 

Hymns (copr, 1S8S) ; H. K. Rowe. Tercentenary Hist, 
of Heuton iig^o) ; Boston Transcript, Xov. 18, 1895. 
Parents’ names have been verified by Smith's i^rand- 
daughter. Miss Anna Haven Smith, Xevvton Center, 
Mass. There are a few miscellaneous papers of Smitlz’s 
in the Lib. of Cong.] W.H. A. 

SMITH, SAMUEL HARRISON C1772-X0V. 

I, 1845), journalist, banker, author, was the son 

of a Philadelphia merchant, Jonathan Bayard 
Smith and Susannah (Bayard) Smith. 

He v^as educated in Philadelphia, graduating at 
the University’ of Pennsylvania in 17S7, and 
early in his life became a journalist and author. 
He gained the recognition of Thomas Jefterson 
in 1797 by tying for the first prize offered by the 
American Philosophical Society for the best es- 
say on a system of education and a plan for free 
public schools {Remarks on Education, 1798). 
In the late summer of 1796, however, he had 
begun the publication of a Jeffersonian news- 
paper, the New World of Philadelphia, which he 
published until Aug. 16, 1797- In September 
1797 bought the Independent Gaaeifeer of the 
elder Joseph Gales Iq.tQ, and three months later, 
Nov. 16, 1797, began to issue the Unrversal Ga- 
zette. Upon the invitation of Jefferson, he fol- 
lowed the government to Washington, D. C., in 
1800, where he continued the Universed Gazette 
as a weekly and inaugurated a tri-weekly, the 
National Intelligencer and Washington Adver- 
tiser, issuing the first number Oct. 31, 1800. On 
Sept 29 of this year he had married his cousin, 
the brilliant and versatile Margaret Bayard [see 
Margaret Bayard Smith], daughter of Col. John 
Bubenheim Bayard Iqrc.}. They had a son and 
three daughters. 

Smith was thoroughly a party editor, but his 
calm, sound, judicial temperament kept him from 
being as vitriolic as some of his Republican par- 
tisans desired. The Federalists dubbed the Im- 
telligencer the "National Smoothing-Plane,” and 
to some of the Jeffersonians he was known as 
"Silky-Milky Smith,” His admiration for Jef- 
ferson, whom he c^ten pronounced the greatest 
man in America, was unbounded, and he warmly 
advocated every measure which Jefferson pro- 
|K^ed The InieUigencer, being the official or- 
gan of the jeffersem administration, publish^ 
jeffersem's of Parimmentary Prmiici 

(1801), the executive proclamations, and piiiic 
notice. It also receiv^ half of 
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printing*. Tlioiigli unwavering in his adherence to 
Jeffersonian principles, in his personal relations 
Smith may have been influenced somewhat by 
his Federalist wife, to whom he was devoted; she 
never gave up her Federalist friendships. Thus, 
while Smith admired Calhoun and Madison, their 
opponent, Henry Clay, w^as often -welcomed into 
his home. The Smiths often dined with Jeffer- 
son and visited him at iMonticello. In 1804 Smith 
bought ‘"‘Turkey Thicket,” a country estate -which 
later became part of the grounds of the Catholic 
University. This place he named “Sidney.” 
Whether in the country or in town, his home was 
the rendezvous of statesmen, authors, musicians, 
politicians, and editors. He set a lavish table, 
filled his cellar with rare wines, attended an 
Episcopal church regularly, enjoined chess and 
whist, and drove fine horses- He owned slaves, 
rejoiced in the purchase of Louisiana, opposed 
nullification, and advocated nationalism. He ad- 
mired Madison, cared little for Ilifonroe, disliked 
Adams, and tolerated and feared Jackson. He 
sympathized -with labor and the poor, but feared 
the result of a government by the masses. Be- 
cause of ill health, he sold the Intelligencer, Aug. 
31, 1810, to the younger Joseph Gales [g.-j;.]- In 
July 1813 he was appointed commissioner of 
revenue, and in 1828 he was chosen president of 
the Washington Branch of the United States 
Bank. He served as a director of the Washing- 
ton Library, as president of the Bank of Wash- 
ington nearly a decade, as treasurer of the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society, and as a 
public school trustee. He died in Washington 
and was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

[TAe First Fm’ty Years of Washington Society 
(1906), ed. by Gaillard Htmt, being family letters of 
Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith ; Josephine Seaton, Wm. 
Winston Seaton A Biog. Sketch (1871) j Daily 
Matioml Intelligencer, Nov. 3, 1845 ; W. B. Bryan, A 
Hist of the National Capital (2 vols., 1914-16) ; J. G. 
B. Bulloch, A Hist and Geneal. of the Families of 
Bayard, Houstaun 0/ Ga. . . , (1919) ; C. S. Brigham, 
“Bihliog. of American Newspapers: Philadelphia/' 
Prac, Am. Antiquarian Soc., n.s. XXXII (1923); 
Jmatliaii Bayard and Samuel Harrison Smith Papers 
and Mrs. Samud Harrison Smith Papers, MSS. Div., 
lib- of Cong.] g 

SMITH, SAMUEL STAMHOPE (Mar. 16, 
i750“Aug- 21, 1819), Presbyterian dergyman, 
collie president, was bom at Peguea, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., the son of the Rev. Robert and 
Elizabeth (Bkir) Smith; one of his younger 
brcAers was Jdm Blair Smith [g.t/.]. At the 
age erf six Samud commenced the study of Latin 
aal GreA at the academy conducted by his fa- 
tl»r at P«|itta and was so well grounded in these 
essentids that l» was admitted when sixteen to 
the Jiraior class of the College of New Jers.ey, at 
Princeton. There n^tbematics awakoaed in him 


a life-long interest in natural science ; there, also 
he began to manifest the spirit of free inquiry 
that characterized ever afterward his intellec- 
tual activities. He had become infected “'witli 
the fanciful doctrines of bishop Berkeley” and it 
required the blandishments of a Witherspoon to 
wean him from the cloudy speculations of imma- 
terialism to the clear light of common sense (Scr^ 
mons, post, I, 7-16). 

After graduating in 1769 he assisted his father 
at the academy for a time, but the following year 
-was recalled to Princeton to teach the classics and 
to cultivate among the students a taste for belles- 
lettres. In 1773 he -was licensed to preach by 
the New Castle Presbytery, and, partly because 
of ill health, he abandoned his books for the mis- 
sionary field. In the -^-estern counties of Vir- 
ginia, among his own Scotch-Irish people, he 
supplemented the work of his predecessor, Sam- 
uel Davies [q.^'.], in strengthening the Presby- 
terian allegiance. So great -was his influence that 
his humble adherents raised the sizable sum of 
$50,000 to found, in 1776, under his guidance, the 
Academy of Hampden-Sidney, rechartered in 
1783 as the College of Hampden-Sidney. Mean- 
while he married Ann, daughter of John Wither- 
spoon iq.v.'l ; nine children were born to them, 
i^ter serving as president of the Academy in ad- 
dition to his pastoral work for two or three years, 
ill health compelled him to turn over the work 
to his brother John. 

In 1779 be returned to the College of New 
Jersey as teacher of moral philosophy. Here for 
thirty-three years he labored, first as professor 
and after 1795 as president. In the absence of 
President Witherspoon, who was engaged in 
public affairs, much of the administrative work 
fell on Smith. The task that confronted him was 
herculean. Money had to be raised to repair the 
ravages of the Revolution ; in 1802, after Smith 
had succeeded to the presidency, the work had 
to be done again, for Nassau Hall was practi- 
cally destroyed by fire. Stispicion that wanton 
students were responsible for the damage led to 
the strengthening of discipline ; and while the eld- 
ers talked of irreligion and false notions of lib- 
erty, the students with Gallic fervor charged re- 
straints upon their liberties. In 1807, just after 
the enrollment had reached 200 students, in- 
subordination broke out. More than half the un- 
dergraduates were suspended. Smith never re- 
covered from the strain of those da}^ and from 
that time on his health waned; in 1812 he re- 
signed. To the intellectual advancement of the 
college, however, he had contributed much. He 
raised funds for scientific apparatus and called 
to the college, in i 79 Sj John Mad^m the 
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first undergraduate teacher of chemistry and nat- 
ural science in the United States. For ten years 
a unique course that combined training in the 
sciences and the humanities was offered. All such 
innovations were bitterly opposed, however. 
Smith himself was subjected to hostile criticism 
because of his views. His position upon the sub- 
ject of divine grace was not approved, and he 
was constrained to discontinue his original lec- 
tures upon the evidence of religion and moral 
philosophy. 

He was a popular preacher, compounding ‘"the 
sound sense and masterly argument of the Eng- 
lish preachers/’ and “the spirit, fire, and vehe- 
mence of the French” ( Sermons, I, 55). Though 
the three volumes of his sermons were widely 
read, his Lectures on the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion (1809) and his Lectures ... on 
the Subjects of Moral and Political Philosophy 
(2 vols., 1812) have had a lasting influence. 
These works aided in perpetuating the common- 
sense realism of Witherspoon, which became so 
popular and so widely spread as to bear the legit- 
imate claim of being distinctive American phi- 
losophy. Smith sho\ved a willingness to liberal- 
ize many of the old and more strict data of moral 
philosophy. Discarding the theory of catastro- 
phe in the affairs of men, he put forth the view, 
far in advance of that of his time, that “The mi- 
nutest causes, acting constantly, and long con- 
tinued, will necessarily create great and conspic- 
uous differences among mankind” (An Essay 
on the Causes of the Variety of CompleMon and 
Figure in the Human Species, 1787, p. 3). lu 
the same essay he flatly contradicted the theory 
of the separate creation of the different races. 
Independently of revelation, he arrived at a belief 
in the genetic unity of mankind, ascribing the 
existence of racial types to the influences of cli- 
mate and “the state of society.” He gave much 
thought to the problem of slavery and devised a 
plan whereby, he believed, freedmen might be- 
come economically independent. 

CA. J. Morrison, CoIL of Hampden Sidney Diet of 
Biog., igz 6 -iSe 5 (1921); Sermons of S. S. Smith 
(1821) ; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. Ill 
C1858) ; John Maclean, Hist, of the Coll, of N, voL 
II (1877); V. L. Collins, Princeton (1914) ; Gladys 
Bryson, “Philosophy and Modem Social Sciences/’ 
Social Forces, Oct. 1932.] J.E. P. 

SMITH, SEBA (Sept. 14, 1792-JuIy 28, 1868), 
political satirist under the ps€udon3rni of Major 
Jack Downing, was bora in a log cabin in Buck- 
field, Me., the son of Seba and ApMa (Stevens) 
Smith, and a descendant of Francis Smith, who 
emigrated to America in the seventeenth century 
and settled in Massachusetts. In 1799 his father 
moved with his family to Eridgton, some thirty- 
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five miles north of Portland, and vras for a time 
post-rider from Portland to Waterford. The 
toil of pioneer life left the bey Seba little time for 
book-learning. He worked in a grocery store, 
in a brick yard, and in a foundry for casting 
iron, but he managed to learn enough to teach 
school in Bridgton at eighteen. In 1815 he final- 
ly entered Bowdoin College as a sophomore, 
graduating in 1S18 with honors. After teaching 
for a year in Portland he made a journey as far 
south as the Carolinas and across the Atlantic 
from Portland to Liverpool, in all probability 
working his passage as he went. Upon his return 
to Maine he assumed the assistant-editorship of 
the Eastern Argus, an important Democratic pa- 
per in Portland, and continued his connection 
with it until 1826. While he was editor of the 
Argus, on Mb.t. 6, 1823, he married Elizabeth 
Oakes Prince, a promising young vroman of 
Portland who as Elizabeth Oakes Smith [g.c^] 
was later to win distinction both as a writer and 
as a lecturer on the lyceum platform. 

In the fall of 1829 he launched the Portland 
Courier, a newspaper of his own with no polit- 
ical affiliation, and the first daily to be issued in 
Maine. This paper w’as the vehicle for his 
Downing letters, which first appeared in Janu- 
ary 1830, written by a Yankee adventurer who 
had left his native village of Dowmingidlle with 
cheeses and other country products to trade 
in Portland. From bargaining Jack Downing 
turned to politics, wandered into the legislature, 
and, finding proceedings blocked by party ani- 
mosities, wrote humorous accounts of the situa- 
tion. to the Downings at home. These letters 
were reprinted in Boston, and their wider cir- 
culation through New England led to a more 
ambitious program, suggested by two years of 
the spoils system under Andrew Jackson [g.c’.] - 
Smith sent Jack Downing as an office-seeker to 
Washington, allowed him to become the confi- 
dant of the president, and viewed through his 
eyes the trend of national events, at the same 
time hinting through covert satire at the dan- 
gers threatening this emerging democracy. In 
the unexpectedness of such a spokesman, a 
threadbare hero shining in the reflected glory of 
Old Hickory, there was the welccme element of 
comedy. This plan resulted in the widespread 
pc4)uiarity of the Downing letters and the re- 
printing of them in local newspapers throughout 
the Union. The irony of their vogue in the hey- 
day of the new democratic era was obvimis, and 
many spurious Jacks made political use of Seba 
Smithes device. Smithes freedom from party 
hostility sets him apart frexn his only scrims 
ffval among his imitators, Charles Augustes 
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Davis (Tandy, post, pp. 32-3S and Wyman, Two 
Amerkmi Pioneers, post, pp. 70-82), and from 
such later satirists of the Jackson period as Na- 
thaniel Beverly Tucker in The Partisan Leader 
(1836) and John Pendleton Kennedy [g-C',], in 
Qiicdlihet (1840)- The popularity of the Davis 
letters, however, and the confusion of the public 
as to their true author hastened Smith's publi- 
cation of his letters in 1833 as abook entitled The 
Life and ITritings of Major Jack Downing of 
Dozmingctlle, His rather mild ridicule of par- 
ties, platforms, and national leaders is in distinct 
contrast to the sharp wit and pointed political 
application of Davis, who is more often quoted 
by historians. (See A. B. Hart, American Mis- 
fory Told by Contemporaries, vol III, 1901, p. 
540.) But the creation of this Yankee critic — 
a racy figure against a rustic and picturesque 
New England background, yet shrewd enough 
to serve as counselor to the president of the 
United States — must be credited to Seba Smith 
alone. 

Smith was one of the victims of the land boom 
that began in 1834, After a desperate and unsuc- 
cessful attempt in 1839 to retrieve his losses by 
going to South Carolina, where he hoped to sell 
cotton planters a machine for cleaning cotton, 
he returned from Charleston to New York with 
his wife and their four sons. There his wife 
joined him in supplying articles for the Southern 
Literary Messenger and other periodicals of the 
day. By 1843, however, he had resumed his role 
as editor, having connections first with the Rover, 
a weekly magazine of some dignity, 1843-45, and 
later for a long period of time, though intermit- 
tently, 1854-59, with Emerson's United States 
Magasme. In 1859 he established a monthly, the 
Great Repitbiic, which lasted only a year. Of his 
published books, which ranged from a metrical 
romance, Powhatan (1841), to an original dis- 
sertation on geometry, New Elements of Geofn^ 
etry ( 1850), the one most wddely circulated was 
a collection of quaint tales on Yankee customs 
and characters called Way Down East (1854)- 
In 1847 he had begun his second series of Down- 
ing letters, which were published in the Daily 
National InteUigencer, and in 1859 these ap- 
peared in book form with the best of the earlier 
letters tinder the title My Thirty Years Out of 
the Semte, a parody on Thomas Hart Benton's 
Thirty TemY View (1S54-56). In i860 Smith 
retired from active life to spend his last years in 
Fatchi^e, Long Island, In disposition shy and 
retiring, he was «seiitially conservative, regard- 
ing with appreli«sioa extreme measures which 
might endanger the solidarity of the Union, He 
wil !» rouOTbered as a pditical satirist who set 
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a new pattern for American humor, and who led 
the way for a host of homely philosophers and 
critics from Sam Slick and Hosea Biglow to 
Mr. Dooley and Will Rogers, 

[The date of death is from a manuscript note by Eliz- 
abeth Oakes Smith in the Colls, of the Me. Hist. Soc., 
Portland, Me. Smith’s antobiog. in MS. is in the Bow- 
doin Coll. Lib., Brunswick, Me. ; that of Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith is in the manuscript dept, of the Y. 
Pub. Lib., X. y. City. See Hist, of Bon:doin Coll, 

Biog. Sketches of its Grads. jiSSz), A. S. Packard, 
ed. ; Mary A, Wyman, Selections from the AutoMog. 
of Elisabeth Oakes Smith ( 1924) and Tu'o Am. Pio- 
neers, Seba Smith and Elisabeth^ Oakes Smith (1927) ; 
W. P. Trent, A Mist, of Am. Lit., i6of-j86s (1903) ; 
Jennette R. Tandy, Crackerhox Philosophers in Am. 
Humor and Satire (19^5); Constance Rourke, Am. 
Humor, A Study of Nat. Character (1931); H. L. 
Koopman, in Pine Tree Mag. (Portland, Me.), Kov. 
igo6; death notice in N. Y. Tribune, July 31, 1868,] 

M.A.W. 

SMITH, SOLOMON FRANKLIN (Apr. 20, 
i8oi-Feb. 14, 1869), comedian, theatre man- 
ager, generally known as Sol Smith, was born, 
the eighth of the eleven sons of Levi and Hannah 
(Holland) Smith, in Norwich, N. Y,, but spent 
most of his early years in a log house in Solon, 
Cortland County, N. Y. His father, who had 
been a piper in a volunteer company in the 
Revolutionary War, at Solon was a goldsmith 
(Smith, post, p. i). Such education as Smith 
obtained, except for three quarters of regular 
schooling, he owed to his mother. At the age of 
eight he was sent to work on a farm a few miles 
away. After staying there four years he made 
his way to Boston; there be worked in a store 
owmed by one of his brothers, and in the fall of 
1814 accompanied his brothers to Albany. It 
w^as then that his predilection for the stage mani- 
fested itself. He devoted his leisure hours to 
reading Shakespeare and many of his evenings 
to surreptitious visits to the theatre of John 
Bernard [q.v.], where he made the acquaintance 
of the actors, among them the later celebrated 
family of Samuel Drake Having decided 

after frequent experiments that nature intended 
him for an actor, in 1817 he ran away and sought 
to join the company when it left Albany, but was 
compelled to return home disappointed. A year 
later his brothers decided to move to Cincinnati. 
When he failed to keep an appointed meeting 
with one of them, he floated alone down the river 
to Pittsburgh, whence he worked his way to 
Ohio. There he remained for a time, but he was 
too restless for a sedentary life, and the next 
three or four years he spent roaming about frean 
town to town in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
usually in pursuit of his friends the Drakes. For 
a time he served as a printer's apprentice in Ken- 
tucky and later as foreman of the W estem Sun 
and General Advertiser, Vincennes, Ind. He 
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joined an occasional Thespian societ}^ acted with 
the Drakes, performed the duties of prompter in 
the Collins and Jones company in Cincinnati, 
and studied law. In 1822 he married Martha 
Therese Mathews, an amateur sing-er, daughter 
of Edwin Mathews, and in the same year started 
in Cincinnati the Independent Press and Free- 
donis Advocate, one of the first Ohio papers to 
support Andrew Jackson [g.c*.]. But he soon 
tired of journalistic work, sold the paper, and, 
buying out Collins and Jones, embarked in 1823 
on his managerial career. 

During the next twelve 3"ears he traveled about 
the country, picking up a living as best he could, 
chiefly with itinerant theatrical troupes, some of 
which he managed. In 1827 he and his wife 
joined the company of James H. Caldwell of 
New Orleans, La., and with it made their first 
visit to St. Louis, j\1o. After a “gagging tour” 
of the southern states Smith rejoined Caldwell in 
1831 to play in the Mississippi river towns under 
the management of INToah Miller Ludlow 
With four more years of independent trouping 
in the southeastern states, where he was by this 
time well known, he attained the dignity of a 
star, and in 1835 played engagements with Lud- 
low in St. Louis and at the Park Theatre in New 
York under Edmund Shaw Simpson [^.1:’.] and 
the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia 
under Francis Courtney Wemyss. In the fall 
of 1835 he joined Ludlow in Mobile, Ala., and 
became junior partner in the firm of Ludlow & 
Smith, which developed rapidly into one of the 
most important in the West, if not in the country. 
For sixteen years it dominated the St. Louis 
stage, and in that city built the first real theatre 
west of the Mississippi, with scenery by John 
Powson Smith the artist. It also con- 

trolled Mobile until 1840, when, having lost two 
theatres by fire and being threatened with the 
rivalry of Caldwell, the partners abandoned the 
town to him, but in turn invaded his home terri- 
tory, New Orleans. A hitter war ensued, but in 
2842 with the erection of the New St. Charles 
Theatre they finally drove their rival out of 
business. By 1851 Smith gave up the St Louis 
Theatre ; two years later the firm of Ludlow & 
Smith was dissolved Settling in St Louis he 
devoted himself to the law, which for some years 
he had practised occasionally, and in 1861 he was 
elected to the state convention which kept Mis- 
souri from secession. He died suddenly in 1869 
after a paralytic stroke He was survived by his 
second wife, Elizabeth Pugsley, whom he had 
married in 1839 after the death of his first wife, 
and seven sons, two of whom, Marcus [f .?/.] and 
Sci, Jr., became actors. On the stage his forte 
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was low comedy, but cne of his favorite roles 
was that of Maivworm in Isaac Bickerstafle's 
The Hypocrite. As an actor he was extrenitly 
popular, especially in the Yt’est. He was a man 
of the most upright character and occupied an 
honored place both on the stage and in the com- 
munit}". In his life-time be published three auto- 
biographical works, The Theatrical Apprentice- 
ship (18463, The Theatrical J ourncx-lV erk 
( 1854), and Theatrical Management 111 the JVest 
and South ( 1868 j , a combination of the first two. 

[l^e best soiirce of infcrmaticin ccncerning Smith "s 
life is his Theatrical Managemcni in the IVest and 
South (i863,', yhich is on the whole reliable, thengh 
dates are sometimes hard to determine. See also T. A. 
Broun, Hist of the Am. Stage ( 1S70 t ; G. C, D. Odell, 
Annals of tke^ A”. Y. Stage, I’ol. IV i 190 3/ ; tC. AI. Lud- 
low, Dramatic Life As I Found It ; tSSo ivhicli is 
characterized by a hostile bias ; and A’. Y. Times, Feb. 
16, iS, 24, 1S69. Many letters, diaries, and other rec- 
ords are^part of the estate of Smith’s grandson, tlie 
late Sheridan S. Smith, Webster Groves, Mo. ; a num- 
ber of old programs and other papers are in the estate 
of Smith's daughter-in-law, the late Mrs, Thaddens S. 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo.] \\\ G. B. C 

SMITH, SOPHIA (Aug. 27, 1796-June 12, 
1870), founder of Smith College, fourth of the 
seven children of Joseph and Lois (White) 
Smith, was born in Hatfield, l\Iass.. a descendant 
of Samuel Smith who emigrated from England 
in 1634, and a niece of Oliver Smith Iq.v.']. Her 
family was substantial, though not conspicuous 
except for excessive thrift. Sophia showed little 
of the initiative characteristic of the Smiths; 
her younger sister Harriet took charge of the 
household after their mother^s death and direct- 
ed activities for the shy and retiring Sophia. 
Harriets death in 1859 left Sophia bereft in- 
deed, but she leaned on her eldest brother Austin, 
whose parsimony and success £1 speculation en- 
abled him to amass a fortune to which, on bis 
sudden death in 1861, Sophia fell sole heir. Now 
sixty-five years old, diffident, deaf, she felt an 
overwhelming burden of loneliness and respon- 
sibility. Accustomed always to depend on others, 
she laid her problems before her young pastor, 
John Morton Greene. Hoping to give her intro- 
spective nature opportunity for express iem, he 
advised her to keep a journal, the source now of 
what is known of her inner life. It reveals an 
anxious and suspicious spirit, battling with afflic- 
tions, bewailing her sins, praying for self-im- 
provement and for greater perfection of charac- 
ter. 

“This is nO' tale of a stout-hearted, single- 
minded woman, fired by great ambition, evolving 
a great id«r^ (Hanscom and Greene, post., p. 
10). The fmmimg of Smith Ccilegc is rather 
the tale of the conscientious y«»iiig minister of 
the town Ccmgregational Chtirdi, tte ic^ 
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friend and far-sighted adviser to whom the per- 
plexed woman turned. His was the vision, with 
which, through long v’ears of thoughtful plan- 
ning and consultation with educational authori- 
ties, he was to kindle the imagination of his pa- 
rishioner. Unable to interest her in his own col- 
lege, Amherst, or in Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
founded hy Sophia Smith’s distant cousin, Mary 
Lyon Iq.v.J, Greene proposed an academy and 
womaii’’s college, or a deaf-mute institution. In 
1862 she made a will omitting the woman’s col- 
lege but providing for a library, an academy, and 
an institution for the deaf at Hatfield. The foun- 
dation of the Clarke Schcwl for the Deaf in 
Northampton anticipated the latter provision, 
and Greene again (1868) urged her to endow a 
woman’s college. At her request, he prepared a 
“Plan for a Woman’s College,” which w’as em- 
bodied in a new will providing for a college 
‘'with the design to furnish for my owm sex means 
& facilities for education equal to those which 
are afforded now in our Colleges to young men” 
(Ihid.j p. 61). The location of the college, orig- 
inally planned for Hatfield, was changed in her 
fifth and final will in 1870 to Northampton. The 
bequest amounted to nearly half a million dollars 
by 1875, when the college was opened. 

Sophia Smith’s own education had been ele- 
mentary, though she indulged a taste for read- 
ing, especially after she became deaf. She lived 
a quiet life enlivened by occasional trips to wa- 
tering places and once to Washington, and by 
visits to and from friends. One of the few lux- 
uries she allowed herself was the building of a 
fashionable but ugly mansard-roofed mansion, 
in which she spent her last three years. 

[MSS. assembled by John M. Greene in Lib. of Smitb 
College ; Sophia Smith’s joum., Greene’s journ., and 
manuscript narrative in possession of Helen French 
Gr«ae; E. D. Hanscom and H. F. Greene, Sophia 
Smith and ike Beginnings of Smith College (1935) ; 
Addresses at the Inauguration of Rev. L. Clark Seelye 
as Presid^t of Smith College (1875) ; The Centennial 
of the Birth of Sophia Smith (1896); Celebration of 
the Qmrter-Cmiemwy of Smith College (1900) ; G. B. 
Stebbins, **Tlie Home of Sophia and Oliver Smith,” 
New Englmd Mag., Oct. 1898.3 E.W.F. 

SMITH, STEPHEN (Feb. ig, iS^s-Aug. 26, 
1922), surgeon and pioneer in public health, was 
bom on a farm near Skaneateles, Onondaga 
Csmnty, N, Y., the son of Chloe (Benson) and 
Lewis Smith, and a descendant of John Smith, 
of Oxfordshire, England, who settled in Milford, 
Cam., in the screnteenth century. Stephen, a 
delicate child, was forced to undergo long hours 
d ardifOQS IchI cbi the &rm. With his brother, 
JcA Lewis Smitii he attended the village 

school and later the acadtemy at Homer in Cort- 
Imi Ccwntj- He ffwi tocA his first course of 


lectures in the Geneva IMedical College, his sec- 
ond course at the Buffalo Medical College, and 
later established residence as a medical student 
in the hospital of the Sisters of Charity in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. In 1850 he went to New York City 
to study at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons where he was graduated with the ]\LD. 
degree in 1851. He was selected from ten other 
candidates to be interne at Bellevue Hospital in 
New York. While there, he wrote his first med- 
ical paper, “A Contribution to the Statistics of 
Rupture of the Urinary Bladder,” for the Yen' 
Fork Journal of Medicine, May 1851. This made 
such a reputation for him that he was elected to 
the surgical society of Paris and in 1853 was 
made joint editor, and later editor, of the peri- 
odical in which his paper was published. He re- 
mained a member of the surgical staff at Belle- 
vue until 19 1 1. 

It is impossible to list his numerous offices or 
his many notable achievements. He was a con- 
servative surgeon but not afraid of progress. 
One of his early operations was the second 
Syme’s amputation of the foot ever done in the 
United States, A great advance in modern con- 
servative surgery was effected by his amputation 
at the knee-joint. His Hand-hook of Surgical 
Operations, published in 1862, was invaluable to 
Civil War surgeons, and his Manual of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Operafiz^e Surgery ( 1879, 
revised in 1887) was used as a standard text- 
book. Well known as a teacher and surgeon, his 
name will be remembered first of all for his ef- 
forts in promoting legislation for public health. 
His work in making New York City a safe and 
sanitary place in which to live was of incalcula- 
ble value. He prepared the draft of a public 
health bill passed in 1866 as the IVIetropoIitan 
Health Law, which became the basis of civic 
sanitation in the United States ; he was commis- 
sioner of the new Board of Health, 1868-75 ; in 
1868, through his efforts, the Bureau of Vacci- 
nation was formed; he helped to organize the 
American Public Health Association, 1871, of 
which he was the first president; he was instru- 
mental in founding training schools for nurses ; 
he drafted bills for a national board of health and 
a state board of health in 1878 and 1880; he was 
state commissioner in lunacy, 1882-88 ; he draft- 
ed the original bill for the State Care Act, passed 
in 1890 ; he was sent by President Qeveland as 
one of the three delegates to the ninth Interna- 
tional Sanitary Conference in Paris in 1894; and 
he contributed active support to the passage of 
the bill giving the State Board of Charities au- 
thority for licensing and supervising dispen- 
saries in 18^. He assisted in planning the 
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Roosevelt Hospital, Xew Yoric City, and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. He 
was one of the first to propose organization of 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College where 
he taught hotli anatomy and surgery, and he bad 
the distinction of being the first to introduce 
Lister aseptic treatment of wounds into Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Although the later years of his life w^ere not 
spent in such active service, he was vice-presi- 
dent of the State Board of Charities from 1903 
to 1913, and was a faithful and influential mem- 
ber of the Board until 1918. He was president 
of the thirteenth Kew York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in 1912. From 1918 
until his death he lived in quiet retirement, occa- 
sionally giving public lectures. In the spare mo- 
ments of his busy life, Smith found time to con- 
tribute numerous articles to medical literature. 
Among these should be mentioned the mono- 
graphs, “The Evolution of American Surgery,” 
in J. D. Bryant and A. H. Buck’s Americmi Prac- 
tice of Surgery (8 vols., 1906-11), and his “His- 
tory of Surgery,” in T. L. Stedman’s A Refer- 
ence Handbook of the Medical Sciences (3rd 
edition, 8 vols., 1913-17). A vivid description 
of some of Smith’s public health work may be 
found in his The City that Was (1911), and in 
Who ts Insane (1916). For thirty years he was 
the Xew York correspondent of the London 
Lancet The splendid care he took of his delicate 
constitution in youth helped to preserve him un- 
til he reached nearly the century mark. To the 
end his intellect remained unclouded and his 
memory bright He held himself erect and 
square-shouldered, never seeming to lose the vi- 
tality and energy of his youth, A keen, disci- 
plined mind and a genial sense of humor won 
him the esteem and admiration of his contem- 
poraries. A painting of him hangs in the New 
York Academy of Medicine. He was married to 
Lucy E. Culver of Brooklyn, N. Y., on June i, 
1858. They had nine children, six daughters and 
three sons. Smith died at the home of his daugh- 
ter at Montour Falls, N. Y., after a short illness. 

IWho^s Who in America j 1920-21, 1922-23; F. L. 
Colver, Caher-Cwlver Gened, (1910); John Shrady, 
ed.. The Coil of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
C 1903-04, vol. I) ; F. H. Garrison, “Br. Stephen 
Annals of Med, HisL^ Antunm Number, 1917; J. J. 
Walsh, Hist, of Med, in W. F. (1919), voL V ; “Stephen 
Smith,” State Sennce, June 1918 ; S. W. Francis, Bi&g, 
Sketches of Distinguished N, Y, Surgeons (1866); 
Stephen Smith, MJD., Addresses in Recognition of his 
PuiUc Services (1911) ; Dinner in howmr of Dr. Ste- 
phen Smith (1911); N. Y. Times, Aug. 27, 1922.3 

G.L.A. 

SMITH, THEODATE LOUISE (Apr. 9, 

1859-Fek 16, 1914), genetic psychol<#st, was 
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born at Hallowell, }Je., the daughter et Thomas 
and Philomela (Hall; Smith. She received the 
degrees of B.A., 1S82, and M.A., at Smith 
College, and the degree of Ph.D. at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1896. Before taking her degree at Yale 
she taught in Gardiner, ^le,, 18S2-84; Brook- 
lyn Heights (X. Y.) Semirary, 1884-86: and 
Mount Vernon Seminar}', Washington, D. C., 
1886-89. In 1895-96 she was a student at Clark 
University. Her special work as a student of 
child psychology she did at Clark, where »he was 
research assistant to Granville Stanley Hall 
[g.n.] from 1902 to 1909. and lecturer and libra- 
rian at the Children’s Institute from 1909 to the 
time of her death. She not only assisted Hall in 
his pioneer studies in genetic psychology' but 
gave aid to many graduate students. As librari- 
an she brought together a vast number of pam- 
phlets and other publications on child welfare, 
one of the largest collections of its kind in the 
world, and made them available to teachers and 
others. She also did a large amount of inde- 
pendent work, wrrcte articles for such magazines 
as the Pedagogical Setninary and the American 
Journal of Psychology (“On Muscular Memoi}'/^ 
July 1896; “The Psychology of Bay BreamsU 
October 1904; “Xote on the Psychol of 
Shame, April 1915 ) , and collaborated with Hal! 
in his Aspects of Child Life (1907). 

Her most noteworthy contribution was her 
interpretation of Br. ]\Iaria Montessori’s psy- 
chology and methods of child-training, which she 
studied in Rome. In The Montessari Sysfemt im 
Theory and Practice; An Iniroductiom to the 
Pedagogic Methods of Mme. Montessori (1912) 
she explained Mme. Ivlontessori’s practical meth- 
ods of vrill-training and called attention to her 
indebtedness to Edouard Seguin [q.r.], the great 
master in the training of the feebleminded. Be- 
ing her work in the scientific study of children 
at a time when rash practical applications based 
on unverified inferences were likely to be made, 
she not only todc a sane view of the results in 
this new subject but applied them -with caution, 
coimnon sense, and an appreciation of their wider 
relationships. Of her Dr. Hall wrote, “As a 
scholar, thoroughgoing and widely read; as a 
psychologist and student of childhood, sane and 
conservative ; as a teacher, clear and straightfor- 
ward ; as a colleague, modest, helpful and gener- 
ous ; one did not always realize the scope of her 
accomplishments on acccMnt of the fact that her 
training was so well baknad’* (Peiagogietd 
Semimry, post, p. i'6o). 

lPed(sgogie&i Semi^y, Mar. 1914 ; Smith Ahmum 
Qmmi., Apr. 1914 ; tribute by G. Stanley Hall, i» Sd- 
eniife Papers of Tkeodde L ( 190^14). vol II, 

Clark Univ- Ob.; OUt Record Grms. Ymk Cmr. 
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(1924) ; csHtuarj in Boston Transcript^ Feb. 16, 1914 1 
date of birtli supplied by the registrar of Smith Coll.] 

W. H. B. 

SMITH, TRUMAN (Nov. 27, 1791-May 3, 
1884), lawyer, congressman, was born at Rox- 
btiry, Conn., the eldest child of Phineas and 
Deborah Ann (Jndson) Smith and a descendant 
of John Smith who was in Lancaster, Mass., as 
early as 1653. Two of his tincles, Nathan and 
Nathaniel Smith were lawyers and mem- 

bers of Cong'ress, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that their careers determined the direction of his 
ambitions. He was reared on his father’s farm 
and completed his preparation for college under 
the Rev. Daniel Parker. In 1815 he w^as grad- 
uated from Yale. After studying at the Litchfield 
Law School he was admitted to practice in 1818 
and gradually w^n his way to the front rank of 
the unusually able Litchfield bar. 

A habit of cultivating the friendship of all 
classes laid the foundation of his political career. 
After an apprenticeship in the state legislature, 
1831-32 and 1834, he was elected to the federal 
House of Representatives in 1838 and served 
until 1843, and from 1845 1849. He was a 

presidential elector on the Whig ticket in 1844. 
In the House he w^as chiefly interested in par- 
liamentary management in behalf of the Whig 
party, in -which activity he w’as conspicuously 
successful. He was one of the first of the party 
leaders to promote the presidential candidacy of 
Tay’lor in 1848, and, as the first chairman of the 
Whig national committee, he directed TayloPs 
campaign. He declined to accept the reward of 
appointment as secretary of the interior, pre- 
ferring to take the seat in the Senate to which he 
had been elected in 1849. 

In accordance with good Whig doctrine he 
obtained a land grant to assist in the construc- 
tion of the Sault Sainte Marie canal, and urged 
the construction of a Pacific railroad “by the cen- 
tral route if possible.” In the absorbing contro- 
versy over slavery he refused to become a leader 
either of the “Cotton Whigs” or of the active 
free-soil men. The sectional question, in his 
opiniai, was ‘"an offensive cesspool.” It should 
settled, he thought, on the basis of the climate 
and topc^aphy of the regions into which it was 
prc^x^sed to extend slavery. On most yea and nay 
votes he followed the predominant views of his 
own section. He vigorously opposed bills to 
grant to Dr. W. T. G. Morton [q.e;.] 

for havii^ intrcrfuced anaesthesia in surgical 
operati'Cws, and in 1853 published An Examina- 
im» lie Qm$sihm &f Anmesihesia (reprinted 
in later rfitioos unieir various titles), in which 
te to prove tiat credit for prior discovery 
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and application belonged to Dr. Horace Wells 
[g.z-'.] of Hartford. His speeches were straight- 
forward presentations of facts, with sensible es- 
timates of the effects of pending measures. He 
was at his best in informal colloquies. 

On May 24, 1854, he resigned his seat for 
financial reasons and opened a law office in New 
York, commuting from Stamford, Conn. He ap- 
peared in a number of important cases, but re- 
sumed practice too late in life to attain the same 
relative rank as in his earlier professional ca- 
reer. In July 1862 President Lincoln appointed 
him a judge of the mixed court set up by the 
treaty -with England of Apr. 7, 1862, for the trial 
of British and American vessels suspected of 
engaging in the slave trade. He served until the 
court was terminated in 1870. In the fall of 1872 
he retired from active practice. He was twice 
married : first, June 2, 1832, to Maria Cook of 
Litchfield; she died in April 1849, on Nov. 
7, 1850, he married Mary A. Dickinson. By his 
first marriage he had a son and two daughters, 
and by his second, six sons ; one of his daughters 
became the second wife of Orville H. Platt [g.v.]. 

[Btog. Dir. Am, Cong. (1928); W. R. Cutter and 
others, Ceneal. and Family Hist, of the State of Conn. 
(1911), vol. II; William Cothren, Hist, of Ancient 
Woodbury, vol. I (1854) ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches 
Grads. Yale Coll., vol. VI (1912) ; E. W. Leavenworth, 
A Gened, of the Leavenworth Family (1873) ; D. C. 
Kilbourn, The Bench and Bar of Litchfield County, 
Conn. (1909) ; some MSS, in Lib. of Cong.] 

E.CS. 

SMITH, URIAH (May 2, i832-'Mar. 6, 1903), 
religious leader, editor, was born in West Wil- 
ton, N. H., the son of Samuel and Rebekah 
(Spaulding) Smith, and the great-grandson of 
Uriah Smith, who was in Wilton as early as 
1778. Samuel was a highway builder and con- 
tractor. As a youth of twelve, Uriah came into 
contact with William Miller [q.v.'J and his fol- 
lowers, who expected Christ’s return to earth on 
Oct. 22, 1844, and the religious excitement of 
those days made a profound impression on him. 
His mother embraced the views taught by the 
Adventists and continually strove to guide her 
children into a deep Christian experience. In 
early boyhood Uriah contracted a sickness re- 
sulting in a “fever sore” on his left leg above the 
knee, which, when he was fourteen, necessitated 
amputation of the leg. He studied at the acad- 
emy at Hancock, N. H. (1846-47) and at Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter (1848-51). Because of 
financial reverses which his father experienced, 
he was forced to relinquish his plan for a college 
education. 

In the meantime his sister Annie had begun 
work in the office of the Advent Review amd Sab- 
bath HerM, a struggling little weekly, then being 
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piablislied at Saratoga, N. Y. In 1852 it was 
moved to Rochester and the following year 
Uriah also entered its emplo^v For their serv- 
ices they received only their board, room, and 
clothes. In 1855 the paper was again moved, 
this time to Battle Creek, Mich., and Smith be- 
came editor. With one slight interruption he 
continued in charge of it until 1898, and his edi- 
torial connection was not broken until his death. 
Under his direction it developed into a healthy 
church organ representing a growing constitu- 
ency which numbered at his death over a hun- 
dred thousand. On June 7, 1857, he married 
Harriet Newell Stevens, an assistant in his ofSce. 

In addition to his editorial work, Smith played 
an important role in the organization of the 
Seventh-Day Adventist denomination. He was 
one of those who advocated the establishment of 
a General Conference, and upon its organization 
in 1863 he was made secretary. This important 
office he also filled on four subsequent occasions, 
serving twenty years in all. In 1874 he was or- 
dained to the ministry and labored much in camp 
meetings and conferences from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Upon the establishment of Battle 
Creek College that same year he became lecturer 
on the Bible there. In 1877, in connection with 
editorial attention he was giving to The Signs of 
the Times, a newly founded Adventist paper on 
the Pacific coast, he established a Biblical In- 
stitute at Oakland, Cal, for the training of young 
ministers. As a General Conference official and 
editor of the church organ, he had a prominent 
part in the founding of the well-known Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

Although his days were filled with various 
duties, he found time between nine in the eve- 
nings and midnight to write books. His most 
important work, perhaps, was Thoughts Critical 
and Fraetical on the Book of Daniel and the Reve- 
lation (1873), expanded and reprinted in 1882, 
and issued in subsequent editions. Another of 
his widely read works was The Marz'cl of A^a- 
tions ( 1887) , a history of the United States as 
an Adventist phenomenon. Among his other pub- 
lications were The Testimony of the Bible an the 
State of the Dead (1873) ; Modem Spiritualism 
(1896) ; and Here and Hereafter (1897). Some 
of his poems appear along with his sister’s in 
the volume published hy their mother, Poems: 
With a Sketch of the Life and Experiences of 
Annie R. Smith (1871). 

By trade Smith was a wood atigraver. He had 
a mechanical turn of mind which enabled him to 
make some practical inventions. Since his cork 
leg caused him ccmsiderable difficulty in kneeling 
in prayer, he constrU'Cted an improved wooden 
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leg with movable foot. For this he received a 
patent * No. 39.361), July 28, 1863, and with the 
income he derived from the in^’ention he bought 
a house. Later he invented a school desk with 
folding seat In 1S94. in the interests of his pa- 
per he visited Europe and the Near East While 
in Syria he contracted a fever from the eitects of 
which he never fulN recovered. He died at Bat- 
tle Creek, survived by his wife and dve children. 

[A. A. Liverm&re and Samuel Patnami, Hht. cf ike 
Tojvn of Wilton . . . A'. H. ; Harcld Lincoln, 

“Uriah Smith,’' MS. in Union Coll. Lib., Lincoln, 
Nebr. ; J. X. Longhbcrongh, Rise ani Projress of the 
Sez'cnth-Day Adventists ( iSgc j ; M. E. Olsen, .-I Hist, 
of the Origin and Progress of Sez entk-Day Adzentzstj 
(copr. 1925) ; Adz'int Rcz\ aitd Sahbatk Herald ties, 
1851-1903; Mich. Pioneer Colls., II 214-25, 

III (1881), 353, 363; Detroit Free Press, and Betrmt 
Tribune, Mar. 7, 1903.] E.X. D. 

SMITH, WALTER INGLEWOOD (July 

10, 1862-Jan. 27, 1922), congressman, jurist, 
was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, the son of 
George Francis Smith, a building contractor, 
and Sarah Henrietta l Forrest). Having grad- 
uated from high school at the age of fifteen, he 
entered Park College, Parkville, IMo., but soon 
had to leave because of illness. During the fol- 
lowing year he taught a country school and then 
began the study of law in the office of D. B. 
Dailey at Council Bluff s. Admitted to the bar in 
December 1882, before he was of legal age, he at 
once became a partner of his tutor. On July 10, 
1890, he married Effie M. Moon, by whom he 
had four children. By November of the same 
year he had achieved sufficient professional dis- 
tinction to be elected judge in the fifteenth ju- 
dicial district of Iowa, to which office he was 
twice reelected. 

On Sept. 1, 1900, he resigned to accept the Re- 
publican nomination for the office of represen- 
tative from the ninth congressional district, a 
position left vacant by the appointment of Smith 
McPherson [q.c;.] to a federal judgeship. He 
won the seat for the unexpired term and was 
reelected for the regular term by decisive ma- 
jorities. Beginning his congressional career on 
Dec. 3, i^x>, he served continuously until Mar. 
15, 1911. Although he was on several special 
committees, including one to investigate the 
practice of hazing at West Point, he concen- 
trated his attention mainly upon the work of the 
appropriations cominittM, of which he became 
a member in the Fifty-eighth Congress. Fcr a 
number of years his chief activity was in con- 
nection with the fortifications appropriation bil. 
During his last term, as a member of the rcisr- 
ganized rules committee, he had a prcwaiiMit 
part m the ^'rcvolutioo” of 1910. Ewm hi Ms 
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first term, Smith was ackBOwiedg-ed to be one of 
the ablest members of the Iowa delegation which 
had *‘a national reputation for strong men'’ 
(Register and Leader, Bes Moines, July 24, 
1902). He was not widely known at home, how- 
ever. In the bitterly factional Republican state 
convention of 1901, though at first howled down, 
he later made such a sensible, good-humored 
speech that he won general admiration ( Dubuque 
Daily Times, Aug. 8, 1901). The next year he 
was made temporary chairman and accomplished 
the difficult task of stating a tariff policy that was 
acceptable to both the conservatives and progres- 
sives (Register and Leader, Des Moines, July 
31, 1902). 

The elevation of Willis Yan Devanter to the 
United States Supreme Court in December 1910, 
created a vacancy on the bench of the circuit 
court of appeals in the eighth circuit. Most of 
the Iowa congressional delegation signed a 
petition indorsing Smith for the position. Mean- 
while, the Iowa legislature was deadlocked in 
the choice of a successor to J. P. Dolliver iq.vd]- 
in the United States Senate, and Smith was men- 
tioned for that office if insurgent opposition to 
his judicial appointment should develop (Wash- 
ington Post, Jan. 18, 23, 1911). President Taft, 
however, w^as known to consider him qualified 
for the highest judicial position (Shenandoah 
World, Iowa, Jan. 28, 1922), and his appoint- 
ment was confirmed on Jan. 31, 1911. His work 
on the federal bench was characterized by the 
same legal ability, honest judgment, and com- 
mon sense that he exhibited throughout his pub- 
lic career. Though he rarely dissented, he wrote 
his share of the opinions of the court. Probably 
one of the most significant was his closely rea- 
soned distinction between civil and criminal con- 
tempt of court (Merchant^ Stock and Grain 
Company vs. Chicago Board of T rode, 201 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 20). With the decision which held 
the Iowa sterilization act unconstitutional as ap- 
plied to criminals he concurred, not because cruel 
and unusual punishment would be inflicted, but 
on the more technical ground of denial of due 
process (DmAs vs. Berry, 216 Federal Reporter, 
413). Since he dealt almost exclusively with 
appeals, it was natural that his judgments should 
l» legalistic. Smith died at Council Bluffs of 
apoplexy, after a lingering illness. 

ICsmgresmmai Record, ; Federal Reporter, 

ifii-aj; H. il, Kdd, and J. R, Reed, Hist, of Potta- 
imttmmm Comtf^Iowm (15^7), I, 258, 259; Froc, . , - 
Imm 1^3; J Anson Brigrham, loom: 

Its Hut, and Its CitiMm (1915), vol. II; 

Who m ; B-iag, Dir, Am, Cong, 

( i^at) ; Bes Moims Feb. i, igsz ; Dubmqme 

Tmm-J&mml, Jm jj, J.E.B. 
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SMITH, WILLIAM (Oct. 8, 1697-Nov. 22, 
1769), jurist, was born at Newport-Pagnell, 
Buckinghamshire, England, the eldest son of 
Thomas and Susanna (Odell) Smith. His fa- 
ther, a tallow chandler, brought his family, to 
New York in 1715, and shortly afterward Wil- 
liam entered Yale College. He w^as graduated 
in 1719 and received the master’s degree three 
years later, distinguishing himself as a scholar 
in Hebrew, classical languages, and theology. 
From October 1722 to April 1724 he served as a 
tutor at Yale. 

Though admitted to the bar in 1724, Smith 
soon supplemented his colonial legal training by 
attendance at the Inns of Court, being admitted 
to Gray’s Inn in 1727. On his return to America, 
he established a lucrative practice in New York 
City and attained considerable eminence at the 
bar, identifying himself throughout his career 
with the radical Presbyterian faction in provin- 
cial litigation and politics. The most noted cases 
with which he was associated were those in 
which he sought to curb the governor’s preroga- 
tive. In 1733, in conjunction with James Alex- 
ander he was retained by Rip Van Dam 

[g.z^.] to defend the action for a division of the 
emoluments of office brought by Gov. William 
Cosby [q.v.'l before the judges of the supreme 
court sitting on the equity side of the exchequer. 
Smith at once proceeded to attack the legality of 
the court, and was sustained by Chief Justice 
Lewis Morris [9.^7.], Justices James De Lancey 
[g.z^.] and Philipse dissenting. Action was 
blocked; no decision on Cosby’s claim was 
reached, but the efforts of the opposition to get 
rid of the court of exchequer continued unabat- 
ed. On the strength of petitions from Queens 
and Westchester counties that courts might be 
established only by statute, William Smith and 
Joseph Murray, an eminent legal contemporary, 
were called before the Assembly in 1734 to argrue 
the question of the legality of that court as es- 
tablished by the prerogative. Smith’s learned 
plea (Mr. Smith's Opinion Humbly Offered in 
General Assembly of the Colony of New York, 
1734) that both English and colonial courts rest- 
ed upon statutory authority seems, at least on the 
colonial side, the more convincing, although Sir 
John Randolph, who agreed with Smith, was 
qtiick to point out that both parties had fallen 
into a common error in regard to the extension 
of British statutes to the plantations (William 
Smith, History of New York, 1829, I, 314-15^ 
note) . 

In the feud between the Cosby and Morris 
factions, Smith was one of the stalwarts of the 
latter group and was associated with the found- 
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mg* of Peter Zenger’s opposition paper, the Xew 
York IVeekly Journal It was thus only natural 
that in 1735 Smith, joined with Alexander, 
should appear in the supreme court to defend 
Zenger in his trial for seditious libel. Both at- 
torneys at once attacked the validity of the ap- 
pointment of De Lancey and Philipse as judges 
on the ground that their commissions were grant- 
ed during pleasure and contrary to legal prece- 
dent- For this they were disbarred (Livingston 
Rutherford, John Peter Zenger, 1904, pp. 173- 
90) ; but they countered with a petition to the 
xAssembly stating their grievances, which they 
followed up by personal pleas before the com- 
mittee of the Assembly. Two years later the de- 
cree against them was set aside by the court and 
they wxre readmitted to practice. 

Smith continued his fight against the preroga- 
tive party, and, in i737, the election dispute 
between Garret Van Horne and Adolph Philipse, 
challenged the latter's seating on the ground that 
Jews had been permitted to vote for him, where- 
as, he claimed, history and theology denied them 
the franchise. Although unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing the seating of Philipse, his argument was 
followed by a resolution of the Assembly that the 
Jews ‘‘"ought not to be admitted to vote for rep- 
resentatives in this colony' (Journal of the Gen^ 
eral Assembly, 1764, I, 712; Smith, History, 
1829,11,38-40). 

Smith was associated as counsel in many of 
the leading cases in the mayor's court of New 
York City, frequently acted as proctor in admi- 
ralty, and practised extensively in neighboring 
colonies, serving in 1743-44 as counsel for Con- 
necticut in a case against the Mohegan Indians 
(Documents, post, VI, 258). He was appointed 
attorney-general in 1751 and served one year, 
but was not confirmed by the royal authorities 
(Ibid., VI, 737, 766). He was a member of the 
Provincial Council from 1753 to 1767, and as 
such attended the Albany Congress in 1754, be- 
ing cme of the members of the committee that 
formulated the plan of union, which he strongly 
advocated (Ibid., 853, 860). In this same year 
he served as commissioner in the boundary con- 
troversy between New York and Massachusetts. 
He declined the ofiSce of chief justice of New 
York in 1760, but became an associate justice of 
the supreme court in 1763, and held oflSce until 
his death. In this capacity, in the case of Cun-- 
ningkam vs. Forsey (1764), be stoutly denied 
the right of appeal in questions of fact, taking 
the popular position, bitterly opposed by Golden, 
but subsequently affirmed on appeal (Ibid., VII, 
685 ; Acts of the Privy Cammed of England, Cdo- 
nM Serks^VJ, 740). 


Smitii 

One of the few college-trained members of the 
early Xfow York bar. Smith ttek a leading role 
in behalf of public education. He was associated 
with the founding of the first public sch»xsl in 
New York in 1732, was one of the incorporators 
of the College of New Jersey, is believed to have 
been largely responsible for the phraseolo, gy of 
its first two charters (John Maclean, History of 
the College of Xezv Jersey. 1S77, ^7J . 

a founder and trustee of the New Y'ork Society 
Library (A. B. Keep, The Library hz Colonial 
New York, 1909, p. 163;, Foremost among the 
proponents of a non-sectarian college in Xew 
York, Smith vigorously protested against the 
establishment of Kingh College under Episco- 
palian auspices (Herbert and Card Schneider, 
Samuel Johnson . . . His Career and JFritings, 
1929, IV, 208-12). 

Smith was twice married: first. May ii, 1727, 
to Mary, daughter of Rene and Blanche i Du 
Bois) Het, by whom he had fifteen children, in- 
cluding William, 1728-1793 and Joshua 

Hett, w’hose career became tangled in the skein 
of Benedict Arnold's treason; and secondly to 
Elizabeth (Scott) Williams, widow of the Rev. 
Elisha Williams fourth rector of Y"ale 

College, and daughter of the Rev. Thomas Scott 
of Nithern, Herefordshire, England. By this 
second marriage there was no issue. 

[Printed materials include The Sem-Verk Ciiseite, 
or the Weekly Post-Boy, Nov. 27, 1769; M. L» Dela- 
field, “William Smitb/’ Mag, of Am. Hist., .A.pr,, Jme 
1881 ; E. A. Jones, Am. Members of the Inns of Cen^rt 
(1924) ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Vah ColL, 
vol. I (1885); X. Y. Gcneal and Biog. Hecord, Apr. 
i873» Jan. 1879, July iSSo ; E, B. O’Callaghan, Docs. 
Eel. to the Col. Hist, of the State of K. vols. VI— 
VII (185s) ; I. K. P. Stokes, The Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island, vol IV (1922), Smith’s pleadings in the 
Mayor’s Court are available in the court files in the 
office of the Commissioner of Records, New York City.J 

R.B.M. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (Sept. 7, 1727-May 14. 
1803), educator, clergyman, first provost of the 
College, Academy, and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia, was bom in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
the son of Thomas Smith, a gentleman of means, 
and Elizabeth ( Duncan) Smith. After attending 
the parish school he was taken in charge by the 
Society for the Education of Parcx:hial School- 
masters and educated under its care until 1741, 
when he entered the University of Aberdeen, 
from which he graduated A.M. in 1747. The 
next few years he seems to have spent in Londcai 
as agent of the Society that had spoiia>ired him, 
and also, for a time, as agent of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

On Mar. 3, 1751, he sailed for New York as 
tutor to two sems of Cdcmel Martin of La^ 
Maud, who were returning to their native cxwn- 
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try. He ivas a member of tlie Martin household 
until August 1753, during vhicli time he pre- 
pared and published *4 General Idea of the Col- 
lege of Mirmiia . . , (1753), addressed particu- 
larly to the trustees nominated by the legislature 
to receive proposals relating to the establishment 
of a college in New York. In it he outlined the 
kind of institution he thought best adapted to the 
circumstances of a new country. The making of 
good men and good citizens was to he its chief 
objective ; history, agriculture, and religion were 
to be most emphasized ; and it was to embrace a 
school to meet the needs of those who were to 
follow the “mechanic profession,” for whom time 
spent on the learned languages would be thrown 
away. Smith sent a copy of his pamphlet to Ben- 
jamin Franklin and to the Rev. Richard Peters 
Iqq.r.J, trustees of the Academy and Charitable 
School, Philadelphia. Franklin wrote Smith, ex- 
pressing interest in his ideas. Accordingly, the 
young man visited Philadelphia, with the result 
that he was invited to connect himself with the 
Academy. So impressed with the institution was 
he that he addressed to the trustees A Poem on 
Visiting the Academy of Philadelphia, June 1753 
( 1753) • Before entering upon his duties, he went 
back to England and was ordained deacon in the 
Established Church on Dec. 21, 1753 ; two days 
later he was elevated to the priesthood. 

On his return to Philadelphia in May of the year 
following, he at once became teacher of logic, 
rhetoric, and natural and moral philosophy in 
the Academy. From that time until the Revolu- 
tion he was the dominant influence in its affairs. 
In December I 754 Ibe trustees requested Smith 
and Francis Alison the rector, to prepare 

a clause to be incorporated in the charter, em- 
powering the Academy to grant degrees. They 
drew tip what was practically a new charter, 
adding the word college to the title of the in- 
stituticm, and providing for a provost and vice- 
provost. The charter was approved and went in- 
to effect the next year, and Smith became provost 
of the College, Academy and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia. In 1756, he presented to the 
trustees at their request a curriculum, prepared 
sonie two years before, which was one of the 
most comprehensive schemes of education which 
up to that time had been devised for any Ameri- 
ou cottege. 

His duties as provost and teacher, however, 
offered insi^cient scope for his talents and am- 
biticHss. Tlie» required a large stage upon which 
he coidd play nan j parts. Accordingly, as time 
wait m, his ImSimKe came to be felt in all the 
affairs of the province — scxial, religious, scien- 
ffSc, literary, and iMiitical. When in England 


for his ordination, he had addressed a long com- 
munication to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel regarding the need of affording the 
Germans in Pennsylvania such educational facili- 
ties as would make them one with the other peo- 
ple. As a result, the Society appointed certain 
American gentlemen a board of trustees to estab- 
lish and manage schools where the Germans 
were principally settled. Smith was made secre- 
tary of the board, and was active in its work. He 
was a member and official of the Masonic order, 
to which many of Philadelphia's most noted citi- 
zens belonged. An ardent churchman, he was 
prominent in ecclesiastical matters and in con- 
stant communication with Church officials in 
England. He strongly favored the appointment 
of an American bishop and undoubtedly hoped 
to occupy that position himself. Politically, he 
was a friend of the Penns and a leading sup- 
porter of the proprietary interests, by this affili- 
ation, as well as by other actions, incurring the 
bitter enmity of Franklin. During the French 
and Indian War, he publicly condemned the 
Assembly for its failure to adopt aggressive mili- 
tary measures, publishing in 1755 ^ State 
of the Province of Pennsylvania. As an easy 
plan to restore quiet and defeat the ambitions of 
the French, he suggested requiring members of 
the Assembly to take an oath of allegiance to the 
king declaring they would not refuse to defend 
^eir country against all his enemies, withdraw- 
ing the right to vote from the Germans until they 
were better acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and forbidding the publication of any 
newspaper or periodical in a foreign tongue. The 
pamphlet drew forth caustic replies and in 1756 
Smith published A Brief View of the Conduct of 
Pennsyli^nia in 1755. His enemies assailed his 
character in the newspapers, and accused him of 
teaching what was inconsistent with the charter 
of the college and even with religion itself. A 
committee appointed by the trustees of the Col- 
lege, July 5, 1756, investigated the charges and 
completely exonerated the provost 
Partly because of his interest in literature, but 
more especially to provide himself with a politi- 
^ weapon, Smith established in 1757 The Afmr- 
ican Magazine and Monthly Chronicle of the 
British Colonies, published by William Brad- 
ford, 1 722-1 791 [g.y.]. It supported the Crown 
against France and the interests of the Penns 
a^inst the Quakers and Franklin, but also con- 
tained scientific and religious articles and papers 
on miscellaneous subjects. It was particularly 
notable for its encouragement of peltry, among 
its contributors being Francis Hopkinson, the 
younger Thomas Godfrey, and James Sterlii^ 
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[qqx\J. The genius of young Benjamin West 
also, was first announced to the public 
through this publication. Smith himself wrote 
for the magazine a series of papers entitled ‘‘The 
Hermit/’ and signed Theodore, which were re- 
ligious in character. The periodica! was issued 
for only a year, however, since in Decemher 1758 
Smith's political troubles compelled him to sail 
for England. 

These troubles arose from his association with 
William Moore, 1699-1783 a Pennsyl- 

vania judge and an advocate of more aggressive 
opposition to the French. Moore had been 
charged with unjust and extortionate behavior 
in office, and the Assembly had petitioned Gov. 
William Benny to remove him. In reply, after 
the Assembly had adjourned, Moore presented 
a memorial to the governor which characterized 
the Assembly’s petition as virulent and slander- 
ous. It was published in the Pennsylvania Go- 
sefte and Pennsylvania Jourfud, and at Smith’s 
behest translated and printed in a German paper, 
which he had been instrumental in establishing 
in connection with his educational work for the 
Germans, The next Assembly ordered the arrest 
of both Moore and Smith, which was effected 
Jan. 6, 1758. Smith was later brought before the 
bar of the House, charged with promoting and 
publishing seditious libels, and convicted. He 
w^as ordered committed to jail and confined un- 
til he had made satisfaction. He remained there 
until after the Assembly had adjourned, being 
released by order of the supreme court on Apr* 
ir ; in the meantime he had taught his classes at 
the jail. On June 3, he married Moore’s daugh- 
ter, Rebecca. In September he was arrested for 
a second time and kept in jail until the House 
was dissolved. During his first confinement he 
had appealed to the King, and early in December 
1758 he sailed for England to prosecute the ap- 
peal. Here his writings and activities had brought 
him into great favor. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and several bishops reccxnmended him 
to Oxford for the degree of D.D., which the 
University conferred ; he also received the same 
degree from the University of Aberdeen. The 
law officers of the Crown, after hearing his case, 
reported to the Lords of the Committee for Plan- 
tation Affairs that in their opinion Moore’s ad- 
dress was a liM, hut that since it was published 
after the Assembly adjourned, no subsequent 
Assembly had a right to consider the offense. 
This opinion -was approved by the Privy Council. 

Vindicated in his contentioii that his arrest had 
been illegal, Smith was hack in Kiiladelphia on 
May 3, 1759. In February 1762, however, he 
again sailed for England and was away from 
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home more than two years engaged in collecting 
funds for the College. This v-..rk, in whizh he 
was highly successful, was carried ora jointly with 
James Jay [g.z'.J under a royal brief authorizing 
them both to solicit subscriptions, Jay being in 
England at that time in the interests of King’s 
College, Kew' York. The funds they secured 
were divided between the two institutions. While 
he -was abroad, 1763, the University of Dublin 
honored Smith with the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. Upon his return he speedily resumed, his 
various activities. At the request of Henry 
Bouquet [q.it] and from facts supplied hj him 
he prepared An Historical Account of ike Ex- 
pedition Against ike Ohio Indians in 1764 
(1765), which attained much popularity abroad. 
From 1766 to 1777 he acted as rector of Trinity 
Church, Oxford, Pa. He was elected a member 
of the American Philosophical Society,’, Jan. 2, 
1768, and the following year was associated with 
David Rittenhouse [g.ta] and John Lukens at 
the former’s Norriton observator}" in observing 
the transit of Venus. The approach of the Revo- 
lution placed him in an embarrassing predica- 
ment He opposed the Stamp Act as “contrar}^ 
to the faith of charters and the inherent rights 
of Englishmen,” but he did not favor independ- 
ence. His Sermon an the Present Siitmiion of 
American Affairs (177s), preached at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, June 28, 1775, before Con- 
gress, created a great sensation. It went through 
many editions and was translated into several 
foreign languages. It opposed British measures 
and awakened patriotism, but in its preface Smith 
professed himself as “ardently panting ior a re- 
turn of those Halcyon-days of harmony” and as 
“animated with purest zeal for the mutual inter- 
ests of Great-Britain and the Colonies.” He is 
credited, moreover, with the authorship of Plain 
Truth; Addressed ia the Inhabiiafiis of America 
. . . (1776) and Additions to Plaim Truth . - . 
(1776), signed Candidus, which endeavored to 
show that “American independence is as illusoiy. 
ruinous, and impracticable, as a liberal recondli- 
aticm with Great Britain is safe, honorable, and 
expedient.” When General Howe was advanc- 
ing on Philadelphia he was among those ordered 
apprehended tecause of conduct and conversa- 
tion mimical to the American cause. He gave 
his parole and retired to Barbad« Island, which 
belcmged to an estate he had purchased on the 
Schuylkill After the evacuation of the city he 
returned to Philadelphia and set to work rchabSi- 
tating the College* 

In 1779 the General AsssniMy appointed a 
committee to examine into' the state of the Col- 
A majeri^ d this ccwiiititt« re|»rt:d tot 
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the corporation had shown hostility to the ^ov- 
erament and constitution of the State and that 
the original principle of the institution, which 
required it to aiiord equal privileges to all reli- 
gions denominations, had not been observed. Ac- 
cordingly, on Xov, 27, 1779, the Assembly passed 
an act making t^oid the charter of the College and 
creating a new corporation to be known as the 
Trustees of the University of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Smith’s activities were now transferred 
to J^Iaryland. He became rector of Chester 
Parish, Chestertown, Kent County, and estab- 
lished Kent School, ivhich had 142 pupils in 
1782, when it vras chartered as Washington Col- 
lege w'ith Smith as president. Al-ways success- 
ful as a money-raiser, he secured more than £10,- 
000 for the new institution. He was president of 
every convention of the Episcopal churches of 
Maryland during his residence there, and w’as 
invariably sent as a delegate to the General Con- 
ventions, where he was one of the leaders in the 
organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
As chairman of the committee appointed in 1785 
to adapt the prayer book to American conditions, 
he performed much of the work. His ambition 
to be bishop w^as never realized, however. The 
I^Iaryland Convention of 1783 elected him to that 
ofHce, but the General Convention did not con- 
firm the election. For its failure to do so there 
were probably several reasons, but the decisive 
one, doubtless, w^as that given by the church his- 
torian Perry. Writing of the convention of rep- 
resentatives of the Church held in New York, 
October 1784, over which Smith presided, he 
says : *Tt was at this very convention, that he 
was destined, alas ! to make shipwreck of a life- 
time’s honors, and by a public indulgence ... in 
intemperate habits to close to himself the coveted 
episcopate none labored more to secure” (post^ 
II, 29). He was opposed. Perry adds, by his 
oldest pupils and his dearest friends. 

During his residence in Maryland, Smith had 
kept in close touch with Philadelphia and labored 
to have the rights of the old College restored. 
Finally, his efforts and those of others were suc- 
cessful, the Assembly on Mar. 6, 1789, declaring 
the act of 1779 repugnant to justice and restor- 
ing the former charter with all its privileges. In 
July Smith resumed his position as provost. The 
University of the State of Pennsylvania still 
existed, however, and on Sept. 31, 1791, the two 
were tmitci, John Ewing [g.r'.] becoming provost 
of the new institution. On Mar, i of that year, 
in behalf of the American Philosophical Society, 
Smith, ironically enough, had delivered an ora- 
tion on the death of Franklin, in the German 
Lutheran Church, before the members of Con- 
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gress and a great gathering of notable personages. 
According to a family tradition, his daughter 
Rebecca said to him afterward, ‘1 don’t think 
you believed more than one tenth part of what 
you said of Old Ben Lightning Rod” l H. W. 
Smith, post, II, 344) ; Smith made no reply. He 
spent the most of his remaining days on his es- 
tate at the Falls of the Schuylkill, engaged more 
or less in land speculation and in advocating the 
development of canal navigation in Pennsyl- 
vania. At the time of his death he was preparing 
his writings for publication in five volumes, two 
of which appeared in 1803. He died at the home 
of a daughter-in-law in Philadelphia, survived 
by five children. 

In spite of the responsibilities that were in- 
trusted to him and the honors he received, he 
never enjoyed the highest respect and confidence 
of many of his noted contemporaries. While this 
fact may be attributed in part to political and 
ecclesiastical differences, it was undoubtedly due, 
also, to defects in Smith’s character. Upon meet- 
ing him for the first time, John Adams wrote, 
'‘There is an appearance of art” (C. F. Adams, 
The f Forks of John Adams, vol. II, 1850, p. 360) . 
Learned and righteous Ezra Stiles [q.z’.J had 
nothing but contempt for him. "Dr. Smith,” he 
recorded in his diary, "is a haughty, self-opinion- 
ated, half-learned Character”; and on another 
occasion, "His moral character is very excep- 
tionable and unbecoming a Minister of Christ, & 
it is even a doubt whether he is a Believer of 
Revelation. He is infamous for religious Hypoc- 
risy^’ (F. B. Dexter, The Literary Diary of Esra 
Stiles, 1901, vol. Ill, p. 350; vol. II, p. 528). 
Dr. Benjamin Rush [q.vJj, who knew him well 
and attended him in his last illness, left a vivid 
portrait of him. "Unhappily,” Rush says, "his 
conduct in all his relations and situations was 
opposed to his talents and profession. His per- 
son was slovenly and his manners awkward and 
often offensive in company ... he early con- 
tracted a love for strong drink and became tow^ard 
the close of his life an habitual drunkard. . . . His 
temper was irritable . . . and when angry he 
swore in the most extravagant manner. He 
seldom paid a debt without being sued or with- 
out a quarrel, he was extremely avaricious. . . . 
On his death bed he never spoke upon any sub- 
ject connected with religion . . . nor was there 
a Bible or Prayer Book ever seen in his room. 
— He descended to his grave . . . without being 
lamented by a human creature. . . . From the 
absence of all his children not a drop of kindred 
blood attended his funeraf’ {A Memorial Con- 
taining Trmeh Through Life or. Sundry In- 
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iidents in the Life of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 1905, 
PP* i75'’79)*^ 

Witli ail liis faults, lioweTers he was one of the 
aMest, most versatile, and most influential Penn- 
sjlvanians of his day. Rush himself admits that 
Smith possessed “genius, taste, and learning/^ 
He was a clear, forceful writer and an eloquent 
public speaker. The importance of his service 
ioT practically a quarter of a century during the 
formative period of what is now the University 
of Pennsylvania is incalculable, and his contri- 
bution to education in general, not inconsider- 
able. He imparted literary enthusiasm to a 
notable group of young men, aided in the publi- 
cation of their work, and helped to make Phila- 
delphia a literary center. Notwithstanding his 
Loyalist tendencies, he was an ardent supporter 
of liberty, and his political activities, while not 
uninfluenced by personal motives, were in the 
main directed by a passion for the best interests 
of his state and the country. Though more in- 
terested in its temporal than in its spiritual con- 
dition, he played no insignificant part in the or- 
ganization of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the name of which he is said to have suggested. 

[H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Smith, DJD. (2 vols., 1880), is the best single 
source, but ^presents all^ Smith’s activities in the most 
favorable light; for discussion of the Moore- Smith 
libel on the Assembly, consult W. R. Riddell, in Pa. 
Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr., July, Oct. igzS ; see, 
also, C. J. Still e, A Memoir of the Rev. William Smith, 
D.D. (1869) ; J. L. Chamberlain, Universities and Their 
Sons: Univ. of Pa. (1901) ; F. R. Thorpe, Benjamin 
Franklin andjhe Univ. 0/ Pa. (1893); H. M. Lipnin- 
cott, The Univ. of Fa. : Franklttis Coll. ( 1919) ; wl B, 
Sprague, Annals of the Am. Pulpit, vol. V (1859) ; W. 
S. Perry, The Hist, of the Am. Episcopal Church 
(i88s) ; C. C. Tiffany, A Hist, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the U. S, of America (1895) ; J. T. 
Scharf, Hist, of Md. (1879) i E. P. Oberholtzer, The 
Lit. Hist, of Phila. (copr. 1906) ; A. H. Smyth, The 
Pkila. Magasines (1892J ; F. L. Mott, A Hist, of Am. 
Magazines, 1/41-1S50 (1930) ; L. K. Richardson, A 
Hist, of Early Am. Magazines, 1^41—1789 (1931 ). 3 

H.E. S. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (June 25, i72a-Dec. 3, 
3:793), jurist, historian, Loyalist, was bom in 
New York City, the eldest son of William, 1697- 
3769 and Mary (Het) Smith. His legal 

career closely paralleled hts father’s. He attend- 
ed Yale College, from which he was graduated in 
1745, studied law in his father^s office with 
Whitehead Hicks and William Livingston {q.vf\, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1750. With Liv- 
ingston as his partner, he soon established him- 
self as a leading practitioner in the mayor’s court, 
supreme court, and Court of Vice-Admiralty. 
In 1752 he and Livingston, at the request of the 
Assembly, published the first digest (d the cc^ony 
statutes in forc^ at that time, Ijmos of New Y mi 
frmm the Year 1691 to J 75 i, Imclmsim; tai years 
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later a second volume, Lazi^s cf Xezi^ Ti?rk . . „ 
1752-1762 (1762), appeared. Smith was con- 
cemtd as counsel in some of tlie most important 
litigation in the middle colonies. One notable 
instance was his appearance in 1771 in behalf of 
Lord Dunmore in his suit against Lieut.-Gov. 
Cadwallader Colder* for an accounting of 
the governor’s emoluments (Colleciions of the 
New York Historical Society. Puhlication Fund 
Series, LVI, 1925, pp. 172-S2; E. B. OUallag- 
han, Doaments Rdafree to the Cclonisl IHs- 
iory of the State of New York, vol. YIII, 1857, 
p. 257), He was one of the founders and vice- 
president of The hlcx)t, a select organization of 
the principal New York lawyers formed in 3770 
for the discussion of legal problems ( Idoot Court 
Minutes, MS., Kew York Historical Societvj. 
His legal papers abundantly testify to his schol- 
arship. 

Prior to the Revolution Smith was a leader of 
the Whig Presbyterian forces in New York. 
With William Livingston and John Morin Scott 
[q.v.} he was one of the chief contributors to the 
Independent Refleetorj 1752-53, and the Occa- 
sional Reverberator, Septemliir- October 1753 
(see L. N. Richardson, A History of Early 
American Magadnes, 1741-1T89, 1931, pp. 78- 
84, 87-91). In 1757 the three collaborators pub- 
lished A Reziew of the Military Operations in 

North Atnerica 1753 1756 ( reprinted in 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, I ser. VII, 1801). This was a defense of 
Gov. William Shirley of Massachusetts 

and contained a series of attacks on James De 
Lancey, Thomas Pownall, and Sir William John- 
son Iqq.ziJ. Smith’s chief literary contributicxi 
was The History of the Prmince of Neu^- 
York, from the First Discovery to the Year 
M.DCC. XXXII, published in London in 1757 ; 
it was reissued in 1814, with a caitinuation, at- 
tributed to J. V. N. Yates, and was reprinted 
again, with Smith’s own continuatice bringing 
the narrative down to 1762, by the New York 
Historical Society in 1829, under the title. The 
History of the Late Prmnme of New York (2 
vds.). It is in large measure a pditical chronicle 
of the eighteenth century, probably the most 
valuable material being contained in an appendix 
of one hundred pages describing the econcmic, 
religiwis, and legal organization of the province. 
Smithes narrative is marred by inaccuracies and 
partisanship, and hts adversaries were bitter in 
their comments. By far the most imfwrtant part 
of the chronicle, however, IxA fr«n the histor- 
ical arMi the biographical of view, was nev-cr 

published. These “Historical ikw ia 

the New York Public Libmry, covo- ite ^riod 
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from the eve of the Revolution to 1783, and com- 

prise six closely written Tolumes, indispensable 
to an understanding of New York's position dur- 
ing tile Revolution. 

Smith's career during the Revolution is unique 
in the annals of American Loyalism. Though an 
oiEce-holder under the Crown, having become 
chief justice cf the province in 1763 and succeed- 
ed his father as a member of the council in 1767, 
he was one of the foremost leaders of the popular 
party and a founder of the Whig Club. When 
violence broke out, he appears to have taken a 
position on the fence, gradually leaning toward 
the Loyalist side, never completely repudiated by 
the patriots, never completely accepted by his 
own party (B. F, Siez^ens's Facsimiles of MFF, 
in European ArcMi’cs Relaiing to America^ 1889, 
no. 487, in voL Y ; The JVorks of John Adams, 
vol. II, 1850, pp. 353-54). Despite his anomalous 
position, he was the recipient of many honors, 
and therefore the bite noire of his envious col- 
league, Thomas Jones [g.r.], whose venomous 
History of New York during ike Revolutionary 
Jf^ar (edited by E. F. De Lancey, 2 vols., 1879) 
is devoted in no inconsiderable part to exposing 
his alleged duplicity. The attempts of his ene- 
mies to discredit him included the publication of 
a letter ascribed to him, later shown to be a 
forgery, conve^dng valuable information to Gen- 
eral Howe in regard to the plans of the revolu- 
tionists ( Peter Force, American Archives, 4 sen, 
IV, 1843, col- 1000; Magazine of American His- 
tory, June 1881, pp. 423-24). In drafting the 
state constitution, the committee of the New 
York Provincial Convention freely consulted 
him, and in later years as an exile he claimed 
credit for influencing the federal constitutional 
program (Sabine, post, II, 312—13), apparently 
basing his claim on the parliamentary plan of 
union which he had put forth on the eve of the 
conflict and consistently advocated thereafter as 
a solution of the imperial issues (manuscript 
Diary, V, Oct. 31, 1777, July 17, 1778, July i, 
1780; History of . Neta York, 1829, I, xi- 
xiii). Refusing in 1777 to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the state, he was ordered to Livingston 
Manor on parole. Refusing again the following 
year, he was banished by the commissioners for 
detecting and defeating conspiracies, under the 
act of June 30, 1778, and returned to New York 
City (Stokes, post, V, 1068, 1069, 1074; 

York Gmsetie, Sept. 17, 1778), still maintaining 
a frieiadly correspondence with Gov. George 
Clinton although by this time he was con- 

fident that &e Revolution would fail because of 
a i^ttlar uprising against it. Appointed chief 
justice of New York on May 4, 1779, to succeed 
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Daniel Horsmanden [q.c.], he took the oath of 
office in 1780 and strongly urged the restoration 
of civil government (Diary, VI, Aug. 1-5, 1779; 
YH, May 27, 1782; Smith MSS., foL 194). He 
never actually served as chief justice, since the 
city remained under military control until the 
evacuation (Stokes, V, 1074, 1085, 1091, 1108). 
In the fall of 1780 he was one of the commission- 
ers who visited General Washington in an at- 
tempt to save Alajor Andre. 

On the evacuation of New York in 1783 Smith 
proceeded to England, remaining there until 
1786, when he sailed to Canada to take the post 
of chief justice, to which he had been appointed 
on Sept. I, 1785. This office he held until his 
death at Quebec, Dec. 3, 1793. Smith was mar- 
ried on Nov. 3, 1752, to Janet Livingston, daugh- 
ter of James and Maria (Kierstedt) Livingston 
and first cousin of James Livingston [g.c'.]. 
They had eleven children ; the only son who sur- 
vived infancy was William (1769-1847), the 
Canadian historian and jurist 

[For the unpublished chronicle and diary of Smith 
and other miscellaneotis papers in the New York Public 
Library, see E. B. Greene and R. B. Morris, A Guide 
to the Principal Sources for Early Am. Hist. {1600— 
1800) in the City of New York (19.29), pp. 102-03. 
Smith’s pleadings in the mayor’s court and supreme 
court are available in the office of the Commissioner 
of Records, New York City. Historians frequently 
confuse the elder William Smith with his son the his- 
torian. Useful biographical material will be found in 
M. L. Delafield, “William Smith — The Historian/’ 
Mag. of Am. Hist., June 1881 ; Lorenzo Sabine, Biog. 
Sketches of the Loyalists of the Am. RezK (1864), ll, 
312-13 ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Vale Coll., 
vol. II (1896); B. F. Butler, “.Annual Discourse,” 
Trans. Albany Inst., I (1830), 154—56, 207-09; Wil- 
liam Smith, “Memoir,”' prefixed to Smith’s Hist, of the 
Late Province of New-York (1829), I, x-xvi. I. N, P. 
Stokes, The Iconography of Mmhattan Island, vols. 
IV— VI (1922— 28) makes considerable use of Smith’s 
MSS.l R.B. M. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (c. 1754-Apr. 6, 1821), 
Episcopal clergyman, was probably born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, for he is described as “a 
fellow countryman and townsman” of Dr, Wil- 
liam Smith, 1727-1803 [g.w.] of Pennsylvania 
(H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of the 
Rev, William Smith, 1880, II, 274). He received 
a university education, possibly at Aberdeen, 
and was ordained in the Scottish Non-juring 
Episcopal Church before coming to America. 
From January to July 1785 he was in charge of 
Trinity Church, Oxford, and All Saints^ Pe- 
questan (now a part of Philadelphia). He then 
became minister of Stepney Parish, Somerset 
County, Md- Resigning this charge in 1787, he 
assumed, on July 7, the rectorship of St. Paula's 
Church, Narragansett, R. I. Ezra Stiles Jg.F.] 
in his diary records a visit to his church on Oct- 
21, 1788 : “The Rev. Mr. Smith, late fr. Sco€d, a 
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Boa-Juror, has beea about i y. inducted here "by 
Dr. Seabury. He preached cn EccL — all Vanity. 
An excellent Sermcn” (F. B. Dexter, The Lit- 
erary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 1901, Hi, 330}. In 
1789 Smith undertook cccasional services at 
Trinity Church, Xewport, and on Jan. 27, 1790, 
resigned his Xarragansett charge to become rec- 
tor of the Xewport church. He i^vas active in the 
organization ci the di’ocese of Rhode Island, 
preaching the sermon (A Discourse at the Open- 
ing of the Conzenticii . . . the 18 ih of X (reember, 
1790 } at its first convention. 

On Apr. 12, 1797, he resigned the Xewport 
church to become rector of St. Paul’s, Xorwalk, 
Conn. That same year, Oct. 18, he preached at 
the consecration of the Rev. Abraham Jarvis 
[g.r^] as second bishop of Connecticut. The pub- 
lication of his sermon ( A Discourse . . . Before 
the Ecclesiastical Convention . . . Assembled . . . 
To JFiiness the Consecrating of the Right Rez\ 
Abraham Jarzis, 1797) led to a controversy on 
episcopacy with the Rev. Samuel Blatchford, a 
Congregational minister of Bridgeport, who pub- 
lished The Validity of Presbyterian Ordination 
Maintained, in a Letter to the Rez\ William 
Smith, D.D. (1798) . To this Smith replied with 
Dr. Smith's Answer to Mr. Blatchford' s Letter 
(1798). In 1800 Smith disagreed with his Nor- 
%valk flock over a proposal made by them that 
his tenure of ofhee should be determined each 
year by the congregation, and resigned. He then 
went to New York City where he opened a gram- 
mar school. In 1802 the trustees of the Episcopal 
Academy at Cheshire, founded by Bishop Sea- 
bury, which was then undertaking work of col- 
lege grade in order to prepare men for the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church, elected Smith as 
principal. The academy did not prosper under 
his direction, however. Following an investiga- 
tion made by the diocesan convention, he re- 
signed June 5, 1806, and returned to Xew York, 
where he engaged in private instruction. After- 
wards, returning to Connecticut, he did supply 
work in various parishes, particularly Milford 
and West Haven. The frequent changes in 
Smithes ministerial work suggest that he did not 
possess the gift of commending himself to the 
people of his successive cures. The Hon. Gtdian 
C. Verplanck who as a youth, in the home 

of his grandfather. Dr. William Samuel Johnson 
[g.z/.], had seen Smith, says of him that he ^Vas 
a man of extensive and diversified learning, of 
an ardent and fertile mind, a great and ready 
command of language, a flow of thought, as well 
extemporaneously and in conversation as 00 pa- 
per.*^ He had moreover ^'deep religious feeling, 
unquestionable zeal and devotion tO' his duties. 
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whether in reiigious or -ecular instruction, and 
a frank, kind dispcsiticn. Yet, unhappily, he was 
never successful in either sphere cf labour, in 
any proportion to his ability or acquirements” 

I Sprague, pest, p. 346). 

Smith was an accomplished musician and pub- 
lished several books intended for the use of or- 
ganists and church choirs, ivhich had a wide- 
spread and salutary influence in the development 
of church music, particularly in his owm com- 
munion. Among them was The Churchman's 
Choral Companion (1809). He is said to have 
built with his own hands several small pipe or- 
gans * Updike, post, 11 , 352 j. His chief produc- 
tion, published in 1814, is entitled The Reason- 
ableness of Setting Forth the Most IVorthy 
Praise of Almigkiy Gcd, According to the Usage 
of the Primitive Church : uith Historical Uiews 
of ike Xature, Origin, and Progress of Metre 
Psalmody. It is a refutation of eighteen objec- 
tions to chanting in churches, and incidentally a 
violent attack on metre psalmody, the Scottish 
custom of singing the psalms in metrical and 
rhythmical versions, then prevailing through- 
out the Protestant churches of America. It ap- 
proves, however, hymns such as those contained 
in the IMethcdist collection. Among his other 
publications were Consolatwfu from Homar, an 
Hermit of the East (17S9) and The Conziefs 
Visitor; or. Penitential Offices 0791), the lat- 
ter containing suitable devotions for use before 
or at the time of execution. Perhaps Smith’s 
chief claim to remembrance is that he contrib- 
uted the '"Office of Institution of Ministers'* to 
the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. He 
composed this service originally at the request of 
the clergy of Connecticut where it was first used. 
Later it was adopted with slight modifleation by 
the General Convention of the Church. His wife 
was Magdalen blilne, fay whom he had several 
children. 

[W. B. Sprague, Anwls of ike Am. voL V 

(1859); "Wilkms Uj^ike, A Pist. ef the Episci^pal 
Church in Ramgcmeti (j irols., 1907), «i. by Efenitl 
Goodwin; G. C. Mason, Ammls cf Trinity Church, 
Newport (iBgo) ; E. E. BcardskT, Am Address . . . 
cn Occasim cf the Fiftietk Anniz^srsary cf ike Epis^ 
cops Acad. &f Cmm. (1844) ; C. M. Sdleck, .-lidrvsj of 
the Cemtemmy of SL FttS^s Ckmrck, XormSh, Cmm. 
<1886).] W.PX. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (r. i762»Jtiiie 1840), 

lawyer. United States senator, is said to have 
been bora in North Carolina. He always spc&e 
of himself as a Sooth Carolinian, however, and 
his grand-daughter believed that a change of 
boundary lines threw his birthplace In Soatli 
Carolina into Nordi Cardina I, 

1 12), His preliminary traiiiing is suppMd to 
have i^cr the Rev, Mr. Alexan&r at Bti- 
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lock’s Creek, York Coimty, S. C., and Andrew 
Jackson and Wiiliam H. Crawford are said to 
liave been iiis sdioolmates there. It is certain 
that he knew them both from boyhood. Later he 
attended hloniit Zion Society school at Winns- 
bcro. His early life is reputed to have been 
“wild* reckless, intemperate, rude and boister- 
ous’' (Ibid,, I, 107 j. His reformation vras at- 
tributed to his wife, Margaret Duff, who was 
fourteen years old when he married her in 1781 ; 
they had one child, a daughter. He studied law 
in Charleston and was admitted to the bar. Set- 
tling in York District, he %vas speedily' successful. 

He served in the state Senate, 1802-08, and 
was president of that body, 1806-08. In the latter 
year he was elected judge of the constitutional 
court of appeals. He filled that office with abil- 
ity until 1816, but gained a reputation for great 
severity. On Dec. 4, 1816, he was elected by the 
legislature United States senator to fill the va- 
cancy of John Taylor [q'-C''.] and on the same day 
was elected for the term beginning Mar. 4, 1817. 
In the Senate he gained reputation as a pow'erful 
speaker, though he was far from being an orator. 
He was a persistent defender of state rights and 
slavery and as persistent an opponent of banks, 
capitalism, internal improvements, and the tariff. 
The most important of his speeches was that in 
the Ivlissouri debates, delivered Dec. 18, 1820. By 
building up a state-rights organization in South 
Carolina and aligning himself wdth Crawford in 
national politics, he won the enmity of Calhoun, 
who declared him ‘^narrow-minded and — wed- 
ded to the Georgia politicians,” and suggested 
Hayne as a suitable successor (‘‘Correspond- 
ence of John C. Calhoun,” Annual Report of the 
Ajmrican Historical Association . . . 189 P, vd- 
II, 1900, p. 204). Defeated for reelection in 1823 
he returned home, joining with William C. Pres- 
ton, Thomas Cooper, and Stephen D. Miller 
[gg.z*.] in organizing the group of “Radicals” 
who opposed the nationalism and latitudinarian- 
ism of Calhoun. He was elected to the lower 
house of the state legislature in 1824 and again 
in 1825, and led the so-called “Revolution^' of 
1825 by pushing through to passage a series of 
resolutions declaring a protective tariff and in- 
ternal improvements unconstitutional. 

In 1826 he was again elected by the legislature 
to the United States Senate to fill a vacancy. 
He Ms seat Dec. 7, and during the four 
jtmrs he served he was twice elected president 
pro tern. In 1829 he declined to accept a prof- 
fered appointnwBt to the Supreme Court Dur- 
ing this terai he was increasingly a strict con- 
striictionist and on Apr. ii, 182B, made an elab- 
orate in opfwsilicai to the system of in- 
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ternal improvements as extravagant, unequal, 
and unjust in its operations in different sections, 
and as a “flagrant outrage ... to the Constitu- 
tion." He objected to the word “national" that 
had “crept into our political vocabulary," and 
declared it “a term unknowm to the origin and 
theory of our government.” On Feb. 10, 1829, 
he presented the protest of South Carolina 
against the tariff and in his speech said, “I, as 
Senator from South Carolina, can never consent 
to that doctrine, that dangerous principle that a 
majority shall rule. If a majority is to rule, away 
with your constitution at once.” In 1829 he re- 
ceived the seven electoral votes of (Georgia for 
vice-president. 

Smith's state-rights views stopped short of 
nullification, however, which he thought a rem- 
edy as bad as the disease. He opposed a conven- 
tion as unnecessary since the protective tariff 
and internal improvements system were, he 
thought, crumbling to destruction. He wras rea- 
sonably consistent, but the same group of na- 
tionalists, 'who had thought him too radical in 
1823, no'w, as the leaders of the nullification 
movement, thought him too broad and national, 
and in 1830 they secured his defeat for reelection, 
Stephen D. Miller replacing him. In November 
he published a letter “To the Good People of 
South Carolina” {Charleston Courier, Nov. 13, 
1 5, 1830, reprinted from the Y orkznlle Pioneer) 
against nullification, and was thereafter identi- 
fied with the Union party as one of its strongest 
leaders. He hated Calhoun, who, so he said, had 
^‘sold the state twice; once for the tariff and 
again for internal improvements” (O’Neall, post, 
I, 1 19) and who wanted a grievance rather than 
tariff reduction. He also resented leadership in 
the state passing to Calhoun and to Hamilton, 
Hayne, and McDuffie [gg.z'.], all of them his 
juniors, and thus his opposition to nullification 
'was tinged with personal feeling. 

In 1831 he was again in the state Senate and 
there ended his career in South Carolina. He 
had for years been buying land in the Southwest, 
and had become very wealthy. In 1833 he moved 
to Louisiana, and, after a brief residence there, 
to Huntsville, Ala. In 1836 Jackson again of- 
fered him an appointment to the Supreme Court, 
but he declined. In the same year he was elect- 
ed to the lower house of the Alabama legislature 
and served until his death. A Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat of the straitest sect, able, industrious, fear- 
less, with none of the evasions of the politician, 
Smith was a strong and outsfanding figure. But 
he was a bitter and vindictive enemy, withering- 
ly sarcastic and never conciliatory, indined to 
be opinionated and prejudi'Ced,, and never gainwi 
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the influence to which his talents and character 
entitled him. 

[Annals of Cong., 1817-1823, 1826-1831; louts, of 
the Senate of S. €., 1802-1S08, 1831 ; Jours, of the 
Home of Re present olives of S. C., 1 824-1 825 ; Jours, 
of the House of Representatives of Ala., 1S36-1839; 
“Diary of Edward Hooker, iSos-iSoa,” in Ann. Re- 
port of tke Am.Hist.Asso., j 80, vcl. I f 1897) ; Dumas 
Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper (1926); 
B. F. Perry, Reminiscences of Public Men (1883) ; C. 
S.* Bouefcer, Tke HulUficafion Controversy in S. C. 
(1916) ; J, B. O’Xeali, Biog. Sketches of the Bpich 
and Bar of S. C. f 1859) ; D. F. Houston CAtied 
Study of Nullification in S. C. ( 1896? ; William Gar- 
rett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Ala. (1872); 
Gaillard Hunt, John C. Calhoun ( 1907) ; W. M. Meigs, 
The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun ( 2917) ; Stag. Dir. 
Am. Cong. (1928); Daily National Intelligencer 
(Washington, D. C), July 14, 1840; Mobile Daily 
Commercial Register and Patriot, July 3, 2840.] 

J,G.deR.H. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (Sept 6, 1797-MaT 18, 

1 8S7), congressman, governor of Virginia, Con- 
federate soldier, was horn at ‘‘Marengo'^ in King 
George Connty, Ya., the son of Col. Caleb and 
Mary Waugh (Smith) Smith. His parents, who 
w^ere first cousins, claimed descent from Sir 
Sidney Smith who emigrated from England in 
the reign of George L 'William attended school 
in King George County and at fourteen, after 
the death of his mother, w^as sent to an academy 
at Plainfield, Conn. Called home in 1812 to pre- 
vent his enlistment in the was sent after 

the death of his father in 1814 to Nelson’s Classi- 
cal School in Hanover County. He subsequently 
studied law in Fredericksburg and Warrenton, 
and spent a few months in the office of Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Winder in Baltimore. In 1818 he began 
practice in Culpeper, and in 1821 was married 
to Elizabeth H. Bell. 

In 1827 he organized a mail-coach service from 
Fairfax Court House to Culpeper Court House, 
and by 1834 had established a daily post service 
from Washington, D. C., to Milledgeville, Ga. 
From the rapid extension of his mail service and 
the frequent extra payments he received from the 
Post Office Department, came the sobriquet, 
^‘Extra Billy Smith,” bestowed on him by Sena- 
tor Benjamin Watkins Leigh of Virginia 

in the course of an attack on Postmaster-General 
William T. Barry \_q.vl\. From 1836 to 1841 
Smith served in the Virginia Senate and from 
1841 to 1843, in Congress, being unsuccessful in 
his campaign for reelection. In 1842 he moved 
to Fauquier County. He was elected governor 
of Virginia for the term 1846-49, and €m Mar. 
13, 1847, signed the act accept!]^ the retrocession 
to Virginia of the part of the Distri'Ct € 5 f Columbia 
south of the Potomac River. In April 1849 he 
took up his residence in Califocnia, where two oi 
his sons were living. He was sent as a dd^ate 
frcOTi San Francisco to the State Donocratic 
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Convention, was nnanimc.nsly elected its chair- 
roan, and was nominated for the United States 
Senate, but, unwilling to forfeit his Virginia 
citizenship, declined the nomination. Returning 
to Virginia in 1852, he was again elected to Con- 
gress and sensed from 1S53 to 1S61. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he was of- 
fered by Governor Letcher a commission as 
brigadier-general, but declined it, saying that he 
was ‘‘wholly ignorant of drill and tactics” and 
became colonel of the 49th Virginia Infantry in- 
stead. He fought at Manassas and while with 
his troops was elected a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress. He attended its sessions during 
intervals between campaigns, rejoining his com- 
mand on adjournment. When the regiment was 
reorganized as a part of the Confederate States 
Army in May 1S62, he was rejected colonel and 
resigned his seat in Congress. He subsequently 
took part in the operations an the Peninsula, 
abaut Yorktow'n, and around Richmond, w'as 
severely w’ounded at Sharpshurg. and promoted 
brigadier-general in command of the 4tli Brigade 
near Fredericksburg. In May 1863 he wms again 
elected governor of Virginia, serving from Jan. 
I, 1864, until after the fall of the Confederacy. 
In August 1863 he had received the brevet rank 
of major-general His energies as governor w'ere 
largely given to securing fexx! and supplies for 
the Confederate troops centered in Virginia. On 
the fall of Richmond, he led his government first 
to Lynchburg and then to Danville, but after 
Lee’s surrender returned to Richmond, was 
paroled, and spent the remainder of his life in 
farming at his estate, “Iblonterosa,’^ near War- 
renton, Fauquier County. When he was eighty 
years old, still erect and active, he was elected 
to the Virginia House of Delegates, and served 
from 1877 to 1879. He died at ‘‘Monterosa’' in 
his ninetieth year and was buried in Hdlywocd 
Cemetery, Richmond. Of his eleven children, 
one daughter and two sons survived him. His 
wife had died in 1879. 

[ Sketch by R. A.^ Brock, la fferdcjty^s Hisi. mi 
Gmg, Encyc., Va. edition ( 2884) ; J, W. Bell, Memoirs 
of Gov. WiUimn Smith of Va. (1892) ; M. V. Siriitli, 
Virmnia, 1492-/^9^ . - . With A Hisiary of ike £jr- 
ecutivis (1893) ; Btog. Dir. Am. Comg, ( 1928) ; L. M. 
S. Price, rfe Sydmy-Smiik amd Clagett-Prke GemaL 
(1927) ; Rkkmomd Dkpatch, May 21, 1887.] 

J. E.W. 

SMITH, WILLIAM ANDREW (Nov. 
1802-Mar. I, 1870), clergyman, author, collie 
president, was twm in Frederickskirg, Va., the 
son of William Smith, English immigrant, aM 
Mary (Porter) Smith. He was left ni'C^erless 
at two and fatherless at cleveti years of age, his 
father losing both his fortune and his life at tte 
hauls 'of faitiil'Css trustees. After hife feiicr^s 
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deatli the hoj was befriended by Mr. Rtassell 
Hill, a merchant cf Petersburg, Ya., and was 
given a limited education. After teaching in 
Ivladison County several years lie was admitted 
on trial as preacher in the IMethcxiist Episcopal 
Cliiirdi in 1825 and in full connection in the 
Virginia Conference in 1827. Thereafter he 
serv^ed churches in Petersburg^ Lynchburg, 
Richmond, and Norfolk, acting also as joint- 
editor of the Virginia Conference SentineL He 
was one of the great preachers of his day. Few 
had more sons in the gospel, many eminent min- 
isters among them and in various denominations. 
A delegate to every general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church from 1832 to 1844, 
at the conference of 1844 he acted as counsel in 
the appeal case of the Rev. F. A. Harding, who 
had become a slave-holder by marriage and who 
had been suspended from ministerial work. 
Smith took the position that "slavery is a great 
evil, but beyond our control ; yet not necessarily 
a sin’^ (Report of Debates in the General Con- 
ference, 1844 ^ post:, p. 28) ; at the same time he 
argued that it is no part of the work of a minis- 
ter to "meddle -with politics.” At the same con- 
ference he was a leading participant in the more 
important extra-judicial trial of Bishop James 
Osgood Andrew [g.rt] which led to the division 
of the church. He was a member of the Louis- 
ville convention which organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and was a delegate to 
all its general conferences until his death. 

In 1846 he was elected president of Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va., then in the dark- 
est period of its history. He had been one of its 
trustees from the beginning, 1830, and in 1833, 
while acting as its agent, had been crippled for 
life by the overturning of a carriage. Under his 
able administration the enrollment was increased, 
the quality of wrork was improved, and an en- 
dowment fund of $100,000 was secured, most of 
it swept away by the Civil War. As professor 
of "Moral and Intellectual Philosophy’ he de- 
livered to his students a series of lectures pub- 
lished in 1856 under the title Lectures cm the 
Philosophy and Practice of Slavery as Exhibit- 
ed in the Institution of Domestic Slavery in the 
United States, with the Duties of Masters to 
Siemes, which had considerable influence in the 
South. He undertook to show that philosc^hy, 
imtoral rights, and Holy Scripture all sustained 
the systoa of domestic slavery, which was in- 
to perpetual. The Imk called forth a 
rq^ly by J. H. Power under the title Review of 
the Lectwres of W" wk Smith, DJ}., on the 

FM&so 0 if md Pmeike of Skm^ery ( 1859). He- 
signt^ pr«ideiMy ck Rari(k)!ph-Maccm in 


1866, he became pastor of Centenary Church, St, 
Louis, Mo. Two years later he was elected pres- 
ident of Central College, Fayette, ^lo., for which 
he raised an endowment of nearly $100,000. Ill 
health prevented his continuing this work, and 
he returned to Virginia. He died in Richmond, 
Mar. I, 1870, and was buried there in Hollywood 
Cemeter^a He was married three times : first to 
Mahala iMiller of Delaware, second to Laura 
Brooking of Richmond, and third to Mrs. Eliza 
V. Williams of Lynchburg. He had two chil- 
dren by his first wife and two by his second. 

ESee esp. J. R. Spann, in John P, Branch Hist. 
Papers of Randalph-Macan Coll, June 1916. See also 
J. C. Cranberry, in In Memoriafn: Rezr. Bishop James 
Osgood Andrew, D.D. . . . Rev. William A. Smithy 
DJ), (1871 ), compiled by W. T. Smithson; Richard 
Irby, Hist, of Randoiph-M aeon Coll., Va. (n.i) ; 
Jour, of the Gen. Conference M. E. Church . . . 1844 
(1844); Report of Debates in the Gen. Conference 
M. E. Church . . . 1844, (1844) ; obituaries in Rich- 
mond Daily Whig, Richmond Christian Advocate, 
Daily Enquirer and Daily Dispatch (Richmond), Mar. 
2, 3, 1870.] R.E.B. 

SMITH, WILLIAM FARIL^R (Feb. 17, 
1824-Feb. 28, 1903), Union soldier, engineer, 
was bom at St Albans, Vt, the son of Ashbel 
and Sarah (Butler) Smith. Family tradition 
held that in colonial days the name had been 
Smithson, the last syllable having been dropped 
before the family moved to Vermont from 
Earre, Mass. John Gregory Smith [^.r».] was a 
cousin. William received a common school edu- 
cation and was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1845 a second 
lieutenant of topographical engineers, standing 
fourth in a class of forty-one members. He 
was engaged in making surveys and in teach- 
ing mathematics at West Point for the next 
fifteen years. During a tour of duty in Florida 
in 1855 he suffered a severe attack of malaria 
which shattered his health temporarily and made 
him subject to recurrent seizures which at vari- 
ous times during his life caused him great pain 
and mental depression. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, he was 
commissioned colonel of the 3rd Vermont Vol- 
unteers, and was present in the Manassas cam- 
paign. In August 1861 he was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general and was assigned to 
the command of the 2iid Division of the IV 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, which opened the 
Peninsular campaign in 1862. He led his divi- 
sion in the battle of Williamsburg and the Seven^ 
Days’ battles, and, in June 1862, was brevetted* 
lieutenant-colonel in the regular army for his 
services at White Oak Swamp. In July he be- 
c^e a major-general, commanded the and Di- 
vision, VI Corps, at Antietam, and was brevet- 
ted colonel for this service. Aftar the disasters 
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oi Fredericksburg’, in ivliich be liad taken part, 
Smith indulged in the indiscretion of writing a 
letter, signed also by William Buel Franklin 
[f.r.], directly to President Lincoln, expressing 
the dissatisfaction of the subordinate olScers 
and the common soldiers in their leadership, ob- 
jecting to the proposed adrance on Richmond 
as impracticable, and offering an alternative 
plan (Official Records, Array, XXI, 868). Lin- 
coln saved him from being relieved from duty, 
but the incident occasioned his transfer to the 
IX Corps, The Senate having refused to sanc- 
tion to the promotion of major-general on l^Iar. 
4, 1863, he reverted to the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

The great call for troops to rescue Rosecrans* 
army after the disaster at Chickamaoga took 
Smith to Chattanooga, Tenn., in October 1863, 
as chief engineer. The problem of supplying the 
starving army by restoring a short line of com- 
munication with Bridgeport challenged Smith's 
extraordinary engineering skill. The unques- 
tioned excellence of his work in constructing 
pontoon bridges "won extravagant praise from 
Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, and led to a re- 
appointment as major-general in March 1864, 
but made it especially difficult for Smith to bear 
■with equanimity an acrid controversy which was 
iater waged over the question as to whom credit 
was due for opening the famous ^^cracker-lined' 
Rosecrans had been occupied with the problem 
before Smith's arrival, but, unfortunately, -was 
relieved by Thomas before his plan coidd be 
executed. Consequently Smith, until his death, 
labored under the impression that the plan, as it 
was successfully carried out by Thomas, was 
original with him. The matter was finally dis- 
posed of for all but Smith with the publication 
of the findings of an investigating committee in 
1901. Rosecrans was credited with having 
planned the recovery of Lookout Valley and was 
said to have been long aware of the strat^ic 
importance of Brown’s Perry. At Missionary 
Ridge Smith took charge of the preparations for 
the assault, of moving troops, and of building 
bridges and defenses. 

Grant took Smith east with him in 1864 and 
assigned him to the XVIII Corps under Ben- 
jamin Franklin Butler He participated 

in the bloody and fruitless action at Cold Harbor 
and was once more moved to 'criticize the ac- 
tions of Meade to Grant His complaints were 
justified in the light of later changes of jralicy, 
but struck too dose to Grant to make hiin accept- 
able as a sutordinate. Smith led the attack cm 
Petersburg in June. His delay in pushing the 
movement because of the fatigue of his om, aiKi 
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a sudden return of his old illness, lost for him 
some of the reputation he had ju-tly earne'd and, 
on July 19, Grant relieved him of his coniniand. 
The ccrfficlence which Grant had demonstrated 
toward Smith in the west was probably never 
shaken, but his hand was forced by the drcam- 
stances, particularly the difficulty cf keeping 
Butler, who was very popular, and Smith, at 
peace with each other. Smith was brevetted 
brigadier-genera! and major-general on blar. 13, 
1865, for distinguished services at Chattanooga, 
and in the Virginia campaign of 1S64. 

Smith resigned as a majcr-gerieral of volun- 
teers in 1865 and, two years later, from the regu- 
lar army. He had, meanwhile, become president 
of the International Ocean Telegraph Company 
which was operating a cable to Cuba, and re- 
mained in this position until the controlling in- 
terest was sold in 187*3. Ke then spent two years 
in Europe with his family, and returned to the 
L^nited States to become president of the Board 
of Police Commissioners in New York City. 
He resigned in 1881 and for the next twenty 
years was employed by the government on engi- 
neering projects for river and harbor improve- 
ments, being restored to the army with the rank 
of major in 1S89. Smith wielded a vigorous pen 
in support of his ‘^cracker-line”' claims in his 
Military Operations Around Chattanooga (copy- 
right 1886), his articles for Bailies and Leaders 
of the Civil War (4 volumes, 1S87-88), The Re- 
lief of the Anny of ike Cumberland (1891), and 
From Chattanooga to Petersburg (1893). The 
last ten years of his life were spent in Philadel- 
phia. His wife was Sarah Ward Lyon, to whom 
he had been married on Apr. 24, 1861. Two of 
their five children survived their parents. 

{Who's Who in America, 1901-03; J. H. Wilson, 
article in Ann. Reunion, Asso, of Grads. V* S’. Mil 
Acad. ( 1903) , and Heroes of the Great Conflict i 1904) ; 

G. W. Calltim, Biog, Reg U. S. MU. Acad. C i S9 1 ) ; 

Report of a Board of Army OJicers %pcm the Claim 
of Maf. Gen. WtUiam Farrar Smith (1901) ; Memoirs 
of Gen. W. T* Sherman (and ed., 1SS6), vol I; Wer 
of the RehelUon: Qffidai Records (Army), i sen, vols. 
XI, XVIII, XIX, XXX, XXXI, XXXVI, XL ; Home 
Report No. 1B13, 50 Cong., 1 S«s.; Public Ledger, 
^ladel|&ia, Mar. 3, 1903* 3 CHX. 

SMITH, WILLIAM HENRY (Dec. 4, 

Jan. 17, 1872), actor, was a native of Mont- 
gcmieryshire, Wales, and is said to have been the 
son of an officer in the British army who wm 
killed in Spain durii^ the Peninsular War. At 
fourteen, after an unhappy childhixxi under tIttE 
diHBination of a harsh stepfather, he ran away 
from h«e zM joisrf a troupe of strdliag play- 
em. On the stoge he was known as Wb H. Smi^ 
but in private affairs he t2»d his family raro of 
SecE^. After acting in many proviiKM 
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panics in theatres in Glasgow, Lancaster, and 
other cities of Great Britain, he came to the 
United States and made his debut at once in 
Philadelphia at the Walnut Street Theatre in 
June 1827, appearing as Jeremy Diddler In Rais- 
ing the Wind and as Lothair in Adelgiiha 
I WeTii3’5S, post, p. 130). Varied engagements 
followed both as actor and stage manager ; in the 
latter capacit}' he rei’ealed a skill that held him 
to that line of his professional work throngh his 
entire career, in Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
cities. It was not until 1840 that he ventured to 
Vew York, acting there for the first time in No- 
vember of that year in support of Junius Brutus 
Booth playing Edgar to his Lear, Laertes 

to his Hamlet, Gratiano to his Shylock, and 
Mark Antony to his Brutus. His subsequent 
appearances on the New York stage w'ere in- 
frequent. 

In 1843 joined the new stcK:k organization 
at the Boston Museum, becoming stage manager 
of the theatre, and remaining there in that ca- 
pacity" and also as actor for sixteen years. His 
making-over of The Drunkard^ a manuscript 
play by another author, brought lasting popu- 
larity to the Boston IMuseum ; after its first per- 
formance there on Feb. 12, 1844, it was acted 
continuously for an exceptionally long run of one 
hundred and forty times. Smith himself acted 
the role of Edward Middleton, the play remain- 
ing a favorite wdth American playgoers for sev- 
eral years. His life after he left Boston and the 
Museum in 1859 was for some time a -wandering 
one. An interesting episode in this part of his 
career was his acting of David Deans in the 
dramatization by Dion Boucicault [q.v.~\ of The 
Heart of MidlatMan at the Winter Garden in 
New York, May 6, 1865, at the benefit of his 
daughter, Mrs. Sedley Brown, who played Jeanie 
Deans. During his last years he was in San 
Francisco, and was connected with the Cali- 
fornia Theatre as actor and stage manager. He 
was a versatile actor in a wide range of parts, 
being equally successful in his younger days in 
juvenile characters and in his later years in the 
acting of comedy old men. Joseph Cowell, with 
whom he was asscKriated when he first came to 
America, says that he was *^one of those pink- 
looMng men, with yellow hair, that the ladies 
always admire, and in his day was considered 
the test fop and light comedian on the continent’* 
( Cowell, postjf p. 81 ) . Yet his art is said to have 
teem truthful, conscientious, sig- 

niicaat with thought and purpose, and warm 
with catteion** (Winter, pest, p. 272). When in 
Bostai he had married Sarah (Ia.psley) Riddle 
of the PMIateli^ia th^tii'Cal femily of that 
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name, who died in 1861 after a distinguished 
career on the stage. They had a son and a daugh- 
ter w’ho in later j^ears became well known on the 
stage, first as l^Irs. Sedley Brown, and later as 
Mrs. So! Smith. His second wife, Lucy, sur- 
vived him by many years. 

[Joseph Sabin, A Did. of Books Relating to Amer- 
ica, pt. 122 (1930), continuation by R. W. G. Vail; 
F. C. Wemyss, Wemyss" Chronology of the Am. Stage 
(1852) ; Joseph Cowell, Thirty Years Passed Among 
the Players in England and America (1S4.4) ; Boston 
Museum, an Interesting Retrospect (1880-81) ; W. M. 
Leman, Memories of an Old Actor (18S6) ; William 
Winter, Brief Chronicles, pt 3 (1890) ; T. A. Brown, 
A Hist, of the N. Y. Stage (1903), vol. I; G. C. D. 
Odell, Annals of the N. Y. Stage, vols. IV (1928), 
VII (1931); Boston Transcript, Mar. 6, 1915, pt. 3; 
obituaries in N. Y. Tnnes, Jan. 20, and Morning Bull. 
(San Francisco), Jan. 19, 1872.] E.F.E. 

SMITH, WILLIAM HENRY (Dec. i, 1833- 
July 27, 1896), journalist, was born at Auster- 
litz, Columbia County, N. Y., the son of William 
DeForest Smith. His father is said to have come 
from Litchfield County, Conn., where his an- 
cestors settled about 1640, and his mother is said 
to have been a member of a family named Gott, 
which settled in Columbia County, N. Y., at the 
dose of the Revolutionary War. He was taken 
by his parents as an infant to Homer, Ohio. 
After serving as a school teacher and a tutor, he 
began his journalistic career by acting as corre- 
spondent for Cincinnati newspapers. He early 
joined a group of young men — ^free soilers — ^that 
included Rutherford B. Hayes and John Brough 
Iqq.v.]. In 1855 he was married to Emma Reyn- 
olds, who died in 1891. He became a member 
of the staff of the Cincinnati Gazette, but he gave 
up new-spaper work for a time to act as private 
secretary to Governor Brough and from 1864 to 
1866 to be secretary of the state of Ohio. After 
his second term as secretary of state, he edited 
the Cincinnati Evening Chronicle. In 1870 he 
took charge of the Western Associated Press, 
then a struggling organization with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. President Hayes, his old friend, 
appointed him collector of the port of Chicago, 
but he also continued his press association work. 
As collector he was instrumental in correcting 
certain abuses in the New York customs office 
that worked to the disadvantage of Chicago im- 
porters. In 1882 he effected a combination of the 
New York Associated Press and the Western 
Associated Press and was chosen general man- 
ager of the joint organization, a position he held 
until he was succeeded by Melville E. Stone 
Iq.v.J. During his twenty-two years as head of 
th^ two press associations, a system of leased 
wires was established, and typewriters were 
used in receiving the telegraphic news reports. 
He also aided Whitelaw Reid [f-t/J ^ organiz- 
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Ing and developing the 5 »!ergeiitha!er Linotype 
Company. 

He was keenly interested in the history of the 
Middle West- He took an active part in the 
preservation of historical materia! pertaining to 
the Xorthwest Territory and was requested by 
the Ohio state legislature to edit the papers of 
Arthur St. Clair, the first governor of the terri- 
tory. These were published in two volumes in 
1882 under the title The Si. Clair Papers. After 
1892 he devoted his time to preparing a history 
of slavery in this country, particularly with refer- 
ence to the anti-slavery moveinent in the Middle 
West, with which he had been identified. This 
vrork, practically completed at the time of his 
death, was finally published in two volumes in 
1903 as A Political History of Slavery. He also 
collected some material for a volume on the life 
and times of President Hayes, which was to he 
a continuation of his history oi slavery. This 
material was incorporated in the Life of Riither^ 
ford Birchard Hayes (2 vols,, 1914) written by 
Smith’s son-in-law, Charles Richard Williams 
[g.c%]. He died at his home in Lake Forest, III, 
survived by one son. 

IBiographical sketch by Whitelaw Reid in A Politi- 
cal History of Slavery, ante ; some details of bis 
friendship with Hayes in Williams, ante ; M. E. Stone, 
pifiy Years a Journalist (1921) ; Ohio Arch, and Hist. 
Pubs., vol. IV (1895) ; Chicago Daily Tribune, July 
28, 1896; iV. y. Tribune, July 28, Aug. 28, 1896.] 

\Y. G. B— r. 

SMITH, WILLIAM LOUGHTON (c. 175^ 
Dec, 19, 1812), congressman from South Caro- 
lina, diplomat, and political pamphleteer, yvas 
the great-grandson of William Smith who was 
in South Carolina as early as 1690 and the son 
of Benjamin Smith who held many provincial 
offices, made a fortune in trade, and gave gen- 
erously to welfare work. His mother, Anne 
(Loughton) Smith, died when William was but 
two years old. At the age of twelve, a few months 
before his father^s death, he was sent to Londoti 
and entered at Hackney. On May 12, i 774 » he 
was admitted to the Middle Temple, but from 
1774 to 1778 he studied at Geneva. Returning to 
England in 1779, he studied law until the fall of 
1782, when he left London to seek passage for 
America. A year later he reached Charleston, 
where he was admitted to the bar in January 
1784 and in November was elected to the legis- 
lature. On May i, 17B6, he married Charlotte 
Izard, the daughter of Ralph Izard She 

bore him a son and a dat^ter and died in 1792. 
After holding various local offices, he was elect- 
ed to the Fir^ Ccaigress, where his seat was 
cOTtested by David Ramsay [f .».] on the gromd. 
that he was not an American citizei^ the first 


the congressional centested elections. He was 
seated and soon became a leading Federalist A 
heavy speculator in governinent paper, he vigor- 
ously supported assumption cf state debts by the 
federal government, and i: is said that after the 
reading of Haniiltcns rep "rt he was one oi those 
who sent fast-sailing vesstls down the coast to 
purchase all the certificates that could be had 
from discouraged holders. In the -ummer oi 1790, 
he set out from New York with War.bingtonh 
part}' for Rh'ode Island, an epi-ode oi which he 
has left an interesting journal (post). In 1792 
he published his first p^amphlet, which has been 
erroneously attributed to Alexander Hamilton 
(copy in Charleston Library S^xiety vcith at- 
tribution in O’wii handwriting, see Srxlley, posi^ 
p. 254), The Politicks and Viezvs of a Certain 
Party, Displayed, an attack on Jefferson. In 
1796 it was probably he who attacked Jefterson 
anonymously In The Pretensmts of Thomas I ef- 
ferson to the Presidency E jammed i originally 
published in Gazette of the VrAted States^ Oct, 
Nov. 17961. In the same j'ear he received an 
honorary LL.B, from the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton I General Catalogue af Princeim, 
1908, p. 404, is mistaken: see Matthews, post, 
fcK)tnote 3, p. 29). His ConiparaiHe Vieu* of 
the Constitutions of the Several States with Each 
Other, and with That of the United States (i79^) 
was much admired and is said to have been used 
as a text at Princeton. In the spring of i 794 j bis 
political enemies in Charleston expressed their 
dislike by burning him in effigy in the company 
of Arnold and the Devil. Although Hamilton 
rated him a man of abilities, information, indus- 
try, and integrity, both he and Washington felt 
that Smith’s personal unpopularity debarred him 
from a conspicuous appointment. 

However, he was elected to Congress live times 
and served until July 10, 1797, when he resigned 
to become minister to Portugal. There he en- 
tertained handsomely, worked smoothly with the 
British diplomats, and, as attested by i-oluminous 
letters, followed intelligently the prepress of 
Napoleon in Europe. He w-as relieved on Sept 
9, 1801, but remained in Europe, Upon his re- 
turn to Charleston in December 1803 he resumed 
the practice of law and at the next election was 
defeated for Congress. About this time he in- 
cluded his mother's name with his own to dis- 
tinguish him from William Smith, r. 1 762-1 S-p 
with whom he has usually been confmseci 
On Dec. 19, 1805, he married Oiarlotte Wragg,. 
the daughter of William Wragg [f by whm 
lie had a soil In February i8c^ under tlie ssaiie 
di "HiocicmJ' he Ixgm a scries di letters ia tl« 
Ckariestm Daiy Courier (r(q>risted i» fwa- 
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pMet form as The Numbers of Pkocionj iSo6, in 
Cfiarleston and as American Arguments for Brit- 
ish Mights, 1806, in London). 

fPapers and letters in Lib. of Cong, and in Picker- 
ing Papers of t!ie Mass. Hist. Soc. ; some letters in 
5 , C Hist, end GerxaL Mag., Apr. I9n4-Jan. igne, and 
Rczic:i\ Jan. 1906; sketches and bibliog. in 
A. S. Salley, ‘‘Wm. Smith and Some of his De- 
scendants,”’ 5 . C. Hisi. and Geneal Mag., Apr. 1903, and 
in Albert Matthews, “Journ. of Wm. Loughton Smith, 
1790-1791/* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., voi. LI figiS) 
and separately (192:7) 5 David Ramsay, Ohscrvaiions 
4)n the Decision . . . Respecting the Eligitiliiy of the 
Mon. Wm. Smith (1789); E. A. Jones, Mm. Members 
of tke Inns of Court ( 1954) ; U. B. Phillips, “The S. C. 
Federalists, Am. Hist Rev., July 1909.] A.K-G. 

SMITH, WILLIAM NATHAN HARRELL 

(Sept. 24, 1812-N0Y. 14, 1889), representative 
from North Carolina and judge, was born at 
Murfreesboro, N. C. His father, 'William Lay 
Smith, a native of Lyme, Conn., and a half- 
brother of James Murdock was a Yale 

graduate and a physician. He removed to North 
Carolina in 1806, married Ann Harrell of Mur- 
freesboro, and died in 1813. The son, prepared 
for college at Kingston, R. I., and Colchester, 
Conn., was graduated from Yale College in 1834, 
studied law there, and was admitted to the North 
Carolina bar. He immediately removed to Texas 
but remained there only six months. On Jan. 14, 
1839, he married Mary Olivia Wise of Murfrees- 
boro. They had three children. He was a good 
jury lawyer and successful in practice. Active 
in the campaign of 1840, he became a Whig 
member of the House of Commons. In 1848 he 
was a member of the Senate. In 1849 
elected solicitor and served until 1857. In that 
year he accepted the nomination of the American 
party for Congress. He was, however, not a 
Know-Nothing, opposing frankly their proscrip- 
tive principles. He was defeated but, after serv- 
ing in 1858 in the House of Commons, was elect- 
ed to Congress and served from Mar. 4, 1859, to 
Mar. 3, 1861. In the long contest for speaker 
that grew out of John Sherman’s indorsement 
of The Impending Crisis, Smith’s election seemed 
certain, although he himself took no part in the 
cemtest. A believer in protection, he was ap- 
parently satisfactory to the Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans, several of whom voted for him. He 
received a majority of one, but, before the result 
was aimaanced, E. Joy Morris of Pennsylvania 
demanded that the Pennsylvania delegation 
should dictate the organization of the ways and 
means committee. Smith refused to make any 
tergaim, and, three Republicans changing their 
votes, he failed of dection. 

Infclectuaiy and temperanKutally opposed to 
sec^sicii, he was eame^st in Ms efforts to obtain 
'CXMprcfflBse, btrt: the cal for troops aided all 
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discussion of the matter for him. One of the 
very few members to serve in all three Con- 
federate congresses, he was a hard-working, use- 
ful member, always conservative, a supporter of 
the administration, though not a blind one. He 
voted, for example, uniformly against the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, but he also 
voted to discontinue the exemption of those who 
had furnished substitutes. He declined to coun- 
tenance the peace movement and voted against 
the peace resolutions of 1864, In 1865-66 he was 
again a member of the state House of Commons 
and w'as particularly active in promoting the lib- 
eral legislation concerning the freedmen. He 
favored President Johnson’s policy and was a 
delegate to the National Union convention in 
1866. He was a leader in organizing the Con- 
servative party to oppose Radical control of the 
state and w'as a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1868. In 1869 he volun- 
teered as counsel for the members of the bar, led 
by B. F. Moore [g.t’.], who had been disabled 
from practice before the supreme court on ac- 
count of their protest against the political activi- 
ty of the judges. In 1870 he removed to Norfolk 
but tw’O 3^ears later established himself in Ra- 
leigh, N. C. In 1871 he was one of Governor 
Hc^den’s counsel in the impeachment trial and 
delivered what was generally regarded as the 
ablest argument of the trial. In 1873 tbe dis- 
abilities of the Fourteenth Amendment were re- 
moved. 

In 1878 he became chief justice of the state 
supreme court and served until his death. Though 
not a great judge he was a prodigious worker 
and as executive of the court highly successful. 
His opinions are scholarly, relying heavily upon 
precedent, partly as a result of his temperament, 
but more, probably, because of his modesty. They 
were logically reasoned but were written in a 
very involved style. Personally he was a courte- 
ous, retiring gentleman with many friends and 
no enemies. He did not lack convictions, but 
there was in him no trace of undue partisanship. 
He wa.s an able and fluent speaker, a learned 
lawyer in the best sense of the term. 

IBtog. Hisi, of N". C., vol. VII ( 1908), ed. by S. A. 
Ashe and S. B. Weeks ; N. C. Reports, vol. CIV (1890), 
App. pp- 955-66; Hist, of the Class of 1834 in Yale 
College (187s) J R- D. Dexter, Biog. Sketch of the 
Grads, of Yale College, vol. V (1911) ; J. G. deR. 
Hamilton, Reconstmeiion in N. C. (1914) ; News and 
Observer (Raleigh), Nov. 15, 1889.] J.G.deR.H. 

SMITH, WILLIAM RUSSELL (Mar. 
1815-Feb. 26, 1896), lawyer, congressman, au- 
thor, was bom in Russellville, Ky., the son of 
EzeHel and Elizabeth (Hampton) Smith, de- 
scendants of old "Virginia families. According to 
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tradition j both of the boy’s grandfathers fotsght 
in the battle of King’s 3 kIountaiii. Ezekiel, a 
planter, lert his farm to fight in the Seminole 
W'ar and shortly after his return he died. His 
widow moYed to Huntsville, Ala., and in 1820, to 
Tuscaloosa. Before William was ten years old 
she died also, leaving her children to the care of 
strangers. ^Villiam was befriended by George 
W. Crabb, who recognized his ability and 
financed his education. In 1S34, having ccin- 
pleted three years cf college work at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, he entered the law office of 
his benefactor. He was soon admitted to the bar 
and opened an office in Greensboro, Ala. 

Throughout his life he had a wide variety of 
interests and turned with bewildering rapidity 
from one to the other. He had been practising 
only one year when the outbreak of a Creek War 
led him to abandon law for arms. He raised a 
company and inarched to the scene cf conflict 
only to find that the uprising had been put down. 
His company then moved on toward Texas with 
the idea of aiding the Texans in their revolt 
against Mexico, but wras stopped at Mobile by 
the news of the battle of San Jacinto. Smith 
stayed in !Mobile and began the publication of a 
monthly, of -which only six numbers were issued. 
In 1837 he returned to Tuscaloosa. He edited a 
Whig newspaper of some merit and served as 
mayor in 1839. Independent and an individual- 
ist, he found it difficult to work with a party, and 
he was severely criticized for his many shifts in 
party allegiance. In 1841 and again in 1842 he 
was elected to the Alabama general assembly as 
a Whig, but he was opposed to the Whig po- 
sition on the tariff and left the party in 1843, In 
1844 he moved to Fayette County and from 1850 
to 1851 served as circuit judge. In 1850 he was 
elected to Congress as a supporter of the Union 
and served until Mar. 3, 1857. In 1855 he allied 
himself with the American party and was men- 
tioned as a vice-presidential possibility in the 
election of 1856, but was defeated as an Ameri- 
can candidate for Congress in that year. After 
retiring from Congress he moved back to Tusca- 
loosa. He supported Bell and Everett in i860 
and opposed secession in the xAlabama state con- 
vention of 1861, but recruited and became colo- 
nel of the 26th Alabama Regiment. Before active 
fighting began, however, he was elected to the 
Confederate House of Representatives, where he 
served throughout the war. He was a candidate 
for governor in 1S65 and for Coi^ess in 1866 
and in 1878. He was defeated in 1865 
1878, and in 1866 he withdrew frcnn the contest 
In 1870 he w,as elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama by the radical board of trus- 
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tees, in an attempt to secure popular support for 
the university. The feeling benveen radicals and 
conservatives was so strong, however, that enly 
a few students enrolled in 1871 and the president 
resigned. After his resignation he praciistd law 
in Tuscaloosa until 1879. when he removed to 
Washington, D. C., where he practised and de- 
voted much time to \%Titing. 

He was a prolific writer in many’ fields. As 
early as 1833 he published a volume of poetry, 
College M usings, or Tnngsfrom FarMassus. His 
best known poem, The Uses of Solitude I i860), 
was read to the Tuscaloosa chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Kis The Insikc of the Peace 1S4T1, a 
book for the guidance of magistrates, appeared 
in two subsequent editions under the titles The 
Jurisdiction cf Justices of the Peace in Cizi! and 
Criminal Cases 1 1859, i860). In 1861 he pub- 
lished The History and Debates of the Conven- 
tion of ike People of Alabama . . . 136 L His 
Reports of Decisions of the Supreme Court cf 
the State of Ahbaimi ( 10 vols., 1870-79), co-v- 
ering the period 1820-46, with notes, was wide- 
ly known. He also wrote Reminisce^iccs of a 
Long Life (copr. 1889). I^^ addition he published 
several volumes of poetry, plays, and essays. His 
first -wife was Jane B inion of Tuscaloosa, to- 
whom he was married in 1B43 and who died less 
than two years thereafter. On Jan. 3, 1847, he 
married Mary Jane Murray of Fayette, iVla. Af- 
ter her death in 1853 he married June 14, 1854, 
Wilhelmine M. Easby of Washington. He had 
children by all three wives. 

[Anne Easby-Smlth, JViMmm Russell Smith of Ala. 
(1931) ; T, M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. 
BJog. ('1921) ; WiKiain Garrett, Remmuemces &f Pub- 
lic Men in Ala. for Tkiriy Years (1872) ; Biog. Dir. 
Am. Ceng. (1928) ; Willis Brewer, Al^ama I1872); 
Washingim Post, Feb. 27, 1896.] H.F. 

SMITH, WILLIAM SOOY (July 22, 1830- 
Mar. 4, 1916), civil engineer. Union soldier, was 
born in Tarlton, Pickaway County, Ohio, the 
son of Sooyand Ann (Hedges) Smith. His fa- 
ther was a local magistrate. William worked his 
way through Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
graduating with distincticai in 1849. He imme- 
diately obtained an appointment to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1853, ranking sixth in his class. 

On June 19, 1854, he resigned his comimssicn 
to become an assistant on construction for the 
Illiiiois Central Railway, but his career was sora 
interrupted by a desperate illness and he subse- 
(|ucotiy spent two years ttmzhmg in Buffalo, K. 
Y. Bcsisning engineering practice in 1857, he 
orgaaizoi the firm of Parkinson & Siaith, and 
made the first surveys for an inteimti«aJ' bri%e 
at Niagara Falls. In 1859 lie b^aa tte 
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s traction of a large bridge over the Savannah 
River for the Charleston & Savannah Railroad. 
In connection with this structure he made the 
first use in America of the pneumatic process for 
sinking foundations, then but recently developed 
ill France. Finding the method cumbersome and 
ill-suited to his requirements, he made many 
fundamental changes in the design of apparatus 
and in construction procedure. 

The project was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War, whereupon Smith immediately 
returned to his native state and enlisted in the 
volunteer army. On June 26, 1861, he was com- 
missioned colonel of the 13th Ohio Infantry, and 
on Apr. 15, 1862, he was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral He served with distinction until 1864, when 
a serious attack of inflammatory rheumatism 
completely disabled him. Resigning from the 
army July 15, 1864, he regained his health slow- 
ly, occupied as a farmer at Oak Park, Code 
County, Ohio, and it was not until 1866 that he 
again took up civil engineering practice. His 
next project was that of building a protection 
for the Wagoschance lighthouse on the Straits 
of Mackinac. In connection with this enterprise 
he further developed his pneumatic caisson 
process for sinking foundations, and later per- 
fected it on several railroad bridges which he 
constructed in the early seventies. For this work 
he received a prize award from the American 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. In 1876 he pre- 
pared plans for a tunnel under the Detroit River, 
which he proposed to build by sinking a continu- 
ous series of pneumatic caissons across the river. 
His plan received the approval of the advisory 
board of engineers, but it was too far in advance 
of the times to secure financial support. 

For the next twelve years, Smith specialized 
in bridge construction and deep foundations. He 
was successively engaged, either as chief engi- 
neer or consulting engineer, on important rail- 
road bridges over the Missouri River at Omaha, 
Leavenworth, Boonville, Glasgow, Plattsmouth, 
Sibley, and Kansas City. During this period 
steel was perfected to the point of competing with 
wrought iron, and Smith was one of the first to 
champion the use of the new material Owing to 
his influence, it was decided to use steel through- 
out in the trusses of the Glasgow bridge, which 
t^came the first all-steel truss bridge in the 
wwid. 

Ahotit Smith settled in Chicago' and gave 
most of his professional attention to the subject 
of teSdisg f€iiiidati,Qtis, which presmted an ex- 
traordiiiarily difficult problem in that vicinity be- 
calm cd* the grmt of rc«k ami bad soil con- 
dition. He was c«» of first to sdwocait 


carrying the piers of high buildings to rock in- 
stead of supporting them on rafts or grillages. 
He was consulted in regard to the foundations 
of nearly all the large buildings constructed in 
Chicago during the period from 1890 to 1910, in 
•which year he retired from active practice. The 
remainder of his life he spent quietly in the vil- 
lage of Medford, Ore. His professional labors 
never ceased, however ; at the time of his death, 
w'hich followed an attack of pneumonia in his 
eighty-sixth year, he was completing plans for a 
new-t>q)e fireproof building. He was one of the 
founders of the Western Society of Engineers, 
of which he was president from 1877 to 1880, and 
thereafter for a number of years chairman of its 
committee on iron and steel. He was also an in- 
fluential member of a similar committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. To this 
society he contributed two important papers: 
^‘Pneumatic Foundations" (Transactions, vol. II, 
1874) and ‘‘The Hudson River Tunnel” 
vol. XI, 1882) . He was married in 1854 to Eliza- 
beth Haven of Buffalo, N. Y., by whom he had 
one son, Charles Sooysmith His first 

wife died in i860, and in 1862 he married Anna 
Durham of Bowding Green, Ky., who died in 
1882; in 1884 he married Josephine Hartwell of 
St. Catharines, Ontario, by whom he had a son. 

[G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Mil. Acad. (1891) ; Engineering News, Mar. 30, 1916; 
Jour. Western Soc. of Engineers^ Jan. 1917; Who*s 
Who in America, 1914— 15 ; Morning Oregonian (Port- 
land), Mar. 6, 1916.] J I P 

SMITH, WILLIAM STEPHENS (Nov. 8, 
10, 1816), Revolutionary soldier, was 
bom in New York. His father, John Smith, was 
a wealthy merchant. His mother, Margaret Ste- 
phens, belonged to a Loyalist family. After grad- 
uating from the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) in 1774, he studied law with Samuel Jones 
of New York. He entered the army at the out- 
break of the Revolution, being appointed aide to 
General Sullivan with the rank of major in Au- 
gust 1776. He was present at the battle of Long 
Island, and when the American troops withdrew 
across East River on the night of Aug. 29, it is 
said that he was one of the last to leave, accom- 
panying Washington in his barge. In October, 
although suffering from a wound received at 
Harlem Heights, he destroyed the bridge at 
Threes Neck, and thus helped to prevent Howe 
from outflanking the American army. After par- 
ticipating in the battle of White Plains, he ac- 
companied the Revolutionary forces cm the re- 
treat ao-oss New Jersey. Gallantry at Trentcm 
won him a lieutenant-colonelcy in William R. 
I^*s regiment In 1777 se.rred under Putnam 
in New York; m ijyS, fought at Memmouth and 
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Newport ; in 1779, marclied with Stillivan against 
the Indians ; and in 1780, took part in the battle 
of Springfield. After acting as inspector and 
adjutant to a corps of light infantry tinder Lafay- 
ette, he was honored in July ijSi by an appoint- 
ment as aide to Washington, performed impor- 
tant duties at Yorktown and was charged wntli 
supervising the evacuaction of New York by the 
British in accordance with the treaty of peace. 

He was appointed secretary of legation in 
London in 1785. There he met and was married, 
on June 12, 1786, to Abigail Amelia, daughter of 
the American minister, John Adams, 1735-1826 
[g.r».]. In company with Francisco de Miranda, 
he toured the Continent, visiting Prussia in or- 
der to study the army organization cf Frederick 
the Great, and was later sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Spain and Portugal. He returned to 
the United States in 17S8 and plunged heavily 
into land speculation and politics. He held suc- 
cessively the offices of federal marshal, super- 
visor of the revenue, and surveyor of the port of 
New York. When war with France impended 
in 1798, Adams nominated him as adjutant-gen- 
eral, but the nomination was rej ected by the Sen- 
ate largely owing to the interference of Timothy 
Pickering (C. F. Adams, The Life of John 
Adams, 1871, II, 269), and Smith was obliged 
to content himself witli the command of the lath 
Infantry. In 1806 he was prosecuted for com- 
plicity in the fitting out of Miranda’s filibustering 
expedition to South America and was acquitted 
but Ms political career was seriously affected. 
He returned to his farm in Lebanon, N. Y., 
where he devoted himself to agriculture until 
1812 when he was elected to Congress as a Fed- 
eralist, serving from 1813 until his death at 
Lebanon. He was one of the founders of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, succeeding his friend 
von Steuben as president of the order. He was 
the pattern of the eighteenth-century gentleman, 
handsome, brave, urbane, and equally at ease at 
camp or court. His wife preceded him in death. 
They had three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 

[Letters to^and from Smith are scattered throu]^ 
public and private collections, includingr those of his 
great-grandson, Mr. H. A. DeWindt, the New York 
and Massachusetts Historical Societies, the Library of 
CoBgrress, and the Academia Nacional de la Historia 
(Caracas). See also Tke Trt^ of fViliiam S*. Smith 
and Smmuel G. Ogden {1807}; Jcmr, md Cmresp, of 
Miss Adams (3 vols., JS41, 184.3) ; Tke Lee Papers, 
vol. Ill (18747 ; M. E>. 'Eaymeod, in iV. F. Gemeed. md 
Bioff, Records 'Ckt. 1S94; Fuhs, of Jhe Smtkem HisL 
Assa., voL XE {i'907); B. C, Steiner, Tke Life end 
Corresp. of lames (1^7); K. H. Koof, 

Colmtei Waimm Smith and Lmy ( igeg) ; W. S. 
Robertson, Tke Life of Miremim (a vols., 1939) ; New-- 
York Gmeite S' Gemnd Admrtiser, Jane 17, i8i6-.i 


SMITH, WILLIAM WAUGH Qlar. 12, 
1845-X0V. 29, 1912), educator and college presi- 
dent, born at Warrenton, ’A*as the son of 
Richard McAllister Smith and Ellen Harris 
Blackwell, both members cf families connected 
with the educational develcpiTient cf Virginia. 
The father, a first cc-usin of Go'V. \Y2lliam Smith, 
1797-1887 [g.c.l. was principal of the academy 
at War rent on, editor cf the Alexandria Ercning 
Sentinel and subsequently cf the Eidnnond 
Enquirer, and in his later life professor of natural 
sciences in Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. Willie Waugh, as he was kncnvn in his 
youth, was educated in his father's academy and 
in the Quaker Academy at Alexandria, Va., un- 
til the outbreak of the Ciiul War. He was re- 
jected twice for military service as a *1ittle boy 
in knee pants,’’ but in 1862 was accepted as a 
volunteer. He served in the Confederate army 
until 1865, acting in intenmls as reporter of the 
Confederate Senate for his fatherY paper, the 
Enquirer, and rejoining his regiment at the be- 
ginning of each campaign. He was wounded at 
Seven Pines, at Sharpsburg and at Gettysburg, 
and kept through his larer life the little diar>% 
with embedded bullet, that saved his life on one 
occasion. 

In 1867 entered the L^niversit^’ of Virginia 
and completed the course in I^atin in one year, 
which according to accepted custom gave Mm 
the right to be a "‘graduate of the University of 
Virginia.” The next year he went to Randolph- 
Macon College, and graduated in Greek in one 
year. He taught a year in Lane’s University 
School in Richmond, returning to Randolph- 
Macon in 1870 and graduating with the degree 
of A.M. in 1871. From 1871 to 1874 served 
as co-principal of Bethel Academy and as its 
principal from 1874 to 1878. Then called to Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, he occupied there, suc- 
cessively, the chairs of mental and moral philos- 
ophy, (jreek, and Latin. While professor of 
Latin in 1886 he was elected president of the col- 
lege. He soon tecame convinced that honest 
college WQik was impossible while colleges io 
the South Tvere admitting totally unprepared 
students with the sole requirement that they te 
sixteen years old. To prepare shidents especially 
for Randolph-Macon College, in 1890 he estab- 
lished an academy at Bedford City, Va., and an- 
c^her in 1892 at Front Royal In scholastic 
requirements, in training of faculty, and in build- 
ing and equipincnt, the two academies were the 
stmidard toward which the state moved and 
wMch in many particiilars only the best of the 
racxieni Virginia Mgti schools Imvc equaled* 

At fee time of his inauguratiem m prcsiifart 
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of Randolpfi-^Macon Colleg-e, the state had five 
colleges and two universities for men, but not a 
single standard college fcr women. He wrote in 
1890 : wish to establish in \'irginia a col- 

lege where our young women may obtain an edu- 
cation equal to that given in our best colleges for 
young men and under environments in harmony 
with the highest ideals of womanhood’' (Har- 
manson, post, p. 6). With this end in view he 
launched plans that year for the erection of Ran- 
doIph-lIacoB Woman’s College at Lynchburg. 
Formally opened in 1893, was the first wom- 
an's college in the South to be given general 
academic recognition. In the Anmml Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for 1907 it was named 
as one of the three Southern institutions on the 
accepted list. Serving as president until his 
death. Smith steadily enlarged the plant, secured 
an endowment, and saw the enrollment grow to 
nearly 600. From 1897 he was also chancellor 
of the Randolph-Macon System. That year he 
caused to be established an institute for girls 
at Danville. During his administration at the 
Woman's College he was bitterly attacked for 
having the college enrolled on the ‘^accepted list” 
of the Carnegie Foundation, which required that 
trustees ^‘should remain free from control of any 
other body.” The college board of trustees was 
a self-perpetuatipg body, but had been closely 
identified with the Virginia conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. After en- 
during the attack of certain Afethodist leaders 
for two years. Smith agreed to the passage of a 
resolution by the board itself that elections of 
trustees be approved by the Methodist confer- 
ences in Virginia. Accordingly, the college with- 
drew from the Carnegie list. 

Smith was twice married, first, to Ella Jones, 
of Richmond, on Oct. i, 1869; and after her 
death to Marion Love Howison of Alexandria, 
on Jan. 27, 1875. He had no children. Quick in 
thought and plan, physically and mentally ener- 
getic, he was tireless in work, devoted in purpose, 
inspiring in leadership. He even sold his own 
home to speed up an endowment subscription. 
He lived up to his own motto, "*What must be 
dcme, can be done” (Harmanson, p. 40). He 
worked out for the South new standards of sec- 
onckry education for boys and of higher edu- 
caticm for women. 


/ ^ Rmiaiph Macon Coil 

h^'^riaansoii, “Recollections of Br, 
® 0f Ilamiolph-Mmcm Woman': 

Coft, If 1 7 “Raadolph-Macon Woman 

M Jnly-S<5>t., CW:.-D«. 1923; R. E 

BiUbtta of Rm^lfh-Macem W^omm’s CoB., April 
iWi; Cainegje Fomdatioo for foe Advancement oi 


Teaching, Fourth Annual Report of the President and 
of the Treasurer (igog) ; L. G. Tyler, ed.,Men of Mark 
in Va., voL I ( igo6)_ ; Who’s Who in America, 1912-13 ; 
Tzmes-Dispafch (Riclimond), Nov. 30, 1912; L. M. sl 
Price, _ The Sydncy-Smiih and Clagctt-Price Genealogy 
(1927); family manuscripts in the possession of J. F. 
Howison, Richmond, Va., and R. C. Howison, Raleigh 
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SMITH, WINCHELL (Apr. 5, 1871-June 10, 
^933} f playwright, director, was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., son of William Brown and Virginia 
(Thrall) Smith. His father, a nephew of John 
Brown, 1800-1859 [g.t'.], owned a flour, grain, 
and feed store. Educated in the Hartford public 
schools, young Winchell rejected college and 
enrolled in the school of acting at the Lyceum 
Theatre (later the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts) in New York City. Upon comple- 
tion of his course in 1892, he found sporadic 
emplojnnent for a decade as actor and stage 
manager, without attracting much attention, 
though he acted with William Gillette in Secret 
Sendee. It was not until 1904, wHen with Arnold 
Daly [^.z'.] he produced in New York a series 
of plays by George Bernard Shaw, that he be- 
came prominent The first, Candida, was pro- 
duced with $1,000 lent by William Gillette and, 
with those that followed, started the Shaw vogue 
in America. Two years later, in collaboration 
with Byron Ongley, Smith tried his own hand 
at pla>wnting with a dramatization of George 
Barr McCutcheon's Brewste/s Millions , which 
he also directed and which was a popular suc- 
cess. Thereafter he gave up acting entirely, and 
became a dramatist and director. His other orig- 
inal plays were The Fortune Hunter and The 
Ofdy Son; all the rest were done in collabora- 
tion. With Victor Mapes he wrote My Little 
Friend, The New Henrietta, and The Boom- 
erang; with Paul Armstrong Via Wire- 

less; with John E. Hazzard, Turn to the Right; 
with Tom Cushing, Thank You; with Augustin 
McHugh, Officer 666; and with Frank Bacon 
the actor, Lightnm*, which was one of the 
greatest popular successes ever produced in 
America. 

He also acted as **^play doctor” for numerous 
other scripts and almost always directed any 
play he worked on, as well as plays by other 
authors, notably Frank Craven's The First Year, 
which ran for over 700 performances on Broad- 
way* Because of his skill in gauging public taste 
and his ability as a director, the percentage of 
popular successes on his list was phenomenally 
high ; in consequence, his services, at a high fee, 
were for twaity years in great demand, which 
no doubt explains why he wrote so few plays 
entirely alone. Practically all the plays he 
worked on, however, were coinedies in the Amer- 
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ican tradition of cliaracter types, broad effects, 
brisk dialogue, a “wliolesome^^ atmospbere, and 
a sentimental ending. They added nothing to 
the development of a serious native drama nor 
were they experimenta! in technique, but they 
were of their kind theatrically expert and un- 
failingly entertaining. Though he rose to fame 
as a producer of Shaw, Smith never in his own 
pi ay writing betrayed any Shavian influence* 
One of his quaintest character creations %vas 
"‘George Spelvin,” In an early Smith production 
an actor w’ho “doubled’^ Avas given a second 
name, George Spelvin, on the program ; there- 
after the name appeared in the cast of every play 
with which Smith was associated, till many thea- 
tre-goers thought there actually was such a per- 
son* Smith married Grace Spencer of Troy, hT. 
Y,, on Bee. 20, 1895. They had no children. 
After his successes began to mount he purchased 
an estate in Farmington, Conn., close to the town 
of his birth, and gave much time to its extensive 
development. His fortune was now ample, and 
he w^as with increasing difficult}’ tempted from 
his country acres to Broadway ; the last play he 
staged was The Vinegar Tree in 1930. He died 
leaving an estate estimated at a million and a 
half, a share of which was willed as a trust fund 
for the care of needy actors and dramatists. 
Though so successful a man of the theatre, he 
never lost a boyish bright simplicity and a cer- 
tain Yankee tang. His smooth, alert face, behind 
eyeglasses, was that of a keen and kindly ob- 
server, without an actor’s wTinkle or a worried 
managerial scowl. He was soft and pleasant 
spoken, with a dry but kindly wit, and he was 
universally liked both by his colleagues in the 
theatre and his neighbors in the country. The 
writing of popular plays was easy for him, his 
worldly affairs were uniformly successful, and 
he liv^ pleasantly by giving pleasure. 

lAccording to one account — W. R. Cutter, cd., 
GeneaL and Family Mist, of the State of Conn, 
vol- II, p. 617 — Smith's name was originally William 
Brown Smith. See Who's Who in Am-erico, 1932-33 J 
Who in the Theatre (1933); Ckriftian Sci. 
Monitor (Boston), Sept. 26, 1916; Y. F. Times, Mar. 
26, pt. 2, Nov. 19, pt 5, and Dec. 10, 1916, 2; 

Hartford Conrant, Apr. 19, i 93 A P** » obituaries in 

Hartford Courant and N. F. Times, June ii, 1933-1 

W.P.E. 

SMITH, XANTHIJS RUSSELL (Feb. 26, 

1839-Dec. 2, 1929), painter, was bom in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the son of Russel! Smith [q,v,’] and 
Mary Priscilla (Wilson) Smith. Educated at 
home and at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he studied medicine frem 1856 to 18^ 
and gave particular attention to anatomy, he 
had his art training at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
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emy of the Fine Arts, at the Royal Academy in 
London, and in Europe. He received his first 
commissio-n for a landscape at sixteen. 

Although listed in the family Bible as Xanthus 
Russell Smith he did not use his middle name 
until he enlisted at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in which he served under Samuel Francis 
du Pont and took part in Farragufis op- 

erations during the capture of I^Iobile. After the 
war he painted pictures cf many important naval 
engagements and land battles. Among these are 
"‘Surrender cf the Tennessee V ‘‘Sinking of the 
Cumberland V and “Attack on Fort Fisher” in 
the permanent collection cf the Penn»ylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts; ‘"Monitor and Mer- 
and ‘‘Kearsage and Alabama'' in the 
Union League of Philadelphia; and “Pickett’s 
Last Charge at Gettysburg” in the John Wana- 
maker collection. He also painted a picture of 
“John Burns’ July First at Gettysburg,” a por- 
trait of John Burns in civilian dress, and por- 
traits from life of blaj. Francis Wister, Gen. 
Rush Shippen Huidekoper, and Joshua Law- 
rence Chamberlain [f.r,]. Among his other 
paintings are “The Treaty Elm” in the Bank of 
North America, Philadelphia, and portraits of 
Washington and Walt Whitman, and several of 
Lincoln, whom he greatly admired, one of them 
being in the possession of the Uniem League of 
Philadelphia, On June 19, 1S79, married 
Mary Binder, daughter of George A. Binder of 
Philadelphia, by whom he had a daughter and 
two sons. Private collectors acquired many of 
his landscapes and marines, the latter painted off 
the Maine coast, where he maintained a summer 
home on an island in Casco Bay. In winter he 
lived at Edgehill, Pa., and worked in his Phila- 
delphia studio, turning especially to portraiture 
in his last years. After an illness of several years 
he died at his home in Edgehill and was buried 
in Ivy Hill Cemetery. 

ENecrology ia The New Intemat Yemt Booh, 1929 ; 
Pa. Acad, of the Fine Arts, Descrifftive Cai. of the 
Permanent Colls. (1902) ; ohitmries m Am. Art Ann., 
1930, Arf Digest, mid-Titc., 19^9, Ledger (PMk.), 

Feb. 27, Dtc. 4, 1929, and N. F. Times, Dec. 4, 1929 ; 
mfonnation from Mary B. Smitli, Smith’s 'wisfcw.] 

D. G. 

SMOHALLA (c. 1815-1907), Indian prophet 
and founder of ffie Dreamer religion, was chief 
of a sroal! tribe related to the Nez Perces* the 
Wanapum or Soktdk, which inhabited the legicm 
around Priest Rapids on the Columbia River, 
Yakima Coimty, \¥ash. Scot after 1850 he 
adiieved local edebrity as a mediciiie mam la 
the Yakima War of 1855-56 the mystical Wwf 
in dreaias t!»t he was inspiring aiefal ia «- 
conragiiig tiie Indiaii hostility to ti» white mao* 
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His new prominence brought him the jealous 
enmity of Closes, a neighboring chief, who pro- 
Tcked a quarrel. In the resulting fight Smohalla, 
badly wounded, was left on the field for dead. 
However, he partially revived, made his way to 
a boat on the Columbia River, and cast himself 
adrift- Rescued by white men, he was afraid to 
return to the hatred of his rival,, so set out on 
romantic wanderings dowm the Pacific coast 
into l^dexico and then through xArizona, Utah, 
Xevada, and back home. There he reappeared as 
one miraailously resurrected from the dead The 
resulting prestige and his new knowledge he 
used with skilful oratory and canny prophecy to 
gain, by 1872, a wide following. Though short, 
bald-headed, and almost hunchbacked, he pos- 
sessed a high forehead, bright, intelligent eyes, 
and above all a fluent tongue. The Dreamer re- 
ligion developed by him and his apostles ap- 
pealed to Indians wdo, circumscribed and regu- 
lated, harassed by %vhite encroachments and 
attacks, and with a life of hunting and fishing 
ever harder, were near despair. It taught that 
the Indians alone were the real people, that the 
whites, the negroes, and the Chinese were later 
created by Saghalee Tyee, “The Great Chief 
Above, to punish them for their apostasy from 
ancient customs. They had only to live as their 
fathers had lived and to follow the Dreamer 
rituals in order to get the aid of cataclysmic 
forces of nature and the resurrection of the 
myriad hordes of Indian dead to drive out or to 
suppress these interlopers. The ritual, based on 
Indian custom with additions gathered from 
military parades, Roman Catholic ceremonial, 
and Mormon practices, so utilized the hypnotic 
influence of beaten drums, ringing bells, and 
rhythmic dancing, as to bring visions and ex- 
altation. All the Indian conflicts with the gov- 
ernment in this region derived inspiration from 
Dramer doctrines. Chief Joseph and his people 
during the tension with authority that eventu- 
ated in the Nez Perce war of 1877 were greatly 
influenced, especially through Smohalla's apos- 
tle, TcK>hulhu!sote, though Smohalla himself was 
persuaded to peaceful submissio-n. Later this 
religicm was considered to be the principal check 
to civiliziRg influences and the peaceful accept- 
ance of land restrictions, and it maintained an 
importent Infiamce for some time after the deafii 
erf Smohalla. 

Mooiiegr, **Tlie Ghost Dance Religion,'* F«tr- 
iemih Awm, B»r. (yf ^Amer, Eth^&gy^ pt, :2 

(18^} ; of the Commisd^onir of Indian Atairj 

. . . if 70 (^870), 1^, so, S4» r^Kjrt of A. B. Meacham 
of &e Oregw M|crintenfe,cy ; Ihid. . . . xBpi ( 1S92) j 
O, O. Howard, Mra Piwri Jompk e^. m, 8-^. 

4S~48p 64-675 Si -^3 ; I, W. MacMurmy, ‘‘Hie Dream- 
os/* tmm. -wrf. XI (1887); E. L. 
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Huggins, “Smohalla/’ Overland Monthly^ Feb. 1891 ; 
S. I. Crowder, “The Dreamers,” Ibid., Dec. 1913.] 

R.A.W. 

SMYTH, ALBERT HENRY (June 18, 1863- 
May 4, 1907), educator, author, and editor, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Wil- 
liam Clarke and Adelaide (Suplee) Smyth. He 
studied in the public schools of Philadelphia and 
graduated from the Central High School in 
1882. After two years of desultory work on 
local newspapers, and some time as assistant 
librarian in the Mercantile Library, he was en- 
gaged in 1885 to catalogue books at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., where he 
found opportunity to pursue certain seminar 
courses in 1885-86, and in February 1887 re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. extra ordinem. Elect- 
ed professor of English language and literature 
at the Central High School of Philadelphia in 
1886, from 1893 till his death he was head of the 
department- He never married. Instead he 
showed a rare devotion to cultural pursuits. His 
active and versatile mind found an outlet in 
writing and in lecturing, especially in courses 
arranged by the Free Library of Philadelphia 
and by the University Extension Society. En- 
thusiasm for his subject, ready wit, a fine pres- 
ence, a beautiful voice, and a natural gift of 
eloquence made him an imusually pleasing 
speaker. Among his earlier volumes were Amer- 
ican Literature (1889), Philadelphia Maga- 
zines and Their Contributors (1892), and Bay- 
ard Taylor (1896) in the American Men of Let- 
ters series ; he edited Edmund Barkers Letter to 
a Noble Lord (1898) and Pope: the Iliad oj 
Homer (1899) . At the age of twenty he had be- 
come one of a small group of youths who founded 
Chakespeariana, which he continued to edit un- 
til 1886 ; later in his writing, teaching, and lec- 
turing he did valuable service in encouraging a 
wider interest in Shakespeare and became 
known as a student of Shakespeare and his coim- 
try. Every summer after 18^ he spent abroad, 
studying in foreign libraries and establishing 
lasting friendships with some of the leading 
scholars of the time. In addition to his Shake- 
speare' s Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre ( 1898) , 
a revision of seminar studies made at Johns 
Hopkins, he wrote a critical and historical in- 
troduction to a translation of Eawdet into mod- 
ern Greek and published numerous reviews 
of modem Greek translations of Shakespeare. 
Upon invitation be even superintended a produc- 
tion of Hamlet at Phalerum, Greece. 

In 1887 he was dected to the American Philo- 
sc^hi'Cal Society, as a delegate of which he de- 
livered a Latin oration at Glasgow cm the oc- 
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casion of the 450th anniversary of the university. 
Two of his memorial addresses were published 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Memorial Volume I (1900), one on 
Henry Phillips^ the other on Daniel Garrison 
Brinton [qqcc.J. It was undoubtedly through 
his interest in the Society that the most notable 
undertaking of his life developed, the publication 
of the Writings of Benjamin FrarMitt (10 vols., 
1905-07). The American Philosophical Society 
had long had in its possession the most valuable 
collection in existence of Franklin's manuscripts, 
more than 13,000 documents in nine languages, 
and when plans were begun for the celebra- 
tion of the bicentenary of Franklin's birth it 
was thought that ‘'a revised and authoritative 
edition of his Works might be possibly the best 
and most enduring monument” to his memory 
( Writings of Benjamin Franklin, vol. I, p. viii). 
There had been three previous editions of Frank- 
lin’s writings. William Temple Franklin in 1818 
had produced an edition of his grandfather’s 
ivorks that was neither adequate nor satisfac- 
tory; Jared Sparks [g.tt] had saved many valu- 
able papers from oblivion, but had tampered 
ruthlessly with spelling, grammar, style, and 
even substance ; John Bigelow [g.rt] had not had 
available material that later came to light and 
occasionally accepted the defective transcripts 
of Sparks- Smyth's edition w^as made with as- 
siduous and painstaking care that involved his 
personal examination of practically all the 
known documents in Europe and America, a 
careful study of eighteenth-century newspapers, 
and the examination of many of Franklin's 
private papers that had never before fallen into 
the hands of an editor. As a result of his exten- 
sive and thorough research he published 385 let- 
ters and 40 articles that had not appeared in 
previous editions, and from the discovery of 
many missing leaves was enabled to restore let- 
ters hitherto '^mutilated” or ‘incomplete.” Every 
document was faithfully reprinted frem the orig- 
inal, “every point, capital letter, and eccentricity 
of spelling loyally preserved’' in accordance with 
the desires of Franklin, who had urged his print- 
er to observe ‘‘strictly the Italkking, CapilaHing 
and Pointing” {Ihid., p. ix). There were added 
a bibliography of printed material, an analysis 
of Franklin's writings, and an extensive index. 
In both the editing and annotating of this ati- 
thoritative edition Smyth displayed great literary 
skill, historical accuracy, and gc»d judgment 
In 1906 he was dwrorated by the French govern- 
ment with the insignia of the Eegi-Gm of Honor 
wken he sfK>ke with marked distinction as die 
represmtative of the United States at the '<fcdi- 
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cation of a statue of Franklin in Paris. His 

plans to write a life of Franklin and to edit the 
writings of George Washington were frustrated 
by his sudden death in Germantown, Pa., of 
Bright’s disease. On the day of his funeral the 
schools of Stratford-on-Avon were closed as a 
mark of respect. A portrait of him, painted by 
James B. Sword, is in the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

[See Who’s Who in Amcricts, 1*506—07; F, S. Ed- 
monds, The Early Life of Albert Henry Smyth, yitk 
Ciass iigiz'i, in Hist. Scr. of the Assooistevi Alvmni of 
the Central High Schoel^of Phila. ; J. G.^ Rosengarten, 
in^ Proc. Am. Pkilcsopklcal Scr., vol, XLVI {igoy/i 
Wiiliam Winter, Old Friends i 1909*. pp. 309-3*7; A. 
S. Henry, in Book Xezi's Mont My, July 1907; AJbert 
Mordell, in Barnn'eU Buii., Mar, 1934; R. E. Thomp- 
son, ibid., Oct, 1934; obit, notice in Pub. Ledger 
(Phiia.), May 5, 1907. Smyth himself gives an cxcel- 
laat account of Ms editorship in IFritings of Benjamin 
Franklin, vol. I 1 1905).] L.h, 

SMYTH, ALEXANDER (1765-Apr. 17, 
1830), soldier, congressman, was bem in the 
island of Rathlin off the coast of Ireland and 
was brought as a child to Virginia by his father, 
the Rev. Adam Smyth, who became rector of 
the Episcopal parish of Botetourt, at Fincasile, 
Botetourt County. Here Alexander grew up 
during the American Revolution. He completed 
his preparatory studies at home, read law, and 
w''as appointed deputy clerk of Botetourt County 
when he wras twenty years old. He was licensed 
in 1789 and began practice at Abingdon, Va. In 
January 1791, he married Nancy Binkley of 
Wythe County, and the next year established his 
home there, where he maintained a practice un- 
til his death. He was the father of two sons and 
two daughters. In 1792, 1796, 1801-02, and 
1804-08, he served in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, and in 1808-09 in the state Senate. 

Meanvrhile, July 8, 1808, President Jefferson 
had commisstoned him colonel of the Southwest 
Virginia rifle regiment, and on July 6, 1812, upon 
the outbreak of war with Great Britain, he was 
appointed inspector-general with the rank of 
brigadier-general, United States Army. In this 
year he publish^ed Eegulatiam far the Field Ex- 
ercise, Mamemres, and Condmei af the Infmtry 
af the United States. At his own request he w'as 
given command of a brigade of regulars ordered 
to Niagara for the projected iir^sion of Canada, 
Here he quarreled with his superior officer, Gen- 
Stephm Van Rensselaer [f.F.] of the New York 
militia, as to whether the crossing into Canada 
shoulci be made atxsve or below the Falls. Van 
Rensselaer, withewt the cooperation of Smyth, 
attonpted to ctc»s below, failed for lack of sup- 
port by his own forces, and was relicred of his 
ccMumand at Ms own request. His fcrce ww 
thoi turned over to Smyffi, who toA coauwai 
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at Buffalo, Oct. 24, 1812, and issued a boastfiil 
and confident address promising: immediate con- 
quest of Canada. On Kov. 25 he gave orders to- 
prepare for crossing, at Black Rock, above Buf- 
falo. Two detachments crossed successfully on 
the moriiing of Xov. 28, but by that afternoon 
it was discovered that only 1,200 of the 4,500 
men could be embarked on the boats from tlie 
navy yard; Smyth, probably correctly, refused 
to risk fighting with less than 3,000 men, and 
a council of war decided to abandon the project. 
After one more attempt to cross, Dec. i, the ill- 
organized, untrained, and ill-equipped army dis- 
solved. One of Smyth’s subordinates, Peter B. 
Porter in command of volunteers, pub- 

lished a letter in the Buffalo Gaaeite (Dec. 8, 
1812), attributing the failure to the cowardice of 
Smyth, who challenged him, but after an ex- 
change of shots on Grand Island the two men 
shook hands and came back to Black Rock un- 
hurt Smyth suffered much just ridicule for his 
bombast and much unjust condemnation for his 
failure. His answer to a committee of citizens 
of 'western Xew York (dated Dec. 3, 1812; see 
Severance, post, p. 235), in w'hich he laid the 
blame on the miserable condition of the army 
and the lack of soldierly spirit in the troops, de- 
scribed the conditions correctly. 

He asked permission to visit his family in the 
winter of 1812-13, which was granted by Dear- 
born. Before his leave expired, by an act of Con- 
gress reorganizing the staff, he w'as ‘legislated 
out” of the army. He sent a petition to Congress, 
couched in somew'hat sentimental terms, asking 
that his name be replaced on the list of officers, 
that he might ‘‘die, if Heaven wills it, in the 
defence of his country’^ (Annals of Congress, 13 
Cong., I Sess., p. 807), but no action was taken 
in the matter. His own people in Virginia re- 
tained their confidence in him, however, and sent 
him to the House of Delegates, 1816-17 and 
1826-27, and to every Congress, except the Nine- 
teenth (1825-27), from 1817 until his death. In 
his later years he wrote An Exphmtwn of the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John (1^5). 
In 1811 had appeared Speeches Delivered by 
Alexander Smyth, in the House of Deleg dies 
and at the Bar. He died at Washington, and was 
buri^ in the Ccwgressional Cemetery. 


EFor AetAes of Smyth’s career see Goodridge Wil- 
am, Smytk Cemnty Mist, md Tretditioms (1932) ; F. H 
SmtsmMst, **The 'Case of Gen. Alexander Smytli/’ Bmf- 
Misi. S&€. Pubs., vol XVIII (1^14) ; and T. N 
of an Old Stager z Apocalyp® 
SmytheC Bsrpm^s Mem MmtMy Mag.Jtmt 1874. Tht 
Ntagap is printed in Heaekiah Giles’s 

WftMy iSia-Mar. 1813, and in m 

Rm of the Cf. 5 ., pt, 3, TOl II C1B14). Hie treat 
of Saytfe %• tfee maior idstorians is nniforml] 
ania-itoraMe; s«e Heory AAtas, Hitt, ef the V. S. A. 
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vol. VI (i8go) ; J. B. McMaster, Hist, of the People 
of the U. S., vol. IV (copr. 1895); James Schonler, 
Hist, of the U. S. A., vol. II (copr. 1 882 j ; B. J. Lossing, 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of i 8 ie ( 18681. 
See also Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1938) ; Daily National 
Intelligencer, Apr. 19, 1830 ; Richmond Enquirer, Apr. 
^3, 1830. Copies of Smyth’s speeches and family MSS. 
are in the possession of R. P. Johnson, Wytheviile, 
Va.] J.E.W. 

SMYTH, EGBERT COFFIN (Aug. 24, 1829- 
Apr. 12, 1904), Congregational clergyman, pro- 
fessor at Andover Theological Seminary, was 
born in Brunswick, Me., the son of William 
Smyth [q.v.l, professor of mathematics at Bow- 
doin College, and Harriet Porter (Coffin) ; 
Newman Smyth [g.z'.] was a brother. Egbert 
attended Dummer Academy at Byfield, Mass., 
and was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1848. 
He taught at Farmington, N. H., 1848-49, ivas 
tutor in Greek at Bowdoin, 1849-51, and grad- 
uated at Bangor Theological Seminary in 1853. 
The year following he studied theology at An- 
dover and then for two years 'was professor of 
rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin. He was or- 
dained at Brunswick on July 22, 1856, and 
served as Collins Professor of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion at Bowdoin from 1856 to 1862. 
After a year spent in the study of theology at 
Berlin and Halle he was appointed Brown Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Andover and 
so continued for the rest of his life. He was also 
lecturer on pastoral theology, 1863-68, and presi- 
dent of the faculty, 1878-96. 

He was a leader in the foundation, in 1884, of 
the Andover Reznew, a magazine conducted by 
the faculty in the interest of the interpretation 
of the old theological standards in the light of 
modern scholarship. In 1886 he and four other 
professors were brought to trial by the board of 
visitors for ideas expressed in the Reziew, and 
Smyth was removed from his chair of instruc- 
tion. The trustees, who sustained the faculty, 
appealed to the supreme court of Massachusetts, 
which, Oct 28, 1891, set aside the verdict of the 
board of visitors on technical grounds. A second 
trial before the board, the following year, result- 
ed in the case being dismissed. As a member of 
the prudential committee of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions Sm)dh 
steadily championed the right of liberal interpre- 
tation standards, during the controversies in the 
eighties over the qualifications of candidates for 
appointment to the mission field. He did not 
affirm, as he was charged with doing, the doc- 
trine of “future probation/’ but he did believe 
and teach that no eschatology could stand which 
limited God’s redemptive purpose. This con- 
troversy was finally ended in 1893 by the board’s 
adoption of a modem policy. 
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His especial interest in the field of ecclesiasti- 
cal history v:as the deTelopment of Christian 
thought, which he pursued by the historical 
rather than the dcgniatic method. His favorite 
field was the f rst three centuries, through which 
he traced the growth of the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and the divinity of Christ with great detail 
and scholarly tlioroughness. The other major 
domain of his interest was the religious thought 
of the eighteenth century, with especial refer- 
ence to Jonathan Edwards. While Smyth pro- 
duced no books, he w^as the author of many pub- 
lished sermons and a large number of scholarly- 
monographs, the more important of which are: 
Value of the Study of Church History in Minis- 
ierial Education (1874); 'The Change of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s Day,” in Sabbath Essays 
(1880), edited by W. C. Wood; Recent Exca- 
vations in Ancient Christian Cemeteries ( 1882) ; 
Progressit^e Orthodoxy (1886), and The Di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ (1893), in collaboration 
with the other editors of the Andover RrJea?; 
Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards j 
reprinted from Proceedings of the American 
Aniiqmrian Society (n.s., vol. X, 1896) ; The 
Prei'alent View in the Ancient Church of the 
Purpose of the Death of Jesus Christ (1900) 5 
'‘Influence of Jonathan Edwards on the Spir- 
itual Life of New England,” in Jonathan Ed- 
wards; a Retrospect (1901), edited by H. N. 
Gardiner. He also prepared, in collaboration 
with Prof. C. J. H. Ropes, The Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism (1879), a translation 
of Gerhard Uhlhorn’s work, and edited Obser- 
vations Concerning the Scripture (Economy of 
the Trinity and Covenant of Redemption 
(1880), by Jonathan Edwards. 

Smyth w’-as a member of several historical so- 
cieties, a trustee and overseer of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and a trustee of Dummer and Abbot acad- 
emies. His nature was rich and sympathetic and 
his manner, quiet and self-effacing ; but his in- 
domitable will caused him to stand Arm for his 
convictions. His wife, whom he married Aug. 
12, 1857, was Eliaabeth Bradford, daughter of 
Rev. 'William Theodore Dwight of Portland, 
Me., and a descendant of Jonathan Edwards: 
they had no children. 

[Congregatioml Year-Bmk, 1905: Congregatimai- 
ist, Apr. 23, 1904; Amiewer Theologicai Sem,, Necral- 
agy, 1903-04 ; Frac. Mass. Hist, Soc„, 2 ser,, vol. XVIH 
(1905); Pmc. Am. Amtigwsrkm S<>c.,^ns. vol XVI 
(1905), with full list of Smylli’s publications; E. Y, 
Hincks, ‘‘Rev. Egb^ Cofes Smyth, D.D., New 

Bng. Hist &md Gmeai. Reg., Jan. 1905^ also printed 
separatdy (1904) ; H, P. Dewey, Address M the Pres- 
mtatim of the Fortrmi of Fmfessm’ Smyth t& A»ihwer 
Theai&gisal Seminmy The Andover Case 

( 18S7) ; C. A. Bartol, The Andc^mr BoMiPs Burst 
(188a).] E.T.P. 
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SMYTH, JOHN HENRY fjub’ 1844- 

Sept 5, 1908). negro lawyer, diplomat, and edu- 
cator, ovas born in Richmond, Va.. the son of 
Sully and .Ann Eliza Goo.de } Siryth. His fa- 
ther was a slave ovho had been bought from liis 
master for $i.8oo by his free-born wife. Sirxe 
she could not set her husband free under the 
Virginia law, she willed him to her son. When 
eight years old John was sent to Philadelphia to 
be educated. He attended Quaker schools until 
the death of his father in 1S57. -when he was 
obliged to go to work. He is said to have been 
the first colored newsbo^c in Philadelphia and he 
also did errands for a dry-goods store. In 1858. 
when only fourteen, he entered the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, the first col- 
ored student admitted there : later, after he had 
met with fair success as a landscape and flgure 
painter, he was made a member. 

In 1859 he became a student in the Institute 
for Colored Youth, from which he was grad- 
uated on May 4, 1862. He then taught in the 
Philadelphia public schools and at Wilkes-Barre 
and Pottsville. In 1S65 he went to England with 
the intention of studying for the stage under Ira 
Aldridge [g.n.] , the negro actor. The latter died 
unexpectedly so that Smyth was unable to carry 
out his plan, W'hile in London he supported 
himself by giving Shakespearian readings. Re- 
turning to the United States in 1869, he entered 
Howard University Law School, Washington, 
D. C., and became a clerk, first in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and later, in the Census Bureau. 
On Dec. 24, 1870, he married Fannie E. Ship- 
pen, by whom he had a son and a daughter. In 
1872 Smyth graduated frem Howard Univer- 
sity and was made cashier of the Wiimingto-n 
(N. C.) branch of the Freedtnen’s Savings & 
Trust Company of Washington. After the fail- 
ure of this institution in 1874. he practised law 
and in 1875 was a delegate to the state consti- 
tutional convention. In 1876 he 'worked for the 
nomination and election of President Hayes. As 
a reward for these activities fee was appointed, 
May 23, 1878, minister resident and consul gen- 
eral in Liliria, which position, with one brief 
mtermission, he held until Sept, ii, 1885. He 
proved himself a thoroughly com^tent diplo- 
mat, and wrote some excellent dispatches on 
conditiems in Liberia (sec Foreign RiMtims of 
the United States, 1879-83). 

For some years following his return to the 
United States he was engaged in the real estate 
business in Washington. This he relittc|iiisli«i 
to become editor of the i?e|orffier^ of Ric!imc»d» 
Va. Learning that delinquent color«i boys were 
being sent to penal institatioas 10 
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wireie they soon became hardened criminals, as 
the crowning work of bis life be secured the 
establishment in 1897 of the Virginia Manual 
Labor School at Hanover, the necessary funds 
being contributed by Xortbern and Southern 
philanthropists. It was opened Sept 12, 1899, 
and tmtii his death Smyth was in charge of the 
institation, which has always been conducted on 
the lines laid down by him (see his article, ‘'Ne- 
gro Criminality,'" in the Soufheni Workman, 
November 1900). He was a handsome member 
of his race, dark in color with a fine head and 
regular features. He was large and portly, wore 
a moustache and a short tufted beard, and was 
courtly in manners. 

[W. J. Simmons, Men of Mark (1887) ; Notts Lead- 
i?r ^(Ridimond, Va.), Sept. $, 1908; Times-Dispatch 
(RIclimoiid), Sept. 6, 1908; SoMthem IVorkman, Oct. 
igo8; data supplied by a daughter, Mrs. Clara Smyth 
Taliaferro.] H. G.V. 

SMYTH, JULIAN KENNEDY (Aug.8, 

185 6- Apr. 4, 1921), minister of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, was born at New York City, 
the son of Joseph Kennedy and Julia Gabriella 
(Ogden) Smyth. He came of colonial stock, 
which on the paternal side was Loyalist, and on 
the maternal, Revolutionary. An ancestor, Fran- 
cis Lewis [g.r.], was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Julian's childhood years were 
spent in France; in America, he was educated 
under private tutors in his parents" home, “Bos- 
cobel/" Fordham. Through his mother — her 
sister was Anna Cora (Ogden) Mowatt [g.r.] 
— ^the youth inherited dramatic talent, and was 
attracted about equally to the theatre, journal- 
ism, and the ministry^ As a student at Urbana 
University, Urbana, Ohio, however, he decided 
for the ministry, and went there in 1877 to the 
New-Church Theological School, then situated 
at Waltham, Mass. 

That same year he began his ministry at Port- 
land, Me., and on Nov. 22 married Winogene 
Horr, of Urbana ; two daughters were born to 
them. In 1882 he was called to the Roxbury 
(Mass.) Society of the New Church. During a 
ministry of sixteen years there he was also an 
editor (1894-98) of the New-Church Review^ 
and published two books, Footprints of the Xazr- 
iow* (1^6) and Holy Names (1891). A visit to 
Palestine and Egypt in the year 1892 added to 
his vividness as an expositor of the Bible. His 
abilities as an executive and his gift of leader- 
ship can*; to wider notice when, in 1898, he un- 
dertook the pastorate of the New York Society, 
where he served for the remaining twenty-three 
years 'Of his life. He was elected presiding min- 
ister d 'tte state ass-ociatioo in and, in 
1911, presiteit of the 'General CcKivcntion of the 
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New Jerusalem in the United States of America, 
sendng in both positions to the end of his life. 
In the latter office he exerted a marked construc- 
tive influence throughout the Church he served. 
Even in the disturbing years of the World War, 
his energy and spirit brought unprecedented 
solidarity to the organization. A national sus- 
taining fund was established, the liturgy was 
made uniform, and a campaign launched for the 
more adequate endowment of Urbana Univer- 
sity. He was instrumental in arranging for the 
preparation of a new hymnal for the Church, to 
which he himself made a number of contribu- 
tions. In connection with his parish he directed 
a mission, '‘Kennedy House.'" He also found 
time for writing and published Swedenborg 
( 1911), a stirring address he had delivered the 
previous year at the Swedenborg Congress in 
London; Religion and Life (1911), the best 
illustration of his varied powers as a preacher; 
The Heart of the War (1914) ; Christian Cer- 
tainties of Belief (1916) ; and The Gist of Swe- 
denborg (1920), with W. F. Wunsch. He died 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

[W. O. Wheeler, The Ogden Family in America 
(1907); New-Church Messenger, June i, 19^1; New- 
Church Rev., July 1921 ; Jour, of the . . . General Con- 
zrention of the New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., 1909, 
1911 ; N- K Herdd, Apr. 6, 1921.] 

SMYTH, NEWMAN (June 25, 1843-Jan. 6, 
1925), Congregational clergy^man, theologian, 
was born in Brunswick, Me., the son of William 
Smyth iq.vr\, long professor of mathematics at 
Bowdoin College, and a brother of Egbert C. 
Smyth [g.r^]. His mother was Harriet Porter 
Coffin. Named by his parents Samuel Phillips 
Newman, he early dropped the first two appel- 
lations. At the age of twelve he entered Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and four years later, Bovr- 
doin College, from which he graduated in 1863. 
After a brief period as librarian and assistant 
teacher of mathematics in the naval academy at 
Newport, R. I,, he entered the Union army as a 
first lieutenant in the i6th Maine Volunteers 
and saw active service in the vicinity of Peters- 
Va., until the close of the Civil War. In 
1^7 he graduated from Andover Theological 
Seminary, and began his ministry in Providence, 
R. I., where he took charge of a mission con- 
nected with what was then the High Street Con- 
gregational Church, being ordained Jan. 29, 
1^868. A year later he went to Germany and 
pursued theological studies at the University of 
Berlin and the University of Halle. Upon his 
return he became pastor of the Congregational 
Oiurch at Bangor, Me., continuing as such un- 
til 1875, on Jttne 20, 1871, marrying Anm 
M. Ayer. In 1876 he assumed diarge of tibe 
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First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, 111 ., in which 
relationship he remained until 1882, when he 
was called to the pastorate of the First Church 
of Christ (Congregational), New Haven, Conn. 
After serving for twenty-six years he became 
pastor emeritus. In 1899 he was elected a fellow 
of Yale University, and was active in the affairs 
of that institution until his death. 

As a preacher Smyth^s appeal was to the 
thoughtful His sermons had literary style and 
were delivered with a quiet yet deep emotional 
intensity; but he had few oratorical gifts and 
never resorted to cheap expedients for popular 
effects. As a thinker and contributor to theo- 
logical development, however, he exerted a 
strong influence both in the United States and 
abroad. He had a keen, logical mind and, even 
in his college days, a passion for reality not in- 
hibited by fears of any kind. The New England 
theology as expounded by Prof. Edwards A. 
Park at Andover he repudiated as ortho- 

dox rationalism. His studies in Germany in- 
troduced him to modern Biblical criticism. He 
returned home to become one of the most con- 
structive theological writers of his generation. 
His first book, The Religious Feeling^ appeared 
in 1877. This was followed by Old Faiths in New 
Light ( 187S), The Orthodox Theology of T oday 
(1881), The Reality of Faith (1884), Christian. 
Facts and Forces (1887). In these his approach 
to spiritual truth is through a study of man in 
connection with his total environment, a method 
which, grounded in faith, ‘‘seeks to interpret re- 
sults in mind and history by following with 
patient investigation the processes of life through 
which they have come to be what they are" 
( Smyth, “Orthodox Rationalism,” Frinccfon Re- 
ziew. May 1882, p. 309). Upon the retirement 
of Professor Park from his chair at Andover in 
1881, Smyth was chosen by the trustees to suc- 
ceed him. Opposition to the appointment arose in 
the board of visitors, however, based on a state- 
ment in Smyth’s writings regarding eternal pun- 
ishment, and this opposition helped to precipitate 
the famous Andover controversy. His theologi- 
cal method caused him to welcome with enthusi- 
asm the results of modem science, and he be- 
came a student in the Y'ale bicdogical laboratory 
to gain better acquaintance with the scientific 
method and discoveries. The fruits of his studies 
appear in The Place af Death in Evolution 
( 1897 ) , Through Science io Faith ( 1^2) , Mod- 
em Belief im Imm&rt&iiiy (1910), CamfrucMve 
Naiund Theology (1913), and The Meamimg of 
Personal Life (1916). AncAer work, writtei- 
earlier for the International Theologi'Cal Library, 
Ckrisimn Eihks (1892), at mm took rank 
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among the leading treatments of that subject. 
During his later years he devoted himself with a 
zeal that no adverse winds could chill to the cause 
of church unicn, serving on various commis- 
sions and, in 1913, as chairman of a delegation 
to the Non-Conforniist Churches of Great Brit- 
ain in the interest of a world conference. He 
welcomed the modernist movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church as suggesting a possible future 
means of approach for the Catholic and Protes- 
tant bodies; his own activities were directed 
particularly to the union of the Congregational 
and Episcopal denominations. In 190S he pub- 
lished Passing Fro test arJisin and Commg Ca- 
tholicism; in 1919, with Williston Walker, Ap- 
proaches Towards Church Cnity; and in 1923, 
A Story of Church Unity. Shortly before his 
death, which occurred in New Haven, he fin- 
ished an autobiographical work. Recollections 
and Reflections (1926), 

IRecoUcctions, to which are apperided ccw.mcir.ora- 
tive addresses by B. W. Bacon. Peter Ainslie, and J. 
DeW. Perry ; Cen. Cat. of Bozzdom Coll, iigio) : Gen. 
Cat. of the Theological Scm. at Andoccr, Masc., jJrcA— 
igoS (n.d.) ; Who^s Ulio in America, 1054 - 55 : J. W. 
Buckhain, Progressire Religious Thought in America 
(igig); CongregationalistN^ri. zs, 1953 ; Xcar Haven 
Journal-Courier, Jan. 6, 7, 1955; personal aeqaaint- 

H. E. S. 

SMYTH, THOMAS (June 14, 1808-Aug. 20, 
1873) T Presb}terian clergy-man and author, was 
bora in Belfast, Ireland, one of twchT children. 
His father, Samuel Smyth, cf English descent 
and a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
was a successful business man who accumulated 
a considerable fortune but lost it all His mother, 
Ann (Magee) Sm}1:h, of Scotch descent, be- 
longed to a rather remarkable family, one of 
whom founded the Magee College in London- 
derry, Ireland. After his marriage the father 
changed the spelling of his name to Smith, but 
Thomas resumed the “y” in 1S37. He was a 
frail but precocious child and tvon many prizes 
in school. For live years he attended the Aca- 
demic Institution of Belfast and in 1827 entered 
Belfast College, where he made a brilliant rec- 
ord. In 1829 he enrolled at Highbury College, 
LcHidcM, continuing his classical course and at 
the same time beginning the study of theology. 

Because of financial reverses his family 
moved to the United States in 1830, and Smirth 
spent the year 1830-31 in Princeion Theological 
^minary. On Oct 4, 1831, he was ordained to 
the ministry by the Presbytery of Nem^ark. Soon 
after his ordinatioii he was called to supply the 
pulpit of the Second Presbirteriaii Qiurch of 
Omrleston, S. C., and cm Dec. sg, 1834, was in-^ 
stallai as its pastor. In the mcafitiiiie, cai Jtiy 
9, 1832, he married Margaret Miligan 
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a member of !iis congregation ; ten cfiildren were 
born to them. When he came to Charleston he 
was a frail but scholarly young man of twenty- 
five. He grew rapidly in scholarship and in 
power as a preacher and writer, until he was 
one of the leading ministers in his state and de- 
nomination. 

Although his health was always precarious, 
he was an untiring w’orker. His sermons were 
prepared with the greatest care and he was also 
a diligent pastor. In addition to his regular 
duties he was an omnivorous reader and a pro- 
lific writer. Some time after his death his writ- 
ings were collected and edited by his son-in-law, 
Rev. J. William FI inn, D.D., and his daughter 
Jean Adger FI inn, and published in ten volumes 
under the title Complete Works of Rev, Thomas 
Smyth (1908-12). In these writings Smyth dis- 
cussed with great ability many questions which 
Tvere before the Church in his day. Since the 
majority of them have been displaced by others, 
his discussions do not have the same interest or 
value for the present generation which they 
had for his own; yet they constitute a vast 
storehouse of information and thought. His 
Autobiographical NoteSj Letters and Reflections, 
which was published in 1914, contains much that 
is of historical value. 

In 1850 Smyth suffered a stroke of paralysis 
from which he never fully recovered, but he 
toiled on for twenty years. '‘I have lived from 
day to day as a tenant at will,” he wrote, “look- 
ing any moment for an ejectment and change of 
residence” (Autobiographical Notes, p. 510). 
In 1870 another stroke came and he resigned the 
pastorate of his church. He continued to work, 
how’ever, sorting and arranging his manuscripts. 
From time to time he 'would say to his physician : 
“Hot ready yet. Doctor.” Finally all the manu- 
scripts were arranged, and w^hen the physician 
came again, Smyth said: ‘*Doctor, I have fin- 
ished, I am ready” (Ibid,, p. 710). That after- 
noon the end came. While still a student in 
Highbury College, London, he had developed “a 
voracious appetite for bcx)ks.” This appetite grew 
with the years until he had what was probably 
the most complete collection of theological books 
to be fotind in any private library in America. 
Toward the close of his life his library was 
turU'ed over to the Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, thm located at Columbia, S. C., and now at 
Decatur, Ga,, and it is still kept intact by that 
instittition. In Ms will he left an endowment for 
tMs library, and also an endo’wment for the 
Smirdi LwtiUDeship at Coltraibia Seminary. 

IG. JL BracJaill, Tie Cfmsimm Wmrwr Crowned 
— in Memorvm (iSrs) ; Gwige Howe, of the 
Pfmbrnmm Ckmrck m S. toI. II (1883) ; Semr- 
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Centennial of Columbia Seminary (1884); W. C. 
Robinson, Columbia Theological Seminary and the 
Southern Presbyterian Church (1931); H. A. Wliite, 
Southern Presbyterian Leaders (1911); News and 
Courier (Charleston, S. C.), Aug. 21, 1873.] 

W. L. L. 

SMYTH, WILLIAM (Feb. 2, 1797-Apr. 4, 
1868), professor of mathematics, was born at 
Pittston, Me., the son of Caleb and Abia ( Col- 
burn) Smyth. In William’s childhood his father 
moved to Wiscasset; he was a shipbuilder and 
also taught music. During the War of 1812 
young Smyth entered the army and gave his 
bounty to his mother. His service consisted in 
acting as secretary to his colonel; it is said he 
was never in his life able to fire a gun (Packard, 
post, pp. 7-8). After leaving the army he became 
a clerk at Wiscasset and prepared himself to 
teach. His parents died when he was eighteen 
and to support a younger brother and sister he 
opened and taught a private school, and at the 
same time fitted himself for college, often study- 
ing by the light of the fire. Two years later he 
became an assistant at Gorham Academy and 
continued studying with such good results that 
in 1820 he entered Bowdoin College as a junior. 
Here he pursued his course against great ob- 
stacles, for his sight had been so much impaired 
that he was obliged to have his lessons read to 
him by his roommate. He also supported a 
younger brother in college, though often at his 
w-if s end even for the bare necessities of life. 
Nevertheless he took the lead of an able class 
and graduated with the English valedictory in 
1822. 

After graduation he spent a year at Andover 
Theological Seminary and then returned to 
Bowdoin as instructor in Greek. Although Greek 
was his specialty, he soon was obliged also to 
take on instruction in mathematics. It is re- 
corded that he introduced the use of the black- 
board and made his course so interesting that 
many requested the privilege of reviewing their 
algebra under the new method. On succeeding 
to the professorship of mathematics in 1828 he 
began a series of textbooks, many of which were 
used in the leading colleges of the country and 
won the commendation of the foremost Ameri- 
can scientists of the day. The earliest of these 
were Elements of Algebra and Elements of 
Analytic Geometry, both published in 1830. 
They were followed by others on the same sub- 
jects and cwi trigonometry and calculus. 

In his later life Smyth showed unusual public 
spirit- A devoted member and officer of the Con- 
gregationalist (Jhurch of Brunswick, on one oc- 
casion when the church edifice was being rebuilt 
he served as tender to a mason to save eacpaise. 
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He also drew the working- plan for the spire. He 

a vigorous supporter of the temperance 
movement and an opponent of slavery, his home 
being a station on the “underground railroad"’ 
for forwarding escaped slaves to Canada. He 
was particularly devoted to the college, and by 
his personal efforts raised the larger part of the 
money required to build i^Iemorial Hall in honor 
of Bowdoin men who fought in the Civil War ; 
indeed, it was his arduous labors in connection 
with this enterprise that led to his sudden death. 
He was also much interested in public education. 
He introduced a system of graded schools at 
Brunswick and often appeared before the Maine 
legislature on school matters. What were then 
liberal educational movements had his earnest 
support. He vras an admirable e:sample of the 
college professor of the old school, a competent 
scholar, an able teacher, precise, simple, clear, a 
strong Christian, a man greatly interested not 
merely in his students but in his community and 
in his state. He w’as married in 1827 to Harriet 
Porter Coffin; they had six children, two of 
w^hom were Egbert and Newman [qq.v.J. 

[Vital Records of Pittston, Me., to the Year j8g^ 
{1911) ; G. A. and H. W. Wheeler, Hist, of Brunswick, 
Topsham, and Harpswell, Me. (1878) ; A. S. Packard, 
Address an the Life and Character of WiiUam Smyth, 
JD,D. (1868); Newman Smyth, Recollections and Re- 
flections ( 1926) ; L. C. Hatch, The Hist, of Bomdoin 
Coll. (1957); Gen. Cat. of Bowdoin CoU. (1912); 
Bangor Daily Whig and Courier, Apr. 6, 7, 1868.3 

KC.M. S. 

SNEAD, THOMAS LOWNDES (Jan. 10, 
1828-Oct 17, 1890), soldier, author, w'as born 
in Henrico County, Va., the son of Jesse and 
Jane J. (Johnson) Snead, the daughter of Mary 
(Henley) and Benjamin Johnson, He went to 
Richmond College, then to the University of 
Virginia, where he studied law for two years, 
1^6-48. Although admitted to the bar of Vir- 
ginia in 1850, he chose St. Louis, Mo., for his 
future home. There he practised law and be- 
came interested in newspaper work. He was on 
the staff of the Bulletin during i860 and 1861. 
There also he met Harriet Vairin Reel, the only 
child of John W. and Harriet Louise (Shreve) 
Reel, to whom he was married on Nov. 24, 1852. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, he set aside 
editorial and legal work to become aide-de-camp 
to Gov. Qaibome F. Jackson. Acting as the 
govemor^s secretary, he attended the Planters’ 
Hotel conference in June the last futile at- 
tempt of Missourians for p^ce. Immediately 
thereafter he tecaine acting adjutant-general, 
with rank of colonel, of the Mlssmiri state guard 
and took part in tte Imttles of Booneville, Car- 
thage, Wilscm’s Creek, and I^xlngtcm. He actoi 
as cee of Missouri’s two commissi'cmem In a 
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military convention with the Confederate States, 
which was signed on Oct. 31, 1S61. In 1862 he 
became assistant adjutant-general of the Con- 
federate army, serving with the rank of major, 
chief of staff to Gtm. Sterling Price in the south- 
west. In 1864 hs was elected representative from 
^Missouri to the Second Confederate Congress 
and resigned his post in the army. A faithful 
supporter of Jefferson Davis, he was a member 
of the committees on foreign affairs and on im- 
pressments and also of a special committee on 
increasing the militar>- force. 

After the war, on account of the severe test 
oath of hli ssouri’s radical Reconstruction, he 
made New York City his third and last home. 
In 1865 he became the managing editor of the 
York Daily News. The following year he 
was admitted to the bar and devoted his time to 
the law and to writing. His best known work is 
a detailed history of the vear entitled The Fight 
for Missouri, published in 1886 and covering the 
period from November i860 to Aug. 10, 1S61. 
He also wrote “The First Year of the War/’ 
“With Price East of the Mississippi/’ and “Con- 
quest of Arkansas” in Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War (vols. I-III, 1887-^, ed. by R. U. 
Johnson and C. C. Buel). He possessed a host 
of friends who w^ere attracted by his buoyant 
optimism and sunnv’ disposition. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club of Ktvi York and was a 
charter member of the New York Southern So- 
ciety. His death came suddenly from heart dis- 
ease in his rooms in the Hotel Royal, New York 
City, and he w^as survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. He was buried in Bellefontaine 
Cemetery, St Louis. 

[E. A. Alien, “ Thomas Lowndes Snead/ Library af 
Southern Literature, XI ( 1907), ed. by E. A. AMemaa 
and J. C. Harris ; S, B. Paul. Memurrml of Thomas. 
Lowndes Snead C1890); Dunbar Rowland, Jefersem 
Dazis, Cansiituiwmiist (1933}, vols. VIII, X ; O. V. 
S. Hatcher, The Smads of Flmvmmma (1910), pp. iii- 
la; War of ike RebeUion: Official Records (Army), i 
ser., m, XVII, XXII. XLI, pt. a, LII-LOi; 2 ser., I, 
4 ser., Ill; H. E. Robinson, Two Mo. Misioriem; a 
Paper . . , before the State Hist. Soc. Mo. . . , Dec. 5, 
1901 (1912); N. y. Times, Rkhmomd Dispatch, and 
Si. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 19, 1890; Lmts 
Post-Dispatch, Ctat 18, 1890 ; Univereity of Va, rec- 
ords, iaiomiatiott from I. Shreve Carter, St. Lotas* 

L.L.T. 

SNELLING, HENRY HUNT (Nov. 8, 1817- 
June 24, 1897), pioneer in photographic jour- 
nalism, was born at Plattsburg, H. Y. He came 
of army stock — his father was CoL Josiah Snell- 
ing ; his mother, Abi^il, was the daugh- 
ter of Col. Thcmias Hunt — ^and his chilihci«i 
was sp«it in army posts on the iMrthera and 
northwestern fremtiers, widi Icdan boys »Mi 
girls and the children of other soldiers as his 
playfdlows. Apparently his father e::^cfcKl Wm 
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to follow a militar}' calling'^ for in 1828 he was 
entered in a military academj at Georgetown, D. 
C., but upon his father’s death soon afterward 
the famihr moved to Detroit, ]\Iich., where the 
mother opened a hoarding house, and here Henry 
completed his schooling and began a business 
career. In 1837 married Anna L, Putnam, a 
sister of George Palmer Putnam [g.r\]. She was 
the author of Kabaosa; or The IVarriors of the 
West (1842). 

The year after his marriage Snelling moved 
with his wife to Xew York City, where he was 
employed for a while as librarian of the New 
York Lyceum and tlien for a time conducted a 
circulating library. In New York he met Ed- 
w’ard Anthony, who was instrumental in awak- 
ening his interest in photography. When in 1843 
i\nthoiiy started manufacturing and selling da- 
guerrean supplies, Snelling became his general 
sales manager and devoted his energ}" to the 
forwarding of this business wdth such good pur- 
pose that it grew rapidly and was dominant in its 
field for many years. In 1849 Snelling made his 
first contribution to photographic literature, The 
History and Practice of the Art of Photography, 
published by his brother-in-law ; this is said to 
have been the 6rst bound volume on photography 
published in America. In 1850 Snelling sent out 
proposals for the issuance of the Photographic 
Art Journal, a pioneer in its field, and the first 
number appeared in January of the following 
year. Soon after its inception the magazine was 
increased to quarto size and its name was changed 
to Photographic and Fine Art Journal, the aim 
of the editor being to give artistic as well as tech- 
nical instruction to photographers. In 1854 he 
published A Dictionary of the Photographic ArL 
During these years he was constantly experi- 
menting with photographic processes. In 1852 
he invented the enlarging camera; about the 
same time he devised a ray filter, eliminating the 
yellow rays by means of blue glass ; in 1856 he 
announced a color process, but never published 
a description of it. In addition to his editorial 
and experimental labors he retained his active 
connection with the firm of E. & H. T. Anthony, 
often devoting sixteen hours a day to its business. 
Excessive work brought on nervous prostration, 
and, banning in 1857, he was forced to spend 
three years in rest and idleness. About this time 
tile Phoiogrmpkic and Fine Art Jaurnd was sold 
to C. A. Sedy, who had been a contributor to its 
l»ges. 

UpfM r^aimng his health, Snelling held cler- 
ical fwsitioiis first with the Bureau of Internal 
Rcvrotte awl then with the iinmigratian service, 
hut suffered anirtte breakdown, and was or- 
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dered to the country, where he experimented 
with farming for a period of two years. Later 
he moved to Newburgh, N. Y., but after a few 
months responded again to the lure of editorial 
work and, moving to Cornv;all, N. Y., conducted 
the Cornwall Reflector for a period of eight years. 
Again illness overtook him, this time accom- 
panied by blindness, which brought about his 
complete retirement in 1887. 

Snelling was described by his nephew, George 
Haven Putnam, as good-natured ‘Skimpole® 
kind of man, who was always in need of help 
from his brothers-in-law’^ {A Memoir of George 
Palmer Putnam, 1903, 1 , 87). Childless and left 
alone by the death of his wife, he spent his last 
years in the Memorial Home, St. Louis. In 1889— 
90 he published ^Thotographic Entertainments” 
in IVilson^s Photographic Magazine. He died 
at the Memorial Home in his eightieth year. A 
manuscript autobiography — “Memoirs of a Life” 
— covering the years down to 1868, is in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago. 

[i’f . Lmds and Canadian Photographer, Aug. 1 890 ; 
Wilson’s Photographic Mag,, 1S89— 90, and Aug. 1893 ; 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. V ( 1885) 1 E. F. L. Ellet, 
Pioneer Women of the West (1852); A. J. Olmsted, 
“Snelling the Father of Photographic Journalism/* 
Camera (Phila.), Dec. 1934 ; St. Louis Globe-Democrai, 
June 55, 1897-] A.J. O. 

SNELLING, JOSIAH (1782-Aug. 20, 1828), 
soldier, was born in Boston, Mass., and was mar- 
ried there, Aug. 29, 1804, to Elizabeth Bell, who 
died soon after the birth of a son, William Joseph 
Snelling Snelling entered the army in 

1808 as a first lieutenant in the 4th, later 5th) 
Infantry, then being organized, and was pro- 
moted captain in 1809. He fought at the battle 
of Tippecanoe, and was afterwards stationed at 
I>etroit, becoming a prisoner of the British upon 
the capitulation of Gen. William Hull [q.v.'Jt in 
August 1812. Years later he published Remarks 
on General Wm. HtdVs Memories of the Cam- 
paign of the Nortkmestern Army, 1812 "' (1825) . 
Just prior to the surrender, Snelling had mar- 
ried his second wife, Abigail Hunt, daughter of 
Col. Thomas Hunt of the ist Infantry. After bis 
exchange he served as major (assistant inspector 
general), lieutenant-colonel of the 4th Rifles, and 
colonel (inspector-general), taking part in the 
Niagara campaign. At the dose of the war he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Infantry, 
and in 1819 was promoted colonel of the 5th In- 
fantry, the regimaat in which he had originally 
serv^ 

In that year the regiment was assembled at 
I>etroit and dispatched into the unexplored West 
to establish three military posts which should 
serve as colters for the expected settimimt cff 
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the new cotmtry. The chief of these, and the 
headquarters of the regiment, \¥as Fort St. An- 
thony, adjacent to the present cities of St 
Paul and ^Minneapolis. Construction was he- 
giin hy Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Leavenworth 
[g.c‘.] in August 1820 and the cornerstone was 
laid by Colonel Snell ing^ with ceremony, on 
Sept. 10, 1820. Some of the buildings were oc- 
cupied in 1821, though the group was not com- 
pleted before 1823. The fort consisted of bar- 
racks, storehouses, and officers’ quarters, with a 
parade ground, all enclosed by a 'wall ten feet 
high, built of stone quarried locally by the sol- 
diers. Two of its to-^vers still survive (1935). 
Although untenable against troops with artil- 
lery, it was impregnable against Indian attack, 
and w^as well designed for the purposes it was 
to serve. 

During and after the building of the fort 
Snelling had to be not only a military com- 
mander and a constructing engineer, but also the 
virtual monarch of a remote and self-contained 
community, completely isolated from civiliza- 
tion ; for it w^as to be many years before continu- 
ous settlement extended so far. He fulfilled his 
duties well. The perfect type of the rough and 
convivial old colonel of fiction, "Improvident in 
his habits and usually in debt,” “considerate and 
intelligent when not under the influence of drink,” 
he was likewise a natural leader of men. Though 
ruthless in discipline, he 'was admired and liked 
by his soldiers, who among themselves called him 
“the Prairie Hen,” in consideration of his red 
and scanty hair. It was with good reason that 
the War Department in 1825 changed the name 
of Fort St. Anthony to Fort Snelling in honor 
of its builder, who remained in command until 
January 1828. He died in Washington a few 
months later, while on leave of absence, survived 
by his wife and four of their children, one of 
whom was Henry Hunt Snelling [g.t'.], together 
with the son of his first marriage. Snelling’s own 
summary of his career (Hansen, post, p. 219) is 
modest and shrewd: "T have passed through 
every grade to the command of a r^ment. I 
owe nothing to executive patrcmage, for I have 
neither friend or relation connected with the 
government: I have obtained my rank in the 
ordinary course of prmnotioii, and have retained 
it by doing ray duty.” 

'[M. L. Hansca, OM SmUinff, 

(1918) ; Charlotte O. C. Van Scin-e Vmrs 

Ten*'' (1888); E. D. Foirt SMeliing, Mi«m, 
(1888), repr. frona M&g. Wmitm Hist., ItmeL Aug, 
1888; Mi»m. Emi. Sm. esp. vols. I (1S72), ll 

(tmg). III (iSUX V (1885), VI (1894); "AWgai! 
Snelling,*' in Elizabkh F. L. Mitt, Fime^r W&mm &f 
the West ( 1852 ) ; F. B. Hdtmaa, Misi. Reg. md I>ki. 
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U. S. ^Army (1*^03): Daily Nstimal Inteliigiincer 
(Washington, D. C;, A-ag. 2:, 1 S2B.I X. M. S. 

SNELLING, WILLIAM JOSEPH iDec. 
26, i8o4~Dec. 24, 1B48 h jcurnalisL satirist, was 
born in Boston, i^Lass., the sen of Josiah Snelling 
lq.z\] and his first wife, Elizabeth Bell. The 
mother died early, and the boy was left in. the 
hands of relatives who sent him to Dr. Luther 
Stearns h classical school st ?iedford. In 1818 
he entered the United States Military Academy, 
but was very unhappy there and left after two 
years to drift westw'-ard toward his father’s army 
post. For seme time he lived among the Dakota 
Indians and eventually became a trapper in the 
vicinity of Fort Snelling. He married a French 
girl of Prairie du Chien, but she died during the 
first wfinter in their prairie hut ; be shared in put- 
ting down the Winnebago Indian revolt of 1827 
(see his paper, “Early Days at Prairie du Qiien ” 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. 

V) ; his life was altogether wild and adventurous. 

After the death of his father, Snelling gravi- 
tated to Boston, where he appeared in 1828 as a 
writer. He engaged in hack work for a while, 
most often under the pseudonym Sclomon Bel!. 
Then in 1831 he published T ruih: /I Hew Yearns 
Gift for Scribblers, a satire on contemporary 
poets that rocked the small literary 'world of Bos- 
ton for a time. He next plunged into newspaper 
■work and made a great many povrerful enemies 
as a reformer and social satirist. His most re- 
markable exploit in this direction was his cru- 
sade against gamblers, undertaken while he was 
an editor of the New-England Galaxy (see his 
Expose of the Vice of Gaming as It Lately Ex- 
isted in New England, 1833, reprinted from the 
Geiaxy), He was generally successful in his re- 
form activities but he stirred up a wasps* nest 
against himself. The emsiaughts of his political 
and literary foes, combined with prsonal mis- 
fortunes, gradually drove him to despair, and he 
took refuge in drink. To the great delight of his 
ill-wishers, he spent four months in the House 
of Correction, but he emerged broken rather in 
health than in spirit He ccHitinued as an inde- 
pendent journalist and in 1847 became the ed- 
itor of the Boston Herald, which he conducted 
with great vigor for one year before he died, in 
Chel^a, at the age of forty-four, btimed mit. He 
was survive by his wife, Lucy Jordan, whom 
he had married Mar. 2, 1838, and by three daugh- 
ters. 

Snelling is best remembered as a satirist of 
his^times and especially as the author of Trmfh, 
which is mt of the best verse satires ever writ- 
tm in America, He is represents! as a by 
cme Imjg pi«:e, “The Birth of ThtiMler” (R 
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Griswold, Poets cf America, 1842). His Tales 
of the Xorlliziest; or, Sketches of Indian Life 
and Character 1 1830), have both charm and au- 
thenticity; and The Rat-Trap; or. Cogitations 
of G Coiizict in the House of Correction (1837), 
■written during* his term in prison, is a document 
of unique interest Only a few of his lesser writ- 
ings have survived, since be often wrote anony- 
mously and under pen names. He was sincere, 
fiery, and uncompromising, ever a champion of 
the oppressed and a passionate advocate of his 
owm high ideas of ‘"truth” and ‘"freedom,” but 
he dissipated his energies, neglected his educa- 
tion, and ruined his health in a series of mad 
cjuixotic adventures. His publications reveal a 
man of great talent, perhaps of genius, who found 
neither the leisure nor the opportunity to be a 
great vriiter. 


^ CG. C. Beltrami, A Pilgrimage in Europe and Amer- 
ica {1828), Toi. II; A. E. Wooc^ll, William Joseph 
Sndimg (2933), repr. from Vmv. of Pittsburgh Bull, 
Jan. 1933 ; Barbara A S. Adams, “Early Days at Red 
River Settlement and Fort Snelling/' Minn. Hist See, 
> (1894) ; E, D. Xeill, Fort Snelling, Minn. 

( 18S8) ; E. A. Perry, The Boston Herald and Its Hist. 
(1878) ; The Iordan Memorial (1882); comments on 
Sneiling’s Truth in S. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a- 
Lifetime (1856), yol. 11 , and O. W. Holmes, A Mortal 
Anhpathy (2885),^ Introduction ; Boston Transcript, 
Dec. 26, 1848; Minn. Hist., June 1928; impublished 
tln^isby A. E. Woodall, Univ. of Pittsburgh.] 
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SNETHEN, NICHOLAS (Nov. 15, 1769- 
May 30, 1845), cIerg>TOan, one of the founders 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, was born at 
Glen Cove, then known as Fresh Pond, Long Isl- 
and, the son of Barak and Ann (Weeks) Snethen. 
On his father’s side he was of Welsh descent. 
Barak Snethen cultivated a farm and operated a 
sending his product to New York in 
his own schooner. Nicholas spent much of his 
early life on the farm and the schooner. Later, 
through private study he acquired a competent 
knowledge of English and a usable knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew. W’Tien he was about twenty- 
<me the family moved to Staten Island, and in 
1791 to Belleville, N. J. Here Snethen came un- 
der the influence of Methodism and professed 
conversice. 

In 17^ he entered the ministry of the Meth- 
ods! Episcopal Church and for four years served 
cii^its in New England. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed to Charleston, S. C., and was ordained 
^der there in i Sck). The following year he 
preached in Baltimore and in 1801-02 was travel- 
ing cotnpanioi of Bishop Asbury. For the next 
three years he preached in Baltimore and New 
York- In he married Susannah Hood 
Worthingtcm, toghtcr of Charles Worthington 
li Qwiy, M 4 , and into posses- 


sion of a farm and some slaves. Between 1806 
and 1809 he retired temporarily from the ac- 
tive ministry, but then, until 1814 he preached at 
Fells Point, Md., Baltimore, Georgetown, D. C., 
Alexandria, A^a., and Frederick, Md. While at 
Georgetown he became chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. In 1814 he retired to his farm, 
and in 1816 became a candidate for representa- 
tive in Congress, but was defeated. 

During the controversy which followed the 
revolt of James O’Kelly [q.v.] against the epis- 
copal authority of Asbury in 1792, Snethen took 
Asbury’s side, issuing in 1800 A Reply to 
O’KellYs The Author’s Apology for Protesting 
Against the Methodist Episcopal Government 
{c. 179S), and, a year or so later, An Answer to 
O’Kelly’s Vindication of An Apology (iSoi). 
At the General Conference of 1812, however, he 
identified himself with the faction favoring lay 
representation in the Conferences and limitation 
of the powders of the bishops, declaring in the 
course of the debate that he would not again ap- 
pear on the floor of the General Conference until 
he was sent there by vote of the laity as well 
as the ministers. When, in 1820, the Wesleyan 
Repository (Trenton, N. J.) was established to 
further the cause of reform, Snethen was a fre- 
quent contributor, his articles later appearing in 
a volume under the title Snethen on Lay Repre- 
sentation: Essays on Lay Representation and 
Church Government (1835). He also contrib- 
uted to the reform monthly, Mutual Rights, pub- 
lished at Baltimore beginning in 1824. He pre- 
pared the memorial to the General Conferonce 
of 1828 asking for reform. That body turned a 
deaf ear to the request, and in November 1828 
^e Reformers convened in Baltimore and pro- 
jected the establishment of the Methodist Prot- 
ptant Church. Snethen was the leading spirit 
in drawing up the Articles of Association for the 
new organization and was elected president of 
the Maryland Conference. 

In 1829, freeing his slaves, he moved to Sulli- 
van ^Cwnty, Ind. Subsequently he removed to 
I^uisville, and later to Cincinnati, where he con- 
tinned to labor in the ministrj of the Church he 
had helped to establish. In 1834 he returned to 
Baltimore to edit Muttuil Rights and Methodist 
Profejfa»t in conjunction with Asa Shinn [q.v.l. 
In 1836 he conducted a theological school in New 
York founded by the Methodist Protestant 
Church. Moving West again in 1837, he became 
head of a manual labor college, founded by Ohio 
Conference at Lawrenceburg, Ind., which sur- 
vived but a year. His last activities were spent 
in the T^ritory of Iowa, where he attempted 
to establish a school in Iowa City known as 
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Snethen Seminary. Before it was fairly under 
way, howcTer^ he died at the home cf a daughter 
in Princeton, Ind Besides the works already 
citedj he was the author of a Funeral Oratijn on 
Bish&p Asbury (i8i6j: Lectures on Preaching 
(1822) ; Lectures on Biblical Subjects (1S36), 
and Sermons (1846), edited hj W. G. Snethen. 

IMuiuai Mights mid Meikodist Pratestjnt, July 
1845 : Abel Stevens, Mist, cf tke ZlctksJist Episcopal 
Chnrck (:867j^ vol. Ill ; Matthew Simpson, Cyc. of 
Methodism (1878) ; \V. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pul- 
pit, vol. VII (1859); T. H. Colhouer, Sketches of the 
founders of the Methodist Froicsiant Church I iSSo.O] 

w.w. s. 

SNIDER, DENTON JAQUES (Jan. 9, 1841- 
Nov. 25, 1925), author, educator, was born on a 
farm near the Tillage of Gilead, Ohio, the 
son of John R. and Catherine (Prather) Snider. 
His mother died when he was six years old, and 
the family was separated. The boy passed an 
arduous childhocxi but attended several schools 
and finally entered Oberlin College, where he re~ 
ceived the degree of A.B. in 1862. He enlisted 
in the Union Army, rose to be second lieutenant, 
served for a time under William Starke Rose- 
crans and resigned after a year of service 

because of ill health. As soon as his strength 
was regained he began, IVIarch 1864, to teach 
Greek and Latin in the College of the Christian 
Brothers in St. Louis, Mo. There he soon fell 
in with William Torrey Harris and Henry C. 
Brokmeyer {qq.v.J, under whose influence he 
devoted himself to a six years* study of the phi- 
losophy of Hegel, although at one time he be- 
came so impatient with it that he threw the sa- 
cred Logic across the room. In the fall of 1866 
he entered Brokmeyer*s law office, chiefly, as he 
said, in order to become pupil of the Univer- 
sity Brokmeyer in person** (The Si. Louis Move- 
ment, p. ii). He w’as one of the original mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Philosophical Society, 
founded in January 1866, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Journal oj Speciilatkre Philosophy, 
Versed in five foreign languages — Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and Italian — ^he brought to the 
St. Louis movement a knowledge of literature 
and a catholicity of outlook lacking in the older 
leaders. But he had neither the originality of 
Brokmeyer nor the organizing ability of Harris ; 
he was essentially a spectator and critic. Drawn 
by Harris into the St. Louis schools, where he 
taught from 1867 to 1877, he declined to be made 
assistant superintendent, refusing to sacrifice in- 
tellectual freedom to professional advancement. 
In August 1867 he was married to Mary Krug, 
who bore him three children before her death in 
1874 "The years 1877-79 he spent in Europe, 
mainly in Greece. He then returned to St Loins 
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and resumed his position in the high schneJ hut 
resigned after a year, unable to stomach the for- 
malized metheds of ir:?tructiDn. Every summer 
for a number of years he lectured in fiarris* 
Concord School of Phdlcsophy, where ht rather 
scandalized the natives by his lick of reverence 
for the Concord tradidon. During the same pe- 
riod he taught Homer, Sophiocles, Hercxlotus, 
and Thucydides to person = studying kindergar- 
ten methods in the kindergarten training-schoGl 
of Susan Elizabeth Blow [g.n.] in 5t. Louis, this 
interesting experiment beir4g terminated by a vio- 
lent quarrel with hliss Blow, whose autocratic 
personality and Christian fervor resented both 
Snider’s independence and his paganizing ten- 
dencies. 

He spent the next thirteen years, 1884-97, in 
lecture tours, chieEy in the Middle West, cen- 
tering about Chicago. His chief educational 
achievements during this period w’er-e the estab- 
lishment of a few w'eeks’ Goethe school in 
w’aukee in 1S86 { with the cooperation of Harris 
and Brokmeyer) and the establishment of a ten 
weeks* literary school in Chicago (again with 
Harris* aid) , which ran for eight successive sea- 
sons. He proved a brilliant popular lecturer. 
Tall, slender, with black mustache and fiery man- 
ner, he would move impetuously about the stage, 
checking his flow of eloquence only tO' chide se- 
verely the late-comers. It was he more than any 
other who carried the idealism of the St Louis 
movement to the intellectually starved and spir- 
itually hungry cities of the l^Iiddle West. Thus 
it was fitting that he should finally return in 1897 
to the birthplace of the movement and spend his 
long declining years there, devoting his energy 
mainly to writing. He lived, by preference, in a 
boarding-house in the Ghetto, where he enjoyed 
the society of the immigrants and w'as free to in- 
dulge his numerous eccentricities. Suffering 
from varicose veins, he always composed while 
standing or walking about his rexom, using the 
back of a chair as an improvised desk. His ir- 
regular habits were momentarily interrupted by 
his marriage on Oct. 21, 1916, to Mrs. Augusta 
(Siemon) Sander, an admiring disciple forty 
years his junior, but they lived together only a 
short time and he was soon happily back in the 
Ghetto. His last years iverc passed at the home 
of a friend, William H, Miner, where he died in 
1925, survived by his wndow and one daughter 
by his former marriage. His grave in Belle- 
femtaine Cemetery w^as for many years aaiitaiy 
virited by the Snider Associatiem. 

With the possible exception of Harris, he- was 
the oii'y one of the St LiMiis grmip to prudwx 
literary wmk of sane permaneiit vaiae. Evo" 
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unwilling to comirercialize liis talent, fie himself 
published f under the name of the Sigraa Pub- 
lishing Ccmpany) more than fort}^ volumes at 
his own expense, none of which proved or was 
expected to prove at all remunerative. In fact, 
he was accustomed to give copies away at his 
lectures to any who would promise to read them. 
The more important of his writings fail into 
three groups : the earliest in inception, dealing 
"With Greece and Rome, includes in prose A 
IVaik in Hellas (2 vols., 1881-82) and in verse 
Delphic Days (1880), Agamemnon's Daughter 
{1^5), Homer in Chios (1891) and Prorsus 
Eefrorsiis (1892) ; the chief product of his mid- 
dle pericd was a series of nine volumes of com- 
mentaries, three on Shakespeare, two each on 
Homer, Dante, and Goethe, published between 
1877 and 1897 ; his final period brought forth a 
number of volumes fitted into a grand philo- 
sophic or, as he preferred to call it, '^psycho- 
logic'^ system, the most significant of these being 
Psychology and the Psychosis (1890), Ancient 
European Philosophy ( 1903) , M odcrn European 
Philosophy (1904), The American Ten Years' 
War, 1855-1865 ( 1906), Cosmos and Diacosnios 
( 1909), The Biocosmos (1911), Music and the 
Fine Arts (1913). He also wTote two autobio- 
graphical books, A Writer of Books in His Gen-- 
esis ( 1910) and The St Louis Movement in PhL 
losophy. Literature, Education, Psychology, with 
Chapters of Autobiography (1920). He re- 
mained essentially a Hegelian until the end, 
a priori in his methods, mistaking results for 
causes, and hypnotized by the triadic scheme 
which his extensive but far from profound clas- 
sical and historical scholarship enabled him to 
impose superficially upon the facts; and, al- 
though he correctly estimated the growing im- 
portance of psychology, his own psychologic 
method was outworn, taking little account of 
current developments. On the other hand he 
was an esthetic critic of acumen, sensitive to 
beauty, and extraordinarily gifted in catching 
meanings and significances, in detecting hidden 
relations, and in suggesting principles of inter- 
pretaticm. His works, particularly those on 
Slia&es|«are and Goethe, form no unimportant 
ad^tion to American esthetic criticism. Dear 
to Ms own heart, though less significant, were 
his poons, especially Johnny Afrpleseecfs Rhymes 
(i%5), which he used to read aloud with great 
gusto, Ms bright ores shining, his long hair toss- 
ii^, aai his mke. rolling with Hcmeric laughter. 

^ fTIie 'ifccf WMsmss of i»fonmticMi atbont Si3idcr’‘s 
life hh A Wnt^^ mf Bmhs (1910) 

Tm Si. Mmmmmi (igao). See also WM*s 
r nm-m ; The St Lmis Mmmmmi 

m Smm S«rw (1930), ed. 1^ 


C. M. Perry; A Brief Report of the Meeting Com- 
memorative of the Early Saint Louis Movement 
(192:2), ed, by D. H. Harris ; Lilian Whiting, in Theo- 
sophkal Path, Nov. 1914; J. G. Woerner, The Rebel's 
Daughter (1899), a novel in which Snider appears as 
Dr. Taylor; A. E. Bostwick, List of Books Written 
by Denton J, Snider (1924) ; obituary in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Nov. 37, 1955*] E. S.B. 

SNOW, ELIZA ROXEY (Jan. 21, 1804-Dec. 
5, 1887), Mormon poet and woman leader, sis- 
ter of Lorenzo Snow iq.v.l, was born in Becket, 
Berkshire County, Mass., the daughter of Oliver 
and Rosetta L. (Pettibone) Snow. When she 
was a small child her family migrated westward, 
settling at Mantua, Ohio, where she received the 
best available education of her day. Asa young 
wmman she showed considerable ability in the 
practical handicrafts and in "writing verse. Her 
poems w’ere well received by the frontier press, 
and she developed a certain local prominence. 
Early in 1835 her mother and elder sister 
Leonora joined the Mormon church, and in April 
of that year Eliza herself was baptized in the 
new sect In December 1835 she removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, where she lived with the family 
of the Mormon Prophet, Joseph Smith [g.z'.]. 
She supported herself by teaching a ''select school 
for young ladies.^' Later, under her mother's and 
her influence, her father and her favorite broth- 
er Lorenzo became converts to Mormonism. 

In 1838 the Snow family joined the general 
exodus of the Saints to Missouri, remaining 
there until forced to flee to Illinois because of re- 
ligious persecution. When Nauvoo -was founded 
in 1840 she settled there and soon became promi- 
nent among the women of her church. In 1842, 
■when the chief Mormon women's organization, 
the Relief Society, was founded, she was made 
its first secretary. At the dispersal of the Mor- 
mons from Illinois following the death of Joseph 
Smith she joined the faction under Brigham 
Young and migrated with them, first to 

Iowa and thence to Utah, arriving there late in 
the summer of 1847, in one of the early pioneer 
companies. 

In May 1855, she was given the responsibility 
of managing the women's work in the Mormon 
Endowment House, where the secret religious 
rituals of the church were performed before any 
temples were built in Utah. In 1866 she became 
president of the general (central) church organ- 
ization of the Women's Relief Society, which 
position she held until her death. During the 
year 1872-73 she was a member of a missionary 
party headed by her brother Lorenzo which vis- 
ited Palestine. She died Dec. 5, 1887, after sev- 
eral years of feeble health. On June 29, 1842, 
at Nauvoo, she was secretly married to the 
Prophet Jc«q>h Smith under new "dispensa- 
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tion” of plural marriage or spiritual wifery, 
which he and other Mormon leaders had begmi 
to practise. In 1849, Salt Lake City, she mar- 
ried Smith's successor, Brigham Yoting, as one 
of his polygamous wives. She had no children by 
either husband. 

From the very outset of her association with 
Mormonism, she began to pour out poems appro- 
priate to various religious and public occasions, 
and throughout her long life many o! the signal 
disasters or successes of her church led her to 
commemorate the events in verse. Contempo- 
rary Mormon hymnology owes much to her writ- 
ing, and one of the most popular and Kpical 
Mormon hymns, “O My Father, Thou that 
Dweliest,” wras written hy her. Eliza E. Snow, 
in fact, served the very important function of 
putting Mormon history into verse on many oc- 
casions, thus helping to build the folk beliefs so 
important in fostering group solidarity. In addi- 
tion to Poenis, Religious Historical, and Polit- 
ical (vol. I, 1856; voL II, 1877), she published 
in 1884 Biography and Family Record of Lo- 
renao Snow. 

[Andrew Jenson, Latter-Day Saint Biog. Encyc., 
vol I (1901), pp. 693-96 ; obituary in Deseret Evening 
News, Dec. 5, 1887.] K Y. 

SNOW, FRANCIS HUNTINGTON (June 
29, 1 840-Sept. 20, 1908), naturalist, educator, 
was bom at Fitchburg, Mass., the son of Benja- 
min and Mary (Boutelle) Snow. One of his pa- 
ternal ancestors was Richard Warren, who came 
over on the Mayflower; his earliest American 
ancestor with the surname Snow was Richard 
Snow, who emigrated from England in 1645 and 
settled in Woburn, Mass. He spent his youth at 
Fitchburg, and graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1862 and from the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1866. When in the autumn of 1866 
the University of Kansas was founded at Law- 
rence, Kans., he was appointed to the professor- 
ship of mathematics and natural science, one of 
three men who made up the faculty. About two 
years later, on July 8, 1868, he married Jane Ap- 
pleton Aiken of Andover, Mass., a grand-daugh- 
ter of Jesse Appleton [g.rAj, president of Bow- 
doin College, and a descendant of Samuel Sy- 
monds, deputy governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1673. 

It dMs not appear that he was especially in- 
terested in entomdogy until he began his teach- 
ing work in Kansas ; wisMi^, however, to make 
his department tisefrf to the fanners of the state, 
he took up entcMiialc^ with enthusiam. With 
the help of his stu(^ts and cottaborators, he 
made very large coMectioos in txA- 


any, and geology. The year after the elder Agas- 
siz If.c’.j started his famous summer school of 
natural history cn Penikese Island in 2S73, he 
joined the group of distinguished workt-rs there 
and returned to his Kauras w ork brc*, aliened and 
encouraged. In 1883 he was appointed consult- 
ing entomologist to the state b:ard of a,gricul- 
ture, a position which he filled f afterwards under 
the title of state entomdogist) for the greater 
part of the rest of his life. Later he induced the 
legislature of the state to appropriate funds for 
the erection of a museum of natural history I af- 
terwards known as the Snow Hall of Xatural 
History) on the campus of the university, an 
effective and attractive building that he himself 
planned. After 18S6. at his cwn request, his work 
was restricted to botany and entomology. In 
1889 he was made president of the faculties and 
in 1890 chancellor of the university. When his 
health began to fail after twelve years of very 
successful executive work, he resigned the chan- 
cellorship (1901) and for the rest of his life de- 
voted himself largely to museum work, remain- 
ing emeritus professor cf organic evolution, sys- 
tematic entomologvq and meteorolcg^u As chan- 
cellor he played an important part in the build- 
ing of a great university. He was in executive 
charge at a critical period in its history, when 
all the educational institutions of the state, even 
the Kansas State Agricultural College at iMan- 
hattan, suffered at the hands of the Populist leg- 
islature, and it is acknowledged that it was 
almost wholly by his efforts that the funds neces- 
sary to carry on the institution were appropri- 
ated He had an extensive personal acquaint- 
anceship with the people of the state and a high 
place in their respect and affection. 

He was probably the pioneer naturalist of Kan- 
sas. His personal contributions to science were 
principally economic, systematic, and faunistic. 
In 1872 he published the first checklist of Kan- 
sas birds, to which he added from year to year, 
but his bibliography is not extensive, although 
he made many important contributions to en- 
tomdc^. In the early nineties^ having secured 
special appropriations from the state legislature, 
he made some interesting experiments involving 
the artificial introduction of epidemic diseases 
among chinch bugs, the great enemy to wheat 
and com at that time. The work itself was later 
aimndoned, kit aincug both farmers and ento- 
mologists it arcHised great interest in scientific 
inviestigaticms of injurious insects, and it ccm- 
seqaently had a wide valtK. Snom’ secins also to 
have been a remarkable teacher, attracting and 
hddifig stroic students to scientific stiMies* He 
died at Bdaficld, Wis. 
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Cfrfe£?"j JVka in America, i goB~og ; Fiftieth Anniver-’ 
sary Report WiUiams Coll. Claos of ""62 1:913 1; G. C. 
Brackett, in First Biennial Repo<fi of the Kan. State 
fiorHadturai Soc. . . . iSBp-SS ( 1SS9) ; A. R. Grote, in 
Norik Am. Entomologist, Dec. 1S79: C. E. McClnng^ 
in EfUcmoiGgicai Nezi'S, Dec. 1908; V. L. Kellogg, in 
lour, of Econ. ErJcmology, Feb. 1909 ; Auk, Oct. 1908; 
cbit’cary in Tepeka State Jour., Sept. 21, 190S.] 

L.O.H. 

SNOW, LORENZO (Apr. 3, i8i4-Oct. 10, 
rgoi), fiftli president of the Utah branch of the 
Mormon church, was bom in ^vlantua, Ohio, the 
son of Oliver and Rosetta L. (Pettibone) Snow, 
who had migrated from IMassachusetts to the 
Western Reserve in the early years of the cen- 
tiir}'. As an undergraduate at Oberlin College, 
Lorenzo became thoroughly disillusioned regard- 
ing religion. He is quoted as saying, “If there is 
nothing better than is to be found here in Oberlin 
College, goodbye to all religions” (Historical 
Record, Feb. 18S7, p. 141). Lorenzo left college 
in 1836. During a visit to his sister Eliza 
who had joined the Mormons in 1835 and who 
was living at Kirtland, Ohio, he was converted 
to the new' faith and was baptized in June 1836. 
Some months later, in 1837, he was busy con- 
verting others throughout Ohio to IMormonism. 
In 183S he moved to Missouri and in the same 
year undertook a second mission, this time travel- 
ing in hlissouri, Kentucky, and southern Illinois. 
Later in the same year he returned to Portage 
County, Ohio, w'here he taught school for tw'O 
winters. In the fall of 1840 he w'as sent out from 
Nauvoo, III, on his third mission, this time to 
England. After his return in the spring of 1843, 
he became active in local affairs and among other 
projects organized a new company of the Nau- 
Too Legion and became its captain. In the midst 
of intense conflict bet'ween the J^Iormons and 
other citizens of Illinois in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1844, Joseph Smith offered himself 
as a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, and Sno'vv, like dozens of other zealots, 
entered into a vigorous political campaign in his 
behalf. In the controversy over leadership fol- 
lowing the death of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
Snow supported the Brigham Young faction. 
UJien the Saints were finally forced to abandon 
Nauvoo, Snow, in company with others, on Feb. 
12, 1846, moved across the Mississippi into Iowa ; 
here he remained until the summer of 1848, when 
he trekked on westward to Salt Lake City, 

On Feb. 12, 1849, Snow was made an apostle, 
thus taking a place among the dominant leaders 
of his church. In October 1849, Brigham Young 
sent out the first group of missionaries 
fran Utah, and Lorenzo Snow was *‘set apart^' 
to open die misskm In Italy, In June 1850, Snow 
and his cewspanioos t 3 egaii their proselyting in 


Snow 

Italy, chiefly among the Protestant Waldetises 
in the Piedmont In 1851 Snow with T. B. H. 
Stenhouse carried this missionary work into 
Switzerland. He planned to open missions in 
Malta, Turkey, Russia, and India, but before he 
could fulfil all his plans he was released from his 
duties and returned to Lhah in July 1852. 

In the fall of 1852 he w^as elected to the terri- 
torial legislature, where he sensed for thirty 
years, for ten years being president of the upper 
house. After a year or so of school teaching in 
Salt Lake City, he was sent out to colonize in 
northern Utah and in 1853 he led fifty families to 
Brigham City, which became his residence for 
nearly forty years. During the winter of 1863- 
64, Snow, together with three others, organized 
the Brigham City Mercantile and Manufactur- 
ing Association, an example of the consumers' 
and producers' cooperative institution known in 
Mormondom as the "‘United Order.” This or- 
ganization grew to include more than 1500 mem- 
bers— almost the entire adult male population of 
the community. After a decade of flourishing ac- 
tivity it fell into competition with private indus- 
tries and gradually shrank in scope and function 
until it disappeared. 

After the passage of the Edmunds Bill early 
in 1882, Snow, like other prominent Mormons, 
was haled into court on charges of “unlawful 
cohabitation” with plural wives. He was con- 
victed, disfranchised, and sent to prison in Janu- 
aty 1886. Finally his case was reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court, and he was re- 
leased on Feb. 8, 1887. On Apr. 7, 1889, he be- 
came president of the quorum of Tw^elve Apostles 

3. position that put him second in power in his 
church. On Sept. 13, 1898, shortly after the 
death of President Wilford WoodruflF, Snow 
was chosen president of his church, but, already 
advanced in age, he died three years later. He 
was buried in Brigham City, Utah. 

As a leader Lorenzo Snow represents a mix- 
ture of piety and a strong belief in “spiritual 
gifts ' with a distinct practicality in managing 
men and affairs. He was one of the few early 
Mormon leaders who had any college training. 
He was an ardent missionary, and he will long 
be remembered for his efforts to make a success 
of the United Order.” His reaction to polygvnv 
illustrates his loyalty to official dogmas. When 
Joseph Smith explained its principles to him, 
Snow decided to marry although he wzs at the 
time^a bachelor of forty years. At his first matri- 
monial venture he took two wives on the same 
day, shortly thereafter marryfng two more. 
Later he added five other wives to his hcmsehold. 
Snow's principal ccrntribirtion to Mormon theol- 
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ogy is liis aphorism: man now is, God once 

was ; as God now is, man may he/’ This prin- 
ciple, later called “the doctrine of eternal pro- 
gression/’ he announced prirately in 1840 to his 
sister Eliza and to his close friend, Brigham 
Young. A year or so later Joseph Smith gave 
public approval to this idea, and the doctrine has 
hecome firmly intrenched in iMormon theology. 

[Eliza E. Snow Sraith, Biography and Bamilg Ecc- 
ord of Lorcnsa Snorr ( 1SS4) ; Andrew Jenson, Latter- 
Bay Saint Biog. Encyclopedia;, vol. I ( :goz fp, s6— 
jr ; voL III (29-20), pp. 7S6-S7 ; Andrew Jens:ii, comp., 
Church Chronology, 2nd ed. ( 1914) ; Andrew Jenson, 
ed., The Historical Record, vol VI, no. 2, Feb. 18S7, 
pp. 139-45 ; obituary in Dcserei Ezening Nens, Oct. 
10,1901.] K.Y. 

SNOWDEN, JAMES ROSS (Dec. 9, 1809- 
Mar. 21, 1878), numismatist, director of the 
United States mint, lawyer, was born in Chester, 
Pa., a son of the Rev. Nathaniel Randolph 
Snowden, curator of Dickinson College, and 
Sarah (Gustine) Snowden, daughter of Dr. 
Lemuel Gustine of Carlisle, Pa. He was a de- 
scendant of John Snowden, who emigrated from 
Nottinghamshire, England, about 1678 and set- 
tled on the site of the future Philadelphia ; John 
Snowden is said to have been one of the few 
Europeans who welcomed William Penn when 
he made his first visit to his province. After at- 
tending Dickinson College for a time and study- 
ing law in an office in Carlisle, James Snowden 
was admitted to the bar at nineteen and in 1830 
went to Franklin, Venango County, Pa., where 
he began practice. Shortly afterward he was ap- 
pointed deputy attorney general (district attor- 
ney) , in Venango County ; from 1838 to 1844 he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
serving as speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1842-44, Soon after his admission to the 
bar he became interested in the state militia and 
was elected colonel of a local regiment In 1845 
he presided at the state military convention at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elected treasurer of Pennsylvania in 1845, 
a comparatively short term he succeeded in im- 
proving the character of state loans, and in 1848 
was appointed treasurer of the United States 
mint and assistant treasurer of the United States 
in Philadelphia (appointment confirmed, Feb. 
14, 1848). On Sept. 13, 1848, he was married to 
Susan Engle Patterson, a daughter of Gen. Rob- 
ert Patterson [^.u] of Philadelphia; they had 
two sons and three daughters. In 1850 he re- 
sumed practice as a lawyer in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
having been appointed solicitor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railr(md Cempany. From 1854 to 1861 he 
was director of the United States mint, Philadd- 
phia, an ap'pointment made by Pres. FranMin 
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Pierce f confirmed, Ymr. S, 1854). It was while 
he was actively connected with the mint that he 
developed an intere-t in num/hniatics, cn which 
he wrote several Looks : .*1 rL\mr;>u''vi Huciin! 
mid Mjdcrn Ccins fix the Cchhict Collection at 
ihe Mint of ike Uniiod Stales A De- 

scrip tisn cf the Medals of irashhzgion; cf J/fl- 
iicnai and Misocllamcus Me dak. and of Other 
Objects of Inferesc in the Mnsonm of the Mint 
liBdij, The Moddlic Memorials cf jrashing- 
ion in ihe Mint of the JSnited Sicks (iMji I, and 
The Coins of the Bible, and Its Money Terms 
( 1864). He contributed articles on the coins of 
the United States to the Xsfhr.jl Abnanac and 
Annual Record for the Year IMS, and an article 
on international coinage to Lippincctfs Maga- 
zine, January 1870, in which he urged that all 
nations be invited to adopt the dollar as a mone- 
tary unit, and advocated a single standard 
(gold) for all countries; he later published a 
pamphlet, A STeasiire Proposed to Secure a Safe 
Treasury and a Sound Currency (1857), in 
which he suggested the issuing of certificates on 
deposits of gold bullion at the mint, its branches, 
and the assay office, in convenient sums and pay- 
able to the bearer. As director of the mint he 
was instrumental in having the building made 
fireproof. In 1861 he was appointed prothono- 
tary of the supreme court of Pennsylvania and 
held the office until 1873, when he resigned to 
resume the practice of law in Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was lieutenant -colonel of 
the 1st Regiment of the Philadelphia Home 
Guard. He died in his country home, Hulme- 
ville, Bucks County, Pa, 

[F. W. Leach, in North American fPhila.h July 14, 
and Dec. 8, 1912; Alfred Xevia, Cenienniai Bkg,: 
Men of Mark of Cumberlcnd Valkg, Pa., 177^0* it- 76 
(1876) ; Hist, of Venango County, Pa. (1890^ ; C. A. 
Bal^ock, Venango County, Pa., Her Pioneers and Peo- 
ple ( 1919), vol. I ; Proc. of the Celekratwn of the First 
Centennial of the Organisation of ihe County of 
Venmgo, Pa., for Judicial Purposes 11905) ^ death 
notice in Pub. Ledger (Piiila,), Mar, aj, 1878.] 

J 4 ‘ 

SNOWDEN, THOMAS (Aug. 12, 1857-Jaii. 
27, 1930), na’val officer, son of Dr. Thomas 
Snowden and Catherine Qinton ( Woerf) Snow- 
den, was bom in Peekskill, N. Y. He was ap- 
pointed to the United States Naval Academy in 
1875 and was graduated in 1879. After five years 
spent in «a duty on the Atlantic, in 18S4 he was 
ordered to the hydrographic office and in 18% 
to the naval observatory. Commissioned junior 
lieutenant in 1892, he was assigned to the Rmger 
and spent over two years in coast survey work 
with her off the coast of Alasia. Dining the 
Sfmiish- American War he served cm the crtii,s€r 
Dolphin in the sqtadrem tmiier Admtf^ Wii»i 
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Tiiomas Sampson [gx*.], taking part in tlie bom- 
bardmerit of Santiago, June 6, 189S, and in tlie 
action near Ca:tnanera, June 14* tie was navi- 
gator of the battleship Illinois for three years, 
commanded the presidentiai yacht Mayflou*er 
from KiZS to 1910, and the battleship South 
CaroHiu in the Atlantic Fleet from 1911 to 1913- 
In this ship he was at Tampico and Vera Cruz 
for six months during the early disturbances un- 
der the Huerta regime in iXIexico. He was then 
sent to the Xaval War College for a year, after 
which he commanded the battleship If^yommg. 
When the United States entered the World War 
he was acting as hydrographer to the Navy De- 
partment ; promoted to rear admiral July i, 1917, 
he commanded a squadron of the battleship force 
of the Atlantic Fleet throughout the war, and at 
its close was awarded the Xavy Cross ‘‘for ex- 
ceptionally ineritorioiis semuce in a dut>' of great 
responsibility as commander, Division Two, Bat- 
tleship Force One, Atlantic Fleet” ( The Nazy 
Book of Distinguished Senice^ 19^1, p. 13 1, 
edited by H. R. Stringer). 

Soon after the armistice he was made military 
governor of Santo Domingo, with the additional 
duty of serving as military representative of the 
United States in Haiti. During his administra- 
tion he w^orked indefatigably to place the repub- 
lic on a safe and enduring foundation, establish- 
ing schools, and undertaking the construction of 
roads and public buildings. ‘‘No official ever 
served his country with greater fidelity, or an 
alien people . . . with a more lofty purpose than 
Admiral Snowden gave to the Dominicans” 
(Times, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Mar. 4, 1924). 
Ill health, however, forced him to relinquish his 
post in 1921, when he returned to the United 
States. He w’as assigned to duty on the general 
board of the nav3^ but was retired on Aug. 12, 
1921, and relieved of all active duty. Besides the 
Xavy Cross he held the large cross of the order 
of El Sol de Peru, a decoration conferred by the 
Peruvian government Though his career gave 
him no great opportunity for spectacular serv- 
ice, he was a highly capable seaman, an expert 
navigator, and an able administrator, and was 
highly popular throughout the service. He was 
twice married : first on June 2, 1881, to Adelaide 
Van Xtts Smith of Peekskill, N. Y., and second 
on Jan. 14, 1911, to Helen Koerper of Washing- 
ton, D. C., daughter of CoL E. A. Koerper, U. S. 
A. He had one son by his second marriage. 

I Wh& m America^ 1 938-29 ; H. W- Wilson, 

The fff S^mM (1900) ; Navy Dept. Registers, 

187^1^21 ; Navy transcript of service record in 

arcaive^ of Bar, cf Mavigaticja ; Army ami Nm?y Jomr^, 
Fd>. I, *93®;. in F, Times^ Jan. 39 , 

; ieforwation frw« corr^p0iMteQoe with Snowdrai's 
wwow ai^ hh IwotiwT. J 
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SNYDER, EDWIN REAGAN (Sept. 2, 

1872-Jan, 13, 1925), educator, was born in Scott- 
dale, Pa., the son of Daniel and Catherine (Rea- 
gan) Snyder, of Pennsylvania German stock, 
whose characteristic tenacity of purpose he pos- 
sessed. After spending his childhood and youth 
on his father’s farm, at eighteen he entered the 
State X^ormal School of Colorado (later the 
State Teachers College) at Greeley at the same 
time that his brother, Zachariah Xenophon Sny- 
der, became president of the college. Upon his 
graduation in 1895 he became principal of the 
public schools at Bald ^Mountain, Colo., and two 
3'ears later of those in New Windsor, Colo. He 
became supervisor of manual training in the 
schools of Alameda, CaL, in 1900, and In 1902 
head of the department of industrial arts in the 
State Normal School at San Jose (later the San 
Jose State Teachers College). During the year 
1904--05 he served also as an assistant at Stan- 
ford University, where he received the degree 
of A.B. in 1905. He was research scholar at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1907- 
08, and fellow, 1908-09, and received the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1909, with a thesis on The Legal 
Status of Rural High Schools in the United 
States (1909), which reveals his belief in thor- 
oughly democratic education. After two more 
years at San Jose he was elected in 1911 to the 
vice-presidency of the Fresno State Normal 
School (later Fresno State Teachers College), 
where he also served as assistant superintendent 
of city schools. For a few months in 1913 he 
served as superintendent of schools in Santa 
Barbara, but in January 1914 he became the first 
commissioner of vocational education in Cali- 
fornia. In this position he remained until the 
summer of X923, when he became president of 
San Jose State Teachers College, a post he held 
until his death about a year and a half later at 
San Jose. He was married to Sara Llewellyn on 
Dec. 29, 1900, in San Francisco. They had a son 
and a daughter. 

His greatest contributions to education came 
during his decade of service as commissioner of 
vocational education. His theory of education 
was given full expression in his first annual re- 
port to the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion: “We wish every child in the commonwealth 
to have the opportunity to secure such training 
in the school as will fit him to do as well as pos- 
sible that work which he is, by nature and eco- 
nomic opportunity, best fitted to do” ( First Bien- 
nial Report of the State Board of Education of 
Calif ormOj 1915, p. 128). This lies at the root of 
his deep interest in vocational education and 
guidance, Ms bdirf m the jmt-tiiae continuation 
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school, Ills insistence that public hig-fi schools 
serve aims more democratic than the single one 
of preparation for higher institutions. In large 
measure his theory has since become practice, 
and m legislation which he proposed, whether it 
concerned vocational education specifically — ^he 
framed practically all the statutes for the admin- 
istration of the vocational program in California 
. — or the wider reaches of a state educational 
program, has been seriously modified. Essential- 
ly a philosopher, he was vigorously analytical 
and scientific in his approach to all problems; he 
had, too, an abiding faith in humanity and a 
sense of humor that never allowed the philos- 
opher to become pedantic or the scientist to for- 
get his limitations in dealing wdth human stuff. 

[California State Board of Education, Reports of the 
Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational Education, 
1914-3C; Industrial Educ* Mag., Sept. 1923; Univer- 
sity of California, Vocational Educ. Neu's Xotes^, Feb. 
1925 ; San Jose Evening News, Jan. 14, 1925.] 

E.A.L. 

SNYDEE, JOHN FRANCIS (Mar. 22, 1830- 
Apr. 30, 1921), physician, Confederate soldier, 
archaeologist, and author, son of Adam Wilson 
Snyder and Adelaide Perry) Snyder, was bom 
at Prairie du Pont, Saint Gair County, 111 ., a 
mile south of Caholda, in a log building erected 
in 1759 by the monks of Saint Sulpice. His 
mother, who w^as of French ancestry on both 
sides, was a grand-daughter of Capt. John Bap- 
tiste Saucier, the architect of Fort Chartres. His 
father, a son of Adam Snyder, a German soldier 
of the Revolution who was born in Alsace and 
settled in Reading, Pa., had come to Cahokia in 
1817, penniless and afoot, Snyder was first edu- 
cated at Belleville, III., at McKendree College, 
Lebanon, III., and at the St. Louis University. 
He was fond of books, a close observer of nature 
and natural history, and early began the collec- 
tion of fossils, minerals, and archaeological relics. 
As a boy he played about the famous Cahc^ia 
mounds near his home, and in his maturer years 
his interest in archaeology developed and ex- 
panded. During the winter of 1849-50 he was 
a student at McDowell Medical College in St. 
Louis, and the following summer he crossed the 
plains to California; he visited the Sandwich 
Islands in 1852, retum^ed heme that year by way 
of the Isthmus of Panama, and arrived at Phila- 
delphia in time to enter Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1853. For a short 
period thereafter he ivas in government medical 
service in western territories and went over the 
old Santa Fe trail to Taos and Afbtifuerqi;^, N. 
Mex. ; then he resign«I and t^gan the practice 
of medicine at Bolivar, Mo., where on Sept. 27, 
1854, he marrioi Annie E. Sanders, dii^hte of 
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London Sanders of Lexington, Ky. He was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri bar in 18=9, but he never 
practised law. In June ihdi he jeined the Con- 
federates under Sterling Price and as 

colonel fought through the Civil War, taking 
active part in the battles o: Wilson Creek, Lex- 
ington, Pea Ridge, Helena, Corinth, and Bald- 
win. Although he was reared in faruiliarity with 
a modified form of slavery i indenture of col- 
ored servants), served :n the Cenfederate army, 
and was himself a slave-holder on a srurdl scale, 
he always abhorred slavervn defending it only on 
the meager ground 01 expediency. Returning to 
Illinois after the war, he resumetd the practice of 
medicine at Vixgirda. He was elected a member 
of the thirty-first Illinois legislature, where he 
gave a good account of himself, but declined 
further participation in party politics. 

One of the founders of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society in 1899. he became its president, 
1903-05, and contributed many important papers 
to it He was also affiliated with the St. L'uis 
Academy of Sciences, the Illinois Academy of 
Science, and other erganizationa. He to A part 
in the survey and mapping of the Cah:kia 
mounds, 1880, and advocated their preservation. 
For many years he was a research correspondent 
of the Smithsonian Institution, which published 
several of his shorter papers. His most impor- 
tant writings are The Field for Archaeological 
Research in lUimis (igm) ; Cattam I jhn Bap- 
tiste Saucier at Fart Chartres in the Illinois, 
1751-1763 reprinted in Trausaciijns of 

the Illinois State Historical Society, 1919 
(1920) ; Adam JH. Snyder aful His Period in 
Illinois History, 1817-1843 / 1903) ; “Prehistoric 
Illinois ; Its Psychozoic Problems^* i Journal of 
the Illinois State Eistorkal Society, Oct. 1911) , 
“The Kaskaskia Indians^^ ilbid., July 1912), 
and “The Great Cahokia Mewnd*^ (IMd,, July 
1917). He may well be considered the ranking 
pioneer in archaeology of the state of Illinois. 
He was the first to indicate cultural differences 
between prehistoric tribes of southern and cen- 
tral Illinois, and explorations by the University 
of Illinois in 1922-27 proved the correctness of 
his views. He died in Virginia, at the age 
of ninety-CHie yetrs, in Ml possession of all his 
faodties. 

[Newton Batsmao and Paul Selby, eds., Hki, Emcye, 
of lU, md Hitt, of CmM Coumly ( 1915) , vol II ; Jowr. 
lU. Stole Hisi, Soe,^ Apr.-Jnlj 1931 ; Beilnilk News'- 
Dmocral (BeSevillc, II.), May 2, 1921 ; Chksge Daily 

TrUmme, May i , 1 921 . 1 . 

SMYBER, SIMON (Hot. 5, i/sg-Nov. % 
1S19), gwenaor of Pennsylvania, was bmi at 
Ltmaster, Pa, the son of Maria Elkalwlli 
KraoMT Snyder airf Artiwtf 
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Snyder, a inecbanic wlio emigrated to America 
from the Palatinate. The boy’s cliildhood was 
spent in poverty and hard work. At the age of 
seventeen he began an apprenticeship of four 
years as tanner and currier at York, where he 
also attended night school kept by John Jones, a 
Quaker. About 1784 he est.ablished himself at 
Selinsgrove in Xorthumberlaitd, now Sny'der, 
County. There he opened a general store, op- 
erated a mill found frequent employnient as a 
scrivener, and rose rapidly in the general esti- 
mation of the community. He was appointed a 
justice of the peace and, later, judge of the court 
of ccmmon pleas or X orthuniberland County, 
was a member of the state constitutional con- 
vention, 1789-90 and of the Assembly from 1797 
to 1807. He was speaker three terms and, as a 
leader of the backcountry democracy, fought to 
liberalize the judiciar}' laws and to diminish the 
governor’s powers. He was one of the principal 
agitators for the hundred-dollar act extending 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace to cases 
not exceeding one hundred dollars and for com- 
pulsory arbitration legislation. 

Tremendously popular in liis district and 
among his faction, he was nominated for gover- 
nor by the anti -judiciary' Republicans in 1805, 
his chief mouthpiece being the Republican Argue 
in Xorthumberland edited by his close friend, 
John Binns Iq.T,}. Unsuccessful by some five 
thousand votes in the bitter campaign that fol- 
lowed, he returned to the state house of repre- 
sentatives in 1806 to lead the abortive attempt to 
impeach Gov. Thomas I^IcKean [g.c'.]. In 1808 
he was elected governor and was reelected by 
overwhelming majorities in 1811 and 1814. He 
was the first representative of the German ele- 
ment or of the backcountry farming class to be 
elected governor of Pennsylvania, Unlike his 
predecessors he did not have a brilliant military 
or legal record. Exceedingly plain in his ways, 
he emulated Jeffersonian simplicity, and instead 
of delivering his message to the legislature in 
person sent it in writing. A state-rights man, he 
vigorously asserted the supremacy of the state 
in 1809 by calling out the militia to prevent a 
federal court from enforcing its decision in the 
Olmstead case, though he later yielded under 
protest to the federal govemment. He gave loyal 
sup|»rt to the War of 1812, sponsored an act for 
public education, recommended abolition of the 
deaii penalty and modification of the law for 
imprisaiinciit for debt, and advanced numerous 
Kriittnes for internal Improvements. In 1814 he 
over loud public protests '*the forty' link 
Ml!*’ to establish batiks over the state, on the 
,grcwiicis that it wwld give ta> much povrer to 
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‘^privileged orders,” invite visionary specula- 
tion, and divert men from useful pursuits. The 
bill w'as passed over his veto. In 1817 he was 
elected to the state Senate. He was a member 
of the kloravian Church. He was married three 
times: first to Elizabeth Michael of Lancaster, 
second on June 12, 1796, to Catherine Antes, 
andtliird on Oct. 16, 1814, to Mary Slough Scott, 
a widow of Harrisburg, who survived him. He 
died from typhoid fever. 

[‘'Autobiographical Notes by Simon Snyder,’* Pa. 
Mag. of Hist. & Blog., vol. IV (1S80) ; M. K. Snyder, 
Life of Gov. Simon Snyder (n.d.j ; “Papers of Gov. 
Simon Snyder,” Pa. Archives^ 4 ser., vol. IV (1900) ; 
Recollections of the Life of John Binns (1S54) ; J. B. 
Linn, Annals of Buffalo Valley ^ Pa. (1877) ; J- H. Peel- 
ing, “Governor McKean and the Pennsylvania Jaco- 
bins,” Fa. Mag. of Hist. S’ Biog.^ Oct. 1930 ; Snyder 
Co. (Pa.') Annals, vol. I {1919), compiled by G. W. 
Wagenseller; J. H. Peeling, “The Public Life of 
Thomas McKean, 1734-1817” (igap), doctor’s thesis 
(MS.) at Univ. of Chicago; Potilson’s Am. Daily Ad- 
veriiser, Nov. 13, 19, 20, 1819.] 

SOBOLEWSKI, J. FRIEDRICH EDUARD 
(Oct. I, 1808-May 17, 1872), conductor, com- 
poser, writer, was born in Konigsberg, East 
Prussia, a descendant of an ancient Polish family. 
He received a fine musical education, eventually 
studying with Carl Friedrich Zelter and Carl 
IMaria von Weber. In 1830 he was appointed 
director of music at the Konigsberg theatre, 
and in 1835 became cantor at the Alfsfddtische 
Kirche. The Pkilharmonische Gesellschaft^ a 
dilettante orchestra, w'as founded in 1838 and he 
was elected conductor, being similarly honored 
w'hen the Musikdische Akademie, a mixed 
chorus, came into existence in 1843. 
course of his Konigsberg period, he composed 
and produced the operas (1832), Vclleda 

(1S35), Salvator Rosa (1848), and Der Seher 
von Khorassan (1850). He developed literary 
activity, functioning as music critic of the 
Osipreussiche Zeiiimg, and as correspondent, 
under the pseudonym J. Feski, of Robert Schu- 
mann’s Neue Zeitschrifi fiir Musik. Dubbed M. 
Hahnbuchn, he became a Davidsbiindler, one of 
that redoubtable band gathered around Schu- 
mann to wage warfare upon the musical Philis- 
tines. He was appointed director of music at the 
Bremen theatre, presumably in 1854. During 
the Bremen period he published the pamphlets 
Reakttondre Brief e (1854), Oper, mcht Drama 
(1S57), Dehatien ilher Mmsik (1857), and Das 
Gekeimniss der neuesten Sckide der Musik 
(1^59)- His opera Komala received its initial 
performance at Bremen in 1857 and was accord- 
ed the exceptional distinction of production at 
Weimar under the aegis of Franz Liszt the fd- 
lowing year. 

Apparently leaving Bremen at the end of the 
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season, Sobolewski took pasage for America, 
arriving in Milwaukee, Wis., before tbe end of 
July 1859. In an incredibly sliort time lie com- 
posed the opera Mohega, which was given two 
performances hy the Milwaukee Mtisikz'crein, 
Oct. II, and Xov. i, 1859. 21 oh eg a was probably 
the first operatic treatment of an episode from 
the Revolutionary War, the libretto celebrating 
the love and tragic end of Count Pulaski and the 
Indian maid ilohega at the siege of Savannah 
in 1779. Sobolewski became conductor of the 
short-lived Milwaukee Philharmonic Society, 
functioning at both concerts of the first (and 
last) season on Feb. 28 and Apr. 13, i860. The 
St Louis Philharmonic Societ3" was organized 
in June i860, and Sobolewski was engaged as 
conductor. He led his first concert a month be- 
fore Hans Balatka directed the initial perform- 
ance of the Chicago Philharmonic Society", both 
men laboring valiantly to prepare the way for 
the Messiah that -was to come in the person of 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. 

Sobolewski conducted forty concerts of the St. 
Louis Philharmonic Society from Oct. 18, i860, 
to Apr. 19, 1866, holding his organization to- 
gether and achieving musical triumphs through 
the troubled years of the Civil War. He did mis- 
sionary work of heroic dimensions, his orchestral 
programs constituting a liberal education in the 
appreciation of the classical and romantic schools. 
At the outset of the seventh season he resigned 
and devoted himself to teaching and composing. 
He remained professionally active until an apo- 
plectic stroke cut him down in his sixty-fexarth 
year. 

Sobolewski was married three times. By his 
first wife, Bertha Dorn, he had four children, by 
his second wife, three, and by his third wife, 
Bertha von Kleist, six. He was an accomplished 
linguist, master of five languages. He con- 
tributed to the Journal of Speculaiwe Philosophy 
the articles: '"A Dialogue on Music” (1^67), 
^^The New School of Music^^ (1868), “Men- 
delssohn” (1873), and “Robert Schumann” 
(1874). He wrote an abimdance of good music 
but his finest scores have become widely scat- 
tered if not irretrievably lost 

[Doemnentary material and data from Prof. Dr. 
Joseph Miilier-Blattau, Koni^sberg, Rudolph Edward 
Sobolewski, Laddonia, Mo., Lillie Sobolewski Peterson, 
I^TClaEd, Colo. ; autograph lettcra of SobolewsM in the 
library ^01 the author; the oorrespondiHice of Wagner 
and Liszt, Gesommelie Schrift^n ‘Sber Musih umd 
Mmiker von Robert Schumanm (stib ed-, z wls., 1914) ; 
O. Burckhardt, Der M«Mkmrm». mm Milmmhee 
(ipoo); E. E. Hip#ier, Am, Operm (1927); E, C- 
Krohn, A Century of Mmsk (19J4), and The 
ml&pmmt of the Sfmphmf Orckestro in St. Lmis 
(1924); Mo, Mepmbltcm, May 18, 19, ao, 187a; The 
Impresmrm, J vnt 1 873 . 1 E. C. E. 
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SOLDAN, FRANK LOUIS (Oct. 2a, 1842- 

Mar. 27, 1908), educator and scholar, was born 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Gernianj, the son of 
Johann Justin and Caroline (Elssman'i Sddan. 
He attended German schorls, emigrated in 1863 
to the United States with his wife, Ottilie ( Bern- 
hard), settled in St Louis, hlo., where he estab- 
lished a young ladies* academy, and in 18S2 be- 
came a naturalized citizen. 

In 1868 he began a notable career in connec- 
tion with the St. Louis public school system- 
From instructor of medern languages in the 
high school, he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent in charge of instructicn in German 
(1870) ; principal of the normal school 5'iS7i) ; 
principal of the combined nonma! and high 
schools ( 1887) ; and superintendent of instruc- 
tion (1895), a position which he held until his 
death. Although a pioneer in city sch-ocl ad- 
ministration, he saiv clearly the principles ef- 
fective in this work, and was largely influential 
in obtaining charter regulaticns which provided 
for appropriate and definite allocation of edu- 
cational responsibilities together with the au- 
thority to meet them. The board of education 
was relieved of many details, and the initiative 
in administrative matters requiring professional 
insight was granted the superintendent He re- 
vealed a surprising grasp of details, and tem- 
pered firmness of management with a tactful 
human interest in those under him. 

Soldan*s service to education was net confined 
to St. Louis. In 1880 he organized the first 
normal institute for teachers in South Carolina, 
thus contributing to a state-wide educational 
revival. From 1877 until his death, he was an 
active member of the National Educational As- 
sociation, serving it in various official capacities. 
He lectured frequently and contributed numer- 
ous articles to educational periodicals and to 
Western^ a journal of literature published in St. 
Louis. Qosely associated with William Torrey 
Harris [g.c.] and others, he helped to make that 
city a center of cidture. Among the subjects 
upon which he wrote were “The Darwinian 
Theory,” “Goethe and Spinoza” “Law and 
Cause,” “Goethe's Suleika,” “Dante's Purga- 
torio ” and “Culture and Facts.” He published a 
couple of language bcxslcs, Gr^e^s Mcihoi- Two 
Essays on Elementary Instruciiom in Arithmetie 
{1881) ; aiid The Century md the School, and 
Other Edumtimal Essays (1912), He wasmuch 
interested in the writings of Horace, selecticw 
from which he translated. A turning lathe in Ms 
worksh-op and an excellent photographic equip- 
ment provided him means for gratifying ether 
tast^ He died in the midst of Ws varW 
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tivities, falling dead in tlie street while on his 
way to attend a conference with his assistant 
superintendents. He was suriuveci by his wife 
and one daughter. The St. Louis Soldaii High 
Scliool w’as named in his honor. 

V\atic 7 ia! Educ. J^so. Jour, of Proc, and Addresses 
(igoSj ; A Memorial — Frank Lczns Soldan (1908); 
■ivilliam Hwie and H, L. Conard, Encyc. of the Hist of 
Si. Lotds (iSgg), vet IV; James Cox, Old mid New 
St. Louis (1S94) ; Mo, Hist. Eev,, Oct. igjso, p. 92; 
Outlook, July 22, 1905, p. 739 ; Educational Rev., May 
1903, pp. 517-19, and May 190S ; Si, Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Mar. 28, 1908.] J.H. C. 

SOLEY, JAMES RHSSELL (Oct. i, 1850- 
SepL II j 1911), teacher, naval writer, and law- 
yer, was horn at Roxbury, IMass., son of John 
James and Elvira Codman (Degen) Soley. He 
was a descendant of John Soley, an English 
settler at Charlestown, IMass., in the seventeenth 
century, and (through both parents) of Judge 
James Russel! of Charlestown. After prepara- 
tion in the Roxbury Latin School, he entered 
Harvard College and graduated in i8yo. A year's 
instruct or ship in St. IMark's School, Southbor- 
ough, Mass., wras followed by his appointment, 
Oct. I, 1871, as professor of ethics and English 
at the CTnited States Vaval Academy. Two years 
later, despite his youth and juniority to other in- 
structors, he was made head of the department 
of English studies, history, and law, a position 
he held until 18S2. From Aug. 18, 1876, until 
his resignation in 1890 he was a member of the 
naval corps of professors of mathematics, rising 
from lieutenant to commander. In 1878 he was 
abroad from April to December on duty con- 
nected with the American educational exhibit at 
the international exposition in Paris. He had 
also been commissioned to make a study of for- 
eign systems of naval education, and his Report 
on Foreign Systems of Naznl Education appeared 
as a government document in 1880. Between 
1882 and 1890 he had duty in Washington, col- 
lecting and arranging the Navy Department 
library, and, as superintendent of the office of 
naval war records, supervising the publication 
of Civil War naval records. He also lectured on 
international law at the Naval War Collie, 
1^5-89, and was Lowell Institute lecturer in 
1885 on American naval history and in 1888 on 
Eurofwan neutrality in the Civil War. He had 
studied law in Annapolis and continued this 
work at Caltimbian (later George Washington) 
University, receiving his law degree in 1890. On 
Jiiy 16, he resigned his naval commission 
to b«:aiic assistant secretary of the navy, and 
CKXttpied this position until March 1893 with 
special admifiistraticw of labor in naval shore 
cstablshnKnts. Hieraltcr he praictised law in 
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New York City with his former naval chiei 
Benjamin Franklin Tracy [g.c^], in the firm of 
Tracy, Boardman, and Platt (later Boardraan, 
Platt, and Soley). His special field was inter- 
national law, and his most notable legal service 
was as counsel for V enezuela in the boundary 
dispute with Great Britain, arbitrated at Paris 
in 1899. Until otherwise occupied after 1890, 
he was a prolific and able writer, chiefly on 
naval subjects. His books include a Historical 
Sketch of the United States Naval Academy 
(1876) ; The Blockade and the Cruisers (1883), 
in the series called Campaigns of the Navy in 
the Civil War; The Rescue of Greely (1885), 
with W. S. Schley; The Boys of 1 S 12 (1887) ; 
Sailor Boys of "61 (1888) ; and Admiral Porter 
(1903). He also edited the Autobiography of 
Commodore Charles Morris (1880), contributed 
the naval chapters to Justin Winsor's Narrative 
and Critical History of America (1884-89), 
and wrote frequently on naval and legal themes 
for periodicals and works of reference. He was 
orator in 1890 at the unveiling of the monument 
in Annapolis commemorating the Jeannette ex- 
pedition, and in 1891 at a memorial service for 
Admiral David Dixon Porter in Tremont 

Temple, Boston. He was married, Dec. i, 1875, 
to Mary Woolsey Howland, daughter of the 
Rev, Robert Shaw Howdand of New York ; they 
had a son who died in infancy and rivo daugh- 
ters. His burial was in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York City. 

IWho^s Who in America, 1910— ii ; Tenth Report of 
the Class of iS/o of Harvard Coll. ( 1920) ; Army and 
Navy Jour., Sept. 16, 1911 ; N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 12, 
1911 ; letter of R. S. Howland, recommending Soley to 
a professorship at Columbia IJniv., Stauffer ColL. 2^. 
Y. Piib.Lib.3 

SOLGER, REINHOLD (July 17, 1817-Jan. 
II, 1866), scholar, author, was bom in Stettin, 
Prussia, the son of Friedrich Ludwig Whlhelm 
Solger, a member of the Prussian Reichstag, 
and his second wife, Auguste Amalie Jungnickel. 
His full name was Reinhold Ernst Friedrich 
Karl Solger. He received a careful education at 
home and later at a military school at Ziillichau, 
a small town east of Berlin, a place to which he 
referred in his later writings as his ‘^^prison.'* 
In the fall of 1837, entered the University of 
Halle to study theology but exchanged this field 
shortly afterward for philosophy and history. 
Three years later he transferred to Greifswald 
and was awarded a doctor's degree in 1842. He 
was an industrious student, very active in 
lilieral political movements, contributing numer- 
ous poems to revolutionary papers. Through a 
friend of his father he received an appointment 
as Refermiew in Potsdam and si^t there and 
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in Berlin one year of ^ay social actiTity wluch 

;rave him the profound scorn for J:mkcr and 
■bureaucrats that is characteristic of his later 
writing's. He then decided to emigrate to Amer- 
ica hut owing to a ticket fraud got only as far as 
Liverpool, England. He was offered the post of 
tutor in the home of a country gentleman, a 
sinecure that enabled him to continue his studies 
and to begin giving public lectures in English. 
He made the acquaintance of Carlyle, Dickens, 
and Lord L}ttoii, who became his friends and 
sponsors- 

In 1847 he went to Paris and moved in the 
circle of the political exiles, Bakunin, Herzen, 
Hemvegh, Bernays, and others. An attempt to 
establish himself in Berlin failed and he returned 
to Paris. Here, on Feb. 19, 1848, he married a 
young French girl, Adele lilarie Bemere, who 
was his constant companion throughout his later 
numerous changes of residence and the mother 
of his four children. After the F ebruary Revo- 
lution of 1848 Solger went to Berlin, espousing 
the Revolution as member of a democratic club, 
and later, during the lighting in Baden, serving 
as adjutant and interpreter to General Miero- 
slawski, commander of the revolutionary forces. 
When the Baden uprising was crushed Solger 
fled from Germany with a price on his head. He 
spent two years in Berne and Zurich, some time 
in Paris and London, and in the spring of 1853 
emigrated to America, settling in Poxbury, a 
suburb of Boston, Mass. As in Switzerland and 
in England, he supported himself by his pen and 
by public lectures on history and modern Ger- 
man philosophy. In 1857 and 1859 he delivered 
a series of tw^elve lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute of Boston where James Russell Lowell and 
Louis Agassiz were among his hearers. 

He became an American citizen in May 1859, 
and interested himself in the political questions 
of the day as an enthusiastic member of the new 
Republican party. So effective was his speak- 
ing in the elections of 1856 and i860 that John 
Albion Andrew, governor of Massachusetts, 
said of him that he had been as influential in 
bringing the Germans in the East to the Re- 
publican side as Carl Schurz had been in the 
West {letter to John Sherman, Nov. 29, 1865). 
President Lincoln appointed him to the newly 
created office of assistant register of the treasury, 
an interim position created with the purpose of 
making .him register as soon as this post was 
vacated. In April 1864, he had suffered a stroke 
of paralysis which turned his last days into pam- 
fu! suffering- 

Solger was twice awarded a literary prize. In 
1859 the ccaimittee in charge of the New York 
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celebration of the centenriial "I ScniCerh birth 
chose his eul^igistic “Erinr.erung.’’ fnr the 
prize. In 1862 his novel, An^rn in Jmerika, 
won the prize ever twenty-tv; ethers In a com- 
petition arranged by the BtilesirisdsAies /£?ar- 
nal of New York. The novel, 2 sit: re oi Gustav 
Freytag’s best seller, SAI zr/J Hj'::n ^'1855), 
purports to be a seque! cf this work; it* theme 
is the problem cf the adjustment c£ the cultured 
German in the American irelt:ng-;vt. It was 
reworked and published again by Erick Eber- 
mayer in 1928. Among other works by Solger 
are a humorous Byrcnic epic. Hjr.nsz’Cjt Acmcii- 
fingen, in part the story of the author’s youth, 
and a farce in one act, Dcr Edch^tsgstrofess^or^ 
in w^hich the inefficiency of the intellectual revo- 
lutionists of the Parliament of Frankfurt is pil- 
loried. Solger was typical of the intellectual 
revolutionists of 1848 whose enthusiasm dowed 
through their pens. He was tali in stature and of 
very distinguished appearance. 

[Persona! informaticsi frria Frederick S., Sc’I^er, 
Washington, D. C. ; Friedrich Kapp, Jzts und Vbrr 
Amcrika iiSnA, I, an?l “Kdnh^Id Sclger;” 

Dcufsck-A 7 r.crik 2 msc!:!:~Monatshcft£', Fth. 1 ?C;6 ; M. 
A. Dickie, ReinhoU SA-jcr, doctoral dissertatir/n, iQto, 
see Univ. of Fiitsburgh BulL, Xov. 1930; S. A. .\Hi- 
bone, A Critical^ Diet, cf English Lit'rr-zture, voL II 
(1870) ; Dally JAat. Iniciligmcerj, WasHtigton. B. C.j 
Jan. 13, 1866.] A,E.Z. 

SOLIS-COHEN, JACOB BA SIL¥A [See 

Cohen, Jacob da Silva Soxis, 1S38-1927]- 

SOLOMONS, ADOLPHUS SIMEON / Oct 
26, 1826-Mar. 18, 1910 A philanthropist, was 
born in New York City, the sen of John and 
Julia ('Levy) Solomons. His father, %vho was of 
English birth, had emigrated to the United 
States in 1810, and was on the editorial staff of 
the National Adzvcaie and the Morning Courier 
and New York Enquirer; his mother was of old 
New England stock. At fourteen he erJist'ed in 
the New York state militia and served for seven 
years. After his education in the public schmls 
of New York City, he w*ent into the stationery 
business. On June 25, 1853, he married Rachel 
Seixas Phillips, a descendant of the colonial 
patriot families of Seixas arid Phillips, %t!io bore 
him eight daughters and a son. In the same year 
Daniel Webster [g.v.], then secretary of state, 
appointed him special tearer of dispatches to 
Berlin. Moving Ms business to Washington, B, 
C., in 1859, govenunent printing, added 

a book defartment, which became a literary 
headquarters for such men as LOysses Simpsm 
Grant and Chief Justice Salmon Portland Oiase^ 
and later eslablistitt! a photc^aphlc galeiy la 
which pictures of many notable men, iscimdiiig 
the last photc^aph of Abrah^am Laiccfct [f f .f,]. 
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were made. Characteristic of the esteem he en- 
joyed in Washington is the fact that when 
Schuyler Colfax [g.c'.], vice-president of the 
United States, was prevented from making the 
address at the dedication of the Young Men's 
Christian Association building, Solomons, a Jew, 
was called upon to take his place. In 1871 he was 
elected to the house of delegates of the District 
of Columbia, and became chairman of the com- 
mittee on ways and means. In 1873 Grant of- 
fered him the office of governor of the district, 
an honor Solomons refused, largely because his 
observance of the seventh-day Sabbath would be 
incompatible with the duties of the office. On 
giving up business in 1891, he ser\’ed as general 
agent in xA.merica of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
At seventy-seven he retired and lived in Wash- 
ington until his death. 

Though never a man of ample means he was 
a creative philanthropist. He organized the first 
training school for nurses in Washington and 
the Washington Night Lodging-House Asso- 
ciation, w’hich supplied men with free lodging. 
He was an officer of the Provident Aid Society, 
of the Emergency Hospital, of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and director 
of the Providence Hospital, the Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women, and the Garfield Memorial 
Hospital, the last of which he had also helped to 
organize. In April 1881 the organization of the 
Associated Charities was projected at a meeting 
held in his house, and in May 1881 at anc^her 
meeting there it was decided to organize the 
American Association of the Red Cross, of which 
he became an officer. In 1884 he was a repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Red Cross 
international congress in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and in 1903 he was one of the twelve petitioners 
on whose memorial Congress later reorganized 
the association. In New York his suggestion led 
to the organization of Mount Sinai Hospital and 
of the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids 
(later the Montefiore Hospital). A founder of 
the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, and of 
the Russian Jews Immigration Aid Society 
(iffii), he was acting president of the Jewish 
Theoli^ical Seminary Association when it was 
reorganized into the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, and its teachers’ institute was 
formcil miely through his initiative. His trans- 
paroit sioMrity, tmassuming goodness, genial 
and willingness to serve made him a 
rarely Moved figure. His unswerving personal 
dc¥oli« 1^5 cempW with a b^utiful tolerance. 
It has 1^01 d him Aat, though he was ‘^pos- 
of the gramioir of sotd which pertains to 
a saki,*’ he had simplidty of a child” and 
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lived a life “replete with moral beauty" (Mar- 
shall, post, pp. 169-70). 

[Louis Marshall, in Pubs, Am. Jewish Hist, Soc.^ 
no. 20 (1911) ; Cyrus Adler, lUd., no. 33 (1934) ; The 
Jewish Encyc., vol. IX fed. of 1925) ; Samuel Joseph, 
Hist, of the Baron de Hirsch Fund (1935), passim; 
Am. Jewish Year Book, 1904-05 ; Jewish Comment 
(Baltimore, Md.), Oct. 24, Dec. 12, 1902 ; Evening 
Telegram (N. Y.), Apr. 27, 1S80 ; Sunday Star (Wash- 
ington), Oct. 28, 1906; Am. Hebrew, Mar. 25, 1910; 
Hebrew Standard, Apr. 29, 1910; Washington Fast, 
Mar. 19, 1910 (obituary), and Mar. 13, 1932 (mag. 
section).] D.deS.P. 

SOMERS, RICHARD (Sept. 15, 1778-Sept. 
4, 1804), naval officer, was born at Somers Point, 
N. J. His great-grandfather, John Somers, came 
to America from England before 1693 ^i^d the 
family ultimately settled in Gloucester County, 
N. J., in the Great Egg Harbor region, acquir- 
ing a considerable amount of land. He was the 
youngest of six children of Richard and Sophia 
(Stillwell) Somers. The elder Richard w^as a 
colonel in the militia, a county judge, and an 
ardent Whig. It appears that because of the 
exposure of Egg Harbor to Loyalist attacks dur- 
ing the American Revolution, Colonel Somers 
moved to Philadelphia soon after the British 
evacuation of that city. There young Richard 
Somers received some elementary schooling, but 
later attended an academy in Burlington, N. J., 
where he remained until about the time of his 
father’s death in October 1794. For some time 
he was apparently engaged in coastwise shipping 
between New York and Philadelphia, but on 
Apr. 30, 1798, along with Stephen Decatur, 1779- 
1820 Iq.v.'], he enlisted in the navy and served 
as midshipman aboard the frigate United States, 
Hex cruise began in July 1798, and was con- 
tinued, chiefly in West Indian waters, during 
the remainder of the year. Hardly more than a 
twelvemonth after his enlistment Somers re- 
ceived a promotion to the rank of third lieuten- 
ant; then, in the autumn of 1799, he sailed on 
board the U nited States for Europe in company 
with the American commissioners to France. 
The United States was laid up after the peace of 
1801, and Somers was transferred, as first lieu- 
tenant, to the frigate Boston which, during the 
summer of 1801, sailed for France with Chan- 
cellor Livingston on bc^rd, and later proceeded 
to the Mediterranean where American warships 
were engaged in the war with Tripoli. 

Soon after the return of the Boston to Amer- 
ica near the end of 1802, Somers was given com- 
mand of the schooner NmMus, attached to the 
squadron of CcHnmcxiore Edward Preble 
It was employed in convoying merchantmen, in 
blockading Tripoli, and in obtaining supplies 
from Napl^ In At^mt 1804, Somers was placed 
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in command o£ one of two divisions of gunboats 
whicli had been borrowed from Xaples. In each 
ci the ensuing attacks upon Tripoli, on Aug, 3, 
7, 28, and Sept. 3, he displayed great coolness 
and courage, and earned the high commendation 
of Preble. In the meantime, plans were being 
made to send a fireship into the harbor at Trip- 
oli. Somers, now a captain, volunteered to pre- 
pare the craft and to take her into the harbor. 
The vessel employed was a ketch -which had been 
captured from the Tripolitans and renamed the 
Intrepid, About one hundred barrels of pow'der 
were stored in her magazine, and about 150 shells 
were placed on her deck. Fuses were installed 
which were expected to burn fifteen minutes be- 
fore igniting the powder, and the thirteen men 
who accompanied the Intrepid were to escape to 
safety by means of two small boats. The ketch 
entered the harbor on the night of Sept. 4, but, 
before reaching her intended destination, she 
suddenly exploded, killing all hands, and appar- 
ently failing to injure the enemy. 

Somers was of middle stature and sturdy of 
frame. Ordinarily mild and amiable, he w^-as on 
occasion, given to heroic and dramatic action. 
While a very young man, he once fought three 
duels in one day with associates who had ques- 
tioned his courage. After his death a number of 
vessels were named in his honor, and a resolu- 
tion was passed by Congress on Mar. 3, 1805, 
expressing regret for the loss of the gallant men 
who had died in the Intrepid venture. 

[J. E. Stillwell, Stillwell GeneaL, vol. Ill (1930); 
E. M. Hoopes, Richard Somers (1933) J C W. Golds- 
torough, The U, S, Mcrval Chronicle, vol. I (1824) ; 
J. F. Cooper, Lives of Distinguished Am. Naval Cokers 
(1846), vol. I ; G. W. Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary 
Corsairs (1905) ; J. F. Hall, The Baity Union Hist, of 
Atlantic City and County, N. /. (1900); Records of 
Queers and Men of N. J. in Wars, j/pj— j 5 j 5 (1909) ; 

M. E. Seawell, Decatur and Somers (1894); Naval 

Mag ., Mar. 1836.] R.W.L 

SONNECK, OSCAR GEORGE THEO- 
DORE (Oct. 6, 1873-Oct. 30, 1928), musician, 
librarian, historian, was bom in Jersey City, 

N. J., the son of Georg and Julia (Meyne) Son- 
neck. He lost his father in early childhocxi and 
settled with his mother, a woman of wide culture 
and brilliant mind, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, where she had been called to direct the 
household of a widowed banker. From 1883 to 
1889 young Sonneck attended the Gehhrien- 
schtde at Kiel, and the G^mmssimm at Frankfort 
He spent one semester at the University of Hei- 
delberg, and then matriculated at -the University 
of Munich, which he left in 1897 urithotit wip- 
ing to take a degree. His chief teachers were 
Adolf Sandherger in mitsicdc^, Carl Stmnpf 
and W. H. Ridtl in philosophy, Theodor Lipps 
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in psychology, and Td. E. Sachs in musical com- 
position. The letters dating from his student days 
and tw*o small collecticr.s of German verses^ 
Scuf::er ^'1895^. and Fine T'^‘!emnc:se (1S9S), 
give early evidence of Senneck's singularly self- 
anahtica! and pessimistic nature. These charac- 
teristics were strangely companicsed by stremg 
ambition, an indamitable tvill to work, and a keen 
sense of humor. After leaving ilnrich, Sonneck 
concentrated for a while on his technical devel- 
opment as a musician. He studied piano Sn 
Frankfort under James Kwast, cemposition and 
orchestration under I wan Knorr, and conduct- 
ing under Carl Schroder in Sondershaiisen. 

Although Sonneck had composed and pub- 
lished several sets of songs and piano pieces be- 
tween 1896 and 1899, he deliberately shunned a 
career as a creative musician, realizing that his 
talents, mentality, and capacity for assiduous ap- 
plication fitted him more particularly for schol- 
arly pursuits. He spent part of 1B99 in Italy, 
working mainly in the libraries of Padua, Bo- 
logna, and Venice. Upon his return to Amer- 
ica, about the end of 1899, he embarked on his 
searching quest for data regarding American 
musical life in colonial and Revolutionary times. 
Old newspaper files, especially, yielded much in- 
formation, wuth the aid of which Sonneck suc- 
ceeded in giving the first methodical and correct 
picture of musical conditions in America prior 
to 1800. In 1902 he offered the manuscript of his 
Bibliography of Early Sectdar American Music 
(privately printed, 1905) without recompense to 
the Librarian of Congress as a government pub- 
lication. The offer could not be accepted but it 
led to his appointment as the first chief of the 
music division in the Library of Congress, Aug. 
1, 1902. As the creator and organizer of the di- 
vision he devoted almost superhuman energy and 
perseverance to the development of the largest 
and most comprehensive collection of music and 
books on music in the country and one of the 
leading music libraries in the world. He resigned 
on Sept. 5, 1917. to join the G. Scfiirmer com- 
pany, music publishers of York, in a mana- 
gerial positiem, which he held until his death. 
The Washington years, however, represent best 
^'his life of high public impoftance” (Putnam, 
post, p. i). 

In 1904 the Library published his model “Clas- 
sifi<atim” of music and books cxi music (aifcpt- 
ed December 1902, revised April 1917). In i^S 
he published privately his hxPk m Fmmds Mop- 
kinsoM, the First Amirkm Poet-Compmer, 
Jm»es Lym, Frmektr^ PsdmcMM. 

Among his most important historical awi crit- 
ical puhlicaticms are : Emriy CmcerfAife m 
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ica (1907), Report on The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner, Hail Columbia, America, Yankee Doodle 
( 1909, follou-ed by an enlarged and revised mon- 
ograph on The Star Spangled Banner in 1914), 
Early Opera in America ( 1915) ; hvo volumes of 
essays, "Suiim ciiique’’ (1916), and “Miscella- 
neous Studies in the History of Music” (1921). 
The actual manual labor, apart front the research, 
performed by Soxineck in cataloguing music, in 
preparing his various bibliographies on dramatic 
music (1908), orchestral music (1912), opera 
librettos (2 vols., 1914), and the works of Ste- 
phen C. Foster (1915) and Edward MacDowell 
(1917), is well-nigh incredible. He represented 
the government at the musical congresses in 
Rome and London in 1911, and w'as one of the 
three United States delegates to the Beethoven 
Centenary in Vienna in 1927, representing the 
Beethoven Association of Kew York, which, 
with Harold Bauer, he founded in 1919. Wheii 
Rudolph Edward Schirmer [^.r.] founded The 
Musical Quarterly in 1914 Sonneck became the 
editor. He was elected vice-president of the 
Schirmer company in 1921. In his activity as 
music publisher he fostered American talents of 
promise and advocated “clean music in good 
taste,” regardless of purpose. He himself re- 
sume his composing and published several sets 
of highly personal and polished songs. His last 
important work of critical research was Beetho- 
CT « Letters in America ( 1927) . His wife, Marie 
Elisabeth Ames, to whom he had been married in 
V/ashington on Hov. 9, 1904, survived him. 


[Sonneck papers in tie Lib. of Cong. ; Who’s Who in 

rw=l 3 ‘' S?'' “ 0 - G. Sonneck, Ein 

Musikgeschichie. Fest- 
Postscript," Musical 
Q'fart., Jan. igg; Jlfujicoi America, Jan. 13, 1023, 
l;ov. 10, 1928: Herbert Putnam, Rubin Goldmark, ari 
Jan. 1929: Frank Patterson, 
Personal Recollections of Oscar G. Sonneck,” Musical 
Courier, Jfov. 15, 1928; Voi. of Proc. of the ifV™ 
Teachers bat. Asso., jpaS (1929); Grove’s Diet, of 

(' 930 ); A.Eaglefield- 
S v’ Pf Modern Music and Musicians (1924), 

tv. ¥. Times, Nov, ii, 1928.] ^ 


SONNICHSEN, ALBERT (May 5, 1878- 
Aug. 15, 1931), war correspondent, author, was 
bom jn San Francisco, Cal. His father, Nicolai 
Sonnichsen, a native of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
was a soldier in the American Civil War and 
Hter a Pacific ship-owner and Danish consul at 
San Francisco; his mother, Bertha (Leichardt) 
Stmnichsen, was of German parentage. Albert 
attended public schools at San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Md San Jose, Cal., and also had some 
raociing at a Jesuit monastery, but at fifteen 
Iw ran away from sdiool and went to sea, where 
spent most of his time for the next five years, 
me first three of them befwe the mast At one 


time he stopped off in Cuba for several weeks to 
aid the Cubans in their fight for independence 
from Spain; at another he spent several weeks 
in Tyuiemouth, England, studying painting, but 
decided that he had not the talent for it. Having 
a teste for knowledge, he did much reading on 
shipboard, and his years at sea gave him a lib- 
eral education. Some of their happenings are 
described in_ his book. Deep Sea Vagabonds 
(1903). With the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, he became quartermas- 
ter on the United States transport Zcelandia, 
which sailed from San Francisco and reached 
Manila, P. I., in July. In the following January 
he was taken prisoner by the Philippine insur- 
gents under Emilio Aguinaldo and was held for 
ten months, suffering greatly from pri'vation and 
disease. He finally escaped in November 1899. 
WMe he was in prison he began writing the 
story of his experience, published as Ten Months 
a Captive Among Filipinos (1901). 

Returning to the United States in 1900, he 
worked as a staff writer with the New York 
Tribune for six months in 1901-02. During 1903 
he was employed by the New York publishing 
firm of McClure, Phillips & Company, and 
wrote special articles and feature stories for their 
news syndicate. War having broken out in 
southeastern Europe, he went to the Balkans in 
1904 as special correspondent for the New York 
Bveniug Post, and was on the Bulgarian front 
for two years. Early in 1906, for the sake of ad- 
venture and of getting an “inside’' story, he 
joined the Macedonian revolutionists, or brig- 
ands, as they were frequently called, in Turkey, 
being in effect one of them. In America it was 
reported that he had been slain by some of the 
rebel bands. He remained with them for nearly 
a year as soldier and peasant, then returned to 
America, and published his story as Confessions 
of a Macedonian Bandit in 1909. In 1907-08 he 
made a study of Slavic immigrants in the Mid- 
dle West for the United States Immigration 
Commission, his work being embodied in the 
voluminous reports of the Commission, published 
in igii. He had long been critical as to meth- 
ods of distribution of products in the United 
StatK, and his study of the subject led to his 
serving’ as secretary of the Cooperative League 
of America (favoring production and distribu- 
tion on the Lochdale system) , 1910— 15 and 1919- 
21^ and as vice-president, 1924-26. He was ed- 
itor of the Co-operative Consumer (later Co- 
opercUion) from 1914 to 1918. Meanwhile he 
■w*ote magazine articles on this and other sub- 
jects, and brought out his bode, Consumers^ Co- 
operation, in 1919. He spent the last ten years 
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o£ fiis life near Willimantic, Conn., where he 
operated a successful poultry farm. In 1919 he 
na Tried Gladys Brocks of San Francisco, who 
with two sons and a daughter survived him. 

[See U^’ko’s IVko in America, 193.0—3: ; Ccoperiticn 
rX. Y. ), Sept. 1931; obituaries ia Szm (X. Y.j, World- 
Telegram IX. Y-), A". F. Evening Post, Aug-. 17, and 
Hartford Comrmzt, Aug. 16, _ 1931. Some information 
has been supplied by Sonniciiseii’s family ; his own 
tool's give details of the adventurous portions of his 
career.] A.F. H. 

SOOYSMITH,^ CHARLES (July 20, 1856- 
Jnne i, 1916), civil engineer, was born at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the son of Wiliiam Sooy Smith 
[g.r.] and Elizabeth (Haven) Smith. His father 
determined to give him the best technical train- 
ing available, and he was accordingly sent to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at that time the 
most famous engineering school in America. 
After his graduation, at the age of twenty, he 
was sent to Europe for two years’ study and 
travel, a considerable part of which he spent at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Dresden, Germany. 
Returning to America in 1879, he entered the 
service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way as assistant superintendent of the depart- 
ment of track, bridges, and buildings, but left 
this position in i88r to form wdth his father the 
firm of William Sooy Smith & Son, Engineers 
& Contractors. Six years of association wdth his 
father served to fix the son’s interests in the field 
of subaqueous foundations, to which he was to 
devote the remainder of his professional life. 

Withdrawing from the partnership in 1887, he 
formed his own organization, Sooysmith &: Com- 
pany, Contractors, of which he was president. 
This firm during the following ten years vras en- 
gaged in many of the most difficult and impor- 
tant foundation projects in the country. Among 
these may be mentioned the piers for the bridges 
over the Mississippi River at Keithshurg, I!L, 
and at Fort Madison, Iowa; and over the Mis- 
souri River at Sioux City, Iowa, East Omaha, 
hTebr., Kansas City, Mo., and Sibley, Mo. His 
company also built the Manhattan Life, the 
American Surety, the Empire, and the Wash- 
ington Life buildings in New York City. Dur- 
ing this period, S'Ooysmith acted personally as 
chief engineer of construction on the Central 
Bridge over the Harlem River in New York 
City, and directed the foundation construction 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridge over 
the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sooysmith retired from contracting in 1898 
and opened an office as consisting engineer in 
New York City, where he resided imtil his death. 
He was consulting engin^r tO' the Underground 
Rapid Transit Railway of New York and a mem- 
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her of tee Metropcliten Svwerace C>ir.rrJ55ion, 
and was widely consult .d r.n /hfrlcTt f-.undation 
problems. While Willhr^z Sooy Smith was the 
first to introduce the pneonoatic enrh'- son into 
American practice, udng it widely in bridge con- 
struction, his ion appfwrs to have l-een the first 
to make extensive u^e of th:.^ process :n the con- 
structi on of hi gh I u : Id : r 5- s . H : s m os t 1 ni pc rtant 
and original certributien to the prof tvs: cn, how- 
ever, was the intrcductior. into the Urdted States 
of the so-called “freezing^’ prreess cf excavation 
in unstable soih, already practiced in England 
and Germany. The methed cen-i-ted essentially 
of driving a series of pipes into the soil and freez- 
ing it by a process similar t i that generally used 
in artificial refrigeration. It was thus made pos- 
sible to carry feundatiens throoiL^h .strata of 
boulders and quicksand which defied all ^wdinary 
methods of excavation. Sc/oysmith took cut 
many' patents on improvements of the process, 
and shortly before his death he devised and pat- 
ented a variation of the method, suita: le for sub- 
aqueous tunnel construction, but although this 
method w'as one of great ingenuity, it drjes not 
appear to have been widely adopted in practice. 

SooysmitYs prcfessirmal career was limited to 
a narrow field, but within that field his kno-wl- 
edge tvas profound and his authority second to 
none. Outside his profession, his tastes were 
those of a scholar and his avocation the study of 
languages and literature. He wrote very little; 
one short paper — “Ccncerning Foundations for 
Heavy Buildings in New York City” (T ransac- 
iions of ihe A meriemt Sockty of Chil Epigmeers, 
voL XXX Y, 1896) — and a few scattered discus- 
sions constitute the whole of his contributions to 
the technical press. He was married. Dec, 17, 
1887, to Pauline Olmsted of Hartford, Conn. 

lJVho*s Who in Awierica, ; Hartford Com- 

rani, D«c. 19, 1S87 ; Tram. Am, Soc. CkrE Engineers, 
LII (1904), 449; Engineering News, June 8, 1916; 
Engineering Recofrd, June IQ, igi6; X. Y. Times, June 
2, 1916 ; personal recollections of enfincerinf ac^mint- 
ances.] J.I. P. 

SOPHOCLES, EVANGELINUS APOS- 

TOLIDES (c. 1805-Dec. 17, 1883), classicist 
and neo-Hellenist, one of the mcBt picturesque 
figures in American education, was bom be- 
tween 1800 and 1&8 f he concealed the exact 
date) in Tsangarada, Thessaly, near Mt. Pelioa. 
Even the original form of his name is uncertaiB. 
According to one report he was christened Soph- 
ocles, to “which he prefixed his grandfather^s 
name, Evangeliaus. The commoner explanation 
gives the latter as his baptismal name: in Amer- 
ica he added the patronymic Apostolides (after 
his father) and finally the stinmmc Sc^ii«d«, 
first bestowed upon him by his patenrf, hbkIc' 
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Constantins. This unde took bim to Cairo, where 
he was educated in the establishment belonging^ 
to the monastery of St. Catherine, on Mt. Sinai. 
The trips which he made thither across the desert 
provided him with his most exciting boyhood ex- 
periences, and throughout life he maintained 
friendly relations with the Sinaitic monks. Re- 
turning to Greece, he endeavored to obtain a post 
as teacher, but for reasons not wholly clear he 
yielded to the advice of the Rev. Josiah Brewer, 
a missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and emigrated to 
Massachusetts. After studying at Monson Acad- 
emy, Monson, Mass., he entered Amherst Col- 
lege in 1829 but withdrew on account of ill health 
before the end of the year. For some years he 
taught at Mount Pleasant Classical Institute 
(later Amherst Academy) at Amherst; in 1834 
he was instructor in mathematics at Hartford, 
Conn, The next year he brought out A Greek 
Grammar for the Use of Learners, often reissued 
during the next thirty years. Other textbooks 
followed quickly: First Lessons in Greek ( 1839), 
Greek Exercises (1841), Greek Lessons (1843), 
all marked by clarity and originality and a wide 
range of illustration. The year 1842 w^as signal- 
ized by his appointment as tutor in Greek at Har- 
vard, and by the publication of A Romaic Granp- 
mar, with chrestomathy and vocabulary (omitted 
in the edition of 1857}, in which he exploded the 
theory of an Aeolic-Doric origin of Modem 
Greek, and rightly traced it to the Byzantine. 
This work presented new and correct theories of 
morphology and syntax long before the treatises 
of Albert Thumb and Hubert Octave Pernot ; its 
neglect by transatlantic scholars reveals the re- 
moteness of America at that time from the 
learned centers of Europe. Another useful work 
was his A Catalogue of Greek Verbs (1844). 
Although 111 health interrupted his teaching for 
a time, in 1847 he resumed his post as tutor. In 
1848 his History of the Greek Alphabet proved 
to be far in advance of its time, anticipating in 
many details regarding pronunciation the work 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Blass. He revisited Greece 
in 1&49 and i860. In 1859 he had been appointed 
^sistant professor, and in i860 he was elected 
to a unique position as professor of Ancient, 
Byzantine, and Modem Greek His “A Glossary 
of Later and Byzantine Greek” (published in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, vcJ. VII, 18^) was expanded into 
Ms greatet wmk, Greek Lexicon of the Raman 
and Byrnniim Befiods (1870), of which a me- 
morial edtiOT was piublished at Harvard in 1887. 

If Sc^shocte wzs somewhat indifferent to the 
wealth of sd^daxship W^tom Emc^ had 
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brought to bear upon Greek art and letters, this 
ivas because his own work lay in a field not yet 
explored by competent scholars. Humor and epi- 
gram, scorn of ignorance and superficiality, and 
a wide acquaintance with literature (except pos- 
sibly German), characterized his teaching. He 
seems to have been disappointed in the results 
of the Greek Revolution ; a Bavarian Greece had 
not been his ideal of a liberated Greece. His 
small body was surmounted by an Olympian head 
covered with a shock of white hair; his dark 
eyes gleamed almost ferociously. But under a 
bnisqueness which terrified the stranger he cher- 
ished a tender sympathy for his intimate friends. 
Little children loved him ; the chickens which he 
tended on the ground now occupied by Radcliffe 
College came at the call of their own names. 
With seeming parsimony he saved money to 
build a bridge and waterworks for his native 
village, and he left large sums to friends and to 
the Harvard library. His dignity, courtesy, and 
frugality suggested the Greek peasant, and the 
solitariness of the bare room in Holworthy Hall 
in which he died, the monk’s cell. 

[Frederick Ttxckerman, Amherst Acad., A New Ena- 
land ^hool of the Past, i8i4--i86i (1929), p. 210; 
J. L. Cbamberlain, Harvard Univ. (1900) ; S. E. Mori- 
son, The Development of Harvard University . . 1860- 
19-29 (1930), with portrait; Ann. Reports of the Pres, 
am Treas. of Harvard Coll, 1883-84 (1885), p. 4; 
minutes of the Harvrard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Jan. 8, 1884; G. H. Palmer, in Atlantic Monthly June 
1891 (reprinted in Palmer’s The Teacher, 1908), with 
some inaccuracies ; George Batchelor, in Harvard Grads * 
Mag June 1916; C. L. Jackson, in Hansard Alumni 
Mar. 15, 1923 ; D. C. Hesseling, Evangelinos 
Apostohdis Sophoclis neo-helleniste (Amsterdam, 1925), 
r^rinted from Koninklijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, 
Deel 59, no. 7, the best account of Sophocles’ scientific 
attainments; Nation, Jzn. 3, 1884; obituaries in Boston 
Transcript, and Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 18, 
1883 ; private correspondence in the Harvard Univ, 
Archives ; a MS. diary of Christos Evangelides of Syra 
for 1856--60 in the Harvard Univ. Lib.] C B G 

SORGE, FRIEDRICH ADOLPH (Hov. 9, 
1828-Oct. 26, 1906), socialist and labor leader, 
was born in. Bethau bei Torgau, Saxony, the 
son of Georg Wilhelm and Hedwig Kdothilde 
(Lange) Sorge. An early education received 
from his father, a clergyman, was supplemented 
by instruction at the Franckeschen Stiftungen at 
Halle. In 1848 he took part in the revolutionary 
activities at Torgau and Baden, and crossed the 
Swiss border with the revolutionary army. With 
others he was interned at Freiburg, but in Sep- 
tember was released and went to Geneva, where 
he supported himself by teaching music. Here 
he first came in contact with liberal socialists 
through the German Workers Educational Soci- 
ety, of which Karl Liebknecht was the leader. He 
was forced to leave Gkneva in the summer of 1851 
and joined his brother at Liege, where he worked 
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in a carpenter sliop and taught German in a pri- 
vate schooi, being continually under police sur- 
veiHance. In March 1852 he was expelled from 
Belgium, and, exiled from Germany becaufe of 
a death sentence imposed hy a military tribur*al 
at Torgau, he went to London. Here he first 
met Karl l^Iarx and renewed a passing acquaint- 
ance with Friedrich Engels. While suffering 
from an attack of the cholera, he took ship sup- 
posedly for Australia, but found himself instead 
landed in Kew York Cit}’ on June 21, 1852. Here 
he eventually established a reputation as a musi- 
cian and music teacher. 

In 1858 he joined the Communist Club organ- 
ized by Albert Komp in Kew York, and in 1868 
was a member of the executive committee of the 
Union for German Freedom and Unity, organ- 
ized to support the republican movement in Ger- 
many. He associated with the radical anti-slav- 
ery wing of the Republican party during the Civil 
War; was secretary of the Secularists, a free- 
thinker group, in 1868; Joined in the political 
activity of the Saniale P artel in 1868; and final- 
ly, in 1869, became a member of Section r of the 
International Working-Men’s Association. From 
1869 to 1876, he was not only the most active 
and influential, but also the clearest exponent of 
the Gennan-American proletariat. He attended 
The Hague convention of the International in 
1872, came into active opposition to Ba- 
kunin, the leading anarchist factor in the Inter- 
nationa! and was instrumental in the expulsion 
of Section 12 of the American branch, which 
was advocating anarchism, free love, and other 
doctrines foreign to the purposes of the Inter- 
national. After the removal of the International 
headquarters to New York City, he was per- 
suaded to undertake the oflice of general secre- 
tar}^ At The Hague he became more intimately 
acquainted with Marx and Engels, and until his 
death was the authoritative representative of 
Marx in America. In July 1876, Sorge and Otto 
Weydemeyer represented the North American 
Federation of the International Working-Men’s 
Association, at a convention held in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of unifying the American labor 
and socialist movements. This meeting result- 
ed in ultimate adherence to the Socialist Labor 
Party, with which Sorge had little to do. 

Sorge was keenly interested in bringing alwut 
a national organization of the labor union move- 
ment, and to that end he associated in 1877 with 
Ira Steward IqxKj in die Eight-Hour League at 
Boston. The following ^ar with J. P. McDon- 
nell, he was instmniental in organizing the tex- 
tile workers of Mew Jers^. At that time he was 
living in Hoboken, M. J. In 1891 Samitd Gom- 
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pets requested Serge to rrrAe fer Europein pub- 
licaticn a fair itatemtrrit of the conditkri under 
which the American Ft-deraib.r. tf Lrh.m n-as 
being attache'! Ly the kmr'.ririu S'.cia’Jv^, and 
from to i8>5 he cent:: Acted a -erits of arti- 
cles in German to tl'.e LV:ir Stuttgart , on 
the labor mOiVt^men: in the United States. He 
was also tht; authcr of many yroparandi pam- 
phlets. one of which, Scclaliem arJ :>ie Worker 
was reprinttd in 191D in Louden. F dlruvir:? the 
Philadelphia meeting, he gradually withdrew 
from public ccnrxnkn with the Stcialist move- 
ment owing to the deve! of tenbenries 

with which he was not in rympathy. Sorge was 
a tall, stout man with a bul!e:-'ha?ed head, full- 
bearded, the moustache net large enough to cover 
a hare lip. He "was overbearing and dictatorial, 
often quarreling tdtterly with his assixiates and 
his famik. Shortly after ctming to the L'nited 
States he wrs married to a young German girl. 
They had a son and a daughter. In 1S77 he 
moved temporarily to Rcchester, X. Y. Intm re- 
turning to Hoboken, N. J., where he resided un- 
til he died. 

[Samuel Goiapers, Setmiy Years i?f Life sai Lahpr 
(igas ) ; Morris Hiliquit, Hist cf S^rWinn in tkc U. S, 

( 1903) ; J. R. Cemmons. Hist, of in ti'ic l\ S. 

fi92i),voI. I: Hermann Schliitter. Die Iniem:tionale 
in Amerika Heft 7; G. M.^Stekhff, Hist, of 

the First International (ig-aSj ; Xeue 2 Vfx, be-.’. 3, 
190S.I \V.R.G. 

SORIM, EDWARD FREDERICK /Feb. 6, 

1814-Oct. 31, 1893), Catholic priest, edu- 

cator, founder of the University of Metre Dame, 
was bom at Abuille, near Laval, France- Hav- 
ing completed his ccllegiate studies tvith high 
honors, he entered the diocesan seminary and 
was ordained priest on May 27, 1838- The Abbe 
Basil Antoine Moreau, a professor in the sem- 
inary at Le blans, had recently organized a com- 
munity of priests of the diocese and to this band 
he later added a society cf lay brothers, giving 
to the united group the title Congregaticii of 
Holy Cross, Attracted by the Ideals of the neiv 
society, Father Sorin entered it and made his 
profession Aug. 15, 184a 

About this time Bishop Hailandiere of Vin- 
cennes, Ind, then in France, asked the ne-w 
ccmiinunity to send missionaries to his dicxrese. 
After due ccmsideratiofi, the community decided 
to send Father Sorin and six brothers. They 
sailed from Havre as steerage passengers on the 
packet Imea and arri^^ed in New York Sept 13, 
Traveling mostly by water, they arri^ 
at Yinccfincs abciit a month later. At first ttey 
s^cttlei at St Peter’s in Daviess Coimty, alxrt 
twenty-serai miles from ViEcenses. The fd- 
lowti^ y«r Bishop Hailandiere offered to Soria 
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a plot of land near South Bend, in St. Joseph 
Connty, on condition that he start a college 
within two years. xAccompanied hy the brothers. 
Father Sorin started for the new site, called by 
Father Badin, the original owner, Sainte Marie 
des Lacs. Arriving Nov. 26, 1842, he set about 
at once to fulfil the condition laid dawn by the 
bishop. He sent back to France for more priests 
and brothers and began to build. In the mean- 
time he had obtained from the General Assembly 
of Indiana, Jan. 15, 1844, a charter for Notre 
Dame University. The first college building was 
completed in time for the initial commencement 
exercises in June 1844. Father Sorin continued 
as president until 1865 and he, more than any 
one else, shaped the traditions and spirit of Notre 
Dame. He also acted as provincial superior and 
together with his fellow religious took care of 
the mission posts in northeastern Illinois, north- 
ern Indiana, and southern IMichigan. The col- 
lege progressed steadily under his guidance de- 
spite extreme financial difficulties, several fires, 
and even a plague of cholera which seriously 
depleted the ranks of the little community. 

In 1843 Father Sorin brought to America 
from Le Irfans some Sisters of Holy Cross and 
the following year established them at Bertrand, 
Mich., about five miles from Notre Dame. Un- 
der his direction, this band of zealous women 
grew rapidly into a large community conducting 
schools in all parts of the country. In 1854 he 
secured the site of the present motherhouse ad- 
jacent to Notre Dame and moved there the sis- 
ters^ community house and academy. He was 
especially instrumental in bringing to that com- 
munity Eliza Maria Gillespie, who, as Mother 
Angela [g.r.], became to the Sisters of Holy 
Cross, after their separation into a distinct com- 
munity, what Father Sorin was to Notre Dame. 
In 1865 he began the publication of Ave Maridj 
a family magazine of influence and importance. 
Immediately following the outbreak of the Civil 
War he sent priests and sisters to care for the 
soldiers. In 1868 he was elected superior-gen- 
eral of the Congregation of Holy Cross and as 
such supervised the educational and missionary 
activities of the community in France, Canada, 
and Bengal as well as in the United States. He 
retained, however, his presidency of the trus- 
tees of Notre Dame. The French government 
cemferred upon him, in 1888, the insignia of 
Officer of Public Instruction for his service to 
education. In 1883 he assisted in the delibera- 
tions of the Hcmry Council of B^altimore. His 
voluminous and imfmrtant correspondence shows 
an acquaintanceship with the Catholic leaders of 
Ajnarisa, cleric! and lay ; it was at his stipes- 
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tion, in 1883, that the custom was established at 
Notre Dame of awarding the Laetare ^ledai an- 
nually to a distinguished Catholic layman. 

[Father Sorin’s journal and^ ‘‘Missions Attended 
from Notre Dame,” in the Provincial archives, Kotre 
Bame ; Timothy Howard, A Hist, of Sf. Joseph County^ 
Ind., vol. II (1907); A Brief Hist, of the Univ. of 
Notre Dame du Lac, 1842-1892 (1895) ; Notre Dame 
Scholastic^ vols. XVI, XXVII, XXXIX; South Bend 
Daily Times, Feb. 2S, Mar. 7, 14, 1898; Indianapolis 
Sentinel, Nov. i, 1893; Ave Maria, Nov. 4, 1893.] 

W.M. 

SOTHERN, EDWARD ASKEW (Apr. i, 

1826-Jan. 20, 1881), actor, was born in Liver- 
pool, England, seventh child in the large family 
of John Sothern, prosperous ship and colliery 
owner. He made attempts in London to study 
surgeiy^ and then theology, finally ending in a 
Liverpool ship-broker's office, but he was drawn 
strongly to the stage, first as an amateur, and 
in 1849, in Guernsey, as a professional. Though 
there was no acting tradition in his family, and 
his first attempts were failures, he persisted, act- 
ing in provincial cities under the name of Doug- 
las Stewart, and in 1852, still under that name, 
set out for America. After his first engagement 
at the National Theatre, Boston, as Dr. Pangloss, 
in The Heir at Law, a part to which he was un- 
suited and in which he failed, he went to the old 
Howard Athenaeum, Boston, and then to Bar- 
num’s Museum in New York, where he toiled 
twice a day for a year. By 1854 he had sufficient- 
ly improved to be engaged by Lester Wallack, in 
whose New York company he acted for four 
years. During this period he assumed his own 
name, and acted Armand to the Camille of Ma- 
tilda Agnes Heron At Laura Keene’s 

theatre in 1858 he was cast for a small part in 
Our American Cousin. According to the story 
told by Joseph Jefferson, the younger to 

E. H. Sothern {The Melancholy Tale of 
post, pp. 172-73), Sothern had resolved to give 
up the trifling part and go back to England, but 
Jefferson, who wished him to continue to share 
the expense of a stable for their riding horses, 
persuaded him to stay, on condition that Miss 
Keene permit him to build up his part. Thus was 
bom the role of Lord Dundreary, Sothern's most 
famous creation, little noticed for the first two 
weeks, but as time went on gradually usurping 
the whole play, so that Miss Keene and Jeffer- 
son took the original version, and let Sothern 
organize a new company for his version. The 
play was produced in America, Oct, 18, 1858. 
In 1861, when it was produced in London at the 
Haymarket, it became even more widely popu- 
lar, and ran for 496 performances. The part was, 
as Andrew Carpenter Wheeler put it, ^‘the elab- 
oration of a n^tion/^ in which the actor 
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showed *^the rich fulness of a vacnimi” (Pem- 
berton, post, p. 32). There had never been a 
similar British silly ass on the stage before, nor 
iias there been since. It was sui generisy at orxe 
a comical burlesque and a thing of quaint and 
inexplicable dignity. The character had a mytli- 
icai Brother Sam, whom Sothern later caused 
to be dramatized, as a sort of sequeL He also 
produced, among other plays, Thomas \\\ Rob- 
ertson's romantic Daind Garrick, and a version 
of Henry J. B3toii’s The Prompter’s Box, called 
A Cnishei Tragedian, in which his part of the 
old actor w^as a mingling of almost burlesque 
character-drawing and pathos. So firmly had 
Sothern’s Dundreary fixed him in the public 
mind as a comedian, however, that the pathos 
seldom told at its true value. After the first long 
run of Dundreary in London, he divided his time 
almost equally between the United States and 
England, touring through both countries with 
vast success, and carrying with him his entire 
company instead of depending on local stock 
companies for support. He retained a home in 
London, however, and there he died of what was 
perhaps euphemistically called a nervous col- 
lapse, the result of a combination of hard pro- 
fessional labors and excessive conviviality. In 
spite of his twenty years of success, his estate 
was found to be less than $50,000. 

He had plentiful equipment for an actor — 
nervous sensibility, keen powers of observation, 
a lithe figure and handsome face, with keen, dom- 
inating blue eyes, a magnetic sense of fun, and 
in his professional work capacity for concen- 
trated labor and minute attention to detail. His 
Dundreary w^as elaborated with the utmost care; 
every least gesture and inflection was studied, 
often from life, and welded into the whole. Noth- 
ing was left to chance. But in his personal life 
he was spendthrift of his time and energies; 
he loved to ride and hunt and to be in convivial 
society, and he was perhaps the most noted prac- 
tical j oker of the day. The most engaging of his 
innumerable pranks is that related by his son in 
The Melancholy Tale of when the elder 

Sothern arrived in Boston, drove to the home of 
his friend Mrs. Vincent, Boston's best loved 
actress, burst in cm a party she was giving, 
picked her up, dashed with her back to his cab, 
and drove frantically off, with all the guests in 
full pursuit of the abductor. There was no end 
to his invention of these jokes, which were car- 
ried out with as much acting skll, when neces- 
sary, as his stage impersonations. He married 
Frances Stewart, an actress, daughter of the 
Rev. R. L Stewart, Cemsty Wexford, Ireland 
(Moses, post, p. 97). She tM>re him four cMl- 
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dren, all cf whom went on the : Lytti.n Ed- 
ward, Eva hlary, Gvorge, an -I £ Ivird iToqh 
Sothern But Sotht-rrh- hUits 

were not thrs-e conducive t . d hapidric-s, 

and Icnz bef'' re id* AhAc vofe Ivi'l separated 
from him. She die] in i,rA2. In spite lO hi- h£'^- 
its, which ircludiid n: .rr C'.rtn'-'x ax ti:e 

stage then than new, he r via: red alno -o tj tlie 
end a fresh, rciy cc.mplexi ..n and urs wrinkled 
face, though his hair early turn'cd white ri!“d hi^ 
shoulders were bowed, anl the charm and Ci-'ii- 
viviality of his cempany continued tc be much 
sought. 

^IThc Diet, of .Vjf. Bicg,; Ei^de of u Fcifhc'f" fl'cd 
logcthcr, cr Tatka : W' '• cJ. Ly F. G- 

De Fontaine; T. E. Pembtrttn, G W" ‘ji ;?]“*• cf 
Arkezi’' Sothsrf’!, Brar.Gr hrjd 

rence^Butpn. Actors and Aertsscs cf Jr.::: Jnijrz 
and ike United States teepr. lU'ic I\’: M. J- 
Moses, Famous Aefer-FamzUrs in A'lir.-^ica > ; 

Williasn Winter, Other Days iiooW- £. H. S-nhern, 
The Melancholy Talc of “hL ' .3^35 ; oliru'ine-s in 
Times (Londonj and .V. F. TriHmCj ]'m, 2z. j:Si.| 

WbP.'E. 

SOTHERN, EDWARD HUGH .Dec. 6, 
i859-A>ct. 28, 1933), acter, sen ci Edward As- 
kew Sothern [f.r.] and Frances 1 Stewart) 
Sothern, was born at 79 BierAuIIe St, New Or- 
leans, La,, during one cf his father’s Ani,jr;can 
tours. He was educated in England and intend- 
ed to become a painter, but the inherited call of 
the stage was too strong. In 1879 he joined his 
father in America, and on Sept. 8, at the Park 
Theatre, New York, he made an unfortunate 
debut as a cabman in the farce, BrAJicr Sam, 
produced by the elder Sothern, in which, over- 
ceme by stage fright, he was unahle to utter a 
sound. Sent to Boston to act with the Bosten 
Museum stock company under the Idntlly eye of 
Mrs, Mary Ann Vincent, a family friend, in the 
next few months he found his confidence, and 
joined for a time the company ci John McCul- 
lough [g.r.], Shakespearian actor, to which he 
returned in 1883 after nearly two years in Eng- 
land. After failing dismally in his attempt to 
star in Whose are Tkeyf in 1S84, lie Joined the 
company of Helen Dauvray at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, New York, and there was discovered by 
Daniel Frohman, who took over the Lyceum in 
1886 and made Sothern a leading man in his 
stexk company. In the next fourteen year 5 h e bu ilt 
up in this canpany a brilliant reputation as a 
light corH'Cdian and as a charming romantic actor 
in the “cloak and sword” dramas then so popu- 
lar, His Capiam LetimMair and Lori Chutney 
are best remembered as comeciy, and his Rudolf, 
the dashing !»rG of The Pm^iirr ef Zmda, m 
romance. As Emidf, he tciired the coiistry 
won sudi wide rec.c^itioii tliat after 1^ Ik bc- 
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came a star in his own right, and with his wife, 
Virginia Harned, whom he married Dec. 3, 1896, 
acted in Tke King's Musketeers (adapted from 
the elder Dnmas), The Song of the Sword, The 
Sunken Bell, and Drifting Apart. On Sept. 17, 
19CO, at the Garden Theatre, Xew York, he act- 
ed Hamlet for the first time, and thereafter kept 
it in his repertoire, alternating it during the 
next three or four years with such plays as 
ard Lovelace, If I JVere King, with which he 
opened the new Lyceum Theatre, and The Proud 
Prince. From 1904 to 1907 under the manage- 
ment of Charles Fxohman [g.r\], he formed an 
alliance with Julia Marlowe to act chiefly in 
Shakespeare. In the next two years Sothem 
alone produced Laurence Irving's Tke Fool Hath 
Said, Richelieu, Don Quixote, and a revival of 
his father's famous impersonation of Dundreary 
inOur American Cousm. On Nov. 8, 1909, Miss 
Marlowe rejoined him, acting Cleopatra to his 
Antony, to open the New Theatre, New York. 
They then resumed their tours, acting some of 
the more familiar plays of Shakespeare, Jeanne 
d\ 4 rc, Sudermann’s John the Baptist, Haupt- 
mann’s The Sunken Bell, and occasionally When 
Knighthood Was in Flower. The Shakespearian 
productions, carefully and elaborately staged, 
were everywhere enormously popular, and dur- 
ing that decade in America were perhaps the 
leading attraction in the theatres. On Aug. 17, 
19EI, in London, having been divorced by his 
first wife, Sothern married Julia Marlow (bom 
Sarah Frances Frost), who had been married 
previously to Robert Taber. In 1916 ill health 
forced her to retire, and Sothern, after an ap- 
pearance in The Two Viriiies, devoted the next 
years to war work, appearing as an entertainer 
in soldiers’ camps. After the war, in 1919, his 
wife once more attempted to act but was unable 
to continue steadily; he appeared from time to 
time, however, either in plays or public readings, 
his last theatrical appearance in New York being 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Jan. 29, 1927, with Hai- 
dee Wright, in What Never Dies. His readings 
and lectures, given widely throughout the coun- 
try, continued for several years more. ( See Ar- 
thur Ruhi’s ''Second Nights” in the New York 
Hercdd Tribune, Nov. 17, 1929.) In his later 
years, with his wife, he spent his summers in 
England and his winters, when he was not in 
America, at Luxor on the Nile. His autobiog- 
raphy, The Mehmeholy Tale of (1916), 

is one of the most delightful of theatrical remi- 
niscences. It is plainly the work of a ma-n of 
culture, wit, and literary skill, and suggests that 
if its author had not been an actor he might have 
made a career as a writer. He died in New York 
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City of pneumonia. He was survived by his wife. 

Sothern’s stage personality was sufficiently 
impressive to conceal the fact that he was a 
small man. He had a sensitive, handsome face, 
extremely fine eyes, much bodily grace and ex- 
pressive body control, quickness and litheness 
of movement, and a well-trained voice. He de- 
veloped and perfected “a distinct, authoritative, 
crisp style, not unique, but neat, expert in mech- 
anism, and felicitous in assumption of noncha- 
lant, lacka-daisical demeanor” (Winter, Vagrant 
Memories, post, pp. 433-34). He excelled in the 
give-and-take of comedy repartee, and in ro- 
mantic sword play and dashing heroics and 
amours ; as a stage director he w^as skilful in 
bringing out the melodramatic structure of a 
story or the swing of the narrative. He was not 
by natural endowment a tragic actor, but he was 
led by ambition and by devotion to the ideal of 
a classic repertoire to act Hamlet, Shylock, Mac- 
beth and Antony and by dint of hard work and 
keen, sensitive intelligence he gave in nearly all 
cases an excellent account of himself. His best 
Shakespearian role, how^ever, was probably Mal- 
volio, where with no loss of comic effect he pre- 
sented a pathetic picture of an inherent gentle- 
man overcome by vanity. One of his irresistibly 
comical performances was his reincarnation of 
his father’s Dundreary. Those who saw Sothern 
act in the nineties, however, especially those who 
saw him in The Prisoner of Zenda, will most 
fondly remember him as the dashing, charming, 
alluring symbol of that pseudo-romance which 
had such a brief and beautiful Indian summer 
before the realistic new century set in. Better 
than any other player on either continent Sothern 
embodied its humor and gaiety, its chivalric 
love, its delicate grace, its wistfulness. 

iJVho's Who in America, 1932-33 ; Who's Who in 
the Theatre (1933) ; E. H. Sothem, The Melancholy 
Tale of "Me'' (1916), with portraits, and ‘*Why I 
Produce Shak^peare^ Plays,”' Dramatic Mirror, Jan. 
18, 1911 ; William. Winter, Vagrant Memories (1915) 
and The Wallet of Time (1913), vol. II ; Arthur Sym- 
ons, Great Acting in English (priv. printed, London, 
1907); W. P. Eaton, in Sun (N. Y.), Apr. 12, 1908; 
Wintkrop Ames, in N. Y. Times, sec. 9, Rov. 12, 1933 ; 
Sunday Herald (Boston), Apr. 5, 1903, reproductions 
of pictures painted by Sothern as a boy ; obituary in 
N.Y. Times, Oct. 30, 1933.] 

SOTO, HERNANDO DE [See De Soto, 

Hernando, c. 1500-1542]. 

SOUCHON, EDMOND (Dec. i, 1841-Aug. 
5, 1924), anatomist, surgeon, sanitarian, was 
bom in Opelousas, Saint Landry Parish, La., 
the son of Eugene Souchon, "surgeon dentist,” 
and Caroline (Pettit) Souchon, both natives of 
France. He was sent at first to private schools 
at Saint Martinville, La., Mobile, Ala., and New 
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Orleans, La., but later, when his father suffered 
ill health and financial reverses, he went to pub- 
lic school and sold papers to aid his family. Re- 
viving fortune took him in i860 to Paris, where 
he studied medicine, ranked fourth among three 
hundred and fifty in the grilling concours for 
internship in Paris hospitals, and served at 
Charite under the famous surgeon, Alfred Ar- 
mand Velpeau. His acting as interpreter for Dr. 
James Marion Sims on the latter’s visit to Paris 
brought him financial aid from Sims and a letter 
of introduction to Dr. Tobias Gibson Richard- 
son {^qq.vJl when he afterwards returned to New 
Orleans. Upon his graduation in 1867 from the 
medical department of the University of Louisi- 
ana (later the Tulane University of Louisiana), 
he became Richardson’s prosector and later his 
chief of clinic at Charity Hospital of New Or- 
leans, and assisted him in private practice for 
many years. On Dec. 6, 1869, he married 
Corinne Lavie of New Orleans ; they had three 
children, a son, who became a surgeon, and two 
daughters. 

He was demonstrator of anatomy in the medi- 
cal department of the University of Louisiana 
(Tulane), 1873-76, and from 1885 until 1908 
served as professor of anatomy and clinical 
surgery, his aim being to teach anatomy '^in its 
direct practical application” to the needs of the 
medical practitioner. He invented ingenious 
mechanical devices that were applied in both 
anatomical and surgical practice, and for the 
preservation of anatomical dissections devised 
original methods of injection and coloration. 
His museum of anatomy, housed in the Rich- 
ardson Memorial Building at Tulane (which in 
1892 he planned for the Richardson family), 
contained four hundred dissections. His anatomi- 
cal knowledge led to his association in hospital 
work with Dr. Andrew Woods Smyth, who first 
successfully ligated the innominate artery. As a 
surgeon he was typical of the operators drilled 
in the quick French school of the sixties, and in 
the surgical renaissance of the seventies and the 
eighties he evolved his own methods in keeping 
with antisepsis and asepsis. Led to study aneu- 
risms and shoulder dislocations, he wrote many 
monographs that are ^'conspicuous landmarks” 
in the history of these subjects, "undoubtedly the 
most enduring literary monuments of his surgi- 
cal career” {Transactions of the American »S«r- 
gical Association, post, p. 974 )- His surgi^ 
and anatomical writings began in 1866 with 
"Aneurisms of the Arch of tl» Aorta” (Nem 
Orleans Medical and Swrgiccd lomrnal. May 
1867) and continued uptil late in his lifcy two 
of the latei: articte being "Original Conto- 
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butions of America to Medical Sciences” (Trans- 
actions of the American Surgical Association, 
vols. XXXV and XXXVIII, 1917-20). Many 
others are listed in the Index Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon GeneraTs Office, United 
States Army (i ser., voL XIII, 1892 ; 2 ser., vol. 
XVI, 1911 ; 3 ser., vol. IX, 1931). As president 
of the Louisiana State Board of Health, 1898- 
1908, he prepared a sanitary code embodying all 
the health laws of the state, contributed actively 
to the "Atlanta Regulations” adopted by the 
Southern states in 1898 to regulate yellow fever 
quarantine, and in 1903 announced warfare on 
the Stegomyia mosquito. He served as an officer 
of the American Medical Association, the South- 
ern Surgical and Gynecological Society, and the 
American Surgical Association (1899) ; he was 
a fellow of the American Association of Anato- 
mists, honorary fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons (1914), and corresponding member 
of the Societe Nationale de Chirurgie de Paris. 
A man whose very positive convictions were of- 
ten tinged with abruptness, he possessed many 
peculiarities that lent themselves to anecdote. In 
spite of his dominating passion for punctuality 
and method, he was capable of great outbursts 
of enthusiasm, expressed with typical French 
volubility and gaiety. His life was marked by 
loyal friendships and devoted domestic ties. 

lWho*s Who in America, 1924—25 ; Rudolph Matas, 
in Jour, Am. Med. Assoc., Aug. 16, 1924, in Surgery, 
Gynecology, and Obstetrics, May 1931, and in Trans. 
Am. Surgical Assoc., vol. XLIII (1925) ; I. A. Watson, 
Physicians and Surgeons of America (1896) ; obituary 
in Times-Picayune (New Orleans), Aug. 6, 1924.3 

V.G.G, 

SOULE, GEORGE (May 14, 1834-Jan. 26, 
1926), mathematician, educator, and lecturer, 
was bom at Barrington, N. Y., the second son of 
Ebenezer and Cornelia Elizabeth (Hc^eboom) 
Soule. His father died in 1838, and in 1842 his 
mother took the family to Illinois, settling some 
fifty miles west of Chicago. For the next ten 
years George lived on a farm. In 1853 he was 
graduated from an academy at Sycamore, 111 -, 
and went to St Louis, where he attended some 
lectures on medicine and law. Financial con- 
siderations forced him to abandon professional 
study, however, and he entered Jones’ Commer- 
cial Collie, from which he graduated in 1856. 

That same year he went to New Orleans, 
where, discovering that there was no busing 
school, he opened Soule College in a single room. 
Almost from the first the institution prospered; 
in 1861 it was chartered. On Sept 6, i860, Soule 
marrM Mary Jane Reynolds of Summit^ 

He entered the Confederate army Mar. 5^ i^. 
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as captain of Company A, Crescent Regiment, 
Louisiana Infantry, was captured at Pittsburg 
Landing Apr. 7, and was exchanged Nov. 10. 
He then served in General Kirby-Smith's army 
as chief of the labor bureau. He was paroled in 
June 1865, at which time he was lieutenant- 
colonel of the Crescent Regiment. 

Returning to New Orleans, he took personal 
charge of Soule College. A pioneer in business 
education in the South, he tried to give his stu- 
dents something more than shorthand and book- 
keeping. His own interest in arithmetical proc- 
esses and in systems of accounting led him to 
devise and to publish many textbooks. Among 
these were Soule's Amlytic and Philosophic 
Commercial and Exchange Calculator ( 1872) ; 
Soule's Intermediate Philosophic Arithmetic 
(1874) ; Soule's Nem Science and Practice of Ac- 
counts (1881) ; Soule's Introductory Philosoph- 
ic Arithmetical Drill Problems (1882) ; Soule's 
Philosophic Practical Mathematics (1895) ; and 
Soule's Manual of Auditing (6th ed., 1905). The 
most of these went through several editions. He 
was active in the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, before which he often spoke in 
behalf of better and more ethical standards. His 
success in commercial education was reflected in 
the rapid and steady growth of his college ; dur- 
ing the seventy years of his presidency, some 
forty thousand students were enrolled. In the 
life of New Orleans he took a prominent part. 
He was a leader in Masonic activities, a promi- 
nent member of the LFnitarian Church, and a 
most active and valuable member of the Rex 
carnival organization. He was king of the car- 
nival in 1887 3.nd wrote the history of the carni- 
val for the golden anniversary of 1922. Tulane 
University conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
him in 1918. 

In addition to annual addresses at Soule Col- 
lege, he lectured frequently and widely. One of 
his chief interests was phrenology, which he 
enthusiastically believed to have a scientific 
basis in anatomy. In many respects he was far 
ahead of his times. He opposed child labor, 
favored more hygienic conditions for workers, 
and rebuked the city authorities for what he con- 
sidered the shameful violation of architectural 
beauty and of hygienic principles and laws. 
When such subjects were taboo, he advocated 
studies in sex-hygiene and eugenics. To his suc- 
cess as a speaker, his striking appearance con- 
tributed. He was over six feet tall, erect, and 
keen-eyed; his hair fell down to his shoulders. 
Active in public affairs almost to the end of his 
life, he died after a brief illness, survived by four 
sons and two daughters. 


[G. T. Ridlon, A Contribution to the Hist,, Biog,, 
and GeneaL of the Families Named Sole, Solly, Soule, 
Sowle, Soulis (1926) ; J. S. Kendall, Hist, of New Or- 
leans (1922), II, 827--30 ; A. B. Booth, Records of La. 
Confederate Soldiers (1920), vol. Ill, bk. II, p. 651; 
TVho^s Who in America, 1924-25 ; Times-Picayune 
(New Orleans), June 6, 1518, Jan. 27, 1926 ; informa- 
tion from the Soule family, and from Dr. Rudolph 
Matas.] p 

SOULE, JOSHUA (Aug. i, 1781-Mar. 6, 
1867), bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a lineal descendant of George Soule who came to 
America on the Mayflower, was born at Bristol, 
Me., the fifth son of Joshua and Mary (Cush- 
man) Soule. Although his parents were Presby- 
terians, Joshua in 1797 joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in 1799, at the age of 
seventeen, was admitted on trial to the New 
England Conference. In 1802 he was ordained 
deacon and the following year, elder. He served 
as a pioneer itinerant and presiding elder in New 
England until 1816. In that year he was made 
book agent of the church and in 1818 became the 
first editor of the Methodist Magazine. Between 
r8i6 and 1820 he was also active in the work of 
the American Bible Society and in 1819 he be- 
came a charter member and treasurer of the Mis- 
sionary and Bible Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America, the pioneer missionary 
body of that denomination. From 1820 to 1824 
he held pastorates in the New York and Balti- 
more conferences. He was elected bishop in 1824 
and was assigned to the western and southern 
conferences, making his home in Lebanon, Ohio. 
In 1842 he was fraternal messenger to the British 
and Irish Wesleyan Conferences. 

At the age of twenty-six, Soule wrote the con- 
stitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
early methods of vesting the legislative powers 
of the church in a quadrennial assembly of the 
preachers had become so unsatisfactory, that at 
the General Conference of 1808, a committee of 
which Soule was a member was appointed to 
prepare a more efficient plan. Without any as- 
sistance, he prepared a draft, which with only a 
few minor changes was adopted as the consti- 
tution of the church. His plan provided for a 
delegated and representative General Confer- 
ence, which was, subject to six restrictive rules, 
to have legislative authority for the denomi- 
nation. It also promoted the connectionalism of 
Methodism, and gave to Methodist polity demo- 
cratic and stabilizing characteristics. Soule did 
his work so well as the "'Father of the Consti- 
tution” that there has been only slight inclination 
on the part of Episcopal Methodism to devise 
new means of ecclesiastical law making. Subse- 
quently, he affected the polity of Methodism by 
his views concerning the sub-episcopate. Until 
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1820 the presiding elders had been appointed by 
the bishops, but objections had arisen on the 
ground that this practice was undemocratic, and 
that it made the presiding elders amenable to the 
bishops and not to the preachers. Therefore, at 
the General Conference of 1820 it was decided 
that the annual conference should elect the pre- 
siding elders. At this same Conference Soule 
had been elected bishop, but when the vote on the 
sub-episcopate was announced he refused to be 
consecrated. He insisted that an elective presid- 
ing eldership was unconstitutional, since the fun- 
damental law of the church instructed the bishops 
to oversee the business of the church. This func- 
tion Soule asserted would be impossible if the 
presiding elders were not directly responsible to 
the bishops. His arguments were so pertinent 
that the delegates resolved to suspend the en- 
forcement of the resolution for four years. By 
the time of the next General Conference (1824) 
the church had approved Soule’s constitutional 
position, and he was again elected bishop. For 
twenty years he was a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was an excellent admin- 
istrator and was recognized as an authority on 
polity. 

In 1844, when the General Conference sought 
to depose Bishop James O. Andrew [q.v.] for 
his connection with slavery, Soule held that it 
had violated the constitution which he himself 
had written. Therefore, when, at the Louisville 
Convention in 1845, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was organized, Soule was pres- 
ent and gave his approval to its work. At the 
first General Conference of that body in 1846 
he formally adhered thereto, and thereby a man 
born in Maine became the senior bishop of the 
Southern branch of Episcopal Methodism. He 
now removed to Nashville, Tenn., later estab- 
lishing his home on a farm outside the city. 
Soule was an active bishop until 1855. He died 
in Nashville and was buried in the old City 
Cemetery, but in October 1876 his remains were 
reinterred on the campus of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He was married in Providence, R. I., Sept 
18, 1803, to Sarah Allen, by whom he had eleven 
children. He was six feet tall and muscular, had 
wide cheek bones, a high forehead, and a head 
so large that it was necessary to have extra-size 
hats manufactured for him. 

[G. T. Ridlon, A ContrilmUon to the Hist., Biog., 
and Geneal. of the FcmUies Named SoIe, SoUy, Souloj 
Somie, SouUs (1926) ; H. M. DuBose, Life of Joshua 
Sonle (1911) ; J- J, Tigrert, A Constitutional ffisi, of 
Am. E^scopal Methodism (1904) ; James Mttdg:e, Hist, 
of the New England Conference (1910) ; J. B. McFer- 
nn and others, Hist, of the OrgmimEon of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South (1845); RepubUcan 
Banner (Na^ville), Mar, 7, 1867.] P.M.G. 
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SOULfi, PIERRE (Aug. 31, 1801-Mar. 2^, 
1870), jurist, diplomat, was born at Castillon- 
en-Couserans in the French Pyrenees, the young- 
est son of Joseph and Jeanne (Lacroix) Soule. 
His father, a brilliant Napoleonic officer, was 
for twenty years a magistrate ; his mother came 
of distinguished native stock. Destined for the 
Church, Soule at fifteen rebelled against the rigid 
Jesuit discipline of the College de FEsquille at 
Toulouse and, turning to politics, became an anti- 
Bourbon conspirator at Bordeaux by choice and 
thus an exiled shepherd in Navarre by neces- 
sity. Pardoned in 1818, he returned to Bordeaux 
where, the next year, he took his bachelor’s de- 
gree, and then proceeded to Paris to study law. 
A lawyer in 1822, he soon joined in the republi- 
can movement against Charles X, publishing 
with others the journal, Le Nain lame, and 
thereby inviting monarchical prosecution. Ar- 
rested in April 1825, he w^as convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison. Preferring exile, Soule escaped 
to England and on Sept. 5, 1825, arrived at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Finding conditions there 
unsatisfactory, he proceeded in October to the 
United States, landing at Baltimore. 

A stranger in Baltimore, a wanderer in New 
York, Soule in November found refuge in New 
Orleans. To perfect his English he traveled in- 
land in 1827, receiving Andrew Jackson’s hos- 
pitality at ‘‘The Hermitage” and, after an illness, 
requiting the kindness of Dominican monks at 
Bardstown, Ky., by acting as gardener. Return- 
ing to New Orleans, in 1828, he married Arman- 
tine Mercier, a belle of the Vieux Carre and a 
sister of Armand and Charles Alfred Mercier 
[q.vf]. She bore him a son. The next twenty 
years witnessed his rise in varied fields of en- 
deavor : as criminal lawyer, orator, financier, and 
man of affairs. He was a generous friend of 
French refugees, a philanthropist toward his 
fellow citizens, and, politically, a notable acces- 
sion to the Democracy. Having spoken for Van 
Buren in 1840, he was chosen a delegate to the 
convention of 1844 for revising the state con- 
stitution; there he early gained recc^ition as 
the unofficial leader of the New Orleans delega- 
tion, although Judah P. Benjamin shattered his 
constitutional at^uments. In the first election 
ensuing under the revised constitution. New Or- 
leans, on Jan. 19, 1846, sent Soule to the state 
Senate where he led the successful struggle for 
the abolition of compulsory capital punishment 

On the death cd United States Senator Alex- 
ander Barrow in December 1846, John Slidell 
Soule’s rival, preferring a full term <£ 
six years, encompassed the latter’s dectioii for 
the tmexpired term of three mcmliia. Although 
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mentioned as a possible colleague of Nicliolas P. 
Trist as peace commissioner to Mexico, Soule, 
in March 1847, retired from public affairs for a 
time, but in the senatorial election of 1848, uti- 
lizing a Whig majority and capitalizing his op- 
ponent's Plaquemines frauds of 1844, defeated 
Slidell, the regular Democratic candidate, for 
the six-year term and control of Louisiana. He 
served until his resignation, Apr. ii, 1853. As 
senator, Soule succeeded Calhoun as leader of 
the state-rights wing of the Southern Democ- 
racy, but, except for his oratory, achieved no out- 
standing parliamentary distinction. His sena- 
torial career was a paradox in that he was a 
leader in the state-rights movement, although a 
sincere proponent of the democratic form of 
American government ; a pioneer in the Ameri- 
can movement for world republicanism, yet a 
strong protagonist of slavery; a sponsor of in- 
ternational amity, yet, withal, a stanch partisan 
advocate of American imperialism. 

Soule preferred Stephen A. Douglas in the 
Democratic National Convention at Baltimore 
in June 1852, but rendered services to Franklin 
Pierce in the campaign. Although mentioned for 
the attorney-generalship, he was passed over by 
Pierce in selections for the cabinet, and thus 
sought solace in the diplomatic service. The 
English and French missions being closed to 
him, the former by Buchanan's claims, the latter 
because of his republican hatred of Louis 
Napoleon, who cordially reciprocated, Soule 
dreamed of St. Petersburg, only to be thwarted 
by the Czar, to whom his republicanism was 
anathema. On Apr. 7, 1853, Soule therefore ac- 
cepted the mission to Madrid, thereby deliberate- 
ly revoking a pledge to secure it for his brilliant 
Louisiana friend, the historian Charles Ga3rarre 
Soule's qualifications included linguistic 
ability, a knowledge of Gallic Europe, and Ca- 
tholicism. He was in complete harmony with 
Pierce's annexationist program as to Cuba, but 
his very zeal made his appointment an insult to 
Spain and a source of mortification to the United 
States. Continual errors marred his career. He 
lauded the Cuban Junta in New York; he visit- 
ed Continental republican exiles in London; he 
sought to seduce France from Great Britain and 
Spain in Paris. In Madrid, after his arrival on 
OcL 14, the condescending tenor and imperti- 
n«it advice of his proposed address to the Queen 
led to revision and rebuke from the Foreigpi Of- 
fice; Ms sartorial vagaries and belligerent pride 
led to two notorious duels by him and his son, 
and to the c^tracim of his family. Despite the 
express prohibitory instructions of Secretary 


quisition of Cuba by purchase, by favor of the 
Queen Mother, or as collateral for a royal loan. 
The Black Warrior episode in Havana led him 
to exceed instructions and attempt acquisition 
by threat of war. On Apr. 3, 1854, Marcy at 
last ordered him to attempt the purchase of Cuba 
and, failing that, to ^"detach” it from Spain. 
Finding purchase programs futile, Soule, that 
summer, strove to ^Metach" Cuba, first, by aid- 
ing Spanish republican revolutions, and second, 
by conniving with Ledru-Rollin in engendering 
revolution in France, involving the assassina- 
tion of Louis Napoleon. Failure in both plans 
caused Soule's sudden and discreet withdrawal 
from Madrid to his Pyrenean chateau. 

On Aug. 16, Marcy, cancelling the project of 
a commission to aid Soule, which had led the 
latter to threaten his resignation, directed him, 
James Buchanan [g.z^.], minister to Great Brit- 
ain, and John Y. Mason minister to 

France, to confer on Spanish- American rela- 
tions with particular reference to Cuba. Bu- 
chanan, seeking annexation on strict ethical and 
legal bases, posited the application of economic 
pressure on Spain through foreign bondholders ; 
Mason, with passive complacence, would permit 
expediency to outweigh ethics, but demanded a 
semblance of legality; Soule, militant and em- 
bittered by past failures, sought Cuba regardless 
of ethics or legality. Meeting first at Ostend and 
then at Aix-la-Chapelle, the triumvirate on Oct 
18, 1854, signed the Ostend Manifesto, a docu- 
ment largely Soule's handiwork (Ettinger, post, 
pp. 364-68), which proposed the purchase of Cuba 
in “open, frank, and public" negotiations with 
the Spanish Constituent Cortes. Should Spain 
refuse to sell, and should Cuba, “in the posses- 
sion of Spain, seriously endanger our internal 
peace and the existence of our cherished Union," 
then and then only must it be wrested from Spain 
{House Executive Document No, 93 , 33 Cong., 
2 Sess.). Unknown to Buchanan, Soule sent his 
own militant interpretation of this document to 
Marcy, who received both the Manifesto and the 
interpretation at a time when he was confronted 
by evidence of Soule's revolutionary machina- 
tions, his untimely encounter with French of- 
ficials at Calais, and decisive Democratic defeats 
in the congressional elections of 1854. Sheer 
expediency led Marcy on Nov.. 13 to reject the 
Manifesto, thereby repudiating his own instruc- 
tions on Apr. 3 to “detach" Cuba. For the 
seventh time Soule had failed and, on receipt of 
Matey's negatory letter, he resigned on Dec. 17, 
returning as scapegoat for the zrolf e-face of the 
adnunistration. 

Retiring to private law practice, Soule in 1857 


Wiliam Lw Marcgr Ef Soule soc^ht the ac- 
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successfully defended William Walker, the Nica- 
raguan filibuster, and became interested in a 
projected transisthmian canal in Tehuantepec, 
Mexico. In politics, he supported Buchanan as 
delegate to the Democratic Convention of 1856, 
and finally lost Louisiana to Slidell in 1859. The 
next year, although now opposed to secession, he 
went with his state. General Benjamin Butler's 
notorious regime in New Orleans found Soule 
the chief adviser of Mayor Monroe and Confed- 
erate provost-marshal. Arrested in June 1862, 
he was sent to Fort Lafayette, N. Y., and paroled 
in November to Boston, whence he fled to Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas and Havana in February 

1863. Successfully running the blockade to New 
Orleans, he tendered his services to the Confed- 
eracy at Richmond from September 1863 to June 

1864, but President Davis' hostility prevented 
his rise to position other than a somewhat hon- 
orary brigadier-generalship. In 1865 he joined 
ex-Senator William M. Gwin of California 
in a project to settle Confederate veterans in 
Sonora. Four years later his powerful intel- 
lect gave way, and he was declared interdict. 
He died on March 26, 1870. 

[In his last two years Soule systematically destroyed 
his private papers ; only a few piimportant letters re- 
main in the Lib. of Cong., and in the possession of his 
grand-daughters, Mrs. A. H. Denis of New Orleans and 
Mme. M. G. S. de Arias- Salgado, Havre, France. Im- 
portant sketches are Alfred Mercier, **Biographie de 
Pierre Soule, Senateur d Washington** (Paris, 1848), 
a partisan account by his brother-in-law; Jean Signo- 
ret Pierre Soule (Toulouse, 191 1), a stirring little nar- 
rative based on documents in the possession of Leon 
Soule ; Leon Soule, Notice sur Pierre Soule, avocat a la 
Nouvelle Orleans, senateur de la Louisiane a Washington 
(Toulouse, 1901), a memoir by his last surviving neph- 
ew ; and Commandant Trespaille, “Pierre Soule, Revue 
des Pyrenees et de la France Meridionale, vol. II, 
(1890), pp. 540—73, highly laudatoiT and not based on 
original material. For surveys of his mission to Spain, 
see J. A. Reinecke, Jr., “The Diplomatic Career of 
Pierre Soule,” an unpublished master’s thesis at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, 1914; H. B. Learned, “Wil- 
liam Learned Marcy,” in S. F. B^is, ed., The Ameri- 
can Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, voL VI 
(1928); and R. F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce (i 93 l)* 
The latest study, which in ch. 3 reviews Soule’s life 
and which contains a full bibliography, is K. A. Ettinger, 
The Mission to Spain of Pierre Soule, I8SS'~^^55 
(1933).] A.A.E. 

SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP (Nov. 6, 1854-Mar. 
6, 1932), bandmaster, composer, was bom in 
Washington, D. C., the son of Antonio and 
Elizabeth (Trinkaus) Sousa. Antonio Sousa's 
parents had been drivm from Portugal during 
the revolution of 1822, and had moved to Spain 
where Antonio ivas bom. He left Spain as a 
youth and emigrated to Anterica in the early 
1840's, He was a gmtianati of culture, an ac- 
complished linguist and an amateur musician. 
Elizabeth Trinkaus was a native of Franconia, 
Bavaria, and had Sousa while 
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friends in Broddyn, N. Y. John Philip Sousa, 

one of ten children, showed an aptitude for music 
at an early age, and when he was six years old 
he entered the conservatory of John Esputa, re- 
ceiving his first instruction on the violin, but 
later being taught to play a number of band in- 
struments. At the end of his third year at the 
conservatory he won all five medals offered by 
the school, and while still with Esputa, organized 
a small orchestra to play for dancing. When he 
was thirteen years of age a circus manager of- 
fered him a position in his band, but his father, 
hearing of the plan, arranged that he enlist in 
the United States Marine Band, of which he 
himself had been a member. He played with the 
organization for about five years, and finally ob- 
tained a release in order to study violin, har- 
mony, and theory with George Felix Benkert. 

In the summer of 1872 he conducted an or- 
chestra at Kernan's Theatre Comique, a Wash- 
ington variety house, and also played the violin 
in the orchestra of Ford's Opera House. By this 
time he had started to compose music, and had 
succeeded in publishing a few of his pieces. A 
march entitled ^The Review,” and a galop, ‘‘The 
Cuckoo,” were sold outright by the composer to 
Lee & Walker, Philadelphia music publishers, 
for one himdred printed copies of each piece. In 
his early compositions he chose a form in which 
he was to earn international distinction; he be- 
came to the march what the Viennese, Johann 
Strauss, was to the waltz. About 1874 Sousa 
accepted an offer to join the Milton Nobles 
Comedy Company, as orchestra conductor on 
tour, but after a season returned to Ford's Opera 
House at Washington. When Matthew Somer- 
ville Morgan Iq.v.} came to this theatre with his 
Living Pictures Company, the manager offered 
Sousa a position as conductor, and he again went 
on tour. His next engagement was as violinist 
in Jacques Offenbach's orchestra during the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition in the sum- 
mer of 1876. For Offenbach Sousa competed his 
“IntematicHial Congress” fantasy. From 1876 to 
1879 he made his headquarters in Philadelphia, 
playing at the Chestnut Street Theatre and at 
the Arch Street Theatre. During this period 
Sousa was invited to drill and ccmduct a group 
of Philadelphia society amateurs which became 
known later as the Fhiladdphia Church Choir 
Company. He cempos^ for this organization 
his first cGanic (^ara, ‘^The Smugglers,” and 
through it met Jane Beilis, of Philadelphia, to 
wherna he was married during the first we^ ai 
while the bride was stiH in school. 

Chi ^^pt. 30, 1^0, he assumed the ccmdtrchHT- 
^ip of the United States Marine Ban 4 whi< 3 i 
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he held for twelve years. He reorganized the 
band with vigor and vision and breathed the 
breath of life into a somnolent group. As the 
logical successor of Patrick S. Gilmore 
Sousa carried on the development of the wind 
band by devising an instrumentation which al- 
lowed effects as soft as those of a symphony 
orchestra. His leadership of the Marine org-ani- 
zation brought fame to the band as well as to 
himself on tours throughout the nation. During 
these twelve years Sousa was active also as a 
composer, and wrote a variety of works includ- 
ing the famous “Washington Post March^’ 
(1889), “The High School Cadets” (1890), 
“The Gladiator” (his first great popular number, 
sold to the publishers for thirty-five dollars), 
and “Semper Fidelis” (1888), which became the 
official march of the United States Marine Corps. 
“Hands Across the Sea” (1899), “King Cotton” 
(1897), and the “Liberty Bell” (1893), were 
also well known wherever band music was played. 

In the spring of 1892 Sousa accepted an offer 
from David Blakely which included a salary and 
financial backing for a band of his own. He ac- 
cordingly secured a discharge from the Marine 
Corps, and gave the first concert of Sousa’s Band 
in Plainfield, N. J., on Sept. 26, 1892. Although 
the first tour was not successful financially, 
Sousa, with more courage than his manager, in- 
sisted that they continue with their plans. After 
the first season the band proved an overwhelm- 
ing success. It was engaged for important ex- 
positions, beginning with the Chicago World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893, and toured the 
United States, visited Europe four times, and, in 
19 10-12, made one trip around the world. Sousa 
was one of few men to have the distinction of 
serving in three branches of military service : as 
musical director of the VI Army Corps during 
the Spanish- American War; as conductor of 
the United States Marine Band; and as lieu- 
tenant in charge of navy bands during the World 
War. In the last capacity he was a “dollar-a- 
year” man. He also toured the country with the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station Band and 
drew millions of dollars into the government’s 
treasury on Liberty Loan drives. A year after 
his discharge he received the rank of lieuten- 
ant-commander. Honors and decorations were 
showered upon him. He received the Ro3ral Vic- 
torian Order of Great Britain, the Golden Palms 
and Rosette of the French Academy, the 
Cross of Artistic Merit of the Academy of Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Hainault, Belgium. 

Sousa composed more than a hundred marches, 
nearly all of them stamped with an individuality 
unmistakably Ms own. WhEe sc«ne of the earlier 


marches were sold outright to Harry Coleman, 
Philadelphia music publisher, his later works 
were published on a royalty basis, and the com- 
poser derived handsome profits from their sale. 
From the famous “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
composed in 1897, he made about $300,000. He 
wrote ten comic operas, the best known being 
“The Bride-Elect” (1897), “El Capitan” (1896), 
and “The Free Lance” (1906). His works in- 
clude more than fifty songs, six waltzes, two 
overtures, twelve suites, and a number of miscel- 
laneous compositions. His vast library of music 
was bequeathed to the University of Illinois. 
Sousa also turned his hand to the writing of 
novels and produced The Fifth String (1902), 
Pipetown Sandy (1905), and Transit of Venus 
(1920). 

Sousa’s genial, gracious, robust wit, and hand- 
some personal presence, always enhanced the 
dramatic performances of his band. Extravagant 
public applause followed in his wake around the 
world. He was an excellent horseman and trap- 
shooter, and at one time was president of the 
American Trapshooter’s Association. During 
his later years his helpful interest was widely 
solicited in the formation of amateur bands. He 
died suddenly in Reading, Pa., and his body was 
taken to Washington, where it lay in state until 
his burial in the Congressional Cemetery. His 
wife, a son, and two daughters survived him. 
The family home was at Sands’ Point, Port 
Washington, L. I. 

[Who's Who in America, 1930-31 ; J. P. Sousa, 
Marching Along (1928) ; Through the Year with Sousa 
(1910); Grove's Diet, of Music and Musicians, Am. 
Supp. (1930); Music Trade News, Mar. 1932; Mu- 
scat Courier, Mar. 12, 1932; Evening Star (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Aug. 7, 1921 ; Washington Post, Mar. 
6, 1932 ; N. Y. Times, Mar. 6, 1932 ; information from 
the family.] J T H 

SOUTHACK, CYPRIAN (Mar. 25, 1662- 
Mar. 27, 1745), pioneer New England cartog- 
rapher, privateer, was born in London, the son 
of Cyprian and Elizabeth Southack, of Stepney, 
Midffiesex. The father was a naval lieutenant in 
the service of Charles II, and the son, at the age 
of ten, fought in the engagement at Southwold 
Bay (Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 1689 — 92 , 1901, p. 
337). In 1685 he came to Boston, Mass., where 
he resided for many years. Holding a commis- 
sion from the Admiralty Board, he guarded the 
New England coast from the ravages of pirates 
and privateers. Among the vessels he command- 
ed were the Porcupine ( 1689-90), Mary (1690) , 
WiUiam and Mary (1692), Friends Adventure 
(1693), Seaflomer (1703), and the Massachu- 
setts Province Galey, between 1^7 and 1714. 
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He was a member of Sir William Phips^s unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Nova Scotia in the summer 
of 1690. By his heroic work on the night of Sept. 
16 of that year the South Meeting House in Bos- 
ton was saved when five neighboring buildings 
burned. In 1698 he commanded the Province 
Galley when it conveyed Maj. James Converse 
and Col. John Phillips from Boston to effect 
peace with the Indians at Casco Bay, and in 1704 
he commanded the galley in an expedition under 
Col. Benjamin Church against the French 
and Indians in Maine and Nova Scotia. Sailing 
in August 1711 to carry supplies to Admiral Sir 
Hovenden Walker’s ill-fated St. Lawrence River 
expedition, he met the returning transports and 
sailed back to Boston {Ibid,, 1711-12, 1925, pp. 
141-42). In 1717 Gov. Samuel Shute sent him 
out to take charge of a wrecked pirate fleet at 
Eastham on Cape Cod. On Feb. 18, 1718, he with 
several others was commissioned to inspect the 
plan of a lighthouse at the entrance to Boston 
harbor, to consider the proposal of a second light, 
and to report their findings to the governor and 
council ; and in that same year he was one of the 
commissioners sent to adjust the boundaries of 
Nova Scotia {Ibid., 1719—20, 1933, pp. 67-69, 
317-18). In 1720 he was selected by Governor 
Phillips to be a member of the Council in Nova 
Scotia {Ibid., 1720-21, 1933, p. 90). He served 
as a warden and vestryman of King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 

Apparently using only the log and compass, 
Southack made several charts during his numer- 
ous cruises along the northeast coast of North 
America. His New England Coasting Pilot, 
which appeared about 1720, was revised in 1734 
and again about 1775. It was also issued as a 
map with the title. An Actual Survey of the Sea 
Coast from New York to the I. Cape Briton, 
about 1758 and 1770. On Feb. 26, 1694, he pre- 
sented to King William III of England a copy 
of his Draught of New England, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and the River of Canada, for which 
he received as reward a gold chain worth £50 
and a medal. In the same year he issued A 
Dravght of Boston Harbor; in 1697, a map of 
the St. John River, since lost. About 1710 he 
drew a chart of the St. Lawrence River and in 
1717 a chart of the English plantations from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the St. Lawrence. 
In 1720 The Harbour of Casco Bay and Islands 
Adjacent and Map of Ccmso Harhomr were pub- 
lished ; in 1746, A New Chart of the British Em~ 
pire in North America, and at an un^tablished 
date a Map of the Sea Coast of New England. 
Southack ^ed in Boston and was buried in the 
Granary Burying Ground. By Ms wife, Eliza- 
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beth, he had several children whose births are 

listed in the Boston records. 

iProc. of the Bostonian Soc., Jan. 12, 1904 (1904) ; 
Boston Weekly News Letter, Mar. 28, 1745 ; Records 
of the Court of Assistants of the Colony of the Mass. 
Bay, vol. I (1901) ,* J. P. Baxter, Doc. Hist, of the 
State of Me., V (1897), 84-85, 1^7-30, 339—79 ; Thomas 
Hutchinson, Hist, of the Prozince of Mass. Bay, II 
(1767), 109; C. C. Sewall, The Hist, of Woburn 
(1868), p. 182; Benjamin Church, The Hist, of the 
Eastern Expeditions . . . Against the Indians and 
French (1867), ed. by H. M. Dexter, pp. 123, 175; 
Sir Hovenden Walker, A Jour.: or Full Account of the 
Late Expedition to Canada (1720) ; J. F. Jameson, 
Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period (1923) ; 
Justin Winsor, The Memorial Hist, of Boston, I 
(1880), 541 ; Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 2 ser. VII (1892) ; 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 5 ser. V (1878), 330; John 
Green. Explanation of the New Map of Nova Scotia 
(1755) J. Joseph Sabin, Wilberforce Fames, and R. G. 
Vail, Bibliotheca Americana, voL XXII (1932) ; He- 
raldic Journal, July 1866, pp. 138—39, Jan. 1867, p. 47 ; 
catalogue of maps, plans and charts in the Library of 
the Colonial Office, London.] q 2 

SOUTHALL, JAMES COCKE (Apr. 2, 
1828-Sept. 13, 1897), journalist, was born at 
Charlottesville, Va., son of Valentine Wood 
Southall and his wife Martha (Cocke) Southall. 
He was a descendant of Darcy Southall, who 
came to America in 1720, and, through both his 
father and his mother, of Richard Cocke, who 
arrived in Virginia in 1634. Studious and apt 
from youth, upon graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1846 with the degree of M.A. 
he was termed by Dr. James Lawrence Cabell 
[g.t7,] ‘^by long odds the most finished and 
promising student that had been educated at the 
University up to that time” (Ruffner, post, p. 
99). After a year of travel in Europe, his ob- 
servant impressions of which he communicated 
under the signature of ‘‘Solitaire” to the Rich^ 
mend Daily Whig, he read law in his father’s 
office and in 1849 was licensed to practise. He 
substituted for his father as commonwealth’s at- 
torney during part of 1850-51, performing with 
dignity and ability; but the law proved uncon- 
genial, and in 1852, despite his prospects of suc- 
cess, he abandoned it as a professiem. For several 
years following this he applied himself assidu- 
ously to an elaborate and far-reaching system of 
studies, which, as occasion permitted, he pur- 
sued throughout his active career; his d^ply 
relig^ious nature turned him towards theology 
and Biblical study, while his scholarly love of 
truth led him to familiarize himself with politi- 
cal and civil history, ethics, psychology, ethnol- 
egy, biolcgy, geology, and other related scimccs. 
In 1858 he again went to Europe, retumii^ in 
April i860. A few months before the outbreak of 
war, with Green Peyton he started a news- 
I>apo* caled die CMdottestMe Remem. Origl- 
naly a fervent Unionist, hut after the gage of 
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coercion had been cast an energetic supporter of SOUTHARD, ELMER ERNEST (July 28, 
the Confederacy, Southall contributed to the i876~Feb. 8, 1920), neuropathologist, social 

ziew a notable series of editorials which attract- psychiatrist, and teacher, was born in South 
ed attention North and South, and more than Boston, Mass., the son of Martin Southard, a 
seventy years later inspired a prominent his- mill superintendent, and Olive Wentworth 
torian to designate their author as a ‘Wirginian (Knowles) Southard. As a child he did not care 
Socrates and Quixote, rolled into one” (U. B. for manual work but preferred books and chess, 
Phillips, ^'Southern Argument on Secession,” which his father taught him, a lifelong interest. 
Virgifda Quarterly Review ^ Jan. 1932, p. 133). Graduating from the Boston Latin School in 
Never robust, he was bitterly disappointed at 1893, he entered Harvard, where he received the 
being rejected for military service but continued degrees of A.B. (1897), M,D. (1901), and A.M. 
his journalistic labors until the like the (1902). During his college years he played 

other Charlottesville papers, succumbed late in chess on the Harvard team and wrote occasion- 
1861 or early in 1862. About Jime 1865 he ac- ally for the Harvard Monthly, including in his 
quired the Charlottesville Daily Chronicle and contributions poems and short stories, forms to 
conducted it with ability and vigor until 1868, which he returned in his later years. Of the men 
when he was made chief editor of the Richmond at Harvard who had the most lasting influence 
Enquirer, In this role he furthered the con- upon him, two — William James and Josiah 
servative principles which he had maintained as Royce [qg.'c/.] — stand out prominently. Accord- 
a member of the Virginia constitutional conven- ing to Southard, James was responsible for his 
tion assembled in December 1867, and his fear- interest in psychopathology and Royce for his 
less, trenchant, and sagacious editorials helped constant effort toward logical writing and think- 
to direct public opinion into channels beneficial to ing ; his scheme of diagnosis by orderly exclusion 
the state during the troubled reconstruction era. he attributed to the influence of Royce and to his 
At heart, however, he was a scholar rather reading of Francis Bacon. In the case of a man 
than a journalist, and in 1874 he resigned his of his rare abilities, however, it is difficult to 
editorship to become assistant to the superin- delineate the forces that played upon his per- 
tendent of public instruction, with shorter work- sonality and developed his motivation ; essentially 
ing hours and enlarged opportunity for study, the exceptional drive came from his own per- 
The following year he published his important sonality, a unique combination of artist, philos- 
volume. The Recent Origin of Man, the eru- opher, and scientist. 

dition and logic of which evoked widespread His greatest contribution to human welfare 
scientific discussion, English and American; in was in the field of neuropsychiatry and its social 
1878 he reissued this in a revised, more compact implications. His actual career began as interne 
treatment. The Epoch of the Mammoth. Subse- in pathology in 1901 at the Boston City Hospital, 
quent investigation and foreign travel led him to where he was later an assistant physician. In 
modify certain of the views set forth in these 1902 he studied in Germany at Senckenberg In- 
works and in his anti-evolutionary address, stitute, Frankfort, and at Heidelberg. He was 

Age in the World (1878), but they were pro- instructor in neuropathology at the Harvard 
vocative, influential, and for their time in many Medical School, 1904-06, and assistant profes- 
respects advanced. About 1880, with the Rev. sor, 1906-09; in 1909 he was appointed to the 
William T. Richardson, he bought the Richmond newly created Bullard professorship, the young- 
Central Presbyterian and edited it until 1889; est man ever to receive a full professorship there, 
shortly after that time, his health failing, he set- From 1906 to 1909 he was also assistant phy- 
tled in Norfolk, where on Nov. 10, 1869, be had sician and pathologist at the Danvers State Hos- 
i^ried Eliza Frances Sharp, daughter of Wil- pital, Danvers, Mass., and in 1909 he became 
liam Willoughby Sharp, who bore him a son and pathologist to the Massachusetts Commission on 
daughto. His last noteworthy publication was Mental Diseases. At the opening of the Boston 
his^^^Gen^ogy of the Cocke Family in Vir- Psychopathic Hospital in 1912, he was made the 
ginia,’* printed in ih^ Virginia Magazine of His- first director and remained in this position until 
tory md Biography in five installments between June 1919, when he was given the title of direc- 
January and January 1898. tor of the Massachusetts Psychiatric Institute. 

^oily, ^ K A. Bro^, m Thus he had a rare combination of opportunities 
Soc.^ vol. V, iws. (1886). See also W. H. ^ t, j . t.* tt* 

Rnffiia:, m Atmm BuB. of the Unw. of Va,, Feb. res^rcn and teaching. His contacts with 

^ r ^ stodeats in the Harvard Medical School and in- 

ifemiiger, and Roseweil Page; oktuary a. ^ 1. tt 

in Rtchmond 'SegL^ Some informa- kernes in the Boston Psydiopathic Hospital 

Hon has been stijJ&ed % scai.l A.C.G.,Jr. afforded him the tneans of influencing 
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young neuropatholc^ists and psychiatrists. IJ'cTer 
throughout his professional life was he without 
a group of students under his guidance, many of 
whom later attained prominence. His first bock, 
Keiirosyphilis, written with H. C. Solomon, was 
published in 1917; his second, Shell-Shock and 
Other Neuropsyckmiric ProUmis, in 1919. His 
publications, of which there are about two hun- 
dred, reveal his continued interest in the field 
of mental medicine, but in the later years show 
a growing concern with sociological problems. 
During the last four years of his life he wrote 
twenty-one papers in the field of social psychiatry, 
in which his posthumously published book, The 
Kingdom of Evils (1922), written with M. C. 
Jarrett, was the first textbook. He was responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the out-patient clinic 
in psychiatric cases, and for the definition of the 
field of social psychiatry; it was at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital under his leadership that 
the term “psychiatric social work” and the pro- 
gram of training for such workers were evolved. 
He was also responsible for the establishment in 
1918 of the Smith College School for Social 
Work. At the time of his death in New York 
Cit}" in 1920, he was engaged in a dozen or more 
conprehensive research projects of great po- 
tential scientific importance. As he was ody 
forty-three years of age then, a man whose 
wealth of interests and joy in teaching and learn- 
ing revealed an exuberance of spirit beyond that 
of ordinary men, it may be said that his was a 
genius never gleaned. On June 27, 1906, he mar- 
ried Mabel Fletcher Austin, a graduate of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and a lec- 
turer in social hygiene, daughter of Horace Aib- 
tin, once governor of Minnesota, They had two 
sons and a daughter. 

[Who's Who in America, 1918-19; M. M, Caaawi, 
Elmer Ernest Southard and His Fcsrmis: A Brrnm 
Study (priv. printed, 1925) ; R. C. Cabot, in Harvard 
Grads' Mag,, June 1920 ; Mental Hygiene, Jaljr 19m ; 
Norman Fenton, in Jmr. of Juve^e Rem&rch, vol. 
XHI, I gag"; William Healy, lhid„; BuU. Mass. €0^ 
mission on Mental Diseases, Feb. 1920; obitiiary m 
Boston Trmscripi, Fdb; 9, 1920.] N-F. 

SOUTHARB, LUCIEN R (Feb. 4, 1S27- 

Jan. 10, i^i), musician, ccwaposer, was pre- 
sumably bom in Sharon, Vt, and according to 
the records of Trinity Col^, Hartford, ContL, 
which he entered' in iS|4» he was the rf 
Dr. Alva Scmthard of Nantticfcet,'' Mass- 
records also state that Ite ,waa hw 

mdolemre** hncan 'TrWIy in Jani»ry 1846. AI- 
th'Otigh he ted to folw 

fether^s carox ^ a p im to Bc^» 
to study music, Wma i8$i to' 'Ik ims, gein 
oral stfjorviw d mu^ hi toe Bo^w piMto' 


SDutliarci 

schools. For the next two or three years ht 
lived in Norfolk, Va., but found it ccsvenient 
leave that city because of his Northern sym- 
pathies. The year 1^61 he spent in Hartford, 
where he was oiganist of the North Congre- 
gational Church, being succeeded In 1862 fey 
Dudley Buck [f.i’.]. Southard then enlisted in 
the Union army and served as a captain of caval- 
ry in the Army of the Pot mac. In iSfi5 he wm 
wounded, and, after receiving an hontrakle dis- 
charge, returned to BosIot. Three years later 
( 1868) he became the first director of the music 
conservatory of the Peabaij Institute in Balti- 
more, Md., and organized an orchestra at the 
school. From 1871 to 1875 he was again in Bos- 
tcra, removing in the latter year to Atlanta, Ga„ 
where he remained until his dcatli- 

Between the years 1850 and 1S70 Southard 
was active as a composer. Among Hs works 
were two o^peras: Tke Scarlet Lctier (1855), 
and Onmm {produced in concert form in Bos- 
ton, January 1858). He wrote numerous glees, 
organ pieces, and compositions for the church 
services, among them “Ave Maria’^ (1867?); 
'‘Te Deum and Jubilate” (1S68); and three 
motets^ — ^“As the Hart Pants ” “My Heart Doth 
Find,” and “Praise Waiteth for Thee” ( 1872). 
He was also industrious as an editor ar^i c«n- 
piler of music books, among which were A 
lection of Orgm FoimfaricJ (1849) 1 a numlier 
of volumes in coEaboratiOT with ^njamin F. 
B.aker [f.r.], indiiding Tke Haydm Colkcitm 
of Church Music (1850), A CompMe Method 
for the Formatiom end Cidiivutim of ike Vmce 
( 1852) , The Union Glee Book (1852 ), and Clm- 
sked Chorus Book (1853) ; The Bouquet { 1855), 
with G. W. Pratt; Cmrse of Harmony ( 1855) ; 
The School Bell (1857), with Qiarlcs Butkr; 
Morning and Evming ( 1^5), for qiiartet 
chmrs; Tke Offenng (i^); Two Masses 
(1^7); The Simndmrd Singing School (1868). 
He died in Gsl, sainrivwl by Ills wife. 

[Tlie accowt of S«A*ri*s life it 

fcMKMl m Grom's Dici. of Musk m^d Mmsieiam, Am. 
Suppkwmni fefiwsi lufttly m isafomadoa sms- 

pli^ to Nattaa. H. Ales of Hartford. Tfc 

aiitlwr of aiticfc is ia^tesi to Dr. WaiA> Sdcfcsi 
ItoUt for adlci toa.] j. x, 

SOUTHARD. SAMUEL L^IS {Jitne % 
1787-Juiie sdp i^)» jurtst, satretary 
mwf, miator^ piveiwf rf Mew Jer»y, wms kwn 
at Eiife, M. J., IIk mm of Hairy aisri 

Saiai iJjmm} Sc»tfari* ii» father, wto 
ihotoI foan Ixxif Island « a boy, was a c«ii- 
fem lioi to 1811 mi itm iSig to 
liai- toe % 

Fi^f [fxj at 

Mwi. m i8c^ wm- gwitatoi wife icw» & 
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College of New Jersey^ where he shared a room 
with Theodcre Frelingfiiiyseii He then 

went as a tutor to Virginia, became a friend of 
James Ulcnrcc, studied law at Fredericksburg, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1809. Returning 
to Xew Jersey in iSii, he was deputy sheriff for 
a w'liile, married Rebecca Harrow*, a Virginian, 
in June 1812, and mo^ed to Flemington in 1814, 
Becoming prosecutor of Huntington County. In 
1815, he was elected to the AssembH*, but after 
sitting for a few days wras appointed associate 
Justice of the supreme court and three years 
later, reporter also, serving in both capacities 
until 1820 and editing 4-5 New Jersey Reports. 
In 1817 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
attorney-general and governor. He moved to 
Trenton about 1820 and in 1838, to Jersey City. 

In 1820 he w*as a presidential elector for ^Ion- 
roe and was appointed to the United States Sen- 
ate to succeed James J. Wilson, taking his seat 
on Feb. 16, 1821. A week later, he and his fa- 
ther, whose career in the House w*as just closing, 
were elected members of the joint committee on 
the Missouri question. It is claimed that Samuel 
drafted the compromise measure by which Mis- 
souri w*as finally admitted (Southard’s remi- 
niscences, quoted by Elmer, post, p. 213). His 
friend Monroe appointed him secretary of the 
navy in September 1823, to succeed Smith 
Thompson of New York, and he held the ofSce 
until the close of John Quincy Adams’ adminis- 
tration. As secretary he made several fore- 
sighted recommendations, the only one to bear 
iimnediate fruit being the building of the first 
naval hospitals in 1828. He also urgently advo- 
cated a naval academy, a thorough charting of 
the coast, a naval criminal code, a rank higher 
than captain, reorganization and increase of the 
marine corps, and the establishment of regular 
ccrnimunication across Panama. The Pensacola 
navy yard was started in 1825, and Southard 
urged a more intelligent location of such bases. 
The navy increased from thirty-five to fifty-two 
vessels during his administration, though only 
ak«t sixteen of these were regularly kept on 
ciity; the personnel rose from some 3,400 to 5,- 
6 m, with an average of about 200 cheers and 
250 midshipuKii, while the annual cost rose f rcrni 
about two mllion dollars to three. Southard also 
serred ai «fertw as secretary of the treasury 
(Mar. /-July 31, 1&25) and as secretary of war 
(May ^}tm 19, 18^). 

Jaifcca's was a bitta* blow to the 

Adam awl Scwdiard rdura-ed to Trei^ 

tiHi In descrixd as “very much brdtra 

(sm Elmer^ p. 227), He 
miami his law airi was at cwre made 


attorney-general of New Jersey, succeeding Fre- 
linghuysen, who went to the Senate, Though he 
•was by this time a Whig in a state that was 
rapidly turning to Jackson, he succeeded the 
Democrat Peter D. Vroom as go\’ernor in 1832. 
After three months in office, during ivhich he 
vigorously attacked nullification before the legis- 
lature, he secured another election to the Senate, 
•wffiere he took his seat on Dec. 2, 1833, j^Jst as 
the Bank fight was approaching its climax. 
Strongly opposed to Jackson, he made a long 
speech on Jan. 8 and 10, 1834, opposing the re- 
moval of the federal deposits {Congressional 
Globe, 23 Cong., i Sess., pp. 87-88, 90-91). On 
Mar. 28, despite the fact that the New Jersey 
legislature had approved the presidential policy, 
he and Frelinghuysen were among the majority 
of twenty-eight voting to censure Jackson. He 
continued as a prominent member of the Whig 
minority but his relations with Clay w*€re not 
always friendly. Rejected in 1838, he became 
president j!)ro tempore of the Senate on Mar. ii, 
1841 and, after Tyler went to the White House, 
served as its president until his resignation. May 
3, 1842, just before his death. 

Never a profound scholar, Southard was a 
skilful advocate, earnest, lucid, and forceful. 
With a voice that was generally pleasing but 
pmetimes pitched too high, he was capable of 
impassioned eloquence which when fully roused 
was like a sea in a storm.” Impressive in ap- 
pearance, he thoroughly enjoyed society and 
was a constant favorite with the electorate, but 
he lacked the tact essential in a good political 
organizer. From 1822 until his death he was a 
trustee of the College of New Jersey and of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. After 1838, 
he was president of the Morris Canal & Banking 
Company. He died in Fredericksburg, Va., at 
the home of his brother-in-law, after a brief 
illness. 


IPnnted sources include L. Q. C. Elmer, in F. L 
VII (1S72); Am, State Papers, 
vols. I-HI (1834-60); Somerset County 
Hist. Quart. (N. J.), Oct. 1914; J. P, Snell, Hist, of 
Huni^don emd Somerset Counties, N, L (1881); W, 
tt. bliaw. Hist, of Essex and Hudson Counties (1884), 
11, 1052; F. B. Lee, N. I. as a Colony and as a Stede 
11902) ; Bwg. Dtr. Am. Cong. (1928); records in 
ot Oren. Biog. Cat, Princeton Univ.; Newark Daily 
June 2^ 30, 1842; Daily Nat. Intelligencer 
(Washington. D C.) June 28, 1842. Some miscel- 
laneous papers of Southard are in the Lib. of Cong.] 

R.G.A 


SOUTHMAYD, CHARLES FERDINAND 

(Nov. 27, 1824-July II, 1911), la-wyer, was bom 
in Hew York, the son of Samuel Dwight South- 
mayd, a merchant, and Mary (Ogden) South- 
mayd. Hfe formal education, begun in a private 
sch(K)I, was temiitiated at the age of twelve and a 
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half when his teacher “announced to his as- 
tonished father that he had taught the boy all 
that he knew and he had thoroughly mastered it” 
I' Choate, post, p. 139). Fortunately a place was 
found for the precocious lad in the law ofEce of 
Hurlbut & Owen, where he at once began his 
legal training. When Judge Elisha P. Hurlbut 
formed a partnership with Alexander S. John- 
son [gx’.J the following year, Southmayd 'went 
w’ith him. By dint of great diligence and the 
exercise of a remarkable power of concentration 
he soon attained such a proficiency in the law 
that he became known in the firm as the “Chan- 
cellor/’ and, in the course of time^ entered into 
a partnership with Johnson. When this partner- 
ship w^as dissolved on the election or Johnson to 
the New York court of appeals in 1851, Charles 
E. Butler and William M. Ewarts [g.n.], im- 
pressed by the legal ability Southmayd had dis- 
played in the important case of Iddings vs. Bruen 
(4 Sanford's Chancery Reports, 223, 417) in 
which they were opposing counsel, asked him to 
join their firm. This association continued until 
the retirement of Butler in 1858 — a resignation 
that proved premature since he later rejoined 
the firm. Some months later, Joseph H. Choate 
Iq.V-'] joined Evarts and Southmayd to make up 
the famous legal triumvirate of Evarts, South- 
mayd & Choate. 

The brilliancy of these partners attracted to 
the firm many of the most important cases of 
that period. Although Southmayd detested trial 
work and never appeared in court unless the 
vital interests of his clients demanded his at- 
tendance, the clearness of his intellect and the 
soundness of his learning, as well as his unim- 
peachable integrity, contributed in no small 
measure to the deserved preeminence of the firm. 
Elihu Root describes him as “the typical solici- 
tor, learned, logical, cautious, independent in 
judgment, stubborn in opinion, caustic in ex- 
pression” (Choate, “Memorial,'’ post). 

Through careful savings Southmayd amassed 
a considerable fortune, and in 1884 he retired 
from practice. Unfortunately, law had absorbed 
him to such an extent that he had no interest to 
turn to during the remainder of his life. His 
days were filled with vague apprehensions and 
with the nursing of his innate conservatism, a 
conservatism that made him c^ject to elevators, 
autcmobiles, elevated trains and electric street 
cars, and even led Mm to view a Eurc|>ean trip 
by Choate’s dat^ter as all nonsense. He scdd 
his real estate holdings lest unWaiown to him 
his properties be for immoral pur|»s« and 
he be held accountable under the terms of a new 
law making landlords respcmsible in smi 


SoHthwick, 

Before he died, however, he was to frame cne 
more great argument, that wh::‘i he in the 

case ct Poliock v-. F .2r-;;icrs' L *’ 3 ;i T rust Co, 

( 137 U, S., 429 : 138 r. 5., Co I 9 in the 

decision that hCl unrcortituthnol the incGms 
tax imposed in the Wil-m -German T:,rff Act 
Althcugb he never arpeared in court and ethers 
obtained the glory, Ch.ote :hut it was 

Southma}Yrc brief which vas the me to influ- 
ence t.'ie bupreme Court in its It is 

characteristtc tnat ne wrote this brief ten vears 
after he had retired from active practice, because 
he felt his cwn income threatened and that of- 
fended his conservative of property right. 
When he died in 1911 his name tvas, already be- 
coming a memory, frr the busy W'rmd 
York had its new legal luminaries and recollect- 
ed but poorly the stalwart figures cf an earlier 
age. 

[J. H. Choate. ^‘Nemrriz! cf Charles F. Frmhiruivj!,’* 
Tke Asso. sf the Bar cf the City cf .V. F., Ihmr Blok, 
1913; reprinted separately (191 2-* and is 
and Addresses cf fosrph Hedge: Cheat e ed. by 

F. C. Hicks; Ah Y. Times, juiy 12, : T. G. Strong, 

Landmarks cf a Lazi'ycye Lifetime i 14 r. E. Mar- 
tin,^ The Life cf jesepk Hedges Ckcate as Githcrei 
Chie-Fy from His Letters Iz vois,, B. W, 

Dwig^±, The Hist, of ike Descendant i vf J rhn Duighf 
( 1874}, vgI. I; \V. O. Wheeler, The OgdcTi Family im 
America (1907).] L.M.Sn— s. 

SOUTHWICK, SOLOMON i Dec. 25, 1^3- 
Nov. 18, 1839), journalist, was bom in New- 
port, R. L, the sen of Sol onion and Ann 1 Gard- 
ner) Carpenter Southwick, and a descendant of 
Lawrence Southwick who settled in Sa!em» 
Mass., about 1630. The younger Salomon’s 
mother, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor John 
Gardner of Rhode Island, died when the boy was 
abcHit ten years old. His father, of Quaker an- 
cestry, published the Newport JlitcMry, and for 
his ardent espousal of the cause of liberty suf- 
fered loss of property by Loyalist confiscation, 
so that from ccxnfortable circumstances he and 
his family were reduced to poverty. Early in life 
Sdomon went to sea. In 1791 he landed in New 
York City, where he became appreotieed to a 
printer, and in 1793 fotind employnient in Al- 
bany as a jouraeytnan with Robert and John 
Barber, who had established in 17S8 the Alkmy 
Reffistir to oppose Federalism, RoIktI Barter 
S'oon withdrew from the concern, and his broth- 
er, recc^izing tiniisual talent in the ycuiig me- 
chanic, prcMnoled Mm to editorial duties aai 
made Mtn a partner. SotithwickG prep€»»ssii^ 
appearance, charming manner, and eif«:tive 
speech won for him the friendship and a»- 
fiifence of the fading Republicans, » that ftt? 
teld siKxcssively the positions of clerk erf te 
As-seittbly, 1803-07^ cfcrk rf the 1&17; 
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half when his teacher ''announced to his as- 
tonished father that he had taught the boy all 
that he knew and he had thoroughly mastered if' 
(Choate, post^ p. 139). Fortunately a place was 
found for the precocious lad in the law office of 
Hurlbut & Owen, where he at once began his 
legal training. When Judge Elisha P. Hurlbut 
formed a partnership with Alexander S. John- 
son [q.v,"] the following year, Southmayd went 
with him. By dint of great diligence and the 
exercise of a remarkable power of concentration 
he soon attained such a proficiency in the law 
that he became known in the firm as the "Chan- 
cellor," and, in the course of time, entered into 
a partnership with Johnson. When this partner- 
ship was dissolved on the election of Johnson to 
the New York court of appeals in 1851, Charles 
E. Butler and William M. Evarts im- 

pressed by the legal ability Southmayd had dis- 
played in the important case of Iddings vs. Bruen 
(4 Sanford's Chancery Reports, 223, 417) in 
which they were opposing counsel, asked him to 
join their firm. This association continued until 
the retirement of Butler in 1858 — a resignation 
that proved premature since he later rejoined 
the firm. Some months later, Joseph H. Choate 
[g.z^.] joined Evarts and Southmayd to make up 
the famous legal triumvirate of Evarts, South- 
mayd & Choate. 

The brilliancy of these partners attracted to 
the firm many of the most important cases of 
that period. Although Southmayd detested trial 
work and never appeared in court unless the 
vital interests of his clients demanded his at- 
tendance, the clearness of his intellect and the 
soundness of his learning, as well as his unim- 
peachable integrity, contributed in no small 
measure to the deserved preeminence of the firm. 
Elihu Root describes him as "the typical solici- 
tor, learned, logical, cautious, independent in 
judgment, stubborn in opinion, caustic in ex- 
pression" (Choate, "Memorial," post). 

Through careful savings Southmayd amassed 
a considerable fortune, and in 1884 he retired 
from practice. Unfortunately, law had absorbed 
him to such an extent that he had no interest to 
turn to during the remainder of his life. His 
days were filled with vague apprehensions and 
with the nursing of his innate conservatism, a 
conservatism that made him object to elevators, 
automobiles, elevated trains and electric street 
cars, and even led him to view a European trip 
by Choate's daughter as all nonsense. He sold 
his real estate holdings lest unbeknown to him 
his properties be used for immoral purposes and 
he be held accountable under the terms of a new 
law making landlords responsible in such cases. 
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Before he died, however, he was to frame one 
more great argument, that which he wrote in the 
case of Pollock vs. Farmer^ Loan and T rust Co. 
(157 U. S., 429 ; 158 U. S., 601), resulting in the 
decision that held unconstitutional the income 
tax imposed in the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act. 
Although he never appeared in court and others 
obtained the glory, Choate insists that it was 
Southmayd's brief which was the one to influ- 
ence the Supreme Court in its opinion. It is 
characteristic that he wrote this brief ten years 
after he had retired from active practice, because 
he felt his own income threatened and that of- 
fended his conservative sense of property right. 
When he died in 1911 his name was already be- 
coming a memory, for the busy world of New 
York had its new legal luminaries and recollect- 
ed but poorly the stalwart figures of an earlier 
age. 

[J. H. Choate, “Memorial of Charles F. Southmayd,*' 
The Asso. of the Bar of the City of N. Y., Year Book, 
1913; reprinted separately (1912) and in Arguments 
and Addresses of Joseph Hodges Choate (1926), ed. by 
F. C. Hicks; N. Y. Times, July 12, 1911; T. G. Strong, 
Landmarks of a Lawyers Lifetime (1914) ; E. S. Mar- 
tin, The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate as Gathered 
Chiefly from His Letters (2 vols., 1920) ; B. W. 
Dwight, The Hist, of the Descendants of John Dwight 
(1874), vol. I; W. O. Wheeler, The Ogden Family in 
America (1907).] L.M.Su— -s. 

SOUTHWICK, SOLOMON (Dec. 25, 1773- 
Nov. 18, 1839), journalist, was born in New- 
port, R. I., the son of Solomon and Ann (Gard- 
ner) Carpenter Southwick, and a descendant of 
Lawrence Southwick who settled in Salem, 
Mass., about 1630. The younger Solomon’s 
mother, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor John 
Gardner of Rhode Island, died when the boy was 
about ten years old. His father, of Quaker an- 
cestry, published the Newport Mercury, and for 
his ardent espousal of the cause of liberty suf- 
fered loss of property by Loyalist confiscation, 
so that from comfortable circumstances he and 
his family were reduced to poverty. Early in life 
Solomon went to sea. In 1791 he landed in New 
York City, where he became apprenticed to a 
printer, and in 1793 found employment in Al- 
bany as a journeyman with Robert and John 
Barber, who had established in 1788 the Albany 
Register to oppose Federalism. Robert Barber 
soon withdrew from the concern, and his broth- 
er, recognizing unusual talent in the young me- 
chanic, promoted him to editorial duties and 
made him a partner. Southwick’s prepossessing 
appearance, charming manner, and effective 
speech won for him the friendship and con- 
fidence of the leading Republicans, so that he 
held successively the positions of derk of tihe 
Assembly, 1803-07; derk of the Senate, i8c^; 
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and sheriff of the city and county of Albany, 
1809-10. 

In 1800 he had relinquished formal connection 
with the Register, but when John Barber, whose 
sister Jane he had married on Mar. 31, 1795, 
died in 1808, Southwick became sole proprietor 
and editor, and was chosen state printer. He de- 
clared that no personal invective would appear 
in the Register, and that he would treat his en- 
emies with “silent contempt.” Such a policy was 
contrary to the prevailing journalistic style, how- 
ever, and having a penchant for biting phrases 
and for apt allusions drawn from his wide read- 
ing, together with a vivid imagination but no 
sense of humor to hold it in check, he engaged in 
such scathing denunciation of political and edi- 
torial opponents that he became involved in a 
number of libel suits. 

Always asserting his Republicanism, South- 
wick found difficulty in maintaining friendship 
with rival and ambitious party leaders. In 1805 
he joined DeWitt Clinton and Ambrose Spencer 
[qq^v.'\ in opposing Morgan Lewis [q.v.l and 
the chartering of the Merchants’ Bank in New 
York City. He supported George Clinton [q.v,’], 
uncle of DeWitt, for president, to succeed Jef- 
ferson, in opposition to Madison, who was Spen- 
cer’s choice. In 1812 he completely alienated 
Spencer by his conduct in connection with the 
''Six Million Bank” bill, which he upheld as 
vigorously as he had denounced the 1805 meas- 
ure. Spencer, convinced that Southwick had 
been bribed to secure votes for the bill, set out 
to ruin his editorial influence by establishing 
a rival^ press. ^ His first attempt, the Albany 
Republican, failed; but his purpose was accom- 
plished when in 1813 the Albany Argus was 
inaugurated under the able and dignified editor- 
ship of Jesse Buel In 1814 Buel supplant- 
ed Southwick as state printer. The following 
year Southwick was appointed postmaster at 
Albany. In 1817 he terminated his editorship of 
the Register in a state of political bankruptcy. 
He was financially insolvent as well, owing to 
overspeculation in Albany real estate and care- 
lessness in keeping accounts, and for a time he 
was imprisoned for debt. 

^ twice Southwick aspired unsuccessfully to 
become governor; first, in 1822, when he was 
an independent candidate against Joseph C. 
Yates; and, again, in 1828, when he headed the 
Anti-Masonic ti^et, which he supported as ed- 
itor of the Ratio ftcH Observer. From 1823 to 
1826 he edited the Rational Democrat. In his 
later years he became a religious and moral en- 
thusiast, and from 1831 to 1837 ddivered lec- 
tor^ cm the Bible, tdnperance, and self im- 


provement. In 1815-16 he edited the Christian 
Visitant; from 1819 to 1823, the Plough Boy, 
the first agricultural periodical in Albany Coun- 
ty. In 1823 he published The Pleasures of Pov- 
erty, a long didactic poem; and in 1837, Five 
Lessons for Young Men; by a Man of Sixty. He 
and John Barber started in 1799 a circulating 
library of four hundred volumes, and he was one 
of the organizers of the Apprentices’ Library. A 
favorite Fourth of July orator, he appeared in 
that role for the last time only a few months be- 
fore his death, which came suddenly as the result 
of a heart attack. He was survived by four of 
his nine children. 


LJ. M. Caller and M. A. Ober, Geneal of the De- 
scendants of Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick of 
Salem, Mass. (1881) ; Joel Munsell, The Annals of Al- 
bany, vol. V (1854) ; DeAlva S. Alexander, A Pol 
Hist of the State of N. Y., vol. I (1906) ; J. D. Ham- 
mond, The Hist, of Pol Parties in the State of N. Y. 
(1842), vol. I; Albany Evening Jour., Nov. 19, 1839; 
Albany Daily Advertiser, Nov. 22, 1839, copied from 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 2 Eh] 

SOUTHWORTH, EMMA DOROTHY 
ELIZA NEVITTE (Dec. 26, iSip-June 30, 
1899), novelist, was born near Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., the elder daughter of 
Charles LeCompte Nevitte, a merchant of Alex- 
andria, Va., and his second wife, Susanna 
George (Wailes) of Saint Mary County, Md. 
As Dorothy Emma Eliza Nevitt [.rfc] she was 
baptized a Roman Catholic (records of St. 
Peter’s Church, Washington, D. C.). After the 
death of her father, her mother in 1826 married 
Joshua L. Henshaw of Boston, who about 1829 
opened an academy which Emma and her sister 
attended. Following her graduation in 1835 she 
developed an insatiable interest in the traditions 
of Saint Mary County and acquired a thorough 
and sympathetic knowledge of southern life that 
served as a background for many of her stories 
later. She married Frederick H. Southworth of 
Utica, N. Y., on Jan. 23, 1840, and in 1841 
moved with him to a farm near Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., where a son, Richmond, was born. The 
following year she taught in the public school at 
Platteville, Wis., and in 1843 (deserted by her 
husband, it was reported), she returned to Wash- 
ington; her daughter, Charlotte, was born after 
this separation. Through friends she obtained a 
teaching position in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, which she held until 1849 despite her 
own bad health and the sickness of her children. 

During this period she wrote several short 
tales, published in the Baltimore Saturday Vis- 
itor and elsewhere, for the most part without 
compensation to her. In 1847 the National Era 
published, and paid for, her novel. Retribution 
(1849), and this success, together with the per- 
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sonal encouragement of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier then a corresponding editor of the 

National Era, persuaded her to give up teaching 
and turn to writing. For many years she wrote 
serials for the New York Ledger , in which in 
1859 appeared her great success, The Hidden 
Hand (copyright 1859). Shortly after its pub- 
lication she made a visit to England, where she 
witnessed a theatrical production of The Hidden 
Hand with John Wilkes Booth in the role 
of Black Donald. In 1862 she returned to Pros- 
pect Cottage, her Georgetown house overlooking 
the Potomac, and lived there for the remainder 
of her life. About this time she suggested to 
Whittier the story that later became the ballad 
of Barbara Frietchie; when the poem was com- 
pleted Whittier wrote her, “If it is good for any- 
thing, thee deserve all the credit of it” (S. T. 
Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, 1894, vol. II, pp. 454-57). In 1877 
a uniform edition of her novels in forty-two vol- 
umes was issued in Philadelphia. By this time 
she had become a celebrity and her home a ren- 
dezvous for the local literati; growing increas- 
ingly deaf, however, she spent the last busy 
years of her life in retirement. From being a 
communicant of the Episcopal Church, she turned 
in 1883 to Swedenborgianism. At the time of 
her death, which occurred in Georgetown, she 
had written more than sixty published novels, 
and she left much unfinished material in manu- 
script. Contemporary criticism praised her sen- 
timental and melodramatic plots immoderately, 
and her large reading public, mostly women, en- 
couraged her to an abundant production which 
she realized was not related to great literary art 
In commenting on some unpublished work she 
revealed that she consciously had used materials, 
and style “to please the taste of readers of the 
Ledger"' and implied that she would have written 
differently if freed from financial pressure. 
Among the best known of her works, many of 
which are still reprinted in paper-back editions, 
are Self -Raised (copyright 1876), The Fatal 
Marriage (copyright 1869), Curse of 

Clifton (copyright 1852), The Maiden Widow 
( copyright 1870) , and The Missing Bride ( 1855 ) . 

IWho^s Who in America, 1899—1900; T. H. Y., 
prefatory biog. sketch in Mrs. South worth’s The 
Haunted Homestead (i860) ; C. W. Stoddard, in Nat. 
Mag., May 1905, with portrait; Sarah M. Huddleson, 
in Records of the Columbia Hist. Soc., Washington, D. 
C., vol. XXIII (1920), with portrait ; Edna Kenton, in 
Bookman, Oct. 1916; H. C. B., "A Noted Novel- 
Writer,” Washington Post, Dec. 2, 1894 ; Evening Star 
(Washington), Sept. 6, 1890; obituaries in Evening 
Star, July i, 1899, and in Appletons’ Ann. Cyc., 1899; 
information from the family.] r. W. B. 

B.E.G. 
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SOWER, CHRISTOPHER (1693-Sept. 25, 

1758), printer and publisher, was born in Ger- 
many at Laasphe on the Lahn, which was then 
in the county of Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg. 
Under its pious regent, the Countess Hedwig 
Sophia, this diminutive realm had become an 
asylum for sectarians and separatists from all 
Germany. Sower, who was of humble origin, 
grew to manhood buffeted by winds of doctrine 
blowing from every quarter and thoroughly en- 
joyed the gusty spiritual climate. Seeking great- 
er economic with equal religious liberty, he emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in the autumn of 1724, 
bringing with him his wife, Maria Christina, and 
their three-year old son, Christopher, 1721-1784 
[^.■z;.]. He worked as a tailor in (Germantown 
until the spring of 1726 and then bought and be- 
gan to farm a fifty-acre tract, now part of 
Leacock township, Lancaster County, in the 
Conestoga Valley. Here his proximity to Johann 
Conrad Beissel [q.v.'j, whom he had known in 
Germany, proved ruinous, for in 1730 Mrs. 
Sower was converted to BeisseEs doctrines and 
left her husband in order to live as a hermit. As 
Sister Marcella she became sub-prioress of the 
Ephrata Community, but in 1744 she was at last 
persuaded to return to her family. Sower, his 
farming operations crippled by her desertion, 
went back to Germantown and formed an alliance 
with Christopher Witt, an English mystic, phy- 
sician, and astrologer, the last survivor of the 
society founded by Johann Kelpius Un- 

der Witf s tuition he learned clock-making, his 
principal occupation for the next few years, and 
tried his hand at concocting herbal medicines, 
but his religious scruples probably made him ab- 
stain from the darker arts practised by his master. 

He bought six acres of land in Germantown, 
built a large house, and in 1738 began his notable 
career as the first German printer and publisher 
in America. Where he obtained his press, type, 
and other apparatus, and the skill to use them, is 
unknown. The first issue of the press was Eine 
Ernstliche Ermahnung, an lunge und Alte 
(1738) and was followed by Der Hoch-Deutsch 
Americanische Calender . . . 1739 , his famous 
almanac, the last issue of which appeared in 1777. 
The first complete book from the press was the 
Zionitischer Weyrauchs Hugel oder Myrrhen 
Berg (1739), a huge hymnbook for the Ephrata 
Community, of which John Peter Miller \_q.vJ\ 
was editor. The 400th hymn in the collection 
was the cause of a ludicrous controversy between 
Beissel and Sower. On Aug. 20, 1739 o.s., ap- 
peared the first number of the newspaper, Der 
Hoch-Deutsch Pensylvanische Geschicht-Schr et- 
her, which, with various changes of title, had a 
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career as long as the almanac. These two publi- 
cations were sold throughout the colonies and 
made Sower and his son influential among the 
Germans of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Among 
the sectarians their influence was especially 
great. Very early Sower spoke out against war 
and slavery; in 1754, scenting a political plot 
in Provost William Smith’s proposed charity 
schools among the Pennsylvania Germans, he 
waged a bitter, victorious war against the plan. 
As a result of Sower’s propaganda, Michael 
Schlatter who had innocently accepted the 
superintendency of the schools, was thoroughly 
discredited and his usefulness among the Ger- 
man Reformed destroyed. The most famous and 
ambitious of all Sower’s undertakings was his 
edition of the Bible, Biblia; Das isty Die Heilige 
Schrift Altes und Neues Testaments, Nach der 
Deutschen Uhersetsung D. Martin Luthers 
(1743). Except for the Indian version of John 
Eliot this was the first American edition 

of the Bible. Sower’s son published editions in 
1763 and 1776. His first publication in English 
was Extract from the Laws of William Penn 
(1740) ; from 1749 on, English as well as Ger- 
man publications regularly issued from the press. 
Most books bearing the Sower imprint were re- 
ligious or educational. Sower made his own ink 
and may perhaps have cast type, although his 
best fonts came from the foundry of Dr. Hein- 
rich Ehrenfried Luther at Frankfurt-am-Main; 
he is also said to have built a paper-mill in 1744 
(Weeks, post, p. 31). For many years he con- 
tinued to conduct a shop in which he sold medi- 
cines, clocks, and other wares. He was an agent 
for the Pennsylvania stoves invented by Frank- 
lin and manufactured by Robert Grace at War- 
wick Furnace. He was one of the leaders of the 
German Baptist Brethren. In his zeal for social 
reform and religious dissent, his thirst for prac- 
tical information and handiness at many trades 
and crafts, and in his remarkable talent for popu- 
lar journalism, he was, with certain variations, 
a German Daniel Defoe. He died at his home in 
Germantown and was buried on his own land 
behind his house. 


[Sower’s name is often spelled Saur or Sauer. See 
C. G. Sower, Geneal, Chart of the Descendants oi 
Christopher Sower, Printer of Germantown, Phila., Pa 
(1887) ; Oswald Seidensticker, “Die beiden Christoph 
Saur in Germantown,” Der Deutsche Pionier, Apr to 
June Aug to Dec._ 1880, and Jan., Feb., Apr., June, 
and July 1 88 1, reprinted with some abridgment in Sei- 
^ L‘tlder aus der Deuisch-pennsylvanischen 
Geschichte (iSSs); J. F. Sachse, The German Sec- 
tartans of Pa., 1708-1800 (priv. printed, 2 vols., i8oo- 
1900) ; M. G. Brumbaugh, A Hist, of the German Bap- 
tist Brethren in Europe and America (1899) ; J. S. 
Flory, Literary AcUvity of the German Baptist Breth- 
ren in the Eighteenth Century (1908) ; J. Max Hark, 
tr., Chromcon Ephratense (1889), pp. 41-42; S W 


Pennypacker, Hist, and Biog. Sketches (1883) and Pa. 
in Am. Hist. (1910); Isaiah Thomas, The Hist, of 
Printing in America (and ed., 2 vols., 1874) ; C*. F. 
Huch, “Die erste Schriftgiesserei in den Vereinigteii 
Staaten von Nordamerika,” Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschictsbldtter, July 1909 ; L. H. Weeks, A Hist, of 
Paper-Manufacturing in the U. S., 1690-1916 (1916) ; 
John Wright, Early Bibles of America (3rd ed., rev. 
& enl., 1894) ; A. H. Cassel, “The German Almanac of 
Christopher Sauer,” Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., vol. 
VI, No. I (1882) ; “Forges and Furnaces in the Prov- 
ince of Pa.,” Pubs, of the Pa. Soc. of the Colonial 
Dames of America, vol. Ill (1914), p. 73.] 

G. H. G. 

SOWER, CHRISTOPHER ( September 1721- 
Aug. 26, 1784), bishop of the Dunkers or Ger- 
man Baptist Brethren, printer and publisher, 
was born at Laasphe, Westphalia, the only child 
of Christopher Sower, 1693-1758 [g.z/.], and 
Maria Christina Sower, and was brought to 
Pennsylvania by his parents in 1724. As a boy 
he received his schooling from the celebrated 
Christopher Dock Iq.v.'], whose Bine Einfdltige 
%md griindlich ahgefasste Schul-Ordnung (1770) 
he later took pride in publishing; heard the 
preaching of Alexander Mack, the founder of 
the Dunker sect; and learned printing, book- 
binding, ink-making, and other trades from his 
father. He was baptized, Feb. 24, 1737 o.s. ; was 
made a deacon of the Germantown congregation 
in May 17471 became an elder on trial in June 
1748; and was ordained by Peter Becker, June 
1753* To the very end of his life he was the 
leader of his sect, exerting on it an influence that 
continued to be felt for several generations. The 
power and persuasiveness of his preaching, his 
insight into the human heart, and his humble, 
charitable way of life have been a tradition 
among his people. Meanwhile, on Apr. 21, 1751 
o.s., he married Catharine Sharpnack of Ger- 
mantown, who bore him nine children and died 
on Jan. 8, 1777. He early took charge of the 
bindery in his father’s publishing house in Ger- 
mantown, and beginning in 1754 the English 
publication of the Sower press bore his imprint. 
On his father’s death in 1758 he fell heir to the 
whole establishment and carried on the business 
with the intelligence and energy that had dis- 
tinguished his father. The most notable produc- 
tions of the press under his management were 
the second and third editions (1763 and 1776) 
of the Sower, or Germantown, Bible. In 1773 he 
built a paper-mill on the Schuylkill. In his peri- 
odicals he was a steadfast opponent of negro 
slavery, and berated the Germans for allowing 
the^ evil practice to take root among them. His 
political support went to the proprietary party. 
With the outbreak of the Revolution his pros- 
perity ceased and the evil days came upon him. 
Like the Quakers, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, 
and Moravians, the Dunkers refused to take 
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oaths or to bear arms. As the leader of the 
Dunkers, Sower was suspected all the more be- 
cause his sons Christopher [q.vJ] and Peter were 
avowed Loyalists; and suspicion ripened into 
conviction when it was realized that he was a 
man of wealth whose houses, lands, and goods 
would enrich more than one deserving patriot. 
In a proclamation of May 8, 1778, he was named 
as under suspicion of treason and given till June 
25 to appear before a magistrate. On May 23, 
1778, he was arrested, maltreated, and variously 
abused, and was released only by the interven- 
tion of Gen. John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg 
Iq.v,'] . His property, except what clothes he wore 
and a little food, was ruthlessly taken from him 
and was disposed of ''at auction'' for a fraction 
of its actual value. Sower might later have ob- 
tained redress, but, true to his religious convic- 
tions, he refused to go to law. His one protest 
was against the ignominy of being called a trai- 
tor. The few remaining years of his life were 
spent at Methacton, a few miles above Norris- 
town, where he found refuge in a friend’s house, 
and was cared for by his daughter, Catharine. 
He earned what money he needed by working as 
a bookbinder. Two weeks before his death he 
went on foot the twelve miles to Skippack to 
preach at a meeting of the Brethren. He died 
and was buried at Methacton. 

[Like his father, Sower for a time used the spellings 
Saur and Sauer. See Oswald Seidensticker, “Die 
beiden Christoph Saur in Germantown/' Bilder aus der 
Deutsch-pennsylvanischen Geschichte (1885) ; C. G. 
Sower, Geneal. Chart of the Descendants of Christopher 
Sower, Printer, of Germantown, Phila., Pa, (1887) ; 
M. G. Brumbaugh, A Hist, of the German Baptist 
Brethren in Europe and America (1899) ; J. F. Sachse, 
The German Sectarians of Pa., ifoS-iBoo (priv. print- 
ed, 2 vols., 1899-1900). Seidensticker gives the date of 
birth as Sept. 21 ; Sower as Sept. 26. ^ The date of 
death is from the tombstone. Information has been 
supplied by the Germantown Hist. Soc.] H. G. 

SOWER, CHRISTOPHER (Jan. 27, 1754- 
July 3, 1799) , Pennsylvania publisher and Loyal- 
ist, was born in Germantown, Pa., the son of the 
second Christopher Sower Iq.v.'} and his wife, 
Catharine (Sharpnack) Sower. Reared in a 
family who were leaders among the Dunkers, he 
naturally conceived a strong antipathy to those 
colonial leaders — among them Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the leader of 
the German Lutheran Church in America, and 
John Henry Miller \_qq.v.'], the publisher of Der 
Wdchentliche Pennsylvanische Staatshote — ^who 
were bitter critics of the German sectarians and 
of the beliefs they held. When these men favored 
the Colonial party in its disagreement with the 
mother country, the conservatism of young Sow- 
er, accentuated by his aversion to the opponents 
of his family, drove him early into the ranks of 
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those who were loyal to the British government. 
On Jan. 8, 1775, he was married to Hannah 
Knorr, sister of the wife of Zachariah Poulson 
Iq.v.']. 

His public life began toward the end of 1774, 
when his father, without any legal formality, 
transferred to him the ancestral home in German- 
town and the famous Sower printing establish- 
ment. Sometime between Apr. 20, 1775, and Mar. 
20, 1776, the name of the firm was changed to 
Christopher Sower and Son ; between the latter 
date and February 1777 it became Christopher 
Sower, Jr., and Peter Sower, the young man 
thus publicly assuming full charge. During these 
momentous years he apparently published in his 
newspaper. Die Germantowner Zeitung, every- 
thing favorable to the royal cause so far as the 
Patriot authorities allowed him, and when the 
British took possession of Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember 1777, he removed to that city and con- 
tinued the paper under the title, Der Pennsyl- 
vanische S taats C ourier. On Dec. 5 he was wound- 
ed and captured by a detachment of American 
troops in Germantown, and on Jan. 10 of the fol- 
lowing year he was released by exchange. At the 
time of the evacuation of Philadelphia by the 
British in 1778, he had no safe alternative but to 
accompany them to New York. In August the 
estate of the entire family, variously estimated to 
be worth from ten thousand to thirty thousand 
pounds, was confiscated and sold. With the en- 
couragement of Sir Henry Clinton he now en- 
tered into correspondence with various men in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation and of organizing Loyalist Associations, 
which in February 1780 in the counties of Lan- 
caster, York, and Northumberland professed to 
have an enrollment of six thousand, probably an 
exaggeration. He also published and distributed 
in the spring of 1780 a sixteen-page pamphlet 
with the title, Zuschrift an die Teutschen in 
Pennsylvanien und benachbarten Provinzen, a 
publication that may be considered the valedic- 
tory of the family as colonial printers. A year 
later, in the spring of 1781, he was sent by Clin- 
ton on a secret mission to Virginia. After the 
defeat of Cornwallis he concentrated his efforts 
on futile attempts to induce the British govern- 
ment to grant such liberal terms to the Colonies 
that they would willingly remain in the empire. 
On the British evacuation of New York he went 
to England to push his claims for indemnifica- 
tion for the losses he had sustained, and was 
allowed the sum of 1,289 pounds. In 1785 he 
went to the province of New Brunswick, where 
he later became deputy postmaster-general and 
king's printer of the province, and published the 
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Royal Gazette and Weekly AdveriseK Leaving 
New Brunswick in 1799 he went to the home of 
his youngest brother, Samuel, in Baltimore, Md., 
where he died, survived by his wife and five of 
his six children. 

[Like liis father and grandfather. Sower also used 
the spellings Saur and Sauer, particularly when writing 
in German. There are two comparatively large col- 
lections of original source material on his activities: 
his records, gathered at the time when he laid claim to 
indemnity, in the Audit Office Records found in the 
Pub. Records Office (Class 13, Bundle 102), London, 
England; and the Clinton papers in the William L. 
Clements Lib. Some of the London material has been 
transcribed and is in the N. Y. Pub. Lib. A secondary 
source almost as valuable as the original sources is 
“William McCulloch’s Additions to Thomas’s Hist, of 
Printing,” ed. by C. S. Brigham, Proc. Am. Antiquarian 
Soc. . . . Apr. 13, igeij vol. XXXI, n.s., pt. i (1922). 
See also C. G. Sower, Geneal. Chart of the Descendants 
of Christopher Sower ^ Printer^ of Germantown, Phila., 
Pa. (1887) ; M. G. Brumbaugh, A Hist, of the German 
Baptist Brethren in Europe and America (1899) ; J. O. 
Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pa. Germans in 
the Eighteenth Century, as Revealed in German News'- 
papers Published in America (1922), and “Christopher 
Saur the Third,” Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc. . . . Apr. 
15, I93i» vol. XLI, n.s., pt. i (193O*] J.O.K. 

SPAETH, ADOLPH (Oct. 29, i839~June 25, 
1910), Lutheran clergyman, was born at Ess- 
lingen, Wurttemberg, the eldest of the seven 
children of Ernst Philipp Heinrich and Rosine 
Elisabeth (Boley) Spaeth, and was christened 
Philipp Friedrich Adolf Theodor. His father, 
a skilful and beloved physician, a liberal in poli- 
tics, died in 1856; his mother died in 1902 at her 
son's home in Philadelphia. Both parents were 
deeply religious ,* and although Spaeth wavered 
for a while in his final choice of a career, there 
was never any real doubt as to his vocation. He 
was educated at the Lateinschule of his native 
town, the Klosterschule of Blaubeuren, and the 
University of Tubingen, Having been ordained 
Oct. 10, 1861, at Waiblingen, he served for about 
a year as vicar at Bittenfeld and then, partly for 
the sake of his health, spent the winter of 1862- 
63 as a private tutor in northern Italy. The next 
year, one of the happiest and most significant of 
his life, was passed in Scotland, where he was a 
tutor in the family of the Duke of Argyll, The 
Marquis of Lome, governor-general of Canada, 
1878-83, was one of his pupils. While in Scot- 
land Spaeth was betrothed to Maria Dorothea 
Duncan, daughter of the Scotch theologian, John 
Duncan, who at first was reluctant to give her 
to a man who did not subscribe to the Westmin- 
ster Confession. 

Through a cousin who was a member of the 
church council, Spaeth received a tentative call 
as assistant to William Julius Mann iq.v.l at St. 
Michael's and Zion's in Philadelphia. Thinking 
that the experience of a few years in America 
would be good for him, he accepted. On Oct. 16, 
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1864, he was formally installed as Mann's col- 
league. For the rest of his life Philadelphia was 
his home and the center of his work and influ- 
ence. On May 8, 1865, he married his betrothed, 
who bore him five sons and a daughter and died 
Dec. 21, 1878. His second wife, whom he mar- 
ried Oct. 12, 1880, and by whom he had four 
sons and a daughter, was Harriett Reynolds 
ICrauth, daughter of Charles Porterfield Krauth 
[q.v .^ ; she survived him and wrote his biog- 
raphy. In 1867 Spaeth accepted a call to the new- 
ly organized St. Johannis Church, with which 
he remained, with an assistant after 1893, until 
his death. From 1873 i^i^^til his death he was a 
professor in the Philadelphia Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary, his principal subject being New 
Testament exegesis. He was president of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America, 1880-88; of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, 1892-95; and of the General 
Conference of Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouses 
in America, 1896-1910 ; and an active member of 
many boards and committees of his denomina- 
tion. Especially notable was his work in litur- 
gies and hymnology. The bibliography of his 
published writings occupies thirteen pages of his 
biography; his books were Saatkorner (1893), 
a collection of sermon outlines; Erinnerungs- 
blatter (1895), a selection, held together by a 
thread of biographical narrative, from the writ- 
ings of William Julius Mann; Annotations on 
the Gospel According to St. John (1896), in the 
Lutheran Commentary Series; Charles Porter- 
field Krauth (2 vols., 1898-1909) ; Die Heilige 
Passion (1897) ; and Order of Lutheran Wor- 
ship (1906). He had the magnetic personality, 
the powerful, flexible voice, the kinship with the 
audience and sense of its needs, of a great pub- 
lic speaker, and as an orator he was most widely 
known. In his command of English he was often 
compared to Carl Schurz, for whom he had a 
warm admiration; and the clarity, simplicity, 
and music of his German diction were flawless. 
He visited Europe ten times and traveled much 
in the United States ; few of the leaders of his de- 
nomination were so widely known or exerted so 
much personal influence. In temperament he was 
a true Swabian, working with a tremendous will 
and enjoying life heartily to its close. He died 
at his home at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, in his 
seventy-first year. 

[H. R. Spaeth, Life of Adolph Spaeth, D.D., LL.D. 
(1916), with a list of his publications ; L. D. Reed, The 
Phila. Seminary Biog. Record (1923); Public Ledger 
(Phila.), June 27, 1910.] G.H. G. 

SPAHR, CHARLES BARZILLAI (July 20, 
1860-Aug. 30, 1904), editor and economist, was 
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born in the Methodist parsonage on Town Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, the son of the Rev. Barzillai 
Nelson Spahr and Elizabeth Jane (Tallman) 
Spahr. The Spahr family was originally of Swiss 
descent and seems to have settled in Virginia 
well before the Revolution ; Gideon Spahr, father 
of Barzillai Spahr, was born in Virginia in 1788. 
Prepared for college in the Columbus schools, 
Spahr entered Amherst College and graduated 
with honors in 1881. After teaching in the Co- 
lumbus high schools for a short time, he studied 
at Leipzig, 1884-85, and then took the degree of 
Ph.D. at Columbia in 1886. On July 5, 1892, 
he was married in Princeton, N. J., to Jean Gur- 
ney Fine, daughter of the Rev. Lambert S, Fine 
and Mary (Burchard) Fine, and sister of Henry 
Burchard Fine later dean of Princeton 

University, who had been a fellow-student of 
Spahr's in Leipzig ; for the three years immedi- 
ately preceding her marriage she had been the 
first head-worker of the New York College Set- 
tlement, of which she was one of the founders. 
They had five daughters. 

Soon after taking his degree at Columbia he 
joined the editorial staff of the Outlook (then 
the Christian Union), with which he remained 
until February 1904, an associate of Lyman Ab- 
bott, Hamilton Wright Mabie [qq^v.'], and Law- 
rence Abbott, who had been his roommate at Am- 
herst He also lectured at Columbia for several 
years during this period and was for some time 
an editorial writer on the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. In his editorial work he was 
largely concerned with sociological and economic 
problems. Though his views often brought him 
into conflict with the papers for which he wrote, 
and though he refrained rigidly from writing 
against his convictions, he was remarkable for 
his ability to remain on friendly terms with his 
most convinced opponents. He had a tremendous 
sympathy for the humble. Once he remarked: 
'T canT find it in my heart to have any one black 
my boots. Somehow, it seems to me undemo- 
cratic. And as I don’t have time often to do it, 
the result is they go unblacked” (In Memory of 
Charles B, Spahr, post, p. 13) • It was character- 
istic of him that in politics he was usually on the 
side of the minority. He was fond of remarking 
that his only successful presidential vote was 
cast for Cleveland and that he later regretted it; 
he is credited with having cast one of the three 
Populist votes in his election district in New 
York City, and in 1896 and 1900 he gave enthu- 
siastic support to Bryan, having been from his 
college days an ardent advocate of free silver as 
a benefit to the debtor class. He was active in 
the Social Reform Club of New York, which he 
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helped to organize in the Outlook office in 1894 
and of which he was president, 1896-98 ; he was 
also one of the founders and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Anti-Imperialist 
League. His writings include An Essay on the 
Present Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States (1896), America's Working People 
(1900), and papers on ^The Taxation of Labor” 
(Political Science Quarterly, Sept 1886), ^^The 
Single Tax” (Ibid,, Dec. 1891), and “Giffen’s 
Case Against Bimetallism” (Ibid., Sept. 1893). 
In 1904 he became owner and editor-in-chief of 
Current Literature, and in his new position was 
compelled to add to his duties the work of a busi- 
ness manager, with which he was unfamiliar. 
The nervous strain so undermined his health that 
in July he went abroad for a rest, traveling from 
Trieste through Austria and Germany to the 
Rhine. His health had improved and the fits of 
depression from which he suffered had become 
less frequent, when on Aug. 30 he disappeared 
from the^ ship on which he had sailed from Os- 
tend for Dover. His body was washed ashore 
near Broadstairs, Kent, Sept. 21. 

ZJVho*s Who in America, 1903—05 ; In Memory of 
Charles Spahr (1905), with portrait; Amherst Coll. 
Biog. Record of the Grads, and Non-Grads. (1927), ed. 
by R. S. Fletcher and M. 0 . Young; F. H. Parsons, 
Thirty Years After: A Record of the Class of Eighty- 
One, Amherst Coll. (1911), not altogether accurate; 
editorials in Outlook, Jan. 30, Sept. 10, and Oct. i, 
1904; obituaries in Current Lit., Oct. 1904, N, Y. 
Times, Sept. 2, and N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 2, 3, 1904 ; re- 
port of inquest in Times (London), Sept. 24, 1904-] 

J.B. 

SPAIGHT, RICHARD DOBBS (Mar. 25, 
1758-Sept. 6, 1802), governor of North Caro- 
lina, representative in Congress, was born in 
New Bern, N. C. His father, Richard Spaight, 
a native of Ireland, married Margaret, the sister 
of Gov. Arthur Dobbs and was a member 

of the colonial council under him, secretary of 
the colony, and paymaster of troops during the 
French and Indian War. Both parents died 
when the boy was eight years old, and he was 
sent to Ireland to be educated. It is said that his 
advanced studies were completed at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. In 1778 he succeeded in return- 
ing to North Carolina, where in 1779 he was a 
member of the House of Commons from the bor- 
ough of New Bern. Afterward, as aide to Gen. 
Richard Caswell commanding the state mil- 
itia, he was present at the battle of Camden. 
There his military career ended, for he was re- 
elected to the Commons, where he represented 
either New Bern or Craven County from 1781 
to 1787, except 1784, and again in 1792. Young 
as he was in these early sessions, he won repu- 
tation, but rather in committee service and in 
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council than in debate. In 1785 he was chosen 
speaker, and on Jan. i, 1787, when the House 
entered upon a sweeping- investigation of the 
state judges and of alleged official corruption, he 
was selected as chairman of the whole. He was 
defeated for the Continental Congress, but he 
was appointed to fill a vacancy in 1783, was elect- 
ed the next year, and served until 1785, during 
which time he was a member of the committee 
to frame a temporary government for the western 
territory and of the committee of the states. In 
political faith a democrat and a strict construc- 
tionist, he was opposed to what he regarded as 
the usurpation by the North Carolina courts of 
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respondence between them, Spaight forced Stan- 
ly to the duel^ (R. A. Spaight, Correspondence, 
1802). It is difficult to conceive of him in such a 
light, for he was normally genial, affable, and 
good-tempered, and had few personal quarrels 
and fewer enemies. In politics he was notably 
dispassionate. His abilities, which do not seem 
very striking today, were measured highly by his 
contemporaries. 

[S. A. Ashe, Biog. Hist, of N. C., vol. IV (1906) • J. 
H. Wheeler, Sketch of the Life of Richard Dobbs 
Sperry (i88o) ; The State Records of V. C.. vols XIII 
XVII-XX, XXII (1898-1907) ; G. J. McR^e, UfTand 
Correspondence of James Iredell (1858), vol 11 esp 
pp. 120-22, 168-70, 273.] J.G.deR.’H. 


the power to declare an act of the legislature null 
and void, asking, perhaps with some point, who 
would control the judges. 

In 1787 as an advocate of a stronger federal 
government, he was chosen a delegate to the fed- 
eral constitutional convention, where he favored 
the election of senators by the state legislatures, 
a term of seven years for senators and president, 
the election of the president by Congress, and 
the filling of congressional vacancies by the pres- 
ident. He voted for the Constitution and signed 
it. In 1787 he was defeated for governor, but 
he was a member of the state convention of 1788, 
was active in explanation and defense of the Con- 
stitution, and, in spite of his well-known demo- 
cratic views, voted with the Federalists. When 
North Carolina finally ratified in 1789, he was 
the Anti-Federalist candidate for federal sena- 
tor but was defeated. His health had already 
failed, and for four years he withdrew from pub- 
lic affairs and traveled widely in search of a cure. 
In 1792 he was elected governor and served three 
terms. In 1793 he was a presidential elector. As 
governor in 1793 he issued a proclamation en- 
joining neutrality in the European war, and he 
had several French privateers, which were being 
fitted out in Wilmington, seized and held. In 
179s he married Mary Leach of Holmesburg, 
Pa., who with three children survived him. 

He was a member of Congress from Dec. 10, 
I 79 ^j to Mar. 3, 1801, but declined reelection. A 
stanch Republican, he favored the repeal of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and in the election of 
president by the House voted for Jefferson. He 
was, however, never a narrow partisan, and, al- 
ways independent, he frequently voted differ- 
ently from his party. After his retirement from 
Congress he was elected state senator in 1801 and 
1802. In 1802 he was mortally wounded in a 
duel with John Stanly, a prominent Federalist 
leader, who has ever since been depicted as the 
aggressor, while Spaight has been regarded as a 
martyr. But in fact, as appears clearly in the cor- 


SP ADDING, ALBERT GOODWILL (Sept. 
2, i8so-Sept. 9, 1915); sportsman and merchant, 
was born on a farm in Byron, Ogle County, 111., 
the son of James Lawrence and Harriet Irene 
(Goodwill) Wright Spalding and a descendant 
of Edward Spalding who became a freeman of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1640. He was 
educated in the public schools of Byron and 
Rockford, 111., and at the Rockford Commercial 
College. His first employment was as a grocer's 
clerk. A crippled soldier, it is said, invalided 
out of the Civil War, taught the boys of Rock- 
ford how to play baseball and young Spalding 
became an apt pupil. At the age of seventeen his 
skill as a pitcher and batsman was such that he 
became an outstanding player with the Forest 
City team of Rockford. Largely through the 
prowess of Spalding and Ross Barnes, who also 
later became a National League player, this team 
attained a wide reputation. After the establish- 
ment of professional baseball, Spalding joined 
in 1871 the Boston team managed by Harry 
Wright Vqju.']. Spalding was pitcher and cap- 
tain until 187s and during that time the team 
won the championships of the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Base Ball Players from 1872 
to 1875, inclusive. 

In 1876 William A. Hulbert of Chicago, with 
Spalding as aid and adviser, formed the National 
League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, and 
Spalding became pitcher, captain, and manager 
of the Chicago team. In March of the same year 
he organized, with his brother James, a business 
firm to manufacture and sell baseball equipment 
and other sporting goods, under the name A. 
G. Spalding & Brother. Two years later his 
brother-in-law, William T, Brown, joined them 
and the firm name became A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers. In time the concern developed into 
the largest and most successful of its kind in the 
United States, with a capitalization in 1932 of 
$6,000,000. Spalding maintained a connection 
with the Chicago Club for many years, however. 
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Upon the death of William A. Hulbert in 1882 
he became its president and continued as such 
until 1891, when he felt it necessary to give all 
his time to his sporting-goods business. 

He was a big fellow physically, with a domi- 
nating personality, and a genius for organizing 
and directing. He was a great believer in base- 
ball as a beneficial sport as well as an exciting 
public spectacle. As early as 1874 he made the 
arrangements for a tour of England and Ireland 
by two baseball teams, in an endeavor to impress 
the good points of the game on the followers of 
cricket and football. Again, in 1888-89, he organ- 
ized and took personal charge of a trip around 
the world made by his Chicago team and another 
group known as the All-American players. They 
gave exhibitions of baseball in Australia, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, France, and the British Isles. In 
Egypt a game was played on the sands near the 
pyramids. In these early days of professional 
baseball it was necessary to stamp out rowdyism 
and eliminate professional gamblers who sought 
to corrupt teams and players for their own ends. 

^ As a player and later as a club manager, presi- 
dent, and league official, Spalding was a forceful 
leader in the fight for honest play, honest play- 
ers, and a wholesome and respectable atmosphere 
around the ball parks. He was chosen as direc- 
tor of the section of sports for the United States 
at the Olympic Games of 1900, held in connec- 
tion with the World's Fair at Paris that same 
year. For his work in this capacity, he later re- 
ceived from France the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor. A powerful and colorful figure, he 
loomed lai'ge in the field of sports for many years 
and, through his enthusiasm, his energy, and his 
keenness of mind contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of baseball and to the spread of many other 
sports. From 1878 to 1880 inclusive he edited 
Spalding^ s Official Baseball Guide j and in 1911 
published America's National Game, a compre- 
hensive history of baseball. He spent the last 
fifteen years of his life as a resident of Point 
Loma, Cal., and it was there that he died of 
heart failure, at the age of sixty-five. His first 
wife, whom he married Nov. 18, 1875, was Sarah 
Josephine Keith and by her he had one son; she 
died in 1899 and in 1900 he married Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Churchill Mayer, who survived him. 

[Spalding^s collection of books, pamphlets, pictur^, 
and other material on baseball is in the N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
For sources of information see his America's National 
Game ( 1 9 1 1 ) ; Spalding's , , . Guide, 1916; C. W . and 
S. J. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial: A Geneal. Hist, 
of Edward Spalding . . . and His Descendants (1897) ,* 
Who's Who in America, 1914-15; Literary Digest, 
Sept. 25, 1915; N. F. Times, Sept. 10, ii, Ijjf 
formation as to certain facts was furnished by J. T. 
Doyle, Am. Sports Pub. Company.] J.K. 
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SPALDING, CATHERINE (Dec. 23, 1793- 
Mar. 20, 1858), foundress and mother superior 
of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, was born 
of old Maryland stock in Charles County, Md. 
On the death of her father, Ralph, a kinsman of 
Martin J. Spalding and William H. Elder 
Catherine and her sister Ann accompanied her 
mother and the Thomas Elder family to Ken- 
tucky. The mother died in i8oi, and Catherine 
was reared by the Elders and their daughter, 
Mrs. Richard Clark, mother of the distinguished 
Father William E. Clark. When John B. M. 
David [g.z'.] with the assistance of Bishop Flaget 
[g.z;.] established the Sisters of Charity in Naz- 
areth, Bardstown, Ky., with a rude cabin as a 
mother-house, Catherine Spalding and six other 
girls from Kentucky and Maryland joined as 
charter members (Jan. 21, 1813). Catherine was 
elected mother superior and directed the primi- 
tive community, which soon included her blood- 
sister, with rigid economy and noble courage. 
The nuns labored in the fields, spun and wove 
their own clothing, built a chapel (1816), and 
established a small boarding school at Bards- 
town (1818), one of the first academies on the 
Kentucky frontier. Under her successor, Mother 
Agnes Higdon (1819-25), Sister Catherine con- 
tinued to be the guiding spirit of the growing 
community as mistress of novices, as foundress 
of St. Vincent’s Academy in Union County, and 
as director of the Academy of St. Catherine’s, 
founded in 1823 in Scott County and moved to 
Lexington in 1834. 

She was chosen mother superior again in 1825, 
serving until 1831. In the latter year she estab- 
lished Presentation Academy, the first Catholic 
school in Louisville, and two years later, as a 
nurse in the cholera epidemic, she carried the 
stricken victims’ orphans to her home, thus 
founding St. Vincent’s Orphanage in Louisville, 
for which she obtained liberal support from Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. In 1836 she found- 
ed St. Vincent’s Infirmary at Louisville, which 
in 1853 was developed into the commodious St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary. In 1850, she established the 
School of St. Frances at Owensboro, and in 
1854 she rejoiced in the consecration of a Gothic 
chapel at Nazareth, then the largest church in 
the diocese. In her later years, although she 
served four more terms as mother superior, her 
primary concern was St. Vincent’s Orphanage 
at Louisville. Here she died, as the result of a 
cold contracted while on a sick mission. Loved 
and revered as a humble servant of the destitute. 
Mother Catherine was as beautiful in character 
as in person. 
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[Biog. Sketch of Mother Catherine Spalding (1912) ; 
a sketch of three and a half columns in the N. Y. Free- 
man's Journal, May 15, 1858, reprinted from the Louis- 
ville Guardian; B. J. Webb, The Centenary of Catho- 
licity in Kentucky (1884), useful but inaccurate; Anna 
B. McGill, Sisters of Charity of Nazareth (1917) ; an- 
nual Catholic directories.] R.J, P. 

SPALDING, FRANKLIN SPENCER (Mar. 
13, 1865-Sept. 25, 1914), bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was the son of Rev. John 
Franklin and La vinia Deborah (Spencer) Spal- 
ding and a descendant of Edward Spalding who 
was made a freeman of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony on May 13, 1640. At the time of Franklin's 
birth his father was rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Erie, Pa., but in 1873 he was elected missionary- 
bishop of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 
The boy received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools of Erie and Denver, and prepared for 
college at Jarvis Hall in the latter city. In 1883 
he entered the College of New Jersey, Prince- 
ton, where he took only fair rank as a student 
but was a prize debater and participated with en- 
thusiasm in student activities, winning a place 
on the baseball and football teams and on the 
editorial board of the Princetonian, After gradu- 
ating in 1887 he taught for a year in the Prince- 
ton Preparatory School and then entered the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. Upon 
completing the course in 1891, he returned to 
Colorado and on June 3 was ordained deacon by 
his father; the following year, June i, he was 
advanced to the priesthood. 

Plis first charge was All Saints' Church, North 
Denver, a newly formed parish, where, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, he threw himself into 
the work of organization and joined the com- 
munal activities. Incidentally he became known 
and admired for his athletic prowess, especially 
as the star fullback of the Denver Athletic Club's 
football team. From 1892 to 1896 he was master 
of Jarvis Hall, the diocesan school for boys. In 
the latter year he was called to his father's old 
parish, St. Paul's, Erie, Pa., where he remained 
until 1904? when he was elected missionary bish- 
op of Utah, a field which included, in addition to 
Utah, parts of Nevada, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado. He was consecrated in his own church on 
Dec. 14, and immediately removed to Salt Lake 
City, which was his residence until, ten years 
later, he was killed by an automobile while cross- 
ing the street. He never married, but with regard 
to the merits of celibacy expressed the opinion 
that “to be the husband of some woman, or the 
wife of some man took more grace than to be a 
monk or a nun, and to walk the floor with a cry- 
ing baby more Christianity than the vow to pov- 
erty" (Melish, post, pp. 90, 91), 

The district of Utah offered peculiar difficulties 
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to an Episcopal bishop, but Spalding won the re- 
spect of all classes and displayed exceptional abil- 
ity in adapting himself both to the problems of 
Salt Lake City and to the rough conditions of the 
outlying country. A thoroughgoing Churchman, 
he was nevertheless broad in his sympathies, 
progressive theologically, and not inclined to at- 
tach too much importance to elaborate cere- 
monials. He abhorred “begging," but was suc- 
cessful in raising money in the East for hospital 
and educational work. Glimpses of his field are 
given by him in articles in the Spirit of Missions 
(October, December 1912, September 1914). It 
was his conviction that the Church should not 
only minister to the individual but also direct its 
energies to the transformation of his environ- 
ment, and outside his own communion Spalding 
was best known perhaps as the “socialist bishop." 
From the beginning of his career he took an ac- 
tive interest in social and political affairs. Dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign of 1896 he made 
speeches in Colorado in support of free silver. 
At Erie he espoused the cause of the working 
man in labor controversies. Believing that Chris- 
tian ideals cannot be realized without a revolu- 
tion in the social organization, he at length 
avowed his belief in Marxian socialism, and in 
sermons and lectures uncompromisingly set forth 
his convictions, fearlessly challenging the Church 
to array itself on the side of radical reform. His 
views provoked opposition but his transparent 
sincerity and devotion to human welfare won him 
the regard of those who differed with him. He 
w-as a public speaker of more than ordinary effec- 
tiveness, and his addresses at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, London, in 1908, and a sermon he de- 
livered in Westminster Abbey, called forth much 
favorable comment. He was a prison reformer, 
a prohibitionist, and a pacifist, rewriting in 1914 
such militant hymns as “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers" and “Stand up, Stand up for Jesus" with 
the warlike terms eliminated. Pie even went so 
far as to suggest that the phrase “fight manfully 
under his banner" in the baptismal sei'vice be 
changed to “work faithfully for his cause." In 
the Atlantic Monthly for May 1913 he set forth 
his views on church unity. At the time of his 
death he was characterized as a unique combina- 
tion of hero and saint. 


LU W. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial : A Geneal, 
Hist, of Edward Spalding . , . and His Descendants 
(1897] ; J. H. Mehsh, Franklin Spencer Spalding, Man 
^d Bishop (1917) ,* Christian Socialist, Nov. 9, 1911, 
Nw. 19x4; Spirit of Missions, Nov. 1914; Churchman, 
3» X7, X914; Living Church, Oct. 3, 10, 1914; 

Outlook, Nov. 25, 1914; SaXt Lake Tribune, Sept. 26, 
■27, Nov. 2, X 9 I 4 *] HES 

SPALDING, JOHN LANCASTER (June 2, 
1840-AHg. 25, 1916), Catholic prelate and edu- 
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cator, was born in Lebanon, Ky., a son of Rich- 
ard Madison and Mary Jane (Lancaster) Spal- 
ding, a nephew of Martin John Spalding iq.vJ], 
and a descendant of Thomas Spalding who set- 
tled in Maryland about 1650. Educated in local 
schools and St Mary’s College, from which he 
was graduated in 1859, Spalding, in answer to 
the priestly vocation so common in his family, 
entered Mount St. Mary’s Seminary of the West 
in Cincinnati. Subsequently, he proceeded to 
the American College at Rome and to the Amer- 
ican College at Louvain. Ordained a priest by 
dispensation on Dec. 19, 1863, he remained in 
Europe two years longer engaged in advanced 
studies. After his return to the United States, 
he served as a curate of the Cathedral in Louis- 
ville, organized St. Augustine’s negro parish 
(1869), and acted as secretary to Bishop Peter 
J. Lavialle and William McCloskey and as chan- 
cellor of the diocese (1871). Recognized as a 
scholarly theologian, he accompanied his ordi- 
nary to the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1866), where he was invited to preach before 
the assembled prelates. In 1872 he left the Louis- 
ville diocese and was stationed as an assistant 
at St. Michael’s Church in New York. While 
here he published a biography of his uncle, The 
Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding (1873). 

Named by Pope Pius IX to the see of Peoria, 
Spalding was consecrated bishop by John Car- 
dinal McCloskey in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on May i, 1877. He was associated with 
the liberal leaders of the Church in the Third 
Council of Baltimore (1884) ; with John Ireland 
in the Irish colonization movement ,* and with the 
founders and promoters of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America at Washington, D. C., in the es- 
tablishment of which he is regarded as the mov- 
ing force (see An Address Delivered at the Lay^ 
ing of Corner-Stone of the Catholic University, 
1888). As an ordinary, he managed his diocese 
with skill, promoted education, and founded in 
1898 a model boys’ high school, the Spalding In- 
stitute. He was largely responsible for the Cath- 
olic educational exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. As an essayist he 
had no peer in the priesthood, although some 
critics feared that he leaned toward the philoso- 
phy of Kant and Hegel. His educational essays, 
which appeared in the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, the Catholic World, and the Edur^ 
cational Review, received high praise from im- 
partial critics. A voluminous writer, he pub- 
lished a number of books treating of philosophy, 
religion, education, and social problems ; among 
them are Essays and Reviews (1876) ; Religious 
Mission of the Irish People (1880); Lectures 
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and Discourses (1882) ; three volumes of verse — 
America and Other Poems (1885), The Poefs 
Praise (1887), Songs Chiefly from the German 
(1896) — ^under the pen name Henry Hamilton; 
God and the Soul (1901); Education and the 
Higher Life (1890); Things of the Mind 
(1894) ; Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education (1897); Opportunity and Other Es- 
says (1898, 1900), which, translated by the Abbe 
Felix Klein, went through three French editions ; 
Means and Ends of Education (1895) ; Religion, 
Agnosticism and Education (1902, 1903); So- 
ciolism and Labor and Other Arguments (1902, 
1905) ; Religion, Art, and Other Essays (1905) ; 
Aphorisms and Reflections (1901) ; Glimpses of 
Truth (1903). In 1905 The Spalding Year 
Book: Quotations from the Writings of Bishop 
Spalding appeared, under the editorship of M. R. 
Cowan ; and a long narrative poem, A Kentucky 
Pioneer, was published in 1932. A sermon touch- 
ing upon Americanism which he preached at 
Rome in 1900 (published by the Ave Maria 
Press, Notre Dame University), challenged at- 
tention and was quoted at length in the Inde- 
pendent (Sept. 20, 1900), with the observation 
that “such a leader, who is a scholar, theologian, 
and poet, is an honor to his Church.” 

In 1902, at the suggestion of leaders of the 
striking miners. President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who believed that Spalding was “one of the very 
best men to be found in the entire country” 
{Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography, 1913, 
p. 509), appointed him to the anthracite coal 
commission {Report to the President on the A'tp- 
thracite Coal Strike of May-October 1902, 1903) . 
Since most of the striking miners were Catholics, 
Spalding’s efforts and personality had great in- 
fluence in bringing about a satisfactory solution 
of the difiiculties involved. His active life was 
ended by a paralytic stroke in 1905. He resigned 
his see on Sept, ii, 1908, and lived in retirement 
as titular archbishop of Scitopolis until his death. 

[P. H. Callahan, biographical introduction to Spal- 
ding’s A Ky. Pioneer (1932) ; Souvenir of the Episcopal 
Silver Jubilee of Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding (1903) ; Cere- 
monies of the Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee of His Grace 
John Lancaster Spalding (1913) ; Catholic Univ. Bull., 
Jan. 1898; Am. Catholic Who's Who (1911) ; Who's 
Who in America, 1916-17 ; official Catholic directories, 
esp. 1917 ; M. F. Rutherford, The South in Hist, and 
Lit. (1906) ; F. J. Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of 
Bishop McQuaid (3 vols., 1925-27) ; J. F. Rhodes, The 
McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (1922) ; Sis- 
ter M. Evangela Henthorne, The Irish Cath. Colonizer 
tion Asso. of the U. S. (1932) ; Catholic Encyc., XI 
(1911), 602; Harper's Weekly, Oct. 25, 1902; JDial, 
Jan. 1, 1904 ; Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 26, 27, 1916 ; 
material from Msgr. E. L. Spalding, Alton, 111 .] 

R.J.P. 

SPALDING, LYMAN (June 5, 1775 - 0 ^. 21, 
1821), physician and surgeon, was bom in Cor- 
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nish, N. H., the son of Dyer Spalding and Eliza- 
beth Cady (Parkhurst) Spalding, and a descend- 
ant of Edward Spalding who came to America 
from England before 1640. At the age of seven, 
he entered the academy at Charlestown, Mass., 
was graduated in July 1794, and almost imme- 
diately began the study of medicine under the 
tutelage of Nathan Smith, 1762-1829 In 

the winter of the same year, he began to attend 
lectures at the Harvard Medical School, and the 
following year carried on the practice of Dr. 
Smith while the latter was away on a visit to Eu- 
rope. He resumed his studies at Harvard and 
was graduated in 1797 with the degree of M.B. 
Later Harvard honored him with the M.D. de- 
gree and Dartmouth College with the M.B. and 

M. D. degrees. From 1797 to 1799, he lectured 
on chemistry and materia medica at the medical 
school which had just been organized at Dart- 
mouth. During this time he prepared a transla- 
tion of a French book on chemistry which he 
published in 1799 under the title A New Nomen- 
clature of Chemistry. Realizing that he could not 

■ make a living by lecturing, he settled in Walpole, 

N. H., with the intention of establishing a prac- 
tice there, but soon moved to Portsmouth where 
he served as a contract army surgeon for the 
troops stationed at the fort in the harbor. He 
rapidly built up an extensive private practice and 
was compelled to discontinue his lectures at Dart- 
mouth. On Oct. 9, 1802, he was married to Eliz- 
abeth Coues, the daughter of Capt. Peter Coues. 
Five children were born to them. 

Spalding practised in Portsmouth from 1799 
to 1812. Early in this period, he founded a medi- 
cal society which eventually became the Eastern 
District Branch of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, and, later, an anatomical museum. He 
originated and distributed *‘bills of mortality” 
which gave the causes of death of all persons in 
Portsmouth from 1800 to 1813. He obtained a 
portion of the first shipment of smallpox vaccine 
from England to the United States and immedi- 
ately began experimentation. His activity as an 
investigator during this period is further mani- 
fested by his invention of a galvanic battery for 
therapeutic use, the perfection of a method for 
the preparation of oxygen for inhalation, and the 
invention of a soda fountain. In 1810 Spalding 
formed a connection with an academy at Fair- 
field, N. Y., and lectured there on chemistry and 
surgery for seven years. In 1813 he was made 
president of the institution, which then became 
known as the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Western District of New York, and filled 
most of the chairs until 1816. In the last year, 
he started the publication of a book in pamphlet 
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form on the institutes of medicine but it was 
never completed. Following this period, he es- 
tablished a residence in New York City, prac- 
tised his profession, pursued the investigations 
which interested him, and wrote until his untime- 
ly death. While walking down Pearl Street he 
was struck on the head by some rubbish thrown 
from a second-story window, and never fully re- 
covered from the effects. 

Spalding's most outstanding contributions to 
medicine during his later years were his studies 
on yellow fever, additional investigations in the 
field of vaccination, an extensive and thorough 
study of hydrophobia, and the founding of the 
United States pharmacopoeia. Of these, the last 
was undoubtedly his greatest achievement. As 
early as 1815 he had written to some of his 
friends, urging that a national pharmacopoeia be 
established, but did not receive any encourage- 
ment until two years later when he read a paper 
on the subject before the New York County 
Medical Society. A committee was appointed, 
with Spalding as chairman, to suggest measures 
for the elaboration of a national pharmacopoeia. 
The plan worked out by this committee provided 
that a national convention be held of delegates 
chosen from each of four sections into which the 
United States was divided. A convention was 
held in Washington, D. C., on Jan. i, 1820, plans 
for the elaboration of the book were agreed upon, 
and Spalding was made chairman of the commit- 
tee on publication. This committee set to work 
immediately and made such rapid progress that 
the book was completed and printed by Dec. 15, 
1820. Spalding took an active interest in the 
public schools and served as a trustee of the 
schools of the city of New York during his resi- 
dence there. He died in Portsmouth, N. H. 

[S. J. Spalding, Spalding Memorial (1872) ; C. W. 
Spaldii^, The Spalding Memorial (1897) ; H. A. Kelly' 
W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biographies (1920) ; J a! 
Spalding, Dr. Lyman Spalding (1916), and The Friend- 
ship of Dr. Nathan Smith and Dr. Lyman Spalding 
(1906) ; H. M. Hurd, article in Am. Jour. Pharmacy, 
June 1919; Proc. Am. Pharmaceutical Asso., vol. LII 
(1904) ; New-Hampshire Gazette, Nov. 6, 1821.] 

A. G. B-M. 

SPALDING, MARTIN JOHN (May 23, 
i8io-Feb. 7, 1872), Catholic prelate, was born 
at Rolling Fork, Ky., the son of Richard and 
Henrietta (Hamilton) Spalding, who had mi- 
grated with their families to Kentucky in 1790. 
He was a descendant of Thomas Spalding who 
settled in St. Mary's, Md., about 1650. Bishop 
John L. Spalding iq.v."] was a nephew. After the 
death of their mother, the Spalding children were 
reared by an unusually devout grandmother, 
whose influence doubtless accounts in part for 
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the fact that two of them entered the priesthood 
and two others joined a convent. Martin attend- 
ed a typical log-cabin school and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, near Lebanon, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1826. He then entered the seminary at 
Bardstown, where he came into contact with 
such Catholic pioneers as Bishop B. J. Flaget 
and his coadjutor, John B. M. David, and F. P. 
Kenrick {.qq.v.l. Although delicate as a child, he 
developed into a large man of demonstrative 
spirit, with a merry ring in his laughter, a good 
speaking voice, and a frank, blunt address. Sent 
by Bishop Flaget to the Urban College, Rome, in 
1830, Spalding ranked well in his examination 
for the doctorate in theology and won the friend- 
ship of John England [g.t^.], the future Car- 
dinals, Wiseman and Cullen, and Monsignor 
Capellari (Gregory XVI), connections which no 
doubt facilitated his later rise in the Church. Or- 
dained, Aug. 13, 1834, by Cardinal Pedicini, he 
said his first mass at St. Peter’s tomb and soon 
returned to Bardstown, Ky., as pastor of the ca- 
thedral and instructor in the seminary. 

The young priest was active in making con- 
versions, in ministering to the negroes, and in 
writing for the St, JosepWs College Minerva, a 
literary magazine, the forerunner of the Catho- 
lic Advocate (begun 1835) of which later he was 
editor and which was in turn succeeded (1858) 
by his Louisville Guardian under lay editors. 
In 1838, he was appointed to the rectorship of St. 
Joseph’s College, from which he resigned in 
1840, engaging thereafter in pastoral work in 
Lexington and, after the episcopal see was re- 
moved to Louisville in 1841, in the old Bardstown 
parish. About this time he commenced the ca- 
reer as a lecturer which brought him fame 
throughout the United States and Canada. He 
also contributed to such magazines as the Reli- 
gious Cabinet, the United States Catholic Mag- 
azine, and The Metropolitan, serving the last 
named in an editorial capacity. In 1844 Bishop 
Flaget called him to Louisville to be vicar-gen- 
eral. Here, with Father John McGill [g.z/.J, 
he conducted a series of lectures, published as 
General Evidences of Catholicity (1847), 
republished in several subsequent editions. At 
the suggestion of the aged Raget, he was ap- 
pointed by Pope Pius IX to the coadjutorship of 
Louisville with the right of succession as titular 
bishop of Lengone, though certain members of 
the hierarchy feared that he lacked the necessary 
energy and firmness for the office. 

Consecrated bishop on Sept. 10, 1848, he took 
active charge of the diocese, although he did not 
formally succeed until Feb. ii, 1850. Leaving 
financial aflfairs to his brother, Rev. Benedict J. 
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Spalding (1812-68), whose patrimony was be- 
queathed to diocesan institutions, the Bishop gave 
zealous attention to administrative matters. He 
established schools, an orphanage, a house for 
Magdalens, and a conference of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society (1854) ; he built churches and a 
cathedral (1852). In 1852 he went to Europe 
with aid for John Henry Newman, who was in 
financial difficulties because of the suit brought 
against him by Dr. Achilli; as a result of this 
trip he introduced into his diocese in 1854 the 
Xaverian Brothers from Bruges. He also intro- 
duced the Minor Conventuals, the Ursulines, and 
the Sisters of Notre Dame. In the Councils of 
Baltimore and Cincinnati he took an active part. 
His pastorals on the sacraments, on marriage, 
and on the school question attracted wide atten- 
tion, as did his series of articles in The Catholic 
Guardian (1858) contrasting the liberal accept- 
ance of religious schools in Europe with the hos- 
tility which they encountered in America. The 
bishop’s greatest difficulty arose from the Know- 
Nothing agitation stirred up by the Louisville 
Daily Joimial, then edited by George D. Pren- 
tice. A mob attacked the foreign quarters, mur- 
dered about a hundred Irish and German resi- 
dents of Louisville on ''Bloody Monday,” Aug. 
5, 1855, and drove many from town. Spalding 
bore himself with tactful force and displayed a 
courageous leadership of his people which de- 
terred further violence (see An Address to the 
Impartial Public on the Intolerant Spirit of the 
Times, 1854, p. 45 )- 

Interested in higher education, he and Bishop 
Peter Paul Lefevere [q.z'.] of Detroit promoted 
in 1857 the American College of Louvain when 
most members of the hierarchy displayed little 
interest in the enterprise. Later, he was active 
in the establishment of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome and was one of the first prelates to 
urge a national Catholic university for higher 
studies in the United States. He found time, also, 
for considerable writing of an apologetic and his- 
torical nature: Sketches of the Early Catholic 
Missions of Kentucky ( 1844) ; D^Aubigne^s 
^History of the Great Reformation in Germany 
and Switzerland/ Reviewed (1844), which was 
expanded into A History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation (2 vols., i860) ; Sketches of the Life, 
Times, and Character of the Rt Rev. Benedict 
Joseph Piaget ( 1852) ; Eight Days Retreat of 
Father David (1864); Miscellanea (1855), a 
series of essays, in one of which, by a skilful use 
of historical evidence, he disposed of some of the 
charges against Catholicism brought by Samuel 
F. B. Morse ; and an introduction and notes to 
A General History of the Catholic Church (4 
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vols., 1865-66), a translation from the French 
of J. E. Darras. 

Though a Southerner, during the Civil War 
Spalding tried to be scrupulously neutral. In 
charities, he was assuredly so. He detailed Sis- 
ters of Charity and Sisters of Nazareth as nurses 
on the battle fields and in the Louisville hospitals. 
He visited and preached in camps; he advised 
against Archbishop Kenrick^s proposal of a defi- 
nition of the Church’s position in the struggle; 
he influenced Governor Magoffin to veto the 
first test-oath bill which passed the Kentucky 
legislature, but when it became law he took the 
oath under protest that he held the act uncon- 
stitutional. His brochure, Dissertazione nella 
Guerra Civile Americana (1863), is said to have 
had considerable effect upon Continental opin- 
ion. After the death of Archbishop Kenrick, he 
was transferred on July 31, 1864, to the archepis- 
copal see of Baltimore, to the general satisfac- 
tion of Catholics throughout the country, despite 
apparent protests by Secretary Seward to Rome 
on the score of Spalding’s doubtful loyalty to the 
federal cause. As archbishop, his regime was 
brief but noteworthy. The Second Plenary Coun- 
cil was held in 1866 and carried out much church 
legislation formulated by himself and Dr. James 
A. Corcoran of Charleston. He busied himself 
in collecting funds for the rehabilitation of the 
churches in the South, and displayed unusual ac- 
tivity in organizing conferences of the St, Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, the Catholic Protectory 
under the Xaverian Brothers, a home of the 
Good Shepherd, St. Francis School and Colored 
Orphanage, and the headquarters of Father Her- 
bert Vaughan’s Josephite Fathers for colored 
missions, which has since become an important 
community. He gave ample support to the Pas- 
sionists, and to the Redemptorists and the Jesuits 
who were building their respective houses of 
study at Ilchester and Woodstock. In 1867-68, 
he was in Rome on papal invitation to celebrate 
the anniversary of St. Peter’s martyrdom and in 
1870 he took a leading part in the Vatican Coun- 
cil as a member of the commissions on Faith and 
Postulata. A strong supporter of the cause and 
definition of papal infallibility, he published Pas- 
toral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of the Arch- 
diocese on the Papal Infallibility^ Written in 
Rome, July 19 , 1870 (1870), which has both 
theological and historical value, and Lecture on 
the Temporal Power of the Pope and the Vatican 
Council . - . Philadelphia (1870). Two years 
later he died and with fitting services was buried 
in his cathedral. 

[J. L. Spalding, The Life of the Most. Rev. M. J, 
Spalding (1873), from papers left by the archbishop to 
his friend I. T. Hecker, C.S.P. ; Spalding’s printed 
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pastoral letters ; B, J. Webb, The Centenary of Catho- 
licity in Ky. (1884) ; J. G. Shea, Hist, of the Catholic 
Church in the U. S., vol. IV (1892) ; R. H. Clarke, 
Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church 
in the U. S., vol. Ill (1888) ; Cath. Encyc., vol. XIV 
(1912), p. 208; Sun (Baltimore), Feb. 8, 12, 1872.] 

R.J. P. 

SPALDING, THOMAS (Mar. 26, i774-Jan. 
4, 1851 ) , planter, writer, legislator, and congress- 
man, only child of James and Margery (McIn- 
tosh) Spalding, was born in Frederica, St. Si- 
mon’s Island, Ga. His father, a noted Scotch 
student and trader, settled in Georgia in 1760 and 
built up an extensive Indian trade ; being a Loyal- 
ist, he removed to Florida at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, but later returned to Georgia. His 
mother was a daughter of Col. William McIn- 
tosh, an officer in the Revolution, who had settled 
in (Georgia in 1736. Spalding was educated in 
common schools in Florida and Georgia and a 
private school in Boston, Mass. He studied law 
under Judge Thomas Gibbons Iq.v.'] of Savan- 
nah and was admitted to the bar in 1795, but 
never practised. He married, Nov. 5, 1795, Sarah 
Leake, only child of the wealthy Richard Leake 
of Belleville, McIntosh County, Ga. He built 
a home on St. Simon’s but soon sold his estate 
and spent several years in England, where he en- 
gaged in business and took great interest in 
Parliament. After returning to Georgia he bought 
a plantation on Sapelo Island and devoted him- 
self to his family, politics, and agriculture. He 
was the father of sixteen children, of whom sev- 
eral died before reaching maturity. His home 
was noted, even after the death of his wife in 
1843, for his lavish entertaining. 

Spalding’s political life was influential though 
not spectacular. Before going to England, he 
served in the constitutional convention of 1798 
and as Glynn County’s representative in the leg- 
islature. After his return, at several different 
times he represented McIntosh County in the 
state Senate. He successfully contested the elec- 
tion of Cowles Mead to Congress in 1805, but 
resigned in 1806. An ardent patriot, he secured 
arms from the federal government in 1812 and 
armed his slaves against the British. In 1815 he 
was sent by the government to Bermuda to in- 
vestigate claims of American citizens against 
Great Britain for property destroyed and slaves 
carried away during the War of 1812 (for some 
of his letters as United States agent, see Niles^ 
Weekly Register, Sept. 30, 1815). In 1826 he 
represented Georgia on the commission appoint- 
ed to determine the boundary between Creorgia 
and Florida; but he could not agree with the 
federal commissioner and the dispute remained 
unsettled until years later. As a member of the 
Milledgeville anti-tariff convention of 1832, he 
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aided in drawing* up its resolutions on the tariff. 
He took a moderate position on the sectional 
controversy over slavery. Elected president of 
the Georgia Convention of 1850, he favored the 
compromise measures of that year and was in- 
fluential in getting Georgia to accept them. 

Spalding had extensive agricultural interests. 
Owning hundreds of slaves, he was noted for his 
considerate treatment of them. He never sold a 
slave, and while in the legislature advocated a 
law prohibiting the sale of a slave from the es- 
tate on which he was born. He founded and was 
president of the Bank of Darien and its Mil- 
ledgeville branch. One of the first to introduce 
sea island cotton into the South, he was the first 
to grow sugar cane and manufacture sugar in 
Georgia. He experimented with silk culture, im- 
ported wines, and developed vineyards and wine 
making. His contributions to agricultural jour- 
nals were voluminous. Courteous and affable 
and with easy, unassuming manners, he was a 
fluent and energetic speaker, often in demand at 
the Agricultural and Sporting Club, of which he 
was a member. He liked neither art nor music, 
but loved books and collected one of the largest 
libraries in the South. Especially interested in 
history, he wrote "'A Sketch of the Life of Gen- 
eral James Oglethorpe,'’ published in the Collec- 
tions of the Georgia Historical Society (vol. I, 
1840) . Although tender, loving and generous, he 
was devoid of a sense of humor and sternly con- 
demned dancing and card playing. He died at 
his son's home in Darien and was buried in St. 
Andrews Cemetery of Christ Church, Frederica. 

[C. W. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial (1897) ; 
Biog, Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; L. C. Gray, Hist, of Agri- 
culture in the Southern U. S. to i860 (i933)> vol. II ; 
L. T. Hill, The Hills of Wilkes County, Ga. (n.d.) ; L. 
L. Knight, Georgians Landmarks, vol. II (1914) ; Caro- 
line C. Lovell, The Golden Isles of Ga. (1932) ; W. J. 
Northen, Men of Mark in Ga., vol. II (1910) ; George 
White, Hist. Colls, of Ga. (1854) ; C. S. Wylly, The 
Seed that Was Sown in the Colony of Ga. (1910) ; 
Savannah Daily Republican, Jan. 8, 1851.] F. M. G. 

SPALDING, VOLNEY MORGAN (Jan. 29, 
1849-N0V. 12, 1918), botanist, was born at East 
Bloomfield, N. Y., the son of Frederick Austin 
and Almira (Shaw) Spalding, and a descendant 
of Edward Spalding, who came from England 
and settled in Massachusetts before 1640. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish ancestry. He at- 
tended the public schools of Gorham, N. Y., and, 
after the removal of his family to a farm near 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1864, prepared for college 
at the Ann Arbor High School. In 1869 he en- 
tered the University of Michigan, and was grad- 
uated with the degree B.A. in 1873. The next 
three years he served as principal of high schools 
at Battle Creek and Flint, Mich. In 1876 he 
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joined the faculty of the University of Michigan 
as instructor in zodlogy and botany (1876-79), 
and subsequently devoted himself wholly to bo- 
tanical research and instruction, filling in suc- 
cession the positions of assistant professor (1879- 
81), acting professor (1881-86), and professor 
of botany (1886-1904). 

At intervals during his early career he studied 
plant physiology, anatomy, and histology at Har- 
vard, the University of Pennsylvania, and Cor- 
nell, and later carried on advanced studies in 
European universities, receiving from Leipzig 
the Ph.D. degree in 1894. Admirably suited in 
character for teaching, and well-equipped by 
long and many-sided training in botanical fields 
until then little cultivated in America, he became 
noted for his earnest insistence upon the recog- 
nition of botany in its broadest sense as a science 
of the utmost utility to mankind and upon the 
requirement of thorough training for teachers of 
science in secondary schools. He was himself an 
uncommonly successful teacher, even-tempered, 
genial, and possessed to an unusual degree of the 
ability to impart his own deep enthusiasm to 
those who studied under him and went out as in- 
vestigators and teachers. His textbook. Guide to 
the Study of Co^nmon Plants: An Introduction 
to Botany (1893), served an important purpose. 

Among other subjects, forests early interested 
Spalding, and over the long educational period 
required to arouse public appreciation of their 
importance and value as an irreplaceable na- 
tional asset he steadfastly advocated a detailed 
study of the manifold problems connected there- 
with and the development of a rational policy of 
forest conservation and utility. He assisted the 
federal government not only in planning forestry 
work but by carrying out extended experimental 
studies as well, and was the principal author of 
The White Pine (Pinus Strobus Linnaeus'), a 
monograph published in 1899 ^7 the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In later years 
his interest was directed primarily to ecology 
and the life relations of desert plants. Failing 
health compelled him to spend the winter of 1898- 
99 in southern California and later (1904) to 
resign his professorship at Michigan. The next 
year he joined the resident staff of the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, at Tucson, Ariz., a region better 
suited to his condition. Of the results of his 
work here the volume Distribution and Move- 
ments of Desert Plants (1909) is the most im- 
portant. Owing to increasingly severe rheuma- 
tism he removed in 1909 to a sanitorium at Loma 
Linda, Cal., where, cheerful and mentally alert 
although physically more and more helpless, he 
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resided until his death. He was married in Sep- 
tember 1876 to Harriet Hubbard of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and on Jan. i, 1896, some years after her 
death, to Effie Almira Southworth, of Forest- 
ville, N. Y., who survived him. A bronze tablet 
erected at the University of Michigan in 1909 by 
former students fittingly commemorates his life 
and services. 

[C. W. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial: A Geneal. 
Hist, of Edward Spalding . . . and His Descendants 
(1897) ; Science, Nov. 2g, 1918; H. S. Reed, “Volney 
Morgan Spalding,” in Plant World, XXII, 14-18 (Jan. 
1919), portr. ; B. A. Hinsdale, Hist. TJniv. Mich. 
(1906) ; F. E. Bliss, The Class of *73 of the Univ. of 
Mich. (1923) ; Mich. Alumnus, May 1899; Who^s Who 
in America, 1918-ig ; Regents’ Proceedings Univ. of 
Mich., 1901-06; Univ. of Mich, alnmni office records.] 

W.R.M. 

SPANGENBERG, AUGUSTUS GOTT- 
LIEB (July 15, i704“Sept. 18, 1792), bishop of 
the Moravian Church, was the youngest of four 
sons of George Spangenberg, Lutheran pastor 
at Klettenberg-Hohenstein, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Nesen. He was left an orphan in 1714, with 
a small estate, most of which was wiped out by 
fire. All of the children had gymnasial and uni- 
versity training, however, by virtue of the patient 
industry of the older boys, and Augustus entered 
the university at Jena in 1722. Here he came 
under the influence of Francke, Breithaupt, Frey- 
linghausen, and Buddeus, was made a member 
of Buddeus’ family, and was assisted by a yearly 
stipend. Pietism was just beginning to divide 
Protestant sentiment into two schools and Span- 
genberg’s young mind was laid open to the 
evangelical possibilities of the new spirit. Under 
the influence of his distinguished foster father, 
he abandoned the study of law for theology, re- 
ceiving the M.A. degree in 1726, and becoming 
an assistant in theology in the university. An 
acquaintance with Count Zinzendorf and the 
Moravians of Herrnhut about this time attracted 
Spangenberg’s interest to the practical appli- 
cation of pietistic ideas to everyday life. He vis- 
ited Herrnhut in 1730 and found himself in such 
sympathetic comradeship that he looked upon the 
Moravians as brethren. He meanwhile refused 
a profitable lectureship at Copenhagen, but was 
persuaded two years later by the king of Prussia 
to accept the chair of religious education at the 
University of Halle. By this time the orthodox 
and separatist movements in the Lutheran Church 
had become more antagonistic and his adherence 
to the Moravians resulted in dismissal from his 
position. He went at once to Herrnhut as an as- 
sistant to Zinzendorf and the two became life- 
long friends. He was responsible for carrying 
out the^ Zinzendorf plans for the establishment 
of missions in Surinam and in Georgia, and the 
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negotiations in Amsterdam and in London 
proved him a patient and competent agent, and 
made for him strong friends in both countries. 

In 1735 he started for America with some 
Swiss colonists and began a service of almost 
thirty years in Georgia and in Pennsylvania. His 
superlative qualities of leadership, his outstand- 
ing common sense, his vigorous but controlled 
evangelism, and his ability to restrain the ex- 
travagances of the pietistic attitude, made him 
the driving force in the organization of the 
Moravian work in America. He left Savannah 
in 1736 and went to Pennsylvania where he lived 
with the Schwenkfelders while he looked for a 
site for a Moravian mission center. In 1739, 
having made arrangements for the Georgia group 
to move north, he went to Marienborn and then 
to Herrnhaag, in Wiirttemberg, where he was 
married to Mrs. Eva Maria (Zielgelbauer) Im- 
mig, on Mar. 5, 1740. In 1741 he founded at 
London the Society for the Furtherance of the 
Gospel to enlist the financial support of the 
Church of England for Moravian missions. He 
was consecrated bishop in 1744 at Herrnhaag 
and at once sailed for America to become over- 
seer of the Bethlehem settlement, started in 1741 
by Zinzendorf and David Nitschmann An 
invasion from Canada had made the colonists 
fearful of the Indians as allies of the French, and 
his first move was to send all the New York 
converts to Bethlehem from the northern sta- 
tions and to organize the American work with 
Bethlehem as a center. He divided his people 
into two alternating groups, the “Home” and the 
'Til^im” congregations, operating under a com- 
munistic order which he himself established and 
directed very effectively, notwithstanding the 
pressure of war conditions and much local oppo- 
sition. In Europe, meanwhile, pietism had run 
wild in Moravian circles, carrying with it most 
of the men around Zinzendorf, and internal 
church politics caused Spangenberg to lose his 
influence. He was replaced at Bethlehem by 
Bishop John Nitschmann and returned to Lon- 
don, where, in 1750, he wrote a declaration in 
defense of Zinzendorf which appeared as the 
Apologetische SchlussSchrifft at Leipzig in 
1752. 

After the cross-fire of pietism had burned out, 
he was again selected to go to Bethlehem. He 
found his so-called “Economy” disrupted by 
laziness and lack of management, and he prompt- 
ly began to plan a new scheme to separate family 
life that should supplant the former system. His 
wife had died in 1751 and, on May 19, 1754, he 
was married to Mrs. Mary Elizabeth (Jaehne) 
Miksch. A short visit to London in the spring 
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o£ 1753 h 3 .d convinced him that plans for 
America must be made in accordance with ex- 
isting* conditions, so when he returned in 1754, 
he promptly began to organize a new work 
in North Carolina on a large tract selected 
from the Granville grant in 1752 and hastened 
the break up of the Economy at Bethlehem. He 
also took active part in the colonial legislation 
that moved the Indians to the further side of the 
Ohio. The anxieties and privations of these 
proceedings, involving much laborious travel, so 
undermined his health that, at last, in 1762, 
when the new organization was complete, he re- 
turned to Herrnhut. Here he stayed for the rest 
of his life as the actual leader of the group of 
so-called elders, recognized not only by his own, 
but by all Christian groups in Europe, as the 
dominating figure in the work of missions. He 
was continually called into conference by rulers 
and ministries as an expert in matters of colo- 
nial control. During this period of his life he 
produced most of his literary work. His first ef- 
forts were Lehen des Herrn NichLaus Ludwig 
Grafen und Herrn Zinsendorf (three volumes, 
1772-75), and his Idea Fidei Fratrum (Barby, 
1779). His Kursgefasste Historsche Nachricht 
von der . . . Bruederunitdt was published in 
Frankfort in 1774, the Re den an Kinder, in Bar- 
by, 1782 ; Das Wort von Krens and Vergehung 
der Sunde, in Barby, 1791-92. 

Spangenberg’s second wife died at Bethlehem 
in March 1759. He had no surviving children 
from either marriage. He retired from active 
service in 1790, but remained in full strength of 
mind, even though feeble in body, until his death 
in Berthelsdorf. He was buried at Herrnhut. 

[Spangenberg papers in the Moravian archives, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Herrnhut, Saxony (also photo- 
static copies in the Lib. of Cong.) ; manuscript mission 
reports, and diary of the congregation, Bethlehem; K. 
F. Ledderhose, The Life of Augustus Gottlieb Spangen- 
berg (London, 1855) ; Gerhard Reichel, Gottlieb 

Spangenberg (Tubingen, 1906) ; Jeremiah Rissler, Life 
of Spangenberg (Barby, 4 vols., 1794) ; Pubs. South. 
Hist. Asso.f vol. I (1879) ; Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., 
no. 4, 1878, no. I, 1879; A. L. Fries, Records of the 
Moravians in N. C., Pubs. N. C. Hist. Commission (4 
vols,, 1922—30) ; J. T. Hamilton, A Hist. 0/ the Ch. 
Known as the Moravian Ch., Trans. Moravian Hist. 
Soc., vol. VI (1900) ; J. M. Levering, A Hist, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. (1903) ; Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., vols. I, 
III, IV (1876, 1886, 1891).] A.G.R. 

SPANGLER, EDWARD [See Booth, John 
Wilkes, 1838-1865]. 

SPANGLER, HENRY WILSON (Jan. 18, 

1858-Mar. 17, 1912), engineer, educator, author, 
was born at Carlisle, Pa., the son of John Kerr 
and Margaret Ann (Wilson) Spangler. While 
he was attending public school in Carlisle, the 
United States Navy inaugurated the four-year 
course for engineers at the Naval Academy, an- 
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nouncing that twenty-five cadets would be ap- 
pointed annually on competitive examination. 
Spangler, viewing this announcement somewhat 
in the light of a divine dispensation, took the 
examination, passed it, and received his appoint- 
ment to the United States Naval Academy at the 
age of sixteen. His career at the Academy was 
brilliant; his technical aptness led him into ad- 
vanced work in mathematics, and he was grad- 
uated third in the class of cadet engineers in 
1878. 

At that time, it was the practice of the Navy 
to assign young officers to engineering colleges 
as teachers of engineering subjects. Spangler and 
two of his classmates, Ira Nelson Hollis Iq.v.^ 
and Mortimer Elwyn Cooley, were so detailed; 
all three later resigned from the Navy ; and all 
three became noted educators in the field of en- 
gineering. From 1878 to 1889 Spangler retained 
his affiliation with the Navy, rising to the rank 
of assistant engineer, and returning in 1898 for 
service with the rank of chief engineer during 
the Spanish-American War. Meanwhile, on de- 
tached service he was instructor in marine engi- 
neering (1881) and assistant professor of dy- 
namical (mechanical) engineering from 1882 to 
1884 and from 1887 to 1889 at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where in 1889 he was made full 
professor, a merited promotion which had been 
delayed on account of his youth. It was during 
the twenty-three years of service that followed, 
as professor of mechanical engineering, holder 
of the Whitney professorship of dynamical engi- 
neering, and head of the department of mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering, that Spangler 
brought to mature fruition those qualities of 
precision, initiative, leadership, and executive 
ability which he had so ably developed at the 
Naval Academy, and made his noteworthy con- 
tribution to the development of engineering edu- 
cation. 

As an author he published standard textbooks 
on several subjects : Valve-Gears (1890) ; Notes 
on Thermodynamics (1901) ; Elements of Steam 
Engineering (1903), jointly with A. M. Greene, 
Jr., and S. M. Marshall; Graphics (1908) ; Ap- 
lied Thermodynamics (1910); and contributed 
a wealth of papers and reports to technical peri- 
odicals. He maintained membership in the 
Franklin Institute and numerous professional so- 
cieties. As a teacher he was endowed with an 
imposing personality, a quick and brilliant mind, 
a stern sense of discipline, and a scathing con- 
tempt for affectation and pretense. These quali- 
ties, coupled with his genuine regard for ac- 
curate and rigorous teaching, made him feared 
at first and later loved by an admiring student 
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body who manifested their affection through the 
kindly nickname, 'Top.” He was honored with 
membership on the advisory council of the Engi- 
neering Congress of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, 1893, and membership on the jury of 
awards of the Buffalo exposition of 1901. A 
painting of him hangs in the Engineering Build- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Spangler married, Dec. i, 1881, Nannie Jane 
Foreman of Carlisle, Pa., and they had three 
children. He died of heart disease at the age of 
fifty-four, survived by his wife and one son. 

[Who^s Who in America, 1912-13 ; Trans. Am. Soc. 
Mech. Engmcers, vol. XXXIV (1913) ; Science, Mar- 
29, 1912; Old Penn (Univ. of Pa.), Mar. 23, 1912; 
Edgar Marburg, in Engineering Mar. 28, 1912, 

repr. in Proc. Engineers’ Club of Phila., vol. XXIX 
(1912); Puh. Ledger (Phila.), Mar. 19, 1912; Penn- 
sylvanian (Phila.), Mar. 19, 1912; letter from Dean 
Greene : conversations with Univ. of Pa. alumni.] 

F.V.L. 

SPARKS, EDWIN ERLE (July 16, 1860- 
June 15, 1924), college president, historian, was 
born near Newark, Licking County, Ohio. His 
father, Erastus Felton Sparks, a bridge contrac- 
tor and farmer, traced his lineage from a Captain 
Sparks who came to Virginia with the second 
group of colonists sent out by the London Com- 
pany; some of the descendants of this colonist 
emigrated later to the Ohio Valley. His mother, 
Jane Erie (Dodd) Sparks, a well-known evan- 
gelist, was descended from a Virginia family, 
one branch of which moved to Ohio in 1840. 
After his farm boyhood he woi'ked at a variety 
of odd jobs and served as a reporter on a num- 
ber of Ohio newspapers until he acquired enough 
money to go to college. He entered Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio-, after a year 
in the, .preparatory department there, but in 1881 
he transferred to the sophomore class at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, where he re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. in 1884. 

He was assistant in history at Ohio State 
University, 1884-85, and principal in the public 
schools of Portsmouth and Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
1885-90. On Jan. i, 1890, he was married to 
Katharine Cotton of Portsmouth, Ohio, by whom 
he had a daughter. During the next six years he 
held the position of administrative head of the 
preparatory department of the Pennsylvania 
State College at State College, Pa., where he 
also taught history. In 1891 he received the de- 
gree of M.A. from Ohio State University and 
in June 1900 the degree of Ph.D. in history from 
the University of Chicago, where he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty, 1895-1908, rising to a profes- 
sorship of American history in 1904. He was 
also curator of the historical museum, 1905-08, 
and dean of University College, 1905-07. His 
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extension courses in history, an innovation in 
the field of higher education, attracted nation- 
wide attention. In 1908 he was called to the 
presidency of the Pennsylvania State College, a 
position in which he showed marked capacity. 
He expanded the work of the institution both on 
the campus and, by extension service, through- 
out the state, and effected many reforms in the 
interest of educational efficiency and scholastic 
standards. At the same time the faculty of the 
college was enlarged from 114 to 518, and the 
student body increased from 1,147 to 4,316; ten 
new buildings were erected, and the administra- 
tive divisions of the institution were thoroughly 
reorganized. He served for several years on the 
executive council of the American Historical 
Association (1909-12) and was an active mem- 
ber of other historical organizations. In 1920 he 
resigned to devote his time to teaching American 
history, lecturing, and organizing chapters of the 
scholastic honorary society. Phi Kappa Phi. 
Throughout his entire career he displayed rare 
ability as a popular lecturer on historical, scho- 
lastic and administrative topics. Among his pub- 
lications are T epical Reference Lists in Ameri- 
can History (1893); The Expansion of the 
American People (1900) ; The Men Who Made 
the Nation (1901); Formatwe Incidents in 
American Diplomacy (1902) ; The United States 
of America (2 vols., 1904) ; The Capture of Wil- 
liam Johnston (1906); National Development^ 
1877—1885 (1907) ) The English Settlement in 
the Illinois (1907); Worth-While Americans 
(1921) ; and Worth-While Europeans (1923). 

[Who*s Who in America, 1924-25; In Memoriam: 
Edwin Erie Sparks, Pres, of the Pa. State Coll., igo8^ 
igso (1925) ; obituaries in N. Y. Times and Pub. Led- 
ger (Phila.), June 16, 1924 ; papers of E. E. Sparks in 
the Pa. State Coll, lib.] 

SPARKS, JARED (May 10, 1789-Mar. 14, 
1866), editor and historian, was born at Willing- 
ton, Conn., to Eleanor Orcutt, daughter of a 
substantial farmer. The date is found in his 
own “Biographical Memoranda” (Sparks Man- 
uscripts, 141a). In the baptismal records of the 
First Church of Willington, the minister wrote 
“Jared son of [ ] by Elinor Orcut July 

1789,” but crossed out “son of” and wrote “born” 
in the blank space (New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register , Apr. 1913, p. 123; infor- 
mation from Town Clerk of Willington). On 
Dec. 24 of the same year Eleanor Orcutt mar- 
ried Joseph Sparks (Manuscript Vital Statistics, 
Town Clerk’s office, Book B., p. 84), a young 
Willington farmer, and subsequently bore him 
nine children. Local tradition has it that Joseph 
was Jared’s father. His maternal grandmother 
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was something of a poet and local prophetess, and 
his mother a reader of history and philosophy; 
hence we have sufficient biological explanation 
of the boy’s talents, without recourse to other 
theories of his paternity. 

Just before his sixth birthday, when four or 
five younger children were straining the re- 
sources of the Sparks household, Jared was taken 
in charge by a childless uncle and aunt ; and the 
next winter he had his first schooling. With the 
temporarily adopted parents, he emigrated to 
Camden, Washington County, N. Y., in 1800. 
Jared spent so much time helping his shiftless 
uncle, that little opportunity was found for 
schooling; he remembered reading Guthrie’s 
geography while feeding logs into a saw-mill, 
and being greatly interested in Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. Returning to his parents at Willing- 
ton in 1805, he so quickly exhausted the resources 
of the local schools as to be known as “the gen- 
ius.” The young boy became keenly interested in 
astronomy, and observed the comet of 1807 with 
a homemade cross-staff. At the age of eighteen 
he worked as a journeyman carpenter in summer 
and school teacher in winter ; at twenty, he be- 
gan the study of mathematics and Latin with 
the minister at Willington, the Rev. Hubbell 
Loomis, paying in part by shingling the parson’s 
barn. Another nearby minister, the Rev. Abiel 
Abbot, was so favorably impressed with Jared 
as to obtain him a scholarship at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, whither the young man re- 
paired on foot. After two happy and fruitful 
years there, he entered Harvard College in 1811. 
Although several years older than his classmates, 
and forced to work his way. Sparks was a social 
as well as a scholastic success. He was the first 
member of his class to be chosen to the leading 
sophomore society and with two aristocratic 
classmates, John G. Palfrey [q.v.l and William 
H. Eliot, he formed lifelong friendships. In or- 
der to earn money he served during sophomore 
year as a private tutor at Havre de Grace, Md., 
where he witnessed the plundering of the town 
by Admiral Cockburn’s expedition. His em- 
ployer wished him to establish a private school ; 
but he returned to Harvard, joined the Phi Beta 
Kappa, won the Bowdoin prize with an essay on 
Newton which was regarded as setting a new 
high mark for undergraduate work, and delivered 
a commencement part at his graduation in 1815. 
Jared Sparks loved people, his zest for improve- 
ment was combined with delightful social quali- 
ties, and in whatever community he found him- 
self, from earliest youth, he took a leading part 
and made devoted friends. 

Essentially roving and adventurous in dispo- 
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sition, the young graduate from rustic Connecti- 
cut longed to explore Africa. The travels of 
Mungo Park and of John Ledyard {.q.vJ] fasci- 
nated him ; in college he was already planning to 
cross the Sahara, visit the mysterious city of 
Timbuktu, sail down the Niger, and circumnavi- 
gate Africa. It is true that after graduating he 
conventionally took up the study of divinity, but 
this may have been in the hope of reaching the 
Dark Continent as a missionary; for in 1816 he 
offered his services to the African Society of 
London. They were not encouraging; and dur- 
ing the two years 1817-19, Sparks served as sci- 
ence tutor at Harvard while studying at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, and for a short period ed- 
iting the North American Review. Although 
brought up a Calvinist, he yielded to the Unita- 
rian influences at Harvard. On completing his 
studies and taking a master’s degree, the young 
man received three offers : a comfortable parish 
in Boston, a professorship at a small college, and 
the pulpit of the First Independent Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Baltimore. The last appealed to his 
adventurous nature; and the famous ordination 
sermon of William Ellery Channing \_q.v.’] when 
Sparks was installed at Baltimore (May 5, 1819) , 
made that occasion the “Pentecost of American 
Unitarianism.” Sparks flung himself with youth- 
ful energy into his pastoral duties, and created 
new ones. Regarding himself as an apostle of 
liberal Christianity to the South, he engaged in 
pamphlet controversy with conservatives, and 
launched sundry schemes for religious propa- 
ganda and publication. His love of travel was 
gratified by invitations to preach in Southern 
cities as far as Savannah ; and for a year, as chap- 
lain to the House, he was much in Washington. 
But the ministry was never more than a stepping- 
stone for Sparks : in April 1823, greatly to the 
regret of his congregation, he resigned. 

It so happened that Edward Everett, editor of 
the North American Review, was at odds with 
the “association of gentlemen” who owned it. 
Sparks first proposed to move the Rezdew to 
Philadelphia, and let Everett start a rival peri- 
odical in Boston (Manuscript Diary, 1823-26, 
p. 12) ; but Everett’s restless ambition turned 
elsewhere. Sparks then purchased the Review on 
credit for about $10,000, and edited it for six 
years, when he sold it for almost double the 
amount. Under his vigorous management the 
North American shook off the dilettante flavor of 
its youth, and became an equal to the great Eng- 
lish and French reviews, remarkable for the qual- 
ity and range, both geographical and intellec- 
tual, of its articles. The editor even subscribed 
to South American newspapers, and learned 
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Spanish in order to keep his readers in touch 
with Latin-American affairs; and he was con- 
stantly thinking up desirable subjects for arti- 
cles, and getting them written. Sparks became a 
leading social and literary figure in the Boston 
group that revolved about Prescott, Ticknor, the 
Eliots, and the Everetts; and The Life of John 
Ledyard (1828), republished in England, and 
soon translated into German, gave him an inde- 
pendent literary reputation. The portraits of him 
by Rembrandt Peak (1826), Gilbert Stuart 
(1828), and Thomas Sully (1831), show him 
to have been remarkably handsome, with dark 
curly hair, brown eyes, and a Roman nose ; ro- 
bust in physique; and having the general air of 
an intelligent and alert aristocrat. His tastes, 
however, remained simple; he made no conceal- 
ment of his humble origin, and kept in touch with 
childhood friends. 

In the meantime Sparks had begun what was 
destined to be his greatest life work, the publi- 
cation of the writings of George Washington. 
Justice Bushrod Washington, the owner of the 
Washington manuscripts, was won over by an 
offer to share the profits, through the friendly 
mediation of Chief Justice Marshall, who also 
consented to take an equal share, twenty-five per 
cent., with the owner (Bassett, post, p. 80). In 
January 1827, Sparks found himself alone at 
Mount Vernon with the manuscripts. An exam- 
ination of them extending over three months 
showed that years would be required for the un- 
dertaking; and with the owner’s consent, Sparks 
carried off the entire collection, eight large 
boxes, picking up on the way to Boston a box of 
diplomatic correspondence from the Department 
of State, and the Gates manuscripts from the New 
York Historical Society (Manuscript Journal, 
June 14, 1827). Not content with these, he 
searched or caused to be searched public and pri- 
vate archives for material, questioned survivors 
of the Revolution, visited and mapped historic 
sites. In 1830, for instance, he followed Arnold’s 
route to Quebec. The first of the twelve volumes 
of The Writings of George Washington to be 
published (vol. II) appeared in 1834 and the last 
(vol. I, containing the biography) in 1837. In 
the meantime Sparks had become so enthusiastic 
over the literary possibilities of the Revolution- 
ary period, as to begin and partially to complete 
several parallel publications. These included 
The Life of Gomerneur Morris (3 vols., 1832), 
The Works of Benjamin Franklin (10 vols., 
1836-40), The Library of American Biography 
(first series, 10 vols., 1834-38) , to which he him- 
self contributed several lives, and The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution (12 
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vols., 1829-30). In order to obtain material for 
this last work he visited Europe in 1828-29, and 
spent several months copying documents in the 
archives of England and France, which he was 
probably the first American to enter. He was also 
a pioneer purchaser and collector of manuscript 
Americana. From 1837 to 1840 Sparks served 
on the Massachusetts Board of Education; but 
he took slight interest in politics and held no 
other public office. 

Only by knowing the paucity and poverty of 
printed material on the American Revolution be- 
fore 1830 can one realize the debt that American 
history owes to Sparks. All his work except that 
on the Diplomatic Correspondence was done on 
his own responsibility, and at his own risk, with- 
out subsidies or grants or a wealthy patron. The 
result proved that Sparks knew his public. These 
formidable sets of printed letters and documents 
sold to such an extent as to make a handsome 
profit for all concerned; and they were a boon 
to students and writers of history for the next 
fifty years. Yet Sparks’s editorial methods were 
very bad ; for he treated historical documents as 
if they had been articles or reviews submitted 
to the North American, using the editorial blue 
pencil freely. He made omissions without indi- 
cating them, standardized spelling and capitali- 
zation, and undertook to improve Washington’s 
English. These methods are partly explained by 
Sparks’s editorial experience, partly by his sense 
of social responsibility. He approached history 
as a gentleman in the “era of good feeling,” 
rather than a scientific historian, resolved to tell 
the truth however unpalatable. He wished to 
spare the feelings of great men’s descendants, and 
of those who lent him documents. Justice Wash- 
ington enjoined him “to avoid giving offence to 
the writers [of letters to Washington], or their 
famileis [sic'], by publishing any which have a 
reference to the state of parties, and alluding to 
particular indeviduals [.ric] by name” ; to which 
Sparks replied, “I am fully aware of the delicacy 
you mention, and trust my judgment will guard 
me against any indiscretion” (Apr. 9, 17, 1827, 
Sparks Manuscripts; Adams, post, II, 15)- Ob- 
serving that Washington in his old age complete- 
ly rewrote his early letters, Sparks felt obliged 
to touch up later letters when they appeared to 
need it ; and usually he had only the rough draft, 
not the letter actually sent, to work from. The 
harsh and hasty criticism of men and measures, 
in which the harassed General sometimes in- 
dulged, especially those that might arouse sec- 
tional animosities. Sparks thought best to gloss 
over or omit; but no sectional bias was shown 
in the omissions. Similarly, a strong secession 
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passage was deleted from a letter of Gouverneur 
Morris, published in the critical year 1832. 
With Lord Aberdeen, who gained him access to 
the Public Record Office, Sparks had a gentle- 
man’s understanding that nothing would be pub- 
lished from that source tending to revive angry 
feelings between the two countries ; and the same 
reticence was applied to documents from the 
French archives that might injure the traditional 
friendship (Justin Winsor, Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America, VIII, 1889, P- 4^4) • It 
was customary, in his day, to edit very freely the 
letters of literary and historical figures before 
publication; and neither the English nor the 
American public had acquired a taste for seeing 
their heroes in the buff. Thus, in editing The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin, Sparks omitted 
the famous definition of chastity, and all other 
matters of the sort. But Sparks’s carelessness 
respecting the Washington manuscripts is in- 
excusable. When George Corbin Washington, 
Justice Washington’s heir, sold the ^'public” pa- 
pers of the General to the United States, he 
allowed Sparks to keep ‘^a few autographs” 
(Sparks’s acknowledgment to G. C. Washing- 
ton, Aug. 16, 1837, Sparks Manuscripts) of the 
'^private” papers, and from these Sparks tore out 
and gave away leaves to friends who desired a 
specimen of the great man’s handwriting (J. C. 
Fitzpatrick, George Washington Himself, I933> 
p. 529 ; The Diaries of George Washington, 1925, 
vol. I, 211; IV, 295; Ellis, post, p. 254). It is 
not fair, however, to blame all cases of missing 
Washington manuscripts on Sparks, for Justice 
Washington gave away some of the diaries, 
and G. C. Washington mentions in a letter to 
Sparks (Dec. 27, 1848, Sparks Manuscripts) 
''some few unimportant autographs presented 
to friends.” 

These fifteen years (1823-38) of intense ac- 
tivity enlarged Sparks’s circle of friends, brought 
him fame and money, and the opportunity for a 
change of occupation. On Oct. 16, 1832, he mar- 
ried Frances Anne Allen of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
and brought her to live in the historic Craigie 
House at Cambridge. She died in 1835, but he 
continued to reside at Cambridge, and in 1838 
was offered the Whig nomination for Congress 
from that district. This he declined in favor of 
the McLean Professorship of Ancient and Mod- 
ern History at Harvard, with a salary of $2,000 ; 
he had earlier declined the Alford Professorship 
of Philosophy. His first course, on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, began in March 1839; and on 
May 21 he married an heiress twenty years his 
junior, Mary Crowninshield Silsbee, daughter 
of Senator Nathaniel Silsbee of Salem, and 
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brought her to live in a large house near the Col- 
lege Yard. Sparks was the first professor of his- 
tory other than ecclesiastical in any university 
of the United States; and in the conditions that 
he laid down for accepting the chair, he showed 
prophetic insight into the form that history teach- 
ing was to assume in American universities fifty 
years later (Adams, II, 372-75). He proposed 
to discard recitations on set textbooks for the 
upper classes, to instruct by lectures, assigned 
reading, and essays; he insisted that he should 
"not at any time be called on to instruct in any 
other branch than that of history,” and that he 
should not be expected to reside and lecture more 
than four months in the year. These conditions, 
which would be liberal even today, were accept- 
ed by the College Corporation. Sparks organ- 
ized a department of history, using young grad- 
uates of no special training to teach the younger 
students out of textbooks, while he lectured to 
the upper classes and to law students, mostly on 
American, but occasionally on Greek, history. He 
seems to have impressed rather than interested 
the students ; and although we find him lecturing 
on “the nature of historical evidence, and the 
rules of historical composition,” he trained no 
disciples, and his professorship proved to be a 
false dawn for modern history in American uni- 
versities. It was on one of his long absences to 
search European archives and collections, in 
1841, that Sparks discovered the copy of D’An- 
ville’s map marked by Franklin, which subse- 
quently figured in the “Battle of the Maps” that 
followed the Webster- Ashburton negotiations 
(Adams, II, 393-413). At that time Sparks was 
making researches for a “formidable history of 
the American Revolution” (Adams, II, 378) 
which was never completed. On returning to 
America he did much lyceum and other public 
lecturing, at New York and elsewhere, when not 
in residence at Cambridge. The stenographic 
reports of one of these courses, in the New York 
Herald, Nov. 8-Dec. 19, 1841, show that Sparks 
without sacrificing dignity was a lively and en- 
tertaining lecturer. 

On Feb. l, 1849, Sparks was chosen by the 
governing boards, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. His election was welcomed by the students 
as a return to the “Augustan Age” of Kirkland 
after the asperities of the Quincy and the inani- 
ties of the Everett administrations. Quite unex- 
pectedly, Sparks attacked the elective system of 
studies in his inaugural address, which Professor 
Longfellow considered “very substantial, but ret- 
rograde.” His object appears to have been to 
substitute definite alternative programs for in- 
discriminate groupings of course units ; but the 
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result was reaction toward the rigidly prescribed 
course, with recitation sections determined by 
alphabet rather than proficiency, that had pre- 
vailed at Harvard before the reforms associated 
with George Ticknor Although he en- 

couraged a greater use of lectures in instruction, 
notably in the case of Louis Agassiz [,q.v.~\ and 
of two young scholars, Josiah P. Cooke and 
Francis J. Child [_qq,v.'], who owed their first 
professorial appointments to him, the McLean 
chair of history remained vacant; Professor 
Sparks’s promising historical program became 
President Sparks’s first victim. The Harvard 
Observatory, the only research unit of the Uni- 
versity at that time, was furthered by his influ- 
ence, and he had the satisfaction of seeing its new 
plant completed. Sparks was unhappy in the 
presidential office. By delegating petty discipli- 
nary duties to a lower official he had hoped to find 
leisure for literary pursuits ; and he did manage 
to finish his Correspondence of the American 
Revolution (4 vols., 1853) and to reply vigorous- 
ly to Lord Mahon’s strictures on his editorial 
methods. But new duties arose to fill up the time 
saved ; and, fearing to become completely bogged 
in administrative routine, he resigned early in 

1853. 

Except for a year in Europe ( 1857-58) where 
he was much entertained, and had the pleasure 
of meeting David Livingstone, and reviving the 
African dreams of his youth. Sparks passed the 
remainder of his life quietly at Cambridge. For 
ten years he continued to collect material for his 
projected history of the Revolution, but nothing 
was written. Time slipped away rapidly and 
pleasantly with old friends and new, summer 
travels with wife and children, and answering 
the questions of correspondents. One gathers 
that the role of sage was not uncongenial to 
Sparks. He died of pneumonia at Cambridge on 
Mar. 14, 1866, and was survived by his widow, 
one son, and three daughters. 

On account of Sparks’s faulty editorial meth- 
ods, no one of his documentary collections can 
be regarded as definitive, although every one 
was editio princeps. He has an assured place 
as an explorer and producer of American his- 
tory. His energetic search for original docu- 
ments, skill in selecting and annotating them, and 
success in getting them published, gave the 
American public a new conception of their his- 
tory, and provided a host of writers with mate- 
rial. The fruits of his original or editorial la- 
bors amounted to over one hundred volumes. If 
Sparks dressed his subject with too much formal 
dignity, it was because she was young, and fron- 
tier manners would not have recommended her 
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to the family of Clio. His significance lies in the 
fact that he did obtain that recognition for Amer- 
ican history. 

[H. B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared 
Sparks (2 vols., 1893) is the official biography based on 
Sparks’s own papers. ^ Important appraisals of Sparks’s 
work are in Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical Hist, 
of America, VIII (1889), 416-24, and J. S. Bassett, 
The Middle Group of American Historians (1917), Ch. 
II. Bassett printed some Correspondence of George 
Bancroft and Jared Sparks, which throws light on his 
editorial methods, in Smith College Studies in History, 
II (1917), no. 2. The best memoirs by contemporaries 
are those of G. E. Ellis, in Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 
X (1869), 2 1 1-3 10 ; of Brantz Mayer, Memoir of Jared 
Sparks, LL.D. (1867) ; and of A. P. Peabody, in Har- 
vard Graduates Whom I Have ICnown (1890). See also 
Ephraim Emerton, “History,” in S. E. Morison, The 
Development of Harvard Univ. (1930). The pamphlet 
controversies with Lord Mahon and others are covered 
by the Adams biography and the Ellis memoir. The 
Sparks MSS. are in the Harvard Coll. Lib.; there is 
a brief calendar of the historical MSS. by Justin Win- 
sor in Harvard Univ. Lib. Bibliographical Contributions, 
no. 22 (1889) J but this does not include the several 
thousand pieces of private correspondence, journals, 
accounts, and other MSS. referring to Sparks’s life, 
which were used by Adams and Bassett. These have 
been card-catalogued. The Peale portrait and several 
photographs of Sparks are owned by Harvard; the 
photographs of the Stuart and^ Sully portraits, owned by 
descendants, are in Adams’ biography.] 3^ 

SPARKS, WILLIAM ANDREW JACK- 

SON (Nov. 19, i828--May 7, 1904), lawyer, 
congressman, and commissioner of the General 
Land Office, was born near New Albany, Har- 
rison County, Ind., the youngest of ten children 
of Baxter and Elizabeth (Gwin) Sparks. His 
ancestors on both sides were English and early 
settlers in Virginia; his parents had moved to 
Harrison County about 1805 when William 
was seven they moved again, settling in Ma- 
coupin County, 111 . In 1840 the father died but 
William was allowed to continue his schooling 
in a nearby log house during the winter months. 
The death of his mother, when he was fifteen, 
forced him to seek employment on a neighboring 
farm. For several years he worked by day and 
spent his evenings in study; then he turned to 
teaching school. By 1847 he had saved enough 
of his earnings to enter McKendree College at 
Lebanon, 111 ., where he graduated in 1850. After 
studying law in the office of Sidney Breese Iq.v.] 
at Carlyle, 111 ., he was admitted to the bar in 
1851 and immediately began practice. In 1853 
he was appointed receiver in the federal land 
office at Edwardsville, 111. Characteristic of him 
is the story that upon the discovery of an ap- 
parent error of three dollars in his accounts, 
when he relinquished his receivership after three 
years, he journeyed to Washington by stage, 
compelled a re-examination of his books, and 
had them found exactly correct. While at Ed- 
wardsville, Apr. 16, 1855, he married Julia E. 
Parker. 
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After resuming his law practice at Carlyle he 
served in the lower house of the legislature 
(1856-58), and in 1863, tipon the death of J. M. 
Rodgers, succeeded him in the state Senate. He 
presided at many Democratic state conventions 
and was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1868 and 1884. Meanwhile, in 
1874, he was elected to Congress from a district 
regarded as Republican and was returned for 
three successive terms. In 1882 his district is 
said to have been gerrymandered and he declined 
to seek renomination. In the House he served 
on the Appropriations Committee and was later 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He was known as a “Jacksonian’’ Democrat with 
a contempt for Civil Service. Being an able 
speaker, he took a prominent part in discussions, 
especially those on the tariff, currency, and mil- 
itary affairs. He was a strong advocate of gov- 
ernment regulation of the railroads. He became 
excited in debate, and at one time a physical 
encounter between Sparks and Representative 
James B. Weaver was narrowly averted (Con- 
gressional Record, Dec. 21, 22, 1880). 

After Mar. 3, 1883, Sparks returned to Carlyle 
and developed a wide reputation as a jury law- 
yer. He had built up a “liberal fortune” when 
on Mar. 26, 1885, President Cleveland appointed 
him commissioner of the General Land Office. 
In this position he performed his most notable 
public service. Public opinion had come to feel 
that the Land Office was dominated by the land- 
grant railroads, syndicates, speculators, and cat- 
tle barons, to the detriment of actual settlers; 
moreover the Land Office was handicapped by 
considerable arrears of work. To aid him in his 
new duties Sparks had pugnacious honesty, good 
health, legal training, and an independent in- 
come. His attempts to reform the land service 
began with special reports on urgent cases, and 
his famous “April 3rd” order (Apr. 3, 1885; see 
his Report for 1886, p. 43) withheld the issue of 
patents for certain regions. He abolished the 
special privileges of the land lawyers of Wash- 
ington. His thoroughly able reports of 1885, 
1886, and 1887 set forth needed changes in land 
laws with cogent reasons therefor. He was 
stanchly supported by President Cleveland and 
Secretary L. Q. C. Lamar iq.v,'}, though Con- 
gress and the partisan press proved extremely 
hostile. As the result of a dispute with the Sec- 
retary regarding a railroad case, however, Sparks 
tendered his resignation, Nov. 15, 1887, which 
the President accepted, while expressing cordial 
sympathy with his accomplishments. 

After a trip abroad. Sparks again practised 
law at Carlyle until about 1900, when he moved 
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to St. Louis, where he died. He was taken to 
Carlyle for burial in St, Mary’s Catholic Ceme- 
tery. He left no children. 

[Biog, Dir, Am. Cong. (1928) ; Ann. Reports of the 
Commissioner of the Gen. Land Office, 1885, 1886, 1887 ; 
Copp*s Land Owner, 1885—87 ; Centennial McKendree 
Coll, with St. Clair County Hist. (1928) ; N. Y. Trib- 
une, Index, 1885—87 ; files of N. F. Tribune and N. Y. 
Times ; N. Y . Tribune, Mar. 25, 1885 J Washington Post, 
Nov. 12, 13, 16, 17, 1887 ; St. Louis and Carlyle papers, 
May, 1904.] H.H.D. 

SPARROW, WILLIAM (Mar. 12, i8oi-Jan. 
17, 1874), Episcopal clergyman, educator, was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., the son of Samuel 
and Mary (Roe) Sparrow. His father’s family 
had gone to Ireland from England in the time of 
Cromwell and settled in County Wexford. Be- 
cause of participation in the rebellion of 1798, 
Samuel Sparrow had been obliged to leave his 
native land. He found refuge in Massachusetts, 
but in 1805 was permitted to return to Ireland, 
where his oldest son, William, was brought up 
in the home of his grandfather, William Spar- 
row, at Gorey. With a view to entering Trinity 
College, Dublin, he acquired an excellent clas- 
sical education, but in 1816 his grandfather died 
and the following year William returned to the 
United States with his parents, who established 
themselves in Utica, N. Y. Here, in a competi- 
tive examination, he won a position as classical 
teacher in the academy. In 1819 he entered Co- 
lumbia College, and apparently pursued studies 
there for two years. In the meantime his fam- 
ily moved to Huron County, Ohio, where his 
mother died in 1821, and whither he himself went 
the next year. 

In Ohio he became associated with pioneer 
educational enterprises, especially with those ini- 
tiated by Bishop Philander Chase [q.v.'], whose 
wife’s sister, Frances Greenleaf, daughter of 
Duncan and Susannah (Greenleaf) Ingraham, 
he married on Feb. 13, 1827. He first taught in 
the school at Worthington conducted by Bishop 
Chase’s son and later in Cincinnati College, of 
which the Bishop was president. In November 
1824, Miami University opened its doors with 
Rev. Robert H. Bishop as president and William 
Sparrow as professor of languages, both having 
been elected on July 6 preceding (The Diamond 
Anniversary Volume . . . 1824—1899, n.d., p. 80). 
The following year, however. Bishop Chase per- 
suaded Sparrow that his duty to the Episcopal 
Church, in which he was about to take orders, 
required him to sacrifice his opportunity at Miami 
and assist in establishing a theological seminary. 
The school was opened on the Bishop’s farm at 
Worthington, and upon his arrival Sparrow be- 
came principal and chief teacher. On June 7, 
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1826, he was ordained deacon and four days later 
was advanced to the priesthood. From the start 
the most of the work in the seminary was prepar- 
atory and colleg-iate, and out of it developed Ken- 
yon College and Gambier Theological Seminary, 
Gambier, Ohio, whither the institution was 
moved in June 1828. Although Bishop Chase by 
virtue of his office was head of the institution, 
Sparrow, as vice-president, was its administra- 
tor. Interference by the former led to a contro- 
versy between him and the faculty and, in 1831, 
to his resignation as bishop. Changes in the or- 
ganization of the institution, brought about by 
Bishop Charles P, Mcllvaine in 1840, led 

Sparrow to accept a professorship in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, Alexandria, in 
1841. 

For more than ten years he had been a leading 
educator and official in the diocese of Ohio; now 
for thirty-three years he was to have a quieter 
but no less influential career in Virginia. Twice, 
in 1844 a-nd in 1851, he was asked to return to 
Kenyon as president, but declined; he was also 
called to important churches in Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Richmond, and Baltimore. His teaching in 
the Seminary, of which he was soon made dean, 
was chiefly in the field of theology and Christian 
evidences. He had great gifts as a teacher and 
his work was characterized by breadth of mind 
and the spirit embodied in his own advice to 
others : ^'Seek the truth ; come whence it may, 
cost what it wiir' (Goodwin, post, p. 601). He 
was repeatedly a delegate to the ffiocesan Con- 
vention, and was regarded as one of the strongest 
representatives intellectually of the evangelical 
Low Churchmen. He died suddenly in the First 
National Bank of Alexandria, where he had gone 
to cash a check. His wife had died in the previ- 
ous year ; they had ten children. 

IThe Gen, Cat. of Miami Univ . . . . j^op-jpop (n.d.) • 
G. F. Smythe, Kenyon Coll.: Its First Century (1924) • 
A. R. Goodwin, Mist, of the Theolog. Sem. in Va. vol. 

I (1923) ; Cornelius Walker, The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Rev. William Sparrow, D.D. (1876) • J E. 
Greenleaf, of the Greenleaf Family (’1806) • 

The Sou. Rev., July 1876.] jj ^ g 

SPAULDING, ELBRIDGE GERRY (Feb. 
24, 1809-May 5, 1897), a substantial banker of 
Buffalo, N. Y., acquired the sobriquet “father of 
the g^reenbacks’^ during’ a brief period of service 
in the House of Representatives. He was born 
in Ca3mga County, N. Y., whither his parents, 
Edward and Mehitable (Goodrich) Spaulding, 
had gone from New England as pioneers. His 
ancestor, Edward Spalding, had established the 
name in Massachusetts Bay by 1640. Spaulding 
studied law in offices at Batavia, Attica, and Buf- 
falo, and began practice in Buffalo in the middle 
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thirties. He was immediately successful in his 
profession, and was actively concerned in the de- 
velopment of the city, handling business connect- 
ed with its harbor, its sewage system, its gas 
works, and the enlargement of the Erie ran^i 
He married. Sept. 5, 1837, Jane Antoinette Rich,' 
the daughter of an Attica banker, and in due 
course brought to Buffalo the Farmers’ & Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Batavia. He served as mayor 
(1847), as assemblyman (1848), and as state 
treasurer (1853). 

Spaulding's national career began with his 
election, as a Whig, to the Thirty-first Congress 
(1849-51). He declined reelection, returning to 
his banking business, in which he laid the foun- 
dation of a large fortune. Turning Republican, 
he went again to Congress in 1859, sat on the 
Congressional Executive Committee, and had 
some part in the peace negotiations that attempt- 
ed to avert the Civil War. Reelected in i860, he 
found himself in the Thirty-seventh Congress a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and one of its sub-committee of three in charge 
of the problem of war loans. In the summer of 
1861 the United States Treasury was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, with receipts from taxes 
inadequate and with the credit of the government 
too uncertain for the favorable placement of 
loans. Currency was scarce and in unusual de- 
mand, and on Monday, Dec. 30, 1861, the New 
York banks suspended specie payments (D. C. 
Barrett, The Greenbacks and Resumption of Spe- 
cie Payments, 1862-1879, 1931, p. 14). On the 
same day Spaulding introduced into the House of 
Representatives a bill for the issuance of legal- 
tender treasury notes payable on demand (Con- 
gressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 181 ) . “The 

bill before us is a war measure " he stated in 

debate upon his proposal; “We were never in 
greater peril than at this moment . , . the Treas- 
ury must be supplied from some source, or the 
Government must stop payment in a very few 
days (Ibid., p. 523 f., Jan. 28, 1862). He took 
pride in the resulting law of Feb. 25, 1862, au- 
thorizing the issuance of the legal-tender notes, 
or greenbacks, to the amount of $150,000,000. As 
financial needs became more pressing, there was 
a second authorization of $150,000,000 in July 
1862; and before the Thirty-seventh Congress 
^pired, on Mar. 3, 1863, another $150,000,000 
had been made available. Spaulding called him- 
self “a somewhat prominent though humble actor 
in originating and maturing" the law. Its legal- 
tender feature was distasteful to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and to the banks, and was accepted 
only as a measure of desperation. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens lq.v.1, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
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and Means, gave it his support, however, and in 
the Senate John Sherman and Charles Sumner 
[qq.vJ] supported it. 

This was Spaulding’s only important work in 
Congress, and with it his political career came to 
an end. He was thenceforth content to be a be- 
nevolent local magnate. He brought his bank into 
the national banking system in 1864 as the Farm- 
ers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank of Buffalo, 
and managed it until, late in his life, he turned 
it over to his son. After his return from Wash- 
ington he compiled a volume published in 1869 
under the title, A Resource of War — The Credit 
of the Government Made Immediately Available: 
History of the Legal Tender Paper Money Is- 
sued during the Great Rebellion: Being a Loan 
without Interest and a National Currency, In 
1875 he decorated a Buffalo park with a monu- 
ment to the Spauldings, some of them his fore- 
bears, who fought at Bunker Hill. He was three 
times married; after the death of his first wife, 
Jane Rich, in 1841, he married. Sept. 5, 1842, 
Nancy Selden Strong, who died May 4, 1852, 
leaving two sons and a daughter ; two years later. 
May 2, 1854, he married Delia (Strong) Rob- 
inson, sister of his second wife. There were no 
children by the first and third marriages. 

[C. W. Spalding, The Spalding MemoHal: A Geneal. 
Hist, of Edward Spalding . . . and His Descendants 
(1897), p^. 395, which gives Spaulding's name a spelling 
that he aid not follow; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
World (N. Y.), May 6, 1897 ; Buffalo Commercial, May 
5,1897.] F.L.P. 

SPAULDING, LEVI (Aug. 22, lypi-June 18, 
1873), missionary, was born in Jaffrey, N. H., 
the son of Phineas and Elizabeth (Bailey) 
Spaulding, and a descendant of Edward Spauld- 
ing (or Spalding) who was in Massachusetts be- 
fore 1640. Levi received his early education from 
the Rev. John Sabin of Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1815- 
Having decided during his senior year to enter 
the Christian ministry, he proceeded to Andover 
Theological Seminary, was graduated in 1818, 
and on Nov. 18 of that year was ordained by a 
Congregational Council at Salem, Mass. On 
Dec. 10, at Antrim, N. H., he was married to 
Mary, daughter of Samuel and Zebiah Warren 
Christie of that town. Under appointment of die 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, he and his wife, in company with 
others designated for the India service, sailed 
from Boston, June 8, 1819, on the brig Indus, 
bound for Calcutta around the Cape of Good 
Hope. The ship arrived at Calcutta Oct. 19, 
whence the party took passage on Nov. 10 for 
Ceylon, finally reaching their destination, Jaff- 
napatem (Jaffna), Ceylon, on Feb. 18, 1820. The 
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following June they settled at Uduvil Oodoo- 
ville), a new station five miles from Jaffna. Ex- 
cept for residence in nearby Manepay, Aug. 25, 
1821, to Aug. 25, 1828, and in Tellippallai, until 
Mar. 8, 1833, Uduvil was the permanent base of 
Spaulding’s work until his death. He remained 
longer in active foreign service than had any 
other missionary sent out by the Board. Only 
once did he and his wife return on furlough to 
America. Coming home late in 1844 they were 
back again in Uduvil before the end of March 

1847- 

Spaulding distinguished himself as an educa- 
tor and a Tamil linguist, in addition to faithful 
and effective service otherwise. At Manepay he 
received in 1823 his first convert to the Chris- 
tian faith. There also he took charge of the Mis- 
sion’s Female Boarding School, transferred tem- 
porarily (1825--28) from Uduvil. At Tellippal- 
lai he conducted the boys’ preparatory school 
which was united in 1832 with the Mission’s 
seminary at Vaddukkoddai (Batticotta, in the 
old records). At Uduvil he was in charge of the 
church, the schools, and evangelistic work among 
the villages. Early in 1834, he made a two 
months’ tour of southernmost India, commis- 
sioned to investigate a continental region for the 
extension of the Mission’s Tamil work. The im- 
portant Madura Mission was the ultimate out- 
come. Toward the close of 1838 he began a sig- 
nificant service as translator, reviser, proof-read- 
er, and tract and hymn writer. He prepared in 
Tamil more than twenty tracts and composed 
many of the choicest vernacular hymns. He com- 
piled a Bible history and translated Pilgrimis 
Progress. For the sake, incidentally, of ‘^settling” 
the orthography and the definition of Tamil 
terms, he compiled a Tamil dictionary and the 
revised and enlarged English-Tamil Dictionary 
(1852). He was one of the commission, from 
1847, the Scriptures published by the Bible 
Society, in Madras, being largely responsible 
for making the Tamil Bible “idiomatic and ac- 
ceptable” {Missionary Herald, September 1849, 
p. 309) ; from 1865 to 1871 he served as a re- 
viser of the Tamil Old Testament. He is de- 
scribed as “a shrewd man, a man of humor, ut- 
terly unostentatious, and quietly industrious” 
{Ibid., October 1873, P- 3^8) . He died in Uduvil, 
survived until Oct. 28, 1874, by his wife. They 
had two daughters and a son. 

[Spaulding's journal, letters, and reports are scattered 
tiirough The PanopUst and Missionary Herald, wMch 
in 1820 became the Missionary Herald. For other biog. 
material, see C. W. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial: 
A Geneal. Hist, of Edward Spalding and His Descend- 
ants (1897) ; Gen. Cat. Theological Sem., Andover, 
Mass., 1808-1908 (n.d.) ; Memoirs of Am, Missionr 
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aries (1833) ; H. O. Dwight and others, The Encyc. of 
Missions {1904).] J. C.A. 

SPAULDING, OLIVER LYMAN (Aug. 2, 
1833-JuIy 30, 1922), soldier and civil official, 
was born in Jaffrey, N. H., the son of Lyman 
and Susan (Marshall) Spaulding. He was sev- 
enth in descent from Edward Spalding, who set- 
tled in Braintree, Mass., before 1640; his grand- 
father was a brother of Levi Spaulding iq.v.']. 
Oliver attended local elementary schools, and the 
Melville Academy in Jaffrey. In 1851 the family 
moved to Medina, Mich., and he received further 
education at Oberlin College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1855. After teaching school in Medina 
and reading law for two years, he moved, in 1857, 
to St Johns, Clinton County, a new village just 
being laid out. There he studied in the law office 
of James W. Ransom and in 1858 was admitted 
to the bar. That same year he was elected a re- 
gent of the University of Michigan for a term 
of six years. 

He entered the Union army in 1862 as cap- 
tain in the 23rd Michigan Infantry, and passed 
through the intermediate grades to that of colonel 
(Apr. 16, 1864). With his regiment he took part 
in the Atlanta campaign, the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville, the capture of Fort Anderson, 
N. C., and the advance from Wilmington to 
Goldsboro and Raleigh, N. C. Toward the close 
of the war he commanded his brigade, and was 
mustered out in 1865 as colonel and brevet brig- 
adier-general. 

He then returned to St. Johns and to the prac- 
tice of law. From 1867 to 1870 he was secretary 
of state of Michigan. In 1871 he declined ap- 
pointment as federal judge in Utah; but in 1875 
he accepted appointment as special agent of the 
Treasury at Detroit. This office he held most of 
the time until 1890, retaining his residence in 
St. Johns and his legal connections there. For 
one term, 1881-83, he represented his home dis- 
trict in Congress. For the greater part of 1883 
he was chairman of a commission appointed to 
investigate the workings of the Hawaiian reci- 
procity treaty, a task which involved a visit to 
Honolulu and to other places in the Islands, then 
not at all easy of access. As special agent of 
the Treasury his duties included not only the or- 
dinary inspections of his own district, which ex- 
tended from Marquette to Rochester, but special 
investigations of customs and immigration mat- 
ters from New York to San Francisco. From 
1890 to 1893, and again from 1897 to 1903, he 
was assistant secretary of the Treasury, having 
supervision of Customs, Revenue Cutter, Marine 
Hospital, Life Saving and Immigration services, 
and the Seal Islands. He was charged also with 
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the special arrangements for handling customs 
affairs at the World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, and developed procedure which has 
served as precedent at subsequent expositions. 
He was president of the fii'st Customs Congress 
of the American Republics, held in New York 
in January 1903. In that year he resigned as 
assistant secretary by reason of ill health, but 
continued to reside in Washington until his 
death, serving as special agent of the Treasury 
there until continued ill health forced his com- 
plete retirement. 

He was regarded as the leading authority in 
the country on customs law and administration, 
and until he finally relinquished his residence in 
Michigan, was one of the leaders of the bar of 
the state. In politics he was a Republican, and 
when not in public office was active in Michigan 
political affairs. For several years he was chair- 
man of the Republican state committee. He was 
an active Mason, and served as grand master 
of the Michigan Grand Lodge and Grand Com- 
mander of the Michigan Knights Templars. He 
was a communicant of St. John's Episcopal 
Church in St. Johns, and for nearly twenty-five 
years was senior warden. He married, May 29, 
1856, Mary Jane Mead of Flillsdale, Mich., who 
died the next year, and on Apr. 12, 1859, he mar- 
ried her sister, Martha Minerva, who died in 
1861 ; the following year, Aug. 12, he married 
Mary Cecilia, daughter of John Swegles, one of 
the leading figures in Michigan affairs and 
founder of the village of St. Johns. Spaulding 
died at his home in Georgetown, D. C., survived 
by his wife, four sons, and a daughter. 

[C. W. Spalding, The Spalding Memorial: A Genea- 
logical Hist, of Edward Spalding . . . and His De- 
scendants (1897) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Who's 
Who in America, 1 922-23; Washington Post, Aug. i, 
1922 ; H. y. Times, Aug. i, 1922 ; manuscript memoirs 
of General Spaulding; inforraation from members of 
his family.] j ^ 

SPEAR, CHARLES (May i, i8oi~Apr, 13, 
1863), Universalist minister, friend of prisoners, 
was born in Boston, Mass. As a child he was 
apparently nurtured in a religious atmosphere, 
for a younger brother (born in Boston, Sept. 16, 
1804) was named after John Murray [g.z/.], the 
founder of Universalism in America. Accord- 
ingly, although completing an apprenticeship as 
a printer, Charles likewise studied theology un- 
der the Rev. Hosea Ballou and was called to 
minister to the Universalist parish in Brewster 
(1828), then in Rockport (c. 1837), and finally 
in Boston (1839). C)n Dec. 22, 1829, he married 
Mrs. Frances King of Brewster. A little book. 
Names and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which he compiled and printed in 1841, gained 
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him a wider acquaintance, but his religious 
fervor was more a product of sentiment than of 
scholarship, and it was his sympathy for the fate 
of both condemned and discharged criminals 
that made his life significant. Printing his Es- 
says on the Punishment of Death in 1844, Spear 
deserves some of the credit for the formation in 
that year of the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, of which he became the 
faithful secretary. It was at this point that a 
squabble among the friends of prison reform in 
New England alienated a large faction from the 
dogmatic leadership of Louis Dwight of the Bos- 
ton Prison Discipline Society, and Spear found 
the occasion propitious for the establishment of 
a thin weekly paper, The Hangman, the first 
issue appearing in January 1845; a year later 
the title was changed to The Prisoner^ Friend, 
and in September 1848, on the occasion of a John 
Howard Festival in Boston, organized by Spear 
and a group of friends, the weekly was trans- 
formed into a monthly. Meanwhile, in its pages 
and subsequently in book form, Spear had pub- 
lished A Plea for Discharged Convicts (1846). 

While Charles was issuing appeals against the 
irrevocable punishment of death and in behalf 
of the friendless discharged man, his younger 
brother, John Murray Spear, also a Universalist 
minister and collaborator in the journal, under- 
took a personal mission of visitation, befriend- 
ing and assisting released convicts. The two 
brothers thus introduced Boston to the humani- 
tarian activities later to be organized under 
parole laws, in which pioneering they had been 
preceded by Isaac Tatem Hopper [q.v,"] in New 
York. ^ Depending entirely on the philanthropy 
of their subscribers — numbering only 1,500 in 
184s — aiid faced with the fact that “all do not 
pay up,” they were fortunate in attracting a do- 
nation of $225 from Jenny Lind in 1850. Wider 
recognition was received in the same year when 
an official request from England for information 
concerning the laws of the states on capital 
punishment was referred by the authorities at 
Washington to Charles Spear. Interpreting this 
request as a providential command to go over 
and help Europe abolish capital punishment, he 
proceeded to Washington to gather information 
and to enlarge the circle of his backers. Secur- 
ing a letter from Daniel Webster, he journeyed 
to England in time to attend the Congress of the 
Friends of Universal Peace at London in 1851, 
but his “Notes by the Way,” sent back to his 
brother who was temporarily in charge of the 
Prisoners!" Friend, naively reveal that his in- 
spection of English and French prisons and his 
attempted conference with several British states- 
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men made very little stir in the Old World. His 
dream of a world association to safeguard the 
interests of convicts remained to be dreamed 
afresh by Enoch Cobb Wines \,q.v.~\ in the late 
sixties. 

Even back in Boston the friendless prisoner 
was becoming still more friendless as the fifties 
advanced, and Charles Spear, with many of his 
subscribers disgruntled over the cost of the ed- 
itor’s^ five-month “vacation,” found the support 
for his paper steadily decreasing and was forced 
to discontinue publication in 1859 or shortly 
thereafter. Meanwhile John Murray Spear had 
been attracted to Spiritualism, and had become 
a medium in 1852. Perhaps because of his un- 
orthodox interests, his later years are obscure, 
though publications of his indicate that he was 
still living in 1872. It is evident that Charles 
kept to the firmer path of the devout friend of the 
down-trodden, for in 1858, together with his sec- 
ond wife, Catharine Swan Brown, he engaged in 
missionary activities {Missionary Labors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Spear for the Year Ending 
January, 1859 , and soon after the out- 

break of the Civil War he secured an appoint- 
ment as hospital chaplain in Washington, where 
he contracted a disease and wasted away his re- 
maining energies visiting wounded soldiers. His 
decease in 1863 was mourned by The Liberator 
(Apr. 24, 1863, p. 67) as that of a modest phi- 
lanthropist who found “his chief happiness in 
laboring for others, especially for the neglected 
and most wretched classes of society.” 

[Charles Spear^s publications are listed in Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and R. W. G. Vail, A Diet 
of Books Relating to America, XXII, 487-89 o£ these 
the volumes o£ the Prisoner^ Friend, 1846-59, have 
the greatest value to the biographer, but see also J G. 
Adams, Fifty Notable Years: Views of the Ministry of 
Christian Universalism (i88a) ; Boston Transcript 
Apr. 14, 22, 1863. For John M. Spear his Labors for 
the Destitute Prisoner (1851), The Educator (1857), 
and Twenty Years on the Wing (1873), as well as Frank 
Podmore, Modern Spiritualism (2 vols., 1902), are o£ 
assistance.] B.McK. 

SPEAR, WILLIAM THOMAS (June 3, 
1834-Dec. 8, 1913), jurist, was born at Warren, 
Trumbull County, Ohio. He was named after a 
grandfather who was a soldier at Valley Forge, 
crossed the Delaware with the army of Wash- 
ington, and was present at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. The boy’s father, Ed- 
ward Spear, a worker in wood, was a native of 
Pennsylvania ; his mother, Ann ( Adgate) Spear, 
was from Norwich, Conn. In 1819 they moved 
to Warren, Ohio. Here William received in the 
public schools and at a private academy his early 
education. Learning the trade of a printer, he 
worked as such on the local newspaper in War- 
ren, in Pittsburgh, and in New York City. Re- 
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turning to Warren, he became deputy clerk of 
the probate and common pleas courts and began 
the study of law, his preceptor being Jacob D. 
Cox iq.v.ly later governor of Ohio and secretary 
of the interior in the cabinet of President Grant. 
In 1858 he was admitted to the bar and soon after 
went to the Harvard Law School, where he was 
graduated in 1859. He then formed a partner- 
ship in Warren with his old instructor, Cox, and 
on Sept. 28, 1864, was married to Frances E. 
York of Lima, N. Y. Having served as city 
solicitor of Warren for two terms, he was elected 
in 1871 prosecuting attorney of Trumbull Coun- 
ty and rejected for a second term. In 1878 he 
was elected a judge of the common pleas court, 
and while serving his second term in this office 
was in 1885 elected a member of the Ohio su- 
preme court. He continued as such until 1912, 
when, on account of the “Progressive Party^’ 
split in the Republican organization, he was de- 
feated for rejection. This continuous tenure of 
over twenty-seven years as a supreme court 
judge was the longest in the history of the court. 
Leaving the bench at the age of seventy-nine, 
frail of body but keen of mind, he opened an of- 
fice for the practice of law in Columbus, Ohio. 
Here within a year he died, survived by his wife 
and four children. 

There was nothing spectacular about his ca- 
reer; his was the cloistered life of a deep student 
of the law who for thirty-four years served as a 
judge. He took no part in public affairs and 
wrote nothing of a lasting character save the 288 
opinions, some of which are to be found in every 
volume of the Ohio State Reports from the 44th 
to the 87th inclusive, and which exceed in num- 
ber those written by any other judge of the Ohio 
supreme court. He did not possess an unusually 
quick mind. “He is the hardest worker on the 
bench of any judge I ever knew” was the testi- 
mony of one who was for years the supreme 
court reporter (E. 0 . Randall, in Ohio State 
Journal, Dec. 9, 1913). This capacity for labor, 
combined with a remarkable fairness of judg- 
ment, liberality of view, and kindliness of man- 
ner, made him a truly great judge, and one of the 
ablest and most conscientious of those who have 
served on the Ohio bench. 

[‘William T. Spear : A Memorial of His Life, Char- 
acter, and Pub. Services,^' 89 Ohio State Reports, 
xlviii; Western Reserve Chronicle, Dec. ii, 1913 ; Ohio 
State Jour. (Columbus), Dec. 9, 1913; Ohio Law Re- 
porter, May 12.T, 1912, Dec. 15, 1913, July 20, 1914; 
CcLse and Comment, May 1911 ; Who^s Who in Amer- 
ica, 1912-13.] A.H.T. 

SPEED, JAMES (Mar. ii, 1812-June 25, 
1887), lawyer, federal attorney-general, was the 
descendant of James Speed who emigrated from 
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England and settled in Surry County, Va., about 
the end of the seventeenth century. His grand- 
father, also James, settled near Danville, Ky., 
about 1783. His father, John, settled in Jeffer- 
son County, at “Farmington,” five miles from 
Louisville, and married Lucy Gilmer Fry. There 
James was born. He attended school in the 
neighborhood, and then at St. Joseph's College 
in Bardstown, where he was graduated probably 
in 1828. The next two years he spent in the 
county clerk’s office in Louisville. He then went 
to Lexington to the law department of Transyl- 
vania University. In 1833 he began the practice 
of law in Louisville and continued with a few 
interruptions as long as he lived. In 1841 he 
married Jane Cochran, the daughter of John 
Cochran of Louisville. They had seven sons. In 
1847 he was elected to the state legislature. In 
1849 he was defeated for the state constitutional 
convention by James Guthrie, on the emancipa- 
tion issue. His grandfather, James, had suffered 
defeat for a seat in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1792 on the same issue, for hostility to 
slavery long characterized the Speed family. In 
1849 Speed wrote a series of letters to the Louis- 
ville Courier, in which he boldly assumed a po- 
sition against slavery that definitely limited his 
political career until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. For two years, from 1856 to 1858, in ad- 
dition to his legal practice, he taught law in the 
University of Louisville. 

In the secession movement he took the typi- 
cal Kentucky attitude — a desire to preserve the 
Union and at the same time avoid war. He was 
a member of the Union central committee, which 
was set up to merge the Bell and Douglas forces, 
and which on Apr. 18, 1861, issued an address 
lauding Gov. Beriah Magoffin’s refusal to re- 
spond to Lincoln’s call for troops and advising 
the people to refuse aid to either side. In 1861 
he was elected to the state Senate as an uncom- 
promising Union man, and he continued in this 
position until 1863. became a principal ad- 
viser of Lincoln on affairs in Kentucky, and in 
the latter part of 1864 was appointed attorney- 
general. He was the brother of Joshua Fry 
Speed, Lincoln’s intimate friend. He was also a 
Southerner and a conservative, a man agreeing 
with the President’s policy of moderation toward 
the Southern states, and a man for whom Lin- 
coln had a personal affection. Lincoln could say 
of him in Washington, that he was “an honest 
man and a gentleman, and one of those well- 
poised men, not too common here, who are not 
spoiled by a big office” (Lord Charnwood, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 1916, p. 404). As long as Lincoln 
lived Speed held true to the President’s policy; 
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but when a strange fascination for the radicals 
developed, Charles Sumner was then able to say 
of him that he was the “best of the Cabinet” ( J. 
F. Rhodes, History of the United States, 1904, 
V, 533) • He favored military commissions to try 
the Lincoln conspirators and other persons not 
protected by their paroles {Opinion of the Con- 
stitutional Power of the Military to T ry and Exe- 
cute the Assassins of the President, 1865, and 
the American Annual Cyclopaedia, Appletons’, 
1866), though he consistently held that Jeffer- 
son Davis should be tried by die civil courts. He 
early began to advocate negro suffrage and was 
soon as critical as Stanton of President Johnson. 
He opposed Johnson^s veto of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill and favored the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. As time went on he found himself increas- 
ingly out of harmony with Johnson, and on July 
17, 1866, he resigned. The breaking point seems 
to have developed over the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, when, in answer to a communication sent 
him by the committee in charge of promoting 
that convention, he declared that he thoroughly 
disapproved of it. 

He then returned to Louisville and later 
bought a home near the city, “The Poplars.” In 
September 1866 he attended the Southern Radi- 
cal convention in Philadelphia and was made its 
permanent chairman. There lie made a bitter 
speech against Johnson, characterizing him as 
the “tyrant of the White House” — an expression 
he later changed to “tenant” (J. G. Blaine, 
Twenty Years, 1886, II, 226; G. F. Milton, Age 
of Hate, 1930, p. 726, footnote 28). Back in Ken- 
tucky he took a prominent part in Radical Re- 
publican activities. In 1867 he received forty- 
one votes in the Kentucky legislature for senator 
but was defeated; the next year the Kentucky 
delegates gave him their votes for vice-president ; 
in 1870 he ran for the national House of Rep- 
resentatives and was defeated. In 1872 and in 
1876 he was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention and each time served on the 
committee of resolutions. As he grew older he 
reverted to the ways and beliefs of his earlier 
life. He continued his practice of law in Louis- 
ville and from 1872 to 1879 he taught law again 
in the University of Louisville. In 1884 he sup- 
ported Grover Cleveland for the presidency. A 
few years before his death he became an unwill- 
ing party to a controversy with Joseph Holt, 
over the question of President Johnson having 
received the recommendation for mercy in the 
Mrs. Surratt case. Against the almost frantic 
appeals of Holt to Speed to say publicly that 
Johnson saw the recommendation, Speed reso- 
lutely refused on the ground of the rule against 
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divulging cabinet proceedings. Speed’s last pub- 
lic appearance was at Cincinnati on May 4, 1887, 
when he addressed the Society of the Loyal 
Legion, Address of Hon, James Speed before the 
. . . Loyal Legion (1888). He died at “The Pop- 
lars” and was buried in Cave Hill Cemetery at 
Louisville. 

[James Speed, James Speed, A Personality (1914); 
Biog. Encyc. of Kentucky (Cincinnati, 1878); Diary 
of Gideon Welles (1911), vol. II; A. J. Beveridge, 
Abraham Lincoln (1928), vol, I ; Appletons" Ann. Cyc. 

, . i 88 t (1888) ; War of the Rebellion: Official Rec- 
ords (Army), 2 ser., VII; Lewis and R. H. C^ollins, 
Hist, of Ky. (2 vols., 1874) ; Thomas Speed, Records 
and Memorials of the Speed Family (1892) ; New York 
Herald, July 17, 1866 ; Louisville Commercial, June 26, 
1887; North American Review, July, Sept. 1888; let- 
ters in Joseph Holt Correspondence and Edwin M. 
Stanton MSS. in the Lib. of Congress and in the Charles 
Sumner MSS. in Harvard College Lib.] E.M.C. 

SPEER, EMORY (Sept. 3, 1848-Dec. 13, 
1918), congressman, jurist, was bom in Cullo- 
den, Ga., the son of the Rev. Eustace Willoughby 
and Anne (King) Speer. Both his grandfather 
and his father were Methodist divines of notable 
eloquence. The boy inherited much of their fine 
physique and power, and grew up alert and head- 
strong, moving with his parents from town to 
town as his father was sent to different churches. 
At sixteen he fell in with Lewis’ Kentucky bri- 
gade of mounted infantry retreating before Sher- 
man’s advance, and volunteered enlistment in 
their ranks. The war over, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and was graduated in 1869 
with distinction in scholarship and oratory. The 
same year he was admitted to the bar. He served 
as state solicitor-general in 1873-76 and as con- 
gressman in 1879-83. Elected first as an Inde- 
pendent Democrat, and reelected as an Inde- 
pendent, he affiliated with the Republicans before 
his second term expired, thus losing the good 
will of many of his constituents but gaining sub- 
stantial reward. He was put on the Ways and 
Means Committee and on the conference com- 
mittee on the tariff bill of 1883, and in that year 
was appointed district attorney of the North 
Georgia circuit by President Arthur. Despite 
vigorous Democratic opposition, he was pro- 
moted, Feb. t8, 1885, to the federal court of the 
southern district of Georgia, a position which he 
held until his death. 

As judge he was distinguished by his dignity 
and formality and his ultra-courteous bearing. 
His enemies — ^and they were many — accused him 
of tyranny and pomposity, but politics and local 
interests were doubffess at the bottom of hostile 
criticism. In 1913 an attempt was made to di- 
vide the district, and upon its failure, a House 
resolution was secured appointing a committee 
to visit Georgia and conduct an ex-parte inves- 
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tigation o£ Speer’s conduct, as a basis for im- 
peachment. His defense was superb ; the record 
fills a pamphlet of 331 pages {House Resolution 
No. 234 . . . Statement and Reply of Judge Em- 
ory Speer, n.d., probably privately printed). 
Upon recommendation of the investigating com- 
mittee, the proceedings were dropped for lack of 
evidence. During the thirty-three years of his in- 
cumbency Judge Speer wrote pioneer decisions in 
many cases involving the expansion of federal 
powers. His opinions commanded respect not 
only for their lucidity and admirable marshaling 
of evidence, but for their literary excellence. 
They cover a wide range of cases, the most out- 
standing, United States vs. Greene and Gaynor 
(146 Federal Reporter, 803), being regarded as 
one of the greatest criminal trials ever conducted 
in a federal court. His later decisions proved a 
valuable support to the government in upholding 
vital statutes evoked by the World War. 

Speer was dean of the Law School of Mercer 
University from 1893; in 1897 he published Lec- 
tures on the ConstiHition of the United States. 
His addresses on public occasions revealed his 
talents at their best, and were in constant de- 
mand; some of these were published under the 
title Lincoln, Lee, Grant and Other Biographical 
Addresses (1909). From 1877 to 1885 he served 
as alumni trustee of the University of Georgia. 
He was twice married; his first wife, Sallie 
Bearing of Athens, died while he was a member 
of Congress, leaving him with five small daugh- 
ters, all of whom grew up, married, and survived 
him. While still in Congress and in his early 
thirties he married Eleanora D, Morgan, daugh- 
ter of Dr. James E. Morgan of Washington. He 
began practice in Athens, removed to Atlanta in 
1883, and in 1887 to Macon, where he established 
an attractive home, ‘^The Cedars,” identified 
with the rest of his life. He was buried in River- 
side Cemetery at Macon. 

{.Federal Reporter, 1885-1918; Investigation of the 
Behavior of fudge Emory Speer, being House Report 
No. 1176, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. ; Conduct of Emory Speer: 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives, Sixty-third 
Cong. (1914) ; O. A. Park, “Judge Emory Speer,” Re- 
port . . . Ga. Bar Asso., 1919 ; Who's Who in America, 
1918-19; Case and Comment, Mar. 1912; Savannah 
Morning News, Dec. 14, 1918; Atlanta Constitution, 
Dec. 14, 1918; personal acquaintance.] J.H. T.M. 

SPEER, WILLIAM (Apr. 24, 1822-Feb. 15, 
1904), Presbyterian missionary, was born in 
New Alexandria, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
He was a great-grandson of James Speer who 
came from Ireland to Lancaster County, Pa., 
about 1759, and a grandson of the Rev. William 
Speer, who graduated from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., and became the first chaplain at the 
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seat of the new government of the Northwest 
Territory, Chillicothe, Ohio; his parents were 
Dr. James Ramsey Speer, a physician of Pitts- 
burgh, and Hetty (Morrow) Speer. William 
spent a year at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, 
Pa., and then entered Kenyon College, Gambler, 
Ohio, from which he was graduated in 1840. He 
began the study of medicine in his father’s of- 
fice, but having been strongly influenced toward 
missionary work while he was at Jefferson by 
Walter M. Lowrie, later known as the '‘martyr 
missionary,” he began the study of theology at 
Allegheny Seminary, now Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. On Apr. 21, 1846, he was 
graduated and licensed to preach, and on June 16 
of the same year he was ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry. Married May 7, 1846, to Cor- 
nelia Brackenridge, he sailed at once, with his 
wife, for missionary work in China. A child was 
born to them there, but under the severe climatic 
conditions both mother and child died. 

With two colleagues, Speer organized the first 
Presbyterian mission work in Canton and set the 
program for all subsequent work in that area. 
Broken by the death of his wife and child and in 
failing health, he returned to America in 1850. 
On Apr. 20, 1852, he was married to Elizabeth 
B. Ewing, a daughter of the Hon. John H. 
Ewing of Washington, Pa. Chinese from Can- 
ton Province were then pouring into California 
in search of gold, and Speer felt called to min- 
ister to the people with whom he had labored in 
their native land. Accordingly, he and his wife 
sailed for the Pacific coast by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama. Arriving there, he began a varied 
program of religious and social work among the 
rapidly increasing numbers of Chinese people, 
chiefly in San Francisco. He organized tbie first 
Chinese church on the Western Continent, and 
established a weekly paper, called The Oriental, 
printed in both Chinese and English and dealing 
with both secular and religious matters, which 
did much to soften the racial antipathy that made 
the life of the Chinese almost intolerable. He 
also led in the successful agitation for the repeal 
of legislation in the mining regions unfavorable 
to the Chinese. 

With his educational and organizing experi- 
ence, he was well qualified for the service he was 
called to render when, in 1865, he was chosen 
secretary of the board of education of the Pres- 
byterian Church. To this work he gave ten years 
of active leadership during the disordered period 
following the Civil War. He developed higher 
standards of education for the ordained ministry, 
encouraged the building and maintenance of 
church colleges and academies, and enlarged the 
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available scholarship funds devoted to the edu- 
cation of worthy candidates for the Presbyterian 
ministry. He constantly contributed to weekly 
and monthly periodicals, and was the author of a 
number of books; among them Semicentenary 
Review: A Practical Summary of the Principles 
and Work of the Presbyterian Church (1869), 
The Oldest and the Newest Empire: China and 
the United States (1870), The Great Revival of 
1800 (1872), God^s Rule for Christian Giving 
(1875) . Retiring from active service in 1876, he 
traveled extensively throughout the Orient, re- 
viewing the progress of the work of which he 
was a pioneer. He died at Washington, Pa. 

[David Elliott, The Lif e of the Rev, Elisha Macurdy 
(1848), pp. 269-71 ; William Rankin, Memorials of 
Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
(1895); Who's Who in America, 1903-05; F. A. 
Viricus, The Compendium of Am. Geneal., vol. V 
(1933) j* Alfred Nevin, Encyc. of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. (1884) ; Presbyterian Banner, 
Mar. 3, 1904; date of death from death notice in Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, Feb. 17, 1904.] W.C.C. 

SPEIR, SAMUEL FLEET (Apr. 9, 1838- 
Dec. 19, 1895), physician, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the son of Robert Speir, a New York 
merchant, and Hannah (Fleet) Spier, descendant 
of Capt. Thomas Fleet, a retired officer of the 
British navy who settled on Long Island about 
1660. He was educated in the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and in the medical department 
of the University of the City of New York (later 
New Y ork University) , from which he graduated 
in i860. The following two years he spent in 
attendance upon European clinics, mainly in 
Paris. There he became interested in the recent- 
ly devised plaster of Paris splint, and, returning 
home, he brought it to the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities for use upon the battlefields of 
the Civil ,War. In 1862 the Sanitary Commis- 
sion fitted up for him two boats, with which he 
assisted in caring for the wounded of the Army 
of the Potomac, then engaged in the Peninsular 
campaign. In 1865 he went again to Europe for 
post-graduate study in ophthalmology and otol- 
ogy, afterwards returning to his practice in 
Brooklyn, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He was married to Frances S. Hegeman, 
daughter of Peter Hegeman of New York, in 
1869. Possessed of a handsome face and figure, 
witlx a gracious manner, he attained a success in 
professional practice hardly equaled in Brook- 
lyn; for many years he was the unquestioned 
leader of the medical profession of the city. He 
served on the surgical staff of the Brooklyn Eye 
and Ear Infirmary and of the Brooklyn Dispen- 
sary, held the posts of physician, curator, and 
microscopist at the Brooklyn City Hospital, and 
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for a time (1864-65) was demonstrator of an- 
atomy at the Long Island College Hospital. In 
1864 he attracted the attention of the local pro- 
fession by a paper, ''On the Pathology of Jaun- 
dice*' {Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, vol. XV, 1865, pp. 311-36), which 
was awarded a gold medal by the American 
Medical Association, and he made a notable con- 
tribution to the literature of pathology in his The 
Use of the Microscope in the Differential Diag- 
nosis of Morbid Growths (1871). For the con- 
trol of arterial hemorrhage during operations 
he devised an ingenious instrument called an ar- 
tery constrictor, which is noted in the standard 
surgical works of the day, though it was soon 
superseded by the artery forceps, and was award- 
ed a prize by the Medical Society of the State of 
New York {Medical Record, Apr. i, 1871). In 
1875 published Going South for the Winter, 
a volume on the climatic treatment of tuberculo- 
sis. In addition to his county and state medical 
societies and the American Medical Association, 
he was a member of the New York Pathological 
Society and a fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. Though a skilful surgeon, he was 
loath to resort to surgery until the aid of thera- 
peutics had been exhausted. 

He was a leader in public charity work, with 
original ideas on the subject. He organized the 
seaside Home for Children and the Helping 
Hand Dispensary, two examples of intelligently 
applied charity. Of a different character was the 
Robins Island Club, which he organized as a 
"sportsmen's seaside home." He was a lover 
of nature, happiest when in the fields or upon 
the sea. On his estate on Gravesend Bay he 
maintained a refuge for wild animal life, grew 
flowers in profusion, and collected rare and ex- 
otic plants ; here too he kept a kennel of prize- 
winning hunting dogs and a herd of Guernsey 
cattle. His later years were saddened by the 
death of a son and a daughter, and by a protract- 
ed period of invalidism which terminated sud- 
denly with a gastric hemorrhage probably due 
to a malignant growth. He was survived hy his 
wife and one daughter. 

[W. B. Atkinson, Physicians and Surgeons of the 
U. S. (1878) ; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Dec. 28, 189s ; 
Robert Ormiston, W. H. Bates, and E. W. Wright, in 
Brooklyn Medic. Jour., May 1896, pp. 325-31, with por- 
trait; obituary in N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 20, 1895.] 

J.M.P. 

SPENCER, AMBROSE (Dec. 13, 1765-Mar. 
13, 1848), congressman and jurist, second son of 
Philip and Abigail (Moore) Spencer, was born 
in Salisbury, Conn. He was descended from 
William Spencer, who came to New England 
with his brothers about 1630 and later was one 
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of the first settlers of Hartford, Conn. Philip 
Spencer was an iron dealer and an ardent Whig 
in the Revolution who furnished cannon and sup- 
plies to the American armies. Ambrose, with his 
elder brother, was prepared for college under a 
Presbyterian minister in Canaan and in 1779 was 
admitted to Yale ; in 1782 he transferred to Har- 
vard, where he was graduated with honors in 
1783. Until 1785 he studied law at Sharon, 
Conn., under John Canfield, whose daughter, 
Laura, he married, Feb. 18, 1784. After three 
years as clerk in law offices in Claverack and 
Hudson, N. Y., he was admitted to the bar in 
December 1788. In 1786 he was appointed clerk 
of the city of Hudson. In 1793 he was elected as 
a Federalist to the Assembly and in 1795 to the 
state Senate, where he served until 1802. In 1796 
he was made assistant attorney general of Co- 
lumbia and Dutchess counties, and in 1797 he 
was a member of the Council of Appointment. 
Spencer served loyally in the Federalist party 
until 1798, when he astounded his colleagues by 
announcing the transfer of his allegiance to the 
Republicans. Federalists attributed his action to 
disappointment at not being made comptroller, 
an accusation which Spencer denied with char- 
acteristic vehemence {Albany Gazette, Jan. 12, 
and Oct. 5, 1801 ; Hammond, post, I, 177). 

Elected with DeWitt Clinton in 1800 to 
the all-powerful Council of Appointment, Spen- 
cer entered upon two decades of almost undis- 
puted dictatorship of politics in New York. With 
a thoroughness rarely equaled in partisan poli- 
tics, he and Clinton inaugurated the spoils sys- 
tem in New York by wholesale removals. The 
only high office untouched was that of attorney 
general ; but the incumbent, Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man resigned in 1802 to make way for 

Spencer, no doubt by virtue of a bargain between 
the two (McBain, post, p. m; Hammond, I, 
182), though Spencer denied it emphatically. He 
was appointed to the supreme court bench, Feb. 
3, 1804, and though he remained there until 1823, 
becoming chief justice in 1819, his power and ac- 
tivity in politics increased rather than abated. 

His first wife, who had borne eight children, 
died in 1807, and shortly afterward he married 
Mary, sister of DeWitt Clinton and widow of 
Burrage Norton. She died a few months later, 
and in September 1809 he married her sister 
Catherine (Clinton) Norton, widow of Samuel, 
the brother of Burrage. In 1812 Spencer sepa- 
rated from Clinton on account of the latter's at- 
titude toward the Bank of America, the reelec- 
tion of Gov. D. D. Tompkins [q.vl], and the war 
with Great Britain (see The Coalition, 1812, by 
Spencer and John Armstrong) ; possibly these 
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factors were augmented also by family differ- 
ences occasioned by his third marriage (Spen- 
cer to James Clinton, Feb. 19, 1810, letter in New 
York Historical Society). To counteract the ad- 
vocacy of the Bank by the Albany Register, Spen- 
cer established the Albany Reptiblican, by means 
of which during the campaign he bitterly casti- 
gated Clinton, the Bank, and all those opposing 
him. With Clinton in retirement, Spencer's 
power in state politics from 1812 to 1816 was 
supreme. In 1816 he suddenly healed the breach 
with Clinton and forced him from retirement 
against the party's wishes. Dissatisfaction with 
Spencer's autocratic manner as well as his au- 
tocratic power, together with a growing feeling 
against judges in politics, produced a reaction 
against his rule which found expression in the 
New York constitutional convention of 1821 and 
in the person of Martin Van Buren. The amend- 
ments abolishing the Council of Appointment, ex- 
tending the suffrage, and popularizing the ju- 
diciary were direct blows at Spencer, who, as a 
member of the convention from Albany, opposed 
them to the last. His regard for the sanctity of 
the eighteenth-century safeguards of property 
and privilege led him to refuse to sign the new 
constitution. 

Subsequently he served two years (1824-25) 
as mayor of Albany, was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the United States Senate in 1825, was 
elected to Congress in 1829, saw his son John 
• Canfield Spencer {q.vl] become secretary of 
war in Tyler's cabinet, and in 1844 served as 
president of the Whig Convention in Baltimore ; 
but, as a factor to be reckoned with in New York 
politics, his career ended in 1823 when Gov. Jo- 
seph Yates [g.z^.] nominated him for reappoint- 
ment to the supreme court and the Senate re- 
jected him by an almost unanimous vote. 

Spencer's great ability as a jurist has been ob- 
scured by the prominence and fury of his polit- 
ical activities. With a trace of provincialism, 
Henry Adams declared that ^^Ambrose Spencer's 
politics were inconsistent enough to destroy the 
good name of any man in New England; but he 
became a Chief Justice of ability and integrity^' 
{History of United States, vol. I, 1889, p. 112). 
Not a deep student of legal lore like James Kent 
[g.z;.], he wrote brief opinions wherein citations 
were few and reasoning was based on common- 
sense realities. Frequently he disregarded set- 
tled dicta and often his dissent gave the first ex- 
pression to what became accepted doctrine in 
New York courts, as in Mann & Toles vs. Pear- 
son (2 Johnson* s Reports, 37). He was accused 
of allowing politics to influence his decisions, as 
in TiUotson vs. Cheetham (3 Johnson, 56) and 
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In the Case of John V. N. Yates (4 Johnson, 
317). His greatest contribution in the formative 
years of the New York judiciary was probably 
in domesticating the English Common Law {e.g,, 
Jackson vs. Brownson, 7 Johnson, 227), wherein, 
with constructive foresight, he guided the juris- 
prudence of New York along lines he thought it 
should follow, rather than along channels marked 
out by judicial precedent. Somewhat in the man- 
ner of John Marshall and Theophilus Parsons 
Iqq.v.'], he created judicial law largely by the 
sheer force of his own reasoning and authority. 
He occasionally dissented from the opinions of 
Chancellor Kent and was sustained in the court 
of errors, as in Anderson vs. Roberts ( 18 John- 
son, sis)- 

Of stately presence, with dark flashing eyes, 
energetic, domineering manner, and often vehe- 
ment speech, Spencer was capable of inspiring 
fear, hostility, and admiration in his contempo- 
raries. He retired in 1839 to Lyons, N. Y., where 
he took up agriculture, and formally accepted 
the Christian religion. ' This latter course he 
urged upon his lifelong friends, John Armstrong 
and Chancellor Kent, who, in obedience to a 
masterful voice, both accepted his advice. 

[There are scattered letters in N, Y. State Lib., N. Y. 
Hist. Soc., Lib, Cong., and elsewhere. Printed sources 
include W. B. Sprague, A Discourse Commemorative 
of the Late Hon. Ambrose Spencer (1849); A. B. 
Street, The Council of Revision of the State of N. Y. 
. . . and Its Vetoes (1859) ; H. L. McBain, DeWitt Clin- 
ton and the Origin of the Spoils System in N. Y. 
(1907) ; J. D. Hammond, The Hist, of Pol. Parties in 
State of N. Y. (2 vols., 1842) ; D. S. Alexander, A Pol. 
Hist, of the State of N. Y., vols. I, II (1906) ,* D. D. 
Barnard, A Discourse on the Life, Character and Pub- 
lic Services of Ambrose Spencer (1849), a eulogy 
which is valuable for its estimate of Spencer’s contri- 
bution to jurisprudence, but which, like that by W. B. 
Sprague, must be used carefully ; Nathaniel Goodwin, 
Geneal. Notes ... of Some of the First Settlers of 
Conn, and Mass. (1856) ; Albany Law Jour., Apr. 29, 
1876, Dec. 25, 1886; Memorial of Ambrose Spencer 
(1849), including resolutions and the eulogies by 
Sprague and Barnard as well as that by Horatio Potter, 
Christian Suffering (1849) ; Pa. Law Jour., June 1848; 
C. E. Fitch, Encyc. of Biog. of N. Y., vol. I (1916) ; 
L. B. Proctor, '“Ambrose Spencer,” Am. Lawyer, IV, 
8-9 (1848) ; G. C. Verplanck, Dick Shift or The State 
Triumvirate (1819) ; “The Autobiography of Martin 
Van Buren,” ed. by J. C. Fitzpatrick, Ann. Report Am. 
Hist. Asso. . . . IQ18, vol. II (1920) ; L. B. Proctor, The 
Bench and Bar of New York (1870) ; N. H. Carter and 
W. L. Stone, Reports of the Proc. and Debates of the 
Conv. of 1821 for the Purpose of Amending the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York (1821) ; Journal 
of the Convention (1821) ; Joel Munsell, The Annals 
of Albany (10 vols., 1850—59) ; Wm. Johnson, N. Y. 
Sup. Ct. Reports (1804-^3) and N. Y. Chancery Re- 
ports (1814-23) ; Daily Albany Argus, Mar. 14, 1848. 
A series of articles by M. D. Rudd, “Ambrose Spencer, ’ 
in the Lakeville Journal (Lakeville, Conn.), Jan. 3, lO, 
17, 23, 31, and Feb. 7, 193 S> is based in part on local 
manuscript records.] J. P. B. 

SPENCER, ANNA GARLIN (Apr. 17, 1851- 
Feb. 12, 1931), journalist, minister, educator, re- 
former, was born in Attleboro, Mass. She came 
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of fine old New England stock, her father, Fran- 
cis Warren Garlin, being a descendant of Peter 
Garland [w], who was in Charlestown, Mass., 
in 1637, and her mother, Nancy Mason (Car- 
penter) Garlin, a descendant of William Car- 
penter, one of the founders of Rehoboth, Mass., 
in 1643. Her education, according to her own 
statement, was ^largely private.” She began her 
career as a teacher in the public schools of Provi- 
dence, R. I. (1870-71), and as a member of the 
staff of the Providence Daily Journal (1869-78). 
On Aug. 15, 1878, in Providence, she married 
William Henry Spencer, a Unitarian clergy- 
man; they lived in parishes in Haverhill and 
Florence, Mass., and Troy, N. Y. As early as 
1870 she had discovered and had begun using 
her remarkable abilities as a public speaker ; now, 
under the influence of her husband, she occasion- 
ally preached in Unitarian and other liberal pul- 
pits. On Apr. 19, 1891, she was ordained and in- 
stalled as minister of the Bell Street Chapel (in- 
dependent), Providence, and thus became one 
of the few women clergymen of America, among 
whom she was decidedly the most successful. 
Her ministry at the Bell Street Chapel, which 
began before her ordination, lasted fourteen 
years. 

It was during these years that she began those 
multifarious labors in education, philanthropy, 
and humanitarian endeavor which made her a 
national figure. Her interests ran all the way 
from local charities to world movements of re- 
form, such as woman’s suffrage and international 
peace, and her ceaseless energies took her from 
pulpit and platform to college halls and admin- 
istrative offices. The list of her activities is be- 
wildering. Early in her career she enlisted in 
the moral education movement, and served as 
an officer of the American Purity Alliance, a fed- 
eration of moral education societies later merged 
with the American Social Hygiene Association. 

During the years 1903 to 1928 she lectured 
widely. She was associate leader of the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, staff lecturer 
and associate director in the New York School 
of Philanthropy (later the New York School of 
Social Work), special lecturer on education and 
social service at the University of Wisconsin, di- 
rector of the Summer School of Ethics of the 
American Ethical Union, director of the Insti- 
tute of Municipal and Social Service, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., acting professor of sociology and eth- 
ics at the Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pa., lecturer at the University of Chicago, 
and at Teachers College, Columbia. Her offices 
in women’s organizations for suffrage, temper- 
ance, child-labor reform, and world peace were 
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numerous and important, and her labors for these 
causes nation-wide. She wrote many newspaper 
and magazine articles, pamphlets, hymns, and 
books, among them The History of the Bell Street 
Chapel Movement (1903), Woman’s Share in 
Social Culture (1913), and The Family and Its 
Members (copyright 1923). In her seventy-ninth 
year she was serving as director of the family re- 
lations division of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York. On Feb. 10, 1931, after 
a full day at her desk, she attended a public din- 
ner for world peace and was there stricken with 
a sudden heart attack. She died two days later, 
survived by her daughter. Physically diminutive, 
clad always in a Quaker-like garb of gray, with 
brilliant eyes shining beneath a crown of white 
hair, she was a person of exceptional intellectual 
and spiritual power, and her magnetism, kindled 
from an inner fire of moral conviction, was 
extraordinary. When she spoke, in a full, res- 
onant voice that seemed to belie her tiny frame, 
she held attention and commanded allegiance. 
More strong than gentle, vibrant rather than se- 
rene, she demonstrated in many fields her capac- 
ity for public leadership. 

[Anna Garlin Spencer^s name appears in W. H, Spen- 
cer, Spencer Family Record (1907), as Anna Carpen- 
ter Garlin. See J. G. Garland, Garland Gcncal., the De- 
scendants of Peter Garland, Mariner (1897) ; Who's 
Who in America, 1901-02, and 1930-31; Woman's 
Who's Who of America, 1914-15 ; Jour, of Social Hy- 
giene, Mar. 1931, with portrait ; Survey, Mar. 15, 1931 ; 
N. y. Timas, Feb. 13 (obituary), 14, 15, 1931 ; manu- 
script bibliog. of Anna Garlin Spencer’s writings, 
Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. ; personal acquaint- 
ance.] J.H.H. 

SPENCER, CHRISTOPHER MINER 

(June 20, 1833-Jan. 14, 1922), inventor, manu- 
facturer, son of Ogden and Asenath (Hollister) 
Spencer, was born on his father^s farm at Man- 
chester, Conn. He attended school until he was 
fourteen and then entered the machine shop of 
the Cheney silk mills in Manchester. Upon com- 
pleting his apprenticeship in 1849, he worked in 
the Cheney mills as a journeyman machinist un- 
til 1853, when he went to Rochester, N. Y., and 
found employment in a tool-building and loco- 
motive shop with a view to acquiring familiarity 
with machinery other than that used in textile 
manufacture. For the succeeding seven years he 
worked successively in the Colt armory, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and in the Cheney silk mills. Dur- 
ing this period he obtained his first patent, which 
was for an automatic silk-winding machine that 
was utilized by the Willimantic Linen Company. 

By this time he had turned his attention to fire- 
arms, for which he had had a passion since boy- 
hood, and on Mar. 6, i860, he received patent 
No. 27,393 for a self-loading, or repeating, rifle. 
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This was immediately adopted by the United 
States government and a company known as the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company was organ- 
ized to manufacture it. Before tlie Civil War 
was over, about 200,000 Spencer rifles had been 
produced. Meanwhile, he continued his inven- 
tions in firearms and in 1862 patented a breech- 
loader; in 1863, a magazine gun ; and in 1866 ob- 
tained two additional patents for improvements 
on the latter. At the close of the war he went to 
Amherst, Mass., and became associated there 
with Charles E. Billings [(?.■?'.] in the Roper Arms 
Company, established to manufacture Spencer’s 
magazine gun. This venture was not a success, 
and in 1869 Spencer and Billings went to Hart- 
ford, Conn,, formed the Billings & Spencer 
Company, and began the manufacture of drop 
forgings. It is said that the partners’ work in this 
field did more for the art of drop forging, par- 
ticularly with respect to the accuracy and appli- 
cation of the process, than that of anybody else. 
Spencer continued with his inventive work and 
perfected a machine for turning sewing machine 
spools. This suggested to him the idea of a ma- 
chine for turning metal screws automatically. 
Working secretly, on Sept. 30, 1873, he obtained 
patent No. 143,306 for a machine for making 
screws. The great feature of this invention was 
the automatic turret lathe. Peculiarly enough, 
this feature, with its blank cam cylinder and flat 
strips adjustable for various jobs, was wholly 
overlooked by the patent attorney, with the re- 
sult that Spencer could claim no patent rights to 
it. Convinced of the efficiency of his screw ma- 
chine, he gave up active connection with the Bil- 
lings & Spencer Company in 1874, and in 1876 
formed with others the Hartford Machine Screw 
Company and, as superintendent, laid the foun- 
dation of one of the largest industrial enterprises 
in Hartford. Pie could not forget firearms, how- 
ever, and in 1882 withdrew from the screw com- 
pany in order to manufacture a new repeating 
shotgun that he had invented. He organized the 
Spencer Arms Company at Windsor, Conn., and 
although the gun was a success mechanically, the 
company failed and Spencer lost heavily. He 
then returned to the field of automatic lathes, 
and in 1893 organized the Spencer Automatic 
Machine Screw Company at Windsor, Conn., 
which, together with his directorship of the Bill- 
ings & Spencer Company, consumed his entire 
attention until his retirement some years before 
his death. He was twice married : first, in June 
i860, to Frances Theodora Peck, who died in 
1881 ; second, July 3, 1883, to Georgette T. Rog- 
ers. He died in Hartford, survived by three 
children. 
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[E. S. Farrow, Farrow's Military Encyc. (1885), 
vol, HI ; J. W. Roe, English and Am. Tool Builders 
(1926); Commemorative Biog, Record of Hartford 
County, Conn. (1901) ; L. W. Case, The Hollister Fam- 
ily (1886); Hartford Courant, Jan. 15, 1922; Patent 
Office records; information from family.] 

CW.M— n. 

SPENCER, CORNELIA PHILLIPS (Mar. 
20, i825~Mar. ii, 1908), author, was born in 
Harlem, N. Y. She was the daughter of Judith 
(Vermeule) and James Phillips. Her father 
was a teacher and Presbyterian minister who 
emigrated from England to the United States in 
1818. Her mother (sometimes called Julia) was 
a member of Dutch families of distinction, whose 
settlement in New Jersey antedated the Revolu- 
tion. Growing up in Chapel Hill, N. C., where 
in 1826 her father accepted the chair of mathe- 
matics at the University of North Carolina, she 
lived the life of that time and place though she 
was better educated than the average Southern 
gii'l. In addition to acquiring the customary lady- 
like accomplishments, she learned Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, and her reading was both ex- 
tensive and well-chosen. On June 20, 1855, she 
married James Munroe Spencer, a lawyer of 
Clinton, Ala., and removed to her husband’s 
home, but after his death in 1861 she returned to 
Chapel Hill with her young daughter. Her first 
book. The Last Ninety Days of the War in North 
Carolina (1866), was written immediately after 
the Civil War at the request of her friend, Gov. 
Zebulon Baird Vance. 

She distinguished herself in the years follow- 
ing the war by her efforts on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which was pitiably 
impoverished. In 1868 the reconstruction gov- 
ernment of the state closed the institution, and 
then reorganized and reopened it ; after a year or 
two this ill-advised experiment ended in failure, 
and the university was closed a second time. 
Through all these changes Mrs. Spencer re- 
mained in Chapel Hill, writing for the conserva- 
tive papers of the state accounts of the inade- 
quacy and dishonesty of the new regime. During 
1869 she published a series of 'Ten and Ink 
Sketches of the University of North Carolina As 
It Has Been” in the Raleigh Sentinel (Apr. 26- 
July 6, 1869). When the second closing of the 
university occurred she rallied the alumni, most 
of whom she knew personally, to the task of res- 
toration, and by means of innumerable letters 
and many newspaper articles helped to crystal- 
lize public sentiment in favor of it. The reopen- 
ing of the university was finally voted by the 
assembly of the state on Mar. 20, 1875, and soon 
she had the satisfaction of seeing it functioning 
'usefully again under the presidency of Kemp 
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Plummer Battle [g.z/.]. From 1869 through the 
seventies she contributed a weekly column to the 
North Carolina Presbyterian (Charlotte, N. C.) 
and in 1889 published First Steps in North Caro- 
lina History. During her last years she lived in 
Cambridge, Mass., with her daughter and son- 
in-law. Her journals, letters, and other papers 
which have been preserved reveal both her per- 
sonal charm and her strength of character. 

[K. P. Battle, Hist, of the Vniv. of N. C. (2 vols., 
1907-12) ; Hope S. Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel 
Hill: Being the Life and Letters of Cornelia Phillips 
Spencer (1926) ; obituaries in Boston Transcript, Mar. 
12, and Hews and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.), Mar. 13, 
1908; Spencer papers in the possession of the N. C. 
Hist. Commission and the Univ. of N. C.] 

H. S. C— in. 

SPENCER, ELIHU (Feb. 12, 1721-Dec. 27, 
1784), clergyman, was one of the group of sturdy 
Presbyterian ministers who helped to shape 
American religious and political history during 
the last half of the eighteenth century. Although 
his work was done in the middle colonies, he was 
of New England ancestry, birth, and education. 
His parents were Isaac and Mary (Selden) 
Spencer of East Haddam, Conn., where he was 
born; and he was a descendant of Jared or Gar- 
rard (the name is given under various spellings) 
Spencer, who came to Massachusetts about 1630, 
later went to Connecticut, and was one of the 
first settlers of Haddam. Elihu graduated from 
Yale College in 1746. David and John Brainerd 
Iqq.v.] were his second cousins, and on David’s 
recommendation the Boston commissioners of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ap- 
pointed Spencer and Job Strong missionaries to 
the Indians. They passed the winter of 1747-4^ 
with John Brainerd at Bethel, N. Y., and the fol- 
lowing summer with Jonathan Edwards [q.v.l at 
Northampton, Mass., preparing for^their work. 
On Sept. 14, 1748 Spencer was ordained at Bos- 
ton as missionary to the Oneidas, and later 
proceeded to Onooguagua (Unadilla), Otsego 
County, N. Y. The difficulties of the work, aug- 
mented by an unfortunate choice of interpreter, 
so discouraged him that in the spring of I 749 
abandoned the enterprise. In the meantime he 
had made progress on a vocabulary of the Oneida 
language. 

On Feb. 7, 1749/50 he was installed as pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Elizabethtown, N. J., 
succeeding Jonathan Dickinson Iq.v.l, and on 
the fifteenth of October married Joanna, daugh- 
ter of John and Joanna Eaton of Shrewsbury, 
N. J., where he also ministered to a congregation. 
During the early part of his pastorate at Eliza- 
bethtown, in 1752, he was elected to the board of 
trustees of the College of New Jersey, of which 
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he was an active member till his death, being 
placed almost immediately on a committee to ne- 
gotiate with the people of Princeton with regard 
to locating the college there. From 1756 to 1759 
he served the church in Jamaica, L. L, as stated 
supply, and in 1758 was chaplain to the New York 
troops in the French and Indian wars. For six 
years he was in charge of the church in Shrews- 
bury and served smaller parishes, but when in 
May 1765 Rev. John Rodgers left St. 

George's, Del, Spencer was invited to supply 
the church there and the Forest Church, Middle- 
town, and on Apr. 17, 1766, was installed over 
the two congregations. Resigning in 1769, he 
became pastor at Trenton, N. J., and continued 
as such until his death. 

In addition to his parochial work his services 
were many and varied. In the ecclesiastical 
bodies to which he belonged he held important 
offices. With Alexander MacWhorter he 

was sent by the synod in 1764 to visit the scat- 
tered congregations of the South, especially those 
in North Carolina, as general adviser and coun- 
selor. They were to adjust bounds, administer 
the sacraments, ordain, and instruct in matters of 
discipline. His earlier interest in the Indians 
did not altogether pass, and he was an official 
visitor to Brainerd's Indian School. From 1770 
to 1775 a delegate from the synod to the 

Congregational and Presbyterian Council. An ar- 
dent supporter of the Revolution, he was request- 
ed by the North Carolina delegates in the Conti- 
nental Congress, December 1775, to visit, in com- 
pany with MacWhorter, the more isolated por- 
tions of the South, inform the people there of ex- 
isting conditions, and insure their support of the 
war. This mission they performed. His activi- 
ties enraged the Loyalists, and a price of one 
hundred guineas was placed upon his head. Dur- 
ing the British occupancy of Trenton he retired 
to St George's, but his home and library were 
destroyed. On appointment of Congress he acted 
as chaplain to hospitals in the vicinity of Tren- 
ton from 1777 to 1781. His ability to deliver a 
sermon or address at short notice won for him 
the appellation ^'ready money Spencer." A letter 
of his to Ezra Stiles [g.z'.] on Dissenting inter- 
est in the middle colonies in 1759 seems to have 
been printed. An addition to it is in the Collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(2 ser., vol. I, 1814). His elder brother, Joseph 
[q.v.], was a general in the Revolution; one of 
his daughters married Jonathan Dickinson Ser- 
geant [q.v.], and was the mother of John and 
Thomas Sergeant [gg.z/.]. The inscription on 
the tombstone over his grave in the churchyard 
at Trenton describes him as ‘^possessed of fine 
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genius, of great vivacity, of eminent and active 
piety," adding, 'ffiis merits as a minister and as 
a man stand above the reach of flattery." 

[W. H. Spencer, Spcnccr Family Record (1907) ; S. 
S. Rogers, E. S. Lane, E. V. S el den, Sclden Ancestry 
(1931) ; Nathaniel Goodwin, Gencal. Notes of Some 
of the First Settlers of Conn, and Mass. (1856) ; F. B. 
Dexter, Bioff. Sketches Grads. Yale Co//., vol. ll (1896) ; 

E. F. Hatfield, Hist, of Elizabeth, N. /. (1868) ; John 
Hall, Hist, of the Presbyt. Church in Trenton, N. J. 
(1859) ; A Hist of Trenton, N, J., 1679-1929 (2 vols., 
1929), pub. by the Trenton Hist. Soc. ; Richard Web- 
ster, A Hist, of the Presbyt. Church in America (1857) ; 
W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. Ill (1858); 

F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. of Officers of the Continental 

Army (1914)-] H.E.S. 

SPENCER, JESSE AMES (June 17, 1816- 
Sept. 2, 1898), Episcopal clergyman, educator, 
author, was born at Hyde Park, N. Y. His fa- 
ther, Reuben, was a seafaring man of Connecti- 
cut stock; his mother, Mary (Ames), came from 
Sudbury, Mass. When Jesse was seven years old 
the family moved to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
three years later, to New York City. Plere he re- 
ceived his education and did most of his life's 
work. His mother died when he was thirteen 
and soon afterward he left school and was em- 
ployed for two and a half years in a print shop in 
lower Manhattan, a training which was to influ- 
ence his entire career. “I was steady and dili- 
gent and resolved to learn the trade thoroughly," 
he records in his autobiography (Memorahilm, p. 
20). At the end of this experience he became as- 
sistant to his father, who had been appointed city 
surveyor. While in this position he decided to 
enter the Episcopal ministry. During the year 
1833-34 he attended Trinity School, then entered 
Columbia College, where he was graduated in 
1837, having received several medals for pro- 
ficiency in Greek and English, and in the fall en- 
tered the General Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ating in 1840. On Sept 4 of that year he mar- 
ried Sarah J. E. Loutrel. Ordained deacon June 
28, 1840, by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, he became 
rector of St James's Church, Goshen, N. Y,, and 
while there he was ordained to the priesthood, 
July 28, 1841, by Bishop Onderdonk. 

Resigning his rectorship in 1842 because of 
ill health, he made a tour of Europe, and on his 
return in 1843 supplied for several parishes, 
taught, wrote magazine articles, and did editorial 
work for publishers. In 1844 he published his 
first book, a volume of sermons, The Christian 
Instructed in the Ways of the Gospel and the 
Church. About this time he purchased the school 
of the Rev. C. D. Jackson, near Washington 
Square, New York, but for lack of capital gave 
it up within a few months. For several years, in- 
cluding this period, he edited Greek and Latin 
textbooks for D. Appleton & Company, In 1845 
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he founded a monthly magazine, The Young 
Church^mn^s Miscellany^ which was suspended 
in 1848. In its pages appeared as a serial his 
History of the Reformation in England, pub- 
lished in book form in 1846. During these years 
he edited The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apos-^ 
ties, in Greek, with English Notes (n.d. ; 1847?) . 
Owing to another failure of his health, in 1848, 
he went abroad for two years. On his return, in 
1850, he became professor of Latin and Oriental 
languages in Burlington College, Burlington, 
N. J., but resigned the following year and be- 
came editor and secretary of the General Prot- 
estant Episcopal Sunday School Union, New 
York, serving in this capacity until the Union, in 
1857, transferred its publishing business to E. P. 
Dutton & Company. During the year 1856-57 
he supplied the pulpit at St, Thomas' Church, 
New York, and in the following year assisted in 
Trinity Chapel, at the same time tutoring pri- 
vate pupils and doing editorial work for Apple- 
tons' American Cyclopadia. In 1863 he became 
rector of St. Paul's Church, Flatbush, but re- 
signed two years later, returning to New York 
City and resuming his work of teaching, editing, 
and supplying various pulpits. He was elected 
secretary of the Corporation for the Relief of 
Widows and Children of Clergymen in the State 
of New York and in 1869 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College of the City of New 
York, a position he held for ten years, on his re- 
tirement being made professor emeritus. Diffi- 
cult years followed, owing to his advanced age. 
In 1883 he was appointed custodian of the Stand- 
ard Bible of the Church. 

Spencer was of the school of broad church- 
manship. His point of view was established 
when, during his time as student at the seminary, 
the controversy over the Oxford Movement in 
England was raging. His evangelical position 
is emphasized in all his theological writings. His 
best known work was History of the United 
States (3 vols., copr. 1858), continued by B. J. 
Lossing, and copyrighted in 1878 as The Com- 
plete History of the United States of America 
(4 vols.). It was translated into German and 
Spanish. In addition to the works named, Spen- 
cer was the author of The East: Sketches of 
Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land (1850), 
The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures (i865)> 
The Young Rider Who Had Greed Posses- 
sions (1871), Pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
( 1^75 ) » Memorabilia of Sixty- five Y ears ( 1890) , 
Papalism versus Catholic Truth and Right 
(1896), and edited The Woman of Early Chris- 
tianity: a Series of Portraits , with Appropriate 
Descriptions by Several American Clergymen 
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(1852). He died in his eighty-third year, sur- 
vived by one son. 

[Spencer’s Memorabilia of Sixty- five Years (1890) ; 
Churchman, Sept. 10, 1898; N. Y, Tribune, Sept. 3, 

G.E.S. 

SPENCER, JOHN CANFIELD (Jan. 8, 
1788-May 17, 1855), lawyer, congressman, cabi- 
net officer, was born in Hudson, N. Y., the eldest 
son of Ambrose Spencer [g.z/.] and Laura (Can- 
field) Spencer. His father soon afterward be- 
came established in Albany; and subsequently 
held many important public offices — a fact of 
considerable significance in relation to the pub- 
lic career of the son. John C. Spencer entered 
college at Williamstown, Mass., where he re- 
mained about a year ; then transferred to Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. He graduated with 
high honors in 1806, and during the following 
year became the private secretary of Gov. Daniel 
D. Tompkins [q.z^.] . He also began the study of 
law in Albany, and in 1809 was admitted to the 
bar. On May 20 of that year he married Eliza- 
beth Scott Smith, daughter of J. Scott Smith of 
New York City, and soon thereafter moved to 
Canandaigua, Ontario County, N. Y,, where, 
with very limited funds, he began to practise law. 

His rise was rapid. Within two years he be- 
came a master in chancery, and in 1813 was ap- 
pointed brigade judge-advocate in active service 
along the frontier. He was appointed postmas- 
ter at Canandaigua in 1814, and in 1815 became 
assistant attorney-general and district attorney 
for the five western counties of the state. While 
holding the last-named office, he was elected to 
Congress by the Clintonian faction. During his 
term in the House (1817-19), he served on a 
committee which investigated and reported un- 
favorably on the affairs of the Bank of the United 
States {House Document 92 , 15 Cong., 2 Sess.). 
While still in Congress, he was nominated for 
United States senator by the Clintonian mem- 
bers of the legislature, but was defeated in the 
ensuing election. He was next elected to the 
General Assembly, serving three terms, 1820, 
1821, 1822, in the first as speaker. He was a 
member of the state Senate during four sessions, 
1825-28. In 1827 Gov. DeWitt Clinton Iq^v.l 
appointed him with John Duer and B. F. Butler 
Iqq.v.l on a committee to revise the statutes of 
the state. Spencer's abilities, including an amaz- 
ing grasp of detail, eminently qualified him for 
this task and contributed greatly to the success- 
ful revision (The Revised Statutes of the State 
of New York, 3 vols., 1829). 

Having in the meantime joined the Anti- 
Masonic party, Spencer, in 1829, became special 
prosecuting officer to investigate the abduction of 
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William Morgan Iq.v.Jy and, despite attempts to 
assassinate him, pursued the investigation until 
lack of funds necessitated his resignation in 
1830. His pamphlet, A Portrait of Free Masonry 
(1832), was reprinted in John Quincy Adams' 
Letters Addressed to Wm. L, Stone . . . upon 
the Subject of Masonry (1833). In 1831 and 
1833 he was again a member of the state As- 
sembly. In 1837 he moved to Albany, where he 
spent the greater portion of his remaining years. 
In 1838 he edited Democracy in America^ trans- 
lated by Henry Reeves from the French of De 
Tocqueville. Joining the Whig party, he became 
secretary of state of New York in 1839, 
upon the reorganization of the cabinet following 
the death of President Harrison in 1841, he was 
appointed by President Tyler as secretary of war. 
His adherence to Tyler cost him the friendship 
of the Clay Whigs, and when in January 1844 
Tyler nominated him to the United States Su- 
preme Court, the Senate rejected him. He re- 
mained in the War Department from Oct. 12, 
1841, until Mar. 3, 1843 J became secretary 
of the treasury, but resigned. May 2, 1844, be- 
cause of his opposition to the annexation of 
Texas. After retiring from public life, his last 
important legal case was the successful defense 
of Dr. Eliphalet Nott president of Union 

College, against the charge of misappropriating 
college funds {Argument in Defense of the Rev, 
Eliphalet Nott, 1853). 

In personal appearance Spencer has been de- 
scribed as tall and slender ; with eyes ^‘fierce and 
quick-rolling," and a face bearing *^the line of 
thought and an unpleasant character of stern- 
ness." He was considered one of the ablest law- 
yers of his day, but his devotion to detail often 
prevented his taking a broad view of public prob- 
lems. He was notoriously short-tempered, and 
his inability to yield to or work with others kept 
him from acquiring the political power he desired. 
He died in Albany, survived by his wife and 
three children. One son, Philip, serving as act- 
ing midshipman under Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie {.q.vJ], was executed for attempted mu- 
tiny on the brig Somers, in 1842, while his father 
was secretary of war. 

[L. B. Proctor, The Bench and Bar of N. Y. (1870) ; 
Joel Munsell, The Annals of Albany, vols. III (1852), 
VI (1855) ; W. A. Butler, The Revision of the Statutes 
of the State of N. Y. and the Revisers (1889) > D- S. 
Alexander, A Pol. Hist, of the State of N. Y., vols. I. 
II (1906) ; E. A. Werner, Civil List . . . of N. Y, 
(1889) ; Evening Post (N. Y.), May 21, 1855 J V- Y. 
Daily Times, May 19, 1855 ; Albany Evening Atlas, 
May 18, 19, 1855; Albany Argus, May 19, 1855.} 

R.W.I. 

SPENCER, JOSEPH (Oct. 3, 1714-Jan. 13, 
1789), Revolutionary soldier, was the son of 
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Isaac and Mary (Selden) Spencer, the brother 
of Elihu Spencer [q.v.‘], and the great-grandson 
of Jared (Gerard) Spencer, an English emi- 
grant who settled in Haddam, Conn., about 1662. 
In that part of the town which in 1734 became 
East Haddam Joseph was born, related by blood 
and marriage to half the countryside, as he was 
to his second cousins John and David Brainerd 
[qq.v."} and their sister Martha, to whom he was 
married on Aug. 2, 1738, Throughout his adult 
life he enjoyed ojfficial position in the community, 
was probate judge from 1753 to his death, deputy 
to the Assembly in most of the sessions between 
1750 and 1766, and assistant after 1766. In 1767 
he became deacon of the Millington Congrega- 
tional Church. He was an officer in the last two 
of the colonial wars. In 1747 he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant of the company raised in Mil- 
lington Parish, became a major in 1757, lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1759, and colonel in 1766. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution he was chosen 
brigadier-general of the Connecticut forces and 
was stationed at Roxbury early in May 1775. 
Notwithstanding his experience, his military 
rank in the colony, and his civil position he 
found himself superseded, when on June 20, 1775, 
the Continental Congress raised Israel Putnam 
[q.v."] to the rank of major-general, while two 
days later it commissioned Spencer, his superior 
officer in the Connecticut line, as brigadier-gen- 
eral. In his disappointment and resentment 
Spencer left the army without leave or notice to 
the new commander-in-chief, George Washing- 
ton, and returned to Connecticut, where opinion 
about the propriety of his conduct was divided. 
Silas Deane wrote to his wife that he ^'once had 
a good opinion of him, but his leaving the forces 
. . . shocks it very greatly ... I wish him to re- 
sign at once and let another take his place" ( Con-^ 
necticut Historical Society Collections, post, p. 
288). On the other hand, forty-nine of his fel- 
low officers at Roxbury addressed a letter to the 
Connecticut Assembly asking it to take up the 
matter with the Congress. The governor and 
council drafted a letter and appointed two mem- 
bers to try to reconcile Spencer to the situation. 
This was arranged, and he served through the 
siege of Boston and in New York. On Aug. 9, 
1776, he became major-general. In September 
he was one of the three officers who advised 
Washington to attempt to hold New York City. 
Ordered to New England in December, he took 
up headquarters at Providence and planned a 
movement against the enemy. When he was criti- 
cized for his failure in the autumn of 1777 he 
asked for and received a court of inquiry, which 
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exonerated him. However, he resigned on Jan. 
13, 1778. 

At home in Connecticut he was at once ap- 
pointed to the council of safety and in 1779 was 
chosen a member of the Continental Congress, 
in which he took his seat on Mar. 27, 1779. He 
was also elected to the Assembly, deputy in 1778 
and assistant in 1779, and he again served on the 
council of safety, in 1780 and 1781. He died in 
East Haddam, survived by his second wife, Han- 
nah (Brown) Southmayd Spencer, to whom he 
was married in 1756. Of his thirteen children, 
Martha became the mother of Spencer Hough- 
ton Cone and Joseph the father of Eliza- 

beth Spencer who married Lewis Cass 

[Some papers in the Lib. of Cong. ; C. B. Whittelsey, 
Hist. Sketch of Joseph Spencer (1904) and also in 
Decennial Register of the Soc. of the Sons of the^ Rev. 
in .. . Conn. (1913) ; H. B. NilesfT/i^? Old Chimney 
Stacks (1887), pp. 118-22; The Public Records of the 
Colony of Conn., vols. IX-XV (1876-90) ; The Public 
Records of the State of Conn., vols. I-III (1894-1922) ; 
The Writings of George Washington, vols. ^ IV-XI 
(1931-34), ed. by J* C. Fitzpatrick; Conn. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., vol 11 (1870) ; Am. Archives, 4 ser., II, cols. 
1585-86 (1839), ed. by Peter Force; Jour, of the Con- 
tinental Cong., vol. XIII (1909), ed. by W. C. Ford; 
L. A. Brainard, The Gcneal. of the Brainerd-Brainard 
Family (1908), vol. II, pt. 7, p. 70.] K.E.C. 

SPENCER, PITMAN CLEMENS (July 28, 
1793-Jan. 15, i860), surgeon and lithotomist, 
was born in Charlotte County, Va., the second 
son of Gideon Spencer, a lieutenant in the Revo- 
lutionary War, colonel of militia, and member 
of the Virginia General Assembly, and Catherine 
Clements (or Clemens, as her son seems to have 
spelled it), daughter of Dr. John Clements of 
Essex County. The family medical tradition 
descended to her sons, Pitman and Mace Clem- 
ents Spencer. Pitman’s early education was 
meager, a disadvantage which he overcame in 
later life by diligent study. For six or seven 
years, beginning in 1810 and interrupted only by 
a brief service as surgeon’s mate to a detachment 
at Norfolk during the War of 1812, he studied 
medicine under his older brother, Mace. Then 
he went to Philadelphia for further training, be- 
came a pupil of Wistar, Chapman, and Physick, 
and in April 1818 received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. Returning to 
Virginia, he practised with Dr. Archibald Camp- 
bell at Nottoway for several years; but in 1827 
his eagerness for wider experience took him^ to 
Europe. ' For three years he traveled, studying 
surgery and anatomy in London and Paris es- 
pecially. In Paris he laid the foundation for his 
later fame as a specialist in urinary surgery, 
studying under Dupuytren and observing the 
operations of Civiale, who had just made public 
a new method of lithotrity, or stone-crushing. 
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He acquired in Paris a fine set of crushing in- 
struments, and devoted many hours to acquiring 
skill in their use. 

Upon his return to Virginia he settled in 
Petersburg, where he remained the rest of his 
life, and rapidly acquired fame as a surgeon. 
In August 1833 his first published article ap- 
peared in the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, with the title, “Case of Urinary Cal- 
culus successfully treated by Lithotrity.” How- 
ever, he soon abandoned stone-crushing for 
lithotomy, which he first performed in 1833. 
His article, “Results of Fifteen Operations for 
Lithotomy,” published in the same journal, July 

1850, and reprinted in the Stethoscope, March 

1851, shows the influence of his Paris training, 
for he “uniformly operated with the same in- 
strument, viz. lithotome cache ... of Baron 
Dupuytren” (Virginia Medical Journal, July 
1858). By 1858 his lithotomies totaled twenty- 
eight, with only two deaths, the first two he per- 
formed, a mortality of one in fourteen. The rate 
in Philadelphia was one in eight, and in French 
hospitals one in six. He also wrote on other 
subjects, describing a remarkable case of tumor- 
removal for the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, January 1845; ^ successful operation 
for “Occlusion of the Vagina,” for the Stetho- 
scope, April 1851 ; and “A Case of Empyema,” 
Virginia Medical and Surgical Journal, January 

1855- 

A contemporary spoke of Spencer as ^'a born 
surgeon . . . bold to recklessness in his opera- 
tions, but his success was marvelous” (Clai- 
borne, post, p. 121). The success was no doubt 
partly due to his great care of patients before and 
after operation and to his free use of soap and 
water. His name became a household word in 
Virginia and North Carolina and was well 
known nationally. He was president of the Peters- 
burg Medical Faculty in 1851 and vice-president 
of the Medical Society of Virginia in 1855. He 
was unmarried and died in Petersburg. 

[Will Books, Essex County, Va., nos. 12, 13 ; article 
by R. M. Slaughter, in H. A. KeUy, W. L. Burrage, 
Am. Medic. Biog. (1920) ; G. N. Mackenzie, Colonial 
Families of the U. S., vol. VI (1917) ; L A Burgess, 
Va. Soldiers of 1776, vol, I (1927) ; 

Seventy-Five Years in Old Va. (1904) J W. B. Blanton, 
Medicine in Va. in the Eighteenth Century (i93i);Md. 
and Va. Medic. Jour., Mar. i860; N. Am. Medico- 
Chirurgical Rev., May i860 ; Am. Medic. Recorder, vol. 
I (1818), p. 304; Daily Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 18, 
i860.] L.F.C. 

SPENCER, PLATT ROGERS (Nov. 7, 1800- 
May 16, 1864), penman, was born at East Fish- 
kill, Dutchess County, N. Y., the youngest of the 
eleven children of Caleb and Jerusha (Covell) 
Spencer. His father, a farmer and a soldier in 
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the Revolution, was of Rhode Island stock; his 
mother was a native of Chatham, Mass., on Cape 
Cod. The Spencers moved, when Platt was about 
three years old, to the vicinity of Wappingers 
Falls and thence to Windham, Green County, 
where after a few years the father died. Foot- 
loose and hopeful, however poor, the family set 
out for the West and on Dec. 5, 1810, after a 
wagon jaunt of fifty-one days, pulled up at Jef- 
ferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio. Except for 
short absences occasioned by his duties as a 
peripatetic teacher and for two others of some- 
what longer duration, Spencer lived the rest of 
his life in that county. From earliest child- 
hood he had a Chinese reverence for calligraphy, 
which, growing to a master passion, became his 
mission and his livelihood and made his name 
familiar, like Noah Webster’s and Lindley Mur- 
ray’s, in the schoolrooms of his country. As a 
small boy he studied and often criticized severely 
the handwriting of the notices posted on the vil- 
lage bulletin-board and practised his own chi- 
rography on sandbeds, snowbanks, and other 
available surfaces, for paper was scarce and ex- 
pensive in the back settlements. In later years he 
enjoyed telling the story, half humorous and half 
pathetic, of his first piece of writing paper. By 
the time he was twenty years old he had de- 
veloped his characteristic hand, a sloping, semi- 
angular style, rapid and legible, and easily lend- 
ing itself to embellishment with mazy capitals 
and shaded lines of the sort affected by old-time 
writing masters. His schooling having been of 
the scantiest, he was practically self-taught, but 
a dilute Rousseauism was in the atmosphere, and 
to Nature Spencer gave all credit for his art, 
maintaining in prose and rhyme that he had 
found his inspiration in the graceful forms of the 
feathered grass, the vine, and the undulating 
waves of Lake Erie’s shore. After a little ex- 
perience as clerk in a store and supercargo on a 
lake vessel, he entered on his life-work as a 
teacher of penmanship. Besides conducting his 
own school in a log-house on his farm at Geneva, 
Ohio, he traveled around the country teaching in 
various academies and business colleges. His 
innocent, winning manner, the skill and enthusi- 
asni of his teaching, and the conviction with 
which he preached the moral, esthetic, and pe- 
cuniary benefits of the gospel of penmanship 
made him irresistible. In 1848 he first issued 
copy-slips with printed instructions ; copy-books 
followed about 1855 1 s-nd soon a whole series of 
textbooks began to appear. His five grown sons 
and a favorite nephew became his chief disciples, 
and continued and spread his work. 

Spencer was married in 1828 to Persis Duty, 
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by whom he had six sons and five daughters. 
Despite his devotion to his profession, he took 
great delight in his family life and had several 
avocations. In spirit even more a reformer than 
a pedagogue, he was, like most reformers, too 
magnanimous to restrict himself to one line and 
gave himself generously to the temperance and 
anti-slavery causes. For a time he lived in Ober- 
lin in order to enjoy congenial society. He was 
treasurer of his county for twelve years and 
secretary, from its founding in 1838, of its his- 
torical society. His wife’s death in 1862 was a 
great affliction to him, and he survived her by 
less than two years. He died at his home at 
Geneva, Ohio. 

[Biog. sketch, with an introductory note by J. A. 
Garfield, in Hist, of Ashtabula County, Ohio (1878)^ 
ed. by W. W. Williams ; R. C. Spencer, Spencer Family 
Hist, and Gencal. (Milwaukee, 1889) ; The Am. Ann 
Cyc., 1864.] G.H.G. 

SPENCER, ROBERT (Dec. i, i879“July 10, 
1931 )» painter, was born at Harvard, Nebr., the 
son of Solomon Hogue Spencer, a Swedenborgi- 
an clergyman, and Frances (Strickler) Spencer. 
On his father’s side he was descended from Sam- 
uel Spencer, who emigrated from England and 
settled in Upper Dublin, Pa., prior to 1699, and 
on his mother’s from Hollanders who early set- 
tled in Virginia. His boyhood was enlivened by 
close association with his father, and by their 
common liking for reading and the classics. Be- 
cause of the movement of the family from Ne- 
braska to Kansas, Missouri, and Virginia, his 
early education was somewhat desultory, but 
they finally remained long enough in Yonkers, 
N. Y., for him to be graduated in 1899 from high 
school. He studied at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, 1899-1901, and at the 
New York School of Art, 1903-05, where he was 
encouraged by William Merritt Chase [q.v.\ 
the painter. He worked also with Robert Henri 
[q.v.'], Francis Coates Jones, and Frank Du- 
Mond. Except for one year spent in an engi- 
neering office, he never deviated from painting 
as a career. Although he traveled extensively 
abroad, he did not study there. After his early 
study in New York, where he developed an in- 
terest in slum dwellers as subjects for his sketch- 
es, he lived in Frenchtown, Point Pleasant, and 
Lumberville, Pa., studying with Daniel Garber 
and painting landscape direct from nature. About 
1909 he settled in New Hope, Pa., where he 
made his home until the end of his life. There he 
turned to imaginative and philosophical compo- 
sition, or for subject matter drew upon the mills ; 
in a later and final period he painted almost en- 
tirely from notes, again making use of the mills 
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and reviving an earlier interest in portraiture. 
To eke out a living he tried potboilers for a time 
under the pseudonym of John St. John but with- 
out success. In 1914, however, his “Repairing 
the Bridge” was purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and he was elected an associate 
member of the National Academy of Design, of 
which he became a full member in 1920. On Feb. 
27, 1914, he married a painter, Margaret A. Ful- 
ton, of Santa Barbara, Cal., by whom he had two 
daughters. Tall and spare, he was never robust, 
and suffered several nervous breakdowns that 
led to prolonged depression and culminated in 
his suicide in his home, July 10, 1931. He was 
survived by his wife and children. 

He won numerous prizes, among them the sec- 
ond Hallgarten prize at the National Academy 
of Design (1913), the Jenny Sesnan gold medal 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
(1914), the Inness gold medal of the National 
Academy of Design (1914), a gold medal at 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition 
(1915), the gold medal and purchase prize of the 
Boston Art Qub (1915) ; third prize in the 
International Exhibition of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh (1926) ; and a gold medal at 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
( 1926) . One of his paintings, “Across the River,” 
was purchased in 1928 by the National Academy 
of Design through the Ranger Purchase Fund. 
He is represented also in the National Arts Club, 
New York; the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington; the Art Institute of Chicago; Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh ; the Albright Art Gallery 
of the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts ; the Brook- 
lyn Museum ; the Detroit Institute of Arts, and 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 
where a number of his paintings (“The Evangel- 
ist,” “Mountebanks and Thieves,” “The Bar- 
racks,” “Day in March,” “The End of the Day,” 
“The Seed of a Revolution,” “Ship Chandler's 
Row,” and “The Auction”) may be seen. 

IWho^s Who in America, 1930-31 1 F- N. Price, in 
Internat Studio, Mar. 1923, with portrait; Art 
Ann., 1929, biog. directory; E. A. Jewell, in N, F. 
Times, July s, 1931, sec. 9; Duncan Phillips, A Col-' 
lection in the Making (copr. 1926) ; obituaries in Art 
News, Aug. 15, 1931, and Pub. Ledger (Phila.), July 
II, 1931 ; information from Mrs. Robert Spencer.] 

D. G. 

SPENCER, SAMUEL (Mar. 2, 1847-Nov. 29, 
1906), railway engineer and executive, was born 
in Columbus, Ga., the only child of Lambert and 
Vernona (Mitchell) Spencer. He was in the 
fifth generation of descent from James Spencer, 
who settled in Talbot County, Md., in 1670. 
Spencer obtained his early educatilDn in the ele- 
mentary schools of Columbus and at the Greorgia 
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Military Institute in Marietta, which he left in 
1863 to enlist in the Confederate army. He served 
first as a private in the “Nelson Rangers,” an 
independent company of cavalry, and later under 
Forrest, remaining in uniform until April 1865. 
Resuming his education, he entered the junior 
class of the University of Georgia at Athens, and 
was graduated B.A, in 1867 with first honors. 
He studied engineering at the University of Vir- 
ginia in the two following years, and received 
the C.E. degree in 1869. 

Spencer's lifelong railway career began with 
the Savannah & Memphis Railroad, on which he 
acquired practical engineering experience in va- 
rious capacities between 1869 and 1872, ending as 
principal engineer. After his marriage on Feb. 
6, 1872, to Louisa Vivian Benning, daughter of 
Henry Lewis Benning [q.v^, he went north and 
was for a few months clerk to the superintendent 
of the New Jersey Southern Railroad at Long 
Branch, N. J. He then spent four years in charge 
of one of the transportation divisions of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. For a brief period he 
was general superintendent of the Long Island 
Railroad, but in 1879 returned to the Baltimore 
& Ohio as assistant to the president. He rose 
through successive vice-presidencies to the presi- 
dency in December 1887. His incumbency of 
that office was brief and stormy. His central 
purpose was to reduce the floating debt, which 
had grown to over $8,000,000, by rewriting book 
values and by other drastic measures. In this 
program he met with considerable success, but 
his opponents forced his resignation after a year, 
fearing that Drexel, Morgan & Company were 
seeking through Spencer to gain control of the 
road. 

In March 1889, Spencer became the railroad 
expert for Drexel, Morgan & Company, and by 
December 1890, had become a partner in the firm. 
In this capacity he had an important part in the 
Morgan railroad reorganization campaign, par- 
ticularly in regard to southern railroads. He was 
appointed in 1893 one of the receivers for the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad, and for the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway. In 1894 
a Morgan reorganization created the Southern 
Railway out of the Richmond &: Danville and 
other moribund southern railroads, and Spencer 
was made the first president. The twelve in- 
tervening years before his death saw efficient, 
conservative management and great expansion 
of this Morgan-controlled railroad. Between 
1896 and 1906 the mileage of the system in- 
creased from 4,391 to 7,515, the number of pas- 
sengers from 3,4^7,858 to 11,663,550, the tons 
of freight from 6,675,750 to 27,339,377, and the 
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annual earnings from $17,114,791 to $53,641,438. 
The emphasis, however, had been placed on in- 
crease in volume of traffic, and the road’s physi- 
cal condition was not improved proportionately. 
In the two years preceding his death, Spencer 
was much in the public eye as an opponent of 
further legislation for rate-regulation. Although 
he agreed that secret, discriminatory rates were 
indefensible, and did not deny that the railroads 
were affected with a public interest, he charac- 
terized further government control as ‘'com- 
mercial lynch law” (New York Tribune, Oct. 
12, X905, p. 9). He appeared before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as spokesman for the railroads, and carried on a 
vigorous campaign, public and private, against 
the passage of the Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906. 

Spencer was one of seven persons killed in a 
rear-end collision of two fast passenger trains 
on his own road, near Lawyers, Campbell Coun- 
ty, Va. He was survived by his wife, and by two 
sons and a daughter. He was regarded with 
affection by his employees, who erected a monu- 
ment to him in front of the Southern Railway 
station at Atlanta. The railroad he administered 
was a vital factor in the economic development of 
the New South, and at Spencer’s death he was 
perhaps the most outstanding southerner in the 
American business world. 

[In Memariam Samuel Spencer (1910) ; Rosewell 
Page, biog. ed., Univ. of Va. Its History, Influence, 
Equipment and Characteristics (1904), vol. I; Edward 
Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, 1827-1927 (1928), vol. II; Lewis Corey, The 
House ^ of Morgan (1930) ; W. J. Northen, Men of 
Mark in Ga., IV (1908) ; Outlook, Dec. 8, 1906 ; Who's 
Who in America, 1906—07 ; Samuel Spencer, “Railway 
Rates and Industrial Progress” in Century Mag., Janu- 
ary 1906 ; Collier's, May 4, 1917, p. 14; Poor's Manual 
of the Railroads of the U. S., 1869-1906; N. Y. Trib- 
une, Feb. I, Oct. 12, 190S, Nov. 30, Dec. i, 8, 1906; 
Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 
1,2, 3, 1906.] L.P.B. 

SPERRY, ELMER AMBROSE (Oct. 12, 
1860-June 16, 1930), engineer, inventor, was 
born at Cortland, Cortland County, N. Y., the son 
of Stephen Decatur and Mary (Burst) Sperry 
and a descendant of Richard Sperry who came to 
America from England and settled in the New 
Haven Colony between 1640 and 1650. From his 
father, who was engaged in the production, trans- 
portation, and sale of lumber, Sperry may have 
inherited his leaning toward machinery, and from 
his mother, who died soon after his birth, his 
keen mathematical sense. He was brought up by 
his paternal grandparents in Cortland. During 
his school days he took every opportunity to ex- 
amine and study the machinery in the various 
shops and factories there and in the laboratories 
at Cornell University, not far away. For a time 
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he worked in a book bindery after school hours, 
and with the money he saved, and through an 
arrangement made possible by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he visited the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. This visit, 
with the inspiration he received from the me- 
chanical exhibits he saw there, he always regard- 
ed as having determined the direction of his 
career. 

After completing his common-school education 
he spent three years at the State Normal and 
Training School, Cortland, and a year of casual 
attendance at Cornell, 1878-79. Here he had his 
first insight into dynamo electric machinery, 
particularly the Gramme type of dynamo built in 
the University shops. He immediately saw pos- 
sibilities of increasing the production of electric 
current by making certain alterations in the 
dynamo, and succeeded in interesting a Cortland 
manufacturer, who financed him in the construc- 
tion of his improved dynamo and an arc lamp as 
well. These were so successful that he was sent 
to Syracuse immediately to build a large dynamo 
capable of operating a series of arc lamps. Upon 
completing this work early in 1880, he went to 
Chicago, 111 ., and there founded the Sperry Elec- 
tric Company to manufacture dynamos and arc 
lamps, and also other electrical appliances. His 
factory was opened on his twentieth birthday, 
and in two or three years many industrial plants 
and municipalities in the Northwest were fur- 
nished with Sperry arc light equipment. One of 
his most notable installations was the 40,000 
candle-power electric beacon on the Board of 
Trade tower, 350 feet high, the highest beacon in 
the world at that time. 

In the middle eighties, Sperry turned his at- 
tention to the application of electricity to min- 
ing, and in 1888 organized the Sperry Electric 
Mining Machine Company to manufacture an 
electrically driven, undercutting, punching ma- 
chine for use in soft coal mines. He subsequently 
perfected a continuous chain undercutter, and 
designed new electric generators and electric 
mine locomotives, the manufacture of which was 
undertaken by the Goodman Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. From electric mine loco- 
motives it was but a short step to electric street- 
railway cars, and in 1890 Sperry founded the 
Sperry Electric Railway Company and estab- 
lished a plant for the manufacture of his cars at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He operated this concern until 
1894, adding constantly his own patented im- 
provements to the equipment, and then sold the 
plant and all his patents bearing on street rail- 
way machinery to the General Electric Com- 
pany. Turning next to electric automobiles, he 
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was engaged from 1894 to 1900 in the manufac- 
ture of electric carriages of his own design, hav- 
ing as their particular feature an improved stor- 
age battery capable of operating a vehicle over 
the remarkable distance of one hundred miles. 
For the production of his patented storage bat- 
tery the National Battery Company was or- 
ganized, with works at Buffalo. 

Meanwhile, Sperry had become interested in 
electro-chemistry, and about 1900 established in 
Washington, D. C., a research laboratory which 
he maintained for upwards of ten years. He had 
there as his associate C. P. Townsend, an elec- 
trochemist, and between them they evolved the 
so-called Townsend Process for manufacturing 
pure caustic soda from salt, accompanied by the 
production of hydrogen and chlorine compounds ; 
this process has since been used extensively by 
one of the largest manufacturers of soda and 
chlorine products at Niagara Falls, N. Y. An- 
other of their achievements was the chlorine de- 
tinning process, for recovering tin from old cans 
and scrap ; this process, involving some thirty 
patents, was taken over by the Goldsmith Detin- 
ning Company. During these years Sperry also 
devised machinery for producing electric fuse 
wire, and established the Chicago Fuse Wire 
Company to manufacture it. As early as 1890 he 
began investigations and experiments looking 
toward the development of a compound internal 
combustion engine using low-grade fuel oil, in 
other words, a compound Diesel engine. This 
work was started in Chicago, continued in Cleve- 
land, and after 1910, carried on in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. ; at the time of Sperry's death eight distinct 
experimental engines had been produced, and the 
work was still in progress. 

Sperry's most istinctive inventions, however, 
were those which put to practical use the prin- 
ciples of the gyroscope, which had been for sev- 
eral centuries merely an amazing toy. He began 
work on this project about 1896, and through 
tedious and expensive investigation and great in- 
genuity overcame the obstacles involved and suc- 
cessfully combined electrical and mechanical ele- 
ments into gyroscopic compasses and stabilizers 
for ships and airplanes which have been great 
contributions to the safety and comfort of the 
navigation of the sea and air. The Sperry Gyr^ 
scope Company was established in Brookl3m in 
1910, in which year Sperr/s first compass was 
tried out on the battleship Delaware at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. The compass was shortly 
adopted by the United States Navy; during the 
World War it was used in the navies of the Al- 
lies, and subsequently by more than sixty steam- 
ship lines. The gyroscopic stabilizers for ships 
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appeared in 1913, and in 1914 Sperr/s airplane 
stabilizer was awarded a first prize of 50,000 
francs by the French government, through the 
Aero Club, in a contest for safety devices for 
airplanes. 

In 1918 Sperry produced his high-intensity 
arc searchlight, 500 per cent, brighter than any 
light previously made ; at the time of his death, it 
was the standard searchlight of the principal 
armies and navies of the world. Because of its 
high actinic value, it proved useful also in a 
totally different sphere, making possible the tak- 
ing of motion pictures indoors, without the sun. 
In 1929 Sperry disposed of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company and organized Sperry Products, 
Inc., to continue investigation and research in 
other fields. Before he died he had j ust completed 
a device for detecting flaws in railroad rails. 

Sperry possessed the very unusual combina- 
tion of inventive ability and clever business sense. 
In the course of his life he founded eight com- 
panies to manufacture his inventions, with an 
agrgregate annual business in excess of $8,000,- 
000. He obtained more than four hundred pat- 
ents, both in the United States and in Europe, 
and for nearly fifty years was an unusually pro- 
ductive worker in a surprisingly wide field of 
both science and engineering. Many honors 
were conferred upon him. He was made a mem- 
ber in 1915 of the United States Naval Consult- 
ing Board, and chairman of the division of en- 
gineering and industrial research of the National 
Research Council. In addition to the award for 
his airplane stabilizer, he received in 1914 the 
John Scott Legacy Medal and Premium, award- 
ed by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. He 
was awarded the Collier Trophy in 1915 and 
1916; the John Fritz and the Holley medals in 
1927; the American Iron and Steel Institute 
Medal and the Elliott Cresson Medal in 1929 ; 
two decorations from the Emperor of Japan; 
and two from the last Czar of Russia. Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Lehigh University, and 
Northwestern University gave him honorary de- 
grees. He was a founder-member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Electrochemical Society ; a life mem- 
ber and president (1928-29) of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; and a member 
of many other technical, engineering and scien- 
tific societies. He was intensely interested in 
promoting a better understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and Japan and de- 
voted much of his time in his later years to this 
work. Throughout his life he was deeply grate- 
ful to the Cortland Y. M. C. A. for the cyppor- 
tunity afforded him to attend the Centennial 
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Exhibition, and in his will he bequeathed $i,- 
000,000 to the national organization o£ that body. 
He married Zula A. Goodman of Chicago on 
June 28, 1887, and at the time of his death in 
Brooklyn was survived by two sons and a daugh- 
ter. Another son had lost his life in 1923, flying 
an airplane over the English Channel. 

[Gano Dunn, W. L. Saunders, and B, A. Fiske, ‘^The 
Engineering and Scientific Achievements of Elmer Am- 
brose Sperry,’* Mechanical Engineering, Feb. 1927^; 
Ibid., July, Sept. 1930 ; Jour. Am. Inst. Elec. Engi- 
neers, July 1930; y. A. E. lour. (Soc. of Automotive 
Engineers), July 1930; Dr. Sperry as We Knew Him 
(Sperry Memorial Book Committee, Japan, 1931) i 
Who's Who in America, i gad-ay; H. F. Pringle, 
“Gadget-maker,” in New Yorker, Apr. 19, 1930; E. 
Herald Tribune, June 17, 1930 ; N. Y. Times, June 17, 
1930.3 C.W.M— n. 

SPERRY, NEHEMIAH DAY (July 10, 
1827-N0V, 13, 1911), congressman and post- 
master of New Haven, was born in Woodbridge, 
Conn., the third son of Enoch and Mary At- 
lanta (Sperry) Sperry and the descendant of 
Richard Sperry, an original settler in Wood- 
bridge and one of those who aided the regicides 
in 1661. Nehemiah obtained a scanty education 
at the district school and later at a private school 
in New Haven, and while scarcely more than 
a boy taught successfully in various district 
schools. As a youth he learned the trade of mason 
and builder. In 1847 he was married to Eliza H. 
Sperry of Woodbridge who died in 1873 leaving 
two children. In 1847 ^-Iso he began business as 
a building contractor in partnership with his 
brother-in-law. The firm, later known as Smith, 
Sperry & Treat, was successful from the start, 
and for more than a half century was a leading 
firm of contractors in New Haven. Early finan- 
cial success led him into other lines of business, 
and he became prominent in many New Haven 
enterprises. He was particularly interested in 
transportation and among other projects or- 
ganized the Fair Haven and Westville horse 
railroad, said to be the first street railroad in the 
state, obtained for it a charter from the state, 
and served as its president for ten years. He 
was also one of the promoters and incorporators 
of the New Haven and Derby railroad. 

Although an able and successful business man, 
his primary interest was politics, and it is doubt- 
ful if, in length of years, his political career has 
been equaled in Connecticut. In 1853 he was a 
member of the New Haven common council, and 
an alderman in 1854. Originally a Whig, he 
threw himself into the new American or '^Know- 
Nothing’^ party and was an important leader in 
Connecticut. As a candidate of that party he 
was elected secretary of state for 1855 and 1856, 
and only his lack of the requisite age prevented 
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his nomination for .governor in 1855. In 1856 he 
was a member of the platform committee of the 
national convention of the American party that 
nominated Fillmore and was one of those who 
bolted the convention because of its refusal to 
take a strong anti-slavery stand. From then on 
his affiliations were with the Republican party, 
and for many years, as chairman of the state 
Republican committee, he dominated Republican 
politics in Connecticut. He was a member and 
secretary of the Republican National Committee 
during the Lincoln administration, and one of 
the executive committee in charge of his rejec- 
tion. Throughout most of his life Sperry’s great 
influence in politics was as a committeeman be- 
hind the scenes rather than as an elected office- 
holder. In his later life, however, he consented 
to run for the federal Flouse of Representatives 
and was elected to eight successive congresses, 
1895-1911, when he retired. In Congress his 
chief interests were the tariff and the postal serv- 
ice. He was an ardent believer in high protec- 
tion, which he frequently defended on the plat- 
form, and in an efficient postal service. His 
particular hobby was the rural free delivery. 
For a quarter of a century he advocated this sys- 
tem in season and out. As postmaster of New 
Haven, 1861-86 and 1890-94, he maintained the 
office at such high efficiency that it was long con- 
sidered a model post-office. Fie was offered 
membership on a commission to study the postal 
systems of Europe but declined. He died at New 
Haven. His second wife, Minnie B. (Newton) 
Sperry, to whom he was married on Dec. 3, 1874, 
survived him. 

[E. E. Atwater, Hist, of the City of New Haven 
(1887) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Representative 
Men of Conn. (1894) ; Who’s Who in America, 1910— 
ir; Hartford Courant, Hartford Times, New Haven 
Register and Springfield Republican, Nov. 14, 1911 ; 
dates of service as postmaster from Joum. of the Excc. 
Proc. of the Senate, vols. XXV, XXVII (1901), XXIX 
(i 909 )J H.U. F. 

SPICKER., MAX (Aug. 16, i8s8-Oct. 15, 
1912), musician, conductor, composer, was born 
in Konigsberg, Germany, the son of Alexander 
Spicker and his wife, Doris. He received his 
first musical instruction from Robert Schwalm 
and Louis Kohler. His parents were anxious 
that he become a physician, but the boy insisted 
on entering the Royal Conservatory at Leipzig, 
where, from 1877 he studied piano with 

Karl Reinecke and Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, and 
theory with Solomon Jadassohn. He also attend- 
ed Oscar Paul’s lectures on the history and es- 
thetics of music. On completing his studies he 
was engaged for a concert tour of Germany and 
Russia with the violin virtuoso, Miska Hauser. 
Following this engagement, he started his career 
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as a conductor, and on Oct. 2, 1879, directed the 
performance of Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s 
EgMont at the Stadt-Theatre of Heidelberg. 
Subsequently he appeared as conductor in the 
opera houses of Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Kiel, 
and at the royal theatres in Ghent, Belgium, and 
in Potsdam. His health, however, was not equal 
to the strenuous demands of the opera house, and, 
when he learned that the directorate of the New 
York Beethoven-Mannerchor was vacant, he ap- 
plied for the post and received the appointment 
over 161 rivals. Possibly the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of Anton Rubinstein helped to win him 
the position. 

Pie came to New York in 1882 and acted as 
conductor of the Beethoven-Mannerchor until 
1888, conducting the silver jubilee concerts in 
1884. From 1888 to 1895 he was director of the 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, and in the sum- 
mers of 1889-90 shared the conductorship of the 
Brighton Beach orchestra concerts with Anton 
Seidl While he was at the Brooklyn Con- 

servatory he also conducted each winter a series 
of symphony concerts at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, featuring such artists as Rafael Joseffy, 
Arthur Friedheim, and Lilli Lehmann. From 
1895 to 1907 he was head of the theory depart- 
ment at the National Conservatory of Music in 
New York, and from May 1898 until 1910 he 
was music director of the Temple Emanu-El. He 
was also connected as a reader and editor with 
the G. Schirmer publishing company. In 1899 
he was married to Isabel Sternthal, who, with a 
son, survived him. 

Spicker was a man of simple tastes, sincere 
and unaffected. An estimate of his place in 
American music was attempted by A. W. Kramer 
in an obituary article in Musical America, Oct. 
26, 1912 : in all the many capacities in which he 
served a musical public, he . . won the ap- 
proval of musicians and music-lovers throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ... his com- 
positions are not epoch-making in any sense, nor 
were they intended to be, but they show and 
show very conclusively that their creator was a 
musician of high rank, a man of culture and of 
deep and scholarly make-up. . . Spicker’s pub- 
lished compositions include his incidental music 
to Schiller-Laube’s Demetrius; Suite Moderne, 
for orchestra ; an arrangement for men’s chorus 
and orchestra of the first finale from Wagner’s 
Rienzi ; The Pilot, for men’s chorus and orches- 
tra; a Festival-Overture ; and many songs and 
shorter choral works. He edited many editions 
of the classics — an Operatic Anthology (5 vol- 
umes, 1903-04) ; Anthology of Sacred Song (4 
volumes, 1902) ; The Masterpieces of Vocalizch 
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Hon (6 volumes, 1896) ; a Symgogical Service 
(1901) ; and Songs of Germany (1904), a col- 
lection of folk-songs. 

[The material for this sketch has been derived large- 
ly from an account of Spicker’s career published in the 
New-Yorker Sfaats-Zeitung, Oct. 16, 1912. See also 
brief accounts in Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, 
Am. Supp. (1930), and Baker’s Biog. Diet, of Musicians 
(3rd ed. 1919).] J.T.H. 

SPIERING, THEODORE (Sept. 5, 1871- 
Aug. II, 1925), violinist, conductor, and teacher, 
was born in St. Louis, Mo., the elder of two sons 
of Ernst and Theresa (Bernays) Spiering. His 
father, an excellent violinist, who was born in 
Liibeck, Germany, was brought to the United 
States at the age of ten and for twenty-five years 
was concert-master of the St. Louis symphony 
orchestra, as well as first violin of the Beethoven 
String Quartet. His mother was born in High- 
land, 111 ., the daughter of Charles L. Bernays, a 
prominent newspaper man. At the age of five 
the boy had his first lessons on the violin from 
his father and at seven made his first public ap- 
pearance. He attended the public schools of St. 
Louis until he was fifteen, when he went to 
Cincinnati to study for two years with Henry 
Schradieck [q.v.] at the Cincinnati College of 
Music. The next four years, 1888-92, he spent 
in Berlin, where he studied with Joseph Joachim 
and during his last year was concert-master of 
the Joachim Hochschule Orchestra. After his 
return to America, he was married on Oct. 2, 
1895, at Arlington, N. J., to Frida Mueller, 
daughter of Wilhelm Mueller, New York jour- 
nalist and writer. 

As a result of a letter from Joachim to Theo- 
dore Thomas Iq.v.], Spiering in 1892 became 
a member of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and remained with it until 1896. During this pe- 
riod he frequently appeared as soloist under 
Thomas, especially during the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, and organized the Spiering 
Quartet, which during the twelve years of its 
existence, 1893-1905, gave over four hundred 
concerts. He founded and directed the Spiering 
Violin School in Chicago, 1899-1902, and was 
a director of the Chicago Musical College, 1902- 
05, where he was also instructor in violin. Going 
abroad, he established himself as a concert artist 
and teacher in Berlin, 1905-09, and made suc- 
cessful concert tours through Germany, England, 
and Holland. Having attracted the attention of 
Gustav Mahler, he was appointed concert-master 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, 1909- 
II, and during Mahler^s prolonged last illness in 
1911 conducted the seventeen remaining con- 
certs of the season, each of which added new 
laurels to his brilliant record as conductor. The 
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New York press, with rare unanimity, was en- 
thusiastic in his praise, and it was expected that 
he would be chosen Mahler^s successor, but the 
American tradition prevailed of seeking conduc- 
tors in Europe. Disappointed, Spiering returned 
to Berlin, where he was engaged as a conductor, 
1911-14, and toured Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Switzerland as a soloist. He was also musical 
adviser of the Neue Freie V olksbuhne in Berlin 
and conductor of their symphony concerts, be- 
sides appearing as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic and Bluthner orchestras. Always on 
the outlook for worthy novelties, he gave the first 
Berlin performances of such works as sympho- 
nies by Georges Enesco and Paul Dukas, the 
^'Concerto in Antique Style” of Max Reger, 
Frederick Delius’ “In a Summer Garden,” Emil 
Reznicek’s “Der Sieger” (with unusual success), 
and Henry Hadley’s “The Culprit Fay.” 

After the outbreak of the World War he made 
his permanent home in New York, devoting him- 
self largely to teaching (he was a born peda- 
gogue) and to extensive editorial work. In the 
New York season of 1918-19 he conducted per- 
formances of Maurice Maeterlinck’s “The Be- 
trothal” with music by Eric Delamarter ; in Sep- 
tember 1923 he was once more guest conductor 
in Berlin and Vienna, and won renewed praise. 
He was appointed conductor of the Portland 
(Ore.) Symphony Orchestra in 1925. Partly for 
rest — ^he had always worked under the handi- 
caps of poor health and extreme nervousness — 
and partly to select new works for the coming 
season, he went abroad again, but he was taken 
ill in Munich and there died, survived by his 
mother, his wife, and two daughters. He was 
buried in St Louis. Though he was a brilliant 
performer and possessed deep musicianship, he 
was modest and unassuming in his bearing and 
affable in his personal relationships. He was the 
recipient of many honors, among them the French 
decoration of OfHcier d’ Academic, conferred by 
the French government in 1905 in recognition of 
his work in introducing French music, notably 
chamber music, in the United States. 

IWho's Who in America, 1924-25 ; Ifiternational 
Who^s Who in Music and Musical Gazetteer, 1918; 
Musical America, Mar. 25, 1911, the material of which 
was verified by Spiering's wife and mother, and Ang. 
22, 192s ; Sun (N. Y.) and Evening Mail (N. Y.), Feb. 
27, 191 1 ; World (N. Y.), Feb. 27, Mar. 12, 18, 1911, 
and Ang. 14, 1925 (obit.) ; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Mar. 
20, 1911; Otto Taubmann, in Berliner Borsen-Courier, 
Sept. 29, 1923; Rudolf Kastner, in Berliner Morgen- 
Post, Sept. 30, 1923 ; Paul Ertel, in Berliner Lokal 
Ansetger, Oct. 4, 1923; obituaries in Musical Courier 
(N. Y.), and Musical Leader (Chicago), Aug. 20, 
Munchener Neueste Nachrichten, Aug. 12, Munchener 
Zeitung, Aug. 14, Munchener- Augshurger Abend Zei^ 
tung, Aug. 15, and N, Y. Times, Aug. 14, 1925.] 

F.L.G.C. 
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SPILLMAN, WILLIAM JASPER (Oct. 23, 

1863-July II, 1931), scientist, agricultural econ- 
omist, eleventh of fifteen children of Nathan 
Cosby and Emily Paralee (Pruitt) Spilman, was 
born in Lawrence County, Mo. His father, a 
farmer and judge, had little formal education but 
was a leader in the community. The son earned 
his way through the University of Missouri, 
graduating in 1886 as valedictorian and three 
years later receiving the degree of M.S. While 
at the university he changed the spelling of his 
name. On May 20, 1889, he married Mattie L. 
Ramsay, who with one son survived him. 

After brief periods of teaching in state normal 
schools of Missouri and Oregon and at Vin- 
cennes University, Spillman in 1894 joined the 
staff of Washington State College, Pullman, and 
its experiment station. The need of a wheat better 
adapted to conditions in Washington led him to 
breed new varieties. His account of his work in 
hybridization contained essentially an independ- 
ent statement of the two chief tenets of Mendel- 
ism (“Quantitative Studies on the Transmission 
of Parent Characters to Hybrid Offspring,” 
Proceedings of .. . the Association of American 
Agricultfiral Colleges and Experiment Stations 
. . . 1901, 1902). His pleas for quantitative stud- 
ies in plant breeding gave considerable impetus 
to this kind of research. Because of his woi*k in 
genetics he was appointed in 1902 as agrostolo- 
gist in charge of grass and forage plant investi- 
gations in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In this capacity he instituted stud- 
ies of types of farming and farming methods. An 
office of farm management was created in 1904, 
and to the direction of its work he gave his 
major efforts thenceforth until his resignation 
in 1918, as the result of friction with Secretary 
Houston (see Senate Document 300, 65 Cong., 
2 Sess., and House Resohition 611, 65 Cong., 3 
Sess.). After a three-year interim during which 
he was associate editor of the Farm Journal, he 
returned to the Department, where he remained 
until his death. From 1922 he was also professor 
of commercial geography in the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University. 

Spillman “to a very unusual degree . . . com- 
bined practical organizing ability with penetrat- 
ing power of abstract reasoning” {Journal of 
Farm Economics, January 1932, p. i). His hob- 
by was mathematics, but “his fertile mind sug- 
gested many more things than one man could do. 
. . . He was an inspirer of men, not only because 
of his own exuberance and fertile imagination 
but because of his personal relationships” 
(Ibid.). Among his important achievements 
were the development of farm management sur- 
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veys and the extensive use of this method of ap- 
proach to farm problems in representative areas. 
In 1903 he devised the dot-map method of pre- 
senting- statistics graphically. He also directed 
historical and geographical studies, including the 
preparation of atlases on agriculture. Under his 
aegis demonstration work and the county-agent 
system were begun. He discovered the mathe- 
matical form of the law of diminishing returns 
with relation to the results of the use of ferti- 
lizers on farms. Later he completed a means of 
solving arithmetically for several variables the 
exponential yield curve or law of biological 
growth. The domestic allotment plan of farm 
relief was outlined in detail in his book, Balanc-^ 
ing the Farm Output (1927). His leadership 
and pioneer efforts in the field of farm manage- 
ment were early recognized and he was chosen 
the first president of the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association (i9io-'i2). He was a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences and 
many other learned bodies, and spoke frequently 
befoi*e both scientific and popular audiences. His 
unusual record of accomplishment in many and 
diverse fields is reflected in his writings, over 
three hundred in number, ranging from popular 
articles for the farm press to highly technical 
mathematical treatises. 

[Who^s Who in America, 1930-31 ; Experiment Sta- 
tion Record, Nov. 1931 ; E. N. Bressman, “Spillman’s 
Work on Plant Breeding,” Science, Sept. 23, 1932; 
Lillian Crans, A List of the Printed and Mimeographed 
Publications of Dr, W. J, Spillman (XT. S. Bureau of 
Agric. Economics, Aug. 1931) ; E. F. Gaines, “The 
Value of the Hybrid Wheats Produced by the State 
College of Washington,” Northwest Science, Mar. 1933 J 
Earl Godwin, “Steps Back to the Farm,” Country Life 
in America, Mar. 15, 1911, portr. ; F. C. Kelly, “A 
Wonderful Question Answerer,” Am, Mag., Jan. 19171 
portr. ; Wash. Acad. Sci. four., vol. XXI, p. 346 (Aug. 
1931) ; articles by C. B. Smith, E. H. Thomson, and 
G. F. Warren, in Jour. Farm Econ., Jan. 1932 ; Eve- 
ning Star (Washington, D. C.), July 12, 1931; Me- 
morial Honoring the Late Dr. W. /. Spillman (Wash. 
State Coll., 1931) ; The Official Record (U. S. Dept. 
Agric,), July 25, 1931; biography of Spillman (MS., 
1933) by his son, Dr. Ramsay Spillman, New York 
City.] E.E.E. 

SPILSBURY, EDMUND GYBBON (Dec. 

7, 1845-May 28, 1920), mining engineer and 
metallurgist, son of Francis Gybbon Spilsbury, 
was born in London, England. He received most 
of his education in Belgium, attending a prepar- 
atory scliool at Liege and then pursuing tech- 
nical studies at the University of Louvain, where 
he was graduated in 1862. After a post-graduate 
^^practical course” at Clausthal, Germany, he 
was for three years in the employ of the Esch- 
weiler Zinc Company of Stolberg, Germany, 
which was engaged on a large scale in mining 
and smelting lead and zinc. In 1865 he took 
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charge of its works in Sardinia, and subsequent- 
ly was sent to the Atlas Mountains in Morocco. 
During his stay in Sardinia he had occasion to 
entertain, on behalf of the company, the Duke 
of Brabant, afterward King Leopold II of the 
Belgians, who was in the island on a hunting 
trip. This experience resulted in a lasting friend- 
ship. Returning to London, Spilsbury in 1867 
entered the service of the British firm of Mc- 
Clean & Stilman, for whom he supervised con- 
struction of the iron gates for the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks. In 1868, in the employ of J. 
Casper Harkort, he designed much of the detail 
work of the Keulenberg Bridge in Holland, and 
of bridges over the Danube in Vienna, and over 
the Rhine at Dusseldorf. 

In 1870 he came to the United States in the 
employ of an Austro-Belgian metallurgical firm 
to investigate American lead and zinc resources. 
He spent two years in this work, then resigned 
to establish himself in private practice. As gen- 
eral manager of smelting works at Bamford, Pa., 
he introduced the Harz system of dressing zinc 
ores into Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1879 
he built the Lynchburg Blast Furnace and Iron 
Works in Virginia, at about the same time acted 
as consulting engineer for the Coleraine Coal & 
Iron Company of Philadelphia, and subsequently 
(1883) became general manager of the Haile 
gold mine in South Carolina. From 1887 to 1897 
he was in the employ of Cooper, Hewitt & Com- 
pany of New York, serving from 1888 to 1897 as 
managing director of their Trenton Iron Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. Here he introduced the 
Elliott locked wire rope and the Bleichert system 
of aerial tramways, publishing, in 1890, a thirty- 
five page brochure. Wire Rope Tramways; with 
Special Reference to the Bleichert Patent Sys- 
tem. In 1893 he presided at sessions of the min- 
ing division of the International Engineering 
Congress, held in connection with the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. After 1897 
he was in private practice as consulting engineer 
until his death, traveling in connection with his 
work into many parts of the world. He had but 
recently returned from Brazil when, in the 
spring of 1920, he submitted to an operation for 
cataract, in a New York hospital, and died of 
heart failure soon afterward. He had married 
Rosa Hooper, and was survived by three sons 
and a daughter. 

During his career Spilsbury contributed a 
number of significant papers to the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers^ 
among which were: ^^On Rock-Drilling Ma- 
chinery” (vol. Ill, 1875) ; “A New Air Com- 
pressor” (vol. VIII, 18S0) ; ‘^Gold Mining in 
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South Carolina” (vol. XII, 1884) ; “Notes on the 
General Treatment of the Southern Gold Ores, 
and Experiments in Matting Iron Sulphides” 
(vol. XV, 1887) ; “The Chlorination of Gold- 
Bearing Sulphides” (vol. XVI, 1888) ; “Notes 
on a Novel Cable-Transfer for Railroad-Cars 
and the Use of the Patent Locked-Wire Rope” 
(vol. XX, 1892) ; “Improvements in Mining 
and Metallurgical Appliances during the Last 
Decade” (vol. XXVII, 1898) ; and “Improve- 
ment in Cyanide Process” (vol. XLI, 1911). To 
the Mining and Scientific Press he contributed 
two informal, entertaining articles on some of his 
professional experiences (“Technical Reminis- 
cences,” July 10, Aug. 28, 1915). He was active 
in the work of the numerous professional so- 
cieties to which he belonged, being called upon 
frequently for service on various committees. 

[JVho's Who in America, 1920—21 ; Trans. Am. Soc. 
Civil Engineers, vol. LXXXIV (1921); Trans. Am. 
Inst. Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, vol. LXVI 
(1922) ; Engineering and Mining Jour., June 5, 1920; 
Mining and Scientific Press, June 12, 1920; N. Y. 
Times, May 30, 1920.] B. A.R. 

SPINNER, FRANCIS ELIAS (Jan. 21, 
1802-Dec. 31, 1890), treasurer of the United 
States, was born in that part of the town of Ger- 
man Flats, Herkimer County, N. Y., which af- 
terwards became the village of Mohawk. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. John Peter and 
Mary Magdalene Fidelis (Brument) Spinner. 
His father, a native of Werbach, Baden, had 
been a Roman Catholic priest in Germany, but 
in 1801 had renounced that faith and emigrated 
to America; at the time of Francis’ birth he was 
pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church at Ger- 
man Flats. Francis was a pupil in four Mohawk 
Valley district schools and in his old age stated 
that he learned nothing in any of them (letter to 
F. G. Barry, in College and School, Utica, N. Y., 
April 1890; Hartley, post, pp. 192-95). His fa- 
ther apprenticed him to a confectioner at Albany 
and later to a saddler at Amsterdam, N. Y. ; dur- 
ing his spare time he devoted himself to reading 
and formed an acquisitiveness of mind that per- 
sisted throughout his life. 

As time went on he became a merchant in 
Herkimer, major-general of artillery in the state 
militia, cashier, director, and president of the 
Mohawk Valley Bank. In politics he was long 
known as an aggressive Democrat. He was ap- 
pointed to supervise the building of the state in- 
sane^ hospital at Utica, and during the Polk 
administration was auditor of the Port of New 
York. Identifying himself with the anti-slavery 
wing of the Democratic party, he was elected to 
Congress from the Herkimer district in 1854. In 
the protracted speakership contest of 1855-56 he 
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refused to caucus with the House Democrats and 
was the only representative elected as a Demo- 
crat whose vote was cast for Nathaniel P. Banks 
For the rest of that Congress he was 
affiliated with the Whig-Republican majority. 
He served on the committee that dealt with the 
Brooks-Sumner assault, and was a member of 
the conference committee in charge of the long- 
disputed army appropriation bill in the summer 
of 1856. To the two succeeding Congresses he 
was elected as a Republican by large pluralities. 
He became known as an outspoken and inflexibly 
honest representative who never left his col- 
leagues long in doubt as to his stand on any pub- 
lic question. 

A vigorous supporter of Lincoln, he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the United States in March 
1861. In that capacity he served fourteen years, 
under three presidents. When he took office, the 
Treasury was paying out $8,000,000 a month; 
within sixty days the expenditure amounted to 
$2,000,000 a day. It was Spinner’s task to guard 
the government’s money chest in a time of perils 
and difficulties for which there was no precedent. 
In connection with the issue of Treasury notes 
during the Civil War years. Spinner’s autograph 
signature — ^the despair of would-be forgers — 
came to be a kind of national symbol, known to 
all. In the expansion of his bureau and its per- 
sonnel at a time when men were needed for mili- 
tary service he employed a few young women, 
at first to count currency bills and later to take 
over various clerical duties, so that by the end of 
the war women had a definite status in the civil 
service. For this innovation he has always been 
given the chief credit. 

Following his resignation in 1875, caused by 
friction with the department head over responsi- 
bility for appointments, Spinner went to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he lived much in the open 
for fifteen years. At eighty he took up the study 
of Greek as a mental recreation. He died in his 
eighty-ninth year of cancer of the face, after pro- 
longed suffering. On June 22, 1826, he had mar- 
ried Caroline Caswell of Herkimer ; one of three 
daughters survived him. 

IBiog Dir. Am. Cong. (1028) ; N. S. Benton , -4 Hist, 
of Herkimer County (1856) ; A. L. Howell, ‘The Life 
and Public Services of Gen. Francis E. Spinner,” Pa- 
Before the Herkimer County Hist. Soc., vol. 
II (1902) ; W. R. Hooper, in Hours at Home, Sept. 
^70 ; reports of Treasurer of U. S., 1861-73 ,* I. S. 
Hartley, Mag. of Am. Hist., Mar. 1891, pp. 185—200; 
Hugh McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Cen- 
(1882) ; J. C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, 
Books and Publishers (1884), Pp. 644-46 ; M. C. Ames, 
Ten Years tn Washington (1873); L. E. Chittenden, 
Personal Reminiscences (1893) ; S. P. Brown, The 
Book of Jacksonville^ (1895) ; N. Y. Times, Jan. i, 
1891; Fla. Times-Union (Jacksonville), Jan. i, 1891. J 

W.B. S. 
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SPITZKA, EDWARD ANTHONY (June 

17, 1876-Sept. 4, 1922), anatomist and crimi- 
nologist, son of Dr. Edward Charles Spitzka 
and Catherine (Watzek) Spitzka, was 
born in New York City. He was educated in the 
College of the City of New York and obtained 
his medical degree in 1902 from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
He was assistant demonstrator of anatomy at 
Columbia University, 1905-06, and then became 
professor of general anatomy at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, Pa. On June 20, 1906, 
he was married to Alice Eberspacher of New 
York. He was made director and professor of 
anatomy at the Daniel Baugh Institute of Anat- 
omy at Jefferson Medical College in 1911, but in 
1914 he resigned to take up the practice of nerv- 
ous and mental diseases in New York. Upon the 
entry of the United States into the World War, 
he went to a medical officers^ training camp at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. After being as- 
signed to duty at Camp Grant, 111 ., he was pro- 
moted to the grade of lieutenant-colonel and in 
the summer of 1918 was sent to France in com- 
mand of the sanitary train of the 86th Division. 
When he was discharged from the army in the 
following year he returned to practice in New 
York. A life full of early promise and of frus- 
trated achievement had its tragic culmination 
three years later in his sudden death from cere- 
bral hemorrhage at his home in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. At the time of his death he held the po- 
sition of medical referee with the United States 
Veterans' Bureau. 

His most important contributions to medicine 
are his studies upon the human brain. These in- 
clude notable studies of the size and structure of 
the brains of Japanese, Eskimos, and certain 
South Sea islanders, observations on electrocu- 
tion and its effects, and studies of the brains of 
criminals and of noted men. He was particularly 
interested in the anatomical variations in the 
brains of criminals, and performed the autopsy 
on Leon F. Czolgosz, the assassin of Pres. Wil- 
liam McKinley Iq.v.'], and made a detailed study 
of the brain. He had a special interest as well in 
the evolutionary development of the nervous 
system, which he studied comparatively in the 
primates and in the higher mammals. He made 
other notable studies upon the morphology of the 
ductless glands, wrote on Resuscitation of Per- 
sons Shocked by Electricity (i 909 )> edited 
the eighteenth American edition of Henry Gra/s 
Anatomy j Descriptive and Applied (1910), which 
is a lasting monument to his memory. In his 
chosen work he had the accuracy and the zeal of 
the investigator together with the broader and 
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deeper interest of the cultural scientist, and his 
studies show marked originality. He was tall 
and of heavy, powerful build. Though he was 
inclined to be melancholic and reticent of speech, 
with little inclination for ordinary social activi- 
ties, he displayed when he was interested an un- 
expectedly good command of language, and had 
a gift for intimate friendships. 

lWho*s Wha in America, 1922--23 ; Jour. Am. Medic. 
Assoc., Sept. 16, 1922; Jour, of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases (N. Y.), Jan. 1923; Am. Men of Sci. (3rd 
edition, 1921), ed. by J. M, Cattell and D. R. Brimhall ; 
Diet. Am. Medic. Biog. (edition of 1928), ed. by H. A. 
Kelly and W. L. Burrage ; bibliog. in Index Cat. Lib. of 
Surgeon Gen’s. Office, U. S. Army, 2 ser., vol. XVI 
(1911) ; obituary in N. Y. Times, Sept. 6, 1922.] 

J.M.P. 

SPITZKA, EDWARD CHARLES (Nov. 10, 
1852-Jan. 13, 1914), neurologist and psychia- 
trist, was born in city of New York to 
Charles Anthony and Johanna (Tag) Spitzka. 
His father, a watch and clock maker of Germano- 
Slavonic origin, had been compelled to flee from 
Germany following the Revolution of 1848, a 
cause which he had espoused. The son was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and after two years 
in the College of the City of New York entered 
the medical department of the University of the 
City of New York (later New York Univer- 
sity), from which he graduated in 1873. He spent 
the following three years in post-graduate study 
in Europe, first in Leipzig and later in Vienna. 
In Vienna he came under the instruction of 
Theodor Meynert, the great anatomist and 
psychiatrist, and of Samuel Leopold Schenk, 
distinguished in the field of human and compara- 
tive embryology, whose influence had much to 
do with shaping his future career. On June 30, 
1875, he married Catherine Watzek in Vienna. 
A year later he began a general practice in New 
York, but after a few years he limited his prac- 
tice to nervous and mental diseases. Immediate- 
ly after his return he took up neurological work 
at Mt. Sinai and St. Mark's hospitals and at the 
Northeastern Dispensary. From pathological 
material collected from public and private asy- 
lums of the vicinity he produced an essay on The 
Somatic Etiology of Insanity (1882) published 
as a supplement to the American Journal of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, which in 1878 won 
the W. and S. Tuke prize offered by the British 
Medico-Psychological Association. In the same 
year he was awarded the William A. Hammond 
prize of the American Neurological Association 
for his essay on 'The Anatomical and Physio- 
logical Effects of Strychnia on the Brain, Spinal 
Cord, and Nerves" (Journal of Nervous cmd 
Mentcd Disease, April 1879). One of the pio- 
neers of his specialty in America, he gained a 
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nation-wide reputation as a consultant and as a 
medico-legal expert in cases involving insanity 
and injury to the nervous system. His most 
noted case was that of Charles J. Guiteau, the 
assassin of Pres. James Abram Garfield 
whom he considered insane. 

He filled the position of professor of compara- 
tive anatomy at the Columbia Veterinary Col- 
lege at different times, and was professor of 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
1882-85. Working upon the comparative and 
human anatomy of the nervous system through- 
out his career, he made many notable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of this subject. He made 
exhaustive studies of the central nervous system 
of birds and reptiles, and is credited with being 
the original discoverer of the so-called Lissauer 
tract in the spinal cord ,* he also devoted himself 
to the morbid anatomy of organic diseases of the 
central nervous system and to the classification 
of mental disorders by clinical methods. He pub- 
lished a textbook on Insanity, Its Classification, 
Diagnosis, and T reatment ( 1883 ) and was the au- 
thor of monographs on “The Chronic Inflamma- 
tory and Degenerative Affections of the Spinal 
Cord,'’ and “Anaemia and Hyperaemia of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord,” in William Pepper's A 
System of Practical Medicine (vol. V, 1886), 
and on brain histology and the spinal cord in A 
Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences 
(vol. VIII, 1889), edited by A. H. Buck, popu- 
larly known as Woods' Reference Handbook. 
Among the sub j ects he treated in j ournal articles 
were the relation of race and heredity to in- 
sanity, the historic role of mental disorders, the 
misconceptions regarding physical abnormality 
of criminals, and the legal and biologic disabili- 
ties of illegitimate children. For three years 
(1881-84) he was editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Neurology and Psychiatry, in 1883-84 he 
was president of the New York Neurological 
Society, and in 1890 president of the American 
Neurological Association. Tall and heavily built, 
with a rugged, smooth-shaven face, he was an 
impulsive man, quick in action, thought, and 
speech. A contemporary wrote of him that he 
was “a red headed, hot-headed man, but finely 
trained in anatomy . . . very scornful of Ameri- 
can work and violently antagonistic to the state 
methods of caring for the insane at that time — 
as he had a right to be” (C. L. Dana, “Early 
Neurology in the United States,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, May 5, 1928, p. 
1422) and adds that his critical attitude was of 
great benefit to New York neurology. He died 
suddenly as the result of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
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leaving his wife and a son, Edward Anthony 
Spitzka 

IWho'sWho in America, 1912--13 ; E. A. Spitzka, in 
Jour, of Nervous and Mental Disease (N. Y.), Apr. 
1914 ; Am. Medic,. Biogs. ( 1920 ), ed. by H. A. Kelly 
and W. L. Barrage; N. E. Brill, N. Y. Medic. Jour., 
May 9 , 1914 , with portrait; obituary in N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 14, 1914.] J.M. P. 

SPIVAK, CHARLES DAVID (Dec. 25, 
i86i-Oct. 16, 1927), physician, author, editor, 
was born in Krementchug, government of Pol- 
tava, Russia, the son of Samuel David Spiva- 
kowsky and his wife, Deborah Adel Dorfman. 
From his father and the Cheder, a Jewish school, 
he received the traditional Hebrew education, 
while he was self-educated in secular subjects. 
He took and passed successfully the examination 
of the local Gymnasium, and continued his pri- 
vate studies. In common with his revolutionary- 
minded contemporaries in Russia, he participated 
in illegal political activities, until the danger of 
imprisonment compelled him to leave the coun- 
try. Joining the Kiev group, “Am 01am, ” a so- 
ciety of young intellectuals who planned to emi- 
grate to America and establish themselves there 
as agriculturists on a communal basis, he arrived 
in the United States in March 1882. Ignorant of 
the language and without means, he stai'ted out 
as a laborer, loading and unloading freight in 
railroad yards, paving Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, working in wool and cotton mills in 
Maine, as a typesetter on the Jewish Messenger, 
and as a farm-hand in Alliance, N. J., where he 
later taught. Settling in Philadelphia, he studied 
medicine at the Jefferson Medical College, was 
graduated with the M.D. degree in 1890, and 
then attended lectures at the University of Ber- 
lin, 1891-92. Two years later he was appointed 
chief of the clinic for gastro-intestinal diseases 
at the Philadelphia Polyclinic. From 1896 to 
1901 he was associate professor in the depart- 
ment of medicine of the University of Denver ; 
professor of anatomy, 1897-98 ; and then profes- 
sor of clinical medicine and chief of the clinical 
laboratory at Denver and Gross College of Medi- 
cine, 1900-07. He was president of the Colorado 
Medical Library Association, 1902; librarian of 
the Denver Academy of Medicine, and a member 
of numerous medical societies. In 1920 he was 
delegated by the Joint Distribution Committee 
of the American Funds for Jewish War Suffer- 
ers to study health and sanitation conditions 
among the Jews in the devastated war areas of 
Europe. His main achievement, however, was 
the founding of the Jewish Consumptives' Re- 
lief Society in 1904, for the care of tubercular 
patients without means, and the building of the 
Society's Sanatorium in Denver, Colo., acknowl- 
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edged to be one of the best in the country. From 
the inception until his death Spivak acted as 
secretary and gastro-enterologist to the Sana- 
torium. The locality of the Sanatorium Build- 
ings was named Spivak, Colo., in his honor after 
his death. 

Notwithstanding his onerous professional and 
communal duties as physician and social worker, 
Spivak found time for a many-sided literary 
activity. He wrote with equal facility in He- 
brew, Yiddish, Russian, and English. (His He- 
brew and Yiddish writings appeared under his 
Jewish name Hayyim Spivak.) Even during his 
early years of struggle he contributed to the 
Woskhod (Russian) and Hameliz (Hebrew), 
both in St. Petersburg, as well as to Yiddish and 
Anglo-Jewish periodicals in the United States. 
The greater part of his writing, however, has 
been chiefly in the field of gastro-enterology, in 
which he won a national reputation (see the 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, U. S. Army, 2 ser., vol. XVI, 
1911). Among his other interests were medical 
bibliography, linguistics, and the history of medi- 
cine, particularly of Jewish physicians and their 
achievements. His familiarity with the Hebrew 
sources led him to make many interesting con- 
tributions to the history of early medicine. He 
was editor of Medical Libraries from 1898 to 
1902, and a Longevity Almanack (Yiddish) in 
1921 ; compiler and editor of Medical Colorado- 
ana; author of a number of bibliographies on 
medicine among the Jews ; and a contributor to 
the Annals of Medical History and the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. Of special value were his articles 
on medicine in the Bible, the Talmud, and in 
Rabbinic literature. Two periodicals, the Den- 
ver Jewish News, 1915-18, and the Sanatorium, 
1907-27, appeared in Denver under his editor- 
ship. For the Jewish Daily Forward of New 
York City he wrote a series of popular articles 
on hygiene and longevity from a Jewish stand- 
point. He had an insatiable curiosity for data 
bearing on medical notions in ancient Jewish 
folklore. Of his linguistic researches may be 
mentioned a Yiddish Dictionary (1911), com- 
piled in collaboration with Solomon Bloomgar- 
den [.q.vJ\, containing all the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic elements of the Yiddish language illustrated 
with proverbs and idiomatic expressions. 

Spivak was married to Jennie (Gittel) Char- 
sky in Philadelphia in 1893. She survived him 
with one son and two daughters. 

[Who's Who in America, 192&-27; Who's Who in 
Am. Med., 1925 ; Who's Who in Am. Jewry, 1926 ; 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.), Oct. 17, 1927; 
Zalmen Reisen, Lexicon fun der Yiddisher Literatur, 
vol. II (Vilna, 1927) ; Am. Rev. of Tuberculosis, Dec. 
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1927 ; A. Levinson, Charles D. Spivak' s Contribution 
to Medicine, reprinted from Medic. Life, Jan. 1928.] 

1 . S. 

SPOFFORD, AINSWORTH RAND (Sept. 
12, 1825-Aug. II, 1908), librarian, the son of 
the Rev. Luke Ainsworth and Grata (Rand) 
Spofford, was born in Gilmanton, N. H. He- 
was a descendant of John Spofford who came to 
Massachusetts with the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers’ 
company in 1638 and in 1643 settled in what be- 
came the town of Rowley, Mass. Ainsworth 
prepared under private tutors and at Williston 
Seminary for admission to Amherst College, but 
ill health prevented him from entering. Instead, 
he gave himself over to a course in books; 
through a long life they were his unnumbered 
and always unforgotten ahnae metres. At the 
age of nineteen he removed to Cincinnati, where 
he was successively a clerk in a bookstore, a 
bookseller and publisher, and, from 1859, asso- 
ciate editor of the Cincinnati Commercial. In 
1856 he was a delegate to the convention in Phila- 
delphia that nominated John C. Fremont for the 
presidency. Books appealed to him far more 
strongly than politics, however, and according- 
ly, while in Washington in 1861 after the battle 
of Bull Run, which his newspaper had sent him 
to report, he accepted an appointment as chief 
assistant to Dr. John G. Stephenson, then libra- 
rian of Congress. “With his entrance upon 
librarianship he put away the merely contempo- 
rary, and from that moment no one could find 
him partisan upon a current issue, nor, except 
after insistent effort, could discover his opinion 
upon it” (Putnam, post). Following Stephen- 
son’s resignation, Spofford, on Dec. i, 1864, be- 
came the librarian-in-chief and directed the af- 
fairs of the Library of Congress until 1897. In 
that year, on the removal of the library from its 
old quarters in the Capitol to the building newly 
erected for it, he gave way to a younger man and 
once more took the chief assistant’s position, 
continuing in that ofiSce until his death. On Sept. 
15, 1852, he was married to Sarah Putnam 
Partridge of Franklin, Mass.; three children 
were born to them. 

Spofford, in his day and land, was perhaps the 
most widely renowned of the librarians of the 
old school, those masters and servants at once of 
the books about them, who took, or seemed to 
take^ all that was between the covers as their 
province, and who counted what they brought 
back with them from personal journeyings over 
endless printed pages as of greater importance 
in the administration of a library than bibli- 
ographical method. With Spofford, these jour- 
neyings were unceasing; his memory retained 
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all that he found along- the way, and nothing 
escaped him. So extraordinary was his memory 
that he has been likened to the celebrated Magli- 
abecchi. For nearly half a century he was known 
as an unfailing source of factual knowledge to 
official and unofficial Washington and to an un- 
numbered constituency beyond. His ability to 
recall on the spur of the moment a fact which he 
had somewhere read made him a conspicuous 
and even unique member of various cultural and 
learned societies in Washington, and was an 
ever ready aid to him as the author and the com- 
piler of numerous volumes. A list of his publi- 
cations, brought together by his successor as 
chief assistant librarian, Appleton P. C. Griffin 
[g.z/.], and printed in the pamphlet Ainsworth 
R. Spofford, 1825-1908 (1909), contains no less 
than 184 titles. Of yet more importance to the 
Library, Spofford’s memory seemed to carry 
within its recesses a complete record of the books 
needed in the Library collections, and never a 
title of the kind escaped him as he scanned the 
catalogues of dealers. Flis memory and industry 
together, and his astonishing success in the use 
of the fund for the purchase of books, which 
never amounted to more than $10,000 a year, 
enabled him to increase the collections he ad- 
ministered from some 60,000 items in 1861 to 
more than 1,000,000 items in 1897, and to lay the 
foundations for the National Library which he 
ever insisted the Library of Congress should be. 
Out of this notable achievement grew his other 
and more easily visible one, the establishment of 
a separate building to house the growing insti- 
tution. After fully twenty years of opposition, 
discouragement, and delay, he prevailed upon 
Congress to provide for it, and in 1897 it was 
completed. This building (now greatly en- 
larged), and the many books in it which Spof- 
ford obtained are his lasting contributions to 
American cultural life. In choosing the quota- 
tions to be lettered here and there in the building, 
one that he took from Carlyle must have had its 
own special meaning to him : 'The true univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of books.'' 

[Knowledge of Spofford may be gained from his A 
Book for All Readers (1900) and from his “Washing- 
ton Reminiscences/’ Atlantic Monthly, May, June 1898 
See also Jeremiah and A. T. Spofford, A Geneal Rec- 
ord . . . Descendants of John Spofford (1888) ; Herbert 
Putnam, in the Independent, Nov. 19, 1908, reprinted 
in the Library Jour., Dec. 1908, presenting a striking 
picture of Spofford, “a soul aloof in a world ideal — 
the world of books” ; Records of the Columbia Hist. 
o vol. XII (1909); Evening 

Star (Washington), Aug. 12, 1908. Certain facts in 
this sket<^ were supplied by Spofford’s daughter, Miss 
Florence P. Spofford, Washington, D. C,] W”. A S e 

SPOFFORD, HARRIET ELIZABETH 
PRESCOTT (Apr, 3, i83S-Aug. 14, 1921), au- 
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thor, was one of several children of Sarah Jane 
(Bridges) and Joseph Newmarch Prescott, a 
merchant. She was descended from John Pres- 
cott, who in 1643 was one of the first settlers of 
Lancaster, Mass. She lived in Calais, Me., her 
birthplace, until she was fourteen years of age. 
At about that time her father set out for the 
West, hoping to better his fortunes, and soon 
afterwards her mother removed to Newburyport, 
Mass., thereafter the permanent home of the 
family. Here Harriet Prescott attended the ex- 
cellent Putnam Free School for three years. 
During this time one of her essays attracted the 
attention of Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
[q.v."], who encouraged her ambition to become 
a writer. Her formal education was completed 
by a brief period at the Pinkerton Academy in 
Derry, N. H. Her father having returned from 
the West fortuneless and broken in health, she 
began contributing to newspapers and periodi- 
cals before she was twenty in order to assist 
with the financial burdens of the household. She 
worked tirelessly but with little recognition and 
scant payment until her story “In a Cellar" was 
published in February 1859 by the newly estab- 
lished Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Higginson, proud 
of the “demure little Yankee girl," introduced 
her into the literary circles of Boston, and op- 
portunity opened before her. In rapid succession 
during the next few years she published Sir Ro- 
han's Ghost (i860). The Amber Gods, and Other 
Stories ( 1863) , and Azarian : an Episode ( 1864) , 
all characterized by highly romantic details, 
elaborate word-painting, and an absence of any 
definite moral purpose. On Dec. 19, 1865, she 
married Richard Smith Spofford, Jr., a talented 
young lawyer of Newburyport. She spent the 
winters of her early married life in Washington, 
D. C., where her husband was professionally 
associated with Caleb Cushing One of 

her later works, Old Washington (1906), pleas- 
antly reflects the interest she always took in the 
city. In 1874 Mr. Spofford bought picturesque 
Deer Island in the Merrimac River near New- 
buryport, and there, in a delightful old house of 
generous size, she continued her writing. Dur- 
ing the next thirty years a succession of stories, 
articles, and poems made her name a familiar 
one to readers of the outstanding American 
magazines; many of these contributions were 
later collected into such volumes as New-Eng- 
land Legends (1871), In Titian's Garden and 
Other Poems (1897), and Old Madame and 
Other Tragedies (1900). Her interest in do- 
mestic life found expression in such works as 
Art Decoration Applied to Furniture (1878), 
and The Servant Girl Question (1881), pub- 
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lished originally in Harper^s Bazar, for which 
she wrote regularly. Her genius for friendship 
and her generous appraisal of others are charm- 
ingly revealed in A Little Book of Friends 
(1916), an account of eight literary contempo- 
raries. Although she was best known to a popu- 
lar audience by her fiction, she considered poetry 
her more significant work. The luxuriant fancy 
which led her to write over-opulent descriptions 
in her early prose finds a natural expression in 
the imagery of her verse. 

During her later life, she spent many winters 
in Boston. One trip to Europe with her husband, 
and one after his death in 1888 were her only 
distant wanderings. New England and an imagi- 
native world of romance were the regions she 
knew best. She took no active part in the reform 
movements of her time, although she was sym- 
pathetic toward them. The beauty of her island 
home and the companionship of congenial friends 
and kinsfolk brought her the great satisfactions 
of her life. In a poem written at the time of 
Richard Spofford’s death (^‘R. S. S. at Deer 
Island on the Merrimac’’), John Greenleaf 
Whittier reveals with quiet sensitiveness 

the happy hospitality of that home. Mrs. Spof- 
f ord was a woman of distinguished presence, and 
all who saw her moving about in her garden, 
clothed in the trailing black garments she always 
wore as she grew older, were impressed by her 
serenity and grace. She died at Deer Island, 
in her eighty-seventh year. Her only child, a 
son, died in infancy. 

[William Prescott, The Prescott Memorial (1870) ; 
Who's Who in America, 1920-31 ; Elizabeth K. Hal- 
beisen, Harriet Prescott Spofford (1935), with por- 
traits ; Rose Terry Cooke, in Our Famous Women 
(1884) ; J. J. Currier, ''Quid Newberry" (1896) ; 
Jeremiah Spofford, A GeneaL Record . . . Descendants 
of John Spofford (1888) ; review in North Am. Review, 
Jan. 1865, and one by P. E. More in Atlantic Monthly, 
Aug. 1897; obituary in Boston Transcript, Aug. 15, 
1921 : information from relatives and friends.] 

B.M.S. 

SPOONER, JOHN COIT (Jan. 6, 1843-June 
II, 1919), senator from Wisconsin, born at Law- 
renceburg, Ind., moved with his parents to Madi- 
son, Wis., in 1859. His father, Philip Loring 
Spooner, born in New Bedford of old Massa- 
chusetts stock, was married in 1839 to Lydia 
Lord Coit, of Plainfield, Conn., and lived for 
twenty years at Lawrenceburg, Ind. He was a 
lawyer, and the reporter of four volumes (XII- 
XV) of the Wisconsin Reports, John attended 
the University of Wisconsin, receiving his de- 
gree while on duty at the front in 1864. Mus- 
tered out with the brevet rank of major, he be- 
came colonel on the staff of Gov. Lucius Fair- 
child {.q.v,"], whose secretary he was; and in iSfiy 
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he was admitted to the Wisconsin bar. He mar- 
ried Anna E. Main of Madison, on Sept. 10, 
1868, and moved in 1870 to Hudson, on the west- 
ern border of the state, where he at once took 
rank as a brilliant lawyer. In due time he was 
elected to the Assembly (1872) and appointed 
as regent of the University of Wisconsin. His 
brief for the state in the case of Schulenherg vs. 
Harriman (21 Wallace, 44) helped establish the 
federal law as to railroad land grants, and point- 
ed to the class of legal business for which he 
was fitted. As counsel for the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, and for the 
roads that were merged as the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, he developed marked talent, 
and as legislative adviser he watched proceed- 
ings at Madison, where he was described as 
‘'chief of the corporation lobbyists^* (Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Jan. 16, 1885, p. 4). As a campaigner 
for Blaine in 1884 he established his reputation 
on the stump. 

He was elected to the United States Senate in 
1885, with the patronage of Philetus Sawyer 
[g.2^.], defeating Lucius Fairchild in the caucus 
and William F. Vilas in the canvass. Spooner 
sacrificed a large private income when he be- 
came senator, but he acquired immediate repu- 
tation as an able debater, brilliant parliamen- 
tarian, and sound constitutional lawyer. When 
his terra came to an end in 1891, Wisconsin was 
in the hands of the Democrats, who chose Vilas 
to succeed him. Spooner returned to Madison, 
resumed the practice of his profession without 
abandoning his activity in politics, and assisted 
as counsel in the gerrymander cases, whereby 
the supreme court of Wisconsin in 1892 twice set 
aside Democratic apportionment laws (81 Wis- 
consin Reports, 440; 83 Wisconsin Reports, 90). 
He offered himself for sacrifice in 1892 when 
he was defeated for governor by George W. Peck 
In 1897 when the term of Vilas ended the 
Republicans were once more in complete control 
of Wisconsin, and Spooner was returned to his 
seat in the Senate. For the next ten years, “the 
day of the Elder Statesman” (Stephenson, post, 
p. 134), Spooner was a notable national figure, 
sharing with Nelson W. Aldrich, William B. 
Allison, and Orville p. Platt \,qq,v.'\ the con- 
fidence of both McKinley and Roosevelt. He 
managed on the floor of the Senate the intricate 
matters of constitutional law relating to the new 
colonial ventures, and attached his name to the 
canal bill of 1902. He was essentially counsel for 
his party, rather than its leader, and never over- 
came a distaste for the manipulations of politics. 
So long as Henry C. Pa3me Iq.vSl could direct 
the “stalwart” interests in Wisconsin, and could 
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prevail over the attacks of the '^half-breeds” led 
by Robert M. LaFollette Spooner re- 

mained the great ornament of his state in Wash- 
ington, and "the most brilliant man in Congress” 
(Wellman, post^ p. 167). In 1900 he talked of 
leaving the Senate to resume the law, but he was 
persuaded to accept rejection in 1903, and he be- 
came, as caricatured, the mahout of the G. O. P. 
elephant, with Roosevelt on its back. In 1904 his 
intimacy with Roosevelt created a perplexing 
dilemma for the President, for LaFollette was 
selected as head of the regular delegation to the 
Republican National Convention, while Spooner 
was head of a bolting delegation, and Payne was 
both postmaster general and vice-chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. The Spooner 
delegation was seated, throwing LaFollette into 
bitter opposition that was dangerous even to 
Roosevelt. Lincoln Steffens chose this moment 
to attack the original election of Spooner to the 
Senate in 1885, as due to corrupt manipulation 
by Sawyer, and other "enemies of the Republic” 
{McClure^s Magazine, October 1904) ; the death 
of Payne removed the local organizer of "stal- 
wart” victory; and when LaFollette was elected 
to the Senate in place of Joseph V. Quarles in 
1905, Spooner set the date at which he proposed 
to resume his practice. He had declined the of- 
fices of secretary of the interior and attorney 
general under McKinley and was later to decline 
the secretaryship of state under Taft At the 
end of the Fifty-ninth Congress, Mar. 2, 1907, 
Spooner sent in his resignation, effective May i. 
He left the Senate, with brevet from the New 
York Times j as "the ablest man in it” (June 12, 
1919, p. 14), but without a client or an announced 
plan of operations. For the rest of his life his 
name appeared rarely in the news, but his office 
in New York was busy and profitable, for he was 
among the greatest lawyers of his day. He rarely 
returned to Wisconsin, and seems never to have 
reconciled himself to the reversal in politics that 
left his friends in a minority. He died in New 
York City, survived by his widow and three sons. 

[The Spooner Papers, now in the Lib. Cong., have 
not yet been exploited, though some use of them was 
made in N. W. Stephenson, Nelson W. Aldrich (1930). 
Printed accounts are W. R. Bagby, in 174 Wisconsin 
Repons (1921), pp. lvii~lix; Walter Wellman, '‘Spoon- 
er of Wisconsin,’' Am. Monthly Review of Reviews, 
Aug. 1902 ; obituaries in Milwaukee Sentinel, June ii, 
June ii, 12, 1919. See also F. 
'N . Chapman, The Coit Family (1874) » Biog. Directory 
of the Am. Congress 1774-1927 (1928); Who*s Who 
m America, 1918-19.] F L P 

SPOONER, LYSANDER (Jan. 19, 1808- 
May 14, 1887), lawyer and writer on political 
subjects, was bom at Athol, Mass., the son of 
Asa and Dolly (Brown) Spooner and a descend- 


ant of William Spooner who was in Plymouth, 
Mass., as early as 1637. Lysander remained on 
his father’s farm until the age of twenty-five, and 
then read law in the office of John Davis and, 
later, in that of Charles Allen at Worcester, 
Mass. In defiance of the legal requirement that 
those not college graduates should read law for 
three years before practising, he opened an office. 
In 1835 he published a pamphlet, addressed to 
members of the legislature, which secured re- 
peal of that requirement the following year. Af- 
ter six years’ residence in Ohio, where he pro- 
tested unsuccessfully against the draining of the 
Maumee River, he returned to the Atlantic sea- 
board and in 1844 established the American Let- 
ter Mail Company, a private agency carrying 
letters at the uniform rate of five cents each be- 
tween Boston and New York. He soon extended 
the service to Philadelphia and Baltimore, but, 
faced with many prosecutions brought by the 
government, was forced to abandon the enter- 
prise within the year. Thereupon he published 
a vigorous pamphlet, The Unconstitutionality of 
the Laws of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails 
(1844), in which he contended that the constitu- 
tional authority was permissive, not exclusive. 
It has been believed that Congress twice reduced 
postage rates within the following six years as a 
result of his activities. 

Spooner was an uncompromising foe of slav- 
ery, and, believing that the institution had no 
constitutional sanction, advocated political or- 
ganization with a view to its abolition. His Uvir- 
constitutionality of Slavery (1845, reprinted 
with a second part added, 1847, 1853, 1S56, i860) 
became campaign literature of the Liberty Party. 
Not only did slavery lack validation in the Con- 
stitution, he contended, but it "had not been au- 
thorized or established by any of the fundamental 
constitutions or charters that had existed previ- 
ous to this time ; ... it had always been a mere 
abuse sustained by the common consent of the 
strongest party” (p. 65). His starting point was 
that "Law, . . . applied to any object or thing 
whatever, signifies a natural, unalterable, univer- 
sal principle. . . . Any rule, not . . . flexible in 
its application, is no law” (p. 6). The last quo- 
tation discloses Spooner’s dogmatic insistence 
upon natural rights. Gerrit Smith [q.v.l agreed 
with his legal contentions as to slavery as heart- 
ily as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison [gg.v.] disapproved of them (see Wendell 
Phillips, Review of Lysander SpoonePs Essay 
on the Unconstitutionality of Slavery, 1847). All 
admitted, of necessity, that he was an inexorable 
logician. His A Defence for Fugitive Slaves, 
against the Acts of 1793 and .. . 1850 
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(1850) showed the same ingenuity in argument 
and the same intense moral purpose; the laws 
being unconstitutional, “it follows that they can 
confer no authority upon the judges and mar- 
shals appointed to execute them ; and those offi- 
cers are consequently, in law, mere ruffians and 
kidnappers” (p. 27). For his religion as for his 
political and legal theory, he sought a basis in 
nature, as is evidenced by his The Deisfs Reply 
to the Alleged Supernaturol Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ( 1836) . When Millerite laborers at Athol 
quit work to wait for the end of the world and 
were arrested as vagrants, he secured their re- 
lease because of a flaw in the indictments. He 
was a bachelor and a recluse, spending much of 
his time in the Boston Athenaeum. Of strong 
convictions and positive utterance, he had few 
lasting friends. The range of his interests was 
wide, however, and his sympathies were warm. 
He defended the Irish against British tyranny 
and attacked American financiers for exploita- 
tion of the public. His Essay on the Trial by 
Jury (1852) maintained that jurors should be 
drawn by lot from the whole body of citizens, and 
that they should be judges of law as well as of 
fact. Among his other works were Constitutional 
Law, Relative to Credit, Currency, and Bank- 
ing (1843), A New Banking System (1873), 
and The Law of Intellectual Property (iSss)* 

[Thomas Spooner, Records of Williawi Spooner, of 
Plymouth, Mass., and His Descendants, vol. I I 

Boston Sunday Globe, May 15, 1887; Boston Travr 
script, May 16, 1887.] B.M. 

SPOONER, SHEARJASHUB (Dec. 3, 1809- 
Mar. 14, 1859), dentist, art editor, was one of the 
ten children of Paul and Deborah (White) 
Spooner. His earliest ancestor in America was 
William Spooner who came to New Plymouth 
in 1637 as an indentured apprentice. His father 
and g-randfather were carpenters. He was bom 
at Orwell, Vt., but his family, the following year, 
moved to the neighboring village 'of Brandon, 
where he attended school. For several years he 
worked on a farm, but at the age of eightwn he 
joined Dr. John Roach Spooner, one of his four 
brothers who became physicians, in Montreal 
and studied the classics and medicine. From 
general medicine he turned to dentistry, and in 
1833 went to New York City to attend the New 
York Medical College. Two years later, in ob- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, he pre- 
sented and defended his thesis: An Imugural 
Dissertation on the Physiology ami Diseases of 
the Teeth (1835). The following year he pub- 
lished a Guide to Sound Teeth, or A PopuJ^ 
Treatise on the Teeth. His practice grew rapid- 


ly and he became affluent. His last published 
work of importance on dentistry was An Essay 
on the Art of the Manufacture of Mineral, Porce- 
lain, or Incorruptible Teeth (1838). 

He was married, on Nov. 26, 1836, to Jane E. 
(Foot) Harrow, ffle widow of Allen Harrow. 
His wife possessed a modest competence and he 
had amassed a small fortune from his practice. 
Some time before 1842 he retired from dentistry 
to devote himself to art and to the promotion of 
art appreciation in America. While in Europe in 
1842 he purchased the old copper plates of John 
BoydeU’s illustrations of Shakespeare. These 
plates were carefully restored and in 1852 he 
published a two-volume edition of them with 
original descriptions from his own pen under 
the title The American Edition of BoydeWs Il- 
lustrations of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. 
He had observed in Paris in 1842 that the plates 
of two celebrated French works of art, the Musee 
Frangais and the Musee Royal, were for sale. He 
determined to make these works available to his 
countr3Tnen, purchased the $22 “coppers” and 
brought them to New York, but found that he 
was unable to pay the heavy import duties. He 
petitioned Congress for an exemption, and final- 
ly offered them to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, H. C., if it would agree to carry 
out his original plan. These appeals failed, the 
plates were shipped back to France, and the proj- 
ect collapsed. He published a pamphlet, remark- 
able for its elucidation of the state of the arts in 
contemporary America, during his fight to have 
the plates admitted free of duty: An Appeal to 
the People of the United States, in Behalf of Art, 
Artists, and the Public Weal (i854)« 

More successful were two other productions 
in the field of the arts : Anecdotes of Painters, En- 
gravers, Sculptors and Architects, and Curiosi- 
ties of Art (3 vols., 1850), and A Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, 
Sculptors and Architects . . . (1853). For 
some years these works were looked upon as 
standard authorities and they have not yet com- 
pletely lost their value. It was in their prepa- 
ration that Spooner contracted a nervous dis- 
order which, aggravated by his difficulties in 
1854, finally resulted in his death at Plainfield, 

NJ- . . . ^ 

[Thomas Spooner, Memorial of William Spooner 
(1871), and Records of William Spooner, of 
o'uih. Mass., and Hts Descendants, vol. I (1883) ; iV, F. 
Herald, Mar. 18, 1859-] F.M. 

SPOTSWOOD, ALEXANDER (1676-June 
7, 1740), lieutenant-governor of Virginia, son of 
Robert and Catherine (Mercer) Elliott Spots- 
wood, was bom in Tangier, where his father 
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was physician to the English garrison. In to bear from England, and two years later har- 
1693 he became an ensign in the Earl of mony was restored. 

Bath’s regiment of foot, and, during the War From his first arrival in Virginia he was ac- 
of the Spanish Succession, served as lieutenant- tively identified with the problems of the fron- 
quartermaster-general under Lord Cadogan, ris- tier. His name inevitably calls to mind the pic- 
ing to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was ture of the governor leading a company of colo- 
wounded at Blenheim, and apparently captured nial gentlemen, rangers, Indians, and servants 
at Oudenarde, since a month later Marlborough over the Blue Ridge and down to the waters of 
was negotiating his exchange. On June 23, 1710, the Shenandoah, which the Adventurers named 
he assumed office as lieutenant-governor of Vir- the Euphrates. A peak of the Ridge was loyally 
ginia, under the nominal governor George Ham- named Mount George, and copious potations 
ilton, Earl of Orkney. He entered upon his new were drunk to the royal health. Romance and 
duties with a vigor rather disconcerting to a policy were nicely joined when Spotswood insti- 
people inclined to reduce governmental activity tuted the Order of the Golden liorseshoe with 
to a minimum. He sought to regulate and sta- the evident object of cultivating among Virgin- 
bilize the fur trade and at the same time to finance ians an interest in the West. The journey of 
an enlightened Indian policy by the erection, in 1716, however, was merely the most famous of 
1714, of the monopolistic Virginia Indian Com- Spotswood’s excursions to and beyond the limits 
pany with headquarters at Fort Christanna. In of settlement. He sought to protect the colony 
1713 the governor obtained the passage of a from Iroquois raids by establishing compact com- 
rneasure requiring inspection of all tobacco de- munities of friendly Indians, powerful enough 
signed for export or use as legal tender. Ana- to resist attack and convenient for the work of 
thema to the producer and marketer of low-grade missionary and schoolmaster. When the repeal 
tobacco as well as to the debtor and taxpayer, of the Indian Act left him unable to finance this 
who naturally favored “cheap money,” the To- scheme, he negotiated a treaty with the Iroquois 
bacco Act, coupled in the popular mind with the at Albany whereby they were to keep north of 
Indian Act, led to a violent quarrel between gov- the Potomac and west of the Blue Ridge. He 
ernor and burgesses in 1715, a quarrel that con- watched with apprehension the difficulties with 
tinued, even after the Crown had repealed both the Tuscarora in North Carolina in 1712 and 
acts. His land policy was designed to encourage with the Yamasee in South Carolina in 1715. 
the actual settler as opposed to the mere specu- The success of either of these attacks would have 
lator, to render the quit-rents as profitable as pos- placed Virginia in a serious position, and the 
sible, and to bring completeness and order to the measure of assistance that he in both instances 
public records. Here he achieved fair success, afforded the Carolinians was not pure altruism, 
much that he proposed being accepted by the Behind the Indians were the Spanish and the 
colony with tolerably good grace. French, and Spotswood urged upon the British 

However, his reforms embroiled him with two authorities the advisability of seizing Florida, and 
prominent members of his council, William Byrd of taking possession of the Appalachians be- 
[q.v.] the receiver-general, and Philip Ludwell fore the French did so. He was handicapped by 
the deputy auditor, who resented interference and a lack of precise geographical knowledge, and 
had little taste for the additional labors the gov- some of his proposals were quite impracticable, 
ernor thrust upon them. Shortly thereafter, he More practical was the policy of fostering settle- 
found himself at odds with the majority of ment in the frontier districts by exempting the 
the council, which had thitherto supported him inhabitants from taxes and quit-rents, 
against the burgesses. The councillors claimed During the closing years of his administration 
that as members of the General Court they alone his attitude toward colonial self-assertion mel- 
had the right to compose the newly created lowed perceptibly. Doubtless due in part to the 
courts of oyer and terminer. The quarrel had conviction, born of experience, that it was fu- 
many side currents, and underlying the specific tile to contend against what amounted to a Vir- 
points at issue was a struggle for power between ginia nationalism, the change was natural in one 
^vernor and council. Similarly, the question of who had decided to make America his permanent 
the governor’s right to induct ministers seems to home. Before he ceased to be governor he had 
have cloaked a contest with Commissary James acquired, by means not always above question, 
Blair for the paramount voice in church an estate of some eighty-five thousand acres in 

affairs. In 1718, with both council and burgesses Spotsylvania County. In 1722, removed from of- 
hostile the situation boded little good for the fice, he retired to Gernianna, where he had found- 
public life of the colony. Pressure was brought ed, as early as 1714, a colony of Germans as part 
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of the scheme of frontier defense, and where he 
was now actively engaged in the mining and 
smelting of iron. In the hope of adjusting his land 
titles that had been challenged, he went to Eng- 
land in 1724. He was married, the same year, to 
Anne Butler Brayne, the daughter of Richard and 
Anne Brayne of St. Margarets, Westminster, by 
whom he had four children. Six years later he re- 
turned with his family to Virginia, having ob- 
tained appointment as deputy postmaster-general 
for the American colonies. He extended the reg- 
ular postal service as far south as Williamsburg. 
When war with Spain broke out in 1739, he pro- 
posed the recruiting of a regiment in the colonies. 
He was assigned the task of raising it, was made 
its colonel, and was appointed major-general and 
second in command of the expedition that Lord 
Cathcart was to lead against Cartagena. Enter- 
ing upon such congenial duties with customary 
vigor, he was halted by death, the end coming at 
Annapolis. 

[Letters and Papers, esp. in Lib. of Cong, and in 
Public Records Office, London ; The Official Letters of 
Alexander Spotswood (2 vols., 1882-85), ed. by R. A. 
Brock; Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood, Gov- 
ernor of Colonial Virginia, 17 10-17 2 2 (1932); The 
Writings of *'CoL JVm. Byrd'* (1901), ed. by J. S. Bas- 
sett, esp. intro, pp. li-lxxv; James Fontaine, Memoirs 
of a Huguenot Family (1907) , ed. by Ann Maury ; Hugh 
Jones, The Present State of Va, (17^4) ; Diet of Nat. 
Biog.; T. J. Wertenbaker, “The Attempt to Reform 
the Church of Colonial Va.,*' Sewanee Rev., July 1917; 
Charles Campbell, Geneal. of the Spotswood Family 
(1868) ; Wm. and Mary College Quart., Oct. 1901, pp. 
143—44 ; mother’s maiden name “Mercer" from Va. 
Mag. of Hist., July 1905, p. 98.] L. 0. 

SPOTTED TAIL (c. iSss^Aug. 5, 1881), a 
head-chief of the Lower Brule Sioux, was born 
near Fort Laramie, Wyo. He had no hereditary 
claims on the chieftainship, and his advancement 
was due to his feats as a warrior. He was in the 
fight near Fort Laramie on Aug. 19, 1854, in 
which Lieut. John Grattan’s command was anni- 
hilated, and after Harney’s victory at Ash Hol- 
low, Nebr., he was demanded of the tribe, with 
two others, for trial. To save the tribe from fur- 
ther punishment the three warriors voluntarily 
surrendered at Fort Laramie. Imprisoned for 
two years, they were released to find themselves 
acclaimed as heroes. At the Fort Laramie coun- 
cil in June 1866, he opposed the stand of Red 
Cloud [q.v.’] and favored the governments pro- 
posals to open the road to the gold regions of 
Montana. He was one of the signers of the treaty 
of Apr. 29, 1868, providing for an Indian reser- 
vation of the western part of the present state of 
South Dakota and for the withdrawal of Indian 
opposition to railroad construction, and he was 
ever afterward distinguished for his friendliness 
to the whites. In the same year his tribe was 
settled on a reservation on the Missouri River, 


Sprague 

near Fort Randall, but within a few years was 
moved to the newly created Spotted Tail reser- 
vation at Camp Sheridan in northwestern Ne- 
braska, in the vicinity of the Red Cloud reserva- 
tion. On the discovery of gold in the Black 
Hills in 1874, he joined with Red Cloud in an ef- 
fort to sell the mineral rights to the government. 
When it was found, however, that Spotted Tail, 
who considered himself an astute business man, 
had set the price at $60,000,000, negotiations 
ceased, and the government permitted the miners 
to enter the Black Hills region without its oppo- 
sition. Nevertheless, he stoutly resisted the ef- 
forts of agitators to bring his tribe into the war 
of 1876 and succeeded in holding most of his fol- 
lowers to the reservation. In the spring of 1877 
he was influential in bringing about the surren- 
der of Crazy Horse {.q.v.'], his nephew, and in 
the late summer was a leading figure in the dra- 
matic episode that ended with that fiery chief- 
tain’s death. In 1880 he seems to have become 
for a time inflated with an undue sense of his 
importance and to have threatened serious trou- 
ble ; but he was soon cured and, on Red Cloud’s 
deposal from the chieftainship of the Oglalas, 
was recognized as head-chief at both agencies. 
He did not live to enjoy the honor. On leaving 
a council he was followed by Crow Dog, a prom- 
inent sub-chief, who shot and killed him. 

According to Bourke, though a man of digni- 
fied bearing, with strong, melancholy features, 
he was at all times ^'easy and affable in manner 
. . . sharp as a brier, and extremely witty. He 
understood enough English to get along at table,” 
had good conversational powers, and his opin- 
ions, which were carefully considered, were 
clearly expressed. He was, in Bourke’s opinion, 
one of the great men of this country, ‘'bar none, 
red, white, black, or yellow” {post, pp. 400-01). 
Eastman, a Sioux, credited him with being one 
of the most brilliant of the Sioux leaders, but 
expressed the view that in manifesting so great 
a friendliness for the whites he was in some de- 
gree unfaithful to his people {post, pp. 35, 41). 

[J. G. Bourke, On the Border with Crook (1891); 
Doane Robinson, “Hist, of the Dakota or Sioux In- 
dians," S. D. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol, II, pt. 2 (1904); 
Frank Huntington and Doane Robinson, Handbook of 
Am. Indians, pt. 2 (1910), ed. by F. W. Hodge; C. A. 
Eastman, Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains (1918) ; 
H. W. Wheeler, Buffalo Days, ch, xxiii (1925) ; Anson 
Mills, My Story (1918) ; report of J. M. Lee, agent at 
Spotted Tail Agency, Nebr., Ann. Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs - • . 1877 (1877), p. 462.] 

W.J.G. 

SPRAGUE, ACHSA W. (c. 1828-July 6, 1862) 
spiritualist, author, was bom on a farm at Plym- 
outh Notch, Vt., the sixth child of Charles (d. 
1858) and Betsy Sprague (d. 1868). She was 
a connection of William Sprague, 1830-1915 
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[g'.z'.], and of the stepmother of Calvin Coolidge, 
who describes the family of Achsa Sprague as 
«yery intellectual . . . but nervously unbalanced" 
(letter to the author). At twelve she began 
teaching in a rural school, but a scrofulous dis- 
ease of the joints overtook her when she was 
about twenty, and though for a time she con- 
tinued her duties in a crippled condition, she later 
became a bedridden invalid for about six years. 
In 1854, having been restored to apparently nor- 
mal health through the agency of ' ‘angelic pow- 
ers,” she became a trance medium and later a 
lecturer on spiritualism, and addressed large au- 
diences throughout the country. She is repre- 
sented by tradition as having a personality of 
rare charm; it is plain that she had a wide fol- 
lowing. Known as the ‘‘preaching woman,” she 
opposed slavery, visited prisons in numerous 
cities and urged reforms, and condemned what 
she said was the contemporary belief that “wom- 
an must be either a slave or a butterfly.” She 
abandoned the inateria medica of the day, experi- 
mented with magnetizing processes, with gal- 
vanic bands, with hypnotism, and with sensa- 
tional seances, and came finally to a belief in 
mental healing, which with no strange physical 
manifestations had raised her almost instantly 
from her sick bed and seemed to her “the voice 
of God.” 

She read widely in the poets and wrote volumi- 
nously, especially during the last few years of 
her life. Many of her compositions were pro- 
duced by automatic writing — at the rate of 4,600 
lines in seventy-two hours on the first draft of 
“The Poet” — in which she believed herself to be 
under the control of divine and mystic energies. 
Her poems, which display no careful craftsman- 
ship, are spontaneous expressions of spiritual 
anguish and despair, appeals for economic jus- 
tice and equality, or exultant affirmations of faith 
and hope. Only a very small part of what she 
produced is repi'esented by her published books, 
I Still Live, A Poem for the Times (1862) and 
The Poet and Other Poems (1864). Among her 
unpublished writings, which include essays, 
journals, and a play, is an autobiographical poem 
of 162 pages, which she composed in six days in 
such a nervous state that spinning-wheel, latches, 
and roosters were muffled for her peace of mind. 
In 1861 she became a victim of her old affliction 
and died a year later at the age of thirty-four. 
She was buried at Plymouth. 

[See hiog. sketch by M. E. G. in A. W. Sprague, 
The Poet and Other Poems (1864) ; Athaldine Smith, 
Achsa^ W, Sprague and Mary Clarkes Experiences in 
the First Ten Spheres of Spirit Life (Oswego, N. Y., 
1862) ; O. R. Washburn, in Nat. Spiritualist ^ Feb. i, 
1932; W, J. Coates, in Drift-Wind, Nov. 1927; death 
notice in Weekly Herald, July 24, 1862. The 
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chief sources are materials in the possession of the au- 
thor (clippings from New England Spiritualist, 1855-- 
57, and other publications; diary, letters, poems, ser- 
mons, etc.), some of which are being prepared for pub- 
lication.] L. T. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES (Oct. 26, 1791-Jan. 
22, 1875), banker and poet, was born in Bos- 
ton, one of seven sons of Samuel and Joanna 
(Thayer) Sprague. His father, a native of 
Hingham, Mass., and a descendant of William 
Sprague who came to New England in 1628 and 
settled in Hingham in 1636, was one of the 
“Indians” of the Boston Tea Party. Young 
Sprague attended the Franklin School for a time, 
but his formal education was brief, and at the age 
of thirteen he was apprenticed to Messrs. Thayer 
& Hunt, importers of dry goods. At the age of 
nineteen he entered into partnership with a 
grocer; five years later, abandoning this project, 
he formed another partnership, which, however, 
lasted but four years. In 1819 he became a teller 
in the State Bank ; with the establishment of the 
Globe Bank in 1824 he became its cashier, a po- 
sition he held for the next forty years. As a busi- 
ness man, he was greatly respected and trusted. 
Almost never absent from his accustomed desk 
in the bank, “he occupied a foremost place in the 
financial circles of Boston” (Quincy, post, p. 41 ) . 

It is, however, as a poet that he will be chiefly 
remembered. A literary amateur in the sense that 
his best poetry was written in spare moments 
snatched from business duties, he held during 
the late twenties and thirties a significant place 
in the literary life of Boston. Like his contem- 
poraries, William Cullen Bryant and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck with whom he was frequently 

ranked by critics of that day, he disdained the 
subtleties of thought and mood which were be- 
coming so popular in the work of Tennyson and 
Browning. Relying upon clarity and purity of 
diction, he found his chief inspiration in the 
poetic traditions of the preceding century. The 
heroic couplet is employed in five prize prologues 
which he wrote for the opening of new play- 
houses and in Curiosity, delivered at the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa exercises of 1829, which in re- 
curring moods of humor, satire, and didacticism 
traces the course in human life of curiosity, “the 
power That masters man in every changing 
hour.” A group of odes to be found in his col- 
lected works ( Writings of Charles Sprague, Now, 
First Collected, 1841, of which there were foui^ 
later editions) is best represented by the one on 
Shakespeare, in which he affects with some suc- 
cess the dignity of Collins and Gray, and that 
delivered “at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Settlement of Boston,” which introduces a pane- 
gyric on the American Indians and received the 
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commendation of the London Athenaeum in the 
issue of Jan. 29, 1831 (reprinted in Museum of 
Foreign Literature, Apr. 1831). In many of his 
shorter pieces, such as “The Funeral” and “The 
Tomb of Emmeline,” he relied too heavily on the 
morbid, graveyard sentimentality of Mrs. Lydia 
Howard Huntley Sigourney [g.-z/.], although 
even in some of these verses one finds at times a 
strain of genuine pathos. He was probably at his 
best, however, in the whimsical didacticism of the 
lines “To My Cigar,” in the simple sincerity of 
^‘The Brothers,” and in the quiet deism of “The 
Winged Worshippers.” Undoubtedly much over- 
rated as a poet by his contemporaries, he must to- 
day take his place among those minor authors 
without whom we should scarcely have had an 
early American literature. 

Like Halleck, he wrote most of his poetry and 
achieved his greatest fame early in life. But, 
partly from ill health and partly from tempera- 
ment, he became as time went on more and more 
retiring, hardly ever venturing outside the limits 
of Boston. His marriage on May 8, 1814, to 
Elizabeth Rand provided him with a happy home 
and four children, one of whom, Charles James, 
born in 1823, attained some note as a poet. Un- 
able to leave his home during the last few years 
of his life, he had ample time for reading and re- 
flection. Years before, his religious beliefs had 
acquired a tinge of rationalism which in later 
life he freely avowed to his friends. 

[Hosea Sprague, The Geneal. of the S Prague* s (sic) 
in Hingham (1828) ; W. V. Sprague, Sprague Families 
in America (1913) ; C. J. Sprague, in The Poetical and 
Prose Writings of Charles Sprague (1876), with por- 
trait ; Edmund Quincy, Memoir of Charles Sprague 
(1875) ; R. C. Waterston, Remarks upon the Life and 
Writings of Charles Sprague (1875) ; J. S. Loring, T}^ 
Hundred Boston Orators (1853) ; E. A. and G. L. 
Duyckinck, Cyc, of Am. Lit. (185s), vol. II, pp. 132— 
35 ; R. W. Griswold, The Poets and Poetry of America 
(1850) ; E. P. Whipple, Essays and Reviews (1848), 
vol. I, pp. 38-44 ; J. T. Buckingham, Personal Memoirs 
(1852), vol. I, pp. 184—200; New England Mag., Aug. 
1832; reviews in LittelVs Living Age, Jan. 12, 1850, 
and North Am. Review, July 1824, Apr. 1830 ; obituary 
in Boston Transcript, Jan. 22, 187s ; date of death from 
Registry Dept., Boston, Mass.] N.F.A. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES EZRA (Oct. 9, 1842- 
Mar. 21, 1912), banker, writer on accountancy, 
teacher, was born at Nassau, N. Y., the son of 
the Rev. Ezra Sprague and his second wife, 
Elisabeth Brown (Edgerton) Sprague. He was 
a descendant of Ralph Sprague who emipated 
from Dorsetshire, England, and arrived in Sa- 
lem, Mass., in 1628. At fourteen he entered 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., where he 
took all prizes for which he was eligible and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at graduation in i860. 
Later he received the degree of M.A. in course 
from Union University, for which he acted as 
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alumni trustee, 1894-98, and as life trustee from 
1906 until he resigned shortly before his death. 
In 1862, after teaching at Greenwich Union 
Academy, he enlisted in the New York National 
Guard and saw active service in the Civil War 
until he was wounded at Little Round Top dur- 
ing the battle of Gettysburg. For meritorious 
service in that battle he was made a brevet colo- 
nel of the New York Volunteers. He served 
again in the New York National Guard, 1870- 
72, and 1897-1901 ; during the latter period he 
was assistant paymaster-general for the state of 
New York with the rank of colonel. From 1864 
until 1870 he taught at Yonkers (N. Y.) Mili- 
tary Institute, Peekskill Military Academy, and 
Poughkeepsie Military Institute. He wrote nu- 
merous articles on military tactics, on which he 
became an expert, and because of his knowledge 
of British and Prussian methods was asked to aid 
the commandant of the United States Military 
Academy in revising the book of tactics used 
there. 

In 1870 his career as a banker began. At that 
time his ability as an interpreter — ^he spoke six- 
teen languages, studying obscure ones and un- 
usual dialects as a hobby — ^brought him a posi- 
tion as clerk with the Union Dime Savings Bank 
in New York City; seven years later he became 
secretary, then treasurer, and in 1892 president, 
the position which he held at his death. Becom- 
ing a skilled accountant during his clerkship, he 
was one of the first to qualify as a certified public 
accountant. He introduced from Great Britain 
the idea of having a board of examiners for pub- 
lic accountants and served as chairman of the 
New York board, 1896-98. Savings bank book- 
keeping owes much to the systems which he de- 
vised or adapted. Always in search of new and 
more efficient ways of performing routine tasks, 
he introduced the use of the small check book and 
pass book, and loose-leaf ledger, designed the 
first machine (which he never patented) for the 
making of ledger entries, and worked out amorti- 
zation methods that are widely used in savings 
banks. He was a moving spirit in the establish- 
ment of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and found 
time in the midst of numerous other activities to 
teach evening classes there as professor of ac- 
countancy from 1900 until his death. Since his 
subject was without methods, texts, or other ma- 
terials, he himself provided them for his students. 
Between 1900 and 1910 he wrote The Account- 
mcy of Investment (1904), Extended Bond Ta- 
bles (1905), Problems and Studies in the Ac- 
countancy of Investment (1906), Logarithms to 
12 Places (igio) , Amortisation (igoS), Tables of 
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Compound Interest (1907), and The Philosophy 
of Accounts (1908), a fifth edition of which was 
published in 1922. His The Algebra of Accounts 
had appeared as early as 1880. Though he con- 
tributed articles on business to magazines and 
newspapers, he was interested also in such wide- 
ly divergent matters as croquet, simplified spell- 
ing, Esperanto, Volapiik, and the revival of Gae- 
lic, and wrote occasional articles on them as well. 
His wife was Ray Ellison of New York City (d. 
May 17, 1931), whom he married Apr. 2, 1866. 
Of their four children, all daughters, two sur- 
vived at his death. He died of pneumonia in New 
York City. 

[Who's Who in America, 1912-13; Who's Who in 
N. y., 1911; Helen S. Mann, Charles Ezra Sprague 
093 i)j with portraits ; A. V. V. Raymond, Union Univ. 
U907), vol. II; E. G. Sprague, The Ralph Sprague 
Geneal. (1913) ; obituary in N, Y. Times, Mar. 22, 
191^.] H.J.S.M. 

SPRAGUE, HOMER BAXTER (Oct. 19, 
1829-Mar. 23, 1918) , educator, was born at South 
Sutton, Mass., the second child of Jonathan and 
Mary Ann (Whipple) Sprague, both of old Colo- 
nial stock. On his father^s side he was descended 
from William Sprague, who emigrated from 
England with his brothers Ralph and Richard in 
1628, and was one of the founders of Charles- 
town and later of Hingham, Mass. Although he 
worked as a boy in a cotton mill (where he was 
paid $1.50 for a sixty-six hour week), became a 
cobbler’s apprentice, and had only desultory 
schooling, he entered Yale in September 1848 
and graduated in 1852. After his graduation he 
taught Greek and Latin at Worcester, Mass,, 
studied law, and in 1854 was admitted to the bar. 
On Dec. 28, 1854, he married Antoinette Eliza- 
beth Pardee of New Haven, Conn., by whom he 
had four children. He served as principal of the 
Worcester High School from 1856 to 1859, but 
then returned to New Haven to practise law. At 
the opening of the Civil War he raised a volun- 
teer company and was elected captain; his war 
experiences he described in two books. History 
of the 13th Infantry Regiment of Connecticut 
Volunteers (1867), and Lights and Shadows in 
C onfederate Prisons (1915). 

After the war he went back to educational 
work with renewed vigor. During 1866 and 1867 
he was principal of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School at New Britain, Conn., and in 1868 
a member of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he was chairman of the joint 
standing committee on education. In the fall of 
1868 he became professor of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish literature on the first faculty at Cornell Uni- 
versity under Pres. Andrew Dickson White 
[g.z/.]. Leaving Cornell in 1870, he became presi- 
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dent of Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where his developing talents as a lyceum speaker 
brought him wide acclaim. He returned to New 
England in 1876 as headmaster of the Girls’ 
High School of Boston, continued to lecture 
widely, and became a director of the Boston 
Watch and Ward Society. In 1879 he founded 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, the 
^^first general summer school in the United 
States,” But his spirit was not entirely content 
with the life of a New England headmaster. In 
1885 he accepted the presidency of Mills College 
at Oakland, Cal., newly reorganized; two years 
later he assumed the same office at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, which had recently been 
established at Grand Forks, Dakota Territory. 
When in 1889 North Dakota entered the Union, 
he prepared the article on education for the new 
constitution, at the unanimous request of the 
constituent assembly. A moderate Republican 
in politics and hence a member of the dominant 
political faction, it was only his unswerving op- 
position to the Louisiana lottery scheme that 
kept him from being elected the first United 
States senator from North Dakota. Retiring 
from active administrative work in 1891, he 
spent most of his later years in Newton, Mass. 
He gave occasional lectures at the University of 
Southern California, at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, and at Cornell, and wrote a number of 
books, among them Shakespeare's Alleged Blun- 
ders in Legal Terminology (1902), The True 
Macbeth (1909), Caesar and Brutus (1912), The 
Book of Job; the Poetic Portion Versified 
(1913), which he prepared in his eighty-fourth 
year, and Studies in Shakespeare, First Series 
(1916). At the time of his death he left com- 
pleted a second series of studies in Shakespeare. 
He wrote several autobiographical articles for 
the Tomahemk, published by Alpha Sigma Phi 
(February, May 1916), and one of reminiscences 
which appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the 
University of North Dakota (October 1916). In 
many respects he represented the best qualities 
in post Civil War America — its optimism, its 
moral earnestness, its devotion to education, and 
its intense belief in progress. His greatest joy 
was not in his personal achievement but in his 
friendships with those men and women all over 
the country who had been his '^boys and girls” 
in their student days, and whom, with a kind of 
patriarchal dimity, to the day of his death he 
regarded as being in a peculiar sense his own. 

[The principal source is Sprague’s autobiog. in the 
Tomahawk, Feb,, May 1916. See also his reminiscences 
m Quart. Jour, of the Univ. of N. Dak., Oct. 1916 ; V. 
P. Squire's, Ibid., May 1928; Who's Who in America, 
1 91 6-1 OH#. Records, Grads, Yale Univ, , , . 1918 
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(n.d.) ; Records of the Class of 1853, Yale Coll. 
(1878); A. B. R. Sprague, Geneal. {in Part) of the 
Sprague Families in America (1905) ; W. V. Sprague, 
Sprague Families in America (1913) ; obituaries in 
Boston Transcript, Mar. 23, N. Y. Times, Mar. 24, and 
Grand Forks Herald, Mar. 25, 1918. There is a collec- 
tion of Sprague correspondence and other materials in 
the Alpha Sigma Phi alumni lib. at Yale Univ.] 

J.D.S. 

SPRAGUE, KATE CHASE (Aug. 13, 1840- 
July 31, 1899), political hostess, was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the daughter of Salmon Port- 
land Chase iq.v.] and his second wife, Eliza Ann 
(Smith) Chase. She was christened Katherine 
Jane. Her mother died in 1845, and seven years 
later her stepmother was dead, leaving a daugh- 
ter. In the years that followed, the lonely father 
turned more and more to his elder daughter, 
whom he indulged greatly, and whose talents and 
personality he developed by participation in his 
own career. Her schooling was begun by him, 
and from 1847 to 1856 she was a pupil at the 
school kept by Henrietta B. Haines in New York 
City. In Columbus, when her father was gover- 
nor of Ohio, she studied at HeyPs Seminary, 
where she specialized in music and languages and 
became proficient in French. Proficiency in Ger- 
man was to come later, from her travels and her 
residence abroad. From her sixteenth year she 
was her father^s official hostess. At eighteen, 
according to Carl Schurz, '‘she had something 
imperial in the pose of her head,^’ and “took a 
lively and remarkably intelligent parf’ in the 
conversation at her father's table (The Remi-^ 
niscences of Carl Schurz, II, 1907, 169). With 
her pale auburn hair, white skin, pert nose, and 
graceful figure she was a beauty. Already she 
was thoroughly extravagant in clothes and per- 
sonal expenditures. She went with Chase to the 
Republican convention in Chicago in i860 and 
worked hard for his nomination as presidential 
candidate. When he became secretary of the 
treasury she established a salon in their home at 
Sixth and E streets. Her marriage on Nov. 12, 
1863, to William Sprague was declared to 
be the most brilliant wedding Washington had 
ever seen. She was referred to as “the toast of 
the nation." What she wore, said, and did be- 
came national news. “The birth of her first 
baby," — a son who in 1890 committed suicide — 
“was a national event, every woman in the 
country reading descriptions of the layette" 
(Bowers, post, p. 254). The Sprague country 
home, “Canonchet," built in 1868, became a 
showplace, where some of the country's greatest 
were entertained. The Sprague wealth became 
an instrument to further her political ambitions 
for her father. Jealous for her father's political 
future, she disliked Lincoln and was believed to 
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have known about the “Pomeroy Circular" even 
though Chase was ignorant until he saw it in 
print. From time to time newspapers noticed her 
political influence, and gossip was ever busy with 
the subject (New York Herald, Jan. 20, 1868; 
Independent (N. Y.), June 4, 1868; Warden, 
post, pp. 705-06). At the National Democratic 
Convention of 1868 in New York she waged a 
vigorous campaign for her father. “Competent 
judges have believed that had she been able to 
go into the convention and make her combina- 
tions on the spot she would have secured his 
nomination” (A. B. Hart, Salmon Portland 
Chase, 1899, p. 420). 

By 1866 it had been whispered that her mar- 
riage was in difficulty, and with the stress due to 
Sprague's financial difficulties in 1873 the breach 
widened with a series of quarrels discussed in 
public print. In Au^st 1879 Sprague in a jeal- 
ous rage attacked with a gun his children's Ger- 
man tutor and Roscoe Conkling iq.v.']. News- 
papers the next day and for days following 
described the scene and the details of what the 
parties to the quarrel said to reporters and to 
others. After divorce proceedings, scandalous and 
widely discussed, she was granted a divorce in 
1882 and sailed for Europe with her three daugh- 
ters. In 1886 she returned to Washington to take 
up a dreary existence at “Edgewood,” her father's 
old home, where in her last years she struggled 
pitifully for mere existence, raising chickens, ped- 
dling milk, and always getting deeper in debt. 
In 1896 Henry Villard raised a fund sufficient to 
pay the mortage, and she died at “Edgewood." 

[Consult bibliog. of sketches of father and husband ; 
scrapbook kept by Zecliariah Chafee, the estate trustee, 
and now in possession of Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; see also M, M. Phelps, Kate Chase (copr. 
1935) » inaccurate esp. in details of the financial failure 
and of Chafee’s relations to the estate and to the family ; 
V. T. Peacock, Famous Am. Belles of the Nineteenth 
Century (1901) ; C. G. Bowers, The Tragic Era (1929) ; 
R. B. Warden, An Account of the Private Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (1874) ; 
Benj. Knight, Hist, of the Sprague Families (r88i), 
esp. appendix for divorce proceedings ; J. C. Chase and 
G. W. Chamberlain, Seven Generations of .. . Chase 
(1928) ; Ladies* Home Jour., June 1901 ; N. Y. Times, 
Nov. IS, 1863, Aug. 10-19, Nov. 27, 1879, Oct. 20, 29, 
Dec. 5, 20, i88o-Jan. 28, Feb. 26, 1881 ; N. Y. Tribune, 
Aug. 13, 15, May 28, 1882, Feb. 15, 1896, Aug. i, 1899.] 

J. W.M. 

K. E. C. 

SPRAGUE, PELEG (Apr. 27, 1793-Oct. 13, 
1880), jurist, son of Seth and Deborah (Samp- 
son) Sprague, was born in Duxbury, Mass., one 
of a large family of children. His father, a mer- 
chant of Duxbury and for many years a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature, was descended 
from William Sprague, who came from England 
to Salem in 1628 and finally settled at Hingham, 
Mass. Peleg Sprague graduated from Harvard 
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College in 1812, and, after studying law at Litch- 
field, Conn., was admitted to the bar in 1815 and 
practised first in Augusta and then in liallowell, 
Me. In August 1818 he married Sarah, daughter 
of Moses Deming of Whitesboro, N. Y, They 
had three sons and one daughter. 

Sprague was elected to the first legislature of 
Maine after its separation from Massachusetts 
and served in I820-22. He represented Maine 
in the federal House of Representatives from 
1825 to 1829, and in the United States Senate, 
1829-35. He then entered the practice of law in 
Boston, was chosen a presidential elector as a 
Whig in 1840, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. In this position he found 
his real vocation until his retirement in 1865. 

From his college days, because of a nervous 
affection of the eyes, Sprague was unable to read 
much of the time. His trouble grew worse soon 
after he was appointed to the bench so that dur- 
ing most of his judicial career he was obliged to 
darken the courtroom and even to sit with eyes 
closed while listening to those addressing him. 
Nevertheless, he became a really great judge. 
His opinions, delivered orally, disclosed the full 
background of an exceptional mind trained in 
those powers of concentration which are some- 
times characteristic of the blind. Upon his re- 
tirement a committee of the bar, headed by Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis and including Sidney Bartlett 
and Richard H, Dana, Jr. iqq.v.'l, paid merited 
tribute to his thorough legal knowledge, to his 
extraordinary ‘'power of analysis . . . united with 
sound judgment to weigh its results, and to his 
possession of "that absolute judicial impartiality 
which can exist only when a tender and vigilant 
conscience is joined to an instructed and self- 
reliant intellect and a firm will’' (2 Sprague's 
Decisions, 352). 

In March 1851 he delivered a notable charge 
to the grand jury after a mob had broken into the 
federal courtrooms, and rescued a negro named 
Shadrach who had been arrested as a fugitive 
slave. Though himself regarding slavery as a 
great political and moral evil, he reminded the 
grand jury that the fact that human institutions 
are not perfect is no justification of forcible re- 
sistance to government and the introduction of 
anarchy and violence. In 1854 he delivered what 
has been described as an epoch-making opinion 
in maritime law, holding that "when a sailing 
vessel, going free, meets a steamer, the rule . . . 
requires the former to keep her course, and the 
latter to keep out of the way^' {The Osprey, i 
Sprague's Decisions, at p, 256). This rule has 
survived all attacks as the guiding rule of the 
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sea in American courts. During the Civil War 
(March 1863) he delivered a charge to the grand 
jury on the doctrine of treason and the powers 
of the federal government in which he "allowed 
of no line beyond which the government could 
not follow a treasonable rebellion” ( Dana, post, 
p. 10). This address, printed and circulated by 
the Union League, “did more to settle the minds 
of professional men in this part of the country 
. . . than anything that appeared, from whatever 
source, in the early stages of the controversy” 
(Ibid.). 

Before his appointment as a judge, Harvard 
College had offered Sprague the chair of ethics 
and moral philosophy, which he declined. The 
law school repeatedly sought his services as a 
professor, without avail. Fie retired from the 
bench in 1865 because of failing health, and was 
entirely blind for the last sixteen years of his 
life. He died in Boston at the age of eighty- 
seven. Wis Speeches and Addresses (1858) con- 
tains, among others, his speeches in Congress 
and his charge to the grand jury in the Shadrach 
case ; selections from his decisions were published 
as Decisions of Hon. Peleg Sprague, in Admiral- 
ty and Maritime Cases (cited as Sprague's De- 
cisions), Vol. I appearing in 1861, Vol. II in 
1868. 

[Justin Winsor, A Hist, of the Town of Duxbury 
(1849), p. 319; Richard Soule, Jr., Memorial of the 
Sprague Family (1847) ; W. V. Sprague, Sprague 
Families in America (1913) J Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; R. H. Dana, Jr., A Tribute to Judge Sprague 
(1864) ; New England Mag., June 1835 ; Chicago Legal 
News, Nov. IS, 1879 ; New Eng. Hist, and GcncaL Reg., 
Apr. r88i ; Boston Daily Advertiser, Oct. 14, 1880; 
judicial traditions of Judge Sprague among his success 
sors on the bench.] F. W. G. 

SPRAGUE, WILLIAM (June 5, 1773-Mar. 
28, 1836), textile manufacturer, was the son of 
William and Isabel (Waterman) Sprague and 
was born on his father's farm in Cranston, R. 1 . 
He was descended from William Sprague who 
emigrated from England and died at Hingham, 
Mass., in 1675. After obtaining the education 
afforded by the district schools of the time and 
helping in the farm work, Sprague induced his 
father to erect a gristmill for him in Cranston 
because he then had but little interest in farming. 
He operated this for a number of years and at the 
same time widened his activities to include a 
sawmill that he erected in the same vicinity. 
Both of these enterprises were very successful, 
and about 1808 he ventured into the field of tex- 
tiles, particularly the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
He first converted his gristmill into a factory to 
card and spin cotton yarn, using the crude ma- 
chinery available for the purpose. As power 
weaving was then unknown, he arranged with 
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the local farmers’ wives and daughters to weave 
his yarn on their own hand looms and return the 
cloth to him. After bleaching it in the open air 
by the sun and water method he sold the finished 
product to merchants as far away as Baltimore, 
Md. This was one of the first cotton-cloth manu- 
factories in Rhode Island, and under his man- 
agement it was continued successfully for up- 
wards of thirteen years. Meanwhile rapid 
developments in cotton-mill machinery had taken 
place, particularly in power machinery, and in 
1821 he purchased one half of the water power at 
Natick Falls, Kent County, R. I., and erected 
there a forty-two-loom cotton mill as well as a 
building for carding and spinning. From that 
time the expansion of his business was phe- 
nomenal, as evidenced by the fact that five mills 
were constructed and put into operation in the 
succeeding fifteen years. Besides being one of 
the earliest cotton-cloth manufacturers he was 
also among the first calico printers of Rhode 
Island, for in 1824 he transformed his original 
mill at Cranston into a bleaching, dyeing, and 
printing factory and began to manufacture and 
market calicoes known as 'findigo blues.” The 
printing machines first used printed but two col- 
ors, additional colors being printed by hand with 
wood blocks. Besides his textile interests he car- 
ried on farming to a considerable extent, special- 
izing in stock raising. He conducted, too, in the 
winter season quite a lumbering business. 
Until in his early thirties he evidenced little in- 
terest in politics. Then he became a violent anti- 
Mason and did everything he could to overthrow 
the Masonic order in Rhode Island, even running 
for governor in 1832 on the Anti-Masonic Ticket. 
He married Anna Potter of Cranston. They had 
five children. He died at his home in Cranston 
from the effects of a bone that was stuck in his 
throat. 

[Charles Carroll, Rhode Island (193a), vol. I; Benj. 
Knig-ht, Hist, of the Sprague Family in R. /. (1881) ; 
W. V. Sprague, Sprague Families in America (1913).] 

C. W.M— n. 

SPRAGUE, WILLIAM (Sept. 12, 1830-Sept. 
II, 1915), governor of Rhode Island, senator, 
was born in Cranston, R. I., the son of Amasa 
and Fanny (Morgan) Sprague, the grandson of 
William Sprague, 1773-1^36 Iq.v.'i, and the de- 
scendant of William Sprague who emigrated 
from England and died at Hingham, Mass., in 
1675. His father greatly increased the mill hold- 
ings and capital he had inherited and in 1843 was 
murdered, probably because he had influ^ced 
the town council to refuse a license to sell liquor 
near his factory. Owing to a general belief that 
the wrong man was convicted and executed for 
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his murder, capital punishment was abolished 
soon afterward in Rhode Island. The boy re- 
ceived an inadequate education in schools in East 
Greenwich and Scituate, R. I., and at Irving In- 
stitute, Tarrytown, N. Y. He was fifteen when 
he went to work in the factory store. The next 
year he became a book-keeper in the Sprague 
counting-house. When he was twenty-six, at the 
death of his uncle, he and his brother assumed 
control of the Sprague properties. He was a 
handsome young man, and his great wealth soon 
made him a prominent figure in the state. At this 
time he was an enthusiastic member of the 
Providence Marine Artillery, of which he later 
became colonel. In 1859 he went to Europe and 
returned home to find himself the Democratic 
nominee for governor in the impending election. 
After a vigorous contest, in which he was ac- 
cused of astounding bribery, he won by a large 
majority. In 1861 he was reelected. 

The outbreak of the Civil War served to height- 
en his popularity and to increase fabulously his 
wealth from the family cotton mills. Owing to 
his energy and financial support, a Rhode Island 
regiment was one of the first to reach Washing- 
ton after the call for troops. He himself served 
as an aide under General Burnside and in the 
battle of Bull Run proved his gallantry under 
fire. Later he was offered the rank of brigadier- 
general but declined. He was one of twelve w^r 
governors who met at Altoona, Pa., in 1862 to 
pledge themselves to support President Lincoln’s 
policies. That same year he was reelected gov- 
ernor but resigned to become federal senator. 
He took his seat on Mar. 4, 1863, and served 
until Mar. 3, 1875. On Nov. 12, 1863, Sprague 
was married to Kate Chase (see Sprague, Kate 
Chase), the very beautiful and much courted 
daughter of the secretary of war, Salmon P. 
Chase Iq.v.']. They had four children. During 
his first term in the Senate he took little part in 
its business, but soon after his rejection he de- 
livered a series of five speeches {National Af~ 
fairs j Speeches in the Senate . . . Mar. 15 , 

17 , 24 , 30 and Apr. 8 , 1869 , 1869), attacking 
what he described as the grip of capital and in- 
dustry upon the organs of government. Gideon 
Welles (Diary, 1911, III, 565) wrote that, in 
spite of efforts to answer him, “Sprague’s re- 
marks remain” ; but the speeches angered many 
of his constituents, because of bitter personal 
attacks and because they thought that he be- 
trayed a distinct lack of responsibility as a legis- 
lator. In December 1870 he introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for an investigation of ^ diarges 
against him of illicit trading for cotton in Texas 
during the war. The committee appointed hdd 
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the charges were not sustained by the evidence 
at their disposal and was discharged on the 
ground that the session was too short for going 
into the matter further (Senate Executive Docu- 
ment 10 , pt. 4, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 1871, vol. I; 
Senate Report 377 , 41 Cong., 3 Sess., 1871). 

About the same time his financial standing be- 
gan to be questioned. With the panic of 1873, 
acrimonious complaints and litigation culmi- 
nated in a failure involving some $20,000,000 
that wiped out all but a fraction of the Sprague 
wealth. Domestic troubles developed also, and in 
1882 he was divorced with a good deal of scandal 
for both sides. Moreover his name was constant- 
ly involved in the difficulties and litigation (cita- 
tions, post) over the Sprague properties, of 
which Zechariah Chafee had accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of trustee on Dec. i, 1873, when 
the three trustees first chosen by the creditors 
refused to act unless the creditors should protect 
them against personal liability for their conduct 
of the business. On Mar. 8, 1883, Sprague mar- 
ried Dora Inez (Weed) Calvert. In 1883 he was 
again candidate for governor, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. He retired to “Canonchet,” his large es- 
tate at Narragansett Pier, which remained a 
relic of his former splendor. After this house 
was burned to the ground, he went to live in 
Paris, his mind and health much shattered. He 
died there, and his body was brought back to his 
native state for burial. 

[H. W. Shoemaker, The Last of the War Governors 
(1916) ; Charles Carroll, Rhode Island (1932), vol. I; 
Benj. Knight, Hist, of the Sprague Families in R. I. 
(1881) ; W. V. Sprague, Sprague Families in America 
(1913) ; Latham vs. Chafee, 7 Fed. Reports, 520, 525, 
Quidnick Company vs. Chafee, 13 Rhode Island, 367, 
438, 442, and Hoyt vs. Sprague, 103 U. S., 613 for liti- 
gation over estate ; for divorce see bibliography of sketch 
of wife, Kate Chase Spragfue ; scrapbook kept by 
Zechariah Chafee, the estate trustee, and now m the 
possession of Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
W. H. Chaffee, The Chaffee Geneal. (1909, pp. 237-38 
for brief review of trusteeship of Sprague estate; 
Providence Daily Jour., Apr. 12, 1869, Sept. 12, 1915 ; 
N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 20, 1879, Dec. 25, 1882; Sun (N. 
Y.), Dec. 19, 1880.] E R B 

k’.e; C 

SPRAGUE, WILLIAM BUELL (Oct. 16, 
1795-May 7, 1876) , clergyman, biographer, collec- 
tor, was a native of rural Connecticut, having been 
born in apartof Hebron which is now incorporated 
in the town of Andover, Tolland County. He 
was the youngest son of Benjamin Sprague and 
Sibyl, daughter of William and Sibyl (Post) 
Buell, and a descendant of Francis Sprague who 
came to Plymouth in 1623, later settling at Dux- 
bury. Having prepared for college under Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, minister in the nearby town of 
Coventry, he entered Yale College, from which 
he graduated in 1815. The following year he 
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spent at 'Woodlawn,'' about two miles from 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, as tutor in the family 
of Maj. Lawrence Lewis, a nephew of George 
Washington, and the husband of Eleanor Parke 
Custis, grand-daughter of Martha Washington. 
He then entered Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was a student until 1819. On Aug. 
25 of that year he was ordained and installed 
as a colleague of Rev, Joseph Lathrop, who just 
sixty-three years before had himself been in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church of 
West Springfield, Mass. Upon Dr. Lathrop's 
death, Jan. 31, 1820, his colleague succeeded him. 

Spragtie^s active ministry covered a period of 
fifty years, teti at West Springfield, and forty at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., 
of which he assumed the pastorate, J uly 26, 1829. 
During this time he became one of the most 
widely known American clergymen of his day — 
an able sermonizer, constantly called upon for 
addresses on special occasions; a scholar espe- 
cially interested in history and l)iography ; a pro- 
lific writer on a variety of subjects ; and an en- 
thusiastic collector of autograph manuscripts. A 
list of his publications includes more than 150 
titles, to which must be added numerous con- 
tributions to periodicals. For the most pax“t 
these writings are sermons and addresses, but 
they also include such works as Letters on Prac- 
tical Subjects From a Clergyman of New Eng- 
land to His Datighter ( 1822) ; Lectures to Yoimg 
People ( 1830) ; Lectures on Revivals of Religion 
(1832) ; Lectures Illustrating the Contrast Be- 
tween Christianity and Various Other Systems 
(1S37) ; Letters to Young Men, Founded on the 
History of Joseph (1844) ; ^‘Life of Timothy 
Dwight,” in Jared Sparks's Library of Ameri- 
can Biography (2 sen, vol. IV, 1845) J Memoirs 
of the Rev. John McDowell, D.D., and the Rev. 
William A. McDowell (1864), and The Life of 
Jedidiak Morse, D.D, (1874). He made two 
trips to Europe, the first in 1828 and the second 
in 1836. While on the former he wrote a series 
of letters which appeared in the New York Ob- 
server (May 17-Oct. 4), were published in book 
form under the title, Letters from Europe (1828) , 
and reprinted in London. His Visits to Euro- 
pean Celebrities appeared in 1856. Probably his 
most enduring work, however, is his Annals of 
the American Pulpit (9 vols., 1857-69), an in- 
valuable compendium of information regarding 
Protestant ministers in America down to 1850. 

Throughout his life he was an indefatigable 
collector, especially of pamphlets, manuscripts, 
and autographs. While a tutor at 'Woodlawn,” 
he was given permission by Bushrod Washing- 
ton to select from General Washington's corre- 
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spondence whatever letters he wanted on con- 
dition he would leave copies of them. He thus 
came into possession of some 1,500 letters. At his 
death he is said to have had the largest and most 
valuable collection of autographs in the United 
States, numbering some 40,000 (Draper, post, p. 
15). He was the first to complete a set of auto- 
graphs of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and later completed two more sets. 
His own opinion of collectors he once expressed 
as follows : “I would advise you to have as little 
to do with an autograph collector as possible, for 
though there are some honorable exceptions yet, 
as a class, I think they rank A No. i in point of 
meanness'' (Joline, pp. 39-40). He himself 
had some reputation for fairness and even gen- 
erosity, but Christopher C. Baldwin wrote re- 
garding him : “He has so much fury about him 
in collecting autographs that he would carry off 
everything that had a name attached to it. I am 
heartily glad he has gone out of New England, 
for he is so much esteemed wherever he goes 
that people let him into their garrets without any 
difficulty, and, being a Doctor of Divinity, they 
never think to look under his cloak to see how 
many precious old papers he bears off with him” 
(“Diary,” post, pp. 297-98). 

After his resignation at Albany, Sprague made 
his home with a son at Flushing, Long Island, 
where he died. His first wife, to whom he was 
married on Sept. 5, 1820, was Charlotte Eaton 
of Brimfield, Mass., daughter of Gen. William 
Eaton [q.v,]. She died the following year, and 
on Aug. 2, 1824, he married Mary Lathrop of 
West Springfield, who died in 1837. His third 
wife was her sister, Henrietta Burritt Lathrop, 
to whom he was married on May 13, 1840. By 
the first marriage he had one child; by the sec- 
ond, four ; and by the third, five. 

[F. B. Dexter, Biog, Sketches, Grads. Yale Coll., vol. 
VI (1912) ; Joei Munsell, in Colls, on the Hist, of Al- 
bany, vol. IV (1871) ; C. B. Moore, “Biographical 
Sketch of the Rev. William Buell Sprague, D.D., 
LL.D.,” N. Y. Geneal and Biog. Record, Jan. 1877; 
Albert Welles, Hist, of the Buell Family . . . (1881) ; 
B. W. Dwight, The Hist, of the Descendants of John 
Dwight of Dedham, Mass. (2 vols., 1874) * V. 
Sprague, Sprague Families in America (1913) ; Diary 
of Christopher Columbus Baldwin,” Trans, and Colls. 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., vol. VIII (1901) ; L. C. Draper, 
An Essay on the Autographic Collections of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Consti- 
tution (1889) ; A. H. JoHne, The Autograph Hunter 
and Other Papers (1907) ; Albany Evening Jfrurfml, 
May 9, II, 12, 1876 ; Sprague papers in Yale Univ. Lib.] 

H.E.S. 

SPRECHER, SAMUEL (Dec. 28, i8ro-Jan. 
10, 1906), preacher, scholar, educator, was bom 
in Washington County, Md. His father, David 
Sprecher, was one of three brothers who emi- 
grated to America from Germany before the 
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Revolution ; his mother was probably a native of 
Washington County. He was the youngest of 
ten children and of delicate constitution. He early 
showed unusual intellectual ability and was very 
religious. After clerking for a while in a store 
in Williamsport, Md., he entered the Gymnasium 
in Gettysburg, Pa., in 1830, and was a student 
when it was organized as Pennsylvania (now 
Gettysburg) College in 1832. In 1834 he entered 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg from the junior year in college, and was 
under the tutelage of Samuel Simon Schmucker 
\_q.v.'\. He was graduated from the Seminary in 
1836, and on Oct. 13 of that year he was mar- 
ried to Catharine, the daughter of John George 
Schmucker They had nine children, six 

boys and three girls. He was pastor of Zion 
Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., from 1836 
until 1840, when he resigned because of poor 
health and became principal of Emmaus Insti- 
tute, Middletown, Pa. He was pastor at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., from 1842 to 1843, ^iid at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., 1843 to 1849. Before Dr. Ezra 
Keller, the first president of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, died in 1849, chose Sprech- 
er as his successor. The trustees acted in har- 
mony with his suggestion, and Sprecher was 
president from 1849 to 1874, professor of theol- 
ogy and philosophy, 1874 to 1880, professor of 
systematic theology, 1880 to 1884, and professor 
emeritus until his death. 

In 1849 Wittenberg College was still a pioneer 
educational venture and the new president acted 
also in the capacity of chief teacher and field 
agent. During his administration the first build- 
ing, begun under his predecessor, was completed, 
the endowment fund was started, and the teach- 
ing staff and the student body were enlarged. 
Though he was small of stature, weak in voice, 
and without forceful manner, his presence was 
always felt. Through sheer power of personality, 
he exercised his peculiar talents to maintain an 
institution of admirable academic standing. He 
was a born teacher and was revered by his stu- 
dents in philosophy and theology. He was a 
persuasive and convincing preacher, though 
somewhat handicapped by his stature and voice. 
His message was conservatively evangelical ; his 
methods were often sanely evangelistic. In spite 
of his aggressive intellectual urge, he was a 
mystic pietist, representing , as did S. S. 
Schmucker, the conservative movement of the 
American Lutheran Church, which a later gen- 
eration came to consider too liberal. Adminis- 
trative duties and a heavy teaching load inter- 
fered with his creative work. Early in life he 
planned a translation of I. A. Dorner's Entwkh^ 
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Imgsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi 
(1845), but this work was delayed by other more 
pressing- tasks and was finally performed by 
others. Until he was in the late sixties he had 
published only articles in religious and theologi- 
cal journals. In 1879 he published The Ground- 
work of a System of Evangelical Lutheran T heoU 
ogy, the only volume that came from his pen. 
Sprecher lived to be ninety-five years of age. He 
spent his last years at the home of a daughter in 
San Diego, Cal., where he died, and is buried at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

[P. G. Bell, ed., Samuel Sprecher, In Memoriam 
(1906) ; G. G. Clark, Hist, of Wittenberg Coll. (1887) ; 
W. H. Wynn, article in the Luth. Quart., Apr. 1906 ; 
C. B. Stover, C. W. Beachem, The Alumni Record of 
Gettysburg Coll. (1932) Ohio State Jour. (Columbus), 
Jan. IS, 1906.] S.G. H. 

SPRECKELS, CLAUS (July 9, 1828-Dec. 26, 
1908), sugar manufacturer and California capi- 
talist, was born in Lamstedt, in Hanover, Ger- 
many, eldest of the six children of Diedrich and 
Garinna (Back) Spreckels. In 1846 he came to 
America and found employment in a grocery 
store in Charleston, S. C., eventually buying the 
business. Here, in 1852, he married Anna Chris- 
tina Mangel. In 1855 he sold this business and 
removed to New York City, where he success- 
fully ran a wholesale and retail grocery store. 
His brother Bernard, returning from California, 
induced him to dispose of his profitable New 
York enterprise and to move in 1856 to San 
Francisco. Here he again operated a grocery 
store, soon selling it, however, and engaging in 
the more profitable brewing business. 

In 1863 Claus and his brother established the 
Bay Sugar Refining Company, getting their raw 
material from the Hawaiian Islands. Two years 
later he sold his interest, and went to Europe to 
study the manufacture of sugar in all its aspects. 
Returning to California in 1867 with new ideas 
and improved machinery, he organized the Cali- 
fornia Sugar Refinery, and within five years the 
plant had grown to large proportions, with an 
output of fifty million pounds a year. He invent- 
ed and patented, July 28, 1874, a method of man- 
ufacturing hard or loaf sugar. Between 1881 and 
1883, he completed the construction in San Fran- 
cisco of the largest refinery on the Pacific Coast. 
Convinced of the commercial possibilities in the 
sugar-beet industry, he went to Europe and pur- 
chased machinery for a sugar-beet refinery, 
which he established at Salinas, Cal., near two 
arge sugar-beet ranches which he had previous- 
ly begun to develop. To connect these projects 
with San Francisco he financed the Pajaro Val- 
o o opened in 1895 and completed in 

1898. For many years he held a virtual monop- 


oly of the manufacture and sale of refined sugar 
on the Pacific Coast, and was called the '‘Sugar 
King.'" Enraged at the competition and threats 
of the Sugar Trust, he dramatically carried the 
war into the enemy’s country by constructing a 
three million dollar refinery in Philadelphia 
(1888-89), which he compelled the Trust to buy 
at his own price. He fought the transportation 
monopoly of the Southern Pacific Railroad by 
aiding in the financing of the San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Valley Railway, which later became 
a part of the Santa Fe system. By organizing the 
Independent Light & Power Company (1899) 
and the Independent Gas St Power Company 
(1903), he compelled the San lYancisco Gas & 
Electric Company first to reduce rates and im- 
prove the service to the people of San Francisco 
and then to purchase the independent companies. 
By organizing a rival street railway company 
(1906), he attempted to prevent the United Rail- 
roads under Patrick Calhoun from setting up an 
overhead trolley system on San Francisco’s prin- 
cipal streets. 


Shortly after moving to California, Spreckels 
became deeply interested in the development of 
the sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
eventually obtained from the King a concession 
of upwards of 40,000 acres. This he proceeded 
to develop through the Hawaiian Commercial 
Company. Over the control of this company and 
its rich plantations a family feud, which had been 
in existence for some time, came to a climax in 
1899. After long and bitter financial and legal 
battles, the sons, Rudolph and Claus Augustus, 
defeated their father and their two brothers, 
Adolph and John Diedrich [(^.'2-'.]. They secured 
control of the company, reorganized its affairs, 
and sold their interests at a great profit. A family 
reconciliation was effected in 1905, and thereaf- 
ter Rudolph became the active manager of his 
father’s affairs. Claus at his death left a fortune 
of not less than $15,000,000, two-thirds of which 
was invested in real estate, including the Spreck- 
els Building on Market Street, the first sky- 
scraper in San Francisco. Fle owned several 
fine residences, the one on Van Ness Avenue 
being partially destroyed at the time of the great 
fire. He gave generously to the welfare of San 
Francisco and its institutions. He never sought 
office, though he was a presidential elector on the 
Republican ticket in 1872. He was a man of 
unusual force of character, endowed with bound- 
less pluck, daring, and resourcefulness. He died 
in San Francisco, survived by his wife, four sons, 
and a daughter. 

Cmtemporary Biog. of Calif orma*s 
Representative Men (1881) ; The Bay of San Francisco 
1.1092; ; R, D. Htmt, Cal. and Californians (1926) ; 
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Who’s Who in America, 1908-09; San Francisco Call, 
Mar. 24, 1906, r^c. 27, 1908 ; San Francisco Chronicle. 
Dec. 27, 1908; San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. ii, 1905; 
artide m Los Angeles Express, May 19, 1906, repr. in 
B. K. Power, William Henry Knight (1832) ; N. Y, 
Times, Dec. 27, 1908.] P 0 R 

SPRECKELS, JOHN DIEDRICH (Aug. 16, 
iSSS-June 7, 1926), sugar merchant and Cali- 
fornia capitalist, was the eldest of thirteen chil- 
dren born to Claus Spreckels \_q.v,'] and Anna 
(Mangel) . Three years after his birth in Charles- 
ton, S. C., his parents moved to San Francisco. 
He was educated in the public schools, and in 
Oakland College, Oakland, Cal, later studying 
chemistry and mechanical engineering in the 
Polytechnic College in Hanover, Germany. Upon 
his return to California, he became an apprentice 
in the technical and business departments of his 
father's sugar refinery, and at the age of twenty- 
two was made a plant superintendent. In 1876 
he went to the Hawaiian Islands and devoted a 
year to sugar analysis, and later superintended 
the erection of a sugar mill and the development 
of his father's sugar plantations. In 1880 he 
founded the J. D. Spreckels & Brothers Com- 
pany, shipping and commission merchants, which 
in December 1881 established the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company, operating between San Francisco 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Subsequently, the 
firm's shipping interests were extended to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Visiting San Diego on a pleasure trip in 1887, 
he became captivated with the locality and made 
it the chief seat of his activities for the rest of his 
life, contributing in many ways to the develop- 
ment of the city and nearby Coronado. First he 
built a wharf and began supplying coal to the 
Santa Fe Railroad; in 1887 the Spreckels Broth- 
ers' Commercial Company was organized and 
soon practically controlled the import and ex- 
port trade of San Diego. He promoted the erec- 
tion of the Coronado Beach Hotel; bought the 
San Diego street railway and supplanted horse- 
power with electricity ; aided the city in obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of pure water; erected 
modern office buildings, a theatre, and two more 
hotels. He generously aided in the success of the 
Panama-California Exposition (1915-16), and 
among his best known benefactions was the gift 
of the great organ in Balboa Park, dedicated on 
the eve of the opening of the Exposition. An- 
other of his notable benefactions was a large gift 
which he, a 33rd degree Mason, made to Mercy 
Hospital, a Catholic institution, for a much need- 
ed addition. Through his efforts, the San Diego 
& Arizona Railway (later part of the Southern 
Pacific system) was built during the World War 
as a link between San Diego, the Imperial Val- 
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ley, and the Kast. In most of these interests and 
activities he was closely associated with his 
brother Adolph B. Spreckels, who died in 1924. 

He was president or vice-president of many 
business corporations, including the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, the Western Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, the Spreckels Sugar Company, 
the San Diego Electric Railway, the Pajaro Val- 
ley Railroad, and the San Diego & Arizona Rail- 
way. He was a member of numerous clubs, in- 
cluding the Pacific Union and Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco and the San Francisco and San 
Diego yacht clubs. His magnificent yacht Ve- 
netia he turned over to the government during 
the World War. Yachting, music, and art were 
his favorite avocations. In 1897 he purchased 
the San Francisco Coll and conducted it until 
1913J when it became an evening paper, with 
Spreckels holding a minority interest. At one 
time he was a dominant figure in the Republican 
party of the state. In October 1877 be married 
Lillie C. Siebein of Hoboken, N. J. ; four chil- 
dren were born to them. Although he owned a 
beautiful residence in San Francisco, his favorite 
home was in Coronado, where he lived during 
the last twenty years of his life and died. 

[Who's Who in America, 1920-21 ; R. D. Hunt, Cat. 
and Californians (1926) ; The Bay of San Francisco 
(1892) ; San Francisco Call, San Francisco Chronicle, 
San Francisco Examiner, and N. Y. Times, June 8, 
1926 ; San Francisco Bulletin, June 7, 1926 ; C. A. Mc- 
Grew, City of San Diego and San Diego County ( 1922), 
11 » 3”6 ; San Francisco: Its Builders, Past and Present 
(1913).] P.O.R. 

SPRING, GARDINER (Feb. 24, i78s-Aug. 
iS, 1873), Presbyterian clergyman, was born at 
Newburyport, Mass., descended from John 
Spring who settled at Watertown, Mass., in 
1634. His father was Samuel Spring and 

his mother, Hannah (Hopkins) Spring, the 
daughter of Samuel Hopkins, for fifty-six years 
minister in Hadley, Mass. Spring graduated at 
Yale College in 1805, entered a New Haven law 
office, then went to Bermuda to teach, and re- 
mained until late in 1807, except for a visit dur- 
ing which he was married to Susan Barney of 
New Haven, on May 25, 1806. Resuming his 
legal studies, he was admitted to the bar in De- 
cember 1808 and began practice in New Haven. 
Before long a religious experience that had be- 
gun in college caused his decision to become a 
minister. In the autumn of 1809 he entered An- 
dover Theological Seminary, where he studied 
for eight months. Called to the pastorate of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, then located on 
Beekman Street at Nassau, he was ordained and 
installed on Aug. 8, 1810, as colleague to the 
■aged John Rodgers, 1727-1811 
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He took up this pastorate, his life-work, with 
a concentrated devotion that remained constant 
with him. From the first, preaching* was his 
chief concern. In his early ministry, as always, 
his sermons came out of diligent study and wide 
reading but were definitely intended to produce 
conversions. He believed firmly in the revival 
method, which then dominated the American 
churches. During the twenty years preceding 
1834 his church experienced repeated awaken- 
ings, resulting in a steady religious earnestness. 
Thereafter his preaching had a larger element 
of instruction. Distinctly pastoral and ethical, it 
had a strong theological framework. He was a 
thorough Calvinist, with considerable liberality 
of spirit. He protested strongly against the ex- 
clusion of several synods from the Presbyterian 
Church in 1837 because of theological differ- 
ences, but when the church divided he and his 
congregation joined the conservative branch. Af- 
ter the Brick Church had suffered for ten years 
because of its down-town location — meanwhile 
held together chiefly by loyalty to its pastor — a, 
new building was dedicated in 1858, which still 
(1935) stands at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street. He had now built up a congre- 
gation remarkable for the strength of its mem- 
bership, which included many people influential 
in the city, and for its abundant philanthropies. 
He held a commanding position in the life of 
New York and was active in all sorts of religious 
and charitable enterprises, local and national, 
especially in missionary causes. The publication 
of many of his sermons and addresses increased 
the influence gained by his preaching. His most 
widely circulated books were Essays on the Dis- 
tinguishing Traits of the Christian Character 
(1813), Obligations of the World to the Bible 
(1839), and The Power of the Pulpit (1848). 
In 1866 he published two volumes of Personal 
Reminiscences of the Life and T imes of Gardiner 
Spring. His wife, the mother of his fifteen chil- 
dren, died on Aug, 7, i860, and on Aug. 14, 1861, 
he was married to Abba Grosvenor Williams. 

The Civil War stirred him to intense activity. 
He had sympathized strongly with the South, be- 
cause he held that slavery was recognized in the 
Constitution and had opposed the Abolitionists. 
But when secession impended, he committed 
himself to the cause of the Union. In the Old 
School Presbyterian General Assembly that met 
in May 1861 he proposed the “Gardiner Spring 
resolutions.” By adopting these, somewhat 
amended, after a strenuous debate, the Assembly 
gave its allegiance to the Federal government — 
an action memorable in the relations of church 
and state. In the General Assembly of 1869, 
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his own church, though eighty-four and almost 
blind, he pled powerfully at a critical point for 
the reunion of the two branches of the Presby- 
terian Church, the New School and the Old 
School, and he saw it accomplished. Four years 
later he died in New York. 

[J. O. Murray, A Discourse Commemorating the 
Ministerial Character and Services of Gardiner Spring 
(1873) ; P- h- Dexter, Biog. Sketches of the Grads, of 
Yale College, vol. V (1911) ; Shepherd Knapp, A Hist, 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New 
York (igog) ; L. G. VanderVelde, The Presbyterian 
Churches and the Federal Union, 1861—1869 (193a); 
New York Observer, Aug. 28, 1873.] R. H. N. 

SPRING, LEVERETT WILSON (Jan. 5, 
i840--Dec. 23, 1917), clergyman, professor of 
English, and historian, was born at Grafton, Vt, 
the son of Edward and Martha (Atwood) 
Spring, and a descendant of John Spring 
who came from England and settled at Water- 
town, Mass., in 1634. He received his ele- 
mentary education in Manchester, Vt., and was 
graduated from the Burr and Burton Academy 
in 1858. After taking the degree of B.A. from 
Williams College in 1863, he entered the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut at Plartford, from 
which he was graduated in 1866; the following 
year he continued his studies at the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and began preaching. His 
formal education completed, he was married on 
Sept. 25, 1867, to Sarah Elizabeth Thompson, 
daughter of Prof. William Thompson of Hart- 
ford. They had two children, a daughter, who 
died in 1888, and a son. He was ordained as pas- 
tor of the Rollstone Congregational Church of 
Fitchburg, Mass., in 1868 and continued at that 
charge till 1875, when he moved to Lawrence, 
Kan., for his health. After sexwing as minister 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church of Law- 
rence, 1876-81, he became professor of belles- 
lettres and English literature at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. During these years he 
wrote the book for which he is best known, Kan- 
sas: the Prelude to the War for the Union 
(1885), which he based not only upon printed 
sources but upon personal reminiscences col- 
lected from surviving pioneers. In this book, the 
first nonpartisan account of the Kansas struggle, 
he was eminently fair to John Brown ; however, 
he offended the admirers of that crusader who 
wanted nothing printed but panegyrics, and 
brought forth a storm of criticism by his account 
of the massacre of Dutch Henry’s Crossing and 
other rash exploits of Brown. The book never- 
theless has become the basis for later critical 
studies of the fight for Kansas. In 1886 Spring 
became Morris Professor of Rhetoric at Wil- 
liams, a position he held till he was retired in 
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1909 in his seventieth year. The remainder of 
his life he spent in Boston, where he died. 

His later works include Mark Hopkins, Teach- 
er (1888); Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., Historical Sketch and Views (1904) ; and 
A History of Williams College (1917). He also 
wrote various other sketches of Williams Col- 
lege for college publications and cooperative 
works. To the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society he contributed a sketch of 
Col. Samuel Walker’s visit to John Brown (vol. 
XLVII, 1914), “A Case of Church Discipline 
in the Berkshires” (vol. XLIX, 1916), and ^‘The 
Singular Case of a New England Clergyman” 
(vol. L, 1917), and to the American Historical 
Review, April 1898, ^The Career of a Kansas 
Politician,” the subject being James Henry Lane 
iq.v.']. 

[See Who*s Who in America, 1916-17 ; T. C. Smith, 
in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. LI (1918), pp. 214-19; 
obituary in Boston Transcript, Dec. 24, 1917. Infor- 
mation has been supplied by Prof. C. L. Maxcy of Wil- 
liams Col., Prof. E. M. Hopkins of the Univ. of Kan., 
and Romney Spring, Boston, Mass., Spring’s son.] 

F.A. S. 

SPRING, SAMUEL (Feb. 27, 1746 o.s.-Mar. 
4, 1819), Congregational clergyman, one of the 
founders of Andover Theological Seminary and 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, was a native of that part of 
Uxbridge, Mass., that is now known as North- 
bridge. He was a descendant of John Spring 
who settled in Watertown, Mass., in 1634; his 
parents were Col. John, a wealthy farmer, dea- 
con, and slave-holder, and Sarah (Read) Spring. 
His father’s opposition to an academic education 
for his son having been overcome by his mother’s 
influence, Samuel pursued preparatory studies 
under Rev. Nathan Webb of Uxbridge and grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey in 1771. 
The next three years he spent in the study of 
theology under John Witherspoon at Princeton, 
and under Joseph Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins 
Iqq.v.'l, and Stephen West. In 1775 he joined 
the Continental Army and was chaplain of Ar- 
nold’s expedition to Canada. He left the army 
at the close of 1776 and on Aug. 6, 1777, was or- 
dained pastor of the North (now Central) 
Congregational Church of Newburyport, Mass., 
where he served the remainder of his life. 

Spring occupied a position of commanding in- 
fluence among the Congregational churches of 
New England and was identified with the ^^Hop- 
kinsian” or extreme Calvinist wing. He was a 
leader in the formation of the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society in 1779, an organization de- 
voted to the promotion of his type of theology, and 
was an editor of its organ, The Mctssachusetts 
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Missionary Magazine, established in 1803. He 
was also one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts General Association in 1803, a union of the 
two Calvinistic parties with a view to opposing 
more effectually the rising tide of Unitarianism. 
Much interested in theological education and an 
instructor of students for the ministry, he was 
one of the first to conceive of a school of divinity 
for New England and in 1806 took the lead in se- 
curing an endowment for a seminary of strict 
Hopkinsian principles to be established at West 
Newbury. At the same time another school was 
being projected by the more moderate Old Cal- 
vinist party at Andover, and after much adjust- 
ment the two movements were finally brought 
together, with the result that the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary was opened in September 1808. 
The West Newbury group, known as the "'Asso- 
ciate Founders,” were perpetuated in the Board 
of Visitors and their creed, formulated by Spring 
and destined to be productive of much mischief 
in the subsequent history of the Seminary, was 
added to the standards of the institution. Though 
reluctant at first, he finally became a champion 
of the union and was a Visitor and a stanch sup- 
porter to the end of his life. 

Although a wave of missionary interest had 
been rising in the churches and colleges, no at- 
tempt at an organization to carry on missionary 
work had been made till the meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Association at Bradford in 
June 1810, when the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was founded. 
Spring was in large measure responsible for the 
inauguration of the enterprise and was its vice- 
president, a member of its prudential committee, 
and its ardent champion till his death. He was 
the author of about twenty-five publications 
which were mostly sermons for various occa- 
sions. Typical of them were his Christian 
Knowledge and Christian Confidence Insepara- 
ble (1785) ; The Exemplary Pastor (1791) ; Two 
Discourses on Christ's Self existence (1805). 
He was a clear thinker, a forceful preacher, and 
noted for his practical wisdom. John Quincy 
Adams wrote of him : “His sentiments are ex- 
tremely contracted and illiberal, and he maintains 
them with the zeal and enthusiasms of a bigot, 
but his delivery is very agreeable, and I believe 
his devotion sincere” (Life in a New England 
Town . . . Diary of John Qidncy Adams, 1903, 
p. 63). On Nov. 4, 1779, he married Hannah, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Hopkins of Hadley, 
Mass. Their family consisted of eleven children, 
one of whom was Gardiner Spring [g.w]. 

[Henry Bond, Geneals. of .. . the Early Settlers of 
Watertown, Mass. (1855) ; W. B. Spra^e, Annals Am. 
Pulpit, vol. II (1857) ; Personal Reminiscences of the 
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Life and Times of Gardiner Spring (i8'66) •, A Menuh 
rial of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Found- 
ing of the Theological Sem. at Andover (1859) J Leon- 
ard Woods, Hist, of the Andover Theological Sem. 
(iSS^y W. E. Strong, The Story of the Am. Board 
(igio); Williston Walker, A Hist, of the Congregor 
tional Churches in the U. S. (1894); Columbian Cen- 
tinel (Boston), Mar, 6, 1819.] F.T.P. 

SPRINGER, FRANK (June 17, 1848-Sept. 
22, 1927), lawyer, paleontologist, son of Judge 
Francis and Nancy (Coleman) Springer, was 
born at Wapella, Iowa. He was educated in the 
local public schools and the state university at 
Iowa City, receiving the degree of B.S. in 1867. 
He then studied law in the office of Henry Strong, 
and in 1869 was admitted to the bar and given 
the position of prosecuting attorney for the Bur- 
lington district. In 1873 he left Burlington for 
New Mexico, settling at Cimarron in the north- 
ern part of the territory, whence in 1883 he moved 
to Las Vegas, retaining his residence there until 
his death, though spending much' of his time in 
Santa Fe and in Washington, D. C. 

Springer early became one of the leading law- 
yers of the state, and ^‘during all the years of his 
active career at the bar, either as trial lawyer or 
as counsel, was consulted in every case of any 
consequence which was heard in the courts of 
New Mexico” (Twitchell, post, p. 159)- Iii 1890 
he was elected president of the New Mexico Bar 
Association, and became leader in a movement 
providing for the immediate settlement by Con- 
gress, through a proper tribunal, of titles under 
Spanish and Mexican land grants, the bill estab- 
lishing the “Court of Private Land Claims” which 
finally became a law, being, it is stated, drafted 
by him. His most conspicuous legal effort was as 
counsel in the case of the celebrated Maxwell 
Land Grant, which he fought in the United States 
courts for some thirty years and finally won, be- 
coming in 1891 president of the Maxwell Land 
Grant Company. In 1880 and in 1901 Springer 
was a member of the legislative council of New 
Mexico; in 1889, of the constitutional conven- 
tion. He was for five years (1898-1903) presi- 
dent of the board of regents of the New Mexico 
Normal University at Las Vegas, and he took 
a prominent part in the building of the Eagle’s 
Nest Dam and the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Railroad. 

While a student at the University of Iowa he 
became interested in the natural sciences, and 
under the extremely favorable conditions there 
afforded entered upon paleontological studies that 
in the end placed him in the foremost rank of 
students of the great group of fossil crinoids. 
Even after his removal to New Mexico, he re- 
turned for a number of years each summer to 
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Burlington, where he and Charles Wachsmuth 
Iq.v.] built up what became known in later years 
as the Wachsmuth-Springer collection, compris- 
ing over 100,000 individual specimens. Springer 
was not, however, a mere collector. He became 
a leader along the lines of systematic and mor- 
phologic work and published, alone or with 
Wachsmuth, fifty-eight books and papers on cri- 
noids. Their first great joint work, Revision of 
the Potaeocrinoidea, a three-part volume of 725 
pages, was published during 1880-86. This was 
followed in 1897 by a three-volume work, The 
North American Crinoidea Camerata; in 1920, 
after the death of Wachsmuth, by Crinoidea 
Flexibilia in two volumes ; and in 1926, by Amer- 
ican Silurian Crinoids, all comprising “the most 
magnificent of monographs on invertebrate pale- 
ontology published in this country” ( Schuchert, 
post, p. 74). Springer early became interested 
in archaeology, also, and was one of the founders 
and active promoters of the museum of New 
Mexico and the school of American research in 
Santa Fe. He was prominent in the councils of 
the Archaeological Society of America and was 
for some years sponsor for its publications. 

In the spring of 1906 he developed an organic 
disease of the heart, which became a cause of fre- 
quent prostrations. In 1910 he retired from his 
law practice but continued his studies on his 
crinoid collections, which became the property 
of the National Museum at Washington, where 
he did most of his woi'k. His last publication, 
American Silurian Crinoids, he completed and 
saw through the press while confined to his bed 
at the home of his son-in-law in Philadelphia. 
On Oct. 10, 1876, he was married to Josephine 
M. Bishop of Santa Fe, who, with three sons and 
four daughters, survived him. 

[Charles Schuchert, "Memorial of Frank Springer," 
in Bull. Geological Soc. of America, Mar. 1928; Charles 
Keyes, "Springer of the Crinoids,” in Pan. Am. Geolo- 
gist, Dec. 1927; addresses by E. L. Heiwett, R. E. 
Twitchell, and others on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to the state of a bronze bust of Springer, at Santa 
Fd, Oct. 2, 1922, reprinted in his Am. Silurian Crinoids; 
Who^s Who in America 1^26-27 ; Santa Fd New Mex- 
ican, Sept. 23, 1927.] G. P.M. 

SPRINGER, REUBEN RUNYAN (Nov. 16, 
1800-Dec. II, 1884), philanthropist, son of 
Charles and Catherine (Runyan) Springer, was 
born in Frankfort, Ky. His father, a farmer, 
fought under General Wayne at the battle of 
Maumee (1794) and was for many years post- 
master of Frankfort. Springer was educated in 
the local schools and at thirteen entered the post 
office as a clerk, succeeding his father as post- 
master upon the latter’s death in 1816. Two years 
later, he secured a position as clerk on the George 
Madison, a river boat that ran between Louis- 
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ville and New Orleans ; later, he held a similar 
position on the George Washington^ a boat owned 
by Kilgour, Taylor & Company, the largest 
wholesale grocery house in Cincinnati. On Jan. 
30, 1830, he married Jane Kilgour, the daughter 
of the senior member of this firm. Springer was 
soon admitted to partnership in the concern and 
for the next ten years was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. In 1840 he retired from active busi- 
ness on account of ill health. Two years later he 
went to Europe, and again in 1844-45, 1849, 

1851. During his travels abroad he spent much 
time in visiting the art centers and in collecting 
valuable works of art. As a result of prudent in- 
vestments in real estate and railroads, he accu- 
mulated a fortune. He was a large stockholder 
and a director of the Little Miami and the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago railroads, and a 
director in numerous banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

Springer is best remembered as a patron of 
music and art and as a liberal donor to the Cath- 
olic Church, of which he was a devoted member. 
He interested himself particularly in the educa- 
tion of young men for the priesthood. In con- 
nection with music, he was largely responsible 
for providing Cincinnati with a music hall and 
a college of music. The music festivals held in 
1873 created great enthusiasm and sug- 

gested the establishment of a permanent institu- 
tion devoted to music. In May 1875 Springer ad- 
dressed a letter to John Shillito offering to do- 
nate $125,000 for the purpose of building a music 
hall, on two conditions : first, that the lot on Elm 
and Fourteenth streets be secured from the city 
at a nominal rental and free from taxation for 
the perpetual use of a society formed for the pur- 
pose; and second, that a further sum of not less 
than $125,000 be donated by the citizens. The 
offer was received with much acclaim but sub- 
scriptions came in slowly. Many felt that pref- 
erence was being extended to the music hall at 
the expense of the exposition building. *‘We are 
a mechanical people, not a race of fiddlers,” was 
the argument advanced {Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Dec. II, 1884). Several times when the success 
of the project seemed to be threatened Springer 
came to the rescue with supplementary proposi- 
tions, and it is estimated that his donations 
amounted to $190,500. He also secured a lot and 
advanced funds for the erection of a suitable 
building for the College of Music; gave the in- 
stitution a permanent endowment; provided for 
the construction of the Odeon — an adjunct to 
the college, for recitals and student concerts ; and 
established a fund of $5,000 for gold medals to 
be awarded to pupils of superior merit. His do- 
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nations to the college amounted in all to $200,- 
000. He was one of the incorporators in 1881 of 
the Cincinnati Museum Association, and left 
$20,000 to the Art School of Cincinnati. A quiet, 
unostentatious, modest man, he refused to have 
the Music Hall or the College of Music named 
after him. He had no children. 

[The Biog. Cyc, and Portrait Gallery . . • pf the 
State of Ohio, vol. II (1884) ; G. M. Roe, Cincinnati: 
The Queen City of the West (1895) ; C. T. Greve, 
tennial Hist, of Cincinnati (1904), vol. I; Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Dec. ii, 12, 14, 16, 1884.] R. C. McG. 

SPRINGER, WILLIAM MCKENDREE 

(May 30, i836“Dec. 4, 1903), lawyer, congress- 
man, was born in New I^banon, Ind., the son of 
Thomas B. and Katherine Springer. When he 
was about twelve years old the family moved to 
Jacksonville, 111 . William attended the public 
schools in New Lebanon and Jacksonville and 
prepared for college under Dr. Newton Bateman 
[q.t/.], who was then teaching in the latter city. 
He entered Illinois College, Jacksonville, but 
was dismissed in 1856 following some difficulty 
with the faculty. He immediately enrolled at In- 
diana University, where he was graduated in 
1858. The following year he was admitted to the 
bar and began practising law in Lincoln, 111 . On 
Dec. 15, 1859, he married Rebecca, daughter of 
the Rev. Calvin W. Ruter of Bloomington, Ind. 
She became a writer of some note, publishing 
several novels and contributing poetry to current 
magazines. They had one son. In 1861 they 
moved to Springfield, 111 ., where Springer en- 
tered into a law partnership with N. M. Broad- 
well and John A. McClernand [q.^'.]. 

After the Civil War he admitted that he had 
not supported the war measures of the adminis- 
tration and took the position that the Southern 
states were never out of the Union. He further 
stated that he had been agreeably surprised by 
President Johnson’s policies, having expected 
very little from him (speech reported in Daily 
Illinois State Register, Sept. 12, 1865).^ Spring- 
er’s non-support of the war was not entirely pas- 
sive, however ; he was a member of two anti-ad- 
ministration organizations, the Sons of Liberty 
(War of the Rebellion: Official Records, Army, 
I sen, vol. XLV, pt. i, p. 1083) and the Order of 
American Knights (Ibid., 2 sen VII, 298, 
746). In 1862 he represented Logan County at a 
state constitutional convention held in Spring- 
field and was chosen secretary. There was much 
bitterness between the nortihern and southern 
parts of the state at this time. Most of the con- 
vention officers were from the southern section 
and their attempt to force through a constitution 
led to increased animosity. The constitution 
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finally accepted was defeated by vote of the peo- 
ple (Elliott Anthony, Constitutional History of 
Illinois, 1891; O. M. Dickerson, The Illinois 
Constitutional Convention of 1862, 1905). In 
1868 Springer left his law practice to travel in 
Europe, partly for his wife's health and partly 
for pleasure. He returned to Illinois in 1870. 

Ten years before he had been defeated on the 
Democratic ticket for representative in the state 
legislature, but in 1870 he was elected to repre- 
sent Sangamon County. In 1874 he was elected 
to the Forty-fourth Congress from the twelfth 
district, and served continuously from Mar. 4, 
1875, to Mar. 3, 1895. During these twenty years 
he was on many committees and chairman of 
some important ones — Claims, Territories, Elec- 
tions, Ways and Means, Banking and Currency. 
He was always a friend of the territories and in- 
troduced bills under which Washington, Mon- 
tana, and the Dakotas were admitted into the 
Union as states. He was interested in the tariff 
and as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee carried through several minor tariff revi- 
sions during the Fifty-second Congress. In the 
following Congress he used his influence in favor 
of the Wilson tariff measure which was passed 
in 1894. He was a parliamentarian, and as such 
was often more interested in the rules of pro- 
cedure and debate than in the issues involved. 
“Uncle Joe" Cannon remarked that Springer 
had “a weakness for breaking into the limelight 
regardless of the inconvenience he caused other 
Members” (L. W. Busbey, Uncle Joe Cannon: 
The Story of a Pioneer American, copr. 1927, 
p. 342). Renominated for Congress in 1894, he 
was defeated. A friend, Henry Clendenin, editor 
of the State Register of Springfield, claimed that 
his defeat was due to his conversion to the gold 
standard after years of advocating the free coin- 
age of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to i 
{Autobiography of Henry W. Clendenin, 1926, 
p. 215). Upon the completion of his congres- 
sional career. Springer resumed his law prac- 
tice in Washington, D. C., but was appointed in 
1895 judge of the northern district of the Indian 
Territory and justice of the United States court 
of appeals in the Indian Territory, When his 
term expired, in December 1899, he again took 
up the practice of law in Washington. He died 
of pneumonia in his sixty-seventh year. 

[Rist. of Sanffamon County, III.; Together with . . • 
Biogs. of Representative Citizens (1881) ; biog. sketch 
in Springer's Tariff Reform . . . Speeches tmd Writ- 
tngs (1892); Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 5, 1903; 
in. StaU (Springfield), Dec. 5, 1903 ; HI State 

(Springfield), Dec. 5, 1903 ; Joseph Wallace, Past 
tmd Preset of the City of Springfield and Sangamon 
7 W. (1904) ; Dir. Am. Cong. (1928); 

W^ho s Who tn America, 1901—02,] E B E 
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SPROUL, WILLIAM CAMERON (Sept. i6, 
1870-Mar. 21, 1928), manufacturer, governor of 
Pennsylvania, was born at Octoraro, Lancaster 
County, Pa., the son of William Hall and Deb- 
orah Dickinson (Slokom) Sproul. On his fa- 
ther's side he was of Scotch-Irish ancestry, being 
descended from Charles Sproul, who came to 
America from Ireland in 1786 ; his mother's peo- 
ple were Quakers. When William was four years 
old the family removed to Negaunee, Mich, 
where he attended public schools. Returning to 
Lancaster County in 1882, the Sprouls decided 
soon after to settle in Chester, a rising industrial 
center of Delaware County, where their son com- 
pleted the high-school course in 1887. He then 
entered Swarthmore College, and was graduated 
in 1891. As an undergraduate he interested him- 
self in athletics, oratory, and journalism, among 
other distinctions achieving the editorship of the 
Swarthmore College Phoenix. Soon after leav- 
ing college he acquired an interest in the daily 
Chester Times, later extending his investments 
with unusual financial success to manufacturing, 
railroad, traction, real estate, and banking en- 
terprises. On Jan. 21, 1892, he married Erne- 
line Wallace Roach, grand-daughter of John 
Roach [q.v.'] and daughter of John B. Roach who 
was the owner of a large shipbuilding concern on 
the lower Delaware River ; they had two chil- 
dren. 

Coincident with his entrance into business, 
Sproul engaged actively in local politics. In 
1895, the first year he was eligible under the con- 
stitutional age requirement, he became a candi- 
date for a seat in the Senate of the Common- 
wealth from the ninth (Delaware County) dis- 
trict, being elected thereto the following year 
and every four years thereafter to and including 
1916. Early in his career as state senator ( 1896) , 
he voted for John Wanamaker candidate 

for the United States Senate against ]Boies Pen- 
rose [q.v.l ; the latter, however, was elected. He 
also opposed the reelection to that body of Mat- 
thew S. Quay [g.z/.], leader of the Republican 
state organization, who at the time was under in- 
dictment because of certain banking scandals. 
For these bold actions he was hailed as a re- 
former, destined perhaps to cleanse the Augean 
stables of Pennsylvania politics. After Quay's 
acquittal, in 1901, however, Sproul made his 
peace with the organization and supported its 
leader for the United States senatorship. There- 
after, while preserving, probably, as great a de- 
gree of independence as the boss-ridden condi- 
tion of the state permitted, he remained essential- 
ly a regular Republican, at times making vigor- 
ous denials of the charge that he was an Insur- 
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gent or Progressive. While in the state Senate 
Sproul pushed highway construction vigorously, 
$100,000,000 being appropriated to that purpose 
during his long period of membership. In con- 
sequence he became widely known throughout 
the state as the “father of good roads.” 

As early as 1910 and again in 1914 Sproul^s 
friends urged his candidacy for the governorship, 
his reply on both occasions being: “I have not 
cocked up my hay yet.” In 1918, however, he 
entered the contest, winning the nomination in 
the direct primary by 205,000 votes. During the 
ensuing campaign he supported prohibition and 
woman's suffrage, both of which measures were 
opposed by the Democratic nominee, Eugene C. 
Bonniwell, whom he defeated by 247,222 votes. 
As governor from 1919 to 1923 Sproul continued 
his interest in good roads and secured a much 
needed reorganization of several branches of the 
state administration. He attracted wide atten- 
tion by going: outside the commonwealth for his 
superintendent of public instruction, appointing 
a well-known expert. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
then deputy commissioner of education in New 
York. During the great steel strike of 1919 his 
administration was criticized severely by liberals 
because of the conduct of the state police in the 
areas affected. He pushed vigorously the pro- 
posal for a convention to revise the antiquated 
state constitution dating from 1874; but it was 
rejected by nearly 100,000 majority at the refer- 
endum of Sept. 20, 1921. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1920 Sproul was a “favorite 
son” candidate for the presidency, receiving the 
support of the entire Pennsylvania delegation 
and a total of eighty-four votes ; after the ninth 
ballot he withdrew. Foregoing his own ambition, 
he had occasion as governor to appoint three men 
to vacancies caused by death in the United States 
Senate — William E. Crow vice Philander C. 
Knox, George Wharton Pepper vice Boies Pen- 
rose, and David A. Reed vice William E. CrQW. 
After completing his term at Harrisburg, Sproul 
devoted himself to travel, to the interests of 
Swarthmore College' — of the board of managers 
of which he was a member from 1902 onward and 
to which he had presented the Sproul Astronom- 
ical Observatory — and to the management of 
his large business interests. He died at “Lapi- 
dea Manor,” the family residence, near Chester, 
Pa. 

[.SmulVs Legislative Handbook and Manual of the 
State of Pa., 1896-1916, 1919-25; Address of Gov. 
William C. Sproul to the Gen. Assembly of Pa. (19^3) ; 
C. E. Slocum, A Short Hist, of the Slocums, Slocumbs 
and Slocombs, vol. I (1882) ; J. W. Jordan, Encyc. of 
Pa. Biog., vol. IV (1915) ; G. P. Donehoo, Pa.: A Hist. 
(1926), vol. VII; Who*s Who in America, 1926-27; 
Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., July 1928 ; Evening Pub. 
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Ledger (Phila.), Mar. 22, 1928; Phila. Inquirer, Mar. 
22, 1928.] R.C.B. 

SPROULL, THOMAS (Sept. 15, 1803-Mar. 
21, 1892), clergyman of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church and theological teacher, was 
born near Lucesco, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
Thither his parents, Robert and Mary (Dunlap) 
Sproull, north of Ireland people and Covenanters, 
had moved from Franklin County in 1796. The 
Sproulls maintained covenanting principles alone 
in their neighborhood for twenty years, until 
they were joined by David Houston. From these 
families there sprang an influential Reformed 
Presbyterian or Covenanter congregation. Thom- 
as Sproull conformed to the teaching of his 
Church by leading his life wholly within its as- 
sociations. Because of his parents' poverty he 
had in boyhood only an elementary education. 
From the age of twenty-three he studied for two 
years with Jonathan Gill, minister of the church 
at Lucesco, and then entered the senior class of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ating in 1829. After leaving college he read theol- 
ogy with John Black, minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. On Apr. 4, 
1832, he was licensed to preach by the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburgh, and on the same day of 1833 
he was ordained as a home missionary. At the 
General Synod of 1833 the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church divided into Old School and New 
School — Synod and General Synod. The New 
School allowed church members to vote and hold 
civil office, thus departing from the disapproving 
attitude toward the government of the United 
States maintained by the Church. Sproull, who 
was present at this meeting, sided with the Old 
School. The Pittsburgh Reformed Presbyterian 
Church having joined the New School, a small 
Old School Church was formed in Allegheny 
(North Pittsburgh), over which he was installed 
pastor on May 12, 1834. During his ministry of 
thirty-four years this congregation grew to be 
the strongest in the denomination. 

At the founding of the theological seminary 
of the Church in Allegheny in 1838 Sproull was 
chosen professor of theology, and served until 
1845, the institution then being moved to Cin- 
cinnati. In 1856 it was reestablished in Alle- 
gheny and he again became professor. Twelve 
years later, when he resigned his office because 
of pastoral duties, the Synod asked him to leave 
his church and devote himself to the seminary; 
to this request he acceded. He was made profes- 
sor emeritus in 1874, but carried on some teadi- 
ing for seventeen years longer. His theology ap- 
pears in his Prelections on Theology (1882) as 
Calvinism according to Covenanter traditions. 
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He was a leader of his Church in all its affairs. 
In 1847 he was moderator of its Synod. He was 
especially interested in its missionary work in 
China and in behalf of negroes and Indians. For 
two years he was one of the editors of the Chris- 
tian Witness, an early anti-slavery paper pub- 
lished 1836-40. He was editor of the Reformed 
Presbyterian from 1855 to 1863, and then of the 
Reformed Presbyterian and Covenanter until 
1874. For these periodicals he wrote many arti- 
cles, chiefly in support of the distinctive tenets of 
the Reformed Presbyterians, and a series of 
sketches of their early history in America. In 
1859 he was appointed to compose a declaration 
of the Church regarding slavery and secret so- 
cieties. While he held rigidly to the peculiar wit- 
ness of his Church, his gracious Christian influ- 
ence was widely acknowledged. After teaching 
until he was eighty-eight, he spent his last days 
in Allegheny. He was married on July i, 1834, to 
Magdeline Wallace of Pittsburgh, and had three 
sons who were Reformed Presbyterian ministers. 

CW. M. Glasgow, Hist, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in America (1888) ; R. D. Sproull, in Rearmed 
Presbyterian and Covenanter, June 1892, and other ar- 
ticles, Ibid., May, July 1892 ; Minutes of the Synod of 
the Ref. Presbyt. Church in Reformed Presbyterian and 
Covenanter ] 0 . H. Thompson, Sketches of the Minis- 
ters of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America from 1888 to 1930 (1930) ; Pittsburg Press, 
Mar. 21, 1892.1 R.H.N. 

SPRUNT, JAMES (June 9, 1846-July 9, 
1924), business man, author, and philanthropist, 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, the son of Alex- 
ander and Jane (Dalziel) Sprunt. The family 
emigrated to Duplin County, N. C., in 1852, and 
two years later removed to Wilmington. James 
attended school in Glasgow, in Kenansville, N. 
C., and in Wilmington. He began preparation 
for college but the needs of the family compelled 
him to go to work at the age of fourteen, though 
he still attended a night school and studied navi- 
gation. During the Civil War, his father was 
captured while attempting to run the blockade 
and heavy responsibilities were thrown upon the 
boy. In 1863, however, he went to Bermuda to 
become purser of the North Heath, a blockade 
runner; later, he became purser of the Lilian, 
After several trips through the Federal fleet, the 
ship was captured in 1864 and Sprunt was im- 
prisoned at Fort Macon. Taken to Fortress 
Monroe for transfer to another prison, he es- 
caped through cool daring and made his way by 
Boston to Halifax, Nova Scotia. While return- 
ing he was wrecked on Green Turtle Cay, but 
was rescued and became purser of the Susan 
Beirne, oh which he served until the fall of Fort 
Fisher. Setting out from Green Turtle Cay in a 
launch for Wilmington, he was wrecked off Cape 
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Carnaveral in Florida. He walked to Fernandina 
and, avoiding Federal troops, finally reached 
Wilmington. 

He had brought through the blockade as a 
personal venture ten barrels of sugar, the profits 
from which he invested in cotton. Five bales 
survived the Federal occupation of the city, and 
with the proceeds from these the exporting firm 
of Alexander Sprunt & Son, dealing in naval 
stores and later in cotton, was established. Di- 
rect connections were established with British 
customers and presently Sprunt went to the Con- 
tinent and formed connections in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Untiring effort, keen business sagaci- 
ty, and unquestioned integrity brought success 
and the firm became the largest exporter of cot- 
ton in the country, with more than fifty foreign 
agencies. In 1884 Sprunt succeeded his father as 
British vice-consul, holding the post until his 
death and twice receiving the formal thanks of 
the British government. From 1907 to 1912 he 
was Imperial German Consul and upon his re- 
tirement was decorated with the Order of the 
Royal Crown. For many years he was chairman 
of the board of commissioners of navigation and 
pilotage and accomplished much in securing river 
and harbor improvement for Wilmington. He 
was president of the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association, and of the North 
Carolina Folk Lore Society. He wrote many 
valuable biographical and historical sketches and 
several books, among them : Information and Sta- 
tistics Respecting Wilmington, North Carolina 
(1883) ; Tales and Traditions of the Lower Cape 
Fear, 1661—1896 (1896) ; Chronicles of the Cape 
Fear River (1914; 2nd ed., 1916) ; and Derelicts 
(1920). In 1900 he established a fund at the 
University of North Carolina for the publication 
of the “James Sprunt Historical Monographs,” 
known after 1910 as the “James Sprunt Histori- 
cal Publications.” In 1883 he married Luola, 
daughter of Kenneth McKenzie Murchison.’ 

Sprunt had a genius for friendship ; he was the 
soul of hospitality, and his home in Wilmington 
and his beautiful colonial plan:ation “Orton,” on 
the Cape Fear, were known and loved by many. 
A wide reader, rich in personal experience, a 
gifted conversationalist, he was an ideal host. 
He viewed wealth as a trust and poured it out in 
wise philanthropy and charity. A devoted Pres- 
byterian, he was untiring in church work. He 
built several churches, maintained two schools 
in China; established a loan fund at Davidson 
College; founded a lectureship at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va, He also gave 
much financial assistance to hospital activities. 
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Crippled by an accident in early manhood, he 
was ever eager to relieve suffering, and sent all 
deformed and crippled children in the mill sec- 
tions of Wilmington to Baltimore for orthopedic 
treatment. 

{James Sprunt: A Tribute (1925); Wilmington 
Morning Star, July 10, 1924; biog. sketch in Chronicles 
of the Cape Fear River (1914) ; Walter Clark, Histories 
of the Several Regiments and Battalions from N. C. in 
the Great War 1861-65 (1901), V, 353“45i ; personal 
acquaintance. ] . j q 

SQUANTO (d. 1622), Indian of the Pawtuxet 
tribe, was called Tisquantum. He is by some 
authorities identified with the Tisquantum whom 
George Waymouth [g.z/.], according to Ferdi- 
nando Gorges's Briefe Narration (1658, see 
Baxter, post, vol. XIX, p. 8), carried off from 
the Maine coast in 1605 and with the Tantum 
whom Capt. John Smith brought out from Eng- 
land and set on shore at Cape Cod in 1615 (John 
Smith, The Generali Historic of New England, 
1624, p. 222). However that may be, he was one 
of the Indians kidnapped by Capt. Thomas Hunt 
at Pawtuxet (Plymouth) later in the same year 
and sold into slavery at Malaga in Spain. He 
escaped to England and lived at London two 
years with John Slany, treasurer of .the New- 
foundland company, who sent him to Newfound- 
land. Capt. Thomas Dermer took him back to 
England in 1618. The next summer Squanto 
acted as Capt. Dermer's pilot to the New Eng- 
land coast but left him before reaching Cape Cod. 
Squanto made his way home to Pawtuxet and 
found himself the only surviving member of his 
tribe. Introduced by Samoset to the Pilgrim 
Fathers in March 1621, he conducted Edward 
Winslow to Massasoit [q.vf} and acted as in- 
terpreter in concluding the treaty of Plymouth 
with that chief and the Pilgrims. ^'Squanto con- 
tinued with them, and was their interpreter, and 
was a spetiall instrument sent of God for their 
good beyond their expectation. He directed them 
how to set their come, wher to take fish, and to 
procure other comodities, and was also their 
pilott to bring them to unknowne places for their 
profitt, and never left them till he dyed” (Brad- 
ford, post, I, 202-03). The same year he took 
part in Winslow's hungry embassy to Massasoit, 
delivered the famous rattlesnake skin stuffed 
with bullets to Canonicus, and was rescued by 
Miles Standish from Corbitant. Squanto made 
himself obnoxious to the Indians by exploiting 
his friendship with the English and pretending 
a power to spread the plague. At Plymouth in 
the spring of 1622 he sounded a false alarm of 
impending treachery by Massasoit, who, when 
he heard of it, sent a messenger to demand Squan- 
to, as one of his subjects. The Pilgrims were at 
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the point of starvation, and Governor Bradford 
was about to deliver Squanto up, when a boat 
was seen at sea; and the Governor, thinking it 
might be Frenchmen in league with Massasoit, 
postponed his decision. By the time he had as- 
certained that it was an English boat, Massasoit's 
messengers had “departed in great heat.” Squan- 
to later made his peace with Massasoit. In No- 
vember 1622 he served as guide and interpreter 
on Bradford's expedition around Cape Cod. At 
Chatham Harbor “Squanto fell sick of an Indean 
feavor, . . . and within a few days dyed ther; 
desiring the Gov[erno]r to pray for him, that 
he might goe to the Englishmens God in heaven, 
and bequeathed sundrie of his things to sundry 
of his English freinds, as remembrances of his 
love ; of whom they had a great loss” (Bradford, 
post, I, 283). 

[Wm. Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantation 
(1912), vol. I, ed. by W. C. Ford; J. P. Baxter, *'Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges, ^ Prince Soc. Pubs., vols. XVIII-XX 
(1890) ; L. N. Kinnicutt, “The Pl3rmouth Settlement 
and Tisquantum/' Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. XLVIII 
(1914-15, pp. 103-18).] S.E.M. 

SQUIBB, EDWARD ROBINSON (July 4, 
1819-Oct. 25, 1900), physician, pharmacist, and 
chemist, was born in Wilmington, Del., of Quaker 
parents, James R. Squibb and Catherine H. 
(Bonsai) Squibb. After his boyhood days in 
Wilmington, where he pursued his studies under 
the guidance of a tutor, he began an apprentice- 
ship under Warder Morris, a druggist in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1837 and completed it under J. H. 
Sprague, another Philadelphia druggist, at the 
end of five years. Having graduated from Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1845 
with the degree of M.D., he practised medicine 
in Philadelphia for two years and held the po- 
sitions of assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 
curator of the museum, and clerk of the clinic at 
Jefferson Medical College. On Apr. 26, 1847, 
he accepted a commission as assistant surgeon in 
the United States navy; he spent the next four 
years at sea as medical officer on the Perry, the 
Erie, and the Cumberland in Mexican and South 
American waters and on the Mediterranean. In 
1851 he was assigned to duty at the naval hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he began his 
career as a manufacturing pharmacist and chem- 
ist. It is believed that his experiences at sea with 
drugs and medicines of poor quality supplied to 
the navy were largely responsible for starting 
him on this career ; it is known that he set about 
attempting to secure better supplies almost im- 
mediately after his arrival in Brookl3nn. It was 
largely through his efforts that the Navy De- 
partment was authorized to establish its own 
laboratory, of which he became assistant director 
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in 1852, for the manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals. The equipment installed was for 
the most part crude, much of it having been de- 
signed and built by Squibb himself, yet the 
laboratory was a success from the start. Here 
ether was first manufactured by the use of steam 
heat instead of an open flame; the first Squibb 
still for the manufacture of anesthetic ether was 
built; processes were perfected for the manu- 
facture of chloroform, fluid extracts, bismuth 
salts, calcium chloride, benzoic acid, aconite and 
ergot preparations, and methods were devised 
for the assay of opium, potent tinctures, and pow- 
dered extracts. From 1853 until 1857, when the 
laboratory was discontinued for lack of funds, 
Squibb was director. Within the same year he 
resigned from the navy and accepted the position 
of manufacturing co-partner in the firm of Thom- 
as E. Jenkins & Company of Louisville, Ky., 
known as the Louisville Chemical Works. About 
this time the suggestion was made to him by Dr. 
Richard Sherwood Satterlee [q.v.'], then chief 
medical purveyor of the army, that he start a 
laboratory of his own from which the army could 
purchase its drugs and chemicals with the assur- 
ance that they would be of high purity and 
strength. In 1858 he established in Brooklyn the 
first Squibb chemical and pharmaceutical labora- 
tory under the name of Edward R. Squibb, M.D. 
Just as the work of the new establishment was 
getting well under way, it was completely de- 
stroyed by fire that resulted from an explosion of 
ether, and Squibb was severely burned. During 
his convalescence, however, he drafted plans for 
rebuilding, and a year later a new laboratory was 
erected. In 1892 he admitted his two sons to co- 
partnership and changed the name of the firm to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. Shortly after his retire- 
ment in 1895, his health began to fail, and five 
years later he died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was survived by his wife, Caroline F. Lownds 
Cook of Philadelphia, to whom he was married on 
Oct. 7, 1852, and his three children, a daughter 
and two sons. 

Squibb was a pioneer in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, and one of the 
leaders in independent chemical research in the 
United States. He differed from manufacturers 
generally in that he had no secrets in his business 
and was ready at all times to share with others 
the fruit of his ingenuity and labors. He was 
recognized as an authority on the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, in the revision of which he took 
a leading part, and he was an indefatigable in- 
vestigator and writer. His studies and his work 
in improving the process of percolation were 
perhaps his greatest contribution to pure phar- 
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macy. Over a hundred of his papers on subjects 
of fundamental importance to pharmacy were 
published in the American Journal of Pharmacy 
alone; others appeared in various journals, in- 
cluding An Ephemeris of Materia Medica, Phar- 
macy, Therapeutics, and Collateral Information 
published by Squibb at irregular intervals from 
1882 until his death. (A list of his more impor- 
tant articles appears in General Index to Volumes 
One to Fifty of the Proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association . . ., 1904, compiled 
by H. M. Wilder.) He was a delegate to the 
pharmacopoeial conventions of i860 and 1870, 
and served on the committee of revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia in 1880. From 
1869 to 1872 he lectured at the College of Phar- 
macy of the City and County of New York (later 
part of Columbia University). He took an ac- 
tive interest in the affairs of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, which he served as a 
member of various committees and as first vice- 
president, 1858-59, and was a member of numer- 
ous other scientific societies. 

[Proc. of the Am. Pharmaceutical Assoc./vol. XLIX 
(1901) ; Am. Jour, of Pharmacy, Dec. 1900; Bull, of 
Pharmacy, Dec. 1900 ; Nat. Druggist, Dec. 1900 ; obitu- 
ary in Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 26, 1900; letters 
from Margaret R. Squibb of New York, grand-daugh- 
ter of E. R. Squibb.] q 

SQUIER, EPHRAIM GEORGE (June 17, 
1821-Apr. 17, 1888), journalist, diplomat, and 
archaeologist, was born in Bethlehem, N. Y. His 
father, Joel Squier, minister of the village Metho- 
dist Church, was a descendant of Philip Squier, 
who emigrated from England to America after 
the Reformation, settling first in Boston and later 
in Connecticut; his mother, Catharine (Kilmer 
or Ktilmer ) S luier, belonged to a prominent New 
York family, Palatine German in origin. He had 
little opportunity for formal schooling beyond the 
grades, but through study by himself he became 
a scholar of distinction. As a child he worked on 
a farm, and in his early youth taught school 
and studied civil engineering; but the panic of 
1837 made engineering unprofitable, and he soon 
turned to journalism and literature. After some 
success as contributor to Albany papers, he 
launched the Poets' Magazine in Albany in the 
spring of 1842, but only two issues appeared. He 
was next associated with the New York State 
Mechanic, an organ for prison reform which 
ceased publication in 1843, and in 1844-45 was 
editor of the Evening Journal, Hartford, Conn., 
a Whig publication supporting Henry Clay 
Through his efforts the party carried the 
state, but after Clay's national defeat he left the 
J ournal and removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
for some years he published the Scioto Gazette. 
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In 1847 and 1848 he was clerk of the Ohio House 
of Representatives. In Ohio, in collaboration 
with Edwin Hamilton Davis he studied 

the remains of the Mound Builders. The results 
of their researches appeared in the first publica- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution under the 
title, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
no. I, 1847). Later he examined native remains 
in New York and published his chief work on the 
subject, Aboriginal Monuments of the State of 
Nem-York (1851), again through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. These two studies were 
marked by observation and description so accu- 
rate and thorough that they became authoritative 
in their fields. 

In April 1849, through the influence of Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott the historian, he 

was appointed for a term of about a year and a 
half charge d'affaires to Central America. In 
this capacity he signed with Nicaragua an agree- 
ment for the American construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal. It was never ratified, but through 
being submitted to the Senate it caused consid- 
erable embarrassment to the British- American 
negotiations which finally resulted in the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty. In 1853, as secretary of the 
Honduras Interoceanic Railway Company, he 
visited Central America again to examine the 
proposed route for the road, which was never 
built. About i860 he became chief editor of the 
publishing house of Frank Leslie and un- 
der his direction Frank Leslie's Pictorial History 
of the American Civil War (2 vols., 1861-62) 
was begun. From 1863 to 1865 he was United 
States commissioner to Peru and was successful 
in settling financial claims between the two coun- 
tries. In 1868 he was made consul general of 
Honduras in New York City. Following his re- 
turn from Peru he continued his work with Les- 
lie^s for some years, but gave it up when his 
health permanently failed and his mind became 
clouded. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., after many 
years of hopeless illness. In 1858 he was mar- 
ried to Miriam Florence Folline [see Miriam F. 
F. Leslie] of New Orleans, La., who divorced 
him in 1873 and about a year later married Leslie. 

The major results of his connection with Latin 
America were his published writings on the 
archaeological remains and the general condi- 
tions of the countries he visited. The best of 
these are Nicaragua; Its People, Scenery, Monu- 
ments, and the Proposed Interoceanic Canal (2 
vols., 1852), The States of Central America 
(1858), and Peru: Incidents of Travel and Ex- 
ploration in the Land of the Incas (1877). He 
wrote a number of other volumes and many arti- 
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cles of value, chiefly upon archaeological and 
ethnological subjects. He was honored at home 
and abroad as one of the most distinguished 
Americanists of the nineteenth century, and is 
perhaps the best single authority on the Central 
America of the period. He was handsome and 
distinguished in appearance, with waving hair, 
full beard, and fine features. He was sociable, 
somewhat fond of gayety, slightly vain, but had 
a saving sense of humor and a strong altruistic 
bent, and in the performance of duty was con- 
scientious as well as energetic. 

[C. H. Kilmer, Hist, of the Kilmer Family in America 
(1897) ; Letters from Francis Parkman to E. G. Squier 
(1911), edited by Don C. Seitz; A List of Books, 
Pamphlets, and More Important Contributions to Peri- 
odicals, etc., by Hon. E. G. Squier (1876 ) ; Joseph Sa- 
bin, A Diet, of Books Relating to America, vol. XXIII 
(1932-33), continued under the editorship of Wilber- 
force Eames and C. W. G. Vail ; I. D, Travis, The Hist, 
of the Clayton- Bulmer Treaty (1899) ; Mary W. Wil- 
liams, “John Middleton Clayton,” in The Am. Secre- 
taries of State and Their Diplomacy, vol. VI (1928), 
ed, by S. F. Bemis; Squier MSS. in Lib. of Cong.j 
obituary in iV. F. Times, Apr. 18, 1888.] m. W. W. 

SQUIER, GEORGE OWEN (Mar. 21, 1865- 
Mar. 24, 1934), soldier, scientist, electrical en- 
gineer, was born at Dryden, Mich., the son of 
Almon Justice and Emily (Gardner) Squier. He 
entered the army as a second lieutenant of artil- 
lery upon his graduation, seventh in his class, 
from the United States Military Academy in 
June 1887. For the next six years he was sta- 
tioned at Fort McHenry, Md., during part of 
that time studying physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry at the Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1893. 
After several brief assignments in various parts 
of the country, he attended the Artillery School 
at Fort Monroe, Va., 1894-95, and from No- 
vember 1895 to April 1898 was instructor in its 
department of electricity and mines. During the 
Spanish- American War he served as a signal 
officer, attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
of volunteers, and upon his return to the Regu- 
lar Army was assigned to the signal corps as a 
first lieutenant. He was in command of the cable- 
ship Burnside, 1900-02, laying submarine cables 
in the Philippine archipelago, and was superin- 
tendent of telegraph lines in the Philippine 
Islands for a year hereafter. Promoted captain 
in 1901 and major in 1903, he was signal officer 
in San Francisco, 1903-05, and assistant com- 
mandant of the Army Signal School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., 1905-07. While engaged in 
studying various methods of cable and radio 
communication he discovered that growing trees 
could be utilized as receiving radio antennae, 
and demonstrated absorption by vegetation-cov- 
ered areas of some of the electro-magnetic waves 
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passing over them. After brief service in the 
office of the chief signal officer at Washington, 
191 1-12, he became military attache at the United 
States embassy in London, being promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel in 1913. In 1912 he was also 
a delegate to the International Radio Telegraphic 
Conference in London. 

He had become interested in aviation as early 
as 1908, and while in England made a study of 
European military aviation, after the outbreak 
of the World War closely observing technical 
developments in radio and aviation in the British 
army. Recalled to Washington in May 1916, he 
had charge of the aviation section of the signal 
corps until his appointment, Feb. 14, 1917, as 
chief signal officer of the army, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. At this time he also became a 
member of the Joint Army and Navy Board on 
Aeronautics, serving until Sept. 6, 1918. As 
chief signal officer he organized the cable and 
radio communications between military head- 
quarters in the United States and the American 
Expeditionary Forces abroad. 

He was a representative of the War Depart- 
ment and technical adviser to the American dele- 
gation at the International Conference on Elec- 
trical Communications held in Washington, D. 
C., in 1920. During the following year he repre- 
sented the Department of State at the sessions 
of the provisional technical committee at the In- 
ternational Conference on Electrical Communi- 
cations in Paris, France, and in the fall of 1921 
served as an expert assistant to the American 
commission at the conference on the limitation of 
armament held in Washington, D. C. He was an 
ex-officio member representing the War De- 
partment on the national committee of the In- 
ternational Electrotechnical Commission. He 
continued as chief signal officer of the army, with 
the rank of major-general after Oct. 6, 1917, 
until his retirement at his own request, Dec. 31, 

1923. ^ 

Squier’s administrative services during the 
World War won him the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the United States and appointment 
as Knight Commander of the Order of Saint 
Michael and Saint George (Great Britain), 
Commander of the Order of the Crown (Italy), 
and Commander of the Legion of Honor 
(France). His attainments as a scientist brought 
him election as a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and a fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University. For his researches he was awarded 
the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal (1912) and the 
Franklin Medal (1919) of the Franklin Institute 
and the John Scott Legacy Medal of the City of 
Philadelphia (1896). His important contribu- 
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tions to science included his researches in connec- 
tion with electro-chemical effects due to mag- 
netization; the polarizing photochronograph; 
the sine-wave systems of telegraphy and ocean 
cabling ; the absorption of electro-magnetic waves 
by living vegetable organisms ; multiplex teleg- 
raphy and telephony; and tree telegraphy and 
telephony. His most significant papers were pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, or publications of the signal 
corps. He was the inventor of the monophone 
for broadcasting over telephone wires. Of his 
inventions, by far the best known is “wired 
wireless,'' which includes multiple telephony, 
wireless telephony, long-distance telephony, and 
practical telephony. He was the holder of a num- 
ber of patents in these fields. 

After his retirement from the army he made 
his home at Dry den, Mich., but spent a part of 
each year in Washington, D. C., where he died. 
He never married. 

[Official records, Adjutant-Generars Office and Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, War Dept, 1888--1934; A. 
E. Kenelly, in Science, May 25, 1934; Who*s Who in 
America, 1932-33 Who's Who in Engineering (1925) ; 
G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Mil. Acad., vols. III-VII (1891-1930) ; Proc. Inst. 
Radio Engineers, vol. XXII (May 1934) J. Hen- 
drick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, vol. HI 
(1925); Washington Post, Mar. 25, 1934.] 

I. j. c— r. 

SQUIERS, HERBERT GOLDSMITH (Apr. 
20, 1859-Oct. 20, 1911), soldier, diplomat, was 
born of American parents at Madoc, Canada, the 
son of John T. and Elizabeth J. Squiers. He 
attended Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua, 
N. Y., and the Minnesota Military Academy at 
Minneapolis, graduating in 1877 s-^d securing ap- 
pointment as second lieutenant in the ist United 
States Infantry. After two and a half years' 
service he obtained a transfer to the Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe, Va. While here, 
Oct. II, 1881, he married Helen Lacy Fargo, 
daughter of William George Fargo [q.v."]. On 
completing his course, May i, 1882, he pleaded 
for and obtained assignment to the cavalry, but 
after three years in this branch, again sought 
change and got himself assigned to St. John's 
College, Fordham, N. Y,, as teacher of military 
science. A memorandum issued from the Ad- 
jutant-General's Office at this time (July 8, 1885) 
reveals the irritation Squiers' love of change 
provoked in the bosom of authority: “There is 
not probably a young officer in the service who 
has been more indulged in his personal requests 
than has Lieutenant Squiers. . , . He has not 
shown one particle of military spirit but rather 
the reverse." His wife, having borne a son and 
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three daughters, died in 1886, and in 1889 he 
married Harriet Bard Woodcock of Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., daughter of Dr. William P. and 
Mary (Bard) Woodcock. To this marriage three 
sons were born. 

Repeated endeavors to have Squiers return to 
active service proved unavailing and he remained 
at St. John’s College until the fall of 1890, when 
an Indian uprising in South Dakota led him to 
ask for duty in the field. He was promptly or- 
dered West, was promoted to first lieutenant, 
Dec. 17, and twelve days later took part in the 
battle of Wounded Knee. The following summer 
he was granted a month’s leave, and after the 
month was up delayed returning to duty so long 
that finally he was ordered to return at once or 
resign. He resigned, Nov. 28, 1891, in a letter 
justifying his conduct on the ground of urgent 
private business. 

In person Squiers was handsome and attrac- 
tive, and despite his restlessness had superior 
qualities of mind and character, including a 
robust will to work. Throughout life he was a 
student, with a passion for history but interested 
in many fields. His personality and talents were 
much better adapted to the new career which 
opened for him on Nov. 15, 1894, with appoint- 
ment as second secretary to the United States 
embassy at Berlin. Here he remained until May 
1897, when he resigned. A year and a half later 
he reentered the diplomatic service as secretary 
to the legation at Peking. During the Boxer 
uprising of 1900, his previous military training 
caused Sir Claude MacDonald to select him as 
chief of staff. The courage and competence with 
which he discharged his duties won for him the 
thanks of the British government and commen- 
dation by President McKinley. Lord Lansdowne, 
British foreign minister, in a note to the am- 
bassador at Washington said: '^Sir Claude men- 
tions that his [Squiers’s] earlier services in the 
U. S. Army were of great use in the defence and 
that he cannot speak too highly of his zeal and 
ability. The barricades on the Tartar Wall were 
designed and carried out by him and under Sir 
Claude’s orders he drew the plan for the entry of 
the troops which was conveyed to General Gase- 
lee by a messenger let down from the wall” (Dec. 
II, 1900; State Department Archives). 

From May 1902 until November 1905, Squiers 
filled with distinguished success the arduous and 
difficult post of United States minister to the 
newly constituted Republic of Cuba. At the out- 
set he made clear his special status as the repre- 
sentative of the United States, claiming the right 
to deal with the president of Cuba directly in- 
stead of through the secretary of state. The 
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treaty containing the Platt Amendment was rati- 
fied during his incumbency, and he was instruct- 
ed to impress upon the Cuban government the 
dangers of insolvency and to urge the importance 
of carrying out the suggested sanitation plans. 
From 1906 until failing health caused by tropical 
fevers forced his retirement in 1910, he was min- 
ister to Panama. He died in London in 19 ii. 
One of his daughters married Harry Harwood 
Rousseau [^q.v.l . His wife, Harriet B. W. Squiers, 
engaged actively in work for the wounded during 
the World War ; she died in New York, June 18, 

1935. 

[Archives of the War and State departments; The 
Times (London), Oct. 19, 1900 ; Outlook, July s, 1902 ; 
F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army (1903) ; 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the U. S., 
1902-05; Who^s Who in America, 1910-11; H. F. 
Guggenheim, The U. S. and Cuba (1934) ; N. Y. Herald, 
Oct. 21, 1911; correspondence \vith Squiers’s son; 
obituary of Mrs. Squiers, N. Y. Times, June 19, i93S-] 

W.E. S-na. 

SQUIRE, WATSON CARVOSSO (May 18, 
1838-June 7, 1926), capitalist, governor of the 
Territory of Washington, United States senator, 
was born at Cape Vincent, N. Y. His father, the 
Rev. Orra Squire, a Methodist Episcopal cler- 
gyman, and his mother, Erreta (Wheeler) 
Squire, were both of New England stock. He 
attended public schools, Falley Seminary, Ful- 
ton, N. Y., and Fairfield Seminary in Herkimer 
County. In 1859 he graduated from Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., and during the 
year following was principal of Moravia Insti- 
tute at Moravia, N. Y. He began the study of 
law at Herkimer, but soon after the outbreak of 
the Civil War he enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany F, 19th New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
was later promoted to first lieutenant. Mustered 
out in October 1861, he went to Cleveland, Ohio, 
graduated from the Cleveland Law School in 
1862, and was admitted to the bar. He then or- 
ganized the 7th Independent Company of Ohio 
Sharpshooters, of which he became captain. The 
company operated with the Western divisions 
during the remainder of the war. In 1864-65 
Squire served as judge advocate on Rosecrans’ 
staff. He had been promoted to major and was 
subsequently brevetted lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel. 

After the war he returned to New York State 
and accepted a position with E. Remington & 
Sons, manufacturers of firearms. On Dec. 3, 
1868, he married Ida, daughter of Philo Rem- 
ington ; they had four children. He soon 
attained managerial rank in the company and 
negotiated important sales to France, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, and to other powers. His 
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business necessitated extensive travel in Europe, 
also a winter^s sojourn in Mexico. In the spring 
of 1879, property interests took him to the Puget 
Sound country, and from that year Seattle be- 
came his permanent residence. Besides acquir- 
ing extensive real-estate holdings, he interested 
Eastern capitalists, chiefly Henry Villard [g.Z'.], 
in the Territory's railroads and coal mines. 

Affiliated with the Republican party, he leaned 
toward the Stalwart or regular wing. Appointed 
governor of Washington Territory in 1884, 
distinguished himself for his firmness in main- 
taining law and order during the anti-Chinese 
riots of 1885-B6. In 1887 he resigned to devote 
himself to his private business, but in 1889 he 
was called to preside over the convention held at 
Ellensburg for the purpose of drafting a state 
constitution. Statehood attained. Squire was 
elected senator. As a member and twice as 
chairman of the committee on coast defenses, he 
secured material enlargements in these defenses. 
Among his other important interests were 
Alaska, for which he secured the government 
geological survey and special reconnaissances of 
its mineral resources; and the Isthmian canal, 
for which he favored the Nicaraguan route. For 
his state he secured the naval station and dry 
dock at Bremerton, extensive harbor and river 
improvements, and the initial appropriation for 
the Lake Washington Canal. When he first en- 
tered the Senate, drawing with the other new 
arrivals from the omnibus states, Squire secured 
a two-year term, but he was reelected in 1891 ; 
in 1897, however, the strength of the free-silver 
movement eliminated him, a gold-standard man, 
from candidacy for reelection. He returned to 
business and became president of the Union Trust 
Company and of the Squire Investment Com- 
pany. He died in Seattle. 

lAkimni Record of Wesleyan Univ. . . . 1921 (n.d.) ; 
Hist, of the Remington Armory, E. Remington & Sons 
(1872) ; C. B. Bagley, Hist, of Seattle from the Earliest 
Settlement to the Present Time (1916), vol. Ill; F. J. 
Grant, Hist, of Seattle, Wash, (1891) ; W. F. Prosser, 
A Hist, of the Puget Sound Country (1903), vol. II; 
C. A. Snowden, Hist, of Wash. (1911), vols. IV, V; 
Who's Who in America, 1924—25 ; Biog, Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; Seattle Daily Times, June 8, 1926.] jj 

STAGER, ANSON (Apr. 20, 1825-Mar, 26, 
1885), telegraph pioneer, was born in Ontario 
County, N. Y., but was brought up in Rochester, 
where his father was engaged as an edged-tool 
maker. At the age of sixteen, upon completing 
his education in the public schools, he became a 
printer's devil in the office of the Rochester Daily 
Advertiser, owned and published by Henry 
O'Reilly By 1845 Stager had become the 

Adveriiser'shoolskeeptr. About this time O'Reil- 
ly contracted with Samuel F. B, Morse [q.v.] and 


Stager 

his associates to raise the capital to build a line 
of Morse's electro-magnetic telegraph from 
Philadelphia to the Middle West. His activities 
undoubtedly aroused Stager's interest, and while 
O'Reilly was constructing the first link of the 
telegraph line to Pittsburgh, the younger man 
was learning telegraphy in his spare time, and 
upon the opening of the telegraph office at Lan- 
caster, Pa., in 1846, he was installed as operator. 
In the succeeding three months he was trans- 
ferred to Chambersburg and from there to Pitts- 
burgh, serving as manager of the latter office 
during most of 1847. 

With the extension of the O'Reilly lines to 
Cincinnati late in that year. Stager was made 
manager of the operating department of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati *& Louisville Telegraph 
Company. During the succeeding four years he 
conducted the office skilfully and originated the 
system by which telegraph wires were worked 
from a common battery on a closed circuit. His 
reward came in 1852 when he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the New York & Missis- 
sippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company. With 
the formation of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in 1856, Stager was immediately ap- 
pointed its general superintendent and assigned 
the work of rearranging the many telegraph lines, 
strengthening the organization, and establishing 
favorable relations with the great railroad inter- 
ests. He was the originator of the cunningly de- 
vised contract which for many years gave the 
Western Union an iron-bound monopoly of the 
privilege of stringing wires along the railroads. 

After 1856 Stager made his headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and upon the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was asked to take the management 
of the telegraphs in the military department of 
the Ohio. Appointed captain and assistant quar- 
termaster general on Nov. ii, 1861, he was 
placed on duty in Washington as chief of the 
United States military telegraphs. On Feb. 26, 
1862, he was promoted to colonel and subsequent- 
ly assigned as aide-de-camp to General Halleck 
at the War Department. After 1864 his head- 
quarters were in Cleveland, Ohio, and continued 
there until he was honorably mustered out Sept. 
I, 1866. For his meritorious services, which in- 
cluded the originating and development of the 
military telegraph cipher system, he had been 
brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers on 
Mar. 13, 1865. 

He had not broken his connection with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and upon 
its reorganization following the war he was ten- 
dered the general superintendency of the whole 
system. When he refused the offer, the system 
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was divided into three great divisions, Central, 
Eastern, and Southern, and Stager accepted the 
super intendency of the Central Division, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. In 1869 these were 
transferred to Chicago, III, and there Stager 
lived for the remainder of his life. He became a 
vice-president of the Western Union, which office 
he resigned in 1881. He was the leading West- 
ern representative of the Vanderbilt interests, 
and took an active part in all electrical progress 
of the time. He helped found the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and was its presi- 
dent until a few months before his death. He was 
prominent in furthering the telephone business 
in Chicago and the Northwest generally, as well 
as in the introduction of the electric light, serv- 
ing as president of the Western Edison Electric 
Light Company from its formation until his 
death. On Nov. 14, 1847, he married Rebecca 
Sprague of Buffalo, and at the time of his death 
in Chicago was survived by three children. 

[J. D. Reid, The Telegraph in America (1879) ; W. 
R. Plum, The Military Telegraph During the Civil War 
in the U. S. (1882), vols. I and II ; Electrical World, 
Mar. 28 and Apr. 4, 1885 ; Electrician and Electrical 
Engineer, Apr. 1885 ; Journal of the Telegraph, Apr. 20, 
188s ; records of Adjutant-General’s Office, War Dept., 
Washington, D, C. ; Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar. 26, 
1885.] C.W.M— n. 

STAHEL, JULIUS (Nov. 5, 1825-Dec. 4, 
1912), soldier and consular officer, son of An- 
dreas and Barbara (Nagy) Stahel (Hungarian 
name Szamvald), was born in Szeged, Hungary. 
He received a classical education at Budapest. 
In the struggle for Hungarian independence in 
1848 he espoused the patriotic cause, became a 
lieutenant in the forces of Louis Kossuth, was 
wounded and decorated for bravery. With the 
triumph of Austrian arms in 1849, however, he 
was forced to flee the country. He then main- 
tained himself in Berlin and London by teach- 
ing and journalism until 1856, when he came to 
America and settled in New York City. There 
he continued a journalistic career until the out- 
break of the Civil War, at which time he was 
on the staff of the New York Illustrated News. 

When Lincoln called for volunteers in April 
1861, Stahel at once responded, helped organize 
the 8th New York Infantry, and became its lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On July 21, 1861, when the Union 
army was routed at Bull Run, Stahel, then in 
command of his regiment, was with a brigade in 
reserve at Centerville; ordered to cover the re- 
treat, the brigade performed its task so well that 
the Confederate commander. General Johnston, 
in his report on the battle stated that ^^the appar- 
ent firmness of the U. S. troops at Centreville 
. . . checked our pursuit’ ' (War of the Rebellion: 


Official Records, Army, i ser. II, 478). The fol- 
lowing month Stahel was promoted to colonel 
and soon thereafter assigned to command a bri- 
gade. On Nov. 12, 1861, he was appointed brig- 
adier-general of volunteers. He fought under 
General Fremont in the Shenandoah Valley in 
the spring of 1862, particularly distinguishing 
himself at Cross Keys on June 8, when his bri- 
gade bore the brunt of the fighting. At the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, Aug. 30, 1862, he tempo- 
rarily commanded a division and was commend- 
ed for gallantry. In October 1862 he was as- 
signed to command a division in the Army of the 
Potomac, and for a short time during the next 
winter he commanded the XI Corps. Promoted 
to major-general on Mar. 14, 1863, he was given 
command of the cavalry division in front of 
Washington. In the spring of 1864 he was trans- 
ferred to a cavalry division in the department of 
West Virginia and led General Hunter's advance 
in the Shenandoah Valley gallantly until June 5, 
1864, when he was badly wounded in the arm 
while personally leading a successful charge 
against the Confederate flank. For his bravery 
on this occasion he was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in 1893. After recover- 
ing from his wound he served on court-martial 
duty in Washington, and in the Middle Depart- 
ment until Feb. 8, 1865, when he resigned his 
commission. He was soon given opportunity to 
show his abilities in a new field of public service, 
being appointed in 1866 consul at the important 
post of Yokohama. He returned to the United 
States in 1869, and for the next eight years en- 
gaged in mining operations. On Oct. 25, 1877, 
he was nominated as consul to Osaka and Hiogo, 
the nomination being confirmed on Feb. 6, 1878. 
He held this post until 1884, when he was made 
consul at Shanghai, China. The next year he 
resigned because of ill health, thus ending an 
eventful public career which throughout was 
characterized by ability and the highest stand- 
ards of honor and duty. He returned to New 
York, where for a number of years he held an 
executive position with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Company. He was never married. 

IWar of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army) ; 
Eugene Pivany, Hungarians in the Am. Civil War 
(1913) ; The Union Army (1908), vol. VIII ; A Record 
of the Commissioned Officers, Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers, and Privates of the Regiments . . . Organised in 
the State of New York (1864) ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. 
Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army (1903) ; Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the U. S. . . . State of New York, 
Circular 19, Series of 1913 ; Who*s Who in America, 
1 9 12-13; N. Y. Times, Dec. s» 1912; New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, Dec. 5, 1912.] S.J.H. 

STAHLMAN, EDWARD BUSHROD 
(Sept. 2, 1843-Aug. 12, 1930), railroad official, 
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publisher, was born at Giistrow, in the Ger- 
man grand duchy of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, the 
fourth son of Frederick and Christine (Lange) 
Stahlman. His only formal education was se- 
cured in the primary school taught by his father 
at Giistrow. In 1854 the family emigrated to the 
United States and settled at West Union, Dod- 
dridge County, Virginia (now West Virginia). 
Soon afterward the father died, leaving his wife 
and children destitute. In spite of the fact that a 
school-room accident had left him permanently 
crippled, Edward aided in supporting the family 
until the mother remarried. In 1863 he went to 
Nashville, Tenn., where he entered the employ 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
Three years later he became the Nashville repre- 
sentative of the Southern Express Company, and 
in 1871 returned to the service of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad as freight agent. Rising rap- 
idly, he was made a vice-president of the company 
in 1884, after having held a similar position with 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railway 
(Monon Route) from 1883 to 1884. Withdraw- 
ing from the Louisville & Nashville in 1890, he 
served until 1895 as commissioner for the South- 
ern Railway and Steamship Association, in which 
capacity he was an important representative of 
the transportation interests of the South during 
the period of the creation and adjustment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

His real life work began, however, in 1885, 
when he purchased the Nashville Banner, then 
a small paper with little influence and less finan- 
cial standing. Throughout the next thirty-five 
years the editorial policy of this paper was a di- 
rect reflection of the personality and convictions 
of its owner, with the result that it became one 
of the best-known journals of the South. He was 
seldom neutral on an issue, making vigorous use 
of both news and editorial columns to promote 
any cause which he espoused. Thus he unhesi- 
tatingly threw himself into a fight to prevent 
the citizens of Nashville from voting a proposed 
bond issue for the Tennessee-Midland Railroad 
in 1885, and against a similar plan put forward 
by the Tennessee Central Railroad in 1901-02; 
into the fight to preserve an independent judi- 
ciary for the state in 1910; and into another in 
1925 to protect the power resources of the state 
from seizure and exploitation by the power trusts. 
In such contests he fought both brilliantly and 
bitterly, arousing, as a result, an intense antag- 
onism on the part of his opponents which usually 
led to recriminatory attacks. 

Through his connection with transportation 
interests he became a powerful political factor in 
the state. Proceeding on an avowed belief that 


independence is essential to the highest usefulness 
of a paper, he was never willing to affiliate per- 
manently with a political party or faction. He 
was, nevertheless, a shrewd worker in the field 
of practical politics, and participated in many 
state and local contests, frequently sponsoring 
the candidacy of a promising young leader only 
to turn against him as he later became absorbed 
into the regular party organization. Although 
he never held important public offices, he exer- 
cised a dominating influence in the municipal af- 
fairs of Nashville as a member of the board of 
education, as a promoter of chamber of commerce 
activities, and as a leader in real-estate and build- 
ing development. He was twice married: first, 
Oct. 4, 1866, to Mollie T. Claiborne of Nashville, 
by whom he had three children ; she died in 1915' 
and on Aug. 23, 1920, he married Sarah Shelton^ 
of Erin, Tenn., by whom he had a son. 

[Who's Who in Tennessee (1911) ; Who's Who in 
America, 1930-31 ; Nashville Banner, Aug. 12, 13, 
1930, and Nashville Tennessean, Aug. 13, 1930.] 

W.C.B. 

STAHR, JOHN SUMMERS (Dec. 2, 1841- 
Dec. 21, 1915), clergyman, educator, was born 
near Applebachsville, Bucks County, Pa., the son 
of John and Sarah (Summers or Sommer) Stahr. 
The family name had been originally Stoehr, his 
ancestors having come from the Palatinate in 
1739 to settle in Bucks County. He received his 
early education in the public schools and became 
a teacher when he was but sixteen years of age. 
He prepared for college during the summer 
months at the Bucks County Normal and Clas- 
sical School and finally entered the junior class 
of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., in 1865, graduating summa cum laude in 
1867. He had then intended to enter the theo- 
logical seminary of the Reformed Church at 
Mercersburg, Pa., but he was urged to accept a 
position as tutor in German and history at his 
alma mater, and, at the same time, to study the- 
ology under the direction of John Williamson 
Nevin [g.z/.]. In 1868 he was made adjunct pro- 
fessor of the natural sciences and German, and 
in three years rose to a full professorship in the 
natural sciences and chemistry, with additional 
work in German and political economy. He held 
this position until 1887 when he became tempo- 
rary financial agent for the college. In 1889 he 
was the acting president and professor of phi- 
losophy, and president from 1890 until he retired 
in 1909. He retained the professorship of phi- 
losophy, however, until he died. 

In 1872 he was ordained to the holy ministry 
and served as assistant pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church at Reading, Pa., but declined a 
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call to the pastorate. He was a member of the 
Eighth Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches which met at Liverpool in 1904, and 
at the Tenth Council at Aberdeen in 1913. In 
1914 he was elected president of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church. From 1890 to 
1908 he served as a member of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee, representing 
it at a convention in Rome in 1907. His linguis- 
tic accomplishments led to an appointment to 
the editorial staff of the Funk & Wagnall Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and for forty-five years he was 
a frequent contributor to the Mercersburg Re- 
view and its successors, the Reformed Church 
Quarterly and the Reformed Church Review, on 
which he served as a managing editor from 1906. 
Stahr spoke and wrote a pure English, and, with 
the same ease, a faultless German. He showed 
in his opening address of the college year of 1870 
on 'Tennsylvania German,” Mercersburg Re- 
view, October 1890, its proper place in the realm 
of the Germanic languages. He wrote on edu- 
cation, science, philosophy, ethics, and theology, 
and when Darwin’s Origin of Species was still 
vehemently opposed by the leading churchmen, 
he discussed in another opening address “Evo- 
lution Theories and Theology,” in which he 
stoutly maintained that the theory of evolution 
and the tenets of genuine Christianity did not 
conflict (Ibid., July 1872). His position became 
even more definite in his eloquent and profound- 
ly scholarly refutation of A. Wilford Hall’s The 
Problem of Human Life PI ere and Hereafter 
(1880), for the Reformed Church Quarterly, 
July 1883. His chief interest, however, was in the 
study of philosophy. Fie was the last of the 
master exponents of the Mercersburg Philoso- 
phy (see his article, “Philosophy as a Factor 
in the Educational System of the Reformed 
Church,” Reformed Chiirch Remew, January 
1898). 

A recital of his experiences as administrator 
of college funds, “The Financial Development 
of Franklin and Marshall College” (Reformed 
Church Review, April 1903), reveals an infinite 
capacity for work and a zealous and practical in- 
terest in business matters. He procured for the 
college legacies and gifts, one immediate result 
of his financial mission being the building and 
equipment of the first chemical laboratory under 
his supervision. He was one of six men who 
founded the Pennsylvania-German Society in 
1891 and he acted as president in 1903-04. On 
July 23, 1872, he was married to Francina El- 
mira Andrews, the daughter of Hugh Andrews 
of Lancaster County. She, with three of their 
five children, survived him. 


Staley 

_ [Information from the family ; Wha^s Who in Amer- 
rJ?" / 914-15; a brief autobiography in the Student 
IV cekly of Franklin and Marshall Coll., Feb. 3, 1916; 
Profs. Mull, Richard, and Herman, “In Memoriam,’^ 
Proc. 0714 Addresses, Pa.-Ger. Soc., vol. XXVI (1918) ; 
J. H. Dubbs,^ Hist, of Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
(^^903) ; Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Dec. 2.2, 1915.] 

R C S 

STALEY, CADY (Dec. 12, 1840-June 27, 
1928), civil engineer, the son of Harmanus and 
Evaline (Darrow) Staley, was born in Florida 
township, Montgomery County, N. Y., and spent 
his boyhood on a farm. He received his early 
education in a district school, in Jonesville Acad- 
emy, and in the Classical Institute in Schenec- 
tady, then studied civil engineering at Union 
College, under Prof. William M. Gillespie Iq.v.]. 
He was graduated A.B. with honors in 1865 and 
the following year received the degree of C. E. 
Soon afterward, he crossed the plains as an ox- 
driver with a wagon train, spent some months in 
prospecting for gold, then went to work for the 
Central Pacific Railroad as a civil engineer, be- 
ing engaged in tunnel construction. 

In 1867 he returned to Union College as an in- 
structor in civil engineering, and the following 
year, upon the death of Gillespie, became pro- 
fessor of civil engineering and president of the 
faculty. In December 1869, at Waterford, N. Y., 
he married Kate, daughter of Elvin and Philetta 
(Hall) Holcomb. He was dean of the faculty 
from 1876 to 1886, when he resigned to become 
professor of civil engineering and president of 
the faculty of Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bringing to his new post well- 
defined ideas of organization and administration, 
the result of his years of experience at Union, 
he insisted upon assuming the direction of the 
work of the school, although he allowed the de- 
partment heads full power in their several fields. 
His method proved eminently successful and 
Case School remains a monument to his admin- 
istrative ability. In addition to his teaching, un- 
til some time after he went to Case, Staley prac- 
tised his profession, specializing in sanitary en- 
gineering. He was a pioneer in promoting the 
separate system of sewerage; collaborated with 
George S. Pierson in publishing The Separate 
System of Sewerage (1886) ; and was associated 
with him in designing and superintending the 
construction of such systems in West Troy and 
Schenectady, N. Y., and in Dayton, Ohio. Be- 
cause suitable textbooks on stresses in framed 
structures were lacking, he wrote Notes on 
Bridge Engineering (1875) J Strength of Mate- 
rials and Stability of Structures (1876) ; and Ele- 
ments of Truss Bridges (1878). He edited Gil- 
lespie’s Treatise on Levelling, Topography, and 
Higher Surveying (1870; 1877), compiled 
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The Teachings of Jesus, Selected from the Gos- 
pels (copyright 1889). 

As a teacher, Staley was informal and sym- 
pathetic ,* as an executive he had the welfare of 
the individual at heart, and never hesitated to 
make exceptions in general rules for the benefit 
of individuals. Thus in many cases he made it 
possible for a student who was slow or poorly 
prepared to achieve an engineering education. 

In his prime Staley had a magnificent phy- 
sique. He was tall, broad-shouldered, and heavily 
built. He was a great lover of horses, and for 
a time owned a stock farm in the West, where he 
hoped after his retirement to raise heavy draft 
horses from imported Percheron stock. A series 
of unsuccessful years discouraged him, however, 
and he disposed of his farm and stock. During 
his summer vacations, after going to Case, Staley 
and his wife traveled a great deal, and in 1902 
Staley retired so as to spend more time in for- 
eign travel. With his wife he made a trip around 
the world, then made his home on a farm at 
Minaville, N. Y., but continued to spend much 
time in travel. By 1907, however, he had tired 
of having no definite work to do, and from then 
until 1917 spent the fall term of each year at 
Case as professor of political economy. He died 
at Minaville, in his eighty-eighth year. 

ZProc. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, vol. LV (1929) ; 
Who's Who in America, 1920—21 ; Who's Who in En- 
gineering, 1925 ; Union College . . . Commemoration 
... of the One Hundredth Anniversary (1897) ; Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, June 28, 1928; records of Case 
School of Applied Science; personal acquaintance.] 

F. H.N. 

STALLO, JOHANN BERNHARD (Mar. 
16, 1823-Jan. 6, 1900), lawyer, scientist, minis- 
ter to Italy, was born at Sierhausen, Oldenburg, 
Germany, the son of Johann Heinrich and Maria 
Adelheid (Moormann) Stallo. He was of Fri- 
sian descent, his ancestors for many generations 
having been schoolmasters. Under his grand- 
father's tutelage he learned to read and cipher 
before he was four years old, and later learned 
English and the classical languages, while his 
father taught him French. At the age of thir- 
teen he entered the normal school at Vechta and 
then the Gymnasium, but his father lacked means 
for his further education, and to avoid becoming 
a village schoolmaster he emigrated to America 
at sixteen years of age. At Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where an uncle had settled previously, the stu- 
dious boy procured a position as teacher in a 
Catholic school. He published a primer, ABC, 
Buchstahier und Lesebuch, fiir die deufschen 
Schulen Amerikas (1840), as well as some poems 
which betray a philosophical interest in nature, 
and until 1844 was a student at St. Xavier's Col- 


lege in Cincinnati, teaching German and the clas- 
sical languages at the same time. He employed 
all his spare time in the study of chemistry and 
physics and was appointed professor of these sci- 
ences in St. John's College, Fordham, N. Y.,from 
1844 to 1847. Here he studied philosophy and 
prepared his General Principles of the Philoso- 
phy of Nature (1848), introducing American 
readers to the philosophical views of Kant, He- 
gel, Fichte, Schelling, and Lorenz Oken. While 
it served its purpose in this respect, Stallo later 
disavowed the book as having been written “un- 
der the spell of Hegel's ontological reveries" (see 
the introduction to Concepts, post, p. ii). 

Stallo then returned to Cincinnati, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1849. After prac- 
tising for some time he was appointed judge in 
the Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas 
from 1853 to 1855. One of his most famous cases 
was his defense of the Cincinnati School Board 
in a mandamus suit in which Protestant clergy- 
men tried to force it to retain the singing of 
h3nnns and the reading of the Bible as part of the 
school curriculum. His brilliant plea before the 
superior court of Cincinnati won the day for re- 
ligious freedom (see The Bible and the Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, 1870). Throughout the 
years of his law practice Stallo continued his 
study of philosophy, physics, and mathematics. 
He gave lectures on scientific subjects, was a 
frequent contributor to periodicals, and collected 
an enormous library containing some rare first 
editions of Kepler annotated by the scientist him- 
self. For seventeen years he was examiner of 
candidates for teaching positions, was on the 
Board of Curators of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and in many ways showed his interest in 
education. He published The Concepts and Theo- 
ries of Modern Physics in Appleton's Interna- 
tional Scientific Series (vol. XXXVIII, 1882), 
which was translated into French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian. It was primarily 
an essay in epistemology with results similar to 
Ernst Mach's, and attempted to define the con- 
temporary position of science. 

Stallo was a great admirer of Jefferson and 
belonged to the Democratic party until the ques- 
tion of slavery became acute, when he helped 
found the Republican party. In 1856 he was an 
elector for Fr6nont. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he eloquently called on the Germans of Cin- 
cinnati to form a regiment, the 9th Ohio Infan- 
try, sometimes called “Stallo's Turner Regi- 
ment." When corruption became rife within the 
Republican party he joined the group of reform- 
ers who attempted to nominate Charles Francis 
Adams at the convention in Cincinnati in 1872. 
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In speeches and letters Stallo always favored the 
interests of the people against monopolies, and 
was an opponent of the protective tariff. In 1885 
in recognition of his activity in political reform, 
Cleveland appointed him minister to Italy. After 
four years in Rome he settled in Florence where 
he spent the remainder of his life with his books. 
He published his German writings under the ti- 
tle Reden, Abhandlungen und Brief e in 1893. 
Stallo's home was a seat of rare culture in let- 
ters, science, and music, and was open only to a 
few people. He was a born scholar, a keen and 
liberal thinker whose works anticipated the 
studies of Darwin. In 1855 he had been married 
to Helene Zimmermann, of Cincinnati, who sur- 
vived him with two of their seven children. 

[H. A. Rattermann, Johann Bernhard Stallo (1902) ; 
shorter accounts in Gustav Korner, Das deutsche Ele- 
ment in den V creinigtan Staaten (1880) ; T. J. McCor- 
mack, biographical article in Open Court, May 1900; 
Popular ScL Monthly, Feb. 1889'; Hans Kleinpeter, ‘‘J. 
B. Stallo als Erkenntniskritiker,” Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic, Nov. 1901; autobio- 
graphical items in preface to Stallo’s Die Begriffe und 
Theorien der Modernen Physik (i88a) ; Cincinnati En- 
quirer, Jan. 7, 1900.] A. E. Z. 

STANARD, MARY MANN PAGE NEW- 
TON (Aug. 15, 1865-June 5, 1929), Virginia 
historian, was born in Westmoreland County, 
Va., of prominent stock, daughter of the Rt. Rev. 
John Brockenbrough Newton and his wife Rob- 
erta Page (Williamson) Newton. She was a 
descendant of John Newton who emigrated from 
Hull, Yorkshire, first to Maryland and then to 
Westmoreland County about 1675. She attended 
first the ordinary schools near her home, later 
graduating from the Leache-Wood School in 
Norfolk, but she grew up in a literary atmosphere 
and early developed scholarly instincts ; through- 
out her life, despite her sociable and companion- 
able nature and her none too robust health, she 
remained essentially the student. On Apr. 17, 
1900, she married William Glover Stanard [q.v.'] 
of Richmond, Va., corresponding secretary of 
the Virginia Historical Society, and thereby as- 
sociated herself permanently with the city whose 
history she was so lovingly to record- Reared to 
venerate Virginia's past and to believe in its 
present, her residence in Richmond enabled her 
to gratify her interest in both. From the crea- 
tion of the office until her death she was historian 
of the Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities; she served as vice-president 
of the Virginia Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America and as president of the Richmond 
Woman’s club ; and she was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Writers’ club, of the executive committee 
of the Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, and of the Vir- 
ginia War History commission. 


Stanard 

Her first volume was her original and meritori- 
ous study. The Story of Bacon’s Rebellion 
( 1907), although she had previously collaborated 
with her husband in the laborious and highly 
valuable compilation. The Colonial Virginia Reg- 
ister (1902) ; this she followed with The Dream- 
er; a Romantic Rendering of the Life-Story of 
Edgar Allan Poe (1909), in which particular 
emphasis was laid on the poet’s early life in 
Richmond. More significant, and likely to prove 
her most enduring works, are her detailed and in- 
teresting social histories, Colonial Virginia, Its 
People and Customs (1917) and Richmond, Its 
People and Its Story (1923), both abounding in 
excellent word pictures of noteworthy and influ- 
ential people and events. Besides numerous mag- 
azine articles and short stories, she published 
two other brief volumes, lohn Marshall (1913), 
and John Brockenbrough Newton (1924), first 
published serially in the Virginia Churchman, a 
biographical sketch of her father, at one time rec- 
tor of Monumental Episcopal Church in Rich- 
mond and later bishop coadjutor of Virginia ; she 
edited, most capably, the Edgar Allan Poe Letters 
Till Now Unpublished, in the Valentine Museum, 
Richmond, Va. (1925), and in 1928 published 
her last book, The Story of Virginia’s First Cen- 
tury. She died in Richmond, survived by her hus- 
band. They had no children. While not pri- 
marily concerned with discovering new facts or 
correcting minutiae, she wrote enjoyable and au- 
thoritative books on Virginia history for the gen- 
eral reader, more than passingly accurate de- 
spite their disregard of footnotes or bibliog- 
raphies. All of her work shows a sense of order 
and arrangement, of discriminating selection, 
graphic detail, and graceful charm; it is local 
history, definitely restricted in compass, but 
there is little of it that will need to be done again. 

IWho's Who in America, 1928-29 ; Daniel Grinnan, 
in Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., July 1929; obituary in 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, June 6, 1929 ; date of birth 
supplied by a relative of Mrs. Stanard.] a. C. G., Jr. 

STANARD, WILLIAM GLOVER (Oct. 2, 
1858-May 6, 1933), editor and antiquarian, was 
born in Richmond, Va., of substantial and well- 
connected stock (the Stanard family had settled 
in Middlesex County before 1700), son of Capt. 
Robert Conway and Virginia M. (Cowan) Stan- 
ard. His father, who was a captain in the Con- 
federate Army, died in 1861, and his mother later 
married William B. Wooldridge. Educated at 
McGuire’s School, Richmond, at the College of 
William and Mary, 1875-76, and at Richmond 
College (later part of the University of Rich- 
mond), 1876-80, during his young manhood he 
worked at various occupations, including those 
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of surveyor and of reporter for the Richmond 
Daily Whig, but early developed a taste for his- 
torical and genealogical study, and began to con- 
tribute occasional articles to the Critic (Rich- 
mond) and other periodicals. In October 1898 
he succeeded Philip A. Bruce as corresponding 
secretary of the Virginia Historical Society and 
editor of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, continuing in this dual capacity until 
his death. Barring his marriage, Apr. 17, 1900 
(see Stanard, Mary Mann Page Newton) and the 
publication of his two useful and meritorious vol- 
umes, The Colonial Virginia Register (1902), 
compiled with the assistance of his wife, and 
Some Emigrants to Virginia (1911), there were 
few milestones in the remaining portion of his 
career. The record of his later days was that 
of faithful and painstaking devotion to the rou- 
tine tasks of collecting and preserving whatever 
bore upon the history of Virginia, as colony or 
as commonwealth, and of extending the sphere 
of the society whose efficient officer he was. He 
printed little in book form, despite his industry, 
his power of easy, direct composition, and the 
astonishing extent of his information — it has 
been said that ^'he knew more of the history of 
Virginia than any other man has ever known” 
(quoted in Munford, post) ; self-effacing and 
generous, he employed no little of his private re- 
search in supplying material for the narratives 
his wife wrote, while with gentle and patient 
courtesy he gave unstintingly of his time and 
knowledge to the numberless students who, sel- 
dom fruitlessly, sought historical or genealog- 
ical aid from him. The thirty-five volumes of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
which he published, however, remain a monu- 
ment to his scholarly and authoritative editor- 
ship at the same time that they abound in valu- 
able contributions from his pen, most of them 
with characteristic modesty left unsigned. 

[Who's Who in America, 1932-33; R, B. Mtinford, 
Jr., In Memoriam : William Glover Stanard (1934), 
witk portrait, reprinted from the V a, Mag, of Hist, and 
l^iog.j July 1933 ; obituaries in Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, May 7, 8, and News-Leader (Richmond), May 

^933.] A.CG.Jr. 

STANBERY, HENRY (Feb. 20, 1803-June 
26, 1881), lawyer, attorney-general of the United 
States, was born in New York City, the son of 
Dr. Jonas and Ann Lucy (Seaman) Stanbery. 
In 1814 his parents removed to Ohio and settled 
in Zanesville. Henry showed unusual gifts as a 
student and was graduated from Washington 
College (later, Washington and Jefferson) in 
Pennsylvania at the age of sixteen. He then read 
law witii Ebenezer Granger and Charles B. God- 
dard and upon reaching his majority was admit- 
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ted to the bar. That same year he was invited 
into partnership with Thomas Ewing [q.v.'] of 
Lancaster, Ohio, one of the ablest attorneys in 
the state, and continued in association with him 
until Ewing entered the United States Senate in 
1831. Stanbery early developed into a thor- 
oughly well-rounded lawyer, learned in both the 
technicalities and the general principles of the 
law, and won for himself a place at the front rank 
of the Ohio bar, then renowned for its distin- 
guished practitioners. His election to the newly 
created office of attorney-general of Ohio in 1846 
necessitated his removal from Lancaster to Co- 
lumbus, and for the next few years he was en- 
gaged in organizing the new department of jus- 
tice and in expanding his practice in the United 
States courts and in the Ohio supreme court. 
He was among the most influential members of 
the constitutional convention of 1850 and ably 
contributed out of his broad learning and expe- 
rience to the improvement of the organic laws 
of the state. In 1853 he transferred his law office 
to Cincinnati and continued his practice there 
until appointed attorney-general of the United 
States in 1866. 

A handsome man of imposing presence, kindly 
manner, and unsullied character, Stanbery was 
universally respected. His clear and forceful rea- 
soning, persuasiveness, and finished eloquence 
combined to make him effective on the stump as 
well as in the court room, but he was not an of- 
fice-seeker and seldom took a conspicuous part 
in political campaigns. He identified himself 
with the Whig and later the Republican party 
and was an ardent supporter of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration. The moderate policy of reconstruc- 
tion begun by Lincoln and carried forward by 
Johnson appealed to him strongly, and after en- 
tering the cabinet of the latter, July 23, 1866, he 
interpreted the reconstruction legislation as lib- 
erally as the language of the acts permitted. Gid- 
eon Welles thought him too much a man of 
precedents and too timid when action seemed ap- 
propriate {Diary, post, III, 221, 308-09), but 
Johnson placed a high estimate upon his judg- 
ment and wisdom and apparently relied much 
upon him in the preparation of his veto 
messages. When the impeachment proceedings 
against the President were begun, Stanbery re- 
signed as attorney-general (Mar. 12, 1868) to 
serve as Johnson’s chief counsel. After the open- 
ing days, in which he bore the main burden of the 
defense, illness forced him to withdraw, but he 
returned to make the final argument. His sum- 
mation glowed with loyalty and praise for the 
harassed executive. At the close of the trial 
Johnson renominated him as attorney-general, 
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but the Senate, as in the case of his nomination 
to the United States Supreme Court in April 
1866, refused to confirm his appointment In 
both instances the Senate’s action was undoubt- 
edly dictated by hostility to the President rather 
than by any question as to the nominee’s fitness. 
After his rejection in 1868 Stanbery resumed 
his practice in Cincinnati with disting-uished suc- 
cess, but failing sight obliged him to retire about 
1878. He died in New York City. He was mar- 
ried twice : first, in 1829, to Frances E. Beecher 
of Lancaster, Ohio, who died in 1840 after hav- 
ing borne him five children; subsequently, he 
married Cecelia Bond, who survived him. 

[G. I. Reed, Bench and Bar of Ohio (1897), vol. I; 
Biag. and Hist. Cat. of Washington and Jefferson Coll. 
(1902) ; Trial of Andrew Johnson (3 vols., 1868) ; 
Diary of Gideon Welles (1911), vols. II, III; Charles 
Warren, The Supreme Court in U. S. Hist. (1928), 
vol. II ; E. P. Oberholtzer, A Hist, of the U. S. Since 
the Civil War, vol. II (1922) ; W. H. Safford, in Ohio 
State Bar Asso. Reports, vol. IV (1884) ; N. Y. Times, 
June 27, 1881 ; Cincinnati Commercial, June 27, 1881 ; 
information from grandson.] A. H. M. 

STANCHFIELD, JOHN BARRY (Mar. 30, 
1855-June 25, 1921), lawyer, son of John King 
and Glorvina (Smith) Stanchfield, was a de- 
scendant of John Stinchfield who came to 
Gloucester, Mass., from Leeds, England, in 1735, 
and later settled at New Gloucester, Me. The 
boy’s father was a native of Maine, a graduate 
of the medical department of Bowdoin College, 
and for thirty years a physician at Elmira, N. Y. 
Upon taking up his residence in that place, ap- 
parently, he changed his name from Stinchfield 
to Stanchfield. John the younger was born there 
and was educated at the Elmira Free A^cademy 
and at Amherst. His record in his studies was 
only average, but he excelled in debating, row- 
ing, and baseball. He is credited with being one 
of the first to use the ^'curve ball” in pitching. 
After his graduation in 1876, he attended some 
lectures at the Harvard Law School and then, 
returning to Elmira, studied in the office of 
David Bennett Hill iq.v.'], under whose guidance 
he learned much about law and acquired a taste 
for politics. He was admitted to the bar in 1878 
and became Hill’s partner the following year. 
He served as district attorney of Chemung Coun- 
ty, 1880-86, and as mayor of Elmira, 1886-88. 
After a few years, during which he devoted him- 
self exclusively to law and obtained a good prac- 
tice throughout most of western New York, his 
ambition for a political career led him to enter 
the New York Assembly in 1895. He was mi- 
nority leader the following year and in 1898 was 
the unsuccessful candidate of Hill’s faction for 
the Democratic nomination for governor. He 
was nominated in 1900, but was defeated through 


the opposition of organized labor and the un- 
popularity of his party’s national candidates. 

The experience was at least valuable in mak- 
ing him well known throughout the state. After 
the election he opened an office in New York 
City, where he at once gained favorable repu- 
tation through his conduct of several criminal 
cases, notably the defense of members of the Met- 
ropolitan Turf Association charged with violat- 
ing laws against bookmaking, and of F. A. 
Heinze, charged with misappropriating funds of 
the Mercantile National Bank. During the last 
ten years of his life he was engaged in prob- 
ably more cases which attracted public interest 
than any other member of the New York bar. 
He was counsel for friends of Harry K. Thaw 
in obtaining his release from Matteawan, for 
Duveen Brothers in cases concerning duties on 
works of art, for forty-one individuals and sixty- 
nine corporations charged with conspiracy in 
restraining trade in bituminous coal, for the As- 
sembly committee in the impeachment of Gover- 
nor Sulzer, and in family lawsuits of the Goulds 
and the Guggenheims. Though often retained as 
advisory counsel, he was generally engaged for 
work in the courtroom, where his erect, impos- 
ing figure, resonant voice, power of concise 
statement, courage, and resourcefulness in emer- 
gencies showed to great advantage. 

On public affairs his convictions were con- 
servative; his expressions, positive. It was he 
who, at the Democratic National Convention of 
1912, called Bryan a “money-grabbing, selfish, 
office-seeking, favor-hunting, publicity-loving 
marplot.” In 1915 he was a delegate to the state 
constitutional convention, in which he took little 
part. He was active in the National Security 
League, publishing an address in 1916, entitled, 
Some Suggestions on the Perils of Espionage, 
in which he recommended that Congress create 
a new offense, which he called misprision of 
espionage or misprision of treachery, and ex- 
tend protection to systems of communications, 
mines, and factories, as well as to government 
property. His last appearance in public pro- 
ceedings was in 1920 as counsel for the New 
York Assembly in the expulsion of five Socialist 
members- On Sept. 2, 1886, he married Clara, 
daughter of Henry C. Spaulding of Elmira ; they 
had a son and a daughter. 

[J. C. Stinchfield, Hist, of the Town of Leeds . . . 
Me. (n.d.) ; The Asso. of the Bar of the City of N. Y., 
Year Book, 1922 ; D. S. Alexander, Four Famous New 
Yorkers (1923) ; Who's Who in America, 1920-21 ; 
Obit. Record, Grads. ... of Amherst Coll., 1922 Atis- 
burn Towner, Our County and Its People: A Hist, of 
the . . . County of Chemung (1892) ; N. Y. Times, June 
26, 1921 ; information as to certain facts from Stanch- 
field’s son.] E. C. S. 
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STANDERREN, ANN LEES [SeeLEE, Ann, 
1736-1784]. 

STANDISH, MYLES (c. is84-Oct. 3, 1656), 
Pilgrim father and captain, is said to have been 
born in Lancashire, England, and affirmed in his 
will that he was descended from the important 
Roman Catholic family, Standish of Standish, 
and had been fraudulently deprived of his in- 
heritance, but no confirmation of this descent 
and no details of his early life have been dis- 
covered by extended modern research. He served 
in the Low Countries as soldier of fortune and in 
1620 was hired by the Pilgrims to accompany 
them, sailing from London on the Mayflower, 
The only man with practical experience in camp- 
ing, he was their mainstay in the first explora- 
tions of Cape Cod and was one of the small 
party who made the first landing at Plymouth on 
Dec. 11/21, 1620. During the general sickness 
of the first winter he was the only man except 
William Brewster, 1567-1644 [q.v.], who es- 
caped, and with Brewster he rendered most im- 
portant service to the sick. Probably it was this 
incident which made him one of the Pilgrims 
in fact and not merely their employee. Their 
first relations with the Indians he handled ex- 
pertly, and, soon learning the Indian dialects, he 
became their chief resource in ^'foreign rela- 
tions.” Almost single-handed he suppressed the 
early conspiracies against them, designed and 
superintended the erection of the fort, and de- 
vised their measures of defense. So well did he 
work that after 1623 the colony experienced no 
real danger for half a century. This was one of 
the most important contributions to the welfare 
and success of Plymouth. In 1624 he became one 
of the five assistants then appointed for the first 
time. Four years later he broke up the settlement 
of Thomas Morton [q.v.'] at Merry Mount and 
shipped the offender to England. Certainly by 
1625 he was established as one of the Pilgrims, 
for at that time he was selected for a difficult mis- 
sion. Isaac Allerton and Edward Winslow, 1595- 
1655 Iqq.v.'jj had failed to complete satisffictory 
arrangements with the Merchant Adventurers or 
with the Council for New England, and the Pil- 
grims were as yet without rights in the new 
world to land or property. Standish was chosen 
to return to England bearing credentials to nego- 
tiate on their behalf. With the Council he had 
some success, with the merchants very little ; but 
he did secure further loans and purchased sup- 
plies of great importance. He returned in April 
1626. The following year he became one of the 
Undertakers who assumed the debts of the colony, 
and in 1630 was the attorney for the Council for 
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New England to deliver to the Pilgrims their 
land under the new grant. In later years he con- 
tinued one of tlae chief men in all affairs, for six 
years treasurer and for twenty-nine an assistant. 
He and John Alden [q.v.l founded Duxbury in 
1631, later set off as the first new town in their 
jurisdiction (1637), and there he lived for the 
remainder of his life. 

His wife, Rose, having died in the sickness of 
the first winter, he married in 1624 his second 
wife, Barbara, who had come in the Anne in 
1623. They had six children, of whom a son and 
a daughter died young. There is no historical 
basis for the story of John Alden’s proposal to 
Priscilla on Standish^s behalf or for other in- 
cidents in Longfellow's The Courtship of Miles 
Standish (A. E. Alden, Pilgrim Alden, 1902). 
There is some doubt whether he was ever a mem- 
ber of the Pilgrim church (Goodwin, post, p. 
449), but the better view seems to be that he be- 
came a convert soon after reaching Plymouth. 
On his death in 1656 he left a considerable prop- 
erty in land and cattle, and one of the largest 
libraries at Plymouth. He was survived by his 
wife and four sons. Short, plump, and sturdy in 
appearance, he was called by Thomas Morton 
''Captaine Shrimp,” a ''quondam Drummer” (C. 
F. Adams, The New English Canaan of Thomas 
Morton, 1883, PP- 285-87) , and by William Hub- 
bard Iq.v.'], he was compared for his "very little 
stature” and his "hot and angry temper” to "a 
little chimney . . . soon fired” {A General His- 
tory of New England from the Discovery to 
MDCLXXX, 1815, p. III). He was neverthe- 
less a man of great physical endurance and high 
courage. 

[The chief authority is Williain Bradford, Hist, of 
Plymouth Plantation, 1620-164/ (2 vols., 1912), ed. by 
W. C. Ford. See also R. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and 
Their Hist. (1918) ; J. A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim Re- 
public (1888) ; Tudor Jenks, Captain Myles Standish 
(1905) ; T. C. Porteus, Captain Myles Standish, His 
Lost Lands and Lancashire Connections (1920) ; Myles 
Standish, The Standishes of America (1895), which 
gives Standish 's will; C. E. Banks, The English An- 
cestry and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers (1929).] 

R.G.U. 

STANFORD, JOHN (Oct. 20, i7S4-Jan. 14, 
1834), preacher, teacher, humanitarian, the son 
of William and Mary Stanford, was born at 
Wandsworth, in Surrey, England. He received 
his early education at a seminary in Wands- 
worth. At the age of sixteen he began to study 
medicine but his studies were interrupted by the 
death of his parents and he subsequently took 
charge of a boarding school in Hammersmith. 
Reared an Anglican he turned to the Baptist 
faith, began to write and distribute tracts before 
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there were any Tract Societies, organized a Bap- 
tist church in Hammersmith, and was ordained 
as its first minister in 1781. Five years later he 
emigrated to the United States and, after a brief 
period of teaching in Norfolk, Va., and in New 
York City, he served as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Providence, R. L, in 1788-89, after- 
wards returning to teaching in New York City. 
In 1795 he erected a building for combined use 
as a church, school, and residence on Fair (now 
Fulton) Street, and acted as pastor until the yel- 
low fever scourge of 1798 disrupted his congre- 
gation and a fire in 1801 reduced his church 
building to ashes. Stanford never held a fixed 
pastorate thereafter. For a decade he was known 
to his friends as a professor of theology although 
he preached frequently in Baptist churches in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. He spoke occasionally before the in- 
mates of Bellevue Hospital and the New York 
State Prison, and in 1812 was appointed chap- 
lain of the Prison. He called his charges at the 
latter institution his ^‘Greenwich congregation.’^ 
His services in a similar capacity in municipal 
institutions began the following year without 
formal appointment by any city authority, but he 
was compensated annually by the Common Coun- 
cil by special resolution. It was ^‘for his zeal in 
administering to the spiritual wants of the poor 
and afflicted in the Alms House Gaol — and City 
Prison” (Minutes Common Council, post, VIII, 
400), that the original annual stipend of $250 
was increased to $300 in 1816, and to $500 in 
1830. 

Unfortunates of every description found a 
friend in Stanford, but the youthful inmates of 
institutions were particularly his concern. With 
a zeal reminiscent of John Howard he pled with 
the city magistrates to separate young offenders 
from the hardened criminals, and, as a result, the 
House of Refuge, called by Governor DeWitt 
Clinton the “best penitentiary institution . . . 
[which had] ever been devised by the wit and 
established by the beneficence of man” was dedi- 
cated by Stanford with a discourse in 1825 
(Journal of the Assembly of the State of New 
York, 1826, p. 15). He organized the “Paupers’ 
School” in the Alms House and drew up the 
necessary “regulations.” He wrote a unique 
catechism for these children and persuaded the 
city to pay for the preparation and printing. In 
addition to many tracts and printed discourses, 
dedicated to the welfare of youth, Stanford wrote 
The Aged Christianas Cabinet (1829). He was 
married on June 16, 1790, to Sarah Ten Eyck 
who died during the fever scourge of 1798, leav- 
ing two sons and two daughters. 
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[Stanford’s diary, 5 vols., manuscript, 1816-31, and 
his Letter Book, 1795-1821, autographed copies of his 
annual reports as Chaplain of the State Prison, 1819- 
26, and of New York City institutions, 1819-30, are 
preserved in the archives of the N. Y. Hist. Soc. ; C. 

G. Sommers, Memoir of the Rev. John Stanford, D.D. 
(1835), with portrait, is based on the diary and Letter 
Book but contains many unfortunate changes in phrase- 
ology; “A Brief Sketch of the Life of the Rev. John 
Stanford, D.D.,” is to be found in Aged Christian’s 
Companion (1855, 4th edition of the Cabinet). See also 
Enoch Hutchinson’s biographical sketch in The Bapt. 
Memorial and Monthly Record, vol. VIII (1849) ; Min- 
utes of the Common Council of the City of N. Y., 1^84- 
1831, 21 vols. (1917-30); original letters and reports 
in city clerk’s archives ; brief references in David Benes- 
dict, A Gen. Hist, of the Bapt. Denomination (1813), 
vol. I, and A Brief Hist, of the Am. Tract Soc. (1857) ; 

H. W. George, “The Ten Eyck Family in New York,” 
N. Y. Geneal. and Biog. Record, July 1932 ; New-York 
American, Jan. 1 5, 1834.] 

STANFORD, LELAND (Mar. 9, 1824-June 
21, 1893), railroad builder, governor of Cali- 
fornia, and United States senator, was born in 
Watervliet, N. Y. Originally his name was 
Amasa Leland (Clark, post, p. 14), but he never 
used the full form after he was mature. His fa- 
ther, Josiah Stanford, a native of Massachusetts 
and a man of means, was a descendant of Thomas 
Stanford who settled at Charlestown, Mass., in 
the seventeenth century. His mother was Eliza- 
beth Phillips, whose parents were once residents 
of Boston, moving thence to Vermont, and later 
to New York. Leland Stanford was the fourth 
son of a family of seven sons and one daughter. 
The daughter died in infancy, and one son in 
early life. The remaining children were, in the 
order of their ages, Josiah, Charles, Asa Phil- 
lips, Leland, De Witt Clinton, and Thomas Wel- 
ton. The boys helped their father upon the farm, 
and perhaps also with various contracts for road 
and bridge construction in which he was inter- 
ested. Leland attended school until the age of 
twelve. He was then taught at home for three 
years. After an interval of two years he returned 
to school, attending Clinton Liberal Institute, 
Clinton, N. Y., and Cazenovia Seminary at 
Cazenovia, and at the age of twenty-one entered 
the law office of Wheaton, Doolittle and Hadley 
at Albany. Three years later he was admitted to 
the bar. He can thus be said to have received a 
fair education for his place and time. When the 
young man began the practice of the law in 1848 
at Port Washington, Wis., his father presented 
him with a law library that was said to be the 
best in that part of the United States north of 
Milwaukee. 

While Leland Stanford entered upon a pro- 
fessional career, his brothers migrated to Cali- 
fornia, attracted by the commercial opportunities 
in that rapidly developing community. Under the 
leadership of the younger Josiah, who led the 
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way, the five brothers prospered in the mercan- 
tile business, with a wholesale house in Sacra- 
mento and retail stores at Mormon Island and 
Michigan Flat, all more or less connected, and 
one brother as a purchasing agent in New York 
(Clark, p. 51). It is not improbable that Leland 
may have considered joining them, for Port 
Washington was a small place, and his legal 
ability was in no way conspicuous. The change 
did not occur, however, until 1852. In the mean- 
time, on Sept. 30, 1850, he married Jane Eliza- 
beth Lathrop, daughter of a respected merchant 
at Albany, N. Y., Dyer Lathrop, and his wife, 
Jane Ann Shields. Two years later his office at 
Port Washington, with his law library, was 
burned. The newly married couple were jolted 
out of their accustomed routine, and, instead of 
settling down again, decided to follow the other 
younger members of the Stanford family to the 
Pacific Coast. They returned to Albany, where 
Mrs. Stanford remained with her father while 
her husband went ahead to prepare the way. 

In 1852, accordingly, Leland Stanford was in 
California, visiting at first his brother in Sacra- 
mento. J. M. Bassett, who knew him well, and 
who was likely to be acquainted with the facts, 
says that he came to California poor as a church 
mouse, and that his brothers set him up in busi- 
ness in El Dorado County, at Cold Springs, with 
a stock of miners' supplies (San Francisco Daily 
Report, Mar. 21, 1896). Capt. Nicholas T. Smith, 
later treasurer of the Southern Pacific, was his 
partner. Bassett says, further, that Stanford was 
popular with the miners and did a good business. 
He and Smith thought they were making money 
until they found out that the San Francisco firm 
with which they dealt was charging them inter- 
est on unpaid balances. This absorbed their profit, 
and they went out of business with very little 
cash. Whether for this reason or because the 
mining at Cold Springs petered out, Stanford 
started a new store at Michigan Bluff the follow- 
ing spring, and is said to have done well. 

Michigan Bluff was a central business point 
for the Placer County mining territory, and well 
located for the distribution of miners' supplies. 
Whether Stanford, in addition to merchandising, 
profited by successful mining operations at this 
time is not certain, but if he did engage in min- 
ing it was probably upon a small scale. In 1855 
he returned to Albany for his wife and the next 
year he moved to Sacramento to join his broth- 
ers in business there. Meanwhile his attention 
had been drawn to politics. In Michigan Bluff 
he had been justice of the peace. During the 
state^ campaign of 1857 he was the Republican 
candidate for state treasurer, but went down to 


defeat with his party. In 1859 l^e was nominated 
for governor and made a thorough canvass, only 
to be decisively beaten by Milton S. Liham 
In i860 he was chosen delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, ])ut did not at- 
tend. These various activities made him known 
and in 1861 when the outbreak of the Civil War 
split the Democratic party of the state in two, the 
tenacious Stanford, again a candidate, was elect- 
ed governor, although he received less than the 
combined vote of his two Democratic opponents. 
His success was due to his personal popularity, 
and to his strong Union and Repu])lican convic- 
tions, for he had had no opportunity to distin- 
guish himself in public service. In 1863 he was 
not renominated, and lie held no other public 
office until his election as United States senator 
in 1885. 

The chief task of Stanford's administration as 
governor was to hold California safely in the 
Union, and this he accomplished to the satis- 
faction of the Union party and of the state leg- 
islature. He had, in addition, to cope with dif- 
ficulties caused by a serious flood upon the 
Sacramento at the very outset of his guber- 
natorial career. In addition to providing for suf- 
ferers from the Hood of 1861, and promoting 
minor administrative and legislative reforms, 
Stanford approved, during his term of office, 
several public grants to the transcontinental 
railroad via Truckee, Cal. This was the enter- 
prise which brought him wealth, and upon which 
his reputation chiefly rests. His connection with 
the transcontinental railroad project, like that of 
Collis Potter Huntington [g.?/.], seems to have 
been due to the promotion activity of Theodore 
Dehone Judah [q'.?/.]. When he became interest- 
ed, Stanford subscribed, with others, a sufficient 
amount to finance instrumental surveys which 
gave satisfactory evidence of the feasibility of 
the proposed railroad line, and then to permit the 
organization of the Central Pacific Railroad on 
June 28, 1861. Only a small amount of capital 
was available to the associates ; most of the 
necessary funds for the building of the road were 
procured by means of .subscriptions and grants 
of a public nature. 

Ground was broken at Sacramento in January 
1863, and in April Stanford as governor signed 
four acts affording considerable assistance to the 
new enterprise. One of these instructed the 
board of supervisors of Placer County to order 
a special election to consider a county subscrip- 
tion of $250,000 to the Central Pacific capital 
stock. A second provided for a similar election 
in the City and County of Sacramento to approve 
a subscription for 3>ooo shares, A tliird act direct- 
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ed the supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco to submit a proposal to the voters to 
subscribe $600,000 to the stock of the Central 
Pacific and $400,000 to the stock of the Western 
Pacific Railroad. The last act authorized the 
comptroller of the state to draw warrants in 
favor of the Central Pacific to the extent of $10,- 
000 per mile. The warrants were to be issued 
when the first twenty miles, the second twenty 
miles, and the last ten out of fifty miles were fin- 
ished. They were to bear seven per cent, inter- 
est if the state proved unable to cash them when 
presented. It should be added that this law was 
repealed in the following year, when the legis- 
lature proposed, instead of drawing warrants, to 
assume the interest on 1,500 of the company's 
bonds bearing seven per cent interest and run- 
ning for twenty years. From these various acts 
the Central Pacific ultimately realized some 
$825,000, besides the interest payments contem- 
plated by the act of 1864. Stanford had no scru- 
ples about taking official action as governor 
where his private interests as railroad president 
were engaged, or he overcame such as may have 
occurred to him by reflecting upon the public 
importance of a railroad connection with the 
East. 

When his term of office expired in 1863, Stan- 
ford left the governorship to devote his whole 
time to railroad construction. He then occupied 
an important position in the little group that was 
responsible for the transcontinental railroad, and 
he worked hard during the next ten years to 
make this project a success. He was president 
and director of the Central Pacific Railroad from 
the beginning until his death in 1893. He was 
director of the Southern Pacific Company from 
1885 to 1893, and president of the company from 
1885 to 1890. He was director of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in 1889 and in 1890, At all 
times he was a shareholder in and contributor to 
the resources of the construction companies, such 
as the Contract & Finance Company, which built 
the Central Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and 
their allied properties. The course pursued, in 
connection with the construction of the Central 
Pacific, was described by the Pacific Railway 
Commission as '^indefensible'^ {Report of the 
. . . United States Pacific Railway Commission, 
1887, p. 72; see also Carman and Mueller, post). 
While Huntington was the financial represen- 
tative, purchasing agent, and chief lobbyist in 
the East, and Charles Crocker {.q.v.l took charge 
of construction, Stanford seems to have handled 
the financial affairs and looked after the polit- 
ical interests of the Central Pacific in the West. 
He was widely known and personally of good 
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credit, and although he sold no Central Pacific 
stock in the early days, and never succeeded in 
persuading other men of wealth to join with him 
and his associates, he was able to borrow con- 
siderable sums when they were needed in an- 
ticipation of receipts, and so to insure the essen- 
tial continuity of construction work. 

The importance of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, the obvious difficulties of topography and 
of climate which it overcame, the dramatic speed 
at which the work was done, the picturesque per- 
sonalities and subsequent great wealth of the 
promoters and their relations with national and 
local governments, have since attracted great 
attention to this particular exploit. The Central 
Pacific was not, at the beginning, particularly 
well built, and it was not located upon the easiest 
route over the Sierras. The present Feather 
River route of the Western Pacific Railroad has 
lower grades and less snow. While the engineer- 
ing difficulties were serious, the railroad was 
built almost entirely with or on the security of 
public funds, so that Stanford and his friends 
risked less of their own capital in the undertak- 
ing than has sometimes been supposed. Never- 
theless, the associates risked their own personal 
fortunes, whether large or small, in building a 
transcontinental railway, they assembled the 
force and created the organization with which 
the work was done, and they contributed energy 
and courage and assumed responsibility for de- 
cisions which determined the success of the un- 
dertaking. 

After the completion of the Central Pacific 
Railroad on May 10, 1869, by its junction with 
the Union Pacific near Ogden, Utah, Stanford 
was definitely committed to a railroad career. 
His business life thereafter was devoted to the 
strengthening and expansion of his railroad 
properties. In this he continued to work in close 
cooperation with his former associates; indeed, 
the continued unity in management of Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific affairs was an im- 
portant element in the later success of these com- 
panies as operating organizations. This same 
unity makes it impossible to determine Stan- 
ford's separate contribution to Central Pacific 
policy except in a few special instances; but it 
permits one to assume that he had a fair share 
in whatever results his organizations achieved. 
Notable among these was the acquisition of sat- 
isfactory terminal iacilities for the new company 
upon San Francisco Bay, the purchase in 1871 of 
the competing line of the California Pacific 
Railroad Company from Sacramento to Vallejo, 
the purchase of the San Francisco and San Jose 
Railroad, probably in 1868, and the organization 
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of the Southern Pacific Railroad. This last 
named company was incorporated in October 
1870, to construct and operate a railroad from 
San Francisco to the Colorado River. It eventu- 
ally was built from Gilroy to Tres Pinos, and 
from Goshen in the San Joaquin Valley to Los 
Angeles, Fort Yuma, and to the Needles, all in 
California. With connecting companies under 
the same control it provided a through line from 
San Francisco to New Orleans. In 1884, on 
Stanford’s suggestion, the Stanford-Huntington 
group organized the Southern Pacific Company 
under the laws of Kentucky and caused it, in 
1885, as a holding company, to lease the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and other system properties. After this, 
the Southern Pacific Company became the domi- 
nant unit in the organization. The principal ob- 
ject of the change was to continue undisputed 
control of the Central Pacific in the hands of the 
associates in spite of sales of considerable quan- 
tities of Central Pacific stock to English and 
other buyers. 

There has never been a public accounting of 
the profits which Stanford and his friends drew 
from the construction of the Central and South- 
ern Pacific Railroads. We know they were great, 
because the associates died very rich men. Mark 
Hopkins engaged in no important enterprises 
outside of his hardware business except in rail- 
road construction and operation, and yet in 1878 
he left an estate appraised at over $19,000,000. 
Eleven years later, Charles Crocker’s estate was 
estimated at c. $24,000,000. Stanford’s estate 
was not appraised in 1893, and Huntington did 
not die until long afterwards, but both shared 
equally with Hopkins and Crocker in the results 
of the tasks which they undertook together. 

It was this great personal fortune, as well as 
the backing of the Southern Pacific, which en- 
abled Stanford to indulge his tastes in matters 
not strictly connected with his business. In this 
he showed a wider range of interests than his 
colleague Huntington, who remained in harness 
until the end of his life. Stanford, on the other 
hand, bought land in Tehama County, where he 
maintained extensive vineyards, and a large 
ranch, ^Talo Alto,” where he bred and ran fine 
racing stock. He did much to raise the grade of 
California horses and achieved records in east- 
ern fields. His original methods of training were 
widely adopted. He was interested in photog- 
raphy as a means of studying animal locomotion, 
and in this connection sponsored some of the 
first successful experiments with instantaneous 
photography (Clark, chs. x, xi). 

He interested himself greatly in the education 
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of his son, a brig:ht affectionate boy, and suffered 
cruelly when the lad died in 1884 at the age of 
fifteen years and ten months. Stanford desired 
to raise a fitting memorial to his son, and out of 
this grew Leland Stanford Junior University, 
founded in 1885 and opened in 1891, an insti- 
tution, generously endowed, which has acquired 
high standing among the universities of the 
United States. For ten years after his death, his 
wife devoted herself to the problem of caring for 
the young institution. 

Stanford also turned to politics. In a sense, 
indeed, he had never left politics. After the ex- 
piration of his term as governor in 1863, he was 
naturally the man in the Central Pacific group 
best fitted to resist the attempts to pass hostile 
legislation, as well as the one most likely to be 
able to secure new favors at Sacramento and 
elsewhere. After the completion of the trans- 
continental line in 1869, he continued to observe 
the local situation. His attitude was, as might 
have been expected, entirely opposed to interfer- 
ence with railroad business by public bodies, for 
by character and training he was entirely un- 
fitted to understand the movement for public 
control of quasi-public enterprises which began 
to gain momentum in the early seventies. Many 
of Stanford’s exprt^sions with respect to rail- 
road regulation have been preserved. The Cali- 
fornia constitution of 1879 displeased him great- 
ly. He declared that Munn vs. Illinois and the 
other Granger cases seemed to recognize the 
'‘communistic” idea of the distribution of prop- 
erty and the absolutism of control by a majority 
of the people, and he advocated a return to the 
"civilized” government of the fathers which 
gave protection to the individual and made him 
truly a free and independent citizen. Stanford 
justified certain types of discrimination ; he de- 
fended consolidation ; he alluded to the efforts of 
the railroad to build up the state ,* and he asserted 
its right to protect itself by political action when 
attacked. "There is no foundation in good rea- 
son,” he said to his stockholders in his annual 
report for 1878, "for the attempts made by the 
General Government and by the State to espe- 
cially control your affairs. It is a question of 
might, and it is to your interest to have it de- 
termined where the power resides” {Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Directors of the Central 
Pacific Railway to the Stockholders . . . 1878 ^ 

1879, P. 5.). 

The general belief in California was that the 
Southern Pacific Company gave practical effect 
to Stanford’s views by active and persistent in- 
terference in the politics of the state, and there is 
evidence in support of this opinion. Stanford 
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himself held no political office until his return 
from a trip to Europe in November 1884, after 
the death of his son Leland. A Republican legis- 
lature was to assemble in January 1885, ^'^id was 
to elect a successor to James T. Farley, Demo- 
crat, chosen by the legislature of 1877-78. The 
logical candidate for the position was A. A. 
Sargent, previously a representative and senator 
from California, but Stanford allowed his name 
to be used and was elected by a strict party vote 
soon after the legislature convened. The decision 
to accept public office was, on Stanford's part, 
undoubtedly a mistake. In the first place, it pro- 
foundly offended Collis P. Huntington, who was 
a friend of Sargent and believed that the latter^s 
interests had been betrayed. The difference be- 
tween Huntington and Stanford remained con- 
cealed for several years, but it broke out openly 
in 1890, when Huntington bitterly criticized 
Stanford for his political activity, and succeeded 
in supplanting him as president of the Southern 
Pacific Company. In the second place, election 
to the senatorship projected Stanford into a field 
for which he had no proper training, and for 
which his abilities were inadequate. He was not 
an easy speaker, except perhaps on a limited 
range of subjects connected with his personal 
experience, he had little talent for sustained 
thought on difficult problems of a general sort, 
and his reading in economics seems rather to 
have confused than to have clarified his mind. 
In the Senate he found himself assigned, on the 
whole, to committees of minor importance. His 
most significant committee, that on naval affairs, 
dealt with a subject of ’'which he knew nothing. 
Nor did he try to exert influence upon the floor 
of the Senate. Between March 1885, when Stan- 
ford first appeared in Congress, and June 1893, 
when he died, the national legislature passed 
laws providing for the regulation of interstate 
commerce, for the purchase of silver, for the 
revision of the tariff, and for the exclusion of 
Chinese. These were perhaps the most important 
subjects considered during this period. Stanford 
was absent from the Senate when the Interstate 
Commerce Act in its first form was voted on, 
and when the Senate finally approved the confer- 
ence report upon the measure in January 1887 
he was again absent, though paired against the 
bill. He was likewise absent when the tariff act 
of 1890 and the Silver Purchase bill of the same 
year were passed, although paired in favor of 
both measures. In neither of the two last-named 
cases did he participate in the debates, and his 
contributions to the consideration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act were unimportant. Stan- 
ford said nothing in the Senate with reference to 
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the exclusion of Chinese laborers in 1888, and 
the record fails to show whether or not he took 
part in the final vote. The one proposal in which 
he showed a real interest was a suggestion of his 
own, that the federal government issue paper 
money to borrowers on the security of mortgages 
upon real estate up to fifty per cent, of the as- 
sessed value of the property and at a rate of in- 
terest of two per cent. The economic theory 
underlying the scheme was complex but unsound, 
and Congress gave it scant attention; but the bill 
was approved by the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry as a step in the direction 
of cheap money, and brought Stanford some po- 
litical tacking. It is not too much to say that this 
legislative record shows lack of interest or lack 
of capacity— probably lack of both; his senator- 
ship satisfied Stanford’s vanity and increased 
his prestige in California, but it did not add to 
his reputation. 

Stanford was five feet eleven inches tall, and 
in later years weighed as much as 268 pounds. 
During his prime he possessed unusual energy, 
working sometimes day and night without ces- 
sation, and enduring the hardships incident to 
railroad construction without complaint. Men- 
tally he was slow, susceptible to flattery, and 
given to somewhat ponderous platitudes concern- 
ing human life and the economic conditions and 
organizations required for national success. He 
was elected by the California legislature to suc- 
ceed himself in the United States Senate on Jan. 
14, 1891, but by this time he was an ill man, 
more concerned with recovery of his health than 
with political or economic programs. He sought 
relief in America and abroad from various types 
of healers, but grew steadily worse, and at last 
died suddenly at his home in Palo Alto on June 
21, 1893. The immediate cause of his death was 
paralysis of the heart, but the disease from which 
he had long suffered was diagnosed as locomotor 
ataxia. He left two brothers, Thomas Welton 
Stanford, then resident in Australia, and Asa 
Phillips Stanford, of New York, besides a num- 
ber of nieces and nephews. The bulk of the estate 
passed to Mrs. Stanford, apart from a gift of 
$2,500,000 to Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, and minor bequests to relatives and friends. 
Mrs. Stanford died in 1905. 

[T. H. Hittell, Hist, of California^ vol. IV (1897) ; 
H, H. Bancroft, Hist, of Calif omia, vol. VII (1890) ; 
Stuart Daggett, Chapters on the Hist, of the Southern 
Pacific (1922); Gustavus Myers, Hist, of the Great 
American Fortunes, vol. Ill (1910) ; G. T. Clark, Le- 
land Stanford (1931) ; Bertha Berner, Incidents in the 
Life of Mrs. Leland Stanford (1934) ; Matthew Joseph- 
son, The Robber Barons (1934) ; G. C. Quiestt, They 
Built the West (1934) ,* H. J. Carman, and C. H. Muel- 
ler, “The Contract and Finance Company and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.j, Dec. 
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1927 ; ^'Testimony Taken by the U. S. Pacific Railway 
Commission,” Senate Executive Document 51, 50 Cong., 
I Sess. (1887), vol, V; Report ... of the U. S. 
Pacific Railway Commission (1887) ; California Hist. 
Soc. Quart., Oct, 1923, pp. 203-10 ; June 1926, pp. 178- 
83, containing reminiscences and letters ; obituary 
notices in San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin and 
Morning Call, June 21, and the San Francisco Examiner, 
June 21, 22, 23, 24, 1893 ; A. W. Stanford, Stanford 
Genealogy (1906).] S. D. 

STANG, WILLIAM (Apr. 21, i854“Feb. 2, 
1907), Roman Catholic prelate and educator, son 
of Francis Joseph and Frances (Bellm) Stangr, 
was born in Langenbriicken, Baden, Germany, 
where he attended a local gymnasium. In the 
petit seminaire of Saint-Nicolas, Belgium, he 
prepared for his theological studies at the Amer- 
ican College in Louvain. Ordained priest, June 
15, 1878, he accepted the call of Bishop Thomas 
F. Hendricken (1827-86) to Providence, R. I,, 
where he served as a curate in the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul. Six years later, he became 
rector of St. Anne's Church at Cranston, R. I., 
from which he was soon recalled to the rector- 
ship of the cathedral and chancellorship of the 
diocese. In the latter capacity he largely inspired 
the erection of St. Joseph’s Hospital in 1892. A 
thorough student and an exceptional linguist, he 
found time to publish The Life of Martin Luther 
(1883), The Eve of the Reformation (1885), 
More about the Huguenots (1886), and Ger- 
many's Debt to Ireland (1889). While not 
learned works, they evidenced wide reading on 
the part of the author, as well as a scientific spirit 
of toleration. In 1895 was appointed vice- 
rector of the American College in Louvain, 
where he was honored by the Belgian hierarchy 
with election in 1898 to the chair of moral the- 
ology in the University of Louvain. During his 
tenure he wrote or compiled solid volumes, Pas- 
toral Theology (1896), and Historiographia 
Ecclesiastica (1897). 1899 he returned to 

Providence as superior of the diocesan aposto- 
late, which included the direction of missions to 
non-Catholics, and in 1901 became pastor of St. 
Edward’s Church as well. 

Recognized as a spiritual priest and as a capa- 
ble administrator who could handle racial ques- 
tions intelligently and sympathetically, on Mar. 
12, 1904, he was named by Pope Pius X as bish- 
op of the newly created diocese of Fall River, 
which had over a hundred priests, of whom fifty 
were attending French, Polish, Italian, and 
Portuguese parishes. Consecrated on May i, 
1904, by Bishop Matthew Harkins of Providence 
(1845-1921), whom he had served so whole- 
heartedly, he began a brief episcopate. In 1907 
he underwent an unsuccessful operation at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn., on the eve 
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of which he gave orders for a simple and inex- 
pensive funeral such as became an impoverished 
scholar. His later publications, aside from arti- 
cles in the American Ecclesiastical Review (later 
the Ecclesiastical Review) and thoughtful pas- 
toral letters on Christian Marriage and Chris- 
tian Education (1907), included a handy Busi- 
ness Guide for Priests (1899), The Devil: Who 
He Is and What He Is (1900), Spiritual Pepper 
and Salt (1902), an apologetic treatise for mis- 
sionaries, Socialism and Christianity (1905), 
Medulla Fundamentalis Theologiae M oralis 
(1907), and The Holy Hour of Adoration 
(1907). 

[Jour. American-Irish Hist. Soc., vol. VII (1907); 
Cath. Encyc., vol. V (1909), p. 771 ; ann. official Cath. 
directories ; F. J. Bradley and M. V. McCarthy, A 
Brief Hist, of the Diocese of Fall River (1931) ; sketch 
by Joseph Stang, Pastoral-blatt (St. Louis), Jan. 1920; 
obituary in Boston Post, Feb. 3, 1907.] R. J.P. 

STANLEY, ALBERT AUGUSTUS (May 
25, 1851-May 19, 1932), educator, conductor, 
and composer, was born in Manville, R. I., the 
younger of two sons of Dr. George Washington 
and Augusta Adaline (Jefferds) Stanley. He 
was the seventh in line of descent from Mat- 
thew Stanley, founder of the second immigration 
of Stanleys from England and first mentioned 
in Lynn, Mass., in 1646. In 1856 his parents 
moved to Slatersville, R. L, where the father 
practised medicine for over thirty years and 
the son obtained his only formal schooling. 
As a child he exhibited unusual musical ability, 
doubtless inherited from his mother, who was 
fond of music and possessed a fine contralto 
voice. Fie early manifested a decided preference 
for the organ; at fourteen he became organist 
of the Congregational church in Slatersville, 
and at seventeen organist of the Church of the 
Mediator in Providence. Going to Germany in 
1871, he studied at the Leipzig conservatory un- 
der Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel (piano), Benja- 
min Robert Papperitz (organ), Ernst Friedrich 
Richter (theory), Carl Heinrich Reinecke, and 
Oscar Paul. His scholarship was so excellent 
that during his last year he assisted Richter in 
the theory classes and was substitute organist 
at the Nikolai-Kirche. Upon his graduation in 
ke returned to America, taught one year 
at Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, Ohio, and 
then went to Providence as organist of Grace 
Church (1876-88). In 1888 he was called to 
fill the chair of music at the University of Mich- 
igan, a position he retained till his death, becom- 
ing emeritus professor in 1921. A man of bound- 
less energy, he displayed great ability for organ- 
ization, combined with a contagious enthusiasm 
for whatever he had in hand. He welded to-. 
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gather the various university and local musical 
activities, reorganized the earlier Ann Arbor 
School of Music as the University School of 
Music with well-rounded courses of study and a 
larger faculty, and in 1894 established the Ann 
Arbor May Festival. This annual music festi- 
val, which greatly broadened the cultural influ- 
ence of the music department, under his ener- 
getic development (he was conductor until 1921) 
became one of the most influential of its kind. 
He was also conductor of the Choral Union 
(1888-1921), which from 1893 on maintained 
an average membership of about three hundred. 
He took an active interest in association work 
as well. He was secretary, treasurer, and in 
1886 president of the Music Teachers' National 
Association, president of the Michigan Music 
Teachers Association, one of the founders of 
the American College of Musicians ( 1884) and 
of the American Guild of Org*anists (1896); 
president of the American Section of the Inter- 
nationale Musikgesellschaft (1906-12), repre- 
senting America at several important European 
musical congresses; and honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Musical Association (Great Britain). 

In his earlier years he was a brilliant organ- 
ist, but he gradually abandoned this field for the 
more urgent activities of university life. His 
more important compositions include a sym- 
phony '‘The Soul's Awakening"; a symphonic 
poem, "Attis"; a choral work, “Chorus Tri- 
umphalis" ; and three works for chorus and or- 
chestra, “A Psalm of Victory" (1906), “Fair 
Land of Freedom" (1919), and “Laus Deo." 
For various academic performances in Ann Ar- 
bor he wrote incidental music, employing ancient 
modes and suggesting ancient instrumentation, 
to Percy Mackaye's Sappho and Phaon (first 
performed with Stanley's music, 1907) > Euri- 
pides' Alcestis (1912) and Iphigenia among the 
Taurians (1917), and Plautus' Menaechmi 
(1916). The last four, with elaborate annota- 
tions, were published as Greek Themes in Mod- 
ern Musical Settings (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. XV, 1924). 
His love for details found expression in a schol- 
arly and exhaustive Catalogue of the Stearns 
Collection of Musical Instruments (1918), a 
collection presented to the university in 1898. 
On Dec. 27, 1875, married Emma F. Bullock, 
of Randolph, Mass., who died July 9, 1911. 
Their only child, Elsa, died May 14, 1910. His 
second wife was Dorothea Oestreicher of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., whom he married Dec. i, 1921. 
He died in Ann Arbor, survived by his wife. 

[Who*s Who in America, 1932-33 I Grove's Diet, of 
Music and Musicians : Am. Supp. (rev. ed., 1930) ; 
C. A. Sink, in Mich. Alumnus^ June 4. 1932; obituary 
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in Detroit News, May 19, 1932; Stanley’s memoirs, in 
MS., in the School of Music of the Univ. of Mich.; 
information about ancestry from Stanley’s widow.] 

R.G.C. 

STANLEY, ANN LEE [See Lee, Ann, 1736- 
1784]. 

STANLEY, DAVID SLOANE (June i, 
1828-Mar. 13, 1902), soldier, was born at Cedar 
Valley, Ohio, the son of John Bratton and Sarah 
(Peterson) Stanley, and a descendant of Thom- 
as Stanley who came to Massachusetts from 
England in 1634. David was educated in a log 
school house until he was fourteen years old, 
when he was apprenticed to study medicine. In 
1848 he entered the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, N. Y., graduating in 1852 
as second lieutenant of dragoons. His first as- 
signments were in Texas and California. On 
Apr. 2, 1857, he married Anna Maria, daughter 
of J. J. B. Wright, an army surgeon. In 1856 
he was active in the Kansas disturbances, and 
the next year in operations against Cheyenne 
Indians. 

The commencement of the Civil War found 
him a captain of cavalry at Fort Smith, Ark. 
He was offered the colonelcy of an Arkansas 
regiment in the Confederate service, but de- 
clined and in May 1861 escaped from Southern 
territory by a hazardous march to Kansas. Lat- 
er in the same year he served in the Missouri 
campaign, receiving and accepting a commis- 
sion as brigadier-general of volunteers in Octo- 
ber 1861. In November he broke his leg and was 
forced to quit the field. The following spring 
he took a prominent part in the battles of New 
Madrid and Island No. 10. He next partici- 
pated in the capture of Corinth, Miss. When the 
Confederates attempted to retake that city in 
October, Stanley counter-attacked at the head 
of his troops, and drove the enemy back. For 
this victory, he was given command of a cavalry 
division in Tennessee, becoming a major-gen- 
eral in April 1863, his commission being dated 
Nov. 29, 1862. He ably seconded the campaigns 
of Rosecrans during 1863. At the end of that 
year, he was assigned to the ist Division, IV 
Corps, guarding communications. In 1864 he 
took part in Sherman's Atlanta operations, be- 
ing particularly commended for gallant conduct 
at Resaca, Ga. On July 27 he succeeded to the 
command of the IV Corps, and in September 
was wounded at Jonesboro, Ga. Although criti- 
cized by Sherman (see B. H. Liddell Hart, 
Sherman, 1930, p. 301), Stanley led his troops 
with vigor. In November 1864 his corps ar- 
rived at Pulaski, Tenn., just in time to save 
Thomas' army from the advance of Hood. Fall- 
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mg back, Stanley next fought the battle of 
Spring Hill, enabling the balance of the army 
to retreat north. On Nov. 30, Thomas was heav- 
ily attacked by Hood at Franklin, Tenn. Once 
again Stanley personally led a counter-attack, 
restoring the battle to the Federals. He was 
painfully wounded and his active career in the 
Civil War came to an end. 

In June 1865 Stanley’s IV Corps was sent to 
Texas to support diplomatic representations 
against French interference in Mexico. In 
February 1866 Stanley was mustered out of the 
volunteer service as a major-general, and on 
July 28, 1866, became colonel, 22nd Infantry, 
in the Regular Army. He was now sent to the 
Indian frontier. In 1873 he led the expedition 
into the Yellowstone area (see his Report on the 
Yellotmtone Exp edition ^ 1874), and between 
1879 1S82 he settled several Indian disturb- 

ances in Texas. On Mar. 24, 1884, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general, United 
States Army, and subsequently commanded in 
Texas until he retired, June i, 1892. He was 
governor of the Soldiers^ Home, Washington, 
from Sept. 13, 1893 to Apr. 15, 1898, and there- 
after lived in Washington until his death. 

His great service was his thirty-four years 
spent in the opening of the West. He was a mas- 
ter in handling Indians. He possessed the es- 
teem of his associates, but was disliked by some 
on account of his deep prejudices, which his 
kindly appearance failed sometimes to conceal. 
He contributed an article to Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War (vol. II, 1888), edited by 
R. U. Johnson and C. C. Buel, and an incomplete 
autobiography, Personal Memoirs of Major- 
General D. S, Stanley, U. S. A., was published 
in 19x7. liis wife died in 1895, ^xid of seven 
children four daughters and a son survived him. 

[War of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army); 
G. W, Culmm, Biog. Reg, Officers and Grads, XJ, S. Mil. 
Acad. (xBgi) ; I. P. Warren, The Stanley Families of 
America (1887); Who's Who in America, igoi-02; 
Evening Star (Washington), Mar. 13. 1902; Wash- 
ington Post, Mar. 14, tgoa; family information from 
Stanley's son, Col, D. S. Stanley.] C. H.L 

STANLEY, FRANCIS EDGAR (June i, 
1849-July 31, 1918), inventor, manufacturer, 
was born in Kingfield, Me., the son of Solomon 
and Apphia (French) Stanley. His father was 
a teacher and a farmer, a descendant of Mat- 
thew Stanley who emigrated from England to 
Lynn, Mass., about 1646. Stanley attended pub- 
lic school in Kingfield and graduated in 1871 
from the Farmington State Normal and Train- 
ing School. For a number of years he taught 
school in various towns in Maine; at the same 
time, having a talent for crayon portraiture, he 
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built up a portrait business. In 1874 the de- 
mands of this work led him to give up teaching, 
and he removed to Lewiston, Me., where he be- 
lieved a larger opportunity lay. In the course 
of the succeeding nine years, which were suc- 
cessful ones, he added photography to his busi- 
ness and became one of the leading porti'ait 
photographers of New England. Having begun 
about 1883 to experiment with photographic 
dry plates, he devised a formula for a dry-plate 
firm which seemed to have such possibilities that 
in partnership with his twin brother, Freelan 
O. Stanley, he organized the Stanley Dry Plate 
Company and established a manufactory in 
Lewiston. Their products, which were of very 
good quality, soon came into general use in the 
United States and foreign countries, and in 1890 
the Stanleys established a new plant at Newton, 
Mass., where better railroad facilities were to 
be had. In 1905, the brothers sold their business 
to the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Meanwhile Francis had become interested in 
steam automobiles, and early in 1897 ])egan a 
series of experiments which resulted in the pro- 
duction by the brothers in that year of the first 
steam motor car to be successfully operated in 
New Engdand. For this he designed a very effi- 
cient high-pressure steam boiler, ligdit in weight 
and yet with ample storage capacity. This he 
combined with a new design of light weight, 
reversing, two-cylindcr steam engine, and pro- 
duced a very successful steam automobile. Hav- 
ing organized a company to manufacture their 
machine, the brothers in 1898 began the con- 
struction of one hundred cars, all with stand- 
ard parts, but before completing them they sold 
the entire business, ixiduding the patents, to 
John Brisbane Walker of New York, who sub- 
sequently organized the Mobile Company of 
America and was intei'csted in tlxe establishment 
of the Locomobile Company of America. In 
1902, however, the Stanley brothers repurchased 
their original patent.s from the LcKomohile Com- 
pany and organized the Stanley Motor Carriage 
Company, with Francis as president, and con- 
tinued to conduct the affairs of the company 
until their retirement in 1917. In the last years 
of his life Francis Stanley was engaged in de- 
veloping a '^unit steam engine” to be applied to 
the running of individual steam cars on inter- 
urban railroad lines. With his brother he also 
invented a process for manufacturing illuminat- 
from gasoline. As an avocation he gave 
much attention to the theory and practical sci- 
ence of violin construction. He was an ardent 
student of economics, and was a member of eco- 
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nomic associations and clubs, as well as of lit- 
erary clubs. A collection of his addresses and 
essays presented to these organizations during 
his life was privately printed after his death un- 
der the title Theories Worth Having (1919). 
He married Augusta May Walker, daughter of 
William Walker of New Portland, Me., on Jan. 

I, 1870, and at the time of his death, which oc- 
curred as the result of an automobile accident, 
was survived by his widow and three children. 

[E. S. Stackpoole. Bist, of Winthrop, Mass., with 
Geneal. Notes (1925) ; bio/?, sketch in F. E.^ Stanley, 
I'hcories Worth Having^ (1919); Automobile Trade 
Joiir., Dec. i, 1924; obititary in Boston Transcript, 
Aug. X, 1918; Patent Office recoi'ds.] C. W. M ^n. 

STANLEY, HENRY MORTON ’(i 84 i~May 
10, 1904), explorer, wa.s born at Denbigh, 
Wales, tlie son of a small farmer named Row- 
lands, who <lied soon after the boy’s birth. His 
motlier’s maiden name was Parry. Until his 
adoption in America in 1859, he was known as 
John Rowlands. The confusion about the date 
of his birth, taken into consideration with the 
marked heartlessness of his mother and uncles 
toward him, has led some students of his history 
to suspect that he was illegitimate. Pie lived 
with his mother’s father till the latter died in 
1847; with him, d(‘parted the last vestige of 
humane treatmoTit the child was to know. One 
day the son of the family with whom his uncles 
boarded him told him he would be taken on a 
journey to visit his Aunt Mary, whom he had 
never seen (Autobiography, p. 10). Pie set out 
happily and was dedighted to sec the imposing 
house where tlie cart finally stopped. He ran in 
looking for his aunt, to meet with mockery and 
taunts. The building was St. Asaph Union 
Workhouse. John now came under the disci- 
pline of the hoys’ schoolmaster, James Francis, 
a fanatically brutal man who ended his own days 
in a madhouse. Stanley has related briefly and 
movingly how he and a comrade stole into the 
room where a hoy, who had been popular with 
all liis companions, lay dead, and how one of 
them, presumably himself, turned down the sheet 
and saw the marks of the blows which had caused 
his death (Ibid., p. 22). His treatment by his 
family and the years of horror at St. Asaph 
are described intimately and with much de- 
tail in his Autobiography, which was written, 
as he indicates, out of a desire to make his na- 
ture and character comprehensible to the world 
which knew him in the day of his fame. At St. 
Asaph his only comforter was the God revealed 
to him in his Bible as the Divine Father and the 
friend of the helpless. Out of his experiences 
with the scriptures and with prayer grew the 
faith in God at hand and not afar off” which 
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so strongly influenced him in later years, and 
which infuses his narratives of his great ex- 
ploits and some of his letters. 

He was about fifteen years old when, one day, 
he turned on the brutal master and, to his own 
astonishment, worsted him in the bout. Seeing 
the tyrant laid low by his prowess brought a 
rush of conflicting emotions on the boy: fears 
for his life mingled with the sudden proud 
knowledge that he had had the courage to rebel 
and the muscular strength to conquer. He ran 
away from the workhouse in May 1856 and at 
last, tired and hungry, reached the house of his 
paternal grandfather, a well-to-do farmer, who 
callously showed him the door. He found refuge 
with a cousin, a schoolmaster at Brynford, who 
needed the help of a pupil-teacher, for which 
post Stanley’s earnest application to study, while 
at St. Asaph, had qualified him. The same curi- 
ous family resentment was evident here, too, and 
a year later he was sent to an uncle in Liverpool. 
This relative was not unkind but he was very 
poor. Stanley worked first for a haberdasher 
and then for a butcher, but he saw no prospect of 
advance in Liverpool so he shipped as cabin boy 
on a vessel bound for Louisiana in 1859. He 
found work in New Orleans with a merchant 
named Henry Morton Stanley, who became 
deeply interested in him, and presently adopted 
him rather informally and gave him his name 
(December 1859, Autobiography, p. 120). In 
the fall of i860 he was sent to a country store in 
Arkansas to begin his experience as a mer- 
chant. Meanwhile, the elder Stanley went to 
Cuba on business and died there in 1861, He 
had made no legal provision for his adopted 
son, who did not even know of his death until 
some years later. 

In 1861 Stanley enlisted in the Dixie Grays, 
and in April 1862 was taken prisoner at the bat- 
tle of Shiloh. He has written a vivid descrip- 
tion of the hardships endured by those Confed- 
erate prisoners, who did not die under them, at 
Camp Douglas, Chicago. After two months’ ex- 
perience of them, he enrolled in the Federal ar- 
tillery but his physical condition was so bad as 
to render him useless, and he was discharged 
within the month. He worked his way back to 
England and sought out his mother, who showed 
him plainly that, like the rest of his relatives, 
she wanted nothing to do with him. He returned 
to America in 1863, enlisted in the United States 
Navy the next year and was present at the attack 
on Fort Fisher, N. C. 

Given the talent for narration and descrip- 
tion, the habit of close observation and the 
thoughtful mind, it was natural that Stanley 
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should turn to journcalism, after the war, at a 
time when so much American territory, and vSO 
many colorful phases of American life, were 
still undiscovered literary material. He crossed 
the plains to Salt Lake City, Denver, and other 
western parts, sending to various newspapers 
accounts of his journeys which were eagerly 
read by the public. Apparently there was a ca- 
reer for him as a press correspondent. In 1866 
he was in Asia Minor ; the next year the Weekly 
Missouri Democrat of St. Louis sent him with 
General Hancockhs army agaiiiwSt the Indians 
and his reports of this expedition brought him a 
commission from the Nezi/ York Herald to ac- 
company the British forces against the Emperor 
Theodore of Abyssinia in 1868. Stanley distin- 
guished himself by sending through the first ac- 
count of the fall of Magdala. This was, in news- 
paper parlance, a brilliant ‘‘scoop’' for the Hcr- 
ald. The younger James Gordon Bennett, 1841- 
1918 [q.v.], took note of the young journalist 
and commissioned him to travel wherever mat- 
ters of dramatic interest seemed to be looming 
and to report on them for the Herald. In 1868 
Stanley went to Crete, then in rel)ellion, and 
later to Spain, where he reported the state of 
affairs following on Isabella’s flight and the Re- 
publican uprising (1869), 

In response to a wire he joined Bennett in 
Paris in October 1869, and was informed that 
his next task would be to lead an expedition into 
the heart of Africa to find David LivingvStone 
(Autobiography, p, 245), There had been agi- 
tation in Great Britain for some time over the 
probable fate of the Scotch missionary, and the 
general belief now was that he had perished. 
Bennett may have shared this opinion, while 
still seeing the expedition as spectacular public- 
ity for the Herald, for he gave Stanley other as- 
signments which delayed him en route so that 
he did not reach Zanzibar till Jan. 6, 1871. 
Newspaper enterprise of this sort was new to 
England: it roused a storm of fury which was 
to break later about Stanley’s head. The Royal 
Geographical Society was inspired to take up the 
search for Livingstone, subscriptions poured in, 
and an expedition was launched. Meanwhile, 
Stanley had seen the opening of the Suez Canal, 
visited Philae, Jerusalem, Constantinople, and 
the scenes of the Crimean War, had traversed 
the Caucasus and crossed Persia to the sea at 
Abu-Shehr, sailed thence to Bombay, and from 
Bombay to Africa. On Mar. 21 he set off for 
the interior. In this wild land, wholly strange 
to him, he was to go through hardships and per- 
ils for which his past experiences had little pre- 
pared him, and which would test his full equip- 
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raent of intelligence and moral force. But, in 
due course, he raised hi.s hdiuct to a frail, gray- 
haired, while man in the native village of Ujiji, 
and spoke the greeting which has passed into 
the history of humor, as well as of exploration : 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” The meeting oc- 
curred on Nov. K). Livingstone’s report of it is 
less restrained: ‘T am not of a demonstrative 
turn ; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are usually 
reputed to be, but this disinterested kindness of 
Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried into effect by Mr. 
Stanley, was simply overwhelming. . . . Mr. 
Stanley lias done his part with untiring energy ; 
good jiulgnicnt in the teeth of very serious ob- 
stacles” (The Last Journals of David Living'- 
stone, 1874, vol. If, 156). Stanley had brought 
a tent and other comforts and necessaries for 
Livingstone, as well as a supply of t fading goods. 
In company with Livingstone he explored the 
northern shore of Lake Tanganyika, wlnn-e llu' 
discovery was made that the river Rnsi/.i llowt'd 
into, not out of, the lake and therefore, was not 
one of the Nile’s headwaters. The discovery was 
of great importance at that linm when the pro!)- 
lem of the sources of the Nile was nppennost in 
the minds of geographers. 

In 1872 Stanley was back in London, bearing 
Livingstone’s journals and letters to his chil- 
dren and friends. In that year he ptihlishccl his 
account of the adventure, Horn / Found f/iving- 
stone. In the meantime the English expedition 
had come to nothing. The fury of resentment 
which burst upon the young explorer, from cer- 
tain quarters, is difficult to understand, however 
much American newspaper methods may have 
been disliked l)y conservative Englishmen of that 
period. It was loudly asserted that Stanley was 
a cheat and his story a lie, that he liad not found 
LivingvStone, that he had not made the journey 
to Ujiji, which was a feat not possible of achieve- 
ment by a young man of his total inexperience 
in Africa; as to Livingston’s journals and let- 
ters, Stanley had forged tliem. Investigation 
brought to light thCvSe shocking fact.s as proofs of 
his fraudulence: hivS name was not Stanley, it 
was John Rowlands, and he was a ‘Vorkhoinse 
brat” from Wales. However, Livingstone’s vson 
verified his father’s handwriting in the journals, 
the lettefvS were declared genuine by himself and 
by friends who had received them ; and Queen 
Victoria sent Stanley her thanks for the great 
service he had rendered, and a gold snuff box 
set with brilliants. 

Later in the year Stanley lectured successfully 
in the United States ; and in 1873 the Herald sent 
him as special correspondent with the army of 
Viscount Wolseley, on the Ashanti campaign. 
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Lie was at the island of St. Vincent, Cape Verde 
Islands, on his way home next year when he 
heard of Livini^stnnc\s death. Stanley went on 
to I£n.i>-land and so«e:ht sympathy and support 
for plans, which he had been formnlatin.c;’, to 
carry on Idviipi^'stonc’s work against slavery and 
to settle geographical problems which his death 
had left unsolved. The latter were uppermost in 
his mitid. John Hanning Speke, discoverer of 
Victoria Nyanza, the second largest lake in the 
world, believed rigidly that he had discovered 
the source of the Nile hut Ids conclusions were 
not yet cnusidoretl fuial hy geographers. He had 
not explored Victoria’s shores, hence the point 
was still unsettled whether this was one vast 
body of watt'f, or one of a group of lakes. Fur- 
thermore, tluu-e was Livitigstnne’s belief that the 
Luahaha, or Congo, was the upper Nile. Such an 
expedition nH|tdred a good deal of money to back 
it, as well as a spirit that was not looking chiefly 
to journalistic profits, since its purposes were 
purely scitmtific. Stanley discussed his project 
with Sir Fdwiu Antold. the poet, then a writer 
on the staff tif the London Daily Telegraph, a 
man keenly interested in Africa. Arnold’s in- 
terest, happily for Stanley, was shared hy his 
chief, Edward Levy (later I wvy- Lawson and 
Lord Burnham), editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
who persuadi^d liemiett to join him in raising 
funds for an Anglo-American exploring expedi- 
tion in Africa, under Stanley’s command. 

Stanley sailed for Africa in October of that 
same year, 1874, not to rtdurn until the fall of 
1877, after a journey which was outstanding in 
its discovtudes, and was to prove momentous in 
its commercial and political results. In short, on 
this exploration Stanley had accomplished more 
than had any other single expedition in Africa. 
From Jan. 17, 1875, to Apr. 7, 1876, he had been 
engaged in tracing tlie extreme southern sources 
of the Nile from tlie marshy plains and uplands, 
where they rise, down to the immense reservoir 
of Victoria Nyanza. He had circumnavigated 
Victoria’s entire expanse, explored its hays and 
crec‘ks by boat and, on foot, had traveled hun- 
dreds of miles along its northern shore, discov- 
ered Albert Edward Nyanxa, and also explored 
the territory between Victoria and Edward. By 
proving that mighty Victoria was one single 
lake and not five, he insured to Speke, its dis- 
coverer, ^^the full glory of having discovered the 
largest inland sea on the continent of Africa” 
(Through the Dark Continent, 1878, vol 1 , 482). 

After his exploration of the Nile’s headwaters, 
Stanley made as complete a survey of Lake 
Tanganyika and then turned his attention to 
the Congo. From Zanzibar he reached the Con- 
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go at Nyangwe, the place of Livingstone’s death, 
and there launched upon the unknown stream of 
the second largest river in the world. He forced 
his way through the territory where Arab hos- 
tility had turned Livingstone back, and followed 
the long course of the^river to its sea mouth at 
Boma, where he arrived in August 1877. The 
journey was one of terrible hardship owing to 
natural obstacles, fever, and unfriendly natives. 
Stanley’s three white companions died in 
the jungle; his own powerful constitution was 
sapped, his face lined, and his hair nearly white, 
when he again reached civilization. The next 
year, 1878, he published Through ihc Dark Con- 
Imcnt (2 vols.). His talent for the apt phrase 
gave Africa what amounted to a new name, for 
“Dark Continent” caught the imagination of sci- 
entists as well as of press writers and the gen- 
eral public. While the solution of geographical 
problems was of immense value, Stanley’s jour- 
ney resulted significantly in other ways. From 
Uganda he sent letters to England emphasizing 
the importance of sending missionaries to the 
court of Mtesa ; and the immediate response was 
the first step in bringing the territory of the 
Nile's headwaters under British protection. 
During his stay with Livingstone, Stanley had 
adopted the missionary’s recent conviction, 
namely, that it was impracticable to Christianize 
natives who were utterly at the mercy of the 
Arab slave traders, and never free from fear of 
raids. Protection in some form must be estab- 
lished first, and the cruel trade abolished, before 
the gospel could be preached. Also the new re- 
gion which Stanley had traversed held immense 
commercial possibilities in its rubber and ivory ; 
to open it up to commerce and civilization need- 
ed only swift-moving and stubborn enterprise. 
It was the American Stanley, the man who had 
seen the wheel-ruts of pioneer wagons on the 
western prairie and young sturdy towms on the 
recent Indian battle-grounds, who looked at the 
Congo region and saw nothing there to daunt 
determined men thoroughly equipped ‘with the 
means and methods of civilization. 

His news reached Europe ahead of him, and 
Leopold II of Belgium caught the vision, in its 
commercial hues at least; his commissioners 
were at Marseilles when Stanley’s ship docked, 
with proposals that he return to the Congo in 
Belgian employ. Stanley refused and continued 
his journey home. He was worn out and needed 
to recuperate and also he wished Great Britain, 
not some other power, to make use of his dis- 
coveries. To his great disappointment British 
interest was not aroused. In November 1878, at 
Leopold’s repeated request, Stanley went to 
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Brussels and agreed to lead an expedition for 

study of the region which he had discovered. He 
arrived on the river in August 1879. He remained 
for five years and established twenty-two sta- 
tions on the Congo and its tributaries, put four 
small steamers on the upper river, and built a 
road past the long cataract of Stanley Falls. The 
natives, watching the arduous work of road- 
building go forward under the inflexible will of 
the white man, gave him a name meaning the 
strong one, the rock-breaker — '‘Bula Matari."' 
It is carved on the rough stone pillar which 
marks his grave. On the basis of Stanley's work 
the Congo Free State was formed. In 1885 
Stanley published his book, The Congo and the 
Founding of Its Free State (2 vols.). During 
the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, which dealt 
with African affairs, he acted as technical ad- 
viser to the American delegates. He lectured in 
several German cities, where he found the peo- 
ple much more interested in Africa than were 
the English, who remained curiously indifferent 
to the vast interests at stake — or, perhaps, blind- 
ly and stubbornly resentful against the '^Ameri- 
can journalist,” still an American citizen, who 
trod on their traditions of good form and mod- 
esty and always finished successfully whatever 
enormous task he set himself. He was "Bula 
Matari” in a symbolic sense long before a group 
of wondering blacks so christened the first road- 
builder in their forest. 

In 1887 Stanley sailed for Africa again on a 
three-fold mission. He was to further plans for 
the establishment of a British protectorate in 
East Equatorial Africa; to give help to the 
Congo Free State, which was seriously menaced 
by Tippu Tib and his Arab tribesmen from Zan- 
zibar; and to proceed to the relief of Emin 
Pasha, governor of the Equatorial Province of 
Egypt, who was cut off after the fall of Khar- 
toum (1885) by the fanatical force of the Mahdi. 
As to its outlined purposes, the expedition 
proved somewhat abortive. Seeing the strength 
of the wily Tippu Tib, Stanley resorted to the 
bold expedient of creating him governor of Stan- 
ley Falls station for the Congo Free State and 
then arranged with him for carriers on the march 
to relieve Emin, who, as it turned out, did not 
wish to be relieved, nor to abandon his province, 
and who felt that Stanley's arrival had caused 
him to lose face with his people. In achieving 
this unsatisfactory result Stanley crossed the 
densest area of the Ituri, or Great Congo, Forest 
three times. The expedition crawled at a snail's 
pace, covering only three or four hundred yards 
in an hour, among densely packed trees which 
rose a hundred and fifty feet with interlaced 
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branches hung with vines that shut out the 
sun's rays. Underbrush twice a man’s height 
clogged the path, which lay over swampy ground, 
the breeding place of innumerable insects and of 
fever. Stanley nearly died of fever himself and 
he brought out of the forest only a third of the 
men he took in with him. This adventure, with 
descriptions of the forest and its animal life, as 
well as both vivid and valuable ethnological data 
regarding the Pigmy tribes, forms the content of 
In Darkest Africa (2 vols.), which was pub- 
lished in 1890 in six languages. On his way from 
the vast shadow where so many of his men had 
met death Stanley discovered the Riiwenzori or 
"Mountains of the Moon.” He also traced the 
Semliki River to its source in Albert Edward 
Nyanza. 

He was greeted warmly in England. Among 
numerous honors he received tlie degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford and of LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge and from Edinburgh. He was then about 
fifty years of age. On July 12, 1890, he married 
Dorothy, second daughter of Charles Tennant, 
at one time member of Parliament from St. 
Albans. He spent two years Icciuring in Aus- 
ti*alia and New Zealand and in America, where 
he revisited the scenes of his youth. His roving 
career had been a long one and his African jour- 
neys had taken toll of his vitality, but liis mind 
was as restless and eager as ever. Chieily to pro- 
vide an outlet for his mental energies, his wife 
persuaded him to run for Parliament as the Lib- 
eral-Unionist candidate for North Lambeth in 
1892, after his renaturalization a.s a British sub- 
ject in 1892 ; he was defeated by a small majority. 
In the next election, 1895, was successful; but 
representing an English constituency failed to 
interest the former Congo State builder, and he 
did not campaign again in 1900. The year of his 
election he published My Early Travels and Ad- 
ventures in America and Asia (2 vols., 1895). 
In 1897 Stanley went on his last journey to 
Africa, as the guest of the British South Africa 
Company, to speak at the opening of the railway 
from the Cape to Bulawayo, Tn his last volume, 
Through South Africa ( 1898), he described his 
tour to the Victoria I'alls of the Zamljezi, and 
enriched the gallery of vivid portraits which his 
books present with a lifelike and penetrating 
study of Paul Kruger. In 1899 "was made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. His health was 
failing and he retired to his small country estate 
called "Furze Hill,” near Pirbright. He died on 
May 10, 1904, at his London house in Richmond 
Terrace, Wliitehall, after a paralytic stroke. 
Services for Mm were held in Westminster Ab- 
bey, although the Dean refused him a resting 
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place there. He was buried at Pirbright. He left 
one son, Denzil, apparently adopted. Three years 
later his widow married Henry Curtis, F.R.C.S. 

The extent of his geographical discoveries 
alone places Stanley’s name first among African 
explorers, even when one considers the great 
contribution made by Livingstone during his 
many years in Africa. In addition to his quali- 
ties as an explorer, Stanley possessed the vision 
and organizing ability of the true pioneer build- 
er. He believed wholly in the superiority of his 
race and civilization; and, as organizer of the 
Congo Free State (Belgian Congo), never 
doubted that he was bringing good to the na- 
tives. He saw himself pushing on Livingstone’s 
work and adding to it the benefits of a vast com- 
merce. As a westerner he looked at the Congo 
and, as a westerner, he sped on to the tasks of 
Bula Matari in Leopold’s employ when the Brit- 
ish rejected tlie empire in embryo which he of- 
fered them. His disappointment over later de- 
velopments in the Congo is suggested by his 
phrase, ^‘a moral malaria.” Moral force was 
strong in him. It was rooted deeply in his faith 
in Go<l; and, in resisting the common vices to 
which he was early subjected, it was aided by 
his innate fastidiousness. In his teens he thought 
drunkenness and licentiousness both repulsive 
and stupid, and he never changed this opinion. 
His strong will was invoked not only to over- 
come external obstacles but, less happily, to sup- 
press his naturally affectionate and trusting tem- 
perament and all desire for affection from others. 
Though he had to fight his way through hostile 
regions, at times, in Africa, he was generally 
successful in winning the friendship of the na- 
tives. But in civilized countries he had no tact 
Self-schooled to live without illusions and emo- 
tional expression, he never understood the of- 
fended clamor aroused by his criticisms of the 
methods of other men in Africa who had per- 
ished and become heroes. Fie himself did not 
think tliat mistakes detracted from these men’s 
personal nobility, and he believed that their er- 
rors should be seen and avoided by their suc- 
cessors; but the public called him a brute. To 
say that he was egotistical and ambitious is to 
state the obvious: his loneliness made him in- 
trospective and self-absorbed; and his energy 
and pride drove him on to win a fame that should 
wipe Out the stigma of his despised origin. His 
total lack of humor possibly has been over- 
stressed; it is a question whether humor de- 
velops later in any one whose youth has been 
without laughter. Three tragic episodes of his 
younger life were continuously with him: the 
day he entered St. Asaph’s, his mother’s cold 
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dismissal of him years later when he sought her 
out, and the treatment he received in England 
on his return from finding Livingstone. Harsh 
and narrow in his judgments of those who 
wronged him, he forgave nothing and his wounds 
were always fresh. A Welsh writer has said of 
his countrymen that they are ^'narrow, but dan- 
gerously deep,” and Stanley was Welsh. His 
unfinished Atitobiography, begun chiefly in the 
desire to make his character understood, shows 
him still bewildered by the chicaneries and cruel- 
ties he relates. He was preeminently the man 
of action, ever on the move from one exacting 
labor to another, yet there was a metaphysical 
cast to his mind that probed for answers beyond 
the actualities of his life and career. It may 
have shaped his last conscious thought. As the 
watchers by his bed heard Big Ben strike, Stan- 
ley opened his eyes and said, ^TIow strange ! — 
So that is time.” He died two hours afterwards. 

IThc Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley 
(1909), ed. by his wife, Dorothy Stanley; J. S. Keltie, 
ed., The Story of Emin's Rescue as Told in Sta 7 ilcy's 
Letters (1890) ; H. M. Stanley, My Dark Companions 
and Their Strange Stories (1893) ; H. M. Stanley, Slav- 
ery and the Slave Trade in Africa (1893) ; A. J. A. 
Symons, H. M. Stanley (1933) ; J. S. Keltie, “Stanley 
and the Map o£ Africa,” in Annual Report of . the 
Smithsonian Institution ... i 8 go (1891), first published 
in Contemporary Review, Jan. 1890 ; Ethel Jameson, 
ed,, The Story of the Rear Coluimi of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition (1891); W. G, Bartlelot, The Life 
of Edmund Musgrave Barttclot (1890) ; A. J. M. Jeph- 
son, Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator 
(1890) ; Jakob Wassermann, H, M. Stanley — Explorer 
(1932), iirst pub. in Germany (19355) and in the U. S. 
(1933) as Bula Matari; Herbert Ward, My Life with 
Stanley's Rear Guard (1891) ; J. R. Troup, With Stan- 
ley's Rear Column (1890) ; S. J. Low, in Diet, of Nat. 
Biography, 2 supp. (1912), vol. HI, with good bib- 
liographical note; obituary and account of funeral, 
Times (London), May 11, i8, 1904.] C.L. S. 

STANLEY, JOHN MIX (Jan. 17, 1814-Apr. 
10, 1872), painter of Indians, was born at Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. He was orphaned when he was 
fourteen and spent his boyhood in Naples and 
Buffalo, N. Y., as apprentice to a wagon maker. 
At twenty he went to Detroit, where he painted 
portraits and landscapes; by 1838-39, when he 
lived in Chicago and Galena, III, he had begun 
painting the Indians near Fort Snelling. After 
spending the next few years in New York City, 
Troy, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., he went in 1842 with Sumner Dickerman 
of Troy to Arkansas and New Mexico, sketch- 
ing and painting Indians and Indian scenes, and 
during the next ten or twelve years he traveled 
widely in the West, painting wherever he went. 
In June 1843, having gone with Pierce Mason 
Butler [qAj!] to a council with the chiefs of many 
Cherokee tribes, he made numerous sketches 
and paintings of the Cherokee chiefs, whose 
caprice and superstition made them at first 
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somewhat unwilling to serve as subjects. After 
spending part of 1845 in New Mexico, with 
Dickerman he exhibited eighty-three canvases 
in Cincinnati and Louisville in January 1846, 
but returned to the West in May 1846. He vis- 
ited Keokuk at his lodge, painted portraits of 
Sauk chiefs and of the wife of Black Hawk, and 
in the fall of 1846, at Santa Fe, joined the ex- 
pedition of Stephen Watts Kearny over- 

land to California. Less tlian a year later he was 
on his way from California to Oregon, which he 
reached by July. There he journeyed nearly a 
thousand miles on the Columbia River by canoe, 
made sketches of Mount Hood and of scenes on 
the river, and later painted two picture.s of 
Mount liood. From San Francisco, to which he 
returned, he took ship for New York, but stopped 
at Honolulu and remained there during most of 
1848. The portraits he painted at that time of 
King Kamchameha III and his queen hang in 
the government museum, ITonolulu, formerly 
the royal palace. 

In 1850 he exhibited about a hundred and fif- 
ty pictures at Troy and Albany, N. Y., and in 
1851 at New Haven and Hartford, Conn., and 
Washington, D. C. This collection, which is 
described by the painter as containing accurate 
portraits painted from life of ‘‘‘forty-three dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians, obtained at the cost, 
hazard, and inconvenience of a ten years’ tour 
through the South-western Prairies, New Mex- 
ico, California, and Oregon,” was deposited in 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1852. All but five 
of the pictures were destroyed by fire in 1865, 
but a full list (there seem to have been no ad- 
ditions) is given in the catalogue, Portraits of 
North American Indians, %mth Sketches of 
Scenery, etc,, Painted by /. M. Stanley, De- 
posited with the Smithsonian Institution, which 
appeared in 1852. In 1853, when he was appoint- 
ed artist of the expedition sent by the United 
States government to explore a route for the 
Pacific Railroad from St. Paul, Minn,, to Puget 
Sound, he was sent on a special mission to the 
Piegan Indians and brought back about thirty 
of their chiefs to a council with Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens [q.v.] at Fort Benton. He had taken 
with him a daguerreotype apparatus (probably 
the first taken up the Missouri River), and made 
both daguen*eotypes and paintings of the In- 
dians, much to their pleasure and admiration. 
After spending nine years, I854--63, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., he went to Buffalo for a year. 
There he began 'The Trial of Red Jacket,” a 
picture containing about a hundred figures, his 
most important work. He died in Detroit, Mich., 
of heart disease. His work was characterized 
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by such spirit, accuracy of observation, and at- 
tention to detail that the dCvStruction of the pic- 
tures in the Smith.sonian was an irreparable loss 
to students of history and ethnology. 

[D. I. Btislinell, Jr., in Ann. Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Jnstifntion, 1924, with por- 
trait, reproductions of Stanlcyjs paintinRs, and an ac- 
count of his life written by his sou ; Bertha L. Heil- 
bron, in Minn. Hist.: A Quart. Mag., June 1926; 
obituaries in Detroit Free Press, Apr, 11, and N. F. 
Times, Apt. 14, 1872.] R. P. T. 

STANLEY, WILLIAM (Nov. 22, 1858-May 
14, 1916), electrical engineer, inventor, was the 
son of William and Elizabeth Adtdaide (Par- 
sons) Stanley, and was horn in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where his father practised law. He was a de- 
scendant of John Stanley who arrived in Boston 
in 1634. He was educated in the schools of Great 
Barrington, under priv<ate tutors in Ifnglewood, 
N. J., which was his home during most of his 
boyhood, and at WilHston Academy, Ivisthamp- 
ton, Mass. At seventeen he entered Yale Col- 
lege with the class of i88r. The predaw classi- 
cal course, however, so irked him that he left in 
three months, went to New York, and obtained 
a job with a manufacturer of telegrai)hic appa- 
ratus. A while, later, with money borrowed from 
his father, he purchased a partnershii) in a 
nickel-plating business and for a little more than 
a year did a thriving busiticss. About 1880 he 
gave it up to become research assistant to Hiram 
Stevens Maxim in the United States 

Electric Lighting Company in New York. When 
the company purchased the Western Arc Light 
Company, he became assistant to Jildward Wes- 
ton and thus gained in two years an invaluable 
experience in both incandescent and arc clectric- 
ligliting. In 1882 he went to Boston to carry 
on experimental work for the Swan Electric 
Light Company. There he made his first inven- 
tion, a perfected method of exhausting incandes- 
cent lamp bulbs. A year later he returned to 
Englewood and established his own research 
laboratory, where for two years he engaged in 
experimental work on storage batteries, on the 
manufacture of incandescent lamps, and on other 
electrical problems, obtaining three patents in 
these fields. 

In 1885 he accepted the position of chief engi- 
neer of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company of Pitts 1 )urgh, Pa., contract- 
ing at the same time to undertake certain inves- 
tigations which were to be taken up as business 
enterprises by Westinghouse if successful. Dur- 
ing his first year he devised the multiple system 
of alternating current distribution together with 
its equipment (patent No. 37^,942 issued Nov. 
8, 1887), but Westinghouse refused to finance 
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its development until Stanley at his own expense 
had put the system into rcj>-ular commercial serv- 
ice in Great Ih'irrin,H‘lon, installing it in several 
stores. I'hereupon in the fall of 1886 Westing- 
house financed tlie installation of a similar plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1888 Stanley resigned his 
position of chief engineer, continuing, however, 
as a general consultant; in 1890 he severed this 
connection and estahlislied in Pittsfield, Mass., 
the Stanley Laboratory Company and the Stanley 
Fdectric Manufacturing Company in association 
with C. C. Chesney and J. F. Kelly. The part- 
ners together worked out the famous '‘S.K.C.^' 
system of long-distance transmission of alter- 
nating current from tlio inductor type of gen- 
erator, and in 1894 put into operation a plant 
in which they had instidleci et'iuipnicnt of their 
own manufacture to supply electric power to 
textile mills at Il'ousatonic and Great Barring- 
ton. In 1905, after directing the affairs of his 
company for eleven years, Stanley sold it to 
the General hdectric Company. Among his 
many inventions were condensers, two-phase 
motors, generators, and an alternating-current 
watt-hour meter muploying magnetic suspen- 
sion of its tuoving parts, the manufacture of 
which was undertaken by the Stanley Instru- 
ment Ccnujiany, established at Great Barrington 
in 1898. For his alternating-current system of 
long-distance transmission of electrical energy 
he was awarded the Edison Medal in 19x2 by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
of which he served as a vice-president from 1898 
to 1900. lie marrie<l Lila Courtney Wetmorc of 
Englewood on Dec. 22, 1884, and at the time of 
his (loath in Great Barrington was survived by 
his widow and nine children. 

fl. P. Warren, The Stanley Fannlks (1B87) ; Wham's 
Wlw in America, 1916-17; Harry Douglas, William 
Stanley, A Short Bio 0 , (1903)1 with a list of Stanley's 
patent.H ; Proc. Am, InstiMe Hlcctrlcal Jlntfinecrs, vol. 
XXXV (1916); niectrical Rev. and Western Elec- 
trician, May ato, 1916; obituary in Boston Transcript, 
May 15, 1916.] C.W.M — ^n. 

STANLY, EDWARD (July 13, xBro-July 12, 
1872), congressman, a native of New Bern, N. 
C., was the son of John Stanly, a Federalist lead- 
er and member of Congress, from whom he ac- 
quired the nationalistic opinions and intense 
hatred of the Democratic party which shaped his 
public life. liis mother was the daughter ^ of 
Martin Frank of Jones County. His education 
in the American Literary, Scientific, and Mili- 
tary Academy at Middletown, Conn., where he 
was a student from 1827 to 1829, tended to 
strengthen his Federalism. Having taken up the 
study of law, he was admitted to the bar in 1832 
and began practice in Beaufort County, N. C. 
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Soon thereafter he married a daughter of Dr. 
Hugh Jones of Plyde County. She died about 
1850, and some ten years later he married Cor- 
nelia, a sister of Joseph G. Baldwin [q.v.'], then 
an associate justice of the supreme court of Cali- 
fornia. 

Stanly was a successful lawyer, but his am- 
bitions were almost wholly political, and in 1837 
he was elected to Congress as a Whig. He served 
three terms, distinguishing himself by his elo- 
quence, his readiness in debate, and his numer- 
ous quarrels. His temper was passionate, and 
his sarcastic and unrestrained tongue spared 
neither friend nor foe. He became, as John 
Quincy Adams expressed it, “the terror of the 
Lucifer party” {Memoirs, vol. XI, 1876, p. 19). 
Several times he engaged in personal encoun- 
ters on the lloor of the House, and he fought a 
duel with S. W. Inge of Alabama. By virtue of 
his ability, however, he became a leader of his 
party in the House. Defeated for reelection to 
Congress in 1843, was a delegate to the Whig 
convention in Baltimore in 1844, was elect- 
ed to the House of Commons, being reelected in 
X846. At both sessions he was speaker. In 1847 
be became attorney general of the state, but re- 
signed the next year to return to the legislature. 
Again elected to Congress in 1848, he supported 
the compromise measures of 1850. Making his 
campaign on the abstract issue of secession and 
declaring his readiness to vote men and money 
to whip any seceding state back into the Union, 
be was returned to Congress by an increased 
majority. Defeated for reelection in 1853, he 
removed to California the following year, and in 
San Francisco won instant success in his pro- 
fession. He supported Fremont in 1856 as a 
choice of evils, and in 1857, although he was 
still a slaveholder, and scarcely in accord with 
the party, he was nominated for governor by the 
Republicans, but was defeated. 

Secession brought only anger and horror to 
Stanlyhs mind, and, unaware of the change of 
sentiment, he could not rid himself of the belief 
that the withdrawal of North Carolina from the 
Union was the result of Democratic deception 
of the people, and that, if they could he informed 
of the purposes of the North by one in whom 
they had confidence, they would renew their 
allegiance. He expressed to Lincoln his readi- 
ness to undertake such a mission, and to his 
amazement the latter in May 1862 made him 
military governor of the state, to foster Union 
sentiment and promote the establishment of a 
loyal civil government. Stanly assumed office on 
May 26, and quickly discovered that he had an 
impossible task. He could get no hearing and 
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was despised as a traitor. Soon, moreover, he was 
in trouble with the abolitionists, and, through 
them, the ire of Charles Sumner, who had never 
forgiven Stanly for a bitter speech against him 
in 1852, was freshly aroused. He found himself 
unable to protect private property from what he 
characterized as 'hhe most shameful pillaging 
and robbery that ever disgraced an army in any 
civilized land.’^ The last straw was the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, to which he was bitterly 
opposed, and on Jan. 15, 1863, he resigned, re- 
turning to California in March. After the war 
he opposed congressional reconstruction with his 
accustomed vehemence, and in 1867 left the Re- 
publican party to canvass the state against the 
policy. His death, following a sti'oke of apo- 
plexy, occurred in San Francisco. 

[S. A. Ashe, Biog. Hist, of N. C., vol. V (1906) ; A 
Military Governor among Abolitionists ; a Lctti*r from 
Edward Stanly to Charles Sumner (1865) ; J. G. cleR. 
Hamilton, Reconstruction in N. C. (1914); J. H. 
Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of N. C. (1884) ; 
C. C. Baldwin, The Baldwin Gcncal. Stipp. (1889) ; G. 
M. Dodge and W. A. Ellis, Norwich Unw. (1911), II, 
226] Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Morning Bulletin 
(San Francisco), July 15, 1872.] J.G.deR, H. 

STANSBURY, HOWARD (Feb. 8, i8o6~ 
Apr. 17, 1863), soldier, explorer, was born in 
New York City, the son of Arthur Joseph and 
Susanna (Brown) Stansbury, and a grandson of 
Joseph Stansbury [q.v.J. He was educated as a 
civil engineer. On Sept, i, 1827, he married 
Helen Moody of Detroit. In October of the fol- 
lowing year he was placed in charge of a series 
of surveys in connection with the project of unit- 
ing Lake Erie and Lake Michigan with the Wa- 
bash River by canals. Between 1832 and the end 
of 1835 surveyed the route of the Mad River 
& Lake Erie Railroad and the mouths of the 
Cumberland, Vermilion, and Chagrin rivers, and 
had charge of a number of public works in In- 
diana. In 1836, as a preliminary to the project 
of improving the harbor of Richmond, Va., he 
surveyed the lower part of the James River, and 
in the early part of 1838 was engaged in the 
survey of a proposed railroad route from Mil- 
waukee to the Mississippi. 

He entered the army on July 7, 1838, as a lieu- 
tenant of topographical engineers, and on July 
18, 1840, was made a captain. His work during 
the next eight years included various surveys of 
the lake regions and a minute survey of the har- 
bor of Portsmouth, N. H. In 1849 he was put in 
command of an exploring and surveying expe- 
dition to the Great Salt Lake region. With a 
party of eighteen men, including Lieut. John 
Williams Gunnison [q.v.] as second in command, 
he left Fort Leavenworth on the last day of May 
and proceeded by South Pass to Fort Bridget. 
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Here he divided his party and, engaging James 
Bridger as his guide, explored a new 

route to the lake midway between the Bear River 
and the Echo Canyon trails. Reuniting the two 
sections of his party near Salt Lake City and dis- 
missing Bridger, he marched northward and af- 
ter some months circled the lake. For various 
reasons the work was not completed as planned, 
and in the summer of the following year he start- 
ed on his return. At Fort Bridger, Sept. 5, 1850, 
again employing Bridger as guide, he determined 
upon the exploration of a route to the settlements 
more direct than that by way of South Pass. 
Proceeding directly eastward, he traversed the 
course subsequently followed by the Overland 
Stage and, in the main, by the Union Pacific 
Railway ; and though not the first to use it was 
the first to recommend its feasibility and to make 
it widely known. His report, “Exploration and 
Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, Including a Reconnoissance of a New 
Route through the Rocky Mountains” (printed 
in 1852 as Semte Executive Doewnent 3 , 32 
Cong., special session of the Senate) won imme- 
diate popularity in England as well as in the 
United States, and during the next four years 
was several times reprinted by the Lippincotts. 
During the next ten years he was engaged in 
surveys in the lake regnon and in the construc- 
tion of military roads in Minnesota. In x86i he 
was ordered to Columbus, Ohio, as mustering 
officer for that locality, and on Aug. 6 was made 
a major. On Sept. 28, 1861, he was retired, but 
he later reentered the service and was appointed 
mustering and disbursing officer for Wisconsin, 
with station at Madison, where he died. He was 
survived by his wife, a son, and a daughter. 

[F. H. Wines, The Descendants of John Stansbury 
of Leominster (1895) ; F. B, Heitman, Hist. Reg. and 
Dtct. of the U. S. Army C1903), vol I; J. C Alter, 
James Bridget (1925); The Am, Ann. Cyc., 1B63; 
obituary in IVis. State Jour. (Madison), Apr. 17, 1863.] 

W.J.G. 

STANSBURY, JOSEPH (Jan. 9, 1742 o.s.?* 
Nov. 9, 1809), Loyalist, was the son of Samuel 
and Sarah (Porter) Stansbury. He was born in 
London, where his father was a mercer and hab- 
erdasher. Joseph was a pupil at St. Paul's 
School, not on the foundation, but in 1753 he 
was withdrawn and apprenticed to a trade. On 
Apr. 2, 176s, he married Sarah Ogier, a Hu- 
guenot, and, embarking in 1767 for America, 
they landed at Philadelphia on Oct. 11. Pie at 
once opened a china store and entered with in- 
stant sympathy into the cultivated social life of 
the city. He was intelligent and vivacious and, 
among other talents, possessed the ability to 
write and to sing songs. When the Revolution 
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impended, lie sympathized with the colonists but 
opposed independence by writing songs about 
race kinship and race glory. In 1776 he suffered 
a brief imprisonment for his loyalty, but during 
the British occupation of Philadelphia he was 
held in favor and appointed to several minor of- 
fices. As his whole nature was opposed to war 
and violence, he steered a peaceful middle course, 
paid for sub.stitutcs in the Philadelphia militia, 
and even signed the oath of allegiance and ab- 
juration. He was permitted to remain in the city 
until the end of 1780. Arrested then on the sus- 
picion that he was carrying on a secret corre- 
spondence with the enemy, he sought and ob- 
tained pernii.ssion to retire with his family within 
the British lines. The suspicions against him 
were well grounded ; it was he who carried Bene- 
dict Arnold’s first proposals to Briti.sh headquar- 
ters and who, during the entire correspondence, 
was Arnold’s go-between, as Jonathan Odell 
rq.w.l was Andre’.s (“Andre- Arnold Treason,” 
Sir Henry Clinton Papers, William L. Clements 
Library). For his secret services he received 
lodgings in New York, rations, and a stipend. 
Meanwhile he continued to write festive political 
songs and to satirize with playful humor the in- 
consistencies of the Whigs. As a writer of satiri- 
cal verse, free from hatred or bitterness, he was 
“without a rival among his brethren” (Tyler, 
IT, 8a). Many years later The Loyal Verses 
of Joseph Stansbury and Doctor Jonathan Odell 
was edited by Winthrop Sargent (i860). 

His animosity ended with the war; he burned 
all his political poems he could find and tried to 
resume his old life in Philadelphia. Those he had 
satirized were not so tolerant ; he was again im- 
prisoned and forced to return to New York. In 
August 1783 he sought refuge in Nova Scotia, 
whosie cold wilderness he found uninviting. The 
next year he spent in England seeking compen- 
sation for his secret services but, because of the 
oath of allegiance and abjuration, did not suc- 
ceed. In 1786 he was permitted to resume his 
business in Philadelphia. However, not prosper- 
ing as before, in 1793 he removed his family to 
New York. There he was for many years secre- 
tary of the United Insurance Company. He died 
in New York, survived by his widow and seven 
of their nine children. Caroline Matilda Kirk- 
land and Howard Stansbury [qq.vJf were grand- 
children and Joseph Kirkland iq.v.'] was a great- 
grandson- 

[MSS. of Mrs. V. C. Sanborn, Lake Forest, 111., and 
Frederick S. Tyler, Washington, D. C. ; Am. Loyalists 
Transcripts, N. Y. Pub. Lib.; manuscript bi^aphical 
sketch by Arthur. JoMph Stensbuw a son, Tyler le- 
pers, Cornell XJmv. Lm. ; M. C. Tyler The 
hist, of the Am. Rev. (a vols., 1897 ) : 

Bmedtct Arnold (193^2)7 P- 484; F. H. Wines, The 
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Descendants of John Stansbury of Leominster (1895) > 
F S Tyler, The Hist, and Connection of the Stansbury- 
Tyler-Adcc Families (1933) ; The Admission Registers 
of St. PauVs School from 1748 to 1S76 (1884), ed. by 
R. B, Gardiner ; N. Y. Gaaette & General Advertiser, 
Nov. II, 1809.] J. C. 


STANTON, EDWIN McMASTERS (Dec. 

19, i8i4~Dec. 24, 1869), attorney-general and 
secretary of war, a native of Steubenville, Ohio, 
was the eldest of the four children of David and 
Lucy (Norman) Stanton. His father, a phy- 
sician of Quaker stock, was descended from Rob- 
ert Stanton, who came to America between 1627 
and 1638, and, after living in New Plymouth, 
moved to Newport, R. I., before 1645, 3-nd from 
the latter^s grandson, Henry, who went to North 
Carolina between 1721 and 1724 (W. H. Stan- 
ton, post, pp. 27-34) . His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Virginia planter. The death of Dr. 
Stanton in 1827 left his wife in straitened cir- 
cumstances and Edwin was obliged to withdraw 
from school and supplement the family income 
by emplo3n.'nent in a local bookstore. He con- 
tinued his studies in his spare time, however, 
and in 1831 was admitted to Kenyon College at 
Gambier, Ohio. During his junior year his funds 
gave out and he was again obliged to accept a 
place in a bookstore, this time in Columbus. Un- 
able to earn enough to return to Kenyon for the 
completion of his course, he turned to the study 
of law in the office of his guardian, Daniel L. 
Collier, and in 1836 was admitted to the bar. 
His practice began in Cadiz, the seat of Harri- 
son County, but in 1839 he removed to Steuben- 
ville to become a partner of Senator-elect Hen- 
jamin Tappan. 

Stanton’s ability, energy, and fidelity to his 
profession brought him quick recognition and a 
comfortable income. To give wider range to his 
talents he moved to Pittsburgh in 1847 and later, 
in 1856, he became a resident of Washington, 
D. C., in order to devote himself more to cases 
before the Supreme Court. His work as coun- 
sel for the state of Pennsylvania (1849-56) 
against the Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Com- 
pany (13 Howard, SiS; 18 Howard, 421) gave 
him a national reputation and resulted in his re- 
tention for much important litigation. He was 
one of the leading counsel in the noted patent 
case of McCormick vs. Manny (John McLean, 
Reports of Coses . • . in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Seventh Circuit, yoL VI, 
1856, p. 539) and made a deep impression upon 
one of his associates, Abraham Lincoln, because 
of his masterly defense of their client, Manny 
(A. J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1928, yol. 
I, 581). Stanton’s practice was chiefly in civil 
and constitutional law, hut in 1859 defending 
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Daniel E. Sickles charged with murder, 

he demonstrated that he was no less gifted in 
handling criminal suits. More important than 
any of these cases, however, was his work in 
California in 1858 as special counsel for the 
United States government in combatting frau- 
dulent claims to lands alleged to have been deed- 
ed by Mexico to numerous individuals prior to 
the Mexican War, It was a task requiring pro- 
digious and painstaking research in the collection 
of data and the most careful presentation, but 
Stanton proved equal to the occasion and won 
for the government a series of notable victories. 
It has been estimated that the lands involved 
were worth v$i 50,000,000. His services in this 
connection were undoubtedly the most distin- 
guished of his legal career. As a lawyer Stan- 
ton was capable of extraordinary mental labor; 
he was orderly and methodical, mastering with 
great precision the law and the facts of his cases, 
and he was able apparently to plead with equal 
effectiveness before judges and juries. 

It was his success in the California land cases, 
together with the influence of Jeremiah S. Black 
[g.7^], that won for him the appointment of at- 
torney-general on Dec. 20, i860, when Bu- 
chanan reorganized his cabinet. Prior to that 
time Stanton had taken little part in politics and 
had held only two minor offices, those of prose- 
cuting attorney of Harrison County, Ohio 
(1837-39), and reporter of Ohio supreme 
court decisions (1842-45). Jacksonian prin- 
ciples enlisted his sympathies while an under- 
graduate and he appears to have adhered quite 
consistently to the Democratic party from that 
time until his entrance into Lincoln's cabinet 
in 1862. He favored the Wilmot Proviso, how- 
ever, and was critical of the domination of the 
Southern wing of the party during the two dec- 
ades before i860. Like his forebears he dis- 
approved of the institution of slavery, but he 
accepted the Drcd Scott decision without ques- 
tion and contended that all laws constitution- 
ally enacted for the protection of slavery should 
be rigidly enforced. He supported Breckin- 
ridge's candidacy for the presidency in i860 
in the belief that the preservation of the Union 
hung on the forlorn hope of his election (Gor- 
ham, post, I, 79). Above all Stanton was a 
thorough-going Unionist, 

In Buchanan's cabinet he promptly joined 
with Black and Joseph liolt [q.v.] in opposition 
to the abandonment of Fort Sumter and was 
zealous in the pursuit of persons whom he be- 
lieved to be plotting against the government. 
Since he was of an excitable and suspicious tem- 
perament, his mind was full of forebodings of 
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insurrection and assassination, and, while he 
hated the “Black Republicans," he collogued 
with Seward, Sumner, and others in order that 
they might be apprised of the clangers he appre- 
hended to be afoot The disclosure of this later 
resulted in the charge that he had betrayed Bu- 
chanan (Atlantic Monthly and Galaxy, post). 
If Stanton was at odds with the I'resident at 
that time he gave him no indication of it for 
Buchanan wrote in 1862: “He was always on my 
side and llattered me ad uanscanG (G. T. Cur- 
tis, Life of Ja-ims Buchanan, 1883, vol. II, 523). 

During the early months of Lincoln’s presi- 
dency, Stanton, now in private life, was utterly 
distrustful of liirn and unsparing in his criticism 
of ^‘thc im])ecility of this administratit)n" (Ibid., 
559)* When George B. MvGlclIan Iq.v.] took 
over the control of the operations of the army in 
1861, Stanton l)ccame his friend and confidential 
legal adviser and expressed to him his contempt 
for the President ancl his cabinet. Oddly enough, 
soon afterwards he also became legal adviser to 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron [J/.7/.] and 
aided in framing the latter’s annual report recom- 
mending the arming of slaves (Ailantk Month- 
ly, Feb. 1870, p. 239; Oct. 1870, p. 470). It was 
this proposal, offensive to Lincoln, which has- 
tened Cameron's departure from llie War De- 
partment and inadvertently helped to pave the 
way for Stanton’s succession to the post. Al- 
though he had had no personal contacts of any 
kind with Lincoln since M’ar. 4, 1861, Stanton 
was nominated for the secretaryship, confirmed 
on Jan. 15, 1862, and five days later entered upon 
his duties. Various plausible explanations for 
his selection by Lincoln liave been given. Gideon 
Welles firmly believed that Seward was respon- 
sible for it, but Cameron claimed the credit 
for himself (American Historical Rcvum>, Apr. 
1926, pp. 491 ff.; Mencely, post, pp. 366-68). 
The true circumstances may never he known. 

Stanton was generally conceded to be able, 
energetic, and patriotic, and his appointment 
was well received. It presaged a more honest 
and efficient management of departmental affairs 
and a more aggressive prosecntlon of the war. 
In these respects the new secretary measured up 
to the pxiblic expectations. He immediately re- 
organized the department, obtained authoriza- 
tion for the increase of its perscmnel, and sys- 
tematized the work to be done. Contracts were 
investigated, those tainted with fraud were re- 
voked, and their perpetrators were prosecuted 
without mercy. Interviews became public hear- 
ings ; patronage hunters received scant and usu- 
ally brusque consideration; and the temporizing 
replies of Cameron gave way to the summary 
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judgments of his successor. At an early date 
Stanton persuaded Congress to authorize the 
taking over of the railroads and telegraph lines 
where necessary, and prevailed upon the Presi- 
dent to release all political prisoners in military 
custody and to transfer the control of extraor- 
dinary arrests from the State to the War De- 
partment. Also he promptly put himself in close 
touch with generals, governors, and others hav- 
ing to do with military affairs, and especially 
with the congressional Committee on the Conduct 
of the War. 

For a few months after entering office Stan- 
ton continued his friendly relations with Mc- 
Clellan and assured the general of his desire to 
furnish all necessary materiel, but he became im- 
patient when M!cClellan proved slow in accom- 
plishing tangible results. Despite the Secre- 
tary’s professions of confidence and coopera- 
tion, M'cClellan soon became distrustful and sus- 
pected Stanton of seeking his removal. The 
withdrawing of McDoweirs forces from the 
main army in the Peninsular campaign was at- 
tributed to Stanton and editorial attacks upon 
him began to appear in the New York press 
which were believed to have been in.spircd by 
McClellan (Gorham, I, 4x5-21). Both men 
were too suspicious, jealous, and otherwise ill- 
suited to work in harmony ; trouble between them 
was inevitable. Stanton was particularly irked 
by McClellan’s disobedience to orders and in Au- 
gust 1862 joined with Chase and others in the 
cabinet in seeking to have him deprived of 
any command (Welles, Diary, I, 83, 93, 95- 
lox ,* ^ff^iaty and Correspondence of Salmon P. 
Chase/’ Ammal Report of the American Histor* 
ical Association for the Year 1902 , 1903, vol. 11 , 
62-63). 

Although McClellan constantly complained of 
a shortage of men, supplies, and equipment, Stan- 
ton appears to have made vigorous efforts to 
meet his requisitions. The same was true with 
respect to other commanders in the several thea- 
tres of operations. His dispatch of 23,000 men 
to the support of Rosecrans at Chattanooga 
(September 1863) than seven days and 

under trying circumstances was one of the spec- 
tacular feats of the war. Quickness of decision, 
mastery of detail, and vigor in execution were 
among Stanton’s outstanding characteristics as 
a war administrator, and he became annoyed 
when his subordinates proved deficient in these 
qualities. He was frequently accused of med- 
dling with military operations and was probably 
guilty of it on many occasions; but Grant had 
no complaint to make of him in this respect 
His severe censorship of the press was also a 
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source of much criticism in newspaper circles, 
and his exercise of the power of extraordinary 
arrest was often capricious and harmful. Sol- 
diers and civilians alike found him arrogant, 
irascible, and often brutal and unjust. Grant said 
that he '^cared nothing for the feeling of others” 
and seemed to find it pleasanter 'ho disappoint 
than to gratify” {Personal Memoirs, vol. II, 
1886, p. 536). A noted instance of his harshness 
was his published repudiation of General Sher- 
man’s terms to the defeated Johnston in May 
1865. That Sherman had exceeded his authority 
was generally admitted, but the severity of the 
rebuke was as unmerited as it was ungrateful. 
Again, Stanton’s part in the trial and execution 
of Mrs. Surratt, charged with complicity in Lin- 
coln’s assassination, and his efforts to implicate 
Jefferson Davis in the murder of the President 
were exceedingly discreditable (Milton, post, 
Ch. x; DeWitt, post, pp. 232-34, 272-76). His 
vindictiveness in both instances was probably 
owing in part to a desire to avenge the death of 
his chief, whose loss he mourned. Intimate as- 
sociation for three years had gradually revealed 
Lincoln’s nature and capacities to Stanton, and 
while he was sometimes as discourteous to him 
as to others, there developed between the two 
men a mutual trust and admiration. 

At the request of President Johnson, Stanton 
retained his post after Lincoln’s death and ably 
directed the demobilization of the Union armies. 
At the same time he entered upon a course with 
respect to reconstruction and related problems 
that brought him into serious conflict with the 
President and several of his colleagues. During 
the war he appears to have been deferential and 
ingratiating in his relations with the radical ele- 
ment in Congress, particularly with the power- 
ful congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, and when peace came he began almost 
immediately to counsel with leading members 
of that faction as to the course to be pursued 
in reconstruction. Although he expressed ap- 
proval in cabinet meetings of the President’s 
proclamation of May 29, 1865, initiating a rea- 
sonable policy of restoration under executive 
direction, it was soon suspected by many of 
Johnson’s supporters that Stanton was out of 
sjnnpathy with the administration and intriguing 
with the rising opposition. In this they were not 
mistaken (Beale, post, pp. 101-06). When 
Charles Sumner in a speech on Sept. 14, 1865, 
denounced the presidential policy, insisted o-n 
congressional control of reconstruction, and 
sponsored negro suffrage, Stanton hastened to 
assure him that he indorsed "every sentiment, 
every opinion and word of it” (Welles, II, 394) • 
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From the summer o£ 1865 onward, upon nearly 
every issue he advised a course of action which 
would have played into the hands of the Radicals 
and fostered a punitive Southern policy. He 
urged the acceptance of the Freedmen's Bureau 
and Civil Rights bills of 1866, and while he was 
evasive regarding the report of the Stevens com- 
mittee on reconstruction, he subsequently ex- 
pressed approval of the Military Reconstruction 
bill based upon it which was passed over the 
President's veto on Mar. 2, 1867 (Welles, III, 
49; Gorham, 11 , 420). Stanton actually dictated 
for Boutwell [q.v,] an amendment to the army 
appropriation act of 1867 requiring the presi- 
dent to issue his army orders through the secre- 
tary of war or the general of the army and mak- 
ing invalid any order issued otherwise (G. S. 
Boutwell, Rcfninisccnces of Sixty Years in Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1902, vol. II, 107-08 ; Milton, p. 378). 
He was also responsible for the supplementary 
reconstruction act of July 19, 1867, which ex- 
empted military commanders from any obliga- 
tion to accept the opinions of civil officers of 
the government as to their rules of action (Gor- 
ham, II, 373). The one important measure in 
the rejection of which the Secretary concurred 
was the Tenure of Office bill which was chiefly 
intended to insure his own retention in the War 
Department. He was emphatic in denouncing its 
unconstitutionality and ^'protested with osten- 
tatious vehemence that any man who would re- 
tain his seat in the Cabinet as an adviser when 
his advice was not wanted was unfit for the 
place^^ (Welles, III, 158; J. D. Richardson, A 
Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1897, vol. VI, 587). Fie aided Sew- 
ard in drafting the veto message. 

For more than a year Johnson had been im- 
portuned by his supporters to remove Stanton 
and he repeatedly gave the Secretary to under- 
stand ''by every mode short of an expressed re- 
quest that he should resign’' (Richardson, ante, 
VI, 584), but Stanton ignored them and with 
fatal hesitation the President permitted him to 
remain. In doing so he virtually gave his oppo- 
nents a seat in the cabinet. By the beginning of 
August 1867, however, Johnson could tolerate 
his mendacious minister no longer. Fle had be- 
come convinced that the insubordination of Gen- 
eral Sheridan and other commanders in the mili- 
tary districts was being encouraged by the Sec- 
retary and he was now satisfied that Stanton had 
plotted against him in the matter of the recon- 
struction legislation. Consequently, on Aug. 5, 
he called for his resignation, but Stanton brazen- 
ly declined to yield before Congress reassembled 
in December, contending that the Tenure of Of- 
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fice bill had become law by its passage over the 
veto and Johnson was bound to obey it. A week 
later he was suspended, but in January 1868 he 
promptly resumed his place when the Senate de- 
clined to concur in his suspension. Johnson then 
resolved to dismiss him regardless of the conse- 
quences and did so on Feb. 21, 1868. Stanton with 
equal determination declared that he would "con- 
tinue in possession until expelled by force" (Gor- 
ham, II, 440), and was supported by the Senate. 
He ordered the arrest of Adjutant-General Lo- 
renzo Thomas, who had been designated secre- 
tary ad interim, and had a guard posted to insure 
his own occupancy and protect the department 
records from seizure. For several weeks there- 
after he remained in the War Department build- 
ing day and night, but when the impeachment 
charges failed (May 26, 1868) he accepted the 
inevitable and resigned the same day. 

Over-exertion during his public life, together 
with internal ailments, liad undermined Stanton's 
health and he found it necessary after leaving the 
department to undergo a period of rest. During 
the fall of 1868 he managed to give some active 
support to Grant's candidacy and to resume to a 
limited extent his law practice, hut he never re- 
gained his former vigor. He was frequently im- 
portuned to be a candidate for puldic office, hut 
steadfastly refused. His friends in Congress, 
however, prevailed upon Grant to offer him a 
justiceship on the United States Supreme Court 
and this he accepted. His nomination was con- 
firmed on Dec. 20, 1869, but death overtook him 
before he could occupy his seat. 

With the gradual rehabilitation of Andrew John- 
son's reputation Stanton's has suffered a sharp 
decline. His ability as a lawyer and his achieve- 
ments as a tireless and versatile administrator 
during the Civil War have not been seriously 
questioned, but his defects of temperament and 
the disclosures of his amazing disloyalty and 
duplicity in his official relations detract from 
his stature as a public man. In 1867 he explained 
his remaining in the War Department by con- 
tending that his duties as a department head 
were defined by law and that he was not "bound 
to accord with the President on all grave ques- 
tions of policy or administration" (Gorham, II, 
421 ; J. F. Rhodes, History of ihq United States, 
1920, VI, 210, note 3) ; but shortly before his 
death he is said to have admitted that "he had 
never doubted the constitutional right of the 
President to remove members of his Cabinet 
without question from any quarter whatever," 
and that in his reconstruction program John- 
son advocated measures that had been favor- 
ably considered by Lincoln (Hugh McCulloch, 
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Men and Measures of Half a Century^ 1888, pp'. 
401-02). Stanton was encouraged in his dis- 
loyalty and defiance by Republican politicians, 
newspapers, and Radical protagonists generally, 
but his conduct has found few defenders among 
modern students of the post-war period. Wheth- 
er he was motivated by egotism, mistaken pa- 
triotism, or a desire to stand well with the con- 
gressional opposition is diflicult to determine. 

In appearance Stanton was thick-set and of 
medium height ; a strong, heavy neck supported 
a massive head thatched with long, black, curl- 
ing hair. His nose and eyes were large, his 
mouth was wide and stern, A luxuriant crop of 
coarse black whiskers concealed his jaws and 
chin. Altogether he was a rather fierce looking 
man; there was point to Montgomery Blair's 
characterization, the “black terrier," Stanton 
was twice married. Mary Ann Lamson of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with whom he was united on Dec. 
31, 1836, died in 1844. On June 25, 1856, he mar- 
ried Ellen M. Hutchison, the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Pittsburgh. Two children 
were born of the first union ; four of the second. 
His biographers assure us that in his family life 
Stanton was a model husband and father, and for 
his mother, who survived him, he appears to 
have cherished a lifelong filial devotion. 

[There is ik> satisfactory biography of Stanton. G. 
C, Gorham, 77 ie IJfe and Public Sertrlccs of Edwin M. 
Stanton vols., iHpo), anti F, A. Flower, Edwin Me- 
Masters Stanton (ipos) contain much useful data, but 
both are extremely laudatory. The Diary of Gideon 
Welles (3 vols., 1911), although liof?tile, is a very serv- 
iceable documentary source. The writings and bio- 
graphical literature of other public men of the day 
contain numerous references to Stanton. Of especial 
value for the war period are J. G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (lo vols., 1890), 
and Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (12 vols., 
Gettysburg etl, 1905). See also A. H, Meneely, The 
War Department-^Mr 0 . F. Milton, The 

Age of Hate : Andrew Johnson and the Radicals (1931), 
and H. K, Beale, 71 ic Critical Year (1930) are the most 
scholarly of the recent studies of the reconstruction 
era, D. M, DeWitt, The Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson (1903), is the standard book on the 
subject and has a sharply critical chapter on Stanton’s 
public career. Reveahng di.sclosures of his conduct 
while in Buchanan’s cabinet are to be found in the 
Black- Wilson controversy in i\m Atlantic Monthly 
Oct. 1870, and the Galaxy, June 1870, Feb. re- 
printed as A Contribution to History (187X). The par 
pers of Stanton and many of his associates are deposit- 
ed in the Lib. of Cong. ; these, together with fFar of the 
Rebellion: Official Records (Army), and other govern- 
ment publications pertaining to the war and reconstruc- 
tion problems are the basic sources for the study pt 
Stanton’s official life. Genealogical material is m W. 
H. Stanton, A Book Called Our Ancestors the Stan^ns 
(1022). For an obituary, see N, F. Daily Tribune, Dec. 
25, 1869.] A.H.M. 

STANTON, ELIZABETH CADY (Nov. 12, 

i8is-Oct. 26, 1902), reformer and leader in the 
woman’s rights movement, was born in Johns- 
town, N. Y. Her parents were Daniel Cady 
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lq*v.} and Margaret (Livingston) Cady, daugh- 
ter of Col. James Livingston [g.z/.]. A stern re- 
ligious atmosphere pervaded her home, and as 
a child Elizabeth feared rather than loved her 
parents, who seem to have had little positive 
influence upon the shaping of her personality 
and character. Simon Hosack, minister of the 
Presbyterian church to which the Cady family 
belonged, had a larger share in her affections 
and did much to give a serious, purposeful bent 
to her life. Her education was superior to that 
of most girls of her time. Encouraged by Simon 
Plosack, she studied Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics with classes of boys in the academy in 
Johnstown, where she spent several years, and 
took second prize in Greek. At the age of 
fifteen she was sent to the famous seminary of 
Emma Willard [q.vf] at Troy, N. Y., from 
which she graduated in 1832. For a time she 
studied law with her father. She early learned 
that she was living in an imperfect world. As a 
small child, hearing women in her father's law 
office pour forth recitals of wrongs supported by 
existing law, she was troubled by the handicaps 
and discriminations existing against her sex. 
In her young womanhood, under the influence 
of her cousin Gcrrit Smith [q.v.] of Peterboro, 
N. Y., she likewise became deeply interested in 
temperance and anti-slavery, but it was not until 
somewhat later that she was fully launched as a 
reformer. 

It is significant that on May 10, 1840, when 
she married Henry Brewster Stanton [q.v.], the 
word “obey" was at her insistence omitted from 
the ceremony. Stanton, who later became known 
as a lawyer and journalist, was already a noted 
abolitionist and immediately after his wedding 
went as a delegate to the world anti-slavery con- 
vention held in London in the summer of 1840. 
There his wife, who accompanied him, met Lu- 
cretia Coffin Mott [q.vf} and was much influ- 
enced by conversations with her. When Mrs. 
Mott and a few other American women who 
were delegates to the anti-slavery gathering 
were refused official recognition by the conven- 
tion on the ground of their sex, Mrs. Mott and 
Mrs. Stanton resolved to hold a woman's rights 
convention upon their return to the United 
States. Though the execution of this resolve 
was delayed, Mrs. Stanton began to work for 
temperance and abolition, and used her influence 
for the passage of the married woman's prop- 
erty bill of New York State, which finally be- 
came a law in 1848. Two years before this she 
moved with her husband and their children from 
Boston, where they had been living, to Seneca 
Falls, N, Y., and the handicaps she was aware 
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of in this small frontier-like community made 
her thoughts turn more seriously to the hard, cir- 
cumscribed lot of woman. Her mind was full of 
the subject when, on July 13, 1848, she again met 
Lucretia Mott. To Mrs. Mott and a few others 
she poured out her indignation at the established 
order and succeeded in so rousing herself as well 
as the others that a week later, July 19 and 20, 
they held a woman’s rights convention in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Seneca Falls.* 
Mrs. Stanton, who made the opening speech, 
read a “Declaration of Sentiments,” modeled 
after the Declaration of Independence, setting 
forth the grievances of women against existing 
law and custom, and she was wholly responsible 
for a resolution demanding suffrage. When 
Lucretia Mott protested against the last, “Why, 
Lizzie, thee will make us ridiculous,” the author 
of the resolution defended it as the key to all 
other rights for women, and with the help of 
Frederick Douglass it was adopted with 

ten other resolutions. 

The Seneca Falls convention, which promptly 
became the object of sarcasm, ridicule, and 
denunciation from press and pulpit, formally 
launched the modern woman’s rights movement. 
Other conventions devoted to the same purpose 
soon followed, and in many of them Mrs. Stanton 
played a leading part. In addition she gave much 
time to writing articles, protests, and petitions, 
lecturing in public, and speaking before legis- 
lative bodies in the interest of temperance, abo- 
lition, and woman’s rights, but as the years 
passed she devoted more and more of her time 
to the cause of women. From 1851, when she 
first met Susan B, Anthony and induced her to 
enlist in the crusade for woman’s rights, the two 
women worked together, a remarkably efficient 
pair whose association ended only with Mrs. 
Stanton's death. Together they planned cam- 
paign programs, organization work, and speeches 
and addresses ; together they appeared upon pub- 
lic and convention platforms, and before legis- 
lative bodies and congressional committees to 
plead for woman’s rights. Miss Anthony had 
the greater persistence and was the better or- 
ganizer and executive, but her colleague was the 
more eloquent and graceful speaker and writer, 
and in general had a more charming and persua- 
sive personality. Both were hard fighters and 
both were long considered rather dangerous rad- 
icals, though Mrs. Stanton was at first more 
conspicuous in this latter regard because of her 
pioneer stand for suffrage and her demand a lit- 
tle later that women be permitted to secure di- 
vorce on the grounds of drunkenness and brutal- 
ity. Though she hated war as stupid and wicked, 


she saw the Civil War as a struggle for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and helped to organize and be- 
came president of the Women’s Loyal National 
League, which supported the Union and fostered 
the complete emancipation of slaves. The war 
ended, she and her colleaguCvS first strove to se- 
cure suffrage for women in connection with the 
enfranchisement of negro men, but they later re- 
newed and enlarged their earlier activities direct- 
ly in behalf of woman’s rights. When in M"ay 1869 
the National Woman Suffrage Association was 
founded, she was chosen president, an office 
which for the most part she held until 1890; at 
that time the organization was united with the 
American Woman Suffrage Association to form 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of which she was also elected president. 
These twenty-one years at the liead of the more 
radical of the two woman’s rights organizations 
covered the period of Mrs. Sttinton’s greatest ac- 
tivity for the cause to which she ha(i dedicated 
herself. Partly from a suggestion of hers came 
the first International Council of Women, held 
in Washington in 1888 under the auspices of 
the National Woman Suffrage Asst>c.iation, and 
it was she who sent out the call, and made the 
opening and closing addresses before the Coun- 
cil. 

In addition to her suffrage work, from 1869 
to 1881 she devoted eight months annually to 
lyceum lecturing throughout the country, usu- 
ally on family life and the training of children, 
of whom she had borne and reared seven. She 
also found time to write for publication. In t868 
she and Parker Pillsbury as joint editors 
started the Revolution, a weekly devoted espe- 
cially to woman’s rights, and many of the 1)est 
articles and editorials appearing during her 
connection of about two years with the publica- 
tion were from her pen. She was largely re- 
sponsible, too, for the Woman's Bible, published 
in two parts in 1895 and 1898. To newspapers 
and magazines, especially the North American 
Review, she contributed many articles. In 1898 
she published her reminiscences, Eighty Years 
and More. But her monumental undertaking 
was the compilation, in conjunction with Susan 
B. Anthony and Matilda Joslyn Gage of 
the first three ponderous volumes of the History 
of Woman Suffrage (i88i--86). In the cause 
of woman’s rights she was undoubtedly one of 
the most influential leaders of her day. Her 
strong and undaunted manner made her very im- 
pressive, though she was short in stature, not 
exceeding five feet three inches. Her skin was 
fresh and fair, and the good-natured expression 
of her face was accentuated by the merry twin- 
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Carolina. Meantime he read law, was admitted 
to the Alexandria bar, and joined the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1835 he removed to Somerville, 
Tenn., and some two years later to Memphis, 
where he practised his profession and contrib- 
uted political editorials to the Gasette, On Dec. 
25, 1S35, he married Jane Harriet Sommers 
Lanphier of Alexandria. They had nine chil- 
dren, five of whom died in infancy. In 1845 
Stanton entered Congress from the Memphis 
district and served until Mar. 3, 1855. He was 
assigned to the committee on naval affairs, and 
became its chairman in December 1849. 
speeches reveal a wealth of scientific nautical 
information. He contended that replacements 
rather than additions would promote efficiency in 
the navy, advocated the use of heavier ordnance 
and the screw propeller, and proposed regular 
itineraries for both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
fleets. In the speakership contest of 1849 he 
troduced the resolution to substitute the plurality 
for the majority rule which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Howell Cobb [q.v.'j. During the* crisis 
of 1850 he threatened secession unless a satis- 
factory compromise was effected, and he voted 
against the District of Columbia slave trade bill, 
and against the admission of California as a free 
state. In discussing the Kansas-Nebraska meas- 
ure, he assured the North that slavery could not 
exist in either territory, and that the bill was of 
no practical importance to the South “except for 
the principle of non-intervention.** During his 
last term he served as chairman of the judiciary 
committee. 

After a decade in Congress Stanton retired 
voluntarily but continued to reside in Washing- 
ton, where he practised law. On Mar. 10, 1857, 
President Buchanan appointed him secretary of 
Kansas Territory, and he went there with a natu- 
ral pro-slavei'y prejudice. From his arrival at 
Lecompton on Apr. 15 until he was relieved by 
Robert J. Walker [^.?:/.] on May 27, Jie served as 
acting governor. He urged a general political 
amnesty, promised a safeguarded franchise, and 
pledged enforcement of the territorial laws. With 
inadequate information on conditions in Kansas, 
he apportioned delegates to the Lecompton con- 
vention under an incomplete and inequitable 
census. Practical experience in the territory de- 
veloped open-mindedness, and in the summer of 
1857 both Walker and Stanton promised a fair 
vote in the October election for members of a 
legislature. They redeemed their pledge by re- 
jecting sufficient fraudulent votes to change the 
party chapeter of both houses. This act cost 
Walker his position and Stanton again became 
acting governor (Nov. 16-Dec. 21). At the re- 


quest of Free- State men he convened the newly 
chosen legislature in extra session to provide a 
referendum on the whole Lecompton constitution. 
His removal for this act completed his transition 
to the Free-State party, and in the winter of 
1858 he toured the North to lay its cause before 
the people. After Kansas was admitted into the 
Union in i86i, Stanton was defeated for the 
United States Senate. A few months later, when 
Senator James H. Lane accepted a briga- 
diership, Gov. Charles Robinson appointed Stan- 
ton to the supposed vacancy ; but the Senate de- 
cided that none existed. 

Soon after his arrival in Kansas, Stanton pur- 
chased a tract of land near Lecompton and erect- 
ed a commodious stone house. In 1862 he re- 
moved to 'Tamiwell,** in Virginia, and resumed 
law practice in Washington. Years later (1886) 
he settled in Florida. At the height of his con- 
gressional career, Buchanan characterized him 
as persevering, industrious, faithful, and able, 
credited him with “practical sense and sound 
judgment,” and designated him as “the most 
promising*’ young man in the lower house (U. 
B. Phillips, “The Correspondence of Robert 
Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 
Cobb,** Anntuil Report of the American Histori- 
cal Association . . . 1911 , vol. 11 , 1913, p. 181). 
He died at Stanton, near Ocala, Fla. 

[A few of ^ Stanton's speeches are preserved in 
pamphlet form in the Lib. of Cong., and hi.H correspond- 
ence with Cass while acting governor is available in 
Sen. Ex. Doc. S,$s Cong., i Sess . ; see also Con^. Globe, 
184S-S5 ; Trans. Kan. State Hist. Soc., vol V (i 8 o 6 ) ; 
D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kan. (1875) ; W. E. Con- 
nelley, A Standard Hist, of Kan. and Kansans (ipiS), 
vol. n ; Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Mar, 27, 
1858; f/. 5 . Mag. and Democratic Rev.,Jmit 1850; 
JBiog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Florida Times Union 
(Jacksonville), Tune $, 1894; information concerning 
family and children from a descendant.'! W. H. S. 

STANTON, HENRY BREWSTER (June 
27, 1805-Jan. 14, 1887), lawyer, reformer, joux'- 
nalist, was born in Griswold, Conn. His father, 
Joseph, a woolen manufacturer and merchant, 
traced his ancestry to Thomas Stanton who emi- 
grated to America from England, and about 1637 
settled in Connecticut. He was Crown interpre- 
ter of the Indian tongues in New England and 
judge of the New London county court. Henry’s 
mother, Susan Brewster, was a descendant of 
William Brewster who arrived on the 

Mayflqwer, After studying at the academy in 
Jewett City, Conn., Henry went to Rochester in 
1826 to write for Thurlow Weed’s Monroe Tele- 
graph, which was then supporting Henry Clay 
for the presidency. In 1828 he delivered address- 
es and wrote for the Telegraph in behalf of John 
Quincy Adams. The next year he became deputy 
clerk of Monroe County, N. Y., and continued 
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in that office until 1832, meanwhile studying law 
and the classics. Converted by Charles G. Fin- 
ncy <^i^d having come into contact with 

Thccxlore D. Weld he then entered Lane 
Theological Seminary, in Cincinnati, where in 
the fall of 1834 he helped organize an anti-slav- 
ery society. This the trustees, who tried to pre- 
vent all discussion of the question, opposed, and 
in consequence about fifty students left, includ- 
ing Stanton (Liberator, Jan. 10, 1835), who at 
once associated himself with James G. Birney 
[q.v.’] in his anti-slavery work. Soon he was 
made agent of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and was later a member of its executive 
committee. 

For many years thereafter he devoted prac- 
tically all of his time to this reform. Fie wrote 
for the Liberator and other abolitionist journals, 
for religious publications, and for some political 
papers, including the National Era of Washing- 
ton and the Netv York American. He also ap- 
peared before many legislative commissions, and 
made platform speeches from Maine to Indiana. 
As a si>eakcr he was quick-witted, eloquent, and 
impassioned, capable of making his hearers laugh 
as well as weep, and was ranked by many as the 
ablest anti-slavery orator of his day. His hand- 
some, distinguished appearance, personal charm, 
and rare conversational powers added to his gen- 
eral popularity. His thunderous denunciations 
of human bondage subjected him, however, to 
scores of mob attacks. From 1837 to 1840 he 
l)usied himself with trying to get the abolitionists 
to form a strong political orpnization, a project 
which William Lloyd Garrison [q.v.] opposed, 
thereby causing a permanent break in the rela- 
tion of the two men. On May 10, 1840, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Cady [see Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton], daughter of Judge Daniel Cady [q.v.] of 
Johnstown, N. Y.; seven children were born to 
them. 

Immediately after his marriage Stanton sailed 
with his wife for London to attend the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention, to which he was a 
delegate. Later, he traveled through Great 
Britain and Ireland delivering many speeches on 
the slavery question. One result of this tour was 
his Sketches of Reforms and Reformers, of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1849). Upon his return to 
the United States he studied law with his father- 
in-law, was admitted to the bar, and began prac- 
tising in Boston. Finding the Massachusetts 
winters too severe for his health, he removed 
about 1847 to Seneca Falls, N. Y., making this 
place his home for the next sixteen years. He 
was successful at the law, but his continued in- 
terest in abolition led him into increased political 
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activity. In 1849 he was elected to the state Sen- 
ate from Seneca Falls. He was one of the sena- 
tors who resigned to prevent a quorum in the 
Senate and the passage of the bill appropriating 
millions of dollars for the enlargement of the 
canals. In 1851 he was reelected but was not 
again a candidate. He helped draft the Free- 
Soil platform at Buffalo in 1848; in 1855 he 
helped organize the Republican party in New 
York State ; and in 1856 he campaigned for Fre- 
mont. He remained a Republican until Grant^s 
administration, during which he joined the 
Democrats. After the Civil War he gave most 
of his time to journalism, being connected with 
the New York Tribune under the editorship of 
Greeley, and with the Sun from 1869 to his death. 
He died in New York City. 

[H. B. ^ Stanton, Random Recollections (3rd ed., 
1887) ; Elisabeth Cady Stanton, as Revealed in her Let- 
ters, Diary, and Reminiscences (copr. 1922), ed. by 
Theodore Stanton and Harriot Stanton Blatch ; Letters 
of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld and 
Sarah Grimke (2 vols., copr. 1934) ; annual reports of 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Soc., 1835 n. ; N. Y. Senate /owr- 
nal and Documents, 1850-51 ; William Birney, James 
C. Birney and His Times (1890) ; W. A.^ Stanton, A 
Record . . . of Thomas Stanton, of Connecticut, and His 
Descendants (1891); Liberator (Boston), Jan. 10, 
1835 ; N. y. Tribune and N. Y. Sun, Jan. 15, 1887.] 

M.W.W. 

STANTON, RICHARD HENRY (Sept. 9, 
1812-Mar. 20, 1891), congressman, jurist, and 
legal writer, was horn at Alexandria, D. C. (now 
Va.), the son of Richard and Harriet (Perry) 
Stanton; Frederick P. Stanton [q.v.] was a 
younger brother. He received his elementary 
education at the academy in Alexandria conduct- 
ed by Benjamin Hallowell [q.v.]. In early youth 
he assisted his father in his occupation as a 
brick-mason, but devoted his spare time to read- 
ing law. In 1835 he moved to Kentucky, taking 
up his residence at Maysville the following year, 
and in 1839 was admitted to the bar. He was a 
ready writer and edited the Maysville Monitor 
until 1841, when he entered regularly upon the 
practice of law. In later years, in association 
with Thornton F. Marshall, he published the 
Maysville Express, and afterwards was for some 
time editor of the Maysville Bulletin. 

Appointed postmaster at Maysville in 1845, 
held the position until 1849. In that year he was 
elected to Congress and was twice rejected. 
During his second term he was chairman of the 
committee on public grounds and buildings and 
was instrumental in advancing the construction 
and improvement of the Capitol. In his last term, 
he was cliairman of the committee on elections 
and of the select committee on the military super- 
vision of civil works. It was upon his motion 
and insistence that the territory (now the state) 
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of Washing-ton received its name by congres- 
sional enactment in February 1853. During his 
congressional career he is said to have been ''the 
ablest and most popular Democrat in the district” 
(Collins, post, II, 117). Stanton, the county 
seat of Powell County (established in 1852) was 
named in his honor. 

In 1857 he was appointed commonwealth's 
attorney for what was then the tenth judicial 
district of Kentucky. To this office he was elect- 
ed in 1858, and retained the post until 1862, when 
he resigned. In 1868 he was elected judge of the 
circuit court for the fourteenth judicial (Mays- 
ville) district, and served the full term of six 
years. Always an ardent Democrat, he was a 
delegate to the Baltimore Convention of 1844, 
by which James K. Polk was nominated for the 
presidency, and was also a delegate to the Bal- 
timore Convention of 1852, which nominated 
Franklin Pierce. In 1856 he was a presidential 
elector from Kentucky and cast his vote for 
James Buchanan. On account of his anti-admin- 
istration attitude and outspoken Southern sym- 
pathies, in October 1861 he was arrested and 
temporarily confined in Camp Chase, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, but was soon transferred to Fort La- 
fayette, New York City, where he remained a 
prisoner for some time. Pie was a member of the 
Union Convention which met in Philadelphia in 
1866, and of the New York Convention of 1868, 
which nominated Horatio Seymour for presi- 
dent. In February 1867 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
governor of Kentucky, and, a year later, he failed 
to secure nomination for senator in the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the Kentucky legislature. 

As a newspaper editor and contributor, he was 
a writer "of marked versatility and vigor” (Col- 
lins, II, 561). Of his earlier speeches, that de- 
livered at Maysville on Dec. 18, 1847, De- 
fence of the Mexican War,” is, perhaps, the best 
example, and his speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on June 14, 1854, "Against Military 
Superintendency of Civil Works,” is a good 
illustration, in style and substance, of his polit- 
ical sentiments. He ranked high as a jurist. He 
was methodical, painstaking, and laborious ; solid, 
safe, and thorough, rather than original or bril- 
liant. His works as a law-writer comprise the 
following publications, which were extensively 
used: Code of Practice in Civil and Crimindl 
Cases for the State of Kentucky (1859) ; The 
Revised Statutes of Kentucky (2 vols., i860) ; 
The Revised Statutes of Kentucky (2 vols., 
1867) ; A Practical Treatise on the Lem Relating 
to the Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace, 
Clerks of the Circuit cmd County Courts, Sher^ 
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iffs, Constables, Jailers, and Coroners in the 
State of Kentucky (1875) ; A Practical Manual 
for the Use of Executors, Administrators, Guard-- 
ians, Trustees . . . in Kcnhicky (2nd cd., 1875) ; 
A Nezv Digest of the Decisions of the Court of 
Appeals of Kc 7 itucky (2 vols., 1877). 

In 1833 he was married, in Alexandria, to 
Asenatli Throop, of Fairfax County, Va. She 
was a daughter of Rev. Pharos and Elizabeth 
(Bonner) Throop. Nine children were born to 
them, of whom three sons and four daughters 
grew to maturity. The eldest, Maj. Plenry 
Thompson Stanton (June 30, 1834-May 8, 1898), 
was a lawyer and journalist; he served as an of- 
ficer in the Confederate army and achieved con- 
siderable reputation as a novelist and poet. 

\Thc Blog. Encyc. of Ky. (1B7B) ; Lewis and R. H. 
Collins, Hist, of Ky. (2 vols. 1874) ; Hwning Bull. 
(Maysville, Ky.), Mar. 21, iHor ; Maysville Bull, May 
22, ip24; Cong. Globe, 32n<l Coiik., 2 Sens. ; Biog, Dir. 
Am. Cong, (leaS) ; information from Stanton's family 
and from family MSS. 1 3^ M. W. 

STANWOOD, EDWARD (Sept. r6, 1B41- 
Oct. II, 1923), editor, hi.storian, was born in 
Augusta, Me., the son of Daniel Caldwell and 
Mary Augusta (Welister) Stanwood. He came 
of a family long settled in Essex (amnty, Mass. ; 
his ancestor Philip Stanwocxl having been a citi- 
zen of Gloucester as early as 1652. His father, 
at the age of fourteen, went to Augusta to live 
with an uncle, who had moved thither from Mas- 
sachusetts (Ethel S. Bolton, post). Danitd Cald- 
well Stanwood became a man of some mark in 
Augusta; he was a book-seller by occupation, 
and served as city clerk and as major in the state 
militia. Edward Stanwood was educated in the 
public schools of the city, and at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1B61, Among 
his fellow students at Bowdoin was Thomas B. 
Reed, in later years speaker of the House of 
Representatives. From boyhood, Stanwood was 
deeply interested in public affairs, and .strongly 
drawn to the profession of journalism. At seven- 
teen he was reporting the proceedings of the 
Maine legislature for the Augusta Age\ and af- 
ter his graduation from college he was similarly 
employed on the staff of the Kennebec Journal, 
of which James G, Blaine was for some 
years the editor. Blaine had married a cousin of 
Stanwood^s and the relations of the two men 
were close for many years. For a time in 1863- 
64 he was Blaine^s secretary in Washington, 
shortly returning to Augusta to continue his 
newspaper work. 

In 1867 the attention of the editor of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser was attracted to Stanwood, 
and he offered the young man a position on the 
Advertiser staff, For sixteen years Stanwood 
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was connected with this paper, rising to the post 
of editor-in-chief. During these years he con- 
tributed articles to many magazines, published a 
book called Boston Illustrated (1872), and wrote 
for Justin Winsor’s The Memorial History of 
Boston a chapter on the topography and land- 
marks of the city (voL IV, 1881). In December 
1883 Stanwood resigned the editorship of the 
Advertiser and shortly afterward joined the staff 
of the Youth's Companion, First as managing 
editor and then, after the death of Daniel Sharp 
Ford [(pv.liy as editor, he remained for twenty- 
seven years with this famous household weekly ; 
and after his retirement from the editorship he 
continued to contribute to its editorial page al- 
most to the end of his life. He was in responsible 
charge of its conduct during its period of great- 
est popularity and prosperity. Fie maintained 
faithfully the policies and traditions by which, 
under the direction of Ford, the Youtlds Com- 
panion had become one of the journalistic in- 
stitutions of the United States. Its carefully 
selected combination of wholesome and enter- 
taining fiction with articles of information and 
reminiscence by eminent writers, and a great 
variety of anecdote, both humorous and instruc- 
tive, amply justified the esteem in which the pa- 
per was helcl in half a million households all over 
the land. 

In 1884, Stanwood published A History of 
Presidential Electums, a valualdc political hand- 
book, of which several editions appeared. In 
1898 it appeared in enlarged form as A History 
of the Presidency, and under that title was sev- 
eral times reissued. In T903 Stanwood published 
his American Tariff Controller sics in the Nine- 
teenth Century (S vols.). Written by a con- 
vinced adherent of the policy of protection to 
industry through tariff duties, the book may be 
found to lack thorough impartiality; but it as- 
sembles a great body of facts not available else- 
where in collected form. In 1903 appeared Stan- 
wood’^s Jantes GUlcspie Blaine, written for the 
American Statesmen series. The long and close 
friendship between the author and his subject 
gives this book a certain personal as well as bio- 
graphical interest As is natural from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it takes a view consistent- 
ly favorable to Blaine, For years Stanwood was 
identified with the affairs of the cotton industry. 
He was secretary and treasurer of the Arkwright 
Club, special agent for cotton manufactures in 
the preparation of the census of 1900 (Census 
Reports. Twelfth Census, . . . Manufactures, 
Textiles, 1902) ; and for textiles in 1905 (De- 
partment of CofiwwTce and Labor, Bureau of 
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the Census, Bulletin 74 , Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1905 . Tea; tiles, 1907). For years he was 
a contributing editor to the Statesman's Year 
Book, dealing with American affairs. From 1903 
to the year of his death he was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and most of 
that time its recording secretary. 

He was married on Nov. 16, 1870, to Eliza 
Maxwell Topliff of Boston, daughter of Samuel 
Topliff, and was the father of three children, 
two of whom, a daughter and a son, survived 
him. He died at his home in Brookline, Mass., 
on Oct. II, 1923. 

[This article is based in part on personal acquaint- 
ance. The best account of Stanwood’s life is the 
memoir of his son-in-law, C. K. Bolton, in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proceedings, voL LVII (1924). For genealogy and 
a list of his writings to 1899, see A Hist, of the Stan- 
wood Family (1899) by liis daughter, Ethel Stanwood 
Bolton. A character sketch, by Geoffrey Bolton, in 
manuscript, is in the library of the Boston Athenaeum. 
See also The Class of 1861, Bowdoin College (1897), 
compiled by Stanwood; obituary in Boston Evening 
Transcript, Oct. ii, 1923; and passages in E. P. 
Mitchell, Memoirs of an Editor (1924).] 

H. S.C— an. 

STAPLES, WALLER REDD (Feb. 24, 1826- 
Aug. 20, 1897), Confederate congressman, Vir- 
ginia jurist, was born at Stuart, Patrick County, 
Va., the son of Col. Abram Penn and Mary 
(Penn) Staples. At sixteen he entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and after two years 
there transferred to the College of William and 
Mary, where he was graduated with honors in 
1846. He studied law under Judge Norbonne 
Taliaferro in Franklin County, and in 1848 be- 
gan practice in Montgomery County, Va., as the 
junior associate of his kinsman, William Ballard 
Preston [q.v.]. Preston's appointment within a 
few months to the post of secretary of the navy 
under President Taylor was of great professional 
advantage to the younger man. He became a 
Whig in politics and served as a delegate from 
Montgomei'y County in the House of Delegates, 

1853-54. 

In the crisis of 1860-61 Staples opposed im- 
mediate secession and worked with the conserva- 
tives to avert the disruption of the Union, but 
when Virginia adopted the ordinance of seces- 
sion he volunteered for service in the state forces. 
He was appointed to the staff of Col. Robert C. 
Trigg, but was soon chosen, together with W. 
C. Rives, R. M. T. Hunter [qq-v.], and John 
Brockenbrough on the commission sent to rep- 
resent Virginia in the provisional Confederate 
Congress at Montgomery, Ala. He served in 
that body until the end of its existence in Febru- 
ary 1862, and then, having been elected by a large 
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majority, took his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the new Confederate Congress. He 
was reelected in 1863 and served till the end of 
the war. 

After the war he resumed his practice in Mont- 
gomery County, regained his place as a leader at 
the bar, and in 1870 was elected a justice of the 
Virginia supreme court of appeals. His most 
notable opinion as a member of this court was 
his dissent in the ''Coupon Case” in 1878 (An- 
toni vs. Wright, 63 Va, Reports, 833) which led 
to the forming of the Readjustcr party and to the 
partial repudiation of a portion of the state debt 
Staples, dissenting, held that the Virginia law of 
1871 making coupons of bonds issued in that 
year receivable for all state taxes was invalid as 
applied to school taxes for which a special fund 
had been set aside by the state constitution. Af- 
ter the Readjuster period his opinion on this 
point was upheld by the supreme court of Vir- 
ginia (Commonwcallh vs. McCullough, 90 Va., 
597 ) 9 «nd by the United States Supreme Court 
(Vashon vs. Greenhow, 135 U. S'., 713). He sat 
on the supreme bench for a full term of twelve 
years, but when the Readjuster party secured a 
majority in the legislature he and his associates 
were not reclected.^ During his judicial service 
he was offered at different times the Democratic 
nominations for governor, attorney-general, and 
United States senator, but he declined political 
office, though he canvassed the state for the 
nominees and was twice a Democratic presi- 
dential elector. 

In 1884 Staples, Judge E. C. Burks, a former 
colleague on the bench, and Maj. John W. Ricly, 
later a member of the same court, were appointed 
to piepare Fhc Code of Virginict, approved and 
published in 1887. For two years Staples was 
counsel for the Richmond & Danville Railroad 
Company, resigning this position to devote him- 
self to a lucrative practice as senior member of 
the Richmond law firm of Staples ^ Munford. 
During this same period he was president of the 
Virginia Bar Association. As attorney in two 
significant cases before the Virginia supreme 
court of appeals (Fifidd vs. Van Wyck, 94 Va. 
5 S 7 and Munford, Trustee, vs. McVeigh, 92 Va!, 
446), he won reversals of former decisions of 
the supreme court. 

Above medium height, of strong, athletic build, 
with a persuasive voice, Staples was a polished 
orator but also enjoyed a "knock down and drag 
out legal fight. He was never married. He died 
at his Christiansburg home, in Montgomery 
County, at the age of seventy-one. 

Mewona/j of Old Va. Clerks 
; Va. Law Reg., Feb 

898, Refort . . . Va. State Bar Asso., 1898; Green 
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Bag., Sept. 1893, PP- W, 40 <) : Richmond Dispatch 
Aug. 21, 1897; parents’ names from a nephew Hon' 
A. P. Staples.] J. E W 

STAPLES, WILLIAM READ (Oct. io, 
lypS-Oct. 19, 1868), historian, was born in 
Providence, R. L, the younfrest son of Samuel 
and Ruth (Read) Staples. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1817. After reading- law 
in the office of a local attorney, he was admitted 
to practice in 1819, and tilthough at the bar and 
op the bench he maintained a .successful asso- 
ciation with the law for nearly half a century, he 
impressed one of hi.s contemiiorary biographers 
as being “not especially fond of hi.s profession” 
(Guild, post, p. xvii). He entered public life in 
1832 as a member of the common council of 
Providence, served as a police ju.slice of the city 
for two years, and in June 1835 took his seat by 
appointment as an associate justice of the su- 
preme court of Rliode Island. Iflected chief jus- 
tice of that court in 1854, he was compelled 
tlirough loss of health to resign his office in 
March 1856. Thereafter, except hrr a few months 
in 1856 a.s state auditor, ho devoted Iiimsclf large- 
ly to unofficial public service and to the develop- 
ment of his interest in the history of his native 
state. From the eulogies of his professional as- 
sociates at the time of hi.s death, one learns that 
it was not profound legal knowle<Ige that gave 
him distinction among Rhode Island jurists so 
much as a faculty for <lealing .systematically and 
promptly with the business of the court and un- 
usual readiness in discerning the bearing of gen- 
eral principles of law upon particular cases. 

T incorpQrator.s of the Rhode 

Island Histoncal_ Society in 1822. He was chosen 
at once to act as its librarian and cabinet keeper, 
one of the several offices that he held in the so- 
ciety m the course of his long membership. He 
edited for the society an edition of .’PimpliciHcs 
Defence by Sainuel Gorton in Rhode Island 
Dtstoncal Society Collections (vol. 11, 1935). 
His annotation of that confused narrative and 
his documentary additions to it indicate the pos- 
session of a more than respectable knowledge of 
early Ne-w England and a conception of editorial 
responsibility seldom attained by the untrained 
Mtiquanans of his day. In his Annals of the 
Town of Ptovidemo. published in 1843 (also in 
Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, vol. 

V, 1843), he claimed with too much modesty that 
his purpose was only “to collect facts for the 
future historian,” but in that book he arranged 
economically a great store of facts, collected from 
numerous original sources, into a vigorous, re- 
liable narrative covering two centuries of the 
citys hfe. At the instance of the Assembly he 
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performed in his closing years a similar task of 
research and presentation in his Rhode Island in 
the Continental Congress, a work that was 
brought out l)y the state in 1870 under the ed- 
itorship of Reuben Aldridge Guild [q.v,]. He 
edited also The Dociinicntary History of the De- 
struction of the Gaspee (1845) at different 
periods of his life, certain works of legal utility 
of no general interest. His closest religious 
afFiliation was with the Friends, though he does 
not seem to have been a mein])cr of that society. 
He was married in November 1821 to Rebecca 

M. Power wlio died in 1825. They had two chil- 
dren both of whom died in childhood. In Oc- 
tober 1826 he was married to his second wife, 
Evelina Eaton of Framingham, Mass,, who sur- 
vived him with six of their eleven children. 

["Preface" and the "Introductory Memoir" by R. A. 
Guild, in Rhode Idond in the Continental Congress, 
ante; Hist, Cat. of Brottm Unw. (1914) ; S. G. Arnold, 
Greene-Riaples-Parsons (1869); Providence Daily 
Journ., Oct. jo, 1H6B. 1 L. CW. 

STARIN, JOHN HENRY (Aug. 27, 1825- 
Mar. 22, 1909), transportation owner, congress- 
man, was of old Dutch slock, a descendant of 
Nicholas Ster, who emigrated from Holland to 
New Amsterdam in 1696 and about 1705 moved 
up the Mohawk Valley to a settlement called 
German Flats. He was born in Sammonsvillc, 

N. Y., fifth of the eight children of Myndcrt and 
Rachel (Sammons) Starin. llis father developed 
extensive manufacturing interests in Sammons- 
villc and was the founder of Fultonville. After 
attending Ksperance Academy, he began to study 
medicine witli Dr. C. C. Yates, an Albany doctor, 
but, preferring business, returned in 1845 
brotlier's drug store at Fultonville, where he 
served also as postmaster, 1850-53. In 1856 he 
moved to New York and began to manufacture 
toilet articles. Tliere the difficulties he met in 
shipping his products called his attention to the 
complete lack of system in handling freight 
around New York. The situation was a chaotic 
one, tlie result of the insular position of Manhat- 
tan, accentuated by the fact that several rail- 
roads started on the Jersey side of the Hudson. 
In 1859 he organized a general freight agency, 
the Starin City River and Harbor Transpor- 
tation Lines, and soon won the support of Van- 
derbilt and other railroad officials, who realized 
that a centralized system would mean economy. 
At first he used canal boats for transshipping 
freight During the Civil War the government 
relied on his organization for the moving of men, 
munitions, and supplies, and it is said that his 
quick work once saved a regiment from starva- 
tion. After the war he rapidly increased his 
equipment of lighters and tugs. In 1866 he in- 
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vented the car float, by which a freight train 
could be broken into parts and the cars carried 
across the harbor — a system that, with few modi- 
fications, is still extensively used. He was, in 
fact, responsible for most of the important solu- 
tions of the problem of handling freight down 
to the time of his death. He devised special facili- 
ties for handling grain and coal, and built up the 
largest "'harbor marine’’ in the country, if not in 
the_^ world. In addition, he owned and operated 
passenger and freight lines on Long Island 
Sound. Having purchased Glen Island (former- 
ly Locust Island), off New Rochelle on the 
Sound, he made it into a summer resort intended 
to rival Coney Island and linked it to New York 
City with a line of excursion steamers, on which 
he annually gave free trips to war veterans, 
police, firemen, newsboys, poor women, and other 
groups from the city. To build and repair his 
“navy” he had a shipyard, iron works, and dry- 
dock on Staten Island. Until the very end he 
kept active daily control of his wide-spread ac- 
tivities from his office on Pier 13, North River. 

lie also deserves much credit for establishing 
New York’s subway system. He was an original 
member of the Rapid Transit Commission of the 
city, 1894-1907, and served as vice president, 
i^95~i907- Opposed to the building of more 
elevated and surface lines, he fought hard for the 
subways, construction of which was begun on 
Mar. 24, 1900. It is said, too, that by his firm 
stand against all the rest of the board he pre- 
vented the traction interests from securing a 
monopoly of the franchises. A strong Repub- 
lican, he sat in Congress for an upstate district 
from 1877 to 1881, declining a third term. More 
than once he was prominently mentioned for 
governor. He was president of the Saratoga 
Monument Association and its most active sup- 
porter, president of the Holland Society, 1901- 
02, vice president of the Union League Club, 
and a member of many other organizations. He 
had several estates, one at his old home in Ful- 
tonville, another in a remote part of the Adiron- 
dacks on Hamilton Lake, and a third, “Folly 
Island, on the South Carolina coast, where he 
had a herd of 4,000 Angora goats. He married 
Laura M. Poole of Oriskany, N. Y., on Jan. 27, 
1846, He died in New York City. He was sur- 
vived by a son and two daughters, his wife and 
two sons having predeceased him. 

[See W, L. Stone, The Starin Family in America 
(1893), with portraits ; Who’s Who in America, 1908- 
09; Biog. Directory Am. Cong., 1774^1^27 (1928) ; L 
H. Mowbray, Representative Men of N. Y. (1898), 
vol. II; Year Book Holland Soc. of AT. Y., 1909; Re- 
port of the Board of Rapid Transit Railroad Commis- 
sioners . . . City of N. y. . , . 1902 (1903). The N. Y. 
harbor transportation situation is best described, with- 
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out Specific reference to Starin, in Joint Rcpcint with 
Comprehensive Plan and Recommendations ; N. Y., N. 
J. Port and Harbor Davclopmant Commissidn (1920).] 

R.G.A. 

STARK, EDWARD JOSEF (Apr. 29, 1858- 
Apr. 22, 1918), cantor, composer of synagogue 
music, was born at Hohenems, Austria, to Josef 
and Joseplia (Poliak) Stark. From his father, a 
synagogue cantor who had been a pupil of the 
world-famed Salomon Sulzer, he derived his 
knowledge and love of Jewish religious music. 
After a childhood spent for the most part at 
Ichenhausen, Bavaria, he came with his parents 
in 1871 to the United States, where his older 
brothers were already in business. Young Stark 
received his musical education in New York 
City and in European conservatories, whither he 
was sent by a wealthy friend. On his return to 
America, he spent a short time in business be- 
fore becoming cantor in the Beth Elohim Syna- 
gogue in Brooklyn, N. Y. This position he held 
until October 1893, when he was called to be 
cantor in Temple Emaiiu-El, San Francisco,. Fie 
served in this capacity until, in August 1913, 
owing to failing health, he was made honorary 
cantor emeritus. On Apr. x, 1884, in New York 
City, he married Rosa Weinberger, who bore 
him two sons and two daughters. 

His was the uneventful life of a synagogue 
cantor and composer devoted to his calling. He 
possessed a rich, magnetic, baritone voice which 
he used with dramatic feeling. While his prin- 
cipal works are in the field of sacred music, he 
also wrote light operettas for the Progress Club 
(1884) and tiic Germania Quartett Club in New 
York (1885), for celebrations in the Sun- 
day School of Temple Emanu-El in San Fran- 
cisco (1895 ^rid 1906). Many of his numerous 
sacred compositions have gained wide recog- 
nition in American synagogues. They include 
the four collections (each under the Hebrew 
title Sefer Anim Zemiroth) Musical Service for 
Sabbath Evening (New York, 1911, third print- 
1931 ) > Musical Service for Sabbath Morning 
(1909, second printing 1926), Musical Service 
for the Eve and Day of New Year (1910, third 
printing 1930), Musical Service for the Eve of 
Atonement and for the Day of Atonement 
(1913), besides anthems, adaptations, and a 
number of unpublished works. His anthem “The 
Lord is my light” won the Schirmer prize in the 
national contest of 1905 ; “Day of God,” sung on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, is often re- 
garded as his finest composition. He was a pro- 
lific worker, sometimes sitting all night com- 
posing at the organ. A feature of some of his 
work, which is unusual in synagogue music, is its 


orchestral setting for string and wind instru- 
ments. 

“He was gifted with considerable creative tal- 
ent, and with power and depth of Jewi.sli expres- 
sion” (Idelsohn, post, p. 32()-"27). His syna- 
gogue music, especially that for the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, using Jewish modes 
and showing both the inlluencc of Sulzer and of 
the classic oratorio, disciplines Jewish traditional 
motifs and modes by the constraints of the or- 
gan and of Western musical conventions. This 
combination of traditionalism and modernism 
makes hivS compositions particularly well adapted 
for reform Jewish temples. He aimed to preserve 
the traditional character of the synagogue serv- 
ice in which the main elements of the ritual are 
rendered by the cantor in recitatives and solos, 
with the choral and Iiymnal clement.s constituting 
a superstructure on this foundation. Ili.s iniltt- 
ence in this direction was the greater and more 
needed because he came into tlie field at a time 
when the tendency in American reform Judaism 
had been towards the entire elimination of the 
plaintive, emotional Eastern Jewi.sh traditional 
motifs in favor of operatic airs, or the stately de- 
votional Western music l)orrawed, or at least 
copied, from that of tlic dominant Clmrch. 

lEmanu-El (San Francisco), Apr. 26, A. Z. 

Idelsolm, Jemsh Mttsic (19^9) ; The Am, Jewish Year 
Peok . . . iooS’-iQt)4 (1903), p. 102, which gives date 
of birth ns Mar. 29, 1B63 ; unpublished records in pos- 
session of Stark’s children.] p). p, 

STARK, JOHN (Aug. 28, 1728-^May 8, 1822), 
Revolutionary soldier, was born at Tzmdonclerry, 
N. H., the son of Archibald Stark and his wife, 
Eleanor Nichols. The elder Stark was a Scots- 
man who, after residing some years in Ulster 
County, Ireland, emigrated to New Hampshire 
in 1720 with a party of compatriots. Brought up 
in a frontier community where fisliing, hunting, 
and Indian-fighting were the chief cxxntpations, 
Stark developed a physique well adapted to 
endure the risks and rigors of military life. He 
became familiar with the New Hampshire wil- 
derness and guided exploring expeditions into 
remote regions. During the French and Indian 
War he saw extensive service with Rogers' 
Rangers and attained a captaincy by gallantry 
on the field. Fie took part in the operations re- 
sulting in the defeat of Baron Dieskau in 1755. 
In January 17 S 7 > route with a scouting party 
to Lake Champlain, he distinguished himself by 
walking forty miles in deep snow, after a day's 
fighting and a night's marching, in order to 
bring succor to the wopnded. He was present 
during Rigaud's attack upon Fort William 
Henry, and in 1758 participated in Abercromby’s 
futile assault upon Ticonderoga. He concluded 
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this chapter of his military career, by serving 
under Amherst at the reduction of Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga in 1759, and then returned to 
his farm and his mills, and devoted himself to 
the settlement of a new township, at first called 
Starkstown but later Dunbarton. On Aug. 20, 
1758, he was married to Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Capt. Caleb Page, 

When the news of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord came, he promptly mounted horse 
and set out for Cambridge, Mass. A regiment 
of New Hampshire patriots presently assembled 
at Medford and Stark was appointed colonel In 
the !)attle of Bunker Hill his men defended the 
rail fence on the American left. After the siege 
of Boston, he assisted in planning the defenses 
of New York, and in May 1776 went to Canada 
and accomp‘anic<l the American forces on their 
retreat southward, lie played a conspicuous part 
in the battles of Trenton and Princeton, but re- 
signed his commission in March 1777 because 
Congress had promoted junior officers over his 
luMcl (se(‘ Proceediiif/s of the Massachusetts His-’ 
toncal Society, LVlt, 1924, p. 334). 

When Btirgoyne invaded the province of New 
Y^ork, the Vermont council of safety, anticipat- 
ing a raid into the region west of the Connecti- 
cut River, largely unprotected after the fall of 
Ticonderoga, appealed to the authorities of New 
Hampshire for help. On July 18 the general 
court authorized the mobilization of a force to 
assist Vermont, and elected Stark to command 
it with the rank of brigadier-general. Within 
twenty days he raised and equipped a brigade of 
about 1,400 men, crossed the mountains, and 
arrived at Manchester, Vt, where he conferred 
with Seth Warner, Benjamin Lincoln Iqq-vf}, 
and the Vermont leaders. On Aug. 8, he moved 
southward to Bennington with the intention of 
cooperating with Schuyler in a movement to 
harass Burgoynels flank. On the next day the Brit- 
ish commander dispatched Colonel Baum with 
500 men to test the sentiment of the Hampshire 
Grants and to secure supplies of cattle, horses, 
and wagons. On Aug, 16 Stark attacked Baum 
on the Walloomsac River, about five miles north- 
west of Bennington, and captured almost his 
entire force. As he led his men into action, he 
is alleged to have exclaimed, 'There, my boys, 
are your enemies, the red-coats and tories ; you 
must beat them or my wife sleeps a widow to- 
nighf^ (Caleb Stark, post, p. 60). Later in the 
day, Stark and Warner repulsed reenforcements 
under Breymann hastening to Baum's assistance. 
Stark received the thanks of Congress three days 
later, after having been censored for disregard- 
ing orders for a different movement of his men. 
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On Oct. 4, 1777, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general in the Continental service. 
After capturing Fort Edward, he helped to ef- 
fect the surrender of Burgoyne by blocking his 
line of retreat across the Hudson. His services 
during the remainder of the war were interest- 
ing and significant. He twice commanded the 
northern department; served with Gates in 
Rhode Island in 1779; participated in the battle 
of Springfield in 1780 ; and acted on the board of 
general officers appointed to try Major Andre. 
He was brevetted a major-general in September 

1783. 

After the war he retired to his estate, eschew- 
ing public office and devoting himself to the cares 
entailed by a large farm and a family of eleven 
children. He was buried with military honors in 
a cemetery upon his own land, the site being 
marked by a granite obelisk erected in 1829, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Bennington. He 
was a man of medium height, bold features, keen, 
light-blue eyes, and compressed lips. While the 
phraseology of his celebrated sayings in battle 
has been disputed, there is no doubt that he pos- 
sessed a gift for picturesque expression which 
served to enhance the dramatic quality of his 
martial exploits. 

[Sources include d. H. Hist. Soc. collection of pub- 
lished and unpublished letters and papers of John 
Stark ; George Stark, Origin of the Stark Family 
(1887) ; C. E. Potter, The Hist, of Manchester (1856) ; 
Caleb Stark, Memoir and Official Corres. of Gen. John 
Stark (i860) ; Isaac Jennings, Memorials of a Century 
(1869); H.^H. State Papers, vols. VII-VIII (1873- 
74) ; Proc. in Cong, upon the Acceptance of the Statues 
of John Stark and Daniel Webster^ Sen. Misc. Doc., 
^ 4 , S3 Cong., 3 Sess. (1895) ; Henry Boynton in Gran- 
ite Monthly, Oct. 1902; F. B. Sanborn in Proc. N. H, 
Hist, Soc., vol. in (1902) ; H. D. Foster k T. W. 
Streeter, Stark's Independent Command at Bennington 
(1918); John Spargo, The Bennington Battle Monu- 
ment (1925) ; Natl. Standard (Middlebury, Vt.), May 
28, 1822. Stark's stirring adventures among the In- 
dians served as a basis for a novel, The Hero of the 
Hills (1901), by G. W. Browne.] E. E. C. 

STARR, ELIZA ALLEN (Aug. 29, 1824- 
Sept. 7, 1901), writer, lecturer on art, the second 
of four children of Oliver and Lovina (Allen) 
Starr, was born in a rangy old house at Deer- 
field, Mass. On both sides her family traced de- 
scent from early English emigrants to the Bay 
Colony and found satisfaction in their long resi- 
dence in Deerfield. Her father, a dyer, was a 
descendant of Dr. Comfort Starr, who emigrated 
from Kent, England, to Boston in 1635. Unedu- 
cated but intelligent, the Starrs encouraged Eliza 
to go beyound the district school, and even the 
local academy, to Boston, where she took lessons 
in art and painting from the wife of Richard 
Hildreth [q.v.l, the historian. In some way 
about 1845 Unitarian beliefs were upset by a 
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sermon of Dr. Theodore Parker [g.z'.], and her 
relig-ious yearnings were not satisfied until in 
1854 she joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
influenced by her association with Bishop-s Fran- 
cis Patrick Kenrick and John Bernard Fitz- 
patrick, and her cousin, George Allen [qq.v.], a 
convert and a professor of Latin and Greek at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Her conversion 
was the central fact in a life dedicated to paint- 
ing, poetry, and writing where religion provided 
the motif. Finding the climate disagreeable in 
Boston, where she had a studio, she taught art 
in private schools in Brookyn, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., became a tutor in a wealthy family 
of Natchez, Miss., and finally settled in Chicago, 
III, about 1856 as one of its first teachers of art 
and the first to instruct her pupils from nature 
and casts. 

Her early success was partly due to Bishop 
Kenrick, with whom she kept up a long corre- 
spondence, to Bishop James Duggan of Chicago, 
and to such pioneer patrons of art in Chicago as 
William Butler Ogden Walter Loomis 

Newberry [^.7;.], Jonathan Young Scammon 
[q.v,], and Leander James McCormick [q.v,"]. 
In addition to private teaching she gave for a 
score of years an annual scries of lectures, which 
contributed to the cultural life of the first fami- 
lies of the city, on painting, architecture, and the 
great artists of the Renaissance. After her stu- 
dio burned in the great fire of 1871, she spent a 
few years at St. Mar/s Academy (later Col- 
lege), South Bend, Ind, under Mother Angela 
[g.z/.], organizing an art department She be- 
came widely known as a lecturer in Catholic cir- 
cels and convent schools, and as a writer of 
poems and popular essays on art in the Catholic 
W orld, Ave Maria, New York Freeman^ s Jour-- 
ml, London Monthly, and other magazines. In 
1875 she traveled extensively in Europe, draw- 
ing upon her experiences later for her Pilgrims 
and Shrines (2 vols., 1885). Other books, al- 
ways devotional, which she herself usually il- 
lustrated, followed in rapid succession: Patron 
Saints (i sen, 1871; 2 sen, 1881), Songs of a 
Life-Time (copyright 1888), Isabella of Castile 
(1889), Christian Art in Our Own Age (1891), 
The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(1898), The Three Archangels and the Guar- 
dian Angels in Art (1899), and Three Keys to 
the Camera Della Segnatura of the Vatican 
She received a medallion from Pope 
Leo XIII in appreciation of her work ; a Laetare 
Medal (1885), awarded annually by the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame to an outstanding Catholic 
contributor to the church and nation ; and a gold 
medal at the World's Columbian Exposition of 


1893 Chicago for her work as a teacher. She 
died at the home of a brother in Durand, III, and 
was buried from the Cathedral of the Holy 
Name, Chicago, in Calvary Cemetery. 

[See B. P. Starr, A Hist, of the Starr Famih 
(1879), which gives Eliza Starr’s name as Eliza Ann 
(Allen’) Starr; IVho's fFho in America, 1901-02: 
The Cath. Ertcyc., vol. XiV (copr, 1912) ; J. J. Mc- 
Govern, Zi/e and Letters of Elisha Allen Starr (i9'05) : 
N. y. Frecnian*s Jour., Sept. 3, 1887; W. S. Clarke 
in Cath. World, Nov. 1897 ; W. S. Merrill Jhtd., Feb! 
1902; Frances E. Willard and Mary A, Livermore, A 
Woman of the Century (1893), with portrait; obituary 
in Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 9, 1901.] R J p 


STARR, FREDERICK (Sept, 2, 1858-Aug. 
14, 1933), anthropologist, was born in Auburn, 
N. Y., the fourth of the seven children of the 
Rev. Frederick Starr, a Presbyterian minister, 
and Helen Strachan (Mulls) Starr. He was a 
descendant of Dr. Comfort Starr, who emigrated 
from Kent, England, to Boston in 1635. He 
spent his boyhood in the East and in 1882 gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., where 
in 1885 he received the degree of Ph.D. He was 
professor of biology at Coe College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, 1883-87, and registrar and professor of 
geography at Chautauqua University, Cliautau- 
qua, N. Y., 1888-89. lYora 1889 to 1891 lie was 
engaged in arranging, labelling, and classifying 
the collections in the department of ethnology in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. In 1891 he became professor of ge- 
ology and anthropology, and dean of the science 
department in Pomona College, Claremont, Cal, 
but in the following year he was called to organ- 
ize the work of anthropology at the newly es- 
tablished University of Chicago, under William 
Rainey Harper where in 1895 became 
associate professor. During his thirty-one years 
there he was probably the most popular instruc- 
tor in the university. Though his classes were 
crowded and he was the only instructor in his 
subject, be refused to add others, remaining, as 
he said, ^'thc Lone Star.” He had numerous per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies. He refused to wear an 
overcoat, never used a telephone, and usually 
walked about the campus with an open book in 
his hands, while his apartment was a labyrinth 
of books stacked on the flloors of various rooms. 
His frankness and fearlessness in the expression 
of opinion often made him enemies; on the 
other hand, his informality and camaraderie in 
the classroom created a loyalty seldom met with 
between students and professor. When he re- 
tired from the university in 1923 his former stu- 
dents presented him with a large purse, which 
enabled him to purchase a house in Seattle, 
Wash,, a location convenient for his frequent 
trips to Japan. 
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Throughout his career he traveled widely for 
the sake of making anthropological studies. In 
preparation for the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., in 1904, he visited north- 
ern Japan and brought hack with him a repre- 
sentative group of Ainu ; he also visited various 
parts of the United States and Mexico, the Phil- 
ippines, Korea, and Africa, returning several 
times to the last two. During these visits he lived 
the life of the people, and in Japan, at least, he 
wore native dress. Keenly interested in the inti- 
mate life of those he met, he was always inclined 
to take the part of minority or unpopular groups. 
While the world was condemning the African 
policy of King Leopold TI, he visited the Congo 
and came forward with a vigorous defense of 
Belgian rule; while “imperialisnU was at its 
height in America he advocated Philippine inde- 
pendence. Mexico found in him an ardent advo- 
cate, and shortly before liis death he defended 
Japan in the Manchukuo dispute. He was a 
chevalier of the Order of the Crown of Italy, a 
member of the Tltird Order of the Sacred Treas- 
ure of Japan, an olTicer of the Order of Leopold 
11 (Congo), and had been awarded medals by 
Holland, Bclgitnn, and Liberia, as well as the 
palms of Onicer of Public Instruction by the 
French governitient. His best known writ- 
ings arc Some lurst Steps in Human Progms 
(1895), American Indians (copyright 1898), 
Indians of Southern Mexico (i89^)j Strange 
Peoples (1901), Readings from Modern Mexi- 
can Authors (1904), The Truth ahout the Congo 
(1907), In Indian Mexico Philippine 

Indies (1909), Japanese Proverbs and Pic- 
tures (1910), Congo Natives (T912), Liberia 
(1913), Korean Buddhim (tpiB), Fujiyama, 
the Sacred Mountain of Japan (1924)* Kis 
greatest contribution to anthropology lies, how- 
ever, in the wide interest he personally created 
in the subject, and in the appreciation of other 
peoples which he engendered in his students. In 
1923 he went through the earthquake that de- 
vastated Tokio and claimed many of his closest 
friends. Ten years later he died of branchial 
pneumonia in the same city. He was unmarried. 

[B. P. Starr, A Hist, of the Starr Family (1879),; 
Who*s Who in America, ; Am. Mcn^ of Set. 

(1933), edited by J. M. and Jaejnes Cattell; Biog. Cat. 
of lafayem Coll, (1913); Hniv, Record 

(Chicago), Oct. 1933; Am. Anthropologist, Apr .-June 
1934 ; Am. Jour, of Sociology, Nov. 1933 ; obituaries 
in Japan Advertiser (Tokio) mdN. Y, Times, Ang. iS, 
1933, personal acquaintance.] F.-C,C. 

STARR, LOUIS (Apr. 25, 1849-Sept. 12, 
1925), physician, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
the son of Isaac and Lydia (Ducoing) Starr. 
The line of his paternal ancestors was estab- 


lished in America by Isaac Starr, an English 
Quaker, who settled in Wilmington, Del, in 
1710. Eight generations remained in the Quaker 
faith and married within the bounds of their re- 
ligious convictions until Starr^s father, a banker, 
took as his wife a French girl, Lydia Ducoing, 
who was a refugee from the slave insurrections 
of Santo Domingo and a descendant of a family 
which had originally come from Bordeaux, 
France. Louis graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege in 1868 with the degree of B.A., studied 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
obtained the degree of M.D. in 1871. After act- 
ing as the resident physician for the Episcopal 
Hospital, he entered general practice in Phila- 
delphia, where his personal charm, diligence, 
and, doubtless, his excellent social position made 
him a very successful practitioner. Nevertheless, 
he turned to a special field and by 1882 was rec- 
ognized as a pediatrician of note. He was visit- 
ing physician to the Episcopal Hospital, 1875- 
84, and to the Children's Hospital, 1879, and 
held numerous other such appointments. In 1884 
he became clinical professor of the diseases of 
children in the University of Pennsylvania, a 
position he held until 1890. For fifty years he 
was a fellow of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, at various times a member of its 
council, and later a censor ; he was also a fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don. He first appeared in scientific literature in 
1885-86 as an assistant to Dr. William Pepper 
[c2.7/.] in the editing of A System of Practical 
Medicine (5 vols., 1885-86). Subsequently he 
published several textbooks on pediatric sub- 
jects. His most successful publication was Hy- 
giene of the Nursery (1888), one of the first 
popular expositions of nursery care, and his 
most ambitious The American Text-book of Dis- 
eases of Children by American T cachers (1894) . 

On Sept 16, 1882, in Kent, England, he mar- 
ried Mary Parrish of Philadelphia, grand-daugh- 
ter of Joseph Parrish [q.v.]. They had three 
children. At the age of sixty-two, when he was 
forced to retire from all official and professional 
activities because of serious cardiac disease, he 
took up residence with his family in England, but 
the leisure of his retirement was soon interrupt- 
ed by the World War. When his younger son, 
Dillwyn, was killed in the battle of the Somme 
as a lieutenant of the Coldstream Guards, he 
sought respite from his sorrow in the cultivation 
of an artistic talent which had hitherto lain dor- 
mant. Some of his etchings were later shown 
at an exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia and are said to 
have won favor in authoritative circles. The 
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death of his older son, Louis, in 1921 caused him 
to leave the scene of so much affliction, and he 
repaired to Dinard, on the coast of Brittany, 
wlaere he spent the last years of his life in pur- 
suit of his artistic inclinations. He died after a 
short illness, survived by his wife and daughter. 

[Who's Who in America, 1914-15; T. S. Westcott, 
Trans. Coll, of Physicians of Phila., 3 ser., vol. XLVIII 
(1926) ; Jour. Am. Medic. Assoc., Oct. 10, 1925; obit- 
uary in Pub. Ledger (Phila.), Sept. 14, 1925,] 

H. S.R— e. 

STARR, MERRITT (Feb. 27, i8s6~Aug. 2, 
1931), corporation lawyer, was born at Elling- 
ton, Chautauqua County, N, Y. His father, 
James Comfort Starr, later a proprietor of the 
Moline Paper Company, was a descendant of 
Dr. Comfort Starr, of Ashford, Kent, who emi- 
grated from England to Massachusetts in 1635 ; 
his mother, Cynthia Cordera (MacKoon), was 
a descendant of Roger Williams. Merritt Starr 
spent his boyhood in Rock Island, 111 . He attend- 
ed Griswold College at Davenport, Iowa, for 
two years, and in 1873 entered Oberlin College 
as a junior, receiving the degree of A.B. from 
Oberlin in 1875 and from Griswold (ad cundem) 
in 1876. Ambitious for a legal career, he read 
law in the office of the attorneys for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington &: Quincy Railroad Company, 
entered the Harvard Law School in 1878 and 
Harvard College, as a junior, in 1879, and was 
graduated A.B. and LL.B. in 1881. 

Establishing residence in Chicago, he was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar Jan. ii, 1882. He be- 
gan his career by preparing briefs for his fellow 
attorneys and publishing valuable contributions 
to legal literature. In 1883 appeared his Index- 
Digest of the Wisconsin Reports and his chap- 
ters on practice in A Treatise on the Lam of 
Waters by John Melville Gould. Shortly after- 
ward he began a collaboration with R. H. Curtis 
in compiling Annotated Statutes of the State of 
Illinois (ist ed., 2 vols., 1885, with supplements 
1887, 1892; 2nd ed., 3 vols,, 1896), He also di- 
gested the Illinois Cases for the Northeastern 
Reporter, from 1885 to 1888. 

Meanwhile he was becoming well known in 
the field of corporation law. During the suspen- 
sion of the Indiana banks in 1883, he conducted 
the litigations in Chicago on behalf of their cred- 
itors and ^'established in the Supreme Court of 
Illinois the then novel doctrine that banks must 
hold the entire funds of the garnished depositor 
for the benefit of all the creditors who may there- 
after perfect a claim’' (Chicago Legal Nems, 
Jan. 18, 1896, p. 169). From 1890 until his death 
he was associated with John S. Miller, under a 
succession of firm names and with several other 
individuals as partners. In Washington, D. C., 
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he maintained offices from 1925 to 1931, as a 
member of the firms of Hopkins, Starr & Hop- 
kins, and (1926-29) Hopkins, Starr, Plopkins & 
Hamel. 

Starr was a trustee of Oberlin College, 1893- 
1924, and a trustee of the National College of 
Education, Evanston, 111 ., 1922-31, being presi- 
dent of its board, 1926-31, To the latter institu- 
tion he gave most of his valuable librai-y, and 
he contributed unstintingly of his time and legal 
counsel to both Oberlin and the National College 
of Education. He was a member of the board 
of managers of the Chicago Law Institute, 1888- 
90, and its president, 1896-97 ; a member of the 
executive committee of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Chicago, 1884-1914; and 
president of the Chicago Literary Chil), 1910- 
II. Much interested in local affairs, he was vil- 
lage attorney of Winnetka, III, 1894-95, a mem- 
ber of the Winnetka hoard of education, 1899- 
1907, and its president, 1900-05. On Sept. 8, 
1885, he married Leila WheelcKrk, whom he had 
met at Oberlin College. They had four children, 
three of whom survived him. 

[B. P, Starr, A Hist, of the Starr Family of New 
England (1879) ; The Past and Present of Rock Island 
County, III. (1877) ; J. M. Palmer, The Bench and Bar 
of III. (1899), I, 100; Chicoijo Legal Netvs, Jan. 18, 
1896; Who's Who in Jurisprudence, 1925; Chicago 
Literary Club: Yearbook, X() 3 i 5~33 ; Chicago Bar Asso. 
Record, J«an.-Mar. 1932; Our Guidon (Nat. CpU. of 
Educ.), Auff. 1931 ; Oberlin College Alumni Necrology, 
1930-31; Who's Who m Chicago, 1931 ; Twenty- fifth 
Anniversary Report . . . Class of x8Si of Harvard 
College (1906); Ann. Report III. State Bar Asso., 
1932 ; Who's Who in America, 1930-31 ; Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Aug. 4, 1931.] J.K.W. 

STARR, MOSES ALLEN (May t6, 1854- 
Sept. 4, 1932), neurologist, was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Fie was the son of Egbert and Char- 
lotte Augusta (Allen) Starr, of Middlebury, Vt. 
His first American ancestor was Dr. Comfort 
Starr of Ashford, County Kent, England, who 
came to Boston, Mass., in 1635 settled in 
Warren, Conn* His early education was re- 
ceived in a private school in Orange, N. J,, and 
he received the B.A. degree from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1876. During the whole period of his 
undergraduate study he was second honor man 
and after his graduation he was offered a pro- 
fessorship of history. With the intention of pur- 
suing this subject he studied in Germany un- 
der Mommsen and Curtius, but he also attended 
the lectures of Helmholz and McCosh, develop- 
ing a special interest in psychology and the func- 
tions of the nervous system, and upon his return 
to America he decided to prepare for a medical 
career. Fie entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York (iity, received the 
M.D. degree in 1880, and spent the next two 
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years as an interne in Bellevue Hospital. After 
this he again went to Germany and became a 
student o£ the renowned neurologists, Erb and 
Schultze, in Heidelberg, later continuing his 
studies in Vienna with Nothnagel and Meynert 
His first important publication appeared soon 
after his return to America. The article, ‘‘The 
Sensory Tract in the Central Nervous System," 
was awarded the Alumni Association Prize of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in May 
1884, and was published in the Journal of Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease, July 1884. 

In T884 he was appointed professor of anat- 
omy and physiology at the Now York Polyclinic 
Medical Ckdlege and in 1886 was made Professor 
of Nervous Diseases, lie retained this position 
for three years and then resigned to accept the 
professorship of diseases of the mind and nerv- 
ous system in the (kdlege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, a chair which he held with distinction 
until when lie liecame professor emeritus. 
His early work as an investigator was on cere- 
bral localization, a field in which he was one of 
the American pioneers. He contributed to the 
localization of visual function, and of the senses 
of touch, pain, and temiierature in the parietal 
region, and also to the problem of aphasia. He 
was one of the first in America to investigate 
brain tumors and with Dr. Charles McBurncy 
published in 1895 an analysis of fifty brain tu- 
mors : Tumor of the Corpus Callosum. His Atlas 
of Nenft Cells (1896) received favorable re- 
views in all parts of tlic world. He also pub- 
lished one hundred spcKnal articles covering a 
wide range of neurological subjects and several 
important systematic works, Familiar Forms 
of Nenmts Disease (iSgo), Brain Surgery 
(1893), Organic and Functional Nervous Dis- 
eases (t903). He held many important hospital 
positions as consultant, among them the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, St. Vincenils, St. Mary's Free 
llospital for Children, St John's Hospital, Yon- 
kers, the New York h'ye and Ear Infirmary, and 
the Neurological Institute of New York. He 
was president of the New York Neurological So- 
ciety, 1894--97, of the American Neurological 
Association, 1896-97, and was a vice-president 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1903- 
06. He was an honorary member of the Neuro- 
logical Section of the Royal Society of London, 
and of French, German, and Austrian neuro- 
logical and psychological societies. He also re- 
ceived many academic honors during his active 
career. Starr was particularly noted as a teach- 
er, and his clinics at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons were famous in a day when neu- 
rology was in its early evolution as a special 
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field of medicine. He was married to Alice Dun- 
ning on June 7, 1898, and one of their two chil- 
dren survived him. 

[Personal acquaintance; Who's Who in America, 
1930-31 ; B. P.^ Starr, A Hist, of the Starr Family 
(1879) ; Frederick Tilney, article in the Jour, of Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease, Feb. 1933 ; Fredeinck Peterson, 
in Bull, of the N. Y. Acad, of Med., Nov. 1932; L. 
Casamajor, in Arch, of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
Dec. 193^2; John Shrady, ed., The Coll, of Physicians 
and Surgeons (n.d.), vol. I; N. Y. Times, Apr. s, 
1912, Sept, s, 1932.3 J.R.H. 

STARRETT, LAROY S. (Apr. 25, 1836-Apr. 
23, 1922), inventor, manufacturer, was born on 
his father's farm at China, Me., one of the 
twelve children of Daniel D. and Anna (Crum- 
mett) Starrett, both of Scotch ancestry. He 
worked on the farm in his youth, attended pub- 
lic school during the winter months, and devel- 
oped a marked interest in mechanics. When he 
was seventeen years old he went to work on a 
stock farm at Vassalboro, Me., and later on a 
dairy farm at Newburyport, Mass., to help sup- 
port the family. After about eight years he ac- 
quired for himself a six-hundred acre stock farm 
in Newburyport, which he operated for four 
yeans. He tried his hand at invention during 
this time and devised among other things a meat 
chopper, for which he was granted patent No. 
47 fi 7 S on May 23, 1865. Shortly after obtaining 
the patent he made an arrangement with the 
Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass., to man- 
ufacture his chopper while he undertook its sale 
in Maine. liis success was so great that three 
years later he sold his fai*m, moved to Athol, pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the manufactur- 
ing company, and reorganized it for the special 
purpose of manufacturing his meat chopper, as 
well as a washing machine and a butter worker 
which he had patented in 1865 (patents No. 48,- 
458 and 49,953). 

In the period of more than ten years in which 
he served as superintendent of the Athol Ma- 
chine Company, he invented a number of hand 
tools useful in the building trades. The first of 
these was a combination square which contained 
a steel rule, graduated into small parts of an inch 
on both sides, with a sliding head capable of 
being moved along the rule or detached entirely 
from it; with the aid of the head it could be 
used as a square or mitre, as a bevel, and as a 
plumb bob. Shortly after patenting this (May 
6, 1879), he established a business of his own 
on a small scale to manufacture it, and experi- 
enced slow but positive success. During the 
eighties he devised and patented a center try- 
square, a surface gauge, a bevelling instrument, 
a micrometer caliper square, and a new type of 
dividers, manufacturing each as it was patented. 
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Since the products were marketed and sold in 
increasing numbers, he was obliged to enlarge his 
plant a number of times. In 1882 the establish- 
ment of agencies in England, Germany, France, 
and other countries helped to increase his busi- 
ness materially and to establish his name the 
world over as a mailer of fine tools. By 1906 he 
was employing about one thousand people in a 
great general manufacturing plant in Athol and 
in a caliper manufacturing plant at Springfield, 
Mass. He manufactured steel rules in a large 
variety of styles, and in both English and metric 
graduations; many different styles of squares; 
almost two hundred varieties of calipers and di- 
viders ; and such articles as bevels, surface and 
depth gauges, levels, steel tapes, plumb bobs, 
hacksaw frames and blades, as well as a number 
of unique precision instruments. In 1912 his 
company was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $3,500,000 as the L. S. Starrett Company, of 
which he was president until his death. His 
whole life was centered in his business and in 
the Methodist Church, his outstanding contri- 
bution to the latter being the gift of a new par- 
sonage, a pipe organ, and a church building in 
Athol. He married Lydia W. Bartlett of New- 
buryport, Mass., on Apr. 20, 1861. At the time 
of his death at his winter home in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., he was survived by four children. 

[L. B. Caswell, Athol, Mass., Past and Present 
(1899) ; D. H. Hurd, Hist, of Worcester County, Mass., 
vol. II (1889) ; E. B. Crane, Hist, of Worcester County, 
Mass., vol. 11 (1924) ; obituary in Boston Transcript, 
Apr. 24, 1922; Patent Office records.] C.W. M n. 

STARRETT, WILLIAM AIKEN (June 14, 
1877-Mar. 26, 1932), engineer, financier, build- 
er, architect, was born in Lawrence, Kan., one 
of seven children of William Aiken and Helen 
(Ekin) Starrett. His grandfather and great- 
grandfather (of Scotch origin) had been car- 
penters and stone masons in and near Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, Pa. His father, Presb3d:erian 
minister though he was, did not lose touch with 
the building tradition; he had, it is said, built 
his church, shared in the building of the first 
structure of the University of Kansas, and not 
only built but designed his own house. All five 
of his sons in their turn became builders of im- 
portance. Educated in local schools, in Chicago, 
and at the University of Michigan (1893-95), 
Starrett worked for a time in a wholesale grocery 
house, became a timekeeper for the George A. 
Fuller Company, general contractors, of which 
his brother Paul was a member, and by 1899 had 
risen to the position of a superintendent. From 
1901 to 1913 he was vice-president of the famous 
Thompson- Starrett Company, New York, found- 


ed by his brothers Theodore and Ralph, for many 
years one of the two or three largest and most 
successful firms engaged in constructing sky- 
scrapers, large commercial buildings, and fac- 
tories. For five years, 1913-18, he was a partner 
in the architectural firm of Starrett and Van 
Vleck, which designed numerous commercial 
buildings, among them the Kaufmann and Baer 
department store in Pittsburgh (1915), and the 
Lasalle and Koch store in Toledo (1916). 

In 1917 he was appointed head of the emer- 
gency construction section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, charged with the construction of 
camps, hospitals, army bases, flying fields. With 
the building industry in a chaotic state, to build 
$150,000,000 worth of cantonments in three 
months seemed almost impossible ; yet under his 
direction the buildings began to rise all over the 
country with amazing rapidity. Nominal profits 
of contractors were hehl within per cent., 
an extraordinary achievement. Construction un- 
der these conditions was of necessity extreme- 
ly costly, however, and after tlie war was the 
subject of congressional investigation, in the 
course of which inexcusable and unwarranted 
accusations were made against Starrett, only to 
be proved groundless. After his discharge from 
the army, a colonel in the quartermaster corps, 
he became vice-president of the George A. Ful- 
ler Company, and directed the construction of 
a number of large office buildings in Tokio, espe- 
cially designed to resist earthquakes. In 1922 
with two of his brothers and Andrew J. Ekcn he 
founded the contracting firm of Starrett Broth- 
ers, Inc. (later Starrett Brothers and I-ken, 
Inc.), builders of some of the most important 
American skyscrapers of the time, among them 
the nineteen-story Starrett Lehigh Terminal 
Building in New York, the Carew Tower in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the forty-story Ramsey Tower 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., the seventy-story 40 
VV'all Street Building in New York, and tlic Em- 
pire State Building in New York. Starrett was 
perhaps the chief financial and business execu- 
tive in this work. When the Starrett Corporation 
(N. Y.) was formed to handle the Starretts' 
large interests, which had branched out from 
pure construction to financing, he became presi- 
dent and as such coordinator of all their com- 
panies. He died in Madison, N, J., where he 
made his home. He was survived by his wife, 
Eloise Gedney of East Orange, N. J„ whom he 
had married on June 14, X900, and by a son and 
a daughter. FI e was a member of the Society of 
Military Engineers, the American Society of 
Civil^ Engineers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and from 1914 to 1918 of the 
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American Tnstitnte. of Architects, In 1917 he 
received the de|>:ree of H.S. in civil enginetn-in^ 
as of the class of 1897 from the University of 
Michi,q:aiL 

A f^’ifted and persuasive writer, he contributed 
from time to tim<‘ to ma|>-a/.ines such lhinf,^s <as 
“Marked ‘Shop’ “ (////aa/zV /l/eaZ/dy, July tpTy), 
a story; ‘ihiildiuf** for Victory’’ (Scribne/s 
Maga::t}ji\ Nov, a description of his gov- 

ernment work; and “Ntnv ('onstruction in an 
Ancient lunpire” (Serilnivr'x hfiu/a::uu\ Sept. 
T923), an acconiit of his work in Japan. Ills 
Skyscrapers and the Men Ulio fhttld lit cm 
(1928) conlattis a brief history of the sky- 
scraper, a vivid description of tlie tremendous 
complexity and tlie can'fnl organization neces- 
sary in tlu' hnilding' indtistry, and a simple expo- 
sition of \hv various trades and their part in the 
erection of a modt'm sttvl-frame structure. Per- 
haps the best popular exposition of the subject 
that has betm j)rothiee<l, it is written with verve, 
drive, i)ower. Of Starreti himself it reveals 
much, The chapters devottnl to the fmancing" of 
large Imildlngs m.'du' strange' and irotiical read- 
ing iti a time of de|iression. IIc' seemed com- 
pletely ohiivions to all city-planning values ex- 
cept the fmanctal, and qttite overlooked the dan- 
ger of unchecked spcculatitm. '‘rims he writes, 
“There are opportunities in New York, Chicago, 
or any other large metropolis, for an enterpris- 
ing operator to rtm a shoe-string into a fortune 
legitimately in one etiterprise” (Skyscrapers and 
the Men Who Ihtild Them, p. tto). He has been 
called *‘a great business executive with an en- 
gineering l)ackgronnd” ( New York Times, Mar. 
27, C932), and in all his connections-- contract- 
ing, governmental, architectural— it was his 
power as an executive that distingnished him. 
As long as there was a jf>h to do, to the doing of 
it he hrotiglit tremendons energy and clear vi- 
sion ; his imagination in his own line was vivid, 
Itis judgment acute and sure. lUit in the wider 
im|)lications of tlie job, he had, apparently, little 
interest. He was essentially an executive, not a 
designer; a man of action rather than a man of 
thought 

Who in America, 1030-31 ; Who^s Who in 
Ungineerlng , 1031 ; A. It Palmer, in Trans* Am, Soc , 
of^ Civil Tngmeers, vak XCVIII (ro33) ; “The Con- 
trilmtors* Ctjlumn,** m Atlantic Monthly, July 1917; 
Architectural Record, Apr. 1932, with portrait ; letter 
signed G, C., in N, F. Times, Mar. 31, 1932; obituary 
in Herald Tribune (N. Y.), Mar. 27, 1932; informa- 
tion from Ernest A, Van Vleck.] T.F. H. 

STATLER, ELLSWORTH MILTON (Oct 

26, 1863-Apr. 16, 1928), hotel owner, was born 
in Somerset County, Pa,, the son of William 
Jackson and Mary (McKinney) Statler. His 
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father, a German Reformed clergyman, tried to 
piece out his income by farming, but the family 
was large and the living was still hard. When 
Ellsworth was five his family moved to Bridge- 
port, Ohio, and at nine the boy went to work in a 
glass factory across the river in Wheeling, W. 
Va., where he endured intense heat for a wage 
of fifty centS' — rising later to ninety cents — a day. 
At thirteen he found a position as bell-boy in a 
hotel in Wheeling, the McClure Plouse. There 
he began polishing his manners and his lan- 
guage, taking the hotel bartender as his model at 
first, and advanced to the position of night clerk, 
then to that of day clerk ; meanwhile he studied 
l)ookkeeping and the details of hotel manage- 
ment. lie was not yet of age when he took over 
the billiard room and railroad-ticket concession 
in the hotel. A little later he opened a combina- 
tion lunch room, billiax'd hall, and barber shop 
in Wheeling, from which he derived a comfort- 
able yearly income. 

In 1896 he bought the restaurant concession 
in the Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and prospered with it. During the Pan-Ameri- 
can X^xposition in Buffalo, he built and operated 
a temporary frame hotel of 2,100 rooms near the 
exposition grounds. Though he made no profit 
on the venture, he acquired both reputation and 
experience, and in 1904 won the privilege of 
erecting the famous Inside Inn on the grounds 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis, Mo., upon which he cleared $280,000 
profit. Before the summer was over he began 
building a hotel in Buffalo, the Statler (later the 
Buffalo), the first in the country in which each 
room had iiinning ice-water and a bath. The 
cardinal rule of the house, and afterwards of his 
entire business, was ''The guest is always right.” 
He later built the New Statler in Buffalo and in 
rapid succession a Statler hotel each in St. Louis, 
Mo,, Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., and 
took over the management of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York. His last achievement 
was the Hotel Statler of Boston, opened in March 
1927. tic originated the practice of slipping a 
morning newspaper under the door of each 
guest’s room, and is said to have been the first to 
install a radio connection in every room of a 
hotel. Several other devices to promote the ease 
and good will of guests were his, and liis name 
became a symbol for comfort, courtesy, and ef- 
ficient service. At his death his hotel properties 
were the largest owned by one man, their annual 
receipts being estimated at $25,000,000. In 1926 
he was decorated by the French government with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. He was for 
several years president of the Hotel Men^s Mu- 
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tual Benefit Association of the United States and 
Canada. He was married twice: on Apr. i6, 
1895, to Mary I. Manderbacli (d. 1925) of Akron, 
Ohio, and on Apr. 30, 1927, to Alice M. Seidler, 
who had been his secretai-y for many years. He 
died in New York City of pneumonia, survived 
by his wife and by three of the four children he 
and his first wife had adopted. 

lWho*s Who in America, 1926-27 ; Walter Tittle, in 
World's Work, Kov. 1927 ; E. M. Statlei*, in Am, Mag., 
May 1917, and Mag. of Biisincss, Sept. 1927; N. F. 
Times, May i, 1927 (second marriage), Apr. 17, 18 
(obituary and editorial), May 19 (will), 192B; obitu- 
aries and editorials in N. Y. Herald Tribune and World 
(N. Y.), Apr, 17, 1928.] A.F.H. 

STAUFFER, DAVID McNEELY (Mar. 24, 
1845-Feb. 5, 1913), civil engineer, editor, col- 
lector, author, was born in Richland, now the 
borough of Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pa. 
His father, Jacob Stauffer, a patent lawyer and 
naturalist of reputation, was a descendant of John 
Stauffer, who emigrated from Switzerland to 
Pennsylvania in 1710; his mother, Mary Ann 
Knox McNeely, was of a Scotch-Irish family 
that settled in Pennsylvania about 1721. Gradu- 
ating from the high school at Lancaster in 1862, 
at the head of his class, David was granted a 
scholarship in Franklin and Marshall College, but 
on Sept. 12, 1862, enlisted for service in the Civil 
War and saw action almost at once in the Antie- 
tam campaign. He subsequently attended classes 
for a while at the college, but could not remain out 
of the service, and early in 1864 was appointed 
a master’s mate in the United States Navy and 
ordered to the Alexandria in the Mississippi 
Squadron under Rear Admiral David Dixon 
Porter {q.v.l. As mate he later commanded the 
same vessel, in May 1865 he was listed as acting 
ensign, and on Nov. x, 1865, was honorably dis- 
charged. 

At once he began his engineering career as 
rodman on surveys for the Columbia & Port De- 
posit Railroad in eastern Pennsylvania. He con- 
tinued on surveys and construction work suc- 
cessively as assistant engineer of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad and division engineer of the 
Allentown Railroad from 1868 until 1870, when 
the boom in railroad construction collapsed. 
Subsequently, from August 1870 until its com- 
pletion in February 1876, he served as assistant 
engineer and consultant in the construction of 
the South Street Bridge over the Schuylkill 
River, Philadelphia. In this work he used com- 
pressed-air caissons in sinking foundations, a 
method which at the time was comparatively 
new to the United States, and his paper, 'The 
Use of Compressed Air in Tubular Foundations” 
(^Journal of the FremkUn Institute, November 


1872), based on study of the French and Eng- 
lish practice, was used for a time as a textbook 
in several engineering scliooLs. A fuller descrip- 
tion of the work at South Street Bridge was 
published after its completion in the Transac- 
tions of the American Society of Cn^lL Engineers 
(vol. VII, 1878). Meanwluie, as assistant chief 
engineer on the Bound Brot>k line of the Phila- 
delphia Sz Reading Railroad, Sti'iiiffer had special 
charge of the construction of the Delaware 
Bridge, and upon its completion, June i, 1876, 
he engaged in private practice, during which he 
made bridge plans for the City of Philadelphia. 
Beginning on Apr. 15, 1877, he was construc- 
tion engineer for the Philadelphia Water De- 
partment, building the P^'rankford reservoir and 
pumping stations. Late in 1870 with the ct)ntrac- 
tor R. A. Malone, he undertook the construction 
of the DorcliCvStcr Bay sewage tunnel at Boston, 
an inverted siphon some 9>ooo feet long, witli a 
bottom 180 feet below sea level ff'he seepage 
through the rock roof was so great that ati enor- 
mous pumping plant involving large expense 
was necessary. The engineering problems lie en- 
countered are clcscrihed in Stauffer’s paper, 
"Shaft Sinking Under Difficulties at Dorchester 
Bay Tunnel” (Transactions oj the American So-- 
cicty of Civil Engineers, vol. X, t88i). In De- 
cember 1880, when the tunnel was nearly fin- 
ished, he sold his interest in the contract to his 
partner, returned to Philadelphia, and was as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia Bridge Works 
until ' September 1882, when he n^signed and 
opened an office in New York as consulting en- 
gineer. In January 1883, he bought an interest 
in Engineering News, with which was con- 
nected in an editorial capacity until he sold his 
intei-est in 1907. In addition to his contributions 
to the technical magazines and transactions of 
professional societies, he was the author of Mod- 
ern Tunnel Practice (1906). 

Stauffer will be remembered for his avocations 
almost as much as for his professional success. 
He traveled extensively and was an enthusiastic 
collector of autograpliic and illustrative material 
relating to the colonial and revolutionary liistory 
of America, and in connection with his collect- 
ing made thousands of pen-and-ink and water- 
color drawings. He designed a number of book- 
plates (see D, McN, Stauffer: His Bookplates, 
n.d.). Many of the illustrations in Engineering 
News were from his pen. Early in his career he 
began a collection of thousands of prints illus- 
trating the first four centuries of the art of en- 
graving on wood and copper, and in his later 
years this hobby absorbed most of his time and 
energy. In 1907 he published American Bngrav- 
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crs upvn Copper and Steel (2 vols,), which re- 
mains a standard work in its field. l 4 e was also 
intcrt‘sted in public affairs, and was long- a mem- 
ber of the Ib'ilisadcs Interstate Park Connnission 
for tlK' preservation of the Palisades of the Hud- 
son River. On Apr. tq, 1892, he married Flor- 
ence ScrihiKo*, datigiiter of G. Hilton Scribner, 
secretary of state of New York tinder Governor 
Dix. i le died at his home in Yonkers. 

[Who's IVho ht .‘tmortca, J. W. Jordan, in 

pa. Main of Hist, and Piog., Apr. 19x3 ; Engineering 
Nezvs, lAib. 13, 1913 ; Sun (N, Y.), Feb. 7, 1913.] 

B.A.R. 

STAUGHTON, WILLIAM (Jan. 4, 1770- 
I)ec. T2, Baptist minister and educator, 

was horn at Gt )ventry, Warwickshire, Eng:land, 
the oldest child of Sutton and Keziah Staughton. 
At seventetm lu' t‘ntered IBastol Baptist College, 
where he showed such piamiisc that in 1793 he 
was called to the church at Northampton to suc- 
ceed Dr. John Ryl«nid, who hecame president at 
Bristol I le early looked to America as his future 
field of labor, so when Dr. Richard Furman 
[J//?'.] wrolt^ to Dr. John Ri|)pon of London ask- 
ing him to sugg;(\st “a young man of promise and 
character'^ { I.ynd, post, p. 27) for South Caro- 
lina, he went su'pp<n1tHl hy strong commenda- 
tions. Me arrived at Charleston, S. C., in the 
fall of 1793 and tliere married Maria Hanson 
before January I7()4. They had six children, 
h'or about a year and a half he supplied at George- 
town, S. (I, a dutrch soon lieing formed. In the 
summer of 1795 he went to New York, became 
head of an academy at Borclentown, N. J,, and 
on June 17, 1797, was ordained there. Moving 
in T798 to Ikniington, wlicre there was a larger 
acaclemy, he organised a small Baptist church 
which lie served as pastor. He edited several 
works in the classics and for his talents received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Col- 
lege of New’ Jersey (later Princeton). After a 
tour in the West, where he considered settling, 
he was called in 1805 to the First Baptist Church 
in Pliiladelphia. Although several groups were 
dismissed to form other churches, there was a 
relatively large increase in memhership. In 1811, 
partly on account of some internal tension over 
his English birth (superficially indicated by the 
remark of the sexton regarding a smoking stove, 
^There must be an Englishman in the stove- 
pipe^'), he hecame pastor of what was known as 
the Sansom Street Baptist Church, a new church 
in the western part of the city. In 1814 he took 
an active part in organising the Triennial Con- 
vention and as its corresponding secretary until 
1826, wavS concerned with the constant and varied 
problems of the foreign missionary enterprise. 


Staughton 

As the need for better-trained ministers stirred 
the Baptists to provide schools for their educa- 
tion, it was to Staughton they turned for prac- 
tical leadership. For many years he had been 
taking young men into his home in Philadelphia 
to begin their theological education; with the 
formation in 1812 of the Baptist Education So- 
ciety of the Middle States, he was designated its 
tutor. So intimate was his connection with it 
that the educational institution could hardly be 
distinguished from his home. His reputation as 
a classical scholar was heightened by his editions 
of The Works of Virgil ...To Which is Added 
a Large Variety of Botanical, Mythological, and 
Historical Notes, and of Edward WetenhalFs A 
Compendious System of Greek Grammar, both 
published in 1813. When the Triennial Conven- 
tion took up its educational task more definitely 
in 1817, the incipient institution at Philadelphia 
was recognized as its theological department, 
with Staughton as principal and Irah Chase 
{q.v.] as professor of languages and Biblical 
literature. More definite plans for the organi- 
zation of what was soon called Columbian Col- 
lege (later George Washington University) 
were adopted in 1818, but the transfer to Wash- 
ington, D. C,, was not made until September 
r82x. Staughton remained most of the time in 
Philadelphia until the fall of 1823, although he 
was installed as president on Jan. 9, 1822, with 
professorial responsibilities in “General History, 
Belle.s Lettres, Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy" 
in the classical depai'tment, and in “Divinity and 
Pulpit Eloquence" in the theological department. 
From the beginning he visualized a university 
of national scope rendering service broader than 
that required hy denominational needs, a concep- 
tion which found its correlate in the world-mis- 
sion ideal so dominant in Luther Rice the 

chief financial agent for the college. The effec- 
tive forces in the development of collegiate edu- 
cation during that period, however, were largely 
stimulated by denominational loyalties and local 
economic considerations, rarely entirely di- 
vorced from speculative land interests. Compet- 
ing educational institutions were rapidly form- 
ing, financial complications arose, and in 1829 
Staughton resigned the presidency. He was soon 
chosen president of Georgetown College in Ken- 
tucky. Starting for his new field, he died as he 
was passing through Washington, A few months 
before his death, on Aug, 27, 1829, he married 
Anna Claypoole Feale who survived him. 
Hampered as he was later at Columbian College, 
he nevertheless achieved a far-reaching and sig- 
nificant educational influence during the years 
at Philadelphia, when largely through his own 
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direct personal instruction he trained young" men 
who became outstanding" leaders in religion and 
education. 

[The standard work on Staughton is that by his son- 
in-law, the Rev. S. W. Lynd, Memoir of the Rev. Wil- 
Ham Staughton, D.D. (1834), which contains much 
source material ; little is added in W. B. Sprague, An- 
nals Am. pulpit, vol. VI (i860), and William Cathcart, 
The Baptist Encyc. (i88x). For a few other details, 
see a letter by Irah Chase, in Baptist Memorial, Apr. 
IS, 1842, and obituary in Daily Nat. Intelligencer 
(Washington, D. C.), Dec. 14, 1829.] W. H. A. 

STAYTON, JOHN WILLIAM (Dec. 24, 

i^so-july 5, 1894), jurist, was born in Wash- 
ington County, Ky., the son of Robert G. and 
Harriet (Pirtle) Stayton, both descendants of 
early settlers of the state. When he was two 
years old the family removed to Paducah in the 
western part of Kentucky, a region then sparsely 
settled. The death of his father two years later 
placed the burden of his support and education 
on his mother. Her death in 1844 left him an 
orphan at the age of fourteen. The next four 
years were spent on his grandfathcr^s farm, 
where he performed farm labor during the sum- 
mer and attended the country schools in the 
autumn and winter. Pie also read all the books 
he could find. 

At the age of seventeen he made up his mind 
to prepare himself for the bar. Since his guai'di- 
an was unwilling that he should spend his meager 
resources on a college education, he left the farm 
and apprenticed himself to a blacksmith in order 
to learn the trade and earn the money to pay for 
his legal training. Upon attaining his majority 
he continued to work at his trade and at the same 
time carried on a systematic course of study. At 
twenty-four he began reading law under the 
written direction of his mother’s brother, lienry 
Pirtle of Louisville, Ky. In the fall of 1855 1 ^^^ 
entered the law school of Louisville University, 
from which he was graduated the following 
March with the degree of bachelor of laws. In 
November 1856 he removed to Texas, settling 
the following year at Pleasanton, south of San 
Antonio, where for a time he operated a black- 
smith shop and conducted a law office. Plis law 
practice, however, soon absorbed all his time and 
energies. In 1858 he was elected to the office of 
district attorney and was reelected in i860. At 
the end of his term of office he enlisted in the 
Confederate army as a private in Capt Lewis 
Maverick’s company, but later he was commis- 
sioned to raise a company of cavalry, which he 
commanded during the remainder of the war. 
Immediately after the war, since the courts were 
all closed, he earned a livelihood by teaching 
school for a year. In 1866, in partnership with 
Samuel C. Lackey, he opened a law office at 


Stearns 

Clinton, Tex., then the county scat of DeWitt 
County. In 1871 Maj. A. H. Phillips of Victoria 
was admitted to the parlncrshi[), the firm name 
becoming Phillips, Lackey cK: Stayton, and Stay- 
ton removed with his family to Victoria, Phil- 
lips in 1878 retired and two years later Stayttu’s 
son, Robert Weldon, and R. J. Kleberg joined 
die firm, which was thereafter known as Stay- 
tons, Lackey & Kleberg. In 1875 Stayton served 
as a member of the constitutional convention. 
Gov. O. M. Roberts appointed him associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court in t88r to till the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of duof Jnstic(‘ 
George F. Moore, and he was elected for a full 
term the following year. In r888, upon the re- 
tirement of Asa H. Willie [d/.*?'. |, he became 
chief justice. In this position he served most 
acceptably until his death some six years later at 
the home of his tlaughUu*, at Tyler. 

In 1856, inimediatcly after his graduation from 
law school, he married Idiza Jane (“Jennie”) 
Weldon, daughter of At)raham and Mary Jane 
(Rutter) Weldon, and grand-niece of United 
States Attorney-General iVlix (irundy U/.*?'.!. 
They had one son and two daughters, all of 
whom survived him. A grandson, Kolierl Wel- 
don Stayton, served for several yc^ars on the 
commission of appeals of the supreme cotirt, and 
became professor of law at the University of 
Texas. 

[87 Texas Reports, v~xviii ; J. 1 ). T.ynch. The Bench 
and Bar of Tex. (1885) ; L- F. DmiicU, Personnel of 
Tc.v. State Gov., mth Sketches of Representative Men 
of Tex. (1892), pp. Bo-81 ; J. II. l)avenpf>rt, The Hist, 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 'Tex. (copr. 
1917) ; Dallas Morning Netvs, and Houston Post, July 
6, 1894; information from Rrandstm.l P— -s. 

STEARNS, ABEL (Feb. 9, lypB-Aug. 23, 
1871), California pioneer, was horn in Lunen- 
burg, Mass., the son of Levi and FH^^abeth 
(Goodrich) Stearns, and a descendant of Isaac 
Stearns who emigrated from hhigland to Saknn, 
Mass., in 1630. About 1826 he went to Mexico, 
where he became naturalized. In July 1B29 he 
arrived at Monterey, expecting to obtain a land 
grant. Suspected by the Mexican governor, 
Manuel Victoria, of some political design, he 
was banished, but in 1831 he returned and joined 
in the movement by which Victoria was over- 
thrown. Two years later he settled in Los 
Angeles as a trader in hides and liquors, and 
grew prosperous, though he was often in troitble 
with the authorities because of alleged smuggling. 
He was chosen sindico (fiscal agent) of the vil- 
lage in 1836. Ordered by Gov. Mariana Chico to 
leave the country, he joined in a revolution which 
placed Juan Bautista Alvarado in power and 
made California for two years ( 1836-38) an in- 
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dependent republic. About 1840 be married Maria 
Francisca Paula Arcadia Bandini, a woman of 
great beauty and charm, and soon afterward ac- 
quired the extensive Los Alamitos ranch. In 
November 1842, more than five years before the 
discoveriCvS on the American River, he sent to 
the Philadelphia mint twenty ounces of gold 
taken from the San lAdiciano placers, near the 
present Newhall. He engaged in stock-raising, 
bought more lands, anti by the lime of the con- 
quest was doubtless the wealthiest man in Cali- 
fornia. He built the most imposing residence in 
the village, which he named El Pahicio, and en- 
tertained lavishly. In 1844-4 5 he look part in the 
revolution which expelled Gov. Manuel Michel- 
torena. Hating the IMcxieans hut admiring the 
Californians, he side<l with the party that was 
attempting to bring California into the Union by 
peaceful means. With the otitljreak of hostilities 
in however, he remained neutral, and in 
tlie following year, under American rule, became 
again the village sindico. He was a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1849. Tn 1858 
he built the Arcadia block, the larpst and most 
expensive structtire south of San hh-ancisco. Al- 
tliDugli during the drought of X864 he suffered 
staggering losses, before bis death seven years 
later he manage<l to recover much of his former 
wealth. He died suddenly at the Grand Hotel in 
San Francisco and was buried in Los Angeles. 


His wife survived him ; there were no children. 

He was a tall, well-formed man, with a homely 
visage which woti him the nickname of Cara de 
CahalU), ^^Horse-hkicc.^' A personal encounter 
in iBas had left him with a scar about the mouth 
and an impediment in his speech. He was quick- 
tempered, with strong prejudices, but was hos- 
pitable and generous. At various times he held 
local political olBcc. He was deeply interested in 
education, and just before his death had planned 
to establish a foundation at^the projected Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

[A. S. Ym Wngenen, Gencal md Mimmrs of Isaac 
Stearns and His Descendants (looi) ; H* IL Bancroft, 
Hist of Cal, vol V (1886), pp. Years 

in SoMihern Cd, (and ed,, Jpa6), ed. by M. H. ana M. 
R. Newmark; A Hist of C&L and an Extended Htst. of 
Los Angeles and Entnrons (i9*s)» vol IH, ed. by J- 
M. Guinn ; C. B. Willard, The Heraids Htst, of Los 
Angeks City (moi): H. D, Bamws, "Don Abel 
Stearns/^ HisL Soc, of Southern Cal Pfhs„ vol lY 
0 897-90') ; obituary m Dcdly Alia Calif orma (San 
Francisco), Aug. H, xS/n] W.J. G. 


STEARNS, ASAHEL (June 17, 1774-Feb. 5, 

1839), lawyer, descended from Isaac Stearns 
who became a freeman of Watertown, Mass., in 
X631, was born in Lunenburg, Worcester Coun- 
ty, Mass., the son of the Hon. Josiah and Mary 
(Corey) Stearns and a first cousin of Abel 


Stearns [q.v.]. After graduating from Harvard 
College in 1797 he studied law in the office of 
Timothy Bigelow, of Groton. In 1800 he mar- 
ried Francos Wentworth (Whitney) Shepard, 
daughter of Benjamin Whitney of Hollis, N. PL, 
and widow of Daniel Shepard. They had a son 
and a daughter who grew to maturity. 

Settling after his marriage in that part of 
Chelmsford which is now Lowell, Mass., Stearns 
practised law there until 1815, when he moved to 
Charlestown, In 1813 he had been appointed dis- 
trict attorney for Middlesex County, in which 
position he served until 1832, except for the peri- 
od 1815-17, when he represented his district in 
Congress. In 1817-18 he served also as repre- 
sentative in the General Court, and in 1830-31 
as state senator. 

By 1817 his character and attainments as a 
sound and scholarly lawyer had so impressed the 
community that when in that year the Harvard 
Law School was established under Chief Justice 
Isaac Parker Stearns was appointed Uni- 
versity Professor of Law. He accepted the ap- 
pointment with diffidence; the venture was an 
experiment, and in practice it amounted to the 
opening of an office by Stearns in connection with 
the university, in which he devoted part of his 
time to delivering lectures, conducting moot 
courts, and otherwise supervising the work of 
the students. Although he was not very success- 
ful, he retained the post of professor until the re- 
organization of the law school in 1829, when 
under Joseph Story and John Hooker Ashmun 
[qq-vJ] its real history as an educational force 
began. Stearnses professorship was not wholly 
unproductive, however, for in connection with 
his teaching he prepared a series of lectures, the 
substance of which he published in 1824 under 
the title, A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. This work proved to be one of the 
notable early American law books and was wel- 
comed by a bar in need of accurate available in- 
formation on technical procedure. 

While Stearns was not successful as a pioneer 
law professor, his reputation as a sound lawyer 
continued, and in 1832 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners under the chairmanship of 
Charles Jackson [q.v,"] to make the first real re- 
vision of the Massachusetts statutes. Adopted, 
with few changes, by the legislature on Nov. 4, 
183s, The Revised Statutes of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts (1836) set a standard for such 
work and, with the commissioners' notes accom- 
panying their report, remains of great practical 
value to the courts and to the bar. Stearns had 
previously, as joint commissioner with Lemuel 
Shaw Iq^v.^t compiled the fourth and fifth vol- 
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utnes (1823) of Private and Special Statutes of 

. . . Massachusetts. His health began to fail 
about 1836 and although in 1837 he presided 
over a board of arbitration of an important case 
from the state of Maine, he gradually retired 
from active work and died in 1839. In addition 
to his professional activities, he was an officer 
in various banks and in 1833 was treasurer of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel Among 
the Indians. 

^ [A portrait of Stearns by Harding is in the posses- 
sion of the Harvard Law School. For bioj?. data see 
Law Reporter, Apr. 1839 ; The Centennial Hist, of the 
Harvard Law School, 1B17-19T7 (1918) ; A. P. Pea- 
body, Harvard Reminiscences (1888) ; Biog. Dir. Am. 
Cpnff. (1928) ; A. S. Van Wagenen, Genaal. and Mem- 
mrs of Isaac Stearns and His Descendants (1901); 
Boston Daily Advertiser, Feb. 8, 1839.] F. W G 

STEARNS, EBEN SPERRY (Dec. 23, 1819-. 
Apr. II, 1887), educator, was born in Bedford, 
Mass., the youngest son of the Rev. Samuel and 
Abigail (French) Stearns. Pic was descended 
from a long line of clergymen and teachers, the 
original ancestor in America having been Isaac 
Stearns, who came from England and settled in 
Watertown, Mass., in 1630. Three of his broth- 
ers also became clergymen, one of whom was 
William Augustus Stearns [q.v.]. Eben, who 
gave up the use of his name Ebenezer for the 
shorter form early in youth, was graduated from 
the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 1837, 
and received the B.A. degree from Harvard in 
1841. He taught in a school for young women at 
Ipswich, Mass., and at Portland, Me.‘ before re- 
ceiving the M.A. degree from Plarvard in 1846. 
Afterwards he organized and acted as principal 
of the Newburyport, Mass., Female Pligh School 
until 1849, when he succeeded Cyrus Peirce 
as principal of the normal school at West 
Newton. He remained as principal when the 
school, the first of its kind in the United States, 
was moved to Framingham in 1853. Two years 
later he was elected principal of the Albany (New 
York) Female Academy, where he remained 
until he was appointed the first president of the 
Robinson Female Academy at Exeter, N. H., in 
1869. A strict disciplinarian, he often quoted to 
students and visitors that ''order is heaven's first 
law.” In addition to the usual normal and classi- 
cal studies, he inaugurated and taught personally 
a class in household science. 

In September 1875 lie was selected by officials 
of the Peabody Fund as first president of the new 
State Normal School at Nashville, Tenn., and a 
few months later he was appointed, by the board 
of trust, Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville. At his inauguration the school had thir- 
teen pupils; when he died it had over two hun- 


dred. At the begimiing any prospective teacher, 
regardless of previous training, could enter the 
school if he could pass an elementary examina- 
tion, but he soon raised that standard so that 
high school graduates only were admitted. 
Stearns was an ardent missionary of popular 
education, and emphasized in many speeches that 
free government was based on tiie intelligence 
of its people. He rapidly prepared teachers to 
meet the new demand in the South and kept in 
close touch, through correspondence and oc- 
casional tours, with Southern scdiools and county 
superintendents of education, all of his work be- 
ing accomplished under the close supervision of 
the Ik'abody Fund, lie also made a vigorous ef- 
fort to beautify Southern colleges, and tree-plant- 
ing became a yearly rite at Nashville. He pre- 
vented the removal of the State Normal College, 
as it came to be known in 1878, to Georgia in 
1880, and secured from a reluctant legislature the 
first grant of aid to the state normal school. A 


colorless but efficient administrator, Stearns left 
small imprint of his own personality on the 
school. The first two years lie. taught didactics; 
after that he was concerned only with administra- 
tive problems. In that field he was highly suc- 
cessful, leaving the school in good tinancial con- 


dition. He was indefatigable in trying to raise 
educational standards throughout the South. He 
was married to Ellen Augusta Kuhn, of Boston, 
on Aug. 27, 1854; she died in 1873. He was again 
married in 1880 to Betty Irwin, of Marianna, 
Fla. Their only child died in infancy, but his 
widow and three children of his first wife sur- 


vived him. He is buried at Boston, Mass. 

[Information from the family; Stearns's scrapbook 
;?d correspondence in the Peatiody College Library, 
Nashville, fenn. ; Avxs Stearns Van Wagenen, Gcneal 
and of isme Stearns and His Descendants 

Tribute to PJmi Sperry 
Stearns (1887) ;C. M. Fness, Men of Andover ( 1028) ; 
L. S. Stearns, Hist Sketch of the Normal Coil. ( 1885) ; 
L. S. Merrmni, Higher PJucaHon in Bur. of 

Lducatton, Circular of Information, No, 5 (1803) ; k. 
H. White, Development of the Temn. State PJuc, Or- 
(1929) ; Daily American, Nashville, Apr. 
12, 1887.J E.W.F. 

STEARNS. FREDERIC PIKE (Nov. ii, 
i8si-Dec. I, 1919), civil enjyineer, son of Wil- 
liam Henry Qarfc Stearms and Mary (Hobbs) 
Hill Stearns, was born at Calais, Me. He was a 
descendant of Isaac Stearn.s, who became a free- 
man of Watertown, Mass., in 1631. After at- 
tending the Calais public schools he worked for 
a short time for a local busines.s concern, but 
when he was eighteen went to Boston, found a 
job with the city engineering department, and 
began to study civil engineering. Here he came 
under the influence of such able engineers as 
James B. Francis and Hiram F. Mills [qq.v.'], 
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and by bis dilifi:ence and power of application 
irained proficiency in bis field aiul laid a solid 
foundation for later acbievcinent 
By 1872 be was engap;e<l in responsible work 
upon the Sudbury Rivm- water sipiply of Bos- 
ton and in 1880 he lanMinc division enj;‘inccr 
on the sewa.ite tunnel under Dorchester Bay, In 
1886 Stearns was called by the State Board of 
Health to become its chief enKi^n'cr. This hoard, 
newly reorK'anizetl, had lieen placi'd in charj^c of 
the statefs inland waters, and empowered to ad- 
vivsc the various nmtncipalities with rej^ard to 
sanitation and watvr supply. Thh was pioneer 
work, recfuirin^^ giasit semse and soundness in 
ntakini^ decisions, am! the inllucnce which the 
Board accpiired was <lnc latK^ely to the good judg- 
ment, tact, atid fairness of its chief engimm*. His 
exiiaustive studit*s of water sup(dies and the 
means of controlling and improving them have 
hecontc the basis fiu' practice in many other 
states. He also made plans for the sewerage of 
the Mystie and ( 'harles River valleys which were 
adtipted ami carried out, and t>l'umed the im- 
provement <»f the ('harlcH River Basin-— later 
carried otU with his advice as consultant— by 
which the foul tittal estuary (^f the Charles was 
converted into a heantilul fresh-water hasim 
His mtKHt notable piece of work as engineer for 
the State Board of Health was the design, utiliz- 
ing the Nashua, River, for the metropolitan water 
supply of Boston ami its vicinity. Wlum this 
plan was adopted in he became chief en- 
gineer of the new metropolitan water l)oard 
which carried it to completion in 1907 at a cost 
of $40,00(^000. I'hese water works were widely 
recognized as examples of the best practice in 
this field. They included as an innovation a pro- 
vision by which the fall of water into tlte aque- 
duct was utilized for the dtwehrpment of power, 
a feature productive of increased revenue for the 
metropolitan water district. 

After comphdion of tl'ie Boston metropolitan 
water supply, Bteanis withdrew as chief engi- 
neer and liecame ccmsultant for the hoard as well 
as for many otlier municipalities. His more im- 
portant projects included water-supply problems 
of New York City, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. L, Rochester, 
N. Y., Worcester, Mass., and Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and sewerage for Baltimore, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh. He also did much important con- 
sultation work upon dams and other dilRcult 
structures. In 1905 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt as a member of the 
board of cmisulting engineers to consider plans 
for the Panama Canal, He was one of the mi- 
nority who advocated a lock canal, the type which 


was adopted. He later served upon another 
board appointed by President Roosevelt to ac- 
company Secretary of War William PL Taft 
[q.p.] to Panaina and subsequently to revise the 
plans for the Gatun dam. 

Stearns published many important papers in 
the engineering field, among the more significant 
of which were the following: ^'Description of 
Some Experiments on the Flow of Water Made 
during the Construction of Works for Convey- 
ing the Water of Sudbury River to Boston, '' with 
Alphonse Ftcley {Transactions of the American 
Society of Cml Engineers, vol. XII, 1883) ; "On 
the Cun-ent-Meter^’ {Ibid,) ; "Experiments on 
the Flow of Water in a 48-Iiich Pipe*^ {Ibid., 
vol. XIV, 1885) ; "Disposal of Sewage in Mas- 
sachusetts^^ {Ibid., vol. XVITI, 1888) ; "The Ef- 
fect of Storage upon the Quality of Water'’ 
{Joimud of the Neze England JVaicr Works As- 
sociation, March 1891); "The Selection of 
Sources of Water Supply" {Ibid., March 1892) ; 
"The Development of Water Supplies and Wa- 
ter-Supply Engineering" {Transactions of the 
Americait Society of Cml F..nginccrs^ vol. LVI, 
1906), He also contributed many discussions of 
other papers and was chairman of the special 
committee of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers which reported upon methods of evaluat- 
ing public utilities {Transactions, vol. LXXXI, 
1918, p. 13T1), as well as of the committee upon 
yield of drainage areas of the New England 
Water Works Association {lournal, December 
1914), which presented a report of much value 
that has been widely used. He was active in pro- 
fessional organizations and served as president 
of the American, Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 

On June 21, 1876, Stearns married Addie C. 
Richardson of Framingham, Mass., who died two 
years before her husband. He was survived by 
two sons, both engineers. 


fA, S. Van Waprenen, Gcneal. and Memoirs of Isaac 
Stearns and His Descendants (igot) ; Trans. Am. Soc. 
Civil Hnaineers, vol. LXXXIII CT921) ; Jour, cf (/iy 
Nm England Water Works Asso., Mar. 1920; Who's 
Who in America, ipso-ai ; Boston Transcript, Dec. 2, 
tm.l H.KB, 

STEARNS, GEORGE LUTHER (Jan. 8, 
1809-Apr. 9, 1867), Free-Soiler, was born in 
Medford, Mass., the eldest son of Luther and 
Mary (Hall) Stearns and the descendant of 
Charles Stearns who became a freeman of Wa- 
tertown, Mass., in 1646. Such formal education 
as the boy received was in a preparatory school 
for boys established by his father, a physician. 
At the afre of fifteen he heg'an his business career 
in Brattlehoro, Vt., in 1827 entered a ship- 
chandlery firm in Boston, and in 1835 returned 
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to Medford to manufacture linseed oil and to 
marry, on Jan. 31, 1836, Mary Ann Train. He 
became a Unitarian and was prominent in church 
activities. After the death of his wife in 1840, 
he reentered business in Boston, at first with a 
ship-chandlery company but later, very success- 
fully, as a manufacturer of lead pipe. By 1840 
he felt strongly enough on the subject of slavexy 
to support James G. Birney and the Liberty 
party. His marriage, on Oct. 12, 1843, to Mary 
Elizabeth Preston probably furthered his inter- 
est in the anti-slavery cause for his wife was a 
niece of Lydia Maria Child In 1848, as a 

Conscience Whig, he liberally supported the 
Free-soil campaign with his money. He was 
greatly disturbed by the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law in 1850 and is known to have aided 
at least one slave to escape. He was among the 
leaders in the movement that put Charles Sum- 
ner in the federal Senate, and later, as a member 
of the famous Bird Club, he played a consider- 
able part in the rise of the Republican party in 
Massachusetts, becoming particularly interested 
in the political fortunes of his friend John A. 
Andrew. 

He was in the group that, in 1856, i*aised a 
subscription to equip the free state forces in Kan- 
sas with Sharpe's rifles. The subsequently suc- 
cessful operations of the Kansas committee of 
Massachusetts, of which he became chairman, 
were largely due to the willingness with which 
he contributed his time and money. In 1857 he 
met John Brown and made him the committee's 
agent to receive the arms and ammunition for the 
defense of Kansas and also aided in purchasing 
a farm for the Brown family at North Elba, N. 
Y. Indeed, from this time on Stearns practically 
put his purse at Brown's disposal. That he ever 
appreciated Brown's responsibility for the mur- 
ders on the Potawatomi is doubtful, but in 
March 1858 Brown confided to him the general 
outline of his proposed raid into Virginia, an en- 
terprise that Stearns approved, as did S. G. 
Howe, Theodore Parker, T. W. Higginson and 
Franklin B. Sanborn These five men 

constituted an informal committee in Massachu- 
setts to aid Brown in whatever attack he might 
make on slavery. Stearns acted as treasurer for 
the enterprise in New England. Gerrit Smith of 
New York and Martin F. Conway of Kansas 
were also in the secret. Stearns, however, does 
not appear to have known just when and where 
Brown proposed to strike, and the blow at Har- 
pers Ferry took him by surprise. On learning 
of Brown's capture he authorized two prominent 
Kansas jayhawkers to go to Brown's relief if 
they thought they could effect his rescue. Stearns 
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himself, becoming somewhat apprehensive of the 
attitude of the Federal government, fled with 
Howe to Canada. .He soon returned, however, 
and appeared before the Mason committee of the 
Senate that was investigating the Brown con- 
spiracy. No further action was taken by the 
government respecting Stearns. 

During the Civil War, upon Governor An- 
drew's authorization he recruited many negro 
soldiers for the 54th and 55th Massachusetts 
regiments, especially from the middle and west- 
ern states. So satisfactory were his efforts that 
in the summer of 1863 Secretary Stanton com- 
missioned him as major with lieatlqnarters in 
Philadelphia and directed him to recruit colored 
regiments for the Federal government. A few 
months later he was sent to Nashville, where* 
he successfully continued hiwS work until a mis- 
understanding with Stanton led him to resign 
from the army early in 1864. In 1865 he es- 
tablished the Right Way, a paper that supported 
radical Republican policies, particularly negro 
suffrage, and attained a circulation of 60,000, 
largely at his expense. He died of ixnetinionia 
while on a business trip to New York. 

Stearns, The Life and Puhlic Services of 
George Luther Stearns (1907) ami Cambridge Sketches 
(1905); 0 , G,, Villard, /ohn lironm (tpio): J. F. 
RhodCwS, Hist, of the U. S., vol. 11 (1892) : ’Sen. Report, 
No. 36 Cong:., I Sess. (i860) ; A. S. Van Wagenen, 
Gcncal. and Memoirs of Charles and Nathaniel Stearns, 
and Their Descendants (i90i).j W.R. W. 

STEARNS, HENRY PUTNAM (Apr. 18, 
1828-May 27, 1905), physician, was born in Sut- 
ton, Mass., the son of Asa and Polly (Putnam) 
Stearns, and a descendant of Charles Stearns, 
who became a freeman in Watertown in 1646. 
He was fitted for college in Monson, Mass,, and 
received the B.A. degree from Yale in 1853, the 
M.D. degree two years later, studied medicine at 
Harvard, and finally completed his medical stud- 
ies at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
was married to Annie Elizabeth Storricr of 
Dumfries, Scotland, on Aug. 29, 1857, ^*-nd they 
had three children. On his return to the United 
States Stearns established himself in private 
practice in Marlboro, Mass., and remained there 
for three years before going to Hartford, Conn., 
where he made his home until his death. He 
achieved some distinction as a general prac- 
titioner, and when the Civil War broke out he 
was made surgeon of the ist Connecticut Regi- 
ment. After three months he became surgeon of 
volunteers, was on the stafif of General Grant, 
and was discharged from service in August 1:865. 
During the greater part of that period, he was 
medical director of United States hospitals, sta- 
tioned for the most part at St Louis, Mo., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. 
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He spciit eiM'ht years in i^nMicral professional 
work in Hartford after the war, and in 1874 was 
appointed to succeed Dr. J. S. Ihider and Kli 
Todd l(i:r,\. ns superintendent of the Hartford 
Retreat for tlu' insane. He went alwoad to fa- 
niilianV.e hiinscdf with theory and practice in 
France and (Jreat Britain, aiul at Dheadle, Kng- 
land, ol)S(‘rved tln‘ successes of th<‘ “cottaf,^e sys- 
tend’ whieli he later <‘stahlished at the Hartford 
institution, dills syst<'ui permitted patients to he 
treated without unnecessary limitation of their 
activities. Ihirinif his years at the Retreat, he 
found time for numenuis reports and monographs 
on variims phases of insanity, which attracted 
wide eomnumt. InsauHy, Its (\!{(svs and Pre- 
vciiihii was published in 188,^, and Lectures cm 
Mculul ihsetises In P^iyPndogy Philos- 
ophy {1880) appeared first as anVrticle in the 
New liutihiuder, July rHHo; The Cure of Some 
Classes of the Iltrouie lusaue (i88r), in the 
Arehvi^es of Medicine, hVhruary 1H81; and He- 
redily, (I lutrfor in the PltoLoty of Insanity 
(j8<t7), in the ,’lmeriean Jonnnd of Insanity, 
Ocloljer 1807, Stearns elassitied mental disease 
according to causes and pathology, Ht' suggested 
the apfiointment of pljysieians to the National 
Board of Ihsalth, and advocates! education of the 
ptiHic in the [irevention of insanity, h'or eighteen 
years he lectured at Vale on numUnl disease. He 
was a memher of thcH onueetieut Medical Society 
and sm'ved us pre.sitlent m; lie wa.s a char- 
ter memher of the Hartford Medical Society and 
of the New Hngland Psychological Society, a 
memher eif the Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents of American Institutions hir the Insane, 
and hoiiorary memher of the Britisli Psychologi- 
cal Society and the Boston Medico-Psychological 
ScK'iety, 

f Painililishrd neten en Ktrarns hy Dr, llenry Bar- 
aard ; ifjifM in Antenoit, meti -ey ; A. 8, Van 
Vftiuynm, Cene&l and Mmotrs of Charles and Har 
thmud Meurns, mid Their DesiYndants it (mi) ; H, A, 
P* Bufragf, Am, Media, dmraphks (ro^o) ; 
of Cmds,, BuU. of Vale Paw,, July 1005 ; 
V; u* Bussell article an Steams in !*m\ Conn. State 
Media, nuaf*): Mew Hnokml Medic. Monthly, 
t dw. Jour, of Insmity, Oet ; fjnriford 
limes, May jy, iu«5,l q q 

STEARNS, IRVING ARIEL (Sept 12, 1845- 
Oct, 5, ic)20), mining cngdiinT, was horn in 
Rushville, Ontario CVnmty, N. Y„ the son of 
George Washington and Miranda (Tufts) 
Stearns. Jle was a clencendant of Dharks Stearns, 
an Englishman, who was admitted a freeman at 
Watertown, Mass,, May fi, 1646, His father, a 
farmer and county judge, moved to Michigan in 
1867 and siihsequently became editor of the Cold- 
water Sem 4 ¥eekly Repuhltcan. Stearns was 
educated at Rushvilk Academy, Benedict's Col- 
legiate Institute, Rochester, N, Y,, and Rens- 
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selacr Polytechnic Institute, Troy, where he was 
gu’acluated in x868, ^ lie remained at the Institute 
for one year as assistant in analytical chemistry, 
then spent two years in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as 
engineer in the office of Richard P. Rotliwell 
became superintendent of the 
McNeal Coal & Iron Company of Schuylkill 
County, Pa., and the following year, when Roth- 
well moved to New York, succeeded to the latter's 
husmess. As consulting engineer he examined 
and leportcd on mining properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, Viipnia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Colo- 
lado, California, Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah, 
lie was concerned with the building of bridges 
<it Shickshinny and Pittston, Pa,, and surveyed 
and inapped^ a great nnml)er of mines in the an- 
tluacite region. He was in charge of designing 
and carrying out for the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Conmany improvements at Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
cluding canals, docks, and coal-stocking plant. 

^ llis jiromincncc as a mining engineer brought 
him appointment in 1885 nianag^cr of the coal 
interests of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Pie man- 
aged tliese jiropertics with great efficiency, in- 
stalling^ at Sharaokin the first high-pressure 
Imilers in the anthracite region; introducing 
electricity for imdcrground haulage at the Lykens 
Valley colliery in 1886 — its first use for such a 
purpose in the United States; and introducing 
high pressure compressed air for haulage in 1895. 
He also made radical improvements in the proc- 
esses of mining and preparing anthracite coal. 
He retained the managership of the Pennsyl- 
vania's coal properties until July 1897, when he 
was chosen president of the Cross Creek Coal 
Company, of Coxc Brothers & Company, Inc., of 
the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Rail- 
road Company, and of Coxe Iron Manufacturing 
Company. He headed these organizations until 
the Coxe properties were bought in 1905 by the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, of which he be- 
came a director. 

Retiring at this time from active business, he 
accepted in November 1906 election as first presi- 
dent of the Wilkes-Barre Park Commission, 
throwing himself enthusiastically into its work 
and during his ten years' incumbency securing 
almost the entire park system through gifts to 
the city. He had been one of the organizers of 
the American InvStitute of Mining Engineers, and 
retained his membership until the end of his life. 
At Wilkes-Barre, Nov. 20, 1872, he married 
Clorinda Shoemaker, daughter of Lazarus Deni- 
son and Esther (Wadhams) Shoemaker. He 
had two sons and one daughter, but only the lat- 
ter survived him. His death occurred at Wilkes- 
Barre in his seventy-sixth year. 
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ITrans. Am. Inst. Mining^ and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers j vol. LX VI (1921) ; Mining and Metallurgy, Nov. 
1920; Coal Age, Oct. 28, 1920; A. S. Van Wagenen, 
Gencal. and Memoirs of Charles and Nathaniel Stearns^, 
and Their Descendants (1901) ; Proc. and Colls. Wyo- 
ming Hist, and Gcol. Soc. (Pa.), vol. XVIII (1923); 
Public Ledger (Pliila.), Oct. 6, 1920.] B.A.R. 

STEARNS, JOHN NEWTON (May 24, 
i829~Apr. 21, 1895), temperance reformer, born 
at New Ipswich, N. H., was the son of Jesse and 
Lucinda (Davis) Stearns and a descendant of 
Isaac Stearns who came to New England in 
1630. Jesse Stearns was a school-teacher; many 
of his family became reformers. John graduated 
from New Ipswich Academy, but poor health 
prevented his attending college. At the age of 
seven he joined the celebrated *^Cold Water 
Army,” donned its blue and white uniform, and 
paraded the streets of New Ipswich singing “The 
Teetotalers Are Coming.” This refrain became 
the battle-cry of his whole existence. He joined 
the Cadets of Temperance in 1839, Band of 
Hope in 1842, and was among the first members 
of the Order of the Sons of Temperance in 184S. 
The last, a fraternal order designed to strengthen 
reformed (though backsliding) inebriates, sought 
to promote temperance by forbidding its mem- 
bers all alcoholic potations. 

Thus far Stearns had taught school in his natal 
village, but about 1850 he settled in New York 
City and became a magazine salesman. He was 
soon conspicuous in Sunday school and temper- 
ance movements, especially in Brooklyn, liberal- 
ly distributing buttons, badges, and temperance 
pledges. In December 1853110 purchased Aferry.y 
Miiseum, a children’s magazine founded by S. G. 
Goodrich and the following year, while 

canvassing for his magazine in Utica, N. Y., he 
met and married Matilda C. Loring. 

In 1865 he was chosen publishing agent of the 
National Temperance Society and editor of the 
National Temperance Advocate, the first issue 
of which appeared in January 1866. In that year 
he was made Most Worthy Patriarch of the Na- 
tional Division of North America, the highest 
office in the Sons of Temperance. During twen- 
ty-seven years he edited the National Temper- 
ance Almanac and Teetotaler^s Yea/r Book. Ac- 
tive in every prohibition group, he held from 
1876 to 1878 the office of Most Worthy Templar 
of the Supreme Council of the Templars of 
Honor and of Temperance of Noith America. 
For thirty years he was responsible for a flood 
of prohibitionist propaganda: books, almanacs, 
hymn-books, pamphlets. All were paste-pot com- 
pilations, bombastic and vacuous. He estimated 
that $1,500,000 had been collected and spent in 
printing and distributing the publications which 
he edited. Among these were the Temperance 
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Hymn-Book (1869) ; The Temperance Speaker 
(1869) ; Water Spouts (1878) ; National Tem- 
perance Hymn and Song Book (1880) ; Prohi- 
bition Docs Prohibit; or, Prohibition Not a Fail- 
ure (1882) ; The Prohibition Songster (1884) ; 
Foot-Prints of Temperance Pioneers (1885); 
Temperance in All Nations (2 voLs., 1893), re- 
printing speeches delivered at the World’s Tem- 
perance Congress at Chicago in June 1893, which 
he had eagerly organized. He died in ]h*(>oklyn 
of heart failure, resulting from bronchial asthma. 

[V. y. Tribune, Apr. 22, and N. Y. 7 'inies, Apr. 23, 
1895 ; A Noble Life ... /I IL'morial Pamphlet (undated, 
unsigned; copy in N. Y. Pub. Lib.) ; cxcxdlcnt collec- 
tion of Stearns’s works in N. Y. Pub. Lib. : J. A. Krout, 
The Origins of Prohibition (1925) ; A. S. Van Wav- 
enen, Gencal. and Memoirs of Isaac .S'tearns and IHs 
Descendants (1901) ; information from Charles Mon- 
tague of Ithaca, N. Y„ and Frank Ryan of New York 
City.] F, M. 

STEARNS, OLIVER (June 3, i8o7-.July 18, 
1885), Unitarian clergyman and theologian, born 
in Lunenburg, Mass., was through his father, 
Maj. Thomas Stearns, dc.sccndod from Isaac 
Stearns, who was admitted freeman of Water- 
town, Mass., in 1631. Through his mother, Pris- 
cilla, daughter of Hon. Charle.s (wishing of Iling- 
ham, Mass., he was a descendant of Cliarlcs 
Chauncy the second president of Harvard 
College. He was a nephew of Asahel Stearns 
[g,7c], and uncle of Luther Stearns ChiKhing 
[q.vf]. Educated in the Lunenburg divStrict 
school with added tutoring from tlie local cler- 
gyman and a term in the academy at New Ips- 
wich, N. H., he entered Harvard College at the 
age of fifteen and graduated in 1826, ranking sec- 
ond in his cla.ss. After a year of teaching in a 
private school in Jamaica Plain, lie was influ- 
enced by William Ellery Chamiing [{/.fc] to en- 
ter the Harvard Divinity School, combining 
study there with the office, for two years, of tutor 
in mathematics in the college. Graduating in 
1830, he was ordained pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Northampton, 
Mass., and remained there until Apr. 1, 1839, 
when, on account of ill health, he resigned. Un- 
able, because of his health, to accept a call to 
Newburyport, he later became pastor of the 
Third Congregational Society in Ilingham, 
Mass., where he was installed in April 1840, and 
where he remained sixteen years. As a minister 
Stearns won distinction by a profundity of 
thought matured in studious secluvsion and by 
the ethical passion of his anti-slavery utterances. 
One of the earlier of his infrequent publications 
was The Gospel as Applied to the Fugitive Slave 
Law (1851). There were occasions when irri- 
tated listeners walked out while he was preach- 
ing. 
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During lus Ifinghatn pastorate lie developed a 
theological method reconciling the older Uni- 
tarian tliought with the newer Transcendental- 
ism, and he found his truer vocation when, in 
1856, he hecatue presichait of the Meadville The- 
ological School, IVIeadville, ?a. Ilis eminent suc- 
cess in that office led in 1863 to his appointment 
to the Parkman Professorship of pulpit elo- 
quence and pastoral care in the Harvard Divin- 
ity SclitM)!, in succession to Ponvers Francis 
fr/.?'.], and to a lectnreship in (liristian theology 
in succession to Pcorge hh IHlis I q.n,]. Here, in 
association with h'rederic Hedge and James 
Freeman Plarkt* U/q.?', 1 , he modernized the 
older Unitarian tradition of the school When 
President Isliot reorganized the school in 1870, 
Stearns was ppven the office of dean, and under 
the title of llatkman Professor of Theology, 
taught systematic theology and ethics. Tn 1878, 
aged seventy anu\ lie resignetl, and lived in re- 
tirement in ( amhritige until his death. On May 
14, 1832, he was married to 11 ary Blood, daugh- 
ter of Hon. ITomas H. and Mary (Sawyer) 
Blood of Sterling, Mass.; she died on June 10, 
1871, and tm July 2, 1872, he married Mrs. An- 
gUHta Hannali (Parey) Bailey, By his first wife 
he had six sons and two daughters. 

Stearns was prt»hahly llie first theologian in 
America to prnf(*ss la lief in evolution as a cos- 
mic law, even before Herbert Spencer’s adoption 
of the idea, thmigh his own interest was in es- 
tablishing a thet»ry of historical development 
for Christian thought. His purpose was to unite 
the old dependmiee on Biblical revelation with 
the Transcendentalist reliance on present intui- 
tion, and at the same time, to find a relative jus- 
tification of dsH'trines elaborated in stages of 
Christian history. After a preliminary effort in 
^'Peace Through OmtlM* (Monthly Religious 
Magamie, Novemtier 1851) he published further 
articles (Christian ILtamlnor, September i8S3> 
September 1856) » iu which he as.serted that^this 
progressive development is a story of intuitive 
reason interpreting revelation, with a safeguard 
against private alierration by the intention to 
seek truth in tlie light of the Holy Catholic 
Church. This development is more than a human 
process. The divine is immanent in it. Man's 
growing spiritual experience is an ^'evolution of 
the divine life through human nature/' In sup- 
port of this view, in 1836 he adopted from Earth 
and Man (1849), hy Arnold Guyot the 
formulation due to von Baer, that *'in^the evolu- 
tion of nature, the faunt of departure is a hof^- 
geneons unit, that the progress is diversification, 
that the end is an organic or harmonic unit" 
(Christian E:eamimr, September 1856, p. i 74 )* 
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The same law, Stearns held, governed the history 
^hiot only of Christian theology, but of that Chris- 
tian life which gives theology the law of its form 
and the sap of its growth’’ (Ibid.), In his Mead- 
ville instruction, he applied this thought with im- 
perfect consistency and with a version of Chris- 
tian beginnings now supplanted by modern criti- 
cism. In his Harvard period, ever receptive to 
now currents of thought, he assimilated some of 
that criticism, as is evidenced in a paper dealing 
with the Messianic consciousness of Jesus (‘'The 
Aim and Hope of Jesus,” Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought, 1872), the last of his rare publica- 
tions. 

[A. S. Van Wagenen, Gcncal. and Memoirs of Isaac 
S>tvarns and Bis Descendants (1901) ; A. P. Peabody, 
Harvard Reminiscences (1888); Unitarian Rev., Oct. 
1885 ; Christian Reg,, July 30, 1885 ; S. A. Eliot, Her- 
alds of a Liberal Faith (iqio), vol. Ill ; F. A. Christie, 
The Makers of the Meadville Theological School 
(19^:7); Boston Transcript, July 20, 22, 1885.] 

F.A. C. 

STEARNS, ROBERT EDWARDS CAR- 
TER (Feb. I, i827-<July 27, 1909), naturalist, 
was born in Boston, Mass., the son of Charles 
and Sarah (Carter) Stearns. His paternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Charles Stearns of 
Lincoln, mentioned by liolmcs in The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, and his first American 
ancestor was Charles Stearns who became a 
freeman at Watertown in 1646. His love of na- 
ture, intense from childhood, was fortunately ap- 
preciated and shared by his father and the two 
were frequently tramping and hunting compan- 
ions. His education in the Boston public schools, 
often interrupted by poor health, was followed by 
mercantile training, but his artistic bent led him, 
in 1849, to paint a panorama of the Hudson River 
in a canvas 900 feet long and eight feet wide. 
He was married to Mary Ann Libby, the daugh- 
ter of Oliver Lil)by of Boston, on Mar. 28, 1850. 
About this time he engaged in the investigation 
of certain Indiana coal fields, and in 1854 became 
resident agent for several copper mines in north- 
ern Michigan. But mining proved a passing in- 
terest, and after he lost his income in the panic 
of 1857, Stearns sold his Dover farm and mi- 
grated to California. He became a partner in a 
San Francisco printing business and later at- 
tempted independent publication, his first paper 
in 1859 being a prophetic article on the value of 
the sugar-beet for California. As acting editor 
of the Pacific Methodist he strongly upheld the 
Union cause in the Civil War and exerted an in- 
fluence in the state said to have been far from 
negligible. Possessing considerable administra- 
tive capacity he became deputy clerk of the Cal- 
ifornia supreme court, 1862-63, and secretary to 
the State Board of Harbor Commissioners, 1863- 
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68. Resigning because of ill health he spent the 
next two years in the East. Stearns returned to 
California to serve as secretary to the Board of 
Regents of the University of California in 1874, 
and supervised the dignified landscaping of the 
old campus until illness again inipellod his re- 
tirement. 

Even as a boy Stearns had become interested 
in collecting shells, llis first zoological publica- 
tion was a list of niollusks of Bolinas Bay {Pro- 
ceedings of the Cdifornia Academy of the Nat- 
ural Sciences^ vol. Ill, 1868). He likewise ac- 
tively participated in the work of the young and 
struggling Academy of Natural Sciences, which 
he joined in 1864, holding many of its olTices, 
and helping to prevent it.s dissolution after the 
earthquake of 1868. Thenceforth his scientific 
labors, particularly in the .study of conchology, 
were unremitting. In 1869 he participated in a 
zoological expedition to Florida, and after an- 
other ten years again went cast. In 1882 he was 
engaged in research for the United States Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries. In 1884 he was 
appointed paleontologist to the United States 
Geological Survey by John Wesley Powell, and 
assistant curator of niollusks in the National 
Museum by Spencer F. Baird [(/g.r.]. In 1892 
he settled in Los Angeles where he lived in semi- 
invalidism until his death* He was survived by 
one daughter. 

Essentially a naturalist of the old school he 
will long be remembered as one of that group of 
earnest pioneer students of the Californian fauna 
which included Joseph Le Conte, James G. Coo- 
per, William H. Dali and others, A bib- 

liography of his writings lists about 160 titles, 
mainly concerning mollitscan systematics and 
distribution, but including several on coclenter- 
ates and others appertaining to ethnology, agri- 
culture, and forestry. His was the foundational 
work on the interesting fossil land-snails of the 
John Day beds in Oregon. Although he suffered 
often from depression, Stearnses outstanding 
characteristics were vivacity, enthusiasm, ver- 
satility, a lively sense of humor, and a deep at- 
tachment to friends, especially exempli 6ed in an 
intense and enduring love for his father. He be- 
came a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1874. Numerous 
mollusca and other animals, living and extinct, 
commemorate his name. His collection of mol- 
lusks was acquired by the National Museum. 

iWho*s Who in America, 1908-09; Avis Steams 
Van Wagenen, Geneal. and Memoirs of Charles and 
Nathaniel Stearns, and Their Descendants (1901) ; M. 
R.^ Steams, Robert Edwards Carter Stearns, privately 
printed (n.d.), and “Bibliography of Scientific Writings 
of R. E. C. Stearns," with a biographical sketch by 
W. H. Dali, Smithsonian Misc. Colls. „ vol. LVI (loia) : 
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W. H. Dali, “Dr. R. !•:. (". Stoarn.s/’ Nautilus, Oct 
1909; Los Angeles Daily Times, July 29, 1900,] 

S.S.B. 

STEARNS, SHUBALi Jan. 28, i7orh-Nov.20, 
1771), Baptist cU'rgyiuan, was horn in Boston, 
Mass., the son of Slmlt’U'l {sic) and Rebecca 
(Larnibee or Larihy) Stearns and a descendant 
of the Cliarles Stearns who was adinltt<'(la free- 
man of Watertown, Mass., in id.pt In 1715 the 
himily moved Tolland, Gotut, where the fa- 
ther was one of the original land grantees and 
became, the second town clerk. On Mar. 6, 
1726/27, Slmhal married Sarah Johnson of Lex- 
ington, hlass. (’oniing nnd<‘r the inlhience of the 
Great Awakening, he attaelual himself to the 
New Lights (Separatists) in 1745 and became 
a preacher among them. In 1751 he became con- 
vinced that helii'ver's imnuaadon was the New 
Testament baptism and was immersed by the 
Rev. Wail Rainier, who also participated on May 
20, 1751, in Ins ordination as a Baptist minister. 
Although he continued to preach in New Eng- 
land for two years in' inort% he had a compelling 
inward conviction tliat lu' was called to a work 
outside that region. 

Accordingly, with .stnau-al married couples 
from the comnnuiity, including Home ndatives, 
he. went southward to Virginia, .sojourning first 
at Opeepum ('reek and tlien at C'acapon. I lore his 
brother-in-law, Danitd Marshall h/.r. |, who hail 
married SIiuIkiRs gifted si.ster, Martha, joined 
them and soon the group inovtal to Sandy Greek, 
N. C. There, in 1755, they orga^Di^tal a Baptist 
church, Steartis being chosen pastiir, a position 
he retained iluring the rest of Ids liha Like' the 
Regular Baptists of the Southern ctilonies, these 
Separate Baptists, as they were known, were 
Calvinists, hut they had an evangelistic zeal 
which was their mo.st distinctive character. 
Stearns himself as a pri’aching evangndist had 
l)ecii rated hy some as m‘xt to Whitefielil in ef- 
fectiveness. dlie extent of his influinee upon the 
Baptists of the wide area in which he and the 
ministers stimulated liy him moved— dhe Caro- 
liiia.s, Georgia, and Virginia— is incalculable, hut 
it was certainly dominant for a decade atid was a 
primary factor in tlie astounding growth of the 
Baptists during the lydohs in those colonies, Both 
directly and indircadly he prepiired the way for 
the union of the Regular and Separatist Baptists, 
producing the blend of Calvinistic orthodox}' 
and evangeli.stic ftTvor— particularly effective 
with the Scotch-Irish population-— which has 
been a special mark of Southern Baptists. lie 
was one 0! the principal founders of the Sandy 
Creek Association, in which churclies of a wide 
area were united. Morgan Edwards has given the 
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classic description of liim : “He was but a little 
man but of good natural parts, and sound judg- 
ment Of learning he had but a small share, yet 
was pretty well acquainted with books. His voice 

was musical and strong His character was 

indisputably good In his eyes was something 

very penetrating — there seemed to be a meaning 
in every glance” (Paschal, post, 286-87). He 


died in his sixty-fi fth year. 

[W B Spraj^ne, Aft ft tils of the Am. Pulpit, VI 
(i860), 60; R. B. Seiiipk, Hist, of the Rise mid Prog- 
ress of the Baptists i>t Fa. {iHio) ; David Benedict, 
Hist of the Baptist Denomination tn America (2 
vols* i8i 1) ; G. W, Purefoy, A Hist, of the Sandy Creek 
(iKso); G.y P^dial. HiH. of N. C 
Baptists (IP 30 ) ; A. Ocneal. and 

Memoirs of Charles and Nathaniel :t:>tcanis, and Pheir 
Descendants (1901).! W.H.A, 


STEARNS, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS (Mar. 

17, i8oS-June 8, 1876), Conip:rep:ational derg:y- 
man, president of Amherst Colleg*e, was born at 
Bedford, near C'oncord, Mass., his parents being 
the Rev. vSamuol Horatio and Abigail (French) 
Stearns. Eben Sperry Stearns was a 

younger lirothcr. I'hroiigh bis father his axicestiy 
ran back to Isaac Stearns who emigrated to Salem 
in 1630 and was admitted freeman of Watertown, 
Mass", in 1631. Descended through both parents 
from distinguished leaders of the Congregational 
Church, he early felt himself destined to the 
ministry. The family consisted of eleven children 
who liv(‘d to reach adult estate and the problem 
of giving the (Ivc hoys and six girls the benefit of 
New England system of education in min- 
isters' families, viz : pure air, simple diet and a 
solid training in knowledge, human and divine” 
(Tyler, Discourse, fosl, p. 12) on an annual 
stipend which never exceeded five hmidrcd dol- 
lars, in almost forty years of service, must have 
been a great one, l)Ut it was successfully met. The 
boys were all sent to Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and four of them were later graduated at 
tlarvard College, William in the class of 1827* 
He then entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he became one of a group of tmttsually able 
young men, all of whom later fulfilled their early 


promise. 

While he was still a student at Andover he 
preached occasionally to a small and weak con- 
gregation in Cambridgeport, and on his gradu- 
ation he was invited to become its pastor. His 
friends protested that his talents entitled him to 
a more important charge, hut, interpreting the 
call as evidence of divine will, he accepted it and 
was ordained Dec. 14, 1831* The pastorate lasted 
twenty-three years and was singularly successful, 
the weak and despised mission becoming one 
of the most prosperous and efficient of all the 
churches in the vicinity of Boston. The period 


was characterized by increasing heat over the 
slavery issue and the young clergyman brought 
much obloquy on himself by condemning the ex- 
treme measures of the abolitionists although he 
preserved a consistent attitude of opposition to 
slavery. 

His success as a pastor and especially the fruit- 
fulness of his work among his younger parish- 
ioners led, in 1854, to his selection as the fourth 
president of Amherst College, a call he was 
moved to accept in spite of many misgivings. 
Thus he began his long term of service in the 
field of education which was to last until his sud- 
den death at Amherst twenty-two years later. 
His kindly and urbane manner and the very evi- 
dent sincerity of his moral character combined to 
captivate and hold the affections of faculty and 
.students alike. He proved to be an exceptionally 
strong administrator and greatly increased the 
material wealth of the College while at the same 
time the curriculum was enriched and broadened. 
I"Ie was in great demand as a preacher on no- 
table occasions and his sermons were generally 
printed at the request and expense of his hearers. 
He also wrote a considerable number of pam- 
phlets on educational and missionary affairs. His 
only books were : Life of Rev. Sonmcl H, Stearns 
(3rd and enlarged edition, 1846), Infant Chtreh- 
Membership, or the Relation of Baptized CML 
dren to the Church (1844), and Adpttant Stearns 
(copr. 1862), a short life of a son, Frazar Au- 
gustus, killed in the Civil War. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and a trustee of Phillips Academy, and of Ari- 
dover Theological Seminary. Pie held the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society from 1859 to 1876 and was influential in 
the counsels of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions.^ 

On Jan. 10, 1832, he married Rebecca Alden 
Frazar of Duxbury, Mass., by whom he had three 
sons and three daughters ; after her death, July 
19, 1855, he married, in August 1857, Olive Coit 
Gilbert of Providence, R. L 
[A. S. Van Wagenen, Geneal. and Memoirs of Isaac 
Stearns and His Descendants ( 1901) ; W. S. Tyler, Dis- 
course Commemorative of the Late Prcf dent Stearns 
(1877) and A Hist of Amherst College D89D ;.G. M. 
Fuess, Men of Andover (19^^) J Springfield Daily Kc- 
publican, June 0, 1876; Congregational Q^arf., July 
1877, pp. 4^25-26 ; information from descendants. J 

F. Lr. T. 

STEBBINS, HORATIO (Aug. 8, 1821-Apr. 
8, 1902), Unitarian clergyman, was bom at South 
Wilbraham, Mass., the son of Calvin and Amelia 
(Adams) Stebbins, and a descendant of Rowland 
Stebbins who emigrated from England to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1634 and settled successively in 
Roxbury, Springfield, and Northampton. Ho- 
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ratio’s mother died when he was six years old and 
his father married again. The boy’s early edu- 
cation, broken by periods of farm work and 
teaching, was completed at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. PL, in 1846. Entering Harvard, he 
graduated in the class of 1848. While there he 
made a hundred dollars by raising a crop of po- 
tatoes on a plot of ground where one of the col- 
lege buildings now stands. Pie remained at Har- 
vard as a student in the Divinity School until 
1851, in which year, June 3, he married Mary 
Ann, daughter of Samuel and Mary (Bowman) 
Fisher of Northboro, Mass. On the fifth of the 
following November he was ordained and in- 
stalled as colleague of Rev. Calvin Lincoln at the 
Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, Mass. After a 
successful ministry here, he became on Jan. 31, 
1855, the associate of Dr. Ichabod Nichols at the 
First Church, Portland, Me., succeeding him as 
pastor when Nichols died in 1859. 

After the death, in 1864, of Thomas Starr King 
Iq.vJ], one of the most influential and beloved 
men on the Pacific Coast, the memliers of the 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco chose Steb- 
bins to succeed him. Accepting the call, Stebbins 
left his comfortable and well established Portland 
parish for the more primitive conditions of the 
Far West. Sailing for California by the way of 
Panama, he arrived on Sept. 7, 1864, and for the 
next thirty-five years was an acknowledged force 
in the development of the state. After more than 
three decades of service he said with truth: 
have not withheld my hand or my heart as a min- 
ister, a man, or a citizen from any human inter- 
est, within the reach of limited capacity and pre- 
scribed duty” (Thirty ~>one Years of California, 
1895, pp. 21, 22). Though quite different from 
the magnetic King, he was himself a striking per- 
sonality. Plis physical appearance attracted at- 
tention everywhere, for he was a big, towering 
man, dignified in bearing and polished in man- 
ners. Independent, intellectually honest, direct 
and forceful in speech, and possessing an organ- 
like voice, he was likely to be the principal speak- 
er at any important gathering. He had, further- 
more, the faith, the patience, the indifference to 
both praise and censure, and the broad culture 
needed in the California leaders of his time. His 
influence stands out most conspicuously in the 
educational field. The year after his arrival in 
San Francisco he was made a trustee of the Col- 
lege of California and soon became president of 
the board. He strongly supported the establish- 
ment of a state university, and when the Agri- 
cultural, Mining, and Mechanical Arts College 
was projected, the trustees of the College of Cali- 
fornia offered to cede its property to the state 
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with the condition that a college of liberal arts be 
maintained. Without Stebbins’ "planning wis- 
dom and public skill the acceptance of the pro- 
posals . . . would probably not have been gained 
from the State” (Ferrier, post, p. 467). He was 
given a place on the first board of regents of the 
University and had an important part in its man- 
agement until 1894. l ie was a friend and adviser 
of Leland Stanford helped in the forma- 

tion of Stanford University, and became one of 
its trustees. Named by the will of James Lick 
[^.7/.] as a trustee of the California School of 
Mechanical Arts, he was for many years active 
in the affairs of that institution. A serious heart 
trouble compelled him ti> resign his pastorate in 
January 1900. Returning to tlic L!ast, he died in 
Cambridge, Mass., a little more than two years 
later, his body being taken to Portland, Me., for 
burial. His first wife, liy whomhc had three chil- 
dren, died in February 1875 and on Nov. 9, 1876, 
he married Lucy Ward, daughter of DoHver and 
Eliza Ann (VVilhray) Ward of Clucago, by 
whom he had a son and a daughter. Several of 
his addresses were ptihlished and selections from 
bis writings are containetl in Horatio Stebbins: 
His M'vmiry and PersomiHiy ( ) , l)y Charles 
A. Murdock. 

fin addition to the two works tnentioned above, see 
R. S. and R. L. (Ireeidee, The Stebbins Geneal, (1004) ; 
Unitarian Vear Book, 8. A. Idiot, Heralds of a 

Liberal Faith (lom), vtd. UI *, W. W. hVmcr, Origin 
and Development of the Vniv, of Cal, (0)30); Univ. 
Chronicle, July i^cu ; Christum Register, Apr. 17, 190a ; 
San Frmmsco Chronicle, Apr. 10, njtw.J H.E.S. 

STEBBINS, RUFUS PHINEAS (Mar. 3, 
i8io-Aug. 13, 1B85), Unitarian clergyman, was 
a descendant of Rowland Stebbins, or Stebbing, 
a native of Cam 1 )ridge, England, who in 1634 
emigrated to Roxbury, Mass,, and later moved to 
Springfield. A descendant, Stephen, became a 
farmer in South Wilbraham in 174L itiRl his 
great-grandson Rufus Pliineas, second son of 
Luther and Lucina (Stebbins) Stebbins, was 
born there. Meager schcKding witli farai labor 
was the lot of his athletic and buoyant youth, 
when, as his cousin Horatio Stebbins lq,v.] re- 
ports, ^Ite could spring upon a horse’s !)ack from 
the ground, and ride like the wind without pad 
or saddle” ( Umiarim Rmim, post, p. 437)- Af- 
ter belated preparation in Wilbraham Academy, 
he graduated with distinction from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1834, and after three years in the Harvard 
Divinity School was ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in I..eominster, Mass., 
Sept 20, 1837, tiine days after his marriage to 
Eliza Clarke Livermore of Cambridge. In his 
own later words, he came to the parish **all ablaze 
with enthusiasm, fliaming with zeal to correct all 
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evils and perfect all good in a day . . . restless, 
dissatisfied, aj^g’ressive, belli K^ercnt” (Reverend 
Calvin Lincoln: Sennon Preached . . . September 
IS, 1 S 8 L 1882), and the energy of his denunci- 
ation of slavery, intemperance, and war provoked 
some temporary opptKsitiom I'his vanished in 
view of his religious fervor and pastoral effi- 
ciency, and though austere in censure of innocent 
youthful aniuseinenis, he developed a crowded 
Sunday school, for whose forty-one teachers he 
conducted fortnightly training classes. He also 
received private pupils in his home, amtmg them 
Ms cousin Horatio, and Thomas Hill [q.v,], af- 
terwards presidiuit of Harvard University. 

In 1844 Stebbins became the first president of 
the Tlumlogical School of Meadville, Pa., then 
founded in the interest of the Unitarians and the 
Christian Cotnuadion, serving also as pastor of 
the Meadville Unitarian Clmrch until 1849. Ro- 
bust energy of body and mind enabled him to ac- 
complish a creative work in administration and 
teaching. He had a magisterial comprehension 
of the full range of knowledge, which found ex- 
pression in an initial address in Meadville, Oct. 
24, 1844, and in Academic Citlfuir (1851), an 
address delivered btdore the sttidcnts of Alle- 
gheny College. Resigning in 185(1, he sought rest 
in Cambridge, but on Ain*. 30, 1857, he began a 
new pastorate in Woburn, Mass. Here bis no- 
table public service oti the .school board of the 
town and the emotional powtn* and ethical em- 
phasis of his ptdpit elocfuence won adherents to 
his clmrch, but for reasons now obscured he sud- 
denly resigned, Nov. 28, 1863. He then took up 
his residence in (‘amlnddge and devoted his time 
to preadung in various pulfnts and to his duties 
as president of the Antcrican Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. hlarly in 1865 he raised by personal ef- 
fort over a hundred tlmusand dollars for the work 
of tlie Associatioiwm amount unparalleled at 
that tiiiK*— and in Ivlay accepted tcngiorarily the 
administrative office of secretary. bVom 1871 to 
1878 he built up the struggling Unitarian Church 
of Ithaca, N. Y., winning to its friendship Eisra 
Cornell \q,vi ] ; tlien, returning to New Plngland, 
he organized, Apr. 21, 1878, the Unitarian 
Church of Newton Center, Mass., which he 
served until his death in Cambridge seven years 
later. 

With little interest in philosophy, Stebbins 
based his thought solely on the Bible read with 
the Unitarian exegesis taught him by his Har- 
vard teachers. He remained unaffected by the 
Transcendentalist movement of German Biblical 
criticism. In his Study of the Peniatmeh ( 1^1) 
he still upheld Mosaic atithorship. The Bible, 
he maintained, was a revelation, even though 


divine illumination of its authors was not always 
verbal inspiration and though the revealed truth 
was often expressed in poetical form with im- 
aginative coloring and emotional rather than 
logical terms. Strenuous in denial of Trinitarian 
doctrine (see Christian Examiner, July 1851, 
June, September 1853), he found in Jesus, not 
only the Messiah commissioned to proclaim the 
Gosped, but an ever present agent in the affairs 
of the world, spiritually present when the bread 
was broken in the holy communion, and a con- 
stant saving presence to support and comfort 
men in the vicissitudes of life. 

He contributed articles to the Christian 
amincr, the Christian Palladium, the Christian 
Repository, of which he was one of the founders 
and editors, and the Unitarian Review. He also 
published, in addition to numerous sermons and 
other addresses, An Plistorkal Address De- 
livered at the Centennial Celebration . . . of the 
Town of Wilbraham (1864), which comprises, 
with apiiendix and index, 317 pages. 

{Unitarian Rev., Nov. 1885; Christian Reg., Au^. 
20, 27, 1885; Joseph Allen, The Worcester Asso. and 
Its Aniecedents ( 1865) ; S. A. Eliot, Heralds of a Lib- 
eral Faith (1910), vol. Ill; E. M. Wilbur, A Hist. 
Sketch of the Independent Congregational Church, 
Meadville, Pa. O902) ; E. A. Christie, The Makers of 
the Meadville Theological School (1927) ; R. S. and 
R. L, Greenlee, The Stebbins Gcncal. (2 vols., 1904).] 

F.A.C. 

STECK, GEORGE (July 19, 1829-Mar. 31, 
1897), piano manufacturer, was born in Cassel, 
Germany. In his youth and early manhood he 
studied piano making with Carl Scheel of Cassel, 
who had worked for Erard, the Paris piano man- 
nfacturcr, from 1837 to 1846. Steck emigrated to 
America in 1853, and after a period of employ- 
ment by other piano makers in New York City 
founded hi.s own business in 1857. The finn of 
George Steck & Company prospered almost im- 
mediately, and in 1865 retail warerooms were 
opened on Clinton Place, New York, under the 
name of Steck Hall. A larger establishment was 
opened on East Fourtcaith Street in 1871. Steck 
was particularly interested in designing scales 
for pianos, and it is said that his scales for both 
grand and upright pianos were often copied and 
imitated by other manufacturers (Dolge, post, 
p. 318). In 1873 he was awarded the first prize 
of merit for pianofortes at the Great Vienna Ex- 
position. He presented one of his grand pianos 
to Richard Wagner in 1876, and the mnufac- 
turers of the Steck piano exhibited this instru- 
ment in the United States, stating that it was the 
piano Wagner used at Villa Wahnfried, in Bay- 
reuth, when he composed Parsifal. Steck was 
something of a philanthropist, concerned_ with 
the welfare of his employees. In 1884 he incor- 
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porated his business and alloted shaixs of stock 
to the men who worked for him. He retired from 
active participation in the firm in 1887, and de- 
voted the last ten years of his life to experimen- 
tation in constructing a piano which would stay 
permanently in tune. In 1904 George Steck 81 
Company was consolidated with the Aeolian 
Company of New York. A widow and two 
daughters survived him at his death in New York 
City. 

[Georg-e Steck is briefly mentioned in Gro 7 .rc*s Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, Am. Siipi>. (1930). The most 
complete account of his career is in Alfred DoIrc, 
Pianos and Their Makers^ vol. I (1911). An obituary 
is to be found in the N. Y. Times, Apr. js, 1897.] 

J.T.H. 

STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE (Oct. 

8, i833--Jan. 18, 1908), poet, critic, editor, was 
born in Hartford, Conn., the son of Maj. Ed- 
mund Burke Stedman and Elizabeth Clementine 
(Dodge) Stedman, who as Elizabeth C. D. Sted- 
man Kinney became known as a poet and 

essayist. On his father’s side he was descended 
from Isaac Stedman, a London merchant who 
came to Scituate, Mass., about 1637, His mother 
was the great-grand-daughter of the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland Edmund Stedman, who was a 

lumber merchant, died when his son was two 
years old, and the boy, until he was six, was 
brought up on his maternal grandfather’s fanii 
at Plainfield, N. J. He then passed under the 
care of his uncle, James Stedman, an austere and 
puritanical lawyer of Norwich, Conn,, and re- 
ceived his early education at the ^'Old Brick 
Schoolhouse” and the ^‘Old Academy” in Nor- 
wich. Although of small and frail physique, he 
showed boyish prowess in fighting, running, and 
swimming. He also wrote much juvenile poetry 
under the influence of the Romanticists and later 
of Tennyson, who became a lifelong admiration. 
He entered Yale in 1B49, the youngest member 
of his class. Four principles of conduct were in- 
scribed in his notebook : to obey all the rules and 
regulations of the institution; to come to every 
recitation with lessons carefully prepared; to 
abstain from profane swearing, gaming, drink- 
ing, or disorderly behavior ; to follow duty in all 
things. These resolutions he carried out during 
his first year in college; in the second, beer, 
skittles, and other amusements caused his down- 
fall. Although he won the sophomore prize in 
English composition with a poem, “Westminster 
Abbey,” he neglected his class work and was rus- 
ticated at the end of the year to study under a 
tutor at Northampton, Mass., where instead of 
studying he fell in love with a neighboring dam- 
sel. He and another student started to tour New 
England as “the well-known tragedian Alfred 
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Willoughby, and his sister Miss Agnes Willough- 
by”; their exposure after the first performance 
caused his expulsion from Yale. He next studied 
law for several months in the oflK:e of his uncle, 
and then in 1852, in partnership with Charles B, 
Platt, bought the Nonvich Tribune, which he 
edited for about half a year until it expired. 
Meanwhile he and Idatt had fallen in love with 
the same woman, Laura Hyde Woodworth, 
daughter of a Norwich dyer, and waaite her a 
joint letter, offering her the choice of marriage 
between them. She chose Stedman, and they 
were married on Nov, 3, XH53. In lAb, 1854, in 
partnership with Stephen A. Hubbard, Stedman 
bought the Mountain County Herald at Wiusted, 
Conn., which he edited until April X855. Con- 
vinced by his cxiK‘rience that newspaper publish- 
ing was merely a form of business like any other 
and less profitable than most forms, he moved to 
New York and became a partner with hh A. In- 
graham in the firm of Ingraham and Stedman, 
clockmakcrs. The partnership lasttul for only 
one year, and tliere followed a. financially pre- 
carious pericKl for the Stednians during which 
they lived at the “Unitary Home” on ICast Four- 
teenth Street, a cooperative venture inspired by 
Stephen Pearl Andrews 
In the fall of 1859 the marriage of Frances 
Bartlett, a New York girl in her teens, to an 
aged but wealthy Cuhatg Don hlstaban do Santa 
Cruz de Oviedo, caUvSetl much unfavorable puldic 
comment, and Stedman maclc it the theme of a 
satiric poem, “The Diamond Weddittg,” which, 
published in the New-York Daily lyibune, Oct. 
18, XS59, gained wide attention and commenda- 
tion. Unwise threats of legal prosecution by the 
Bartlett family increased Stedman’s n^damc, 
further augmented l)y the pul)lication of his 
popular “Ihillad of Lager Bier,” “John Brown’s 
Invasion,” and “Honest Abe of the West,” 
thought to be the first Lincoln campaign song. 
These poems also brought him the acqitaintance, 
ripening into intimate friendship, of Bayard Tay- 
lor, Richard Henry Stoddard, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and William Winter IqqxK’], He joined 
the .staff of the New York World in August i860, 
and during the same year piildished his first vol- 
ume, Poems Lyrical and Idyllic, The outbreak 
of the Civil War .sent him to the front as corre- 
spondent for the World, in which capacity he fol- 
lowed the campaigns of 1861. Being a violent 
partisan of the North, he thought he could do 
more efficient service for its cause by accepting 
a position in the attorney-general’s office, in 
which he remained during 1862-63. Then, re- 
turning to New York, he entered the banking 
firm of Samuel Hallett and Campany, but the 
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next year opened his own brokerage office, which 
he retained for the rest of his life. Although he 
affected to regard the stock exchange as a mere 
means of livelihood, there can be no doubt that 
he had a real liking for business and thoroughly 
enjoyed the battles of the market. At the same 
time his love of literature was even more genu- 
ine, and after daily spending six hours on his feet 
in the stock exchange he devoted much of the 
night to writing. 

His later life was imeventful, except for his 
successive publications : . 4 lice of Monmouthj an 
Idyl of the Great War, zmth Other Poems 
(1864) ; The Hhinicless Prince, and Other Poems 
(1869), in which “Anonyma'' caused an amusing 
attack on him for “inxmorality” ; The Poetical 
Works of Edmmid Clarence Stedman (1873), ^ 
complete edition; Victorian Poets (1875) J Poets 
of /hncrica (2 vols., 1885) ; A Library of Ameri^ 
can Literature from the Earliest Settlcmcfit to 
the Present Timic (n vols., 1889-90) ; The Na- 
ture and Elements of Poetry (copyright 1892), 
the substance of lectures delivered on the Percy 
Turnbull Miemorial Foundation at the Johns 
Hopkins University ; The Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe (10 vols., 1894-95), edited in collal)oration 
with George K. Woodberry; Poems Now First 
Collected (1897) ;A Victorian Anthology, 1837 - 
1895 (189s); Tin American Anthology, 
1787-^1899 (1900). Two trips to the Caribbean 
Sea, 1875 and 1892, inspired some of the best 
of his later poetry. Tn 1883 he bought an estate, 
^*Kclp Rock,^' at Newcastle, N. H,, as a summer 
residence, but he was rarely able to get away 
from his i)usiness to enjoy it. He took great de- 
light, however, in his attractive colonial house 
in an artists^ colony at Lawrence Park in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. Generous, kindly, and idealistic, he 
was quick to join any efforts to promote the 
prestige of literature or alleviate the hard lot of 
authors. He was one of the founders of the Au- 
thors' Club, president of the American Copyright 
League, chairman of the American Committee 
of the Keats-Shelley Memorial Association, 
president of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, and president of the New Eng- 
land Society. He died in New York, survived 
by one son and a grand-daughter. Always im- 
maculately dressed, with fine features and beau- 
tiful white beard, he was easily the most popular 
and most highly esteemed member of the New 
York literary circle of his day, Time has dealt 
harshly with his poetry, which for all its techni- 
cal merits was largely imitative, and with his 
works of criticism, which were narrowly Vic- 
torian in taste, but he brought an unusually thor- 


ough and conscientious scholarship to the task 
of editing, and through his numerous antholo- 
gies, as well as through his own writings, he 
exercised a great influence on the American cul- 
ture of the period. 

[Who's Who^ in America, 1906-07 ; Obit. Record 
Grads. Yale Uyiiv. (1910) ; Laura Stedman and G. M. 
Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman 
(2 vols., 1910), with portrait and full bibliog. ; In 
Memory of Edmund Clarence Stedman, a Meeting Held 
at Carnegie Lyccitm, N. Y. (1909) ; Margaret W. Fuller, 
A New England Childhood (1916) ; Theodore Dreiser, 
in Munscy's Mag., Mar. 1899 ; obituary in N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 19, 1908.] E.S.B. 

STEEDMAN, CHARLES (Sept. 20, 1811- 
Nov. 13, 1890), naval officer, son of Charles John 
Steedman and Mary (Blake) Steedman, was 
born in the Parish of Saint James, Santee, S. C. 
His grandfather, James Steedman, had emigrat- 
ed from Scotland to America before the Revolu- 
tion. Entering the navy as a midshipman, Apr. 
I, 1828, he was promoted to the grade of passed 
midshipman, Jan. 14, 1834, and later, through 
successive grades, to that of rear-admiral. May 
25, 1871. His early service, mainly in the West 
Indies, was without special incident. In 1835 he 
was ordered to the Constitution, and in her 
joined the Mediterranean Squadron, where he 
remained until June 1838. He spent the next 
four years largely in West Indian duty. In 1843 
he was ordered to duty on the coast survey brig 
Washington. The next year he joined the cor- 
vette St. Mary^s, and in her participated in the 
naval operations on the Gulf coast during the 
Mexican War, commanding the St. Mary*s 
launch in the capture of the Mexican schooner 
Puehlana inside Tampico bar, Nov. 14, 1846. He 
also commanded an eight-inch gun of a naval 
shore battery in the bombardment of Vera Cruz 
and San Juan d'Ulloa, Mar. 24-27, 1847. After 
two years at the Naval Observatory, in 1850 he 
was again ordered to the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron. In the Paraguay expedition under William 
Branford Shubrick \_q.v.'\ he commanded the 
brig Dolphin, returning to the United States in 
December i860. 

Though he was a South Carolinian, he re- 
mained loyal to the Union when the Civil War 
began. He was at once ordered to duty in Chesa- 
peake Bay, keeping communications open and 
transporting troops from Havre de Grace to 
Annapolis while the railroad bridges between 
Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., were be- 
ing repaired. Thence he was ordered to duty with 
Andrew Hull Foote [q.v.'f on the Mississippi, 
but was soon recalled and given command of the 
Bienville, in which he participated in the Port 
Royal expedition of November 1861, his vessel 
leading the second attacking column. After the 
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battle he blockaded the Georgia coast, participat- 
ing in the capture of all the ports south of Savan- 
nah. In June 1862 he was transferred to the 
steamer Paul JoncSj and with her silenced the 
batteries on St. John's Bluff, Fla. On Apr. 13, 
1863, he was transferred to the Powhatan, doing 
blockade duty off Charleston, S. C., until Sep- 
tember 1863, when he towed the captured ram 
Atlanta to Philadelphia. Pie was at once given 
command of the Ticonderoga and ordered to 
cruise against' Confederate commerce raiders, 
particularly the Florida. After an unsuccessful 
search for this vessel off the Brazilian coast, he 
returned to Philadelphia in October 1864 in his 
ship with broken-down engines. In command of 
the same ship he took part in both attacks on 
Fort Fisher, N. C. In November 1865, after ex- 
tensive repairs to the Ticonderoga, he joined the 
European Squadron of Louis Malesherbcs Golds- 
borough [q.z/.'jj returning home in the Colorado 
in September 1867. Pic was in charge of the 
Boston navy yard from 1869 to 1872, and of the 
South Pacific Squadron from Oct. 10, 1872, un- 
til Sept. 22, 1873, retiring Sept. 24, 1873. PI is 
record in two wars was an honorable one. Ilis 
courtly bearing and polished manner were never 
disturbed amid the excitement of battle ; a com- 
rade said of him, ^'PIc was as cool under fire as 
on parade/' He married Sarah Bishop of Phila- 
delphia on Feb, 7, 1843, ^nd had two sons and 
four daughters. After an extended tour of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Europe following his retirement, 
he settled in Washington, where he spent his de- 
clining years. 

{Memoir and Correspondence of Charles Steedman, 
with his Autohiog, and Private Journals (1912), eel, by 
A. L. Mason; War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
(Navy), I ser., vols. I-IV (1894-97), Vu (1898), XI- 
XVI (1900-03), XXII (1908) ; Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy C1859) ; G. F. Emmons, I'hc Navy of the 
U. S. from the Commencement J775 to 1853 G8S3) ; 
J. H. Smith, The War with Mexico (1919), vol. I; 
Army and Navy Jour., Nov. 2st, Bangor Weekly Courier, 
Nov. 21, Evening Star (Washington, D. C), Nov. 14, 
and Washington Sunday Herald, Nov. i6, 1890.] 

L,H.B. 

STEEDMAN, JAMES BLAIR (July 29, 
i8i7-*Oct 18, 1883), soldier and politician, was 
born in Northumberland County, Pa., the son of 
Mellum and Margaret (Blair) Steedman. He 
was left an orphan in childhood, and his educa- 
tion was limited to a few months in the district 
school. Learning the printer's trade, he worked 
in newspaper offices in Lewisburg, Pa,, and 
Louisville, Ky. ; later he served for a time in the 
Texan army and finally settled in Ohio. There 
he took an active part in politics ; he was elected 
in 1847 to the state legislature, where he served 
two terms, and was frequently a delegate at party 
conventions. In the gold rush of 1849 he went to 
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California but returned the next year to Toledo, 
where he made his pcnnamnit home, and resumed 
neWvSpaper work. He was appointed public print- 
er in 1857 during Buchanan’s administration. A 
strong Douglas Democrat, he was a delegate at 
the Charleston and Baltimore conventions in 
t86o, and an unsuccessful candidate ft)r Congress 
that year. 

Ho entered the military service, Apr. 27, 1861, 
as colonel of the E.l.th Ohio Infatilry, which he 
raised in Toledo; he was mustered ont, Aug. 13, 
1861, and again mustered in, Sept, x, 1861. On 
Mar. 1, 1862, Lincoln nominated Iiim to be briga- 
dier-general of voluntt'ers, Init oljection to his 
confirmation was made in the Senate on accomit 
of an editorial in his lunvspaper, the Toledo 
Times, which presente<l argnnumts in favor of 
the right of secession. I'hotigh these arguments 
were puhlislied only that they might he refuted 
in a later issue, the inci<lent caused a long delay 
in Steedman’s conftrination, and it did not take 
place until Jnly 17, x8()2. lie commanded a 
brigade first in the (old) Army the Ohio, and 
then in the Army of the Cnmherland (Ferryville 
and Murfre<‘shoro), and fmally a division in the 
latter (Tullahoma campaign). 1 his greatest dis- 
tinction was earned in tlie Inattle of Cliickamauga, 
where he commanded a division of ( 5 ranger's 
corps which came to the rescue of George Henry 
Thomas fr/.r/.], standing as tlu^ ^bmek of Chicka- 
mauga" when all the rest of the army had been 
swept away. In twetUy minutes Steedman's di- 
vision lost a fifth of its strength. Though his 
horse was shot under Iiim and he was severely 
bruised, he retained command and himself head- 
ed the attack, carryitig the colors of one of his 
regiments. One moment he gave to personal con- 
cerns, when he directed a staff officer to see that 
the newspaper ol)ituaries spelled his name Sked- 
man and not Steadman, a form he hated. He was 
appointed major-general of volunteers, Apr. 20, 
1864. At the battle of Nashville he commanded 
a '^detachment" of troops from various sources, 
the equivfilent of a division. Resigning from the 
army, Aug. x8, x866, he was collector of internal 
revenue at New Orleans, La., until 1869, when 
he returned to Toledo. He edited the Northern 
Ohio Democrat, served in the state Senate, was 
chief of police of the city, and was otherwise ac- 
tive in public affairs up to the time of his death. 
A man of great size and strength, he was aggres- 
sive, determined, fearless of responsibility, at his 
best in great emergencies. He was married three 
times : first, in 1838 at Napoleon, Ohio, to Mi- 
randa Stiles, recently of New Jersey ; second, to 
Rose Barr; and third, Sept. 16, 1B78, at Monroe, 
Mich., to Margaret, daughter of John Gildea. 
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[War of the RebeUiofi: Official Records (Army); 
Battles a 7 id Readers of the Civil War (4 vols., 1887-“ 
88) ; J. C. Smith, Oration at the Unveiling of the Monti- 
nicnt Erected to the Memory offi Maj. Gen. James B. 
Stccdniaii ( 1887) ; J. M. Ivillits, Toledo and Lucas Coun- 
ty, Ohio (1923), vol. 1 ; Clark Waggoner, History of 
the City of Toledo and Lucas County (1888) ; Harvey 
Scribner, Memoirs of Lucas Coimtyi and the City of 
Toledo (1910), vol. II ; ohiUiary in Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Oct. 19, 1883 ; tinpuhlished records in the War Dept.; 
letter from Steedmau’s widow contirming statements 
as to full name, date of birth, parentage, and marriages.] 

T.M.S. 

STEELE, DANIEL (Oct. 5, 1824-Sept. 2, 
1914), Methodist Itlpiscopal clergyman, teacher, 
author, was born at Windham, N. Y., in the 
Catskills, a sou of Tcrez and Cdarissa ( Brainerd) 
Steele and a desctaidant of George Steele who 
came to Massachusetts in 1631/32, later settling 
in Connecticut. During his entire preparatory 
course at Wt'sleyan Academy, Wilhraham, Mass., 
he sup{)orted himself by teaching school as he 
did also during Ins freshman year at Wesleyan 
University, Middltdown, Cotm., where he was 
graduated, second in his class, in 1848. For the 
next two years lie was a tutor in mathematics at 
Wesleyan, and during this period, 1840, he joined 
the New hhigland t, /inference of the Methodist 
F4)iscopal (.'hurch, of which he remained a mem- 
ber till 1906, when he assumed a retired relation. 
From hivS ordination in t85() until 1861, he served 
churche.s in the following places in Massachu- 
setts: Fitchburg, T.eominster, Boston, Malden, 
Springfield, and Ilolliston. Leaving the pastorate 
in the latter year, he was from 1862 to 1869 pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in Genesee College, 
Lima, N. Y,, and from 1869 to 1871 was acting 
president of that institution. When the college 
was mov<‘cl to Syracuse and became Syracuse 
University in 1871, he held the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy there for a year and also 
served as vice-president of the college of liberal 
arts in 1871-72, and as acting chancellor of the 
university in 1872. Again resuming the pastor- 
ate, he ministered continuously to churches in 
Massachusetts from 1872 to 1888, serving in 
Boston, Auhurndale, Lynn, Salem, Peabody, 
Reading, and again in Boston. While pastor in 
Reading in 1B84 lie liecame instructor in New 
Testament Greek and exegesis in Boston Uni- 
vervsity. From 1886 to 1899 he taught in the New 
England Deaconess^ Training School, and then 
devoted the rcmiaiwder of his life to literary work. 

He was the author of a commentary on the 
Book of Joshua which appeared in 1873 as the 
third volume in D, C» Whedon, Commentary 
on the Old Tesiafnent; and in addition pub- 
lished Binnefs Theological Compend Improved 
(187s) J Totw Enthroned (1875), his most wide- 
ly known and influential work ; Milestone Papers 


(1878) ; a commentary on Leviticus and Num- 
bers (1891 ), in the Whedon Series ; Half-Hours 
with St. Paul (1895) ; Defense of Christian Per- 
fection (1896) ; Gospel of the Comforter (1897) ; 
Jesus Exultant (1899) ; A Substitute for Holi- 
ness; or, Antinomianism Revived (1899) J Half- 
Hours with St. John's Epistles (1901) ; Steele's 
Anszoers (1912). He was a constant contributor 
to the religious press, was associate editor of 
Dknne Life, 1889-93, and of the Christian Wit- 
ness, 1896. His weekly contribution to Zion's 
Herald, known as “Daniel Steele^s Column'^ was 
eagerly read for many years. 

Steele was a leader in his denomination and 
active in the principal reform movements of his 
clay. He was a stanch opponent of slavery and a 
persistent advocate of temperance and woman^s 
rights. He was a man of scholarly attainments 
and saintly character ; but with his earnest piety 
he combined the saving grace of a delightful 
sense of humor. His outlook was broad and he 
was in full sympathy with the liberal scientific 
and theological opinion of his time. He had a 
wide circle of friends both within and beyond the 
confines of his own denomination. He died at his 
home in Milton, Mass., in his ninetieth year. On 
Aug. 8, 1850, he was married to Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Amos Binney of Wilbraham, Mass., 
and two sons and two daughters survived him. 

iOffiicial Minutes . . . Now England Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1915 ; Zionis Herald, Sept. 
9, 1914; Boston Transcript, Sept. 3, 1914; Who's Who 
in America, 1914-15; D. S. Durrie, Steele Family 
(1859) ; Alumni Record of Wesleyan Univ. (1911).] 

F.T.P. 

STEELE, FREDERICK (Jan. 14, 1819-Jan. 
12, 1868), soldier, was born at Delhi, Delaware 
County, N. Y., the son of Nathaniel Steele, and 
a descendant of John Steele of Essex, England, 
who emigrated to Newtown (Cambridge), Mass., 
in 1631/32 and was later one of the founders of 
Hartford, Conn. Frederick was appointed a 
cadet at West Point, July i, 1839, his 

graduation, July i, 1843, was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 2nd Infantry, with which 
he served in the Mexican War, in action at 
Ocalaca, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec. He was twice brevetted for 
gallant conduct (Contreras and Churubusco). 
Promoted first lieutenant on June 6, 1848, he 
served in California for the next five years, and 
from 1853 to 1861 in Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. He was promoted captain, 2nd Infantry, 
Feb. s, 1855, and on May 14, 1861, was appointed 
major in the nth Infantry, one of the new regu- 
lar regiments created by presidential proclama- 
tion and later confirmed by act of Congress. (Out 
of it, in later reorganizations, were formed the 
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i6th and 20th Infantry of the present army; the 

present iith Infantry has no connection with the 
older regiment so designated,) 

During the first year of the Civil War Steele 
commanded a brigade at the battle of Wilson^s 
Creek and in the other operations in Missouri, 
He was appointed colonel, 8th Iowa Infantry, 
Sept. 23, 1861, and brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, Jan. 29, 1862. As a division commander 
in Curtis’ Army of the Southwest he participat- 
ed in the Arkansas campaign of 1862, and was 
appointed major-general of volunteers, Nov. 29, 
1862. He commanded a division of the XIII 
Corps in the operations against Chickasaw Bluffs 
and Arkansas Post, and a division of the XV 
(Sherman’s) Corps in the Vicksburg campaign. 
Immediately after the surrender of the city he 
was placed in command of the forces in Arkansas 
and charged with completing the conquest of that 
state. This task he substantially accomplished 
within a few months, defeating or driving back 
the small Confederate forces which might have 
menaced the flank of the greater operations east 
of the Mississippi. The portion of the state re- 
maining in Confederate hands was too remote to 
affect the course of the war in any respect. When 
Banks started on his Red River campaign, Steele 
was directed to assist by operating against the 
Confederate forces before him, which ordcfvS he 
carried out at a heavy cost in men and animals 
and without other result. In actual combat he 
was successful enough, but it was impracticable 
to maintain the long line of communications 
which was necessary. The responsibility rests 
with the superiors who ordered the impossible, 
and not with Steele. He remained in charge in 
Arkansas through 1864, and then took part in 
Canby’s campaign against Mobile, which ended 
with the capture of that city in April 1865. 
Though a good division commander, Steele was 
never entrusted with a large command. The 
Army of Arkansas, though operating independ- 
ently, never exceeded about fourteen thousand 
men. 


After the war he commanded the Department 
of the Columbia, in the northwest, until shortly 
before his death. He was not mustered out as 
major-general of volunteers until Mar, i, 1867, 
having meanwhile been promoted lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the regular army, Aug. 26, 1863, and colo- 
nel, July 28, 1866. While on leave at San Mateo, 
Cal, he was stricken with apoplexy, fell from the 
carriage in which he was driving, and died in- 
stantly* 


[D. S. Family (1859) ; War of t) 

(Army) ; Battles and Leat 
ers of the C%ml War (4 vols., 1887-88) : G. W. Cullun 
Btog. Rea. Officers md Grads. U. s! kil Ac^ (31 


cd., 1891) ; Fvenhtg Bulletin (San Francisco), Jan ia 

i868; unpublished rcairds in the War Dept.] ’ ’’ 

T.M.S. 

STEELE, JOEL DORMAN (May 14, 1836- 
May 25, 1886), educator and textbook writer, son 
of the Rev. Allen and Sabra (Dorman) Steele 
was born in Lima, N. Y., a descendant of John 
Steele, one of the founders of Hartford and 
Farmington, Conn. His early schooling was ir- 
regular, for his father was ati itinerant Methodist 
minister, but he had two years under Charles 
Anthon [J/.r,] at the Ihiys* Classical Institute in 
Albany, and two ycaars at the Boys’ Academy in 
Troy. After a year in clerical positions in New 
York City, he entered CeiU'see College (later 
part of Syracuse University) and was graduated 
in T858. To defray his ctdlege expenses, he 
worked summers on his father’s farm or taught 
district scIujoL He became instructor (1858- 
59), then principal at Mexico Acadmny, Mexico, 
N. Y. His marriage on July 7, 1850, to Esther 
Baker, tcadua* of tmisie at the academy, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Cardtun* Hal«'r, proved one of 
rare intellectnal and spiritnal eompaniouship. In 
t86t he resigiu'd to raise the 8tst New York 
Volunteers, of which he was captain. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of Seven I’ines, 
hairoaks, Va., and his life hung iu the balance 
for weeks, hut in the following auttnnn he was 
well enough to hecotne principal of the high 
school at Newark, N. Y. In 1866 he became prin- 
cipal of the Elmira E’'iTe Academy, where he 
found discipline sadly detnoralizinl; he soon had 
the situation under control, however, and intro- 
duced the lumor system with extraordinary suc- 
cess. ^T had hecome convinced,” he said, ‘‘that 
the germinal idea of discipline was self-control; 
and that the true aim of the schoolmaster was 
not to teach the ptiful hovv to he governed by an- 
other, but howto govern hiinself” ( Palmer, post, 
p. xxvii). 

At Elmira he taught only science, always his 
favorite snhject. He ttxjk careful notes of effec- 
tive classroom procedure, largely abandoned use 
of the cumhersome textbooks of the period, and 
substituted outlines of his own. These developed 
into his famous “Fourteen Weeks” series of text- 
books in the sciences, the first of which was pub- 
lished in T867. In 1873, at the insistent urging 
of his intimate friend and publisher, Alfred Cut- 
ler Barnes, he resigned his principalship to de- 
vote the rest of his life to writing textbooks. He 
had begun the year before, in collaboration with 
his wife, to write textbooks in history, known 
as the Barnes Brief History Series, the most 
popular of which was A Brief History of the 
United States for Schools (1871). No authors^ 
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names appeared on the histoi'y textbooks until 
after Steele’s death, since he felt that to acknowl- 
edge the authorship of hooks in a field not his 
own would injure his prestige in science. His 
contribution in these scientific and historical 
textbooks lay in his ability to present facts com- 
prchensilily and witli interest ; his success is at- 
tested by the fact that five of his science text- 
books and two of his histories were still in print 
in 1928. Through them he popularized science 
as a secondary schtx)! subject, introduced simple 
laboratory exercist‘S and the study of specimens, 
and urged departure from inemoriter recitations. 
He had the advantage, as he often said, of a de- 
voted wife who assisted him from the beginning 
in all his writing, and who continued to revise 
editions after his death. In his memory she erect- 
ed the Steele Memorial Library in hdmira. He 
was all his life profoundly religious. His inter- 
est in reconciling science aiKl religion is evi- 
denced In his textbooks, in his b(‘(iuest of $50,000 
to Syracuse University to found a chair of ‘'the- 
istic science.” a,iKl in tlie inscription his wife had 
placed on his tomhstoue: ”His true monument 
stands in the hearts of thousands of American 
youth, led by him to ‘look llirough Nature up to 
Nature\s (hhV ” 

fAnna C. Paimfr, pornian Sk*eh: Teacher and 
Auihar (i<)00) with anttihiai^f. intnuhicliun ; J, B. Pratt, 
Seventy^fwe Vean^t tT Himk Puhlijihinp ; 1^* S. 

Dxirrie, Steele Family: A Ceneal, Z/af/. of John and 
George Steele { Set tier of fiartford^ Conn,), 
and Their Descendant x (iHkq); obituary in Jour, of 
Troc, and Addresses Nat. luiue. Asso., Session of xS 86 
(1S87) ; Appletons' Ann. C'.vc., iHSfi.J E. W.F. 

STEELE, JOHN (Nov. 1764-Aug. 14, 
1B15), congressman from North Carolina, comp- 
troller of the currency, the son of William and 
Elizabeth (M’axwdI) Cillespie Steel or Steele, 
both from Pennsylvania, was born in Salisl)ury, 
N, C. There his parents, and after his father’s 
death in 1773 his mother, kept a tavern well 
known in tlte Piedmont region of the Carolinas. 
The !)oy was edticated in Salisbury and at ^'Clio’s 
Nursery,” conducted by James Hall He 

then engaged in a mercantile business in Salis- 
bury, establishing soon afterward a connection 
with Rol^ert Ccx^hran, a wealthy merchant of 
Fayetteville, whose daughter-in-law, Mary Nes- 
field, he married Feb. 9, 1783. Three daughters 
lived to adult life. In 17B4 he was assessor of the 
town of Salisbury, in 1787 was a town commis- 
sioner, and in the same year was elected as a 
borough member to the House of Commons, 
where he served two terms. The legislature made 
him a commissioner to treat with the Cherokee 
and Chickasaw in 1788. He was a Federalist 
member of the Hillsboro convention, called to 
consider the federal Constitution, and attracted 
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much favorable attention by his part in the de- 
bates. The convention failed to ratify, and he 
was a delegate to the Fayetteville convention of 
1789 that carried the state into the Union. He 
was at once elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of the First Congress and served with some 
distinction for two terms. Nominally a Federal- 
ist, he showed considerable independence in his 
whole course, regarding with disfavor the pow- 
ers granted the president, opposing, in spite of 
his admiration and personal friendship for Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the latter’s plan of assumption 
of state debts, and objecting to the maintenance 
of a standing army of any size. Later he was 
warmly hostile to the extension of judicial pow- 
er, criticizing Marshall’s decision in the Mar- 
bury vs. Madison case as a usurpation of power. 
He was not reelected in 1792 owing to the reac- 
tion against the Federalists, and he was the same 
year an unsuccessful candidate for the federal 
Senate. 

Returning to North Carolina he was a member 
of the House of Commons in 1794 and 1795. In 
the last session he was the unsuccessful candi- 
date of the Federalists for federal senator. In 
1794 he was commissioned a major-general of 
militia. In 179^ Washington appointed him 
comptroller of the treasury, and he served in 
that office until 1802, when, over the earnest pro- 
test of Jefferson who desired to retain him in 
office, he resigned, chiefly on account of illness 
in his family. In 1805 and in 1812 he was a mem- 
ber of the commission to determine the boundary 
between North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
in 1807 uf the commission to settle the boundary 
dispute between North Carolina and Georgia. An 
extensive land-owner, after his return from 
Washington he devoted the greater part of his 
time to agriculture- and the breeding and racing 
of blooded horses. He was again a member of 
the House of Commons in 1806, 1811 to 1813, 
and he was elected in 1815 but died before taking 
his seat. He was chosen speaker in 1811 to fill a 
vacancy. 

[Papers in possession of N. C. Hist. Soc. and N. C. 
Hist. Commission; "The Papers of John Steele/' N. C. 
Nisi. Commission Pubs, (2 vols., 1924), ed. by H. M. 
Wagstaff ; "Letters of Nathaniel Macon, John Steele 
and Wm. Barry Grove/' with sketches by K. P. Battle, 
James Sprunt IJist. Monograph, no. 3 (190a); E. H. 
Bean, "Gen, John Steele," JDayidson College Studies in 
Hist., vol. I (1808); Archibald Henderson, "John 
Steele” and "Elizabeth Maxwell Steel," N. C. Booklet, 
Jan., Apr. 1919, Oct, 19x2 ; date of birth from intro, to 
"Papers,” ante^ p. xxv, J j, 

STEENDAM, JACOB (i6i6-r. 1672), eulo- 
gist and first poet of New Netherland, was born 
in the Netherlands, perhaps in Amsterdam, per- 
haps in Enkhuizen. He signed his poems with 
the device Noch Vaster, meaning '^still firmer” 
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than a stone dam. According to the Fonimlier- 
hoek of the Amsterdam Classis, Dec. 3, 1640, 
Jacob Jacobss. van Steendam was “to go to the 
West Indies as a comforter of the sick’^ {Dc 
Indischc Gids, September 1907, p. 1461) ; but in- 
stead, he spent eight years on the Gold Coast, 
returning to Holland in 1649 with a large col- 
lection of poems, which he published under the 
title of Den Dtstclvink (3 vols., 1 649-50 ). He 
was an industrious rhymester with a good mem- 
ory for Bible texts, but his poems contained little 
that was worth preserving. During a brief resi- 
dence in Amsterdam he married Sara dc Ross- 
chou, and in 1652 he was settled in New Nether- 
land as a merchant and trader. In that year he 
bought a farmstead at Amersfoort (Flail antis), 
and in the following year two houses at New 
Amsterdam and a farm at Mespath, He con- 
tributed to the fund raised for tlie defense of Now 
Amsterdam against the Indians in 1653 and 
165s ; in 1655 lie was orphan master, and in 1660 
he and other burghers petitioned the Governor 
and Council for a license to import slaves and 
other commodities from the Gold Coast (O'Cal- 
laghan, postj p. 210). 

As a business man Steendam was interested in 
the prosperity of New Amsterdam. Accordingly, 
seeing its welfare neglected by the West India 
Company and its future imperiled by the scarcity 
of colonists, he published in 1659 Klacht van 
Niewm Amsterdam in Nicitw Ncderlandt tot 
Haar Moeder (Complaint of New Amsterdam 
in New Nctherland to Her Mother), a pcKnn ad- 
dressed to the mother city in Holland. This poem 
was followed in 1661 by T Lof van Nnw Ncdcr* 
land, an extravagant eulogy of the many attrac- 
tions of the colony. The burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam shortly afterward financed a scheme of 
Pieter Corneliszen Plockhoy to plant a Mcn- 
nonite settlement on the South (Delaware) 
River. A pamphlet by Plockhoy, Kort on Klacr 
Ontwerp (1662), in which he set forth the con- 
ditions for participation in his enterprise, con- 
tained *Trickel-Vaermf (“Spurring Verses”) 
by Steendam,, dcvscriptivc of the advantages of 
settlement in that far country. 

When this pamphlet saw the light, Steendam 
was evidently back in Holland. In April 1663 he 
petitioned for permission to fence in his land at 
Mespath Kil, but he never returned to New 
Netherland. Instead, resuming the profession of 
comforter of the sick, he sailed for the East In- 
dies in 1666 in the company of his wife and chil- 
dren. The Consistory at Batavia sent him to 
Bengal, but on Aug. 16, 1667, appointed him 
orphan master at Batavia. Here, in 1671, he 
published Zeede-Zangen voor de Batamsche 
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Jonkheyt (Moral Songs for the Batavian Youth). 
He died, evidently, before September 1673, for a 
resolution of the Govenior»( general and Council 
of Sept. 5 of that year states that, since J. Stccn- 
dam’s widow had died, it was resolved to employ 
her daughter Vredegiind Steendam and her be- 
trothed Cornelis Watide of Ooltgensplaat, for a 
trial period of two or three months. 

I A stnall luirtndl of Stmidain hv J. M. Qnmkhard is 
in tlio KijksmuHeiJtn :it Ainstrnlatn ; (ujolhor. engraved 
by CnonKuiK, is rojirtnltjetul iti H. t.\ Morphy s memoir, 
Jacob Steendam, Avo/i Vaster (iHfM), which contains 
the tlirce poems on Nhnv Amsttn-dam an<I New Nether- 
land, in the orisinal I hit eh and iit hhiRlish translation. 
This work is reprintecl in Mnrpliv's Antholnay of Nem 
Netherland See also />r hufVehe lads, Sept. 

Get, ipo7; Pe Xavorseher, XIV* (1804), so<^-o6; J)c 
Nieuw J'anlauis, \uls. XI 11 (toip) ami XiV (1020); 
Gerrit Kall'i', (uwehit'denis der Nederiandsche Jditer-> 
kunde, IV ie*i (>7 1 W. L, Amlrewf:, Jacob 

Steendam (looH); Berthold I'Vrnow, The Kreonis of 
Nav Amsterdam (iHp;), vols. I UI : hh 11 . (VCal- 
laghan, ( 'alcndar of Hist. MSS, in the (Ifiice of the Sec- 
retary of State, Albany, N, F., vol. I 

AJ.B. 

STEENWIJCK, CORNELIS VAN [See 

StKKNWYCK, (AUNKldS, tl 1684]. 

STEENWYCK, CORNELIS (d. 1684), colo- 
nial merchant, was horn in llollaiul, probably in 
Haarlem, and appt'ared in New Amsterdam as 
early as 1651, coming as mate of a trading vessel. 
He engaged in trade and ro.se to prominence, 
ultimately sending his ves.sels to Virginia and the 
West Indies. In r() 55 » when fear of Fnglish en- 
croachment was aroused in New Netherland, he 
contributed too guilders for the defense of the 
city; in 1656 he %vas tlie victim of a piece of gos- 
sip which resulted in a suit for slander which in 
turn brought about an extension of the power of 
the lower courts (Stokes, /aw/, IV, 174). He was 
one of those who sigrual a petition, dated May 3, 
1660, in which a number of merchants of New 
Amsterdam sought permission to trade for slaves 
along the west coast of Africa ( O’Callaghan, 
Calendar, post, p, 2to). A sehepen in 1658 and 
1660, burgiunaster in 1662 and at later periods, 
he was chosen in 1663 to represtmt the interests 
of the colony in the mother country, an honor 
which he felt obliged to decline. In 1664, how- 
ever, lie was engaged as a comnhsstoniw for the 
colony in the diplomatic transactions wliich fore- 
shadowed the English coiuiuest. His mental 
poise is conspicuous in his proceedings with the 
swashbuckling Capt. John Scott, who as a com- 
missioner for Hartford, Conn., urged the Eng- 
lish claim (O’Callaghaii, Documents, post, H, 
399-401). Steenwyck took part in the negoti- 
ations which fallowed the appearance of the Eng- 
lish fleet in the harbor of New Amsterdam, and 
his name is one of those attached to the articles 
by which New Netherland was surrendered. His 
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oath of allegiance to the new government rested 
on the assurance that the. rights of Dutch sub- 
jects would he preserved as guaranteed by the 
articles. Trusted and lumored by the Fuiglish 
governors, he remained throughout a stanch de- 
fender of thos(‘ rights. 

Richard Nicolls h/.rc], the first English gov- 
ernor, made Steenwyck mayor of New York, an 
office in which he was retained for more than 
two years (ihfjH-yo), (rov. Francis Lovelace 
admitted him to his council; and, when 
the (ioveruor was callcKl away on puldic affairs., 
he chose Steenwyck and I'homas Delavall 
lake ye matiagery of such Affaires as shall hap- 
pen lu‘re within ye (hty of New Yorke or places 
adjacent.’^ 

The restoration of Dutch authority in the col- 
ony hy no means exelnded Steenwyck from places 
of trust. By Dov. Anthony Ciolve he was appoint- 
ed councilor with executive functions; he com- 
manded militia and was otherwise employed in 
preparations for the city’s (kdense, being also 
custotlian of the accounts and journals of the 
insolvent Dutch West India (Tmpany in New 
Nelhcriand. I Ic was oiu^ of three commissioners 
who visited the eastmm towns of Long T.sland to 
present to the hhiglish inhabitants the oath of 
allegiance to the States General llie Eng- 
lish settlers, viewing themselves as subjects of 
Charles H, rejected the demand, and had the 
bearers of tin* summons exercised their powers 
in the spirit of ( aptaiu Scott, tragic incidents 
must have lieen added to the annals of Long 
Island. 

No hint of political pliancy appears in Stcen- 
wyck’s second acceptance of I^higlish rule; for, if 
he welcomed Sir Edmund Andros, the new gov- 
ernor, he met imprisonment at Andros’ hands by 
insisting on recognitioti of the treaty claims of 
Dutch subjects. A reconciliation followed, liow- 
ever, ami Steenwyck tlu'nceforth was granted a 
serene official life. In 16B2-83 he was mayor 
once more, and in this capacity presided over the 
newly established cotirt of general sessions, 

Stecnwyck’s commercial activities brought him 
wealth. In 1674 his estate was appraised at 50,- 
000 florins, exceeded in the colony only hy that 
of Frederick Idnlipse (Domments, TT, 609). His 
house, at tlie corner of Whitehall and Bridge 
(Brugh) streets, was furnished in a style luxuri- 
ous for that period and he was reputed the best 
dressed, most polite, and most popular man in 
New Amsterdam (Valentine, post, 1858, p, 512, 
1874, pp. 662--64), On June S, 1658, he married 
Margaretha cle Riemer, by whom he had seven 
children, none of whom, apparently, lived to ma- 
turity. He was an elder in the Reformed Dutch 
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Church in the city, and one of his last acts was 
to bequeath the Manor of Fordham to that com- 
munion. 


[Berthold Fernow, The Records of New Amsterdam 
(y yols., 1897) and N.^ Y. State Lib. Bull. No. 58 .. . 
Calendar of Council Minutes, 1668-1783 (1902) ; V. H. 
Paltsits, Minutes of the E^^cc, Council of the Province 
O'Callaghan, Calendar 
Office of the Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. vol 1, Dutch (1865), vol. II, English 


Albany, 

(i866), 


RcL to the CoL Hist, of the State of 
N. F„vols. 11 (1858), III (1853), XI (1861) ; Berthold 
hernow, Docs. Rcl to the Col. Hist, of the State of N. 

(1883) ; I. N. P. Stokes, The Iconography 
of Manhattan Island (6 vols., 1915-28) ; D. T. Valen- 
tine, Manuai of the Corporation of the City of N. Y., 
1853, 1858, 1864; W. E. De Riemer, The Da Riemer 
Pamtly (1905) ; a portrait in the N. Y. Hist. Soc.] 

R. E.D. 


STEERS, GEORGE (July 20, 1820-Sept. 25, 
1856), naval architect, yacht designer, inherited 
much of his ability from his father, Henry Steer, 
a successful British shipbuilder, who emigrated 
to the United States from Devonshire in 1819, 
added a final ^^s” to the family name, and became 
one of the leading naval constructors of his time. 
HivS third son, George, one of thirteen children, 
was born in Washington, D. C., and grew up in 
his fatlier^s shipyard at the foot of East Tenth 
Street, New York City. When ten years of age 
he built a scow which his brothers broke up as un- 
safe, and at sixteen he turned out a sloop whose 
success brought him to the attention of John C. 
Stevens, one of the leading citizens in New York, 
and his lifelong friend and patron. Steers’s first 
larger boat, the twenty-seven-ton sloop, Manhat- 
tan, built in his father’s yard in 1839, was fol- 
lowed by the favSt pilot boat, William G. Hagstaff, 
the 250-ton schooner St. Mary the First, three 
steamers for the Great Lakes, and a small ship, 
Sunny South, which subsequently became a 
slaver. 

In his early productions Steers adhered to the 
accepted “cod’s-head-and-mackerel-tail” theory 
of design, but in 1849 he turned out a schooner, 
Mary Taylor, in which the forefoot was boldly 
rounded away, the bows moderately hollowed, 
with a clean afterbody and well balanced ends. 
The almost instantaneous success of the Mary 
Taylor as a fast pilot boat, and others of similar 
lines, soon made the New York pilot fleet the 
talk of the shipping world. Through his intimate 
acquaintance with the Stevens brothers, John 
Cox, Robert Livingston, and Edwin Augustus 
Stevens, Steers was enabled to keep in close 
touch with the most progressive ideas of the day 
in steam engineering, marine propulsion, rail- 
roading, and other mechanical devices. Under 
the name of Hathorn & Steers he had charge of 
a boatyard on the Williamsburg side of the East 
River from 1845 to 1849, when he formed a part- 
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nership with his brother, James R. Steers. They 
built a number of notable vessels including' the 
steamship, Adriatic, for the Collins line, and the 
warship, Niagara, which helped to lay the first 
transatlantic cable. 

Steers became well known as a builder of 
pleasure craft such as the schooners Syren, Sybil, 
Una, Ray, Jtdia, Cygnet, Cornelia, and Hase — 
all of which were prominent in yacht races be- 
fore and even after the Civil War. But his most 
famous craft was the America, He received the 
order for this boat from a syndicate of six mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Club, John Cox 
Stevens, Edwin Augustus Stevens, Col. James 
A. Hamilton, George L. Schuyler, Hamilton 
Wilkes, and John K. Beekman Finlay, while en- 
gaged in the yard of William H. Brown at the 
foot of East T\velfth St. Steers is credited with 
both her design and construction. His clients 
were sharp business men who held him to his 
contract to build an unbeatable boat and paid him 
twenty instead of thirty thousand dollars after 
the America had been defeated by the sloop 
Maria, a much larger craft, in her first test of 
speed. Unchagrined by the seeming failure, 
Steers crossed the ocean on the America and 
sailed her in the memorable race of Aug. 22, 1851, 
around the Isle of Wight. At one time during 
her course, no second boat was in sight of the 
American craft. Although the America revolu- 
tionized yacht design on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, Steers seems to have been forgotten in the 
festivities which followed the winning of the too 
guinea cup of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and it 
was not until some years later that his great cre- 
ations received their just due. Flis death at the 
early age of thirty-seven resulted from injuries 
received in a runaway accident near his home at 
Great Neck, L. I. 

[W. M. Martin, W. P. Stephens, W. U. Swan, The 
Yacht ^America"* ; W, M. Thompson, The Late- 

son Hist, of the America’s Cup (1902) ; H. L. Stone, 
The ’’America’s” Cup Races (1914); Lindsay, 

The Americans Cup (London, 1930), AT. Y. Herald, Sept, 
26, 27, 1856.] W.U.S. 

STEHLE, AURELIUS ALOYSIUS (Apr. 

30, 1877-Feb. 12, 1930), Roman Catholic cleric, 
fourth archabbot of St. Vincent, Latrobe, Pa., 
was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., the fourth child of 
Richard Stehle of Binsdorf, Wiirttemberg, Ger- 
many, and Rose (Niggel) Stehle of Butler, Pa. 
He received his early education at St Paurs 
parochial school, Pittsburgh, and on Mar. 17, 
1885, he was sent with his older brother Joseph 
to St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. Here in 
spite of his youth he soon ranked high in his 
classes. After completing the Latin course in 
1892, he decided to study for the church and to 
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become a Benedictine. On July ii, 1893, follow- 
ing his year of probation, he made his first vows, 
and during the next five years studied philosophy 
and theology in St. Vincent Seminary. After a 
papal dispensation had been obtained because he 
had not reached his canonical age, he was or- 
dained priest on Sept. 8, 1899, hy Bishop Regis 
Canevin of Pittsburgh. Having always shown a 
great love for classical languages, he was ap- 
pointed professor t)f Latin in the seminary, and 
he gradually achieved in that tongue such per- 
fection that he could use it in daily conversation. 
Fie also became secretary tt) Archabbot Ixander 
Schnerr [//.tcj and made special studies in the 
liturgy of the church, which resitlted in the pub- 
lication of 77 u’ Maniad of liplscopal Ceremonies 
(1914), a t)ot)k exteiisively tised l^y the prelates 
of the Catholic (duirch in the United States. In 
i()ii he was ai)pointe<l vice-rector of Si. Vincent 
Seminary. It was chiefiy through his efforts that 
the institution in 1914 was raised by the Roman 
authorities to the rank of a pontifical seminary, 
with the right of graitting all ecclesiastical de- 
grees in philosophy and theolog'y. On June 25, 
1918, by the vote of the capitulars of St. Vincent 
Archal)bcy, he was chosen coa(ljutor-at)bot of the 
monastery with the right of .successiem; on Sept, 
3, 1920, iqxm the death of Arehabhot Ix'ander 
Schnerr, he became tlie fouth archab!)ot of St. 
Vincent. 

Flis administration is notewujrthy for the ex- 
tension and perfection of the course of studies at 
St Vincent College, anti for the founding of the 
Catholic University at I kking, China. With the 
addition of pre-medical, pre-legal, educational, 
and aeronautical courses to the existing curricu- 
lum of St. Vincent Ctdiege the number of stud- 
ents was nearly dotihlecL Tlie plan for a university 
in China, which began in a very modest man- 
ner in 1918, grew by leaps and bounds to unex- 
pected proportions. Believing that tlie founding 
of a Benedictine abbey in China would con- 
tribute much toward the conversion of that na- 
tion, Father Aurelius and Dr. Barry O^Toolc, a 
professor in St. Vincent Seminary, hy degrees 
arrived at the decision to found a Benedictine 
university there and in 1922 secured the approval 
of the Congregation ck Propaganda Fide in 
Rome. Two years later, June to, 1924, the first 
Benedictines left St Vincent for the Far East 
In 1925 Archabbot Aurelius, who had been ap- 
pointed chancellor of the new institution by 
Rome, went to China and procured the perpetual 
lease of Prince Taki T'aoks palace, which became 
the first building of the university. In 1929 a 
large modern structure in Chinese architecture 
was built. Meanwhile the educational board of 
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the Chinese republic also approved the course of 
studies and granted the institution tlie right of 
conferring academic honors. In 1929 the Arch- 
abbot went to Rome to consult the ecclesiastical 
authorities about the extension of the work and 
to obtain material assistance. His labors, espe- 
cially those connected with this American founda- 
tion in the Far East, gradually sapped the 
strength of the affable, tireless, and talented 
chtirclunan, whose health was never of the bcvSt, 
In January 1930, while addressing a meeting of 
churchmen in ( Icveland on behalf of his beloved 
project, he was stricken with a nervous break- 
down, and shortly thereafter died in St. Francis 
Hospital, Pillshurgh, Pa. 

( tPlw in America, loso-sr ; files of Si. Vincent 
ColL Jotif., uiul HulL of the Cath. Unh. of 

Pekimh i9i!C)-so; letters and does, in archives of St. 
Vincent Archaldiey ; obituary in rittshiirah Sun-Tele- 
graph, Veh. is, tyso. 1 jr. JT, 

STEIN, EVALEEN (Oct. T2, 1863-Dec. ir, 

1923) , poet, author, and artist, was born in 
Lafayette, Ind., and spent her entire life there. 
Her father, John Andrew Stein (1832-1886), a 
Pennsylvania iarmor liy birth, practised law in 
Lafayette from Itis twenty-third year until his 
death; as a member of the Indiatia Senate he 
drafted the hill which founded Indiana Agricul- 
tural College (later Ihualue University). Her 
mother, Virginia (Tomlinson) Stein (1840- 

1924) , was horn at l.ogansport, Tnd., of a pio- 
neer family that had moved westward from Vir- 
ginia, After being educated in the public .schools 
0! I^ifayette, she studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and <lid creditable work as a decorative 
designer, exhibiting illuminated manuscripts at 
the S(X!iety of Arts and Crafts in Chicago, and 
in other midwestem cities. Tt is, however, as a 
poet and as a writer of children's stories that she 
gained widest recognition. Her home associ- 
ations stimulated literary aml)itions. Her father 
contributed verse and essays to local newspapers ; 
her mother was the author of a few short stories 
for children j and her brother, Orth, was a pro- 
fessional newspaper man and magazine writer. 
After her father's death, she became assistant to 
her mother, who for over thirty years was librari- 
an of the lafayette public library. 

At twenty-tliree she began contributing verse 
to the IndiampoUs Journal and the St Nicholas 
magazine. Her first book of poetry, One Way to 
the Woods ( 1897) followed five years later 
by a second, Among the Trees Again, and some 
years later by a book of verse for children, Child 
Songs of Cheer (1918), and two volumes of 
translations, Litik Poems from lapmcse Anihol-' 
agios (1925) and Poms of Giovanni Fascoli 
( 1923). The majority of her poems describe with 
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accurate and keenly-observed detail the seasons 
and the moods of nature, and express a sincere 
and ardent joy in natural objects; the best of 
them have a lilting cadence, as in “By the Kanka- 
kee,” or a rush and sweep of verSe, as in “A Song 
of Thought.” In January 1900 she published in 
St Nicholas a Christmas story for children, en- 
titled “Felix” ; three years later she included it 
m Troubadour Tales, the first of a number of 
children's books. Her knowledge of the art of 
illuminating manuscripts is evident in the second 
of these, Gabriel and the Hour Book ( 1906) , and 
her interest in medieval France, awakened by her 
study of the art of illumination, appears in A Lit- 
tle Shepherd of Provence (1910), The Little 
Count of Normandy (1911), Pepin: A Tale of 
Twelfth Night (1924), and several of her short 
stories. Many of her stories are legends and 
fairy stories retold with clarity, simplicity, and 
charm. In 1915 she published Our Little Norman 
Cousin of Long Ago, one of four books written 
for a series introducing young readers to the 
people and customs of vanished nations. Unfor- 
tunately in these books, written to instruct rather 
than to entertain, she failed to exhibit the artistry 
of the legends and her usual ease in story-telling. 
She also wrote The Christmas Porringer ( 1914) , 
Rosechen and the Wicked Magpie (1917), When 
Fairies were Friendly (1922), and The Circus 
Dwarf Stories (1927). Gentle and quiet in man- 
ner, she spent her leisure among books, cultivat- 
ing her garden, or enjoying the natural beauties 
of the countryside. In 1907 she traveled in Eu- 
rope for a few months, but except for this tour 
and an earlier trip to California she scarcely left 
Indiana. 

fR. P. Be Hart, Fast and Present of Tippecanoe 
County, Ind, (2 vols,, 1909) ; Lafayette Jour. Courier, 
1923, and Nov. 8, 1934; undated newspaper 
clippings in the possession of Florence G. Ruger, 
librarian of the Albert A. Wells Memorial Lib., La- 
fayette, Ind.] V.L. S. 

STEINER, BERNARD CHRISTIAN (Aug. 
13, 1867-Jan. 12, 1926), teacher, librarian, and 
historian, was born at Guilford, Conn., the son 
of Sarah Spencer (Smyth) and Lewis Henry 
Steiner [q.v.']. He was the descendant of Jacob 
Stoner or Steiner who settled in Frederick Coun- 
ty, Md., before 1736. He prepared for college at 
the academy at Frederick, Md., received the de- 
grees of A.B. and A.M. from Yale in 1888 and 
in 1890, and received the doctor's degree in his- 
tory from The Johns Hopkins University in 
1891. In 1894 he received the LL.B. degree from 
the University of Maryland. He began his active 
career as instructor of history at Williams Col- 
lege for the year 1891-92. Excellently fitted, 
through training and interest, for teaching or 
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for the bar, he would doubtless have adopted one 
or the other as his profession but for his election 
in 1892 at the age of twenty- five to the librarian- 
ship of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in succes- 
sion to his father. As instructor in histoi*y, and 
later as associate, he gave courses in consti- 
tutional history at Johns Hopkins from 1893 to 
1911. During this period he acted also, 1897- 
1900, as dean and pi'ofessor of constitutional law 
in the short-lived Baltimore University, and, 
1900-1904, as dean and professor of public law 
in the Baltimore Law School. These academic 
interests were subordinate to his work as librari- 
an of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the muni- 
cipal public library of Baltimore. His conduct 
of that institution was marked by conservatism 
in methods of administration coupled with ex- 
traordinary aggressiveness in broadening its field 
of influence through the establishment of branch 
libraries in every neighborhood of an expanding 
city, increasing the number of these in his thix*ty- 
three-year tenure of office from six to twenty- 
five. His creed, ‘^Thc Library is the continuation 
school of the people” was frequently on his lips 
and constantly in his mind, and its strict appli- 
cation in practice gave an element of austerity to 
his administration that sometimes placed him at 
variance with popular conceptions of the function 
of a public library. He kept abreast of the de- 
partmental development of the modern public 
library, however, in spite of an equipment and 
income adapted to the simpler needs of the late 
nineteenth century. 

His interest in historical study, especially in 
the history of Maryland and Connecticut, the his- 
tory of education in America, and religious and 
constitutional history, found constant expres- 
sion in authorship. From 1891 to 1926 he made 
almost ninety contributions in the form of books 
and articles to the history of Maryland alone, 
and, under the direction of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, he edited for the state with 
comprehensive introductions, volumes XVIII, 
XXXVI-XLV of the Archives of Maryland 
(1900, 1916-27), displaying in this task skill in 
the handling of archival material and breadth in 
its interpretation. His biographies were, per- 
haps, his most significant productions. For the 
subjects of these books he chose deliberately men 
of real importance in their own times who, fall- 
ing short of the highest achievement, were in 
danger of being forgotten. Of these the most im- 
portant are 'Tife and Administration of Sir Rob- 
ert Eden,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science j 16 ser., nos. 7—9 
( 1898 ) ; Life and Correspondence of James Mc- 
Henry (1907) iLifeofReverdy Johnson (1914) ; 


Life of Henry IFintcr Davis (1916); ^Xife of 
Henry Barnard,” (/. A. Durcau of Education 
Eidlctin, no.S (19^9) ; <uul Life of Roger Brooke 
Taney (19--)- Other iin|H)rtant writings are 
“History of .bklucation in Coxmectient,” {/, S. 
Bureau of Education Circular of Information^ 
no. 2 (1893) ; '‘History of Education in Mary- 
land,” Ibid., no. 2 (1894) ; Citizenship and Suf- 
frage in Maryland ( 1895) ; History of , Guil- 
ford, Conn. (1897); Institutions and Civil 
Government of Maryland ( 1899). Notable among 
his personal characteristics were his convinced 
Republicanism, his enlhusiasni for civic and so- 
cial service, and an intense religious conviction, 
expressed formally through active membership 
in the Presbyterian Ohurch. All these interests 
were carried into his daily life and into his con- 
versation, with the enthusiasm that was one of 
his noteworthy possessions. At Ins death he was 
survived by a son ami by his widow, Ethel Sinies 
(Mulligan) Steiner, to whom he was married 
Nov. 7, T9t2. 

[Qmrter-Cimtmy Beeard of the (lass of Yale 
College (u)t4), comi^. by B. (". Steiner (loi-t) ; I.. H. 

ll' (inmd. of the Siriner lumily 

(iBoo) ; Who s Who tn elmcrica, loxt-at; ; intrt). by L. 
C, Wroth to Archives of Mtf., ante, vol. KI.V with list 
of writmgs <m Mil. eimii)iled by W. R. Steiner; Pr&c 
Am. Antiquarian Soc,, Apr. 19-jO; Sun (Baltimore), 
Jan. 13, L. c. W. 

STEINER, LEWIS HENRY (May 4, 1827- 
Feb. iB, 1892), physician and librariait, was born 
in Frederick, Md,, the son of (Jiristian Steiner, a 
general merchant, and Rebecca (Weltzlunmcr), 
his cousin. He was of German descent, his first 
American ancestor on his fatlier's side being 
Jacob Steiner who wa.s in Frederick Gmmty be- 
fore 1736. Lewis was (‘dueated in I'rederick 
Academy and in Marshall College at M'ercers- 
Imrg, Pa., where he was graduated in 1H46, Three 
years later he took his degree in medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He began practice 
in Frederick, but removed to Baltimore in 1852 
to take a teaching position in a private medical 
institute. Always interested in the natural sci- 
ences, particularly in chemistry and botany, he 
decided in 1855 to give up the practice of medi- 
cine and devote his whole time to the teaching of 
these subjects. 

He was professor of chemistry and natural his- 
tory at Columbian College and of chemistry and 
pharmacy at the National Medical College, both 
located in Washington, D. C., from 1853 to 1855 ; 
lecturer on chemistry and physics at the College 
of St James at Hagerstown, Md., from 1854 to 
1859; and lecturer on applied chemistry at the 
Maryland Institute in 1855 and 1856. He was 
one of a group that, in 1856, reorganized the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy, in which he held 
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the chair of chemistry until i86i. With the out- 
break of the Civil War he returned to Fredcriclc 
and entered the service of the United States 
Sanitary Cknnniission. lie was chief of that 
service with the Army of the I’otomac during the 
campaigns of 1863 and 1864. His cxiwiriences 
arc recorded in two reports issued in 1862 and 
1863, and in 1866 he pui»lished a short history of 
the Sanitary Commission. 

He was chosen president of the Frederick 
County sch(x>l hoard, in xBtis, in which capacity 
he interested himself particularly in providing 
school facilities for negro children. Froni 1871 
to 1883 he represented his native county in the 
state Senate as a Kepul)lican, delivering there, 
Feb. 23, 1876, a notable address published under 
the title, The Lotimaiui Lcgislaliirc and States 
Rights (1876). He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1876, which 
nominated I tayes for the presidency, h'rom 1873 
to 1884 he was piditical editor of the Frederick 
Examiner. 

When, in 1884, Fnoch Pratt [V/.t'.] of Balti- 
more endowed and hnilt the free library which 
bears his name, he brought Steiner from Fred- 
erick to he its librarian. It w;is opened to the 
public in 1H86, and from that time until his sud- 
den death from apoplexy in i8<)2 Steiner guided 
its de.stinies. He was succeeded as librarian by 
his son, Bernard Cltristian Steiner [f/.r'-l. who 
held the position for thirty-four years until he in 
turn died in 1026. Steiner’s publications were 
numerous and varied. Among his pamphlets arc 
Physical Science (1831), Rcl>ort on the Prog- 
ress of Medical Chemistry (1835), Report on 
Strychnia (iSsd), The Medical Profession and 
Modern Chemistry (1836), The Marvelous in 
Modern Times (i860), The Divining Rod 
(mi), Table Movings and Spirit Rappings 
(1861), and Animal Magnetism and Plypnotism 
( 1861 ) . I le was an elder of the Reformed Church 
of Frederick and a member of the Potomac 
synod. For its publishing house he made trans- 
lation.s from the German of a number of children’s 
stories, notaldy The Adventures of Leo Rem- 
brandt (1869), and The Story of Father Miller 
(1869), both by Franz Hoffmann. He also pub- 
lished Outlines of Chemical Analysis, a transla- 
tion, made in collaboration with^ David Breed, 
from the German of Heinrich Will. As a mem- 
ber of the synod he collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of a hymn-book, Cantate Do'mno (1859)1 
Catechism of Christian Religion; Commonly 
CaUed the Eeidcllerg Catechism (i860), and 
Order of Worship (i866). From 1859 to 1861 
he was assistant editor of the American Medical 
Monthly of New York. 


In addition to his affiliations with medical so- 
cieties he was a member of the Maryland Acad- 
emy of Science, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the American 
Public Health Association. He was one of the 
founders in 1876 of the American Academy of 
Medicine, and its president in 1878. On Oct. 30, 
1866, he married Sarah Spencer Smyth, daugh- 
ter of Judge Ralph D. Smyth of Guilford, Conn. ; 
they had three sons and three daughters. Steiner 
edited and published a History of Guilford, Con- 
necticut (1877) from manuscript left by his fa- 
ther-in-law, 

CL, H. and B. C. Steiner, The Gencal. of the Steiner 
Family (tSg 6 ) ; E. F. Cordell, Univ. of Md. (1907) J 
Bull, Am. Acad. Medicine (1892), PP. 216-18; J, R. 
Quinan, Medic. Annals of Baltimore (1884) ; H. A. 
Kelly and W. L. Barrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; 
Sun (Baltimore), Feb. 19, 1892.] J.M. P. 

STEINERT, MORRIS (Mar. 9, iSsi-Jan, 21, 
1:912), collector of musical instruments, was born 
of Jewish parents, PIcyum L 5 b Steinert and 
ILsthcr Steinert, in Scheinfcld, a small Bavarian 
village. liis early education was necessarily 
meager, but later he came under the influence of 
a man named Kleinschrod and under his guidance 
made extensive studies in the German classics 
and philosophy. Moritz (his given name) showed 
from the beginning an aptitude for music. He 
first learned to play, not on the pianoforte, but on 
the clavier, and grew naturally to understand the 
older types of instruments and the music of the 
Mozart-PIaydn period written for them. This 
affection for the antique in music led to the de- 
velopment of his taste for collecting instruments 
in his later years. He learned also to play the 
violoncello and many times his mastery of both 
keyboard and bowed instruments served hirn well 
in his struggle to make a living as a musician. 
Music was not, however, his first profession. At 
the age of twelve he worked in the shop of a 
maker of optical instruments at Coblenz. He was 
then sent out by his employer as a salesman at 
Bad-Ems, where he remained for three years. 
The interruption of business by the Revolution 
of 1848 necessitated his return to his home for 
a time, and thus the record of his life for a num- 
ber of years thereafter is one of wandering from 
city to city in an attempt to make his way as an 
optician. His business took him first to Switzer- 
land, then to Germany and Russia. He settled 
for short periods in i8ss Berlin, Helsingfors, 
and St. Petersburg successively. His experiences 
during this time of his career were not always 
pleasant, for life in cold, police-ridden Russia 
was exceedingly difficult, even hazardous. 

Throughout these earlier years Steinerf s love 
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for music became intensified as lie heard the then 
“new^’ music of Beethoven, Schubert, and Schu- 
mann, and the German and Italian operas. Short- 
ly after 1855 he emigrated to America, and after 
several years of selling optical instruments at 
Sharon Springs, N. Y., he settled in New Haven, 
Conn. The musical profession, however, gradu- 
ally took the place of his trade, and the records 
show him as a violoncellist in Maretzek's or- 
chestra in New York City, and as pianist with a 
traveling minstrel’s troupe. After a short period 
of residence in Savannah and Thomasville, Ga., 
the opening of the Civil War sent him North and 
he settled permanently in New Haven. From 
1861 until his death his work was identified with 
New Haven, and his most memorable activities 
were those that contributed to the musical de- 
velopment of that city. He founded the Ma- 
thushek Pianoforte Company, and later the M. 
Steinert and Sons Company, which maintained 
stores for the sale of pianos in Boston Provi- 
dence, New Haven, and other cities. 

In his later years Steinert became greatly in- 
terested in collecting old musical instruments, 
purchasing the first examples in and near his na- 
tive village of Scheinfeld. His skill in discover- 
ing and restoring them was soon recognized, and 
he was invited to exhibit his collection at the 
Vienna exposition of music and drama in 1892, 
and at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. donated the greater part of the 
collection in 1900 to Yale University. There are 
few more important collections of the kind, con- 
taining as it does many rare examples of clavi- 
chords, harpsichords, early pianofortes, and viols 
(see Steinert’s The M. Steinert Collection of 
Keyed md Stringed Instruments, 1893). In 1892 
Steinert founded the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra, one of the oldest symphonic organiza- 
tions in America. He was married to Caroline 
Dreyfuss on Jan. 7, 1857, ^ticl there were nine 
children. Shortly before her death in 1899, he 
wrote Reminiscences of Morris Steinert (1900), 
a book which reflects in a delightfully natural 
way the rare good humor of its author and which 
gives a vivid picture of an unusually eventful life. 

^ [Information from the family, and Steinert's 
mscencis. See also : Grovers Viet, of Music and Mu^ 
sicians, Am. Supp. (1930) ; W. S, Pratt, ed., The New 
Encyc. of Music and Musicians (1929) ; T. B. Willson, 
Hist, Cat, of the M. Steinert Coll, of Musical Instru- 
ments (1913) J New Haven Evening Register; ]zn, 22, 
1912.] D.S.S. 

STEINITZ, WILLIAM (May 17, 1836-Aug* 
12, 1900), chess player, was born at Prague, the 
son of middle-class Jewish parents. When he was 
twenty years old he registered as a student in the 
Polytechnicum in Vienna and there in the cafes 
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became enamored of chess. Turning briefly to 
journalism as a means of livelihood, he perfected 
himself in the royal gaiue.^ In 1H62, when he 
participated in the international tournament in 
London, he placed sixth. In the same year he de- 
feated Seratino Dubois in the first of some thirty 
important matclics, all won except the final two 
of 1894 and 1896. By his defeat of Adolph An- 
derssen in 1866 he achieved general recognition 
as chCwSs champion of the world, a title which he 
held for twenty-eight years and justified by a 
fine record of successes in matches and tourna- 
ments. He was never defeated in any even match 
until he met hhnannel Lasker ; though he was not 
at his best in tournament play; in fifteen major 
tournaments he was nine times iirsl and only 
once as low as sixth, l ie spent twetity years 
( 1862-82) in England, where from January 1873 
to August 18B2 he edited the chess column in the 
EnglivSli journal, Field. Though he had become 
a British citizen, in 1883 he came to America and 
a year later acfinirecl American citizensliip. In 
America he edited ihclnlcrmttional (It css Maga- 
zine , 1885-91, The Hook of the Sixth American 
Chess Congress . . . 'IHiSQ (1H91), the chess col- 
umn in the Neno York Tribune ( Sunday edition), 
Oct. 19, i8()0-Ang‘. 6, 1893, for a brief time 
the coiimms in the Sunday Herald (Baltimore) 
and the Nnv York Herald, His most notable lit- 
erary achievement was llie Modern Chess In- 
structor (2 pts. T889-rB95), which contributed 
to the theory of chess a somewhat new point of 
view. In chess tactics he reiiresented the liegin- 
ning of the modern school in which the accumu- 
lation of small advantages plays the greatest role. 
In 1894 again in 1896 he was ilefeated by 
Emanuel Lasker in a match for the champion- 
ship of the world. The defeat was a blow not 
only to his prestige but to his mcNons of livelihood. 
Undoubtedly his mental trouliles, which began 
shortly after this lime, were due to the circum- 
stances caused by Ins defeat In 1897, while in 
Saint Petersburg (later Leningrad) at a tourna- 
ment, he was adjudged insane and was confined 
for a time. Spells of insanity recurred until his 
death at the Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s 
Island, New York. In 1900 he published a small 
tract, an ill-natured appeal for money: My Ad- 
vertisement to Antisemites in Vienna and Else- 
where by Schacherjude** {Mercemry Jem) * 
or, An Essay on Capital, Labor, and Charity, 

He was short in stature, heavy set, and slightly 
lame. His infirmity in later life gave him a hunch- 
backed and gnomelike aspect, to which his ruddy 
beard and large head contributed. In disposition 
he was inclined to he disagreeable, and the trait 
carried over into some of his chess commentaries. 
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He expressed himself vigorously and pictur- 
esquely, with less restraint as he grew older. He 
must early have appreciated that there was a 
possibility for him to attain in chess an eminence 
not likely in business. Certainly both his long 
career as champion of the world and his literary 
activity amply vindicated his choice of a career. 
By matches, hy exhibitions, by play for money in 
clubs, by occasional engagements in the mechani- 
cal player at the I^xlen Museum in New York, 
and hy literary work, he was able to make a liv- 
ing, albeit a somewhat precarious one, at the 
game of chess. I fe was twice married, once in 
England and once in America; his first wife, 
Caroline, died May 27, 1892 (dedication to My 
Advertisement). A daughter whom he had adopt- 
ed in hhiglaml died in New York in 1888; there 
was one son horn to tlic American wife, who was 
much younger than her husband. 

(The date of birth is from Devide, who knew Steinitz 
IniiR an<l intimately ; il is given as May t 8, 1837, hy the 
Csscchoslovakian legation, Washington, D. C. Sources 
include Charles DevidC A Memorial to Witlmn Stdnits 
(1001); I.udwig Paehmann, Sehachmeister Steinitsf: 
Bin t.etmishild des ersten IVeltschaehmeisters, dar^ 
flcsteUt in einer voHstHndigen Sammlmg seiner Particn 
(vols. t"dV, ioJO-20) and Sehaeliiahrbitch fur woo 
(Ansbach, moi). up. t 07 “”- 5 O 3 ; P. W. Sergeant, A Cen- 
tury of British Chess (1934) ; obituaries in Deutsche 
SdwehffeitHug. Sept, looo, British Chess Mag., Sept. 
1000, iV, y. lAhitne, Aug, 14, and Times (London). 
Aug. 15, 1000; eofrc.H(K>ndcnec with Charles Devide 
anil Hermann Helims; personal accpiaintance.] 

L. C.K. 

STEINMETZ, CHARLES PROTEUS (Apr. 

9, 1865-Oct. 2 ( 5 , 1923), mathematician, electrical 
engineer, the only child of Karl Heinrich Stcin- 
metz and his first wife, Caroline (Ncubert) 
Steinmetz, was horn in Breslau, Germany, where 
his father was employed as a lithograplier in the 
railroad ofllce. His given name, which he u.sed 
for about the first twenty-five years of his life, 
was Karl August Rudolf, but in his application 
for American citizenship he anglicized his first 
name to Charles and substituted for the other two 
the name Proteus, a nickname given him when 
he joined the student matliematical society in 
Breslau. Although deformed from birth, he was 
a normally inquisitive, mischievous boy hut badly 
spoiled by his grandmother, who mothered the 
family after the death of Charleses mother when 
he was a year old. It was evident early in his 
school career that he had a keen mind, and when 
he had completed the course in the gymnasium 
his father willingly sent him to the University of 
Breslau instead of apprenticing him to a trade. 
He entered the university in 1883, his eager, 
penetrating mind just beginning to open to the 
stimulus of study and his whole nature a ques- 
tioning one. He was decidedly versatile and had 
an astonishing capacity for study. During his 


six years at the university he never missed a 
class, took a prodigious number of notes, and 
even undertook independent investigations at 
home. From the very first he selected difficult 
technical subjects. Beginning with mathematics 
and astronomy, he expanded his studies so 
that in his sixth year he was taking theoretical 
physics, chemistry, electrical engineering, spe- 
cialized work in higher mathematics, and medi- 
cine. In addition, he was a student of economics 
and kept up his reading of the classics. At the 
same time he was a friendly, sociable fellow who 
was ready to join in lively, carefree student par- 
ties at almost any hour. About 1884 he joined the 
student Socialist group and in the course of the 
succeeding four years became most active, serv- 
ing for a time as ghost editor of the People's 
Voice, published by the Socialists of Breslau. 
This proved his undoing; for, as a result of a 
most daring editorial published early in 1888, he 
had to flee from Germany to avoid arrest and 
imprisonment just as he had completed his uni- 
versity work and his thesis for his doctor's de- 
gree, which was never conferred upon him. Flee- 
ing to Switzerland, where he lived a year in 
Zurich in straitened circumstances, he spent six 
months in attendance at the Polytechnic School, 
and occasionally wrote an article on some phase 
of electrical engineering for a German technical 
journal. 

In the late spring of 1889, on the spur of the 
moment, he sailed steerage for the United States, 
financed by a student friend who accompanied 
him. He landed in New York on June i and 
within two weeks found employment as a drafts- 
man for Rudolf Eickemeyer [q.v.'] at Yonkers, 
N, Y., to whom he had gone with a letter of intro- 
duction (Hammond, post, p. 155), Eickemeyer, 
who was then engaged in research and in the de- 
velopment of electrical machinery, soon found 
Steinmetz, with his keen mathematical and tech- 
nical mind, of the greatest help, and before very 
long established him in an experimental labora- 
tory of his own. Flere he applied himself earnest- 
ly not only to the electrical problems given him 
but also, in characteristic fashion, to the problem 
of Americanizing himself. He mastered the lan- 
guage, applied for citizenship, and even joined 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the New York (later American) Mathemat- 
ical Society. At the time electrical engineers 
were concerned with reducing the losses of effi- 
ciency in electrical apparatus due to alternating 
magnetism (hysteresis). The laws of this power 
loss were entirely unknown, and many engineers 
doubted its existence. Steinmetz, however, hav- 
ing been given the task of calculating and 
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designing an alternating current commutator 
motor, and wishing to calculate the hysteresis 
loss, derived the law of hysteresis mathematical- 
ly from existing .data. He followed this with an 
elaborate series of tests on any and every sample 
of iron obtainable to prove the law and simplify 
its application, and in 1892 read two papers on 
the subject before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. These at once established 
his reputation as a new thinker possessed of a 
powerful, analytical mind. Publicly acclaimed 
on every hand, he became widely known among 
electrical scientists, and his mathematical genius 
was recognized as far above the ordinary. Short- 
ly after the organization of the General Electric 
Company in 1892, he joined the staff of the cal- 
culating department and went first to Lynn, 
Mass., and then to Schenectady, N. Y. After 
completing his second year with the company be 
was made consulting engineer, a position he held 
throughout the rest of his life. While he was 
engaged in his studies of magnetism at Yonkers, 
he had begun studies of alternating electric cur- 
rent phenomena, which were then little under- 
stood and most complex. Through the applica- 
tion of pure mathematics involving a degree of 
intricate work bewildering to the layman, he 
found a mathematical method of reducing the 
alternating current theory to a basis of practical 
calculation, and presented a rather complicated 
outline of the new method to the International 
Electrical Congress in session at Chicago, III, 
in 1893. Lack of funds prevented its publication 
at that time, but four years later he published 
the original paper, as well as a series of articles 
bringing out the practical side of his method, as 
a textbook under the title, Theory and Calcula- 
tion of Alternating Citrrent Phenomena (1897), 
with Ernst J. Berg as co-author. He found him- 
self in unapproachable intellectual solitude, how- 
ever, for practically no one could understand his 
theory or use his method. Gradually, however, 
through the publication of several textbooks— 
Theoretical Elements of Electrical Engineering 
( 1901 ) , Engineering Mathematics ( 191 1 ) — and 
the expansion of his first book into three vol- 
umes — Theory and Calculation of Alternating 
Current Phenomena (sth ed., 1916), Theory and 
Calculation of Electric Circuits (1917), and 
Theory and Calcuhiions of Electrical Apparatus 
(i9i7)--he brought about a clear understand- 
ing of his symbolic method, which is now uni- 
versally used in alternating current calculations. 
His third and last great research undertaking 
had to do with the phenomena which are cen- 
tered in lightning. As electric transmission lines 
spread over the country, lightning, an old enemy, 


became more fonnidahle, and protection from 
lightning mo.st important. In an effort to learn 
more about it, Steinmetz began a systematic 
study of the general ecpiution tlie electric cur- 
rent and of “transient electrical phenomena, as 
lightning is scientifically calletl, publishing the 
re.sults periodically from 1907 onward. This 
work culminated in t() 2 t with the dramatic ex- 
periments yielding man-made lightning in the 
laboratory. Though this was not the end of the 
investigation, it was left nncomplett‘d at wStein- 
metz/s death. 

In addition to his C(»nstdling work and his 
writing, he was professor of ek^ctrical engi- 
neering, 1902-13, and professtvr of electrophys- 
ics, 1913-23, at Union University, Schenectady, 
N. Y.,and lectured on eUadrical sulijects through- 
out the country. 1 le served on tlu‘ hoarrl of edu- 
cation of Schenectady, of which he was presi- 
dent for two terms, and on the common council 
The numerous honors conferrtHl on hitn included 
the presidency of the Ameritam Institute of Elec- 
trical Kngiiu‘ers, roor-02; the award of the Fd- 
liott Cressem gold nualal, made by the h'ranklin 
Institute, Philadelphia; and nunnhership in the 
American Academy of Arts and Seienc<‘s and 
the American Philosophical Soci<‘ty. lie pat- 
ented a largt* nmnher of invmUujns, many of 
them basic, and wrote several hooks in addition 
to those mentioned, amotig tlunn Theory and 
Calculation of Transient kleeiric Phenomena 
and Osmllations (1909); Genera! Lectures on 


Electrical Engineering (copyright 190H), com- 
piled and edited by J. L. Hayden; Radiatum, 
Light and Illumination ( iptK)) ; and Elementary 
Lectures on Electric Discharges, IFaves and 
Impulses, and Other Transients (1911), all of 
which went through sewriil editions. He never 
married hut legally adopted as his mn and heir 
Joseph Le Hoy Ilaytlen, wim survived him. 


ikvnos rvho m /Imenat, WhfCs Who in 

Enf/tnecrmg, u)22-j.^rr J. W. irimunoud, Charles Pro- 
teus Stmmetz, A horn (mpr, iw ) ; J. T. Broderick, 
pcmmetsi and IJts Ihscovcrer fcopr. ; J. N. 

Leonard, iMki: The l.tfv of Churlox IToU'ux Stemmets 
O'"' "Striiimrtz, Jove of Sci- 
ence,” World's Work P'ek iqj(); Mary V. Ilun, in 
torum, l;el), 1034; oblUmriM in Trans. Illuminatino 
Rnpinecnng .\or.. vol. XVilf (loa,,). H, M. H., in 
ifv?w F.ngim-ers (I,ondon), 
vol. LXn (1024), Jour. Am, hist, of Hlt’ctrieat P.nni- 
wors, Nov. 1923 ; obituary and edilorlal in N. Y. Timas, 
Oct. 37, 1933.]! 


STEINMEYER, FERDINAND [See Farm- 
er, Father, 1720-1786]. 

STEINWAY, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH 
THEODORE (Nov. 6, iSas-Mar. s 6 , 1889), 
piano manufacturer, was born in Seeaen, Ger- 
many, the elde.st child of Henry Enicelhard Stein- 
way [q.v."] and Juliane (Thicmer) Steinway. 
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As a youth he was musically talented, and in 
1839 suiricicnlly accomplished as a pianist to be 
given the task of demonstrating his father’s 
pianos at a fair in Ihainswick. He was educated 
at Jacohsohn (College in Seesen, where he be- 
came interested in the study of acoustics and 
was coniniissioned by his instructor, who took a 
particular interest iti his brill itml ptipil, to make 
the models netaUsl for the lectures. When he 
completed his colU'ge course and went to work 
at a bench in his father’s piano factory, he 
brought his scientific training to hear on the de- 
sign and construction of pianofortes. In 1851, 
when his father and brothers left Chnunany for 
America, he stayed in Seesen. ostensibly to close 
the family business affairs and later to follow his 
kin to New York. He remained in Germany, 
however, for fourteiai years after the departure 
of his family. On Oct. ro, 1852, he married Jo- 
hanna b'redtnnka Karolina Magdalena Lneder- 
man, and movtai the piano business to Wolfen- 
])Uttel. In 185H h<‘ admitted h'riedrich Grotrian 
to parttiership, and in the following year moved 
the firnfs lu^athiuarttu's to Brunswick. Follow- 
ing the death of two of Ids hrotliers in 1865, he 
received an appeal from his father to come to 
New York to assist in the conduct of the Stein- 
way business in America (the family name, orig- 
inally Steinwt'g, had l)e<‘n h^gally changed to 
Steinway in 18(14) . I fc acetiialingly sold his busi- 
ness at Brunswick to Ids partners, Grotrian, 
ITelfferich, and Schttlz, and departed Cor New 
York, He inimwliately took charge of the con- 
struction department of the factory of Stcinway 
& Sons, by this time a flourishing enterprise, 
and while Ids brother William fq.v.] devoted 
himself to the Intsines.s management and sales 
department of the firm, he applied modern sci- 
ence to the firoblems of piano Imilding. He in- 
vestigated and tested the relative (lualities of 
various wockIs; he continued his study of chem- 
istry to deterndne tlie best ingredients of glue, 
varnish, and oils ; and he experimented in metal- 
lurgy to find a proper alloy for casting iron 
plates strong enough to bear the strain of 75, 000 
pounds from t!ic strings of the concert grand 
piano he wished to Imikl. 

He remained in America for only five years. 
He never enjoyed his surroundings in New 
York and sincerely wished to return to Ger- 
many. Moreover, he was anxious to be near 
Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz:, the 
distinguished physicist who had established a 
sure physical foundation for the phenomena man- 
ifested by musical tones. After leaving America 
in 1870, however, he was continuously in the em- 
ploy of the American firm until his death in 
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Brunswick. He continued his research and ex- 
periments, traveled extensively in Europe to 
meet and confer with eminent scientists, and 
inadc frequent trips to New York. Utilizing the 
discoveries of Helmholtz and of John Tyndall, 
the author of Sound (1867), he demonstrated 
that scientific study and research are as neces- 
sary to piano design and manufacture as em- 
pirical methods. A musician and pianist himself, 
he knew the demands made on the piano by the 
music of such composers as Franz Liszt and An- 
ton Rubinstein, and he made it his business to 
construct an instrument which would meet the 
requirements of nineteenth-century virtuosi. 

rin addition to the .sources referred to in the article 
on Ikury JCngelhard Steinway, see William Geppert, in 
musical C miner, Oct. 19 , 1929 , and N. Y. Tribune, 
Mar. 27 , 1889 . Information has been supplied by 

1 heodoi'c Steinway.] j_ 

STEINWAY, HENRY ENGELHARD 

(Feb. 15, 1797-Feb. 7, 1871), piano manufac- 
turer, originally named Steinweg, was born in 
Wolf Shagen, Germany. The names of his par- 
ents are not noted in the family records. In his 
boyhood and youth he endured many hardships. 
During the Napoleonic invasion of Germany 
several of his brothers were killed and the Stein- 
weg house was burned, and when he was fifteen 
hivS father and remaining brother were killed in 
an accident. In 1815 he was drafted for the army 
and is .said to have taken part in the battle of 
Waterloo. Though he was without musical 
training and manual instruction, he had a talent 
for craftsmanship and an interest in the making 
of musical instruments. His first instrument, 
made after his return from the war, was a zither. 
In i8t8 he entered the shop of an organ builder 
at Secsen, and became the organist of the village 
church ; two years later he became interested in 
piano-making. Though his first piano is given 
various dates between 1825 and 1835, one ac- 
count relates that it was his wedding-gift to his 
bride (Dolge, post, p. 300). According to family 
records, his marriage occurred in Februai*y 1825, 
and the bride was Juliane Thiemer. Seven chil- 
dren were eventually born to the Steinwegs: 
Christian Friedrich Theodore Iq.v.'], Doretta, 
Charles, Henry, Wilhelmina, William Iq.v.], and 
Albert. 

Steinweg’s piano business prospered. In 1839 
he exhibited a grand piano and two square pianos 
at a fair in Brunswick, Germany, where he was 
awarded the first prize, a gold medal, but in 1848 
and 1849 the revolutions in Central Europe 
ruined his business, and two years later he de- 
cided to emigrate to America, where his son 
Charles had already gone. With his wife and 
daughters, and all of his sons but Theodore, he 
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embarked from Hamburg on the Helene Sloman^ 
and arrived in New York, June 9, 1851. For 
about two years he and his sons worked in vari- 
ous piano factories in New York. On Mar. 5, 
1853, they joined forces again to start their 
own business. A year later they were awarded 
a medal for a square piano they exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Fair in Washington, D. C. In 
1855 Steinweg exhibited an innovation in piano- 
making at the American Institute, New York, a 
square piano with cross- or over-strung ^strings, 
and a full cast-iron frame. For five years after 
coming to America he concerned himself with 
building square pianos only, but in 1856 he man- 
ufactured a grand piano and in 1862 an upright. 
Meanwhile the factory quarters on Walker 
Street, New York, became too small for the 
growing business, and in i860 a new factory 
was completed on Fourth (Park) Avenue at 
Fifty-third Street. On Apr. 30, i86t, he and his 
son signed their first co-partnership agreement, 
and in July 1864 had their name legally changed 
to Steinway. 

Soon after this event tragedy visited the fam- 
ily, for in 1865 two of the sons died. The or- 
ganization was so crippled that Steinway pei*- 
suaded his eldest son, Theodore, to come to 
America and join the business, and aid him in 
the technical supervision of building pianos. In 
1866 he built Steinway Hall on Fourteenth 
Street (formally opened in 1867), a building 
containing retail warerooms and offices for the 
firm, and a concert hall that became one of the 
centers of New York’s musical life. A few years 
later he died in New York, survived by his 
daughters and three of his sons. In his piano 
business, which has continuously I’emained in 
the possession of his descendants and still bears 
his name, he established an enterprise in which 
manufacturing has been regarded in tlic old 
fashion : as a craft, not as a mere commercial un- 
dertaking. 

[The most complete account of Steinway and his 
family appears in Alfred Dolge, Pianos and Their 
Makers, vol. I (xpti). See also The Stcinways of To- 
day, a pamphlet issued by Steinway & Sons, from which 
the date of birth is taken; "Lineal Descendants of 
Henry Engelhard Steinway” in Clef (Kansas City, 
Mo.), vol. in, no. 8, 1916 ; Elbert Httbbarcl, The Story 
of the Steinways (19x1), an account that stresses the 
picturesque; Fortune, Dec. 1934, and Music, Jan. 1897. 
For an obituary see N. F. Tribune, Feb. 8, 1871.] 

J T H 

STEINWAY, WILLIAM (Mar. 5, 1835- 
Nov. 30, 1896), piano manufacturer, was born 
in Seesen, Germany, the sixth child and fourth 
son of Henry Engelhard Steinway [q.v.] and 
Juliane (Thiemer) Steinway. The family name 
was originally Steinweg. Like his eldest broth- 
er, Christian Friedrich Theodore [g.t/.], he 
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studied at Jacobsohn College in Seesen, where 
hi.s father was engaged in manufacturing pianos. 
He lacked the scientific mind of his brother, and 
his interest lay in the study of languages and 
music rather than in acoustics from the stand- 
point of the physicist. W’^hen the family moved 
to New York in 1851 he was offered the choice 
of studying music or of learning- the piano-mak- 
ing craft. He chose the latter and was appren- 
ticed to the firm of William Nunns ik Company, 
one of the leading piano manufacturers of the 
time. In 1853 he joined his father in business. 
After several years at a workman’s bench he 
turned bis atlentioti to the commercial side of 
the business, and at the death of two of his 
brothers in 1865 he was e(iuipped to take full 
charge of the financial and commercial depart- 
ments of the firm. 

With his brother Theodore in full charge of 
the scientific atul manufacturing <lcpartments, he 
was aide to devote his attention to selling the 
pianos his father and brother made. Realizing 
that the nu>re interested Americans became in 
music, the more likely they would he to buy 
pianos, he urged his father to huild and open 
Stcinway Hall on b'onrteentb Street, inaugu- 
rated in 1867 with a c«)nc<*rt given hy Theodore 
Thomas (J/.?'.] and his orchestra ; he became one 
of the financial backers of the Thomas orches- 
tra, and intere.sted himself in tlie opera at the 
Academy of Music; he encottraged distiuguished 
foreign pianists and musicians to visit Antcrica, 
and often provided the funds to gtsarantec the 
success of their tours. He also started an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign that was revolu- 
tionary in the piano industry and .shocking to 
some of his conservative competitors. Having 
won an internatif)nal standing for the Steinway 
firm by inducing foreign artists to play Steinway 
pianos, be opened a Stein way hall in Tamdon in 
1876, and in 18B0 established a factory at Ham- 
burg, Germany, to supply the Kurfipean demand 
for the product of hm firm. When Steinway & 
Sons was incorporated, May 17, 1B76, he was 
elected president, and continued in that office 
until his death twenty years later. 

Although he was primarily interested in the 
affairs of his business and in music, be was ac- 
tive also in public affairs. He was the first 
chairman of the Rapid Transit Commission of 
New York City, which planned the construction 
of New York^s first subway. It was he who 
planned and started the subway under the East 
River from Forty-second Street to Long Island 
City, and when this project was later purchased 
and completed by August Belmont it was named 
the Steinway tunnel in his memory. In 1880 he 
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purchased four lutndred acres of land on Long 

Island Sound and cstalilished the town of Stciu- 
way, L- I -I where the present factoriCvS of Stein- 
way & Sons are, . 1 was also a ineinher of the 
German Turn Verein in New York, and for four- 
teen years president of Her Deutscher Licdcr- 
kranz (New York), lie was married on Apr, 
23, i86t, in Buffalo* N. Y., to Johanna Rods, by 
whom he had a son and a daug’hter ; and on Aug. 
16, 1880, in Hamburg to hdizaheth Raupt, by 
whom he had a daughter and two sons. He died 
in New York (dty, .survived by his five children. 

[The date of .S(einway‘s birth, which is sometimes 
mven as iHp», has hecti sumdied t)y the family. In ad- 
dition to the sources referred to in the article on Henry 
Etwelhard Steinway, sec A/. B. 7V{7n(ne, pec. 1 , 6 u, 
iHod. Information has been supidicd by Theodore 
Steinway.l J.T.H. 

STEPHENS, ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

(Feb. n. i8t2-Mar. 4. congressman, 

Confederate vict^-president, was horti on his fa- 
thcr^s farm in that part of Wilkes County, Ga., 
that later became 1'aliaferro County, Known by 
his conslituetits tts “Idtlle hhlickC lie was of 
average statur<\ hut in weight seldom if ever at- 
tained a hundred pounds. A sltrill voice, a sal- 
low complexicui, reeurnmt illness, and occa- 
sional tmdaneholia gave evidence of organic de- 
fects ; hill his mind was not often morbid, and his 
will was always robust. Ah'xander Stephens, an 
immigrant from ICnglaud to Pennsylvania, said 
to have !R‘en a Jacobite who came after the fail- 
ure of the rising in 1745» Ihtd married a ferry- 
man’s daughter on the Sustpiehanua before drift- 
ing to tlK‘ (h‘orgia Piedmont, where he lived and 
died as a farmer of small scale. His youngest 
son, Andrew Baskins Stephens, made his home 
nearby, supplementing the meager earnings of 
his farm by conducting a country school. An- 
drew’s first wife, Margaret C#rier, died after 
hearing a daughter ami two soils, and her place 
was fdled by Matilda Lindst7, who added five 
more to the tale of the Stephens children. The 
deaths of Andrt'w and Matilda in 1B26 brought 
a dispersal of the brtKKl into the homes of such 
relatives as could give tliem shelter. But Alex- 
ander, the yoitngt'st of the first group, managed 
in after years to set the feet of Linton 
yoimpst of all, upon the patli to prominence as 
a jurist. 

Before his father^s death Alexander, despite 
his frail physique, was doing a plowman’s work, 
with brief terms at school interspersed. The 
fate which sent him to an uncle’s care was kind, 
for the schooling was better, and the youth’s 
earnestness prompted a patron to send him to 
an academy in the Georgia village of Washing- 
ton. Here his admiration for his teacher, the 
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Rev. Alexander Hamilton Webster led the hoy 
to adopt Hamilton as a middle name. Here also 
a Presbyterian educational society lent him funds 
for a course at the University of Georgia with a 
view to his preparation for the ministry should 
he so determine. After four happy years at 
Athens he graduated in 1832 at the head of his 
class, and having decided against a church ca- 
reer, cast about for a livelihood and the means 
to repay the charges of his education. A year 
and a half of rural leaching proved so full of 
rough episodes and so fatiguing that he read law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1834, and began prac- 
tice at Crawfordville within a few miles of his 
birthplace. 

The University of Georgia was in the time of 
Stephens’ residence a place of lively debate 
among the students, with sentiment strong 
against protective tariffs and in favor of state 
rights. As a graduate Stephens was already 
primed to address his fellow-citizens on such 
themes ; and this he did at Crawfordville on July 
4, 1834, preceding his admission to the bar on 
July 22. Nullification he deprecated; but the 
right of a state to secede he upheld as a doctrine 
essential for keeping the central government 
within the bounds of constitutionality, modera- 
tion, and equity (Johnston and Browne, post, pp. 
87-^8). Within two years after that speech he 
was elected to the Georgia legislature; and, ex- 
cq)t for one term when he abstained from can- 
didacy (1841), he was returned to one or the 
other of its houses until he went to Congress. 
His outstanding advocacy in this period was the 
project of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, to 
be built by the state as an avenue of commerce 
between Georgia and the grain region of the 
Northwest. Tlie party with which Stephens had 
cast his lot embraced in the main the well-to-do 
folk whether on the seaboard or in the uplands. 
In its early phases a personal following succes- 
vsively of James Jackson, William H. Crawford, 
and George M. Troup it adopted ‘'State 

Rights” as its official designation in the later 
’twenties, only to merge in the ’thirties with 
similar elements in other states under the Wliig 
banner. The local opposition altered its name 
synchronously from Clark (see sketch of John 
Clark) to Union, then to Democratic, without 
material change of constituency. There were 
few substantial issues between the two except 
that on financial questions the Troup-State 
Rights- Whig party was the more conservative. 
It was not love of Henry Clay or indorsement of 
his nationalist program which led this group of 
Georgians into the Whig ranks, but rather a 
wish to link their local unit with a country-wide 
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organization and to resist the Jacksonian surge. 
Stephens in particular sought in 1840 to pro- 
mote the nomination of Troup for the presidency, 
and failing in this he declared for Harrison 
against Van Buren as “the choice of evils.” 
Then and thereafter he found party restraint irk- 
some. 

Entering Congress in 1843, Stephens for a 
long time spoke only upon questions of large im- 
portance. His first notable speech was made at 
the beginning of 1845 Texas quCvStion. 

Annexation, he said, while tending to lessen the 
prosperity of the cotton states already in the 
Union, would give the South a greatly needed 
political weight, “thus preserving a proper bal- 
ance between the different sections of the coun- 
try” (Cleveland, post, pp. 301-02)- He collabo- 
rated with Milton Brown of Tennessee to frame 
the resolution which prevailed against rival 
measures and was adopted. The next year he 
denounced the dispatch of troops to the Rio 
Grande and the consequent precipitation of war 
with Mexico; and in 1847, deprecating the Dem- 
ocratic project of expansion, he censured the 
Wilmot Proviso particularly, saying that if its 
policy were pursued the harmony of the Union 
would give place to a “prospect of desolation, 
carnage and blood” (Ibid., p, 334). Tn July 1848, 
he said that had he “a voice that would cclio from 
the mountain tops to the remotest plains and val- 
leys of the country he would rouse the people 
from their slumbers to a sense of these out- 
rages upon the great fundamental principles 
upon which their government was founded, and 
upon which their liberties rested” (Congrcssmial 
Globe, 30 Cong., x Sess., p. 9x2). The occasion 
was a bill to deny to Texas the Santa Fe region 
although it lay within the Rio Grande limits. 
In the next month, without such lyricism but 
with great elaboration, he resisted the Clayton 
compromise bill, as a denial of Southcim rights 
by indirection. This hill, to organize the tend- 
tories of New Mexico and California with a 
reference of the question of slavery therein to 
the courts, was indorsed by the bulk of the 
Whigs, but Stephens caused enough defection to 
effect its defeat. 

Thus the middle of the century came, with a 
miscellany of questions at loose ends. When 
Clay’s plan for adjusting all these was before the 
House, Stephens contented himself in the main 
with votes of indorsement, though in August he 
blazed forth in defiance of the North: “When- 
ever this Government is brought in hostile array 
against me and mine, I am for disunion — openly, 
boldly and fearlessly, for revolution. ... I am 
for conciliation if it can be accomplished upon 
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any reasonable and just principles You may 

think that the suppression of an outbreak in the 
southern States would be a holiday job for a few 
of your northern regiments, hut you may find to 
your cost, in the etid, that seven millions of peo- 
ple fighting for their rights, tlioir homes, and 
their lioartli-stones cannot he ‘easily coiKpiercd’ ” 
(CongreSsnond Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess,, Appen- 
dix, pp. 1083-84), 

Like Robert Toombs and Howell Cobb 
Stephens was using strong words at Washing- 
ton in order that if the result were favorable he 
might give soft counsel at home. In fact wlieti 
the comprotnise measurers were (maeted, these 
three hastened to canvass Georgia in indorse- 
ment of the Union-saving legislation. Imh- a 
convention which had been snmmoned with 
power to lak(* unlimited action in the name of 
the state, Unionist delegates were now chosen at 
the polls in great majority; and the convention 
adopted the “Georgia Platfinin” apfn’oving the* 
national cominannise btit with a threat of seces- 
sion in case (Angress or the Nortliern states 
failed to maintain it in letter and spirit. Stephens 
claimed the authorship of this platform, “on all 
turning points” (RecoUirtlotis, p. 27). To im- 
prove tile prospect of interseclimial peace lie, 
Toombs, and Colb—twn Whigs aiul a Democrat 
-—undertook to discar<l their accustomed con- 
nections and launch jointly Constitutional 
Union party, dlie lack of response in distant 
quarters brought a collapse of this project in 
Georgia and the return of Stephens and Toomlis 
to an uneasy memhershif) in their old party. 
When Winfield Scott was nominated as the 
Whig presidential candidate in 1852, Stephens 
framed a pulilic letter which several other Soutli- 
ern Whig congressmen signed with liim, re- 
pudiating the ticket on tlie ground of Scott’s 
free-soil proclivities. 'I'lie Know-Nothing move- 
ment soon captured a large part of the disinte- 
grating Whig party; but Stejihens, denouncing 
vigorously the proscription of immigrants and 
Catliolics, made a shift to the Democratic or- 
ganization without losing his seat in Congress. 

Tn the welter of issues and the miscellany of 
men at Washington, Stephens found in Stephen 
A. Douglas a man to admire and indorse liecause 
of his urbane spirit, his fondness for “princi- 
ples,” and hia opposition to congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill of course met his prompt ap- 
proval ; and when it reached the House he be- 
came the floor manager in its behalf. Not only 
did he share in the debates, Irat when these 
threatened to become interminable in committee 
of the whole, he procured closure by a shrewd 
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motion to strike out the enactinp;* clause. Under 
existing" rules, as few but lu' were aware, this 
motion took precedence of pending amendments, 
and its adoption luul the elTt'ct of causing the 
committee to report the hill unfavorably to the 
House. IV) get it rt‘ported in any uiauner with- 
out amendment was the essential pttrposc; and 
its friends who seemingly had killed the bill in 
committee promptly revived it by having the 
House disagree with the committee’s report 
Thereuptm, by narrow margin, they promptly 
carried its enactment. Then and for years after- 
ward .Stephens was not nauady proud of his per- 
sonal feat hut convinced that th(‘ hill was admir- 
al)Ie (e/i/u’r/Vun Ilisiiin'val October 

1902, pp. "The moral effect of the vic- 

tory on otir side,” saitl he, “will have a perma- 
nent effect upon the ]»nhlic mital, whether any 
positive advanlagt's aeerue by way of tlie actual 
extension of slavery or not” (. htnmtl Report of 
the A)Heriran Historical AsWeiation . . , J 91 J^ 
IT, 344). Moreover, the !)i!l embodied a prin- 
ciple; and however ambignons and ineffective it 
might prove in operatioji, to the principle Ste- 
phens would cling. 

But the clisnrders In Kansas, the parly plat- 
forms, the Dred Scott decision, and the ceaseless 
wrangles over them gave even Slephtms his (ill of 
tweedlethim and twtH‘dle<l<‘e; atul he turned his 
thoughts mainly fronj the <|uestion of slavery in 
the territories to negroes and slavery at large. 
In 1845, denying that he was a defender of slav- 
ery in the abstract, he Tiad said l)e would rejoice 
to see all men free “if a stern 7 itressity . . . did 
not in some eases interpose and prevent” (Cleve- 
land, p. 301 ), Itut within a decade he was prais- 
ing the Sonthern systtnn as the best in the world 
for the sustenance, ativancement, and happiness 
of negroes (//uV/., p. 4ic)) ; in 1857 he was de- 
fending slavery on Itiblieal groumls dbicL, pp. 
S 57 > 5do) ; and iti 1859 he was discussing with 
implications of approval the project of reopen- 
ing the trade with Africa to procure more slaves 
in order to make more slave states. **A£rican 
slavery with us,” he now said, ”rest.s upon prin- 
ciples tliat can never be successfully assailed by 
reason or argument” (Ibid,, p. 647), He wa.s 
ready to meed Sewartl on his own ground: “I, 
too, believe in the higher law — the law of the 
Creator as manifested in his works and his reve- 
lation. . . . We must stand on the higher law, as 
well as upon the constitution.” Since order is 
nature’s first law, he continued, and gradations 
and subordination arc essential in order, enslave- 
ment of an inferior race is right : ”The principle 
will ultimately prevail. The wickedest of all fol- 
lies, and the absurdest of all crusades are those 
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which attempt to make things equal which God 
in his wisdom has made unequal” (lbid._, p, 649). 
Thcwsc remarks of 1859 were made in a rather 
vainglorious speech at Augusta telling his con- 
stituents that he would represent them in Con- 
gress no longer. The main burden of this speech 
was the victory of the South at all important 
points, the placidity of the prospect within the 
Union, and the consequent lack of need for such 
watchmen as he at Washington. In his claim of 
all the virtues modesty was ignored; but if he 
had said merely that his conscientious best was 
alway.s at call in the public service, none then or 
now could say him nay. 

After his retirement from Congress, as pre- 
viously between sessions, he plied a lucrative 
practice in the Georgia courts, and in leisure 
kept open house at “I..iberty Hall” in Crawford- 
ville, with a widowed sister presiding in default 
of a wu‘fe. He was a kindly master to his slaves, 
a generous patron of youths desiring college 
education, and a sociable companion when health 
permitted, l^eciprocally, a multitude, including 
m*'iny negroes, held him in warmest esteem. 
.Sometimes, however, his temper had proved brit- 
tle. Quarrels with William L. Yancey and 
llorscliel V. Johnson brought him near to duels 
in the middle ’forties ; and an affray with Judge 
Ih-ancis N. Cone in 1848, at a hotel in Atlanta, 
nearly cost him his life. In 1856 a joint debate 
with Benjamin H. Hill resulted in a challenge 
which Hill declined, saying privately that he had 
a family to support and a soul to save, while Ste- 
phens had neither. Stephens then posted Hill in 
the newspapers as “not only an impudent brag- 
gart but a despicable poltroon besides” (Pendle- 
ton, post, pp. 86-87). 

Though he little thought it, Stephens was but 
a product of his time. A sensitive soul requiring 
himself to be high-minded, when he found a 
cause to champion he sought a principle to but- 
trcs.s every policy. This rationalizing of his con- 
duct, while giving him great satisfaction, pro- 
duced an exaltation of the technical and the triv- 
ial. Strategy was of little moment if his tactics 
were expert His essential concern, often and 
.sincerely proclaimed, was the preservation of 
Southern security within a placid Union of all 
the states ; but his inability to yield on a detail 
or to suffer an opponent to score a point, his 
relish of victory for the sake of prestige and 
partisan morale, paralyzed him for the greater 
purpose. This is the more curious in the light of 
his complete lack of rancor and his essential 
kindliness toward all men. 

The retirement to “Liberty Hall” and the 
courts of law could not divorce him from poli- 
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tics. As the campaig’n approached in i860 he 
besought his correspondents to maintain Demo- 
cratic solidarity. His preference for the presi- 
dency was R. M. T, Hunter with Douglas 
as a second choice. When the party split he 
clung to Douglas as against Breckinridge, and 
despite his own prior intention of abstinence, 
took the stump in a consciously forlorn effort to 
carry Georgia for the ticket. The Georgia leg- 
islature was in session when Lincoln was elect- 
ed ; and Gov. Joseph E. Brown promptly recom- 
mended that a convention be summoned for ac- 
tion upon the question of secession. In this 
crisis the Assembly invited several prominent 
citizens to give their advice. On the night of 
Nov. 12, Thomas R. R. Cobb spoke for seces- 
sion forthwith. Toombs on the next evening 
proposed a quick plel)iscite and secession by the 
legislature if the referendum should give war- 
rant Stephens took the rostrum on the third 
night, advocating not only a convention of Geor- 
gia but a conference of all the Southern states. 
Realizing that a policy of mere delay would be 
rejected, he proposed that the future convention 
demand of the several Northern states that they 
repeal their “personal liberty laws^^ and that 
Georgia retaliate in some manner upon such 
as might refuse. Beyond this he contemplated 
mere watchful waiting, with hope that the bene- 
fits of the Union might be retained but with read- 
iness for drastic recourse if Lincoln or Congress 
invaded Southern rights or violated the consti- 
tution. Appealing to the spirit of Georgia’'s of- 
ficial motto, “Wisdom, Justice and Moderation ” 
he said: “My position, then, in conclusion, is 
for the maintenance of the honor, the rights, the 
equality, the security, and the glory of my native 
state in the Union, if possible, but if these cannot 
be maintained in the Union, then I am for their 
maintenance, at all hazards, out of it” (War Be- 
tween the States, II, 299). Toombs, seated on 
the platform, made interjections during the 
speech, and was answered in each instance. 
When Stephens ended he went to the desk and 
said with even more than his usual vigor: “Fel- 
low citizens, we have just listened to a speech 
from one of the brightest intellects and purest 
patriots that now lives. I move that this meet- 
ing now adjourn, with three cheers for Alexan- 
der H. Stephens of Georgia!” (Pendleton, p. 
163). The Damon-and-Pythias friendship of 
these twain was universally known; and this 
gesture^ of undiminished esteem during their 
brief divergence was received with great ap- 
plause. 

The publication of the speech brought Ste- 
phens a flood of letters, including one from Lin- 
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coin requesting a revised copy. In his reply Ste- 
phens alhulcd to the responsibility resting upon 
Lincoln in the crisis. Tti this Lincoln answered 
that he felt the weight of this, and suitl that any 
fears by the people of the South “that a Repub- 
lican administration would directly, or indirect- 
ly, interfere with their slaves, or with them about 
their slaves” was groundless. He concluded: “I 
suppose, however, this does not meet the case. 
You think slavery is ntfhi and ought to be ex- 
tended; wliile we think it is wront; and ought to 
be restricted. That I siqipose is tlie rub. It cer- 
tainly is the only substantial dirfeiauice between 
us.” wStephens rejotned, saying that the grava- 
men against the Ki'pnblicans was tlieir purpose 
“to put the institutions of tiearly half the States 
under the ban of pnhlic opinion and national con- 
demnaiion.” He then turned to a more critical 
matter, for South Carolina had now seceded. 
Ultimate sovereignty residing always in the sepa- 
rate .states, he said, “there is no rightful power 
in the general governnunit to vovrev a State in 
case any one of them .should . . . rtaaime the, full 
exercise of her sovereign powm's. h'orcc may 
perpetuate a Union. That depends npon the con- 
tingencies of war. But such a Union wimld not 
be the Union of the constittitloii. It would be 
nothing short of a consolidated despotism” 
(Cleveland, pp. 150-5.^). 

Meanwhile the Georgia legislature had sum- 
moned a conventitm, and die deU^mtes elected 
were known to lie secessionist in majority, Wlien 
it met at the middle of January, Steplicns, who 
was a delegate, spoke hut once and briefly, .sup- 
porting a resolution wliidi as a substitute for a 
pending ordinance of scHTs.sion proposed a South- 
ern convention to consider the state of afTairs and 
determine a course of action. Expressing a per- 
sistent hope of securing Soutlierri interests with- 
in the Union, and urging negotiations to this end, 
he concluded : “My judgment, as is well known, 
is against the policy of imme<liate seees.sion for 
any exciting causes. It cannot receive the sanc- 
tion of my vote ; but ... if a majority of the dele- 
gates in this Convention shall, by their votes 
dissolve the compact of tmion ... to which I have 
been so ardently attached, and have made such 
efforts to continue and to perpetuate on the prin- 
ciples upn which it was founrled, T shall bow 
in submission to that decision.” (Johnston and 
Browne, pp. 381-82. A fraudulent version was 
issued in 1863 hy the Union I,^jague of Philadel- 
phia in The Rebuke of Secesmm Doctrines by 
Southern Statesmen, and reprinted in many 
places after as well as before Stephens denounced 
it in his War Between the States, I, 23. L L. 
Mackall discussed this forgery In the book sec- 
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tion of the New York Ilmild-Trihiine, Nov, 9, 
1924.) When the convention rejected this reso- 
lution and adopted the ordinance, Stephens signed 
the document without further demur. 

The project in hand was centripetal as well as 
centrifugal The Georgia convention, pursuing 
a plan already prepared, elected delegates to a 
convention at Motitgomcry, Stephens among 
them, to form a union 0! the .seceded states. In 
this assemblage he met no sxihstantial opposition 
to ins own specific desire to frame a government 
upon the model of that of the United States. Un- 
der the quickly devised Provisional Constitution, 
which converted the convention into a Provis- 
ional Congress and empowered that body to 
choose the e}«‘Ciitives, Jefferson Davis was elect- 
ed as president of the Conft'deraie States of 
Ammdca and Stephens as vice-president, both of 
these on Pel). <), 1H61. without overt opposition. 
The vice-president tmder this regime had no 
regular functions, for until the Permanent Con- 
stitution went into effect the next year there was 
no Senate over which he might preside. Stephens 
merely continued as a memlier of the single house 
and lent a hand in affairs ontside as occasion in- 
vited, Ills most notahle expression in this period 
was the '‘corner-stone speech'* at Savannah, Mar. 
21. In this he surveyed the conditions of the 
Confederacy, praisixl its Ckmstitution, and ap- 
pealed for wise and patriotic support of the cause. 
As to negro slavery, he said that the architects 
of American independence, as exemplified in Jef- 
ferson, had contemfdated a theoretical equality 
of races; hut, he continued: “Our new govern- 
ment is fotmded upon exactly the opposite idea; 
its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests 
upon the great truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man ; that slavery-— siiliordination to 
the superior race“**-iH his natural and normal con- 
dition" (develamlp, 7 ^ 0 - In the same speech 
he said : “We art^ now tine nucleus of a growing 
power, which if we are true to ourselves, our 
destiny, and high mission, will become the con- 
trolling power on this ctmtinent" {Ibid,, p. 726). 
But how to procure a prosperous or a peaceful 
future neither he nor any other Confederate 
could say. To solve the specific impasse concern- 
ing the seaboard forts, a cannonade reduced Sum- 
ter on Apr. IS, whereupon Lincoln called upon 
the several states for troops and Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas ^took steps 
for a junction with the original seven in the Con- 
federacy, Stephens went as a commissioner and 
addressed the Virginia convention to hasten this 
process. This was his last official mission until 
the Hampton Roads Conference. ^ ^ 

His fondness for scruples and constitutional 
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restraint made Stephens an unhappy member of 
a wartime government, for exigencies were as 
naught in the face of his principles. Many of 
Davis' early appointments, and his course con- 
cerning cotton as a factor in foreign relations, 
were ill-judged in Stephens' opinion. But these 
were minor matters. The conscription of troops, 
the suspension of habeas corpuSj and the estab- 
lishment of military government in sundry locali- 
ties all seemed to him outrageous invasions of 
civil rights. In 1862, when the Permanent Con- 
stitution gave him a Senate over which to pre- 
side, he became in a sense the leader of the oppo- 
sition. His official duties, however, yielded him 
so little satisfaction that at one period he stayed 
away from Richmond for a year and a half. In 
public and private letters and occasional speeches 
he alternated censures of the administration and 
gloomy prognostications with appeals for support 
of the Confederate cause. In particular he stimu- 
lated Gov. Joseph E. Brown [g.-y.] to challenge 
the power of Davis to conscript Georgia citizens. 

The war itself was keenly distressing to Ste- 
phens, and particularly the sufferings of. the 
wounded and the prisoners on both sides. He 
visited hospitals and stockades often, to give such 
relief or solace as he might, and he concerned 
himself zealously with promoting systematic ex- 
change and parole of prisoners of war. In June 
1863, Stephens procured a sanction from Davis 
to try to open negotiations with Lincoln to regu- 
larize exchanges and perhaps to reach some ar- 
rangement for ending the war. A refusal of Lin- 
coln to receive such a mission killed the project 
for the time being. In September of the next year 
General Sherman, having captured Atlanta, sent 
oral messages to Stephens and to Brown inviting 
them to a conference with him with a view to 
possible arrangements for terminating the war. 
Stephens, while saying that he would gladly 
serve as a channel for an authoritative overture, 
declined the invitation to a personal conference 
(Johnston and Browne, p. 472) • Brown answered 
to the same effect, and the war dragged on. 

At the beginning of 1865 a bill to continue the 
suspension of habeas corpus passed the Confed- 
erate House and met a tie vote in the Senate. 
Stephens announced that it was his duty to cast 
the deciding vote, and said that before doing so 
he would state the reasons which influenced him. 
His right to make the proposed speech was chal- 
lenged, and after sundry proceedings it was per- 
mitted only in secret session. The remarks he 
then made (summarized in War Between the 
States, 11 , 587-89) concluded with an expression 
of hope for independence through negotiation. 
Soon afterward Francis P. Blair, Sr., (mme from 
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Washington with Lincolifs permission to sound opposed to the vesting t>f the stillFragc in the 
the Confederate authorities on a project of his negroes or to any constitutional ainendment while 
for a truce and a joint expedition against Maxi- n lunnber ol states were deprived of representa- 
milian in Mexico* Davis broached this in con- lion. In fact lu' denied the constitutional power 
fidence to Stephens, who leaped at the chance to of the federal government to iin()ose conditions 
confer with Lincoln. With R. M. T. Hunter and i)rccedcnt to tlu‘ restoration of the late Confed- 
John A. Campbell avS fellow commission- crate states to their functions in the Union (Ibid., 

ers, he met Lincoln and Seward on shipboard pp. Congress proceeded with its dras- 

near Fortress Monroe, Feb. 3, only to find an tic i)rogram; and Stephens accepted a pub- 
armistice unattainable and a basis of peace im- lisherhs invitatiem to write /I CousitlulionalView 
possible between those who stipulated Confed- of the Late ITar Lehoeen the Slates, 
erate independence and those who required The first of these bulky volunu's was published 
acquiescence to the Federal laws. The commivS- in r868, the sivond in rHyo. In an ill-judged at- 
sioners returned from liampton Roads to Rich- tempt at enlivening^ its 1,200 pagt^s of text, the 
mond in failure. Stephens went sadly home ; and hook was cast in colhufuics lu‘lwe<*n Stephens 
upon the collapse of the Confederacy he was not and sundry men of straw whom he politely but 
surprised when a detail of Federal troops arrest- continuously knocked down, (t is a tedious ra- 
cd him, May ii, at ^‘Liberty Hall.” Taken cast- tioiialization, obscuring the liistoric problem of 
ward in custody, he was held prisoner at Fort negro slavery by refiiuniKnits of doctrine on the 
Warren in Boston Harbor, diminishing the sovereignty of the suites. Dull as the !)ook may 
tedium by writing a narrative of recent events be to readers in tlu‘ twimtitUh century, it was a 
and a diary (printed in Avary, Rccollcciions), sensation in its day, evoking attacks by North- 
Released on parole, Oct. 12, he was greeted era and Sontiu'rn chamfu’ons of causes upon 
warmly by throngs at New York, Washington, which it impinged and yiidding its author some 
and Atlanta as he traveled homeward. At *Tib- $35,000 in royalties. Sti'pheas not only replied 
erty Hall” he dwelt much as before, with former to critics of every sm1, hut assembled the re- 
slaves of his continuing to serve him. views, rejoinders, sur-rejoinders and rchuttals 

In January 1866 he was elected to the ^Scnate in a volume, The Reviemen Rernewed (1872), 
of the United States, only to meet exclusion which is more dull than its pnalcct^ssor. After- 
along with all others froin the 'TeberUstates. On ward he wrote a school history of tlie United 
Washington's birthday he made a speech before States (A Compendli(m of the History of the 
the Georgia legislature in response to a request United States, 1872) which met some* success, 
for his views on public affairs. In the deep ad- and a stout illustrated work (A Comhrehensive 
versity he counseled self-discipline, patience, and and Popular History of the Umied States, 1882) , 
forbearance from recrimination. The total change which deservedly fdl flat. In i86<) Stephens was 
in Southern internal polity, he said, ought to be offered a professorship of political science and 
given a fair trial, with the good will toward the history at the University of Georgia, hut declined 
negroes which their fidelity in times past had it The next year he participated in a lease of 
merited: 'Tt is an ethnological problem, on the the Western 81 Atlantic Railroad from the state 
solution of which depends not only the best in- of Georgia; but upon receiving a remonstrance 
terests of both races, but it may be the existence from Toombs, pointing to tlu^ dubiotis <|tmlity of 
of one or the other, if not both” (Johnston and his colleagues atid the ciut‘stionabIe character of 
Browne, p. 589). Specifically, he recommended the procedure, Stepliens transferrerl to the state 
support of the policies of President Andrew his share of stock intlie corpc>rati<)n. In 1871 he 
Johnson. In April he testified before the con- bought an intere.st in the Southern Snn, an At- 
gressional joint committee on reconstruction, lanta newspaper, and the next year filled its edi- 
Questioned as to the sentiments prevailing among torial page with endless arguments against the 
the people of Georgia, he said that they, while junction of the Denuarrats with tlie Liberal Re- 
not repudiating the theoretical right of secession, publicans to support Horace Greeley. A few 
were convinced by the failure of their effort and years of sucli ponderous jommalisni forced his 
were cherishing no thoughts of such recourse in withdrawal at a lieavy loss, 
future. He described likewise a general acquies- Though reduced by rheumatism to crutches 
cence m the abolition of slavery and a somewhat and a wheeled chair, Stephens in 1872 declare 
surprising accord between the two races on the himself a candidate for the United States Senate, 
new legal and industrial basis. But as to pending He was defeated by John B. Gordon, but before 
projects^ of reconstruction by Congress he said the end of that year he was elected to the lower 
the sentiments of Georgians, and his own, were house of Congress. At Washington a journalist 
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described him as “an immense cloak, a liigli bat, 

and pecriii.i’* sonu'vvlun’o otU of the middle a thin, 
pale, sad face.” The writer eontiiined: “How 
anythin.i^ so small and sick and sorrowful could 
get here all the way from (leorj.ria is a wonder. 
If he were, to draw his last breath any instant 
you would not be surpristal. If were laid out 
in his coriin, he need not look any ditTerenl, only 
then the tires would have gmne (mt iti those hnrn- 
iin^ eyes. . . * h'hat he is lun*e at all to offer the 
counsels of mcHknaiticni and patriotism proves 
how invineibh‘ is the soul tlmt dwells in his 
shrunken and aching frame” ( bendlelon, p. 387). 
This ‘kpieer -looking hnndle,” this pallid face, now 
scauRMl with “a tlnnisand lines,” remained in Chm- 
gress fi>r a <l<‘cade, this craektal falstdto voice 
rising now and again to prove its owner still a 
master parlianumtartati and a guardian of the 
public interest. Iti particular be ctninseled actpii- 
escenee in 1877 wlum the ehrtoral commission 
dccidtsl the presidi'iitial naitest in favor of 
lluycs, and he dchmdtal his own cotirse, with fire 
on occasion, against criticism from all ((uarters. 

Ttmg since difiahhsl ft»r the practice <d‘ law, he 
resigned frtnn ( kmgtess in r88a, only to fmd idle- 
ness a. hurtlcTi. lie soon entmvd a successful 
candidacy ior the governorship of (Georgia; hut 
he died a few nuaitlis after inatignration. When 
his poor body lay in state “Little ICllick’^ had al- 
ready become a tnulltiim as one wlio Inul .served 
his people through fair times and foul with con- 
science, elocinence, and unflagging i^eal. 


[A. H. StrphrnH, A (\mxiitutimMl Vtrw of t/y 
War IhinHum the States is vidn., M. L. 

Avary, cd., SeeoUei'tionx of Ate.vander !t, Stephens 
(une) are in part Hutu!»iti},tfaidnc?d. K. M. J<mi»sUm 
ami W, Ib boavnr. life of Atevamler Stephens 
(1H7H), is a fall l»(tKr:mby, tiumvh not exteiuhnv to ins 
(leath ; Louis IVudleton, Ah'xmuier //. Stephens (tyoH), 
ifi briefer. Henry (devekind, Aiexufuier I }, Stephens w 
Public (tnd Prmtte ( 1H66) in a eolleetiun of hm princi- 
pal speeelies to the date of tiuhUeatum, prwdetl By a 
culoicistic sketch, “ddie Correripomlenee of 
Toombs, Alexander 11 , Stephens* and Howell bohh, << 1 . 
by ll ll Phillips, is in Ann, Pepmi of the Am. Hut 
Asso. . . . J9t t i I put), vol. 1 1, with a calendar of letters 
previously pnblisbcii. Certain letters alleged to have 
passe<l lietweeu Stephens and Ahraham t aneoln m Jamt- 
ary 1S60, were juinted in a pamphlet hy Judd 8te,wart, 

before ihe Outbreak ofjhe (tvij The 

validity of these is elTeetivelv ehallerwed by 
in Pfor. Mass. Hist. Soe.^ I.Xl C omH), ^ 

StepheiwdJneoln eorresimndenee at the ehjse 
year, iirinted in crude faeshnde hi Cleveland s hook^^^^ 
of umiufstioned authetitlehy. J'^tdora 1C kichardson, 
IJUk AM i A fJfe of 
is a recent fdogriiphy. See 

Sketch of Union Steplums ! Jk B. |!ktll^«» 

^‘Georgia and Slate Rights* Ann. hepori of 

Pfisi. Asso Wi.(itgo). vol. H; R.^H. 

Georgia md ihe (hmm tn U30 (josh) f obituary in 
Atlanta ConsHtulkm, Mar. 4* $* XJ.B.F. 


STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER (July i, 
i8s»-July 13, 1032), itluRtrator, was born on a 
farm outside Salem, N. eighth of the nine 


children of Samuel C. Barber, a Quaker farmer 
whose forebears had emigrated to America from 
bhigland more than three generations before, 
and Afary (Owen) Barber, of Welsh descent, 
whose ancestors had settled in Wading River, L. 
L, before the Revolution. She was educated in a 
New Jersey country school and in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and studied art from an 
early age. At fifteen she began to earn her own 
living hy selling wood engravings, which she had 
learned to make under Edward Dalziel. Tnter- 
mittenlly between 1870 and 1876 she studied at 
the School of Design for Women in Philadelphia, 
where she later conducted life and portrait class- 
(\s, and then worked under Thomas Eakins [q.v.'] 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Althougli her professional career began with 
wood engravings for Scribner's Monthly, Har- 
kcAs JJh\ddy, HarpcAs Young People, and other 
magazines, about 1876 she turned to illustrating. 
She spent the years 1886 and 1887 abroad, study- 
ing at the Academie Julian in Paris and in the 
studio of Filippo Colarossi, and traveling in Italy. 
In 1890 she won the Mary Smith prize at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts for her 
'‘Portrait of a Boy.’' In June of the same year 
she married Charles lialiowell Stephens, artist 
and collector of Indian relies, by whom she had 
one child, a son. Her illustrations for George 
IGiot’.s Middlenmreh and paintings for Dinah 
Afaria Mulock Craik’s John Halijax, Gentleman 
won a gold medal at the exhibition of women’s 
work held at Earl’s Court, London, in 1899 ; a 
year later she won a bronze medal at the Expo- 
sition Univcrsclle in Paris and illustrated a spe- 
cial two-volume edition of liawthorne’s The 
Marble Paun. For fifteen months during the 
years 1901 and 1902 she traveled and studied in 
the art galleries of England and the Continent. 
Returning to Philadelphia, she settled with her 
husband and child in Rose Valley, Pa., where she 
lived for the rest of her life in a stone barn, 
"Thunder Bird,” that she remodelled as a bouse 
and studio, Tlaroughottt her career she fought 
against ill liealtli, often aggravated by pressure 
of work. By 1926 her active professional career 
was at an end, though she painted landscapes and 
still life until her last year. She died at Rose V al- 
ley and was buried in West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

During her career she illustrated books by 
George Eliot, Louisa May Alcott, Bret Harte, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and Hawthorne,^ and 
supplied illustrations for numerous periodicals. 
Though she used both oils and watercolors for 
these, after 1900 she worked almost exclusively 
in charcoal, sometimes with a color wash. She 
painted landscapes for recreation and executed 
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a few portraits, and produced numerous sketches 
and paintings of Quakers and the Pennsylvania 
Germans. She excelled in pictures of quiet scenes 
and incidents, which are characterized by sim- 
plicity of expression and technical assurance. In 
1929 a comprehensive exhibition of her work was 
held at the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, of which 
she had been a founder. About seventy original 
illustrations and sketches arc in the possession of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
among them most of the Middlcmarch and Mar- 
ble Faun drawings as well as various magazine 
illustrations. 

[See Who*s Who in America, 1932--33 ; Woman^s 
Who's Who of America, 1914-15; F. B. Sheafer, in 
Brush and Pencil, Sept. 1900, with portrait; Press 
(Phila.), Sept. 26, 1915 ; Woman’s Progress, Nov. 
1893 ; Juliti.s Moritzen, in 'Pwentieth Century Home, 
Dec. 1904; obituaries in Art Nctus, Aujf. 13, and Bve- 
ning Bull (Phila.), July 14, 1932. Information, in- 
dueling date of death, has been supplied by D. Owen 
Stephens, Mrs. Stephens’ son. The statement made in 
obituaries that Mrs,^ Stephens painted a portrait 


of the queen mother of Spain is false. J 


D.G. 


STEPHENS, ANN SOPHIA (r8i3-Aug. 20, 
1886), author and editor, was born in the town 
of Derby, Conn., the daughter of John and Ann 
Winterbotham. Her father emigrated from Eng- 
land to America in 1806 at the request of David 
Humphreys Iq.v.] to act as manager of the wool- 
en mills newly established in this region. There 
she spent her childhood. She learned to read, 
sew, and knit at a tender age in a dame’s school 
and later received further training in South 
Britain. She listened to her father read aloud to 
his large family in the evenings and early tried 
her own hand at composition. Occasionally she 
attended plays written by liumphreys for the 
operatives in his factory and was strengthened 
in her determination to become an author. In 
1831 she married Edward Stephens of Plymouth, 
Mass. They removed to Portland, Me., which 
remained their home until 1837. There in 1834 
they established a literary monthly, the Portland 
Magazine, especially directed to ^*the Ladies of 
Maine.” For the next two years she acted as 
editor of this paper, contributing to it a large 
part of the poems, sketches, literary notices, and 
romantic historical tales that made up its con- 
tents. In 1836 she edited The Portland Sketch 
Book, a collection of material from the works of 
local writers. The following year after winning 
a prize for a story of pioneer life, she accepted an 
invitation to act as associate editor of the New 
York Judies* Companion. Her historical tales, 
florid in style but always full of action, promptly 
increased the popularity of the periodical Dur- 
ing the forties she became one of the best known 
of the New York literati. She was often to be 
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met at literary soirees o£ Anne Lynch Botta 
[<?.?/.], nmeh admired for her hij-'h spirits and 
lively conversation, lulpir Allan Poe de.scribed 
her at this time as "tall and slightly inclined to 
embonpoint,” with brill i:mt bine eyes and masses 
of blonde, hair (post. p. 6,^). In ’t«42 Grahant’s 
Magadnc amiounced her ;is one of its editors 
promising tliat her “life-like ami thrilling sto- 
ries should appear in its eolniims. Hrothcr Jona- 
than, a weekly newspaper published by her hus- 
band,^ the Lady'.f IVmilh, and the Calmnhian 
iMdy's and Gnitlfiiutn's Hhufasini', all featured 
her work during flic dectule. "in 18.13 she entered 
upon a connection with the magazine that later 
became Pcli’i-.wn'.t Maifasiiif. 'J'his lasted until 
her death. She contrilmted to almost every num- 
ber of the journal during the last twenty years 
of her life, and regularly .mipjilied it with a new 
serial every January. hVoiu 1850 to 1852 .she 
traveled in Kurope, meeting many distingni.shcd 
persons and enjoying tlie courtesies they extend- 
ed to her. After lu'r return she timiertook a 
magazine of her own, Mrs. Strplwits’ Ittuslratcd 
Nciv Monthly ( i85f>-58). 

Between 185.^ and'iHHo she pnliHshed more 
than twenty-five hooks in mhlition to the .serials, 
popns, and articles constantly appearing in peri- 
odicals. Of these tlie most popular were Fashion 
and Famine (1854) and The Old Hotmtead 
Her pulilishers declared that Iut works 
were always successful liectm.se of her .skill in 
“heightening, coloring, .and enlarging nature.” 
In novels like The Rejected I Fife (1863) and 
many earlier works .she dc.alt freely with Ameri- 
can history, supplying .strange episodes in the 
careers of notable persontiges. Lnglish history 
attracted her even more, and she delighted to por- 
tray royal figures in the mi<lst of purple velvet, 
oriental pearls, ivory caskets, tind snowy plumes. 
In tSfio .she .supplital Beadle St C'onipany with the 
first of its famous "dime novel" wrm—M<dacska, 
an Indian tale, expanded from one of her early 
short .stories. She contrihutc'd to this same series 
AhmosPlot (1863), rhe Indian Queen (1864), 
and other lively accounts of Wt“.sfeni adventure. 
Stories from her pen continued to appear in 
Peterson’s for several years after her death. Sir 
Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper had no more 
devoted follower in America than thi.s energetic 
romancer. She died in Newport, R. I., at the 
home of Charles J. Peterson [^.tcl, her faithful 
friend and publisher. Her two children survived 
her. 

Ambrose Beardsley, The Hist. 

W. Oriswoid, pub. first 
Hale, WommCs 

Kecord (rev. ed. 1876); Prtmh Leslie's Illustrated 
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Newspaper (with portrait) , Auk. t'i, 1836 ;N.¥. 7 'rib- 
mic, Aug. I . ' 88(1 . 1 B. M. S. 

STEPHENS, CHARLES ASBURY (Oct. 

21, i844-i^t‘Pt- iQ.tr), utithor, was born in 
Norway Lake, Me., the only child of Sinum :ind 
Harriet N. (Upton) Stevens. He adopted the 
spelliuff Stephens as beinR the tincestral ftinn of 
ids nanic. On both sides lie was descended from 
a line of sttceessftd and keen-minded farmers; 
his paterntil line went btick probttbly to John 
Stevens, who settUsl in Antlover, Mass., about 
164.S. He was litted for eidle.tt'e in the local school 
known as the Norwtiy I -ihertil Instiltite and Rrad- 
uted from Bowdoin Collekm with the tleRree of 
B.A. in t8(K). I'or some time tifter his trradnatiou 
he taught .school. In college, however, he had 
been influenced by I'.lijtdi Kellogg to at- 

tempt the lielil of juvenile Htertiture, and while 
he was still :tn undergraduate (1K6H) he emt- 
trilmted to Our Vhttj of Kosltnt titid wrote a serial 
called “Chtess" ftu' Ihtlloti'x Monthly Mae/ushie 
(Boston). In t8/0 he was engagtal by Daniel 
Sharp h'ortl p/.t’. 1 to write ttnder tt regular con- 
tract ftn’ the Vouth's ('oDipaitioii, a tamucction 
that he luaiiilaincd for more than sixty years. 
Under h^oial’s inllncnce he traveled a great deal 
in Uanada, the West Indies, Panama, 

Kurt)pt\ an<l Alaska ftn' tlie srd<c of material , and 
attended the ScluKd of Medicine* at Boston Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated with the de- 
gree of M.l>, in 1H87. He oitce estimated that he 
had written more than three thousand short sto- 
ries or sketches fen* the Vouih*s ( oMpaHioii and 
over a hundred seri4alH, His knack of verisimili- 
tude and circumstautiality was very great, and 
many of 'his stories were accepted as a true rec- 
ord of experience. I Us most pop^ular ^contri- 
butiems to juvenile literature were Camping Out 
(1872), Lvftx-Hunting {1H72), Left on Labra- 
dor (1872), On the Ammms (1872), The 
Knockabout Club Alongshore (copyright 1882) 
and others in the series. When Inf e Was Young 
(copyright 1912), and Katahdln Camps (19^^)- 
In 1883 he removed from his Inrthplace, a farm 
at Upton^s Ri< 1 ge, to a site on Lake Pennesseewas- 
see, Norway Lake, Me., where he erected a large 
laboratory, and !>egan a systematic course of 
study and of original research in the field of cell 
life. Out of this study he devtdoped a theory of 
the possibility of tlie indefinite extension or 
maintenance of ccdl life in the human being by 
systematic renewal of the biogen transmitted witn 
the ovum by inheritance. Upon his researches 
at the Norway I^ake laboratory he founded a se- 
ries of books, beginning with Living Matter: Its 
Cycle of Growth and DecUm in Animal Orga^ 
isms (copyright 1888), asserting the possibility 
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of eventual human control of the conditions of 
life. He rejected all but material conditions, find- 
ing in the individual no soul apart from the tis- 
sues of living organisms. His scientific books 
include Pluri-cclliilar Man (1892) ; Natural Sal- 
vation (1903), later issued under the title, Salva- 
tion by Science (Natural Salvation) Immortal 
Life on the Earth, He was twice married: on 
Apr. 30, 1871, to Christine Stevens, his second 
cousin, by whom he had two daughters, and on 
Dec, 26, 1912, to Minnie Scalar Plummei'. He 
died in Norway, survived by his second wife and 
one of his two daughters. 

[Thouprh Who's Who in America, 1914-15, gives the 
date of Stephens’ birth as 1847, the town clerk of Nor- 
way, Me., reports it as 18^14. Other sources are C. F. 
Whitman, A Hist, of Norway, Me. (1934) ; obituaries 
in Publishers' Weekly, Oct. 3, and Boston Transcript, 
Sept. 552, 1931 ; recollections of Don C. Seitz, New York 
City ; information .siipplied by Mrs. Stephens ; personal 
actiuaintance, J J. E. C. 

STEPHENS, EDWIN WILLIAM (Jan. 21, 
1849-May 22, 1931), editor, publisher, son of 
James Lcachman and Amelia (Hockaday) Ste- 
phens, was horn in Columbia, Mo., where he 
lived and died. His grandfather, Elijah Stephens, 
a Kentucky fanner, settled in Boone County, 
Mo., near Columbia, in 1819, and in 1843 Edwin’s 
father, a dry-goods merchant, introduced a chain- 
store system in central Missouri, consisting of 
three cash mercantile establishments in as many 
county scats. The hoy entered the University of 
Missouri soon after Union soldiers broke bar- 
racks on the campus. Graduated at the age of 
eighteen, he went to Jones Commercial College, 
St. Louis, and then reported speeches in a con- 
gressional campaign. In 1870 he purchased a 
half interest in the Boone County J ournal. With- 
in a year he bought out his associates, changed 
the paper’s name to Columbia Herald ^ and edited 
it for thirty-five years. Trenchant writing and 
clean typography made it known as “America s 
Model Weekly” (Missouri Historical Review, 
post, p. 546), Meanwhile, he founded printing 
companies in Jefferson City and Columbia, which 
built up court and state record business of na- 
tional proportions. In 1890 he was president of 
the National Editorial Association and of the 
Missouri Press Association; in 1905 he was 
elected vice-president of the International Press 
Congress at Li^e. He performed an outstand- 
ing service to his state as chairman of the com- 
mission which had charge of the erection of the 
$4,000,000 Missouri capitol, completed in 1918 
on a site overlooking the Missouri River, A 
Democrat appointed by a Republican governor, 
Herbert S. Hadley [g.-y.], he was chosen chair- 
man by his three fellow commissioners. The con- 
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struction time, seven years, was shorter than that 
o£ any capitol of like size, and so scrupulously 
were the funds handled that it was possible to 
devote a larg-e surplus to making the edifice a 
treasury of painting and sculpture. 

Stephens was a leading Baptist layman and 
filled numerous offices in tliat denomination, in- 
cluding the chairmanship of the Missouri Bap- 
tist Board of Home and Foreign Missions for 
twenty-six years, of the Missouri Baptist Gen- 
eral Association for twenty years, and of the 
Southern Baptist Association for three years. 
For almost half his life he headed the board of 
curators of Stephens College, Columbia, named 
for his father, and he served in the same capacity 
for the University of Missouri from 1885 to 
1887. As early as 1896 he proposed that the state 
support a school of journalism and when it was 
opened in 1908, he had the pleasure of seeing as 
its dean Walter Williams, whom as a young man 
he had engaged to help him with the Herald, He 
had a deep interest in local history, dating from 
his youth when he wrote the story of Boone 
County, published as a series of articles in the 
Boone County Atlas in 1875, in book form in 
1882, with the title, History of Boone County, 
MiSsW'uri. He helped found the State Historical 
Society of Missouri in 1898 and was its first 
president, serving for six years. Hard roads and 
many other progressive enterprises had his en- 
thusiastic support. Ih'iends urged him to be- 
come a candidate for governor, senator, and 
other offices, but he always declined. In 1909 he 
published Around the IVorld, an account of hiwS 
own travel experiences. He died at his home in 
Columbia of the infirmities of age in his eighty- 
third year, survived by his widow, formerly 
Laura Moss, whom he married Sept. 26, X87X, 
together with three sons and a daughter, six chil- 
dren having previously died, Flis body lay in 
state at Stephens College and at the University 
of Missouri flags were lowered in his honor. 

["In Memoriam Edwin William Stephens, 1849- 
1931, Mo, Hist. Rev,, July 1931 ; St Louis PoshDis- 
Mtch May 22, 23 (editorial), 1931; "The Story of a 
Columbian, autobiographical, in Columbia Missourian, 
May 23 , 25, 26, 27, 1931; autobiographical data in 
mst of Boone County, Mo, (1882) ; E. S, Douglas.s, 
of Mo. Baptists ( 1934) ; Columbia Daily Tribune 
May 22, 1931 ; State of Mo.: OJicial Manual, 1923-24;’ 
Who's Who in America, 1930-31 ; information from a 
daughter, Mrs. Ashley Gray of St. Louis, and from 
friends.] j 

STEPHENS, HENRY MORSE (Oct. 3, 

1857-Apr. 16, 1919), historian and educator, was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, the son of John 
Edward Stephens, who belonged to an old army 
family and served as an army medical officer in 
India, and of Emma (Morris) Stephens, the 


daughter of John Carnac Morris, whose family 
was prominent in the Indian civil .service. He 
entered liaileybury ('ollege, near Hertford, in 
1871, and Balliol College, Oxford, in 1877, 'and 
he obtained a first class in inocleni history in 

1880 and a third in jurisprudence in 1881. He 
was admitted to the degree of B.A. in 1882. In 

1881 he was enroIlt‘(l at fdncohfls Inn and later 

attended lectures at the universities of IBonn and 
Paris. For several years he was engaged in jour- 
nalism, but historical studies were his prime in- 
terest, and when only twenty-eiglit years of age 
he published the first volume of liis History of 
the French Revolution ( 1886), which established 
his reputation. After assisting William Wilson 
Hunter, the historian of India, with several 
works, he serve<I frtun 1887 to 1890 as librarian 
of the Leeds library, of which he issutal a printed 
catalogue. As one of the i)rincipal contributors 
to the Dicthtiary of Naiiotud Biot/raphy. he pro- 
vided for its first twenty volumes (\885-89) 
more than two liundrcd articles, principally of 
military liiography. Besides tmmerons other 
items he furnished fttr the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanniai the historical account 
of Portugal, wdiich was lat<*r enlarged as a vol- 
ume, The Story of Bortu^qal ( 1891 ), In the Story 
of the Nations Series. The second vohime of Ins 
History of the French RexHution (t8oi) was 
promptly followed hy an edition of The Principal 
Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution, (2 vols., 1892), 

and by Europe, I 7 S 9 ^I<V 5 ( as volume VII 
in A. HassalBs Ptaaods of Europtaaii History 
Series. Meanwhile he edited India, a Journal for 
the Discussion of Indian Affairs, i8c)o to 1894, 
contributed to the Rulers of India Series a vol- 
ume on Albuquerque (1H92), and was tcaacher in 
Indian history at the 'University of Cambridge 
in connection with the Board of JtKlian Civil 
Service studies. After consideralde earlier ex- 
perience on the lecture platform, lie s<Tved as a 
lecturer in the Oxford UnivtTsity extension 
system from i8()o to 1894. The extraordinary 
amount, scope, and high character of these schol- 
arly contributions, produced in a little more than 
a dozen years after leaving Oxford, revealed his 
prodigious capacity for work and placed him in 
the front rank of historical scholarship in Eng- 
land. 

He was chosen for the chair of nuxlern Euro- 
pean history at Cornell University, which he 
held from 1894 to 1902, In the latter year he 
accepted a call to the University of California 
as head of the department of history, where he 
remained until his death. From 1902 to 1909 he 
was also director of university extension and, 
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from 1917 to 19 iB, dean of the faculty of letters 
and science. His methods of teaehinj^ were de- 
veloped from his experience as an extensitm lec- 
turer. lie customarily prepared extended printed 
syllabi for his courses to recite the facts that 
were admirably illuminated in his lectures. To 
an unusual (k*^ree he became the confidant and 
trusted advist'r (d the students in both their in- 
dividual and collective iiUtu'ests; he enc(>ura|2;:cd 
athletics and, at California, promoted the move- 
ment for student self-frovernmcnt. His f»’enerous 
and stimulatin|,t assistance to advanced students 
was given a new din'ction and a marked impetus 
as a result of Ids success in obtaining for the 
University of t'alifonda the collection td works, 
relating to Spanish edloiuzation and to the Pa- 
cific coast, gathered by Hubert Howe Bancroft 
\q.v, |. As an historian lu* was a thorough-going 
realist and insisted on a rigorous scientific meth- 
od. His work, however, both as a writer and as 
a lecturer, was penneatwl by an intense interest 
both in iiidivitluals and in luuuantty in general. 
His hcudtagi* and training were reflected in his 
interest in military history and in the history of 
the British empire, especially in India. As early 
as tH()8 he <tevole(l one <d his courses to the his- 
tory (d British coloni/.ation. 

Tht» heavy burdens of teaching, administration, 
and lecturing that he assumcal in America ham- 
pen‘d but did not stop his literary tiroductivity. 
Only one (d Ids several later publications, an es- 
say \m ‘dlistorvU contributed to the volume 
Counsel npm the AhWm// of Books ( i90o\. may 
be selected for special mention because it ex- 
pounds Ids own positioti as an historian. The 
scope (d his activities, (d his tmusttal gifts for 
friendship, and td Ids inspiring encouragement 
of younger selndars extended far beyond the 
precincts cd Ids own university. He was a mem- 
ber of maiw dubs, tmlably the Bohemian Club of 
San I'rancisco, mid of vari<nts historical socie- 
ties, especially the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in wlddi he was one of the tnost promi- 
nent and active figtires and of which he was 
president in 1915. He took an important part in 
fotinding the American Historkal Rmm in 
1B95 and was a memher of the lioard of editors 
during its first decade, An illness in December 
ic)i6 seriously undermined his health hut did 
not lessen his devotion to his work, and his death 
came without warning. He left his estate, in- 
cluding Ins hook collections, to the University of 
California, where he is commemorated by a 
memorial hall which is the center of student ac- 
tivities. 


f PFko in America^ BAc Bdhol Col- 

hae Register (1014B eel by Edwtnl Hillmrd; Come// 
Alumni Mows, ilar, 10, 190s ; Ration CN, Y.)* Apr, 20, 


1919'; American Historical Review, esp. July 1919 and 
Oct, 1920; University of California Chronicle, QSp. voL 
XXI (1919), “Univ. Record,’’ pp. 62-69; private in- 
formation.] G. M. D. 

STEPHENS, JOHN LLOYD (Nov. 28, 
1805-Oct. 12, 1852), traveler, author, steamship 
and railroad executive, was born in Shrewsbury, 
N. J., the son of Benjamin and Clemence (Lloyd) 
Stephens, He was graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, in 1822, and then read law with Daniel Lord 
and attended the law school at Litchfield, Conn., 
then conducted by James Gould [(j.?/.]. At the age 
of twenty he gratified his incurable wanderlust 
for the first time by journeying to Arkansas, to 
visit an aunt. Returning to New York, he was 
soon admitted to the bar, practised law for eight 
years, and gained some repute as a Tammany 
orator. 

The law bored him, however, and when in 1834 
his doctor suggested a sea voyage as a cure for 
an affection of the throat, he gladly followed the 
prescription and spent the next two years seek- 
ing the unusual in the Mediterranean and in 
eastern Europe. Some of his letters, appearing 
in norfman\s American Monthly Magazine, were 
so well received that in 1837 he published Inci- 
dents of Traztel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the 
Holy Land, in two volumes ; this was followed 
by Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland (2 vols., 1838). He was a born 
raconteur, had a zest for exploring the unusual, 
and wrote ^ Vith a quick and keen observation, an 
appreciative and good-natured sense of the ludi- 
crous, and a remarkable facility of retaining 
vividly to the last the freshness of first impres- 
sions^' (Hawks, post, pp. 66-67). Overnight, 
he became known as “the American traveler." ^ 

A Democrat, he was sent by Van Buren in 
1839 on a confidential and rather hazy diplomatic 
mission to Central America. His friend Francis 
L, Hawks [q.v,'] claims the credit for urging him 
to investigate the ancient civilizations reported 
by Antonio del Rio, Guillaume Dupaix and Fred- 
erick cle Waldeck, in accounts published between 
1822 and 1838. Accordingly, he took with him 
Frederick Catherwood, an English artist with 
experience in archeology. Fie “travelled over all 
Guatemala looking for the government to which 
he was accredited, and which he never could find" 
(Hawks, p. 67). His main interest was in the 
ruins in Honduras, Guatemala, and Yucatan. At 
Copin, Uxmal, Palenque, and elsewhere, Cather- 
wood with his pencil and Stephens in words por- 
trayed the ancient ruins. Stephens lacked the 
thorough scholarly background necessary for 
sound speculations upon their origin; his chief 
function was to advertise them in attractive form 
and thus arouse further interest. Always whimsi- 
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cal, he purchased all of Copan for fifty dollars 

and considered moving some of the monuments 
to New York. A result of this trip was his In- 
cidents of Travel in Central America^ Chiapas, 
and Yitcatan (2 vols., 1841), with sixty-five 
plates by Catherwood. In 1841 they returned for 
a more intensive study and published in 1843 two 
further volumes, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, 
It is said that by the time of Stephens' death, 
there had been published 21,000 copies of the 
Egypt; 12,000 of the Greece; 15,000 of the Cen- 
tral America and 9,750 of the Yucatan (Ibid., p. 

65). 

Stephens next became a promoter and director 
of the Ocean Steam Navigation Company, which 
started a line to Bremen in 1847 and was the first 
to take advantage of the government subsidies to 
mail steamships. Stephens went to Bremen on 
the maiden voyage of the Washington. The com- 
pany was soon eclipsed by the subsidy line of 
Edward K. Collins [q.v.’]. Stephens was also an 
active supporter of the Hudson River Railroad. 
His last great work was in connection with the 
Panama Railroad, in the establishment of which 
William H. Aspinwall [g.t/.], lienry Chauncey, 
and he were the prime movers. Elected vice- 
president of the company at its start in 1849, 
Stephens handled the necessary negotiations at 
Bogota. He then succeeded Thomas W. Ludlow 
as president and threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the enterprise, spending two win- 
ters in personally supervising the surveys and 
the preliminary work. Returning in the spring 
of 1852, he was attacked by a disease doubtless 
contracted in that dangerous climate, and died in 
New York City. A monument to him was erected 
at the highest point on the railroad, which was 
opened early in 1855. 

[In addition to bis own works, and a biopr. sketch by 
Catherwood in some editions of the Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, see F. L. Hawks in Putnam* s 
Monthly Mag., Jan. 1853 ; No. Am. Rev., Oct. 1841, pp. 
479-506 ; F, N. Otis, Illustrated Hist, of the Panama 
Railroad (1861) : W. R. Scott, The Americans in Pana- 
ma (1912), pp. 31-34 ; N. Y. Herald and N. Y. Tribune, 
Oct. 14, 185a.] R.G.A. 

STEPHENS, LINTON (July i, 1823-July 

14, 1872), legislator, jurist, and soldier, was born 
near Crawfordville, Ga., the grandson of Alex- 
ander Stephens who emigrated to Pennsylvania 
from England in 1746, was a captain in the 
Revolution, and removed to Georgia in 1795. His 
father, Andrew Baskins Stephens, was a farmer 
and teacher and his mother, Matilda S. (Lind- 
sey) Stephens, was the daughter of John Lind- 
sey, a Scotch-Irish Revolutionary soldier of 
Wilkes County, Ga. Linton was the youngest of 
his father's eight children. Both parents died in 
1826, and the boy was reared by his maternal 
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relatives until 1B37, when he went to live with 
his half-brother, Alexander Hamilton Stephens 
Iq.v.}, in Crawfordville. Having attended the 
Culloden and Crawfordville academies, he en- 
tered Franklin College, now a part of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, in t 83() and graduated in 
1843. spent the winter of 1843-44 in Wash- 
ington visiting Congress and the Supreme Court. 
He studied law under Robert Toombs, received 
the degree of bachelor of laws at tlie University 
of Virginia in 1845, and attended Joseph Story’s 
lectures at Harvard for a short time. Admitted 
to the bar in 1846, he immediately gained promi- 
nence and, as a partner of Richard M. Johnston 
[g.z/.], was a leader of the bar. 

As a Whig, he was elected to the legislature in 
1849 from Taliaferro County and served until his 
removal to Sparta in 1852. An able and fearless 
speaker, he loved the Union and supported the 
compromises of 1850. He aided his brother, 
Toombs, and Cobb in organizing the Consti- 
tutional Union party but returned to the Whig 
party in 1852. Represtmting lianctvck Comity in 
the Senate, 1853-55, he introduced the Nebraska 
resolution opposing tlie Ivansas-Nebraska Bill. 
As a candidate opposed to the Know-Nothings 
he was defeated for Congress in 1855 ^t^hl again 
in 1857. As a Democrat lie attended the C'lincin- 
nati convention of 1856 and helped to write the 
state Democratic platform of 1857. A delegate 
to the Southern Commercial Convention at 
Montgomery in 1858, he took an t'xtreme po- 
sition, favoring secession unless Kansas were 
admitted as a slave state. Governor Brown ap- 
pointed him to the state supreme court iti 1859, 
and he won recognition as an able jurist. Because 
of lack of health, he resigned in r86c). He sup- 
ported Douglas in i860, hoping to defeat Breck- 
inridge in the South and thus avert revohition. 
A member of the. convention of tB6i, he voted 
against secession hut, wlum the war began, raised 
a company and as licutenant-ccdonel of the 15th 
Georgia Volunteers saw service in Virginia, 
1861-62, Because of the failure of his health he 
resigned but was commissioned a colomd in the 
state cavalry in 1863 and served around Atlanta. 
A member of the legislature again in 1863, he 
opposed conscription and the suspemsion of the 
writ of habeas corpus. He introduced the famous 
resolutions justifying the Confederacy and the 
peace resolutions of 1864, He also opposed the 
grant of unconstitutional powers to Governor 
Brown. 

After the war, he practised law and refused to 
reenter politics. He condemned the Radical par- 
ty and aided in the overthrow of the bullock 
regime. He denounced the Fourteenth and Fif- 
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teenth adnicncltnents and tho RoctJii.struction acts 

as lUilIiticH, sii!>vcrsivc of American liberties. He 
resisted the hhiforcemciit Act of 1870, was ar- 
rested and tried before a federal commission in 
Macon, Fleadini;* bis own case he denonnccal the 
entire Reconstruction prop'am, and the case was 
dropped. In a famous speech in Atlanta he bit- 
terly opposed Semthern support for Horace 
Greeley in 1872. He was twrice married: first, in 
January 1H5J, to bhnmeline (Thomas) Bell, the 
danirhter of James d'homas of Sparta, who bore 
him three dauithters and ditnl in 1857, an<l, sec- 
ond, in June 18(17, U) Mary W. Salter, the daupfh- 
ter of H. Salter of Bosttm. Mass., who also 
bore him three ehiUlren. Devoted to his family, 
his hrotlier, and liis friends, lie preferred home 
life to active polities. I'ositive, independent, and 
ag*Kressive, he was unhenditnr in his convictions; 
yet honest and sympatlietie, he was loved and 
esteemed liy the people of Heorj^na, He was an 
earnest student, a critic of literature, with a bril- 
liant intellect* a scholar and philosopher rather 
than a man of action. Buried at his home in 
Sparta, he was reinterret! in ti)i 4 at '‘Liberty 
Hallf' near ( Vawiordvilha (da. 


f T. I), Watldrll, Hiiujf. Skuieh e/ fJnttm 
(1877) ; L. If, Kniglit. /^V?aoiA»feev,v /rVer; 

ffians voIh.. o>u;‘ oH) : L W. Avery, //le /Ji.v/. of 
^ , . Git, i tHHi) ; e/ Murk in (ta., vt»l, III (iQia), 
cd, by W. J. Nm’thtm ; Athnitt Ikti!:^ Sun, July x6, 
187 «s(. R.M.Cf. 
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ters^ Association of Philadelphia. The difficul- 
ties which that organization encountered from 
the pressure of the employers led Stephens and 
six others, upon its dissolution in 1869, to found 
the Noble Order of the Knights of Labor, an or- 
ganization destined to become the most powerful 
labor body of its day, with a membership in 1886 
of over three quarters of a million. After being 
defeated on the Greenback ticket for Congress 
from the fifth district of Pennsylvania in 1878, 
he resigned as Grand Master Workman of the 
Knights. He was rejected in absentia, and re- 
signed again in 1879. The principles which 
Stephens and his associates laid down for the 
Knights were secrecy, union of all trades, edu- 
cation, and cooperation. The secrecy aspect, 
with its attendant rituals, was introduced by 
Stephens. The practical unification of trades in 
a national organization was a unique and inval- 
uable contribution to the labor movement. Unity 
wa.s also an internal policy vigorously extended 
to include skilled and unskilled, women and men, 
tiegro and white. Education became agitation of 
the principles of cooperative organization. Co- 
operative ownership of the means of production 
was one of the ideas of the time, a facet of uto- 
pian socialism, and Stephens conceived of the 
Knights of Labor not simply as a trade-union, 
hut a.s a nucleus for building a cooperative com- 
monwealth. The lack of class consciousness 


STEPHENS, URIAH SMITH (Aug. 3, iHsi- 
Fcl). 13, iH 8 j), pioiK'cr lainir Ie:uk'r. was l)om 
near C'ajn* May, N. J. It was his orif'hial inten- 
tion to hfconu' a Haptisl minister, Imt the panic 
of 1837 hrmiKht reverses t.t his family and ternii- 
nateci his studies. He was then indentured to a 
tailor, from whom he derived hoth a trade and 
mercantile wisdom. Memuvhik' he hecame. a 
stiuhut of economies, one of his tearliers and 
comiianions heintr Hi'v. Jolm L. I,enhardt, After 
compU‘tin(jf his appretitieeship, he taught school 
for a short time in New Jersey. In 1845 he moved 
to Philadelpiiia. and in 1853 began an extmded 
trip, through the West Indies, Central America, 
and Mc'xieo, to Ctilifornia, where he remained 
nearly five years. After his return to Philadel- 
phia iic agitated for a westward workers’ migra- 
tion. An abolitionist, he suiiported Fremont m 
1856 and IJncoIn in i8fio. In i86t he was pres- 
ent at the national convention of workingmen 
opposed to the Civil War. He was a Ma.son, an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias. There is no evidence to hear out the 
legend that he came under direct Marxist influ- 
ence. His political interest was confined to 
Grecnbackism, 

In 186a he helped organize the Garment Cut- 


which underlay the cooperative movement led to 
the use of the boycott (consumer action) rather 
than the strike as an economic weapon, though 
strikes occurred. 


The ruthless crushing of the Molly Maguires 
after the great strikes of the middle seventies, 
the Knights’ retarded growth, the active oppo- 
sitioit of the Catholic Church (mainly in the per- 
son of Terence V. Powderly [q.v.], Stephens' 
successor), gave strength to an anti-secrecy fac- 
tion which, soon after Stephens' resignation in 
1B79, overthrew District Assembly i, which had 
controlled the General Assembly. In i88i, after 
a bitter fight between Stephens and Powderly, 
the principle of secrecy was repudiated. Ste- 
phens thus tasted defeat on his basic idea of la- 
T)or organization, but he is nevertheless justly 
revered as one of the great pioneer labor leaders 
of America. After his death, in Philadelphia, the 
Richmond convention of the Knights (1886) 


granted $10,000 for his family. 

rj, R. Commons and others, Hist, of Labour in the 
U, Sf (lO'iS). vol II ; G. E. McNeill, The Labor Move^ 
ment: The Problem of To-day D 887) J, 

Thirty Years of Labor, T859-1S89 (1889) ; Selig Feri- 
man, A Hist, of Trade Unionism in^ the U. S. (1922) ; 
N T Ware. The Labor Movement in the U, S,, i860- 
rio5 (xosoi ; C. D. Wright, “An Hist Sketch of the 
Knights of Labor,'" in Quart. T our. of Economics, Jan, 
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1887 ; A. C, Stevens, The Cyc, of Fraitcrnitics (1899) ; 
Pub. Ledger (Pliila,), Feb 15, 18S2.] H. So— w. 

STEPHENSON, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

(Oct. 3, i823-~Aug‘. 30, 1871), physician, found- 
er of the Grand Army of tlie Republic, was born 
on a farm in Wayne County, 111 ., one of the 
eleven children of James Stephenson, a native of 
South Carolina, and Margaret (Clinton) Ste- 
phenson. The family early moved to a farm in 
Sangamon County, where Benjamin grew to 
manhood. He had had only the advantages of 
education in the local schools when he went to 
study medicine with an older brother at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. Later he attended lectures at 
Columbus, Ohio, and graduated from Rush Med- 
ical College in Chicago in 1850. He settled for 
practice at Petersburg, III, and on Mar. 30, 1855, 
he was married at Springfield to Barbara B. 
Moore, recently from Kentucky. From 1855 to 
1857 he was lecturer on general, special, and 
surgical anatomy in the medical department of 
the State University of Iowa at Keokuk. In June 
1861 he went to Jacksonville where the I4tli Illi- 
nois Volunteers was being organized and was 
appointed surgeon of the regiment. lie served 
three years in the western armies of Grant and 
Sherman, reached the grade of major, and was 
mustered out with the regiment on June 24, 1864. 
He is credited with liaving l)cen a capable sur- 
geon, held in high confidence by the regiment 
which he served. After his release from the army 
he joined a drug firm in Springfield, but the 
next year he formed a partnership with one of 
the leading physicians of the city. 

During his war service he and the regimental 
chaplain, W. J, Rutledge, of Petersburg, had fre- 
quently discussed the project of forming a na- 
tional association of Union veterans and he now 
commenced developing it. He originated the 
name and wrote the ritual and the constitution 
with some help from his old regimental friend. 
Though the early work of organization was done 
at Springfield, Stephcnsonls plans met with little 
favor there, and it was at Decatur, III, that Post 
No. I of the Grand Army of the Republic was 
formed on Apr. 6, 1866. Here the name, ritual, 
and constitution were adopted, and Stephenson 
mustered in the newly elected officers and gave 
the post a charter, signing himself commander 
of the department of Illinois. Pie was grievously 
disappointed when the representatives of the new 
society met in Springfield in July 1866 to form a 
department organization and selected another for 
the honor of department commander. As organ- 
izer of the order he had assumed the title of 
commander-in-chief and in this capacity he is- 
sued the call for a national convention to meet 


at Indianapolis on Nov. 20, 1866. A second dis- 
appointment awaited him when Stephen A. Hurl- 
but [q.v. I was chosen as ctniimander and he 
was given the subordinate place of adjutant-gen- 
eral At the second national convention at Phil- 
adelphia on Jan. 15, j 808, he. failed of election 
to any office. Though lie had conceived and 
launched the new order it was generally realized 
that he was not one to make of it a great success. 
An enthusiast in a new enterprise, he lacked 
steadiness of purpose and had a distaste, for rou- 
tine duties and responsibilities. II is administra- 
tion as national adjutant-gtnun-al was notaldy in- 
efficient. Through these years the Grand Army 
had occupied his thoughts to the detriment of 
evcrytliing else. Ills u.seftdness as a physician 
had become seriously inqiaircd without bringing 
him any substantial return for his sacrifices. 
Impoverished, and broken in luMlth and spirit by 
repealed slights, he moved his family in the win- 
ter of 1870-71 to Rock ('rec‘k where he died, 
leaving a widow, a son, and two daughters. 

Ills last years were ftirther emhitteiHHl hy the 
thouglit that his labors had been fruitless, for at 
that time the (wand Army had alrao.st ceased to 
exist in the section where it had originated. 
Years were to pass before it became the organi- 
zation of his dreams, and he did not live to see 
that day. In 1HB2 his remains were moved from 
the village where he dit‘d to the soldiers' plot in 
Rose Hill (Ymetcry, overlooking the Sangamon 
River at Petersburg, by the Grand Army post of 
that town. A monument, erected to Ids honor in 
Washington, D. (!., was dedicated in xpoc), 

[M. H. Stephenson, Dr, II F, ShThenson, Founder 
of the 6. A, It, A Memoir (1894) ; Proc. . . , Stephen'’ 
son Grand Army Memanai, Sen. Doc. A'57, 61 Conp:,, 
3 Sess. (1911); II. A. Kelly iind VV, L. hurnige, Am, 
Med, Biographies (1920), a sketch by (I II Weaver: 
0 . M. Wilson, The G. A. R. (1905) ; K, B. Beatli, Hist 
of the G. A. H, (1888) ; J. A, M. Passmore, Ancestors 
and Descendants of Andrew Moore ( 1807), vol I ; IB, 
State Jour. (Springfield), Sept, i, iH/i.j J. M. E 

STEPHENSON, ISAAC (June 18, t820"Mar. 
15, 1918), pioneer lumberman, ctnigressman, 
and United States senator, was born in Mauger- 
villc, New Brunswick, son of Isaac Stephenson, 
of Scotch-Trish descent, and Elizabeth (Wat- 
son). Isaac went to Milwaukee at the age of 
sixteen, already competent to cruise for timber 
and to manage gangs of workmen in the woods. 
He worked at odd jobs in eastern Wisconsin, 
made a farm at Janesville, filed claims in the 
Escatiaba country, Michigan, contracted for the 
moving of logs up the lake, and acquired an in- 
terest in steamers on Lake Michigan. He set- 
tled at Marinette, Wis., in 1858 as a member of 
the firm of N. Luclington & Company, and there- 
after he was connected with every operation in 
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the Menomiuoe River valley, llis fortune p^rew 
with each pliase th the iialustry in wood and 
wood luanni’aclure. i le tuiiual out railroad ties, 
prooni handles* pails* aiul other wooden articles 
from his factori(‘s at Iheshtig'o* as well as saw- 
logs and luniher hn* the ('hieago and Milwaukee 
markets. 11ie piaitits from Ins industry were 
turned into hanks, mining companies, and rail- 
roads. 

On Oct. 8, 1871, fort'st tires wiped away his 
factory towti of Reshtipo, ami the way m which 
he met this disaster estahlislu'd his rejmtation as 
the strong man of Ins eomnmnity. Already he 
had held local olVua\ atitl Irul twice been a metu- 
ber of the Wisconslti Assomhly ( i8t»6, i8h8). 
Three times, in 1882, i88.p and 1H86, lie was 
sent to ( ongnsss; hut since his isarly was in the 
minority, he had little ehanee U) shine as a legis- 
lator. lie watehed loeal appropriations and tmik 
ca.rc of privatt* pension IMK, hut Senator 1 ,‘lule- 
tus Sawyer p/.V'. 1 of W’iseotrau was the mure 
striking tignna Stepliemam deelined nmomina- 
tiuii in tH88, ami for a dt‘ead<* devoted himself to 
his large private intm'ests, In iHon he e(»veted 
the seat of John h. IMilehell In the Senate, hut 
was mortified when the reipdar Repuhl lean man- 
ager, guided as Sawver wialuMl, bestowed it 
upon .p>S('ph \A Ouarles. Now, for the first 
time, Steplienson said, he rtvdi/ed “the ])ower 
and devious ways of tlic' ‘maehine’” (AVrn/hr- 
iioHS, post, p, itoi ) . n is feeling that lie had heen 
hdrayetl hnl him to join forees with the, rebel- 
lions halfdireetls am! to fmanre the campaign of 
Robert M, Lahollette p/.r.l for governor in 
i()oo. I 1 ie Milwaukee Fna* (1001) was 

launched witli his money in tlunr behalf, lie 
would havt* lieen [ileased to take his reward when 
Quarles retired in IP05. Imt lail'olhdte himself 
then chose to go to the Senate. When John C. 
Spooner (h/rr.l resigned in tm?^ Stcfihenson 
announced his eamlidaey at oncta and was elect- 
ed with less help fi’iun Stmator f^uhollettc tlian 
he expeetetl. In iPoH, seeking reelection, lie dis- 
bursed more tlian $107,000 in tlie primary cam- 
paign, and before tlie legislature was ready to 
ballot for senator he was nmler fire. The pro- 
gessive assexnates of I^aFollette, with John J. 
Blaine in ttie lead, attacked liis \m of mont7; 
while one of the stalwart leaders, li L. Philipp 
fq,vAf complained that ‘through the agency of 
the primary ttie state of Wisconsin offers its 
rich old men an apportwnlty to huy the senator- 
ship as sort of a floral tribute to themselves*' 
(Wisemtsm State Jmmml, Sept. 12, 190B, p* i). 
Stephenson was neverthideHS elected after a fight 
drawn out from Jan. 27 until Mar. 4, 1909* The 
next legislature sent a resolution to Washington, 
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June 26, 1911, challenging his right to sit; but 
the Senate declined to unseat him, Mar. 27, 1912, 
after a debate in which Elihu Root character- 
ized the case against Stephenson as ^'an extreme 
of fantastical whimsicality’^ {Congressional Rec- 
ord, 62 Cong., 2 Scss., p. 3820). At the close 
of his term he retired to Marinette. When he 
died there he was survived by his widow (a third 
wife), and six of his eight children. 

Jin his autobiography, Recollections of a Long 
Life, (1915), Stephenson defended himself 

against lui adverse^ view of his activities presented in 
iMludlette’s Auiohlog.: A Personal Narrative of Po- 
litical }txjt*cricnces (1913). The materials upon his 
.senatorial contest are in Report of the Senate Members 
of the Joint Senatorial Primary Investigation Commit- 
tee (Madison, rpii), and “Election of Isaac Stephen- 
son : Report of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, tl'. S. Senate," Sen, Doc. 312, 62 Cong., 2 Sess. 
See also, Biot/. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Who's Who in 
America, 1916-17; Wis. Stale Jour. (Madison), Mar. 
15, 1918; Madison Democrat, Mar. 16, 1918.] 

F.L. P. 

STEPHENSON, JOHN (July 4, i8o9~July 
3i» ^893), pioneer street-car builder, was born 
in County Armagh, Ireland, and was the son of 
James and Grace (Stuart) Stephenson, who 
were rt^.spcciively of Ifniglish and of Scotch de- 
.scent. VVhen he was two years old his parents 
emigrated to the United States, settling in New 
York Chty, and there he was educated in the pub- 
lic sdmols and in Wesleyan Seminary. At six- 
teen he became a clerk in a store but in 1828, 
having developed a marked mechanical taste and 
inclination, he apprenticed himself to a coach- 
maker, Andrew Wade, of Broome Street, New 
York. During his apprenticeship of two years 
lie devoted all of his evenings to learning me- 
chanical drawing and tried his hand at the de- 
signing of vehicles. Upon the completion of his 
apprenticeship he found employment as repair- 
man for a liveryman, Abram Brower. A year 
later, in May 1831, he opened his own shop to 
engage in the repair of all kinds of vehicles, and 
in the course of the year designed and built the 
first omnibus made in New York. '"Brower pur- 
chased this and established the city’s first omni- 
bus line, which became so popular that he had 
Stephenson build three additional busses imme- 
diately. In the same year he was employed to 
build a horse-drawn car for the newly organized 
New York & Harlem Railroad to use on its 
Fourth Avenue line. His car was used when 
the railroad was opened on Nov. 26, 1832, and 
thus he gained the honor of designing and build- 
ing the first car for the first street railway in 
the world. The *“]ohn Mason,” as it was called 
in honor of the president of the company, resem- 
bled a great omnibus mounted on four flange 
wheels. So satisfactory was it that in the sue- 
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ceeding three years Stephenson received orders 
for cars not only for this original line but for 
newly established street-car lines in several cities 
in the East. The financial panic of 1837, how- 
ever, was disastrous to him, and he was com- 
pelled to close down his factory. Nevertheless, 
in six years he had paid all his creditors and 
had once more undertaken manufacturing, this 
time of coaches and omnibuses exclusively. He 
continued in this profitably until 1852, when the 
establishment of horse-car lines in many cities 
of the world brought with it a great demand 
for cars. At that time he altered his plant for the 
manufacture of cars and for many years there- 
after was recognized as the chief street-car 
builder of the world. He made horse cars, cable, 
electric, and open cars, his plant in 1891 employ- 
ing five hundred men and producing about twen- 
ty-five cars a week. He directed all of the affairs 
of his company and devised many improvements 
in the design of cars. In addition to his initial 
patent of Apr. 22, 1833, he secured about ten 
others in the course of his life, all on street cats. 
During the Civil War his factory was devoted 
to the construction of gun carriages and pon- 
toons for the government, and ran up a record 
of seventy completed pontoons in seventeen days. 
Stephenson, who was very fond of music, was 
an active member of the New York Sacred Mu- 
sic Society and the Elarmonic Society of New 
York. In 1833 he married Julia A. Tiemann, 
and at the time of his death in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where he had resided since 1865, he was 
survived by two sons and a daughter. 

[Waldemar KaempflFert, A Popular Hist, of Am. Jn- 
mntion (1924) Am. Railroad Jour., Nov. 17, 

dingniccr and Railroad Jour., Sept. 
1893 ; Ihe pngmal Carbuilder/' N. Y. Tribune May 
10, 1891 ; obituaries in N. Y. Tribune and N. Y. times 
1893 ; Patent Office records.] q ^ M— n 
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STERETT, ANDREW (Jan. 27, 1778-Jan. 9, 
1807), naval officer, and son of John and Del)- 
orah (Ridgley) Sterett, was born in Baltimore, 
Md, His paternal grandfather, also named An- 
drew, emigrated from Ireland to America, and 
settled temporarily at Bradford, Mass., but later 
moved to Lancaster, Pa., and eventually, to Bal- 
timore, Md. John Sterett became active in pub- 
lic life, serving as captain of a company ditring 
the Revolution, and later, as a member of the 
Maryland state legislature. He was also a suc- 
cessful shipping merchant, was interested in 
iron-works, and owned a 1646 acre estate, to- 
gether with a considerable number of slaves. 
Deborah (Ridgley) Sterett was a sister of Gen. 
Charles Ridgley, owner of the large country es- 
tate ''Hampton^' near Baltimore. 

Beyond the facts that Andrew was the fourth 


of ten children, that he inherited a considerable 
amount of property from his father, and that at 
an early age he became interested in maritime 
affairs, little seems to be kiunvu about the first 
years of his career, llis emergence from ob- 
scurity really begins witli his entering the navy 
as a lieutenant on JMar. 25, 1798, For a time 
thereafter he served as the executive officer of 
the frigate ConslcIIution, commanded by Thom- 
as Truxtim On lAb. 9, lygi), the Cofi^ 

stcllatioii, after a battle lasting one hour and 
fourteen minuh's, capt tired the lYonch frigate 
insurgente off the island of Nevis, West Indies. 
In this engagement only two Americans were 
killed, and three wotindtHl— one of the former be- 
ing slain by Sterett Inmstdf. “One fellow, he 
said, “I was obliged tonm through the body with 
my sword, and so put an tmd to a coward. You 
mn.st not think this strange, for \vc would put a 
man to tlealh for even looking pale on board this 
ship'^ (lYost, post, p. 130). Jlie Const dlation 
won another signal victory on Feh. 2, t8oo, by 
capturing a powen-ful lYench frigate, La Ven-^ 
gcancc. Sterett was at the lime first lieutenant on 
board the Constellation, and took an active part 
in the action. Later in the year he was given 
command of tlie schooner lintcrprise, and in 
December t8oo captured the IT Amour dc la 
Paine, a vessN of six guns and seventy-two 
men, in the West Indies, 

He performed the nuist brilliant exploit of his 
career soon after the outbreak of war between 
the United States and db*ipoli. He took the En- 
terprise to the Mediterranean in tBot, and on 
Aug. X of that year, while en route to Malta, 
sighted a Tripolitan polacca, the Tripoli The 
latter vessel, finding escape impossible, finally 
resorted to boarding tactics, in which the Tri- 
politans were reputed to excel, but the vSkilful 
maneuvering of the Huterprise kept the enemy 
at a distance and enabhvl the Yankee gunners to 
fire sweeping broaflsides wliich brought the cap- 
tain of the polacca to throw his colors into the 
sea and to surrender his vessel aftt^r tlirce hours 
of fighting (Alltm, post, pp. 95, 96). Because of 
hjs victory Sterett received words of apprecia- 
tion and a sword from Congress, He was also 
promoted to the rank of master commandant, 
and was placed in command of a tirig which was 
under construction at Baltimore. On June 29, 
1805, foon after the contest with Tripoli ended, 
he resigned his commission and entered the mer- 
chant marine (Maryland Historical Magazine ^ 
post, p, 246). One United States destroyer was 
named after Sterett in recognition of his contri- 
bution to the upbuilding of the morale and pres- 
tige of the navy. 
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STERKI, VICTOR (Sept, iKiCt-Jan. 2 $, 
1933)’ plty.'dciatu coiiehnlupist. was burn in 
Solotluirn, Swil/.<n'lan<l, titu suit of Atittni and 
MagxialdUi (Mttlb'D Sterki. His early educa- 
tion was recto vt'tl in a ciiuntry Mditn^l and at tht* 
(Tyninasitnn. After two ><sars in tht' college uf 
Solotlinrti^ he Mtttlied tiuMfieine at the Ihiiversity 
of Bern aiuk later, at tht' University uf Munich* 
A wSeritnis illiuds tluritte, this periuti left its nuirks 
upon him tor life. Haviitp. pas.set! att examina- 
tion at Mttnicli which him the ]>rivilege uf 
pnirtisiie*' incdicima lit* stowed as pulyelitiical 
and clinical assistant in tlu* Imspthh td‘ the Ihu- 
versity ttf Bern, ami in tHp-t went into ftraetke 
for himself. Itt iHyH. at the age uf tltirfy' twtg he 
receivetl the degree uf duetur uf medicine. He 
had been <mgainsi in a earc'fttl .stmiy uf the /^r- 
Insoriii (/helem*nU and his duetur\s disserta- 
tituk /haV/'tir/c aar 3/u;7»/;u/o;/;V dvr OxyirT 
chiium ( 1K7HB hrunpjil favurahle euttmumt from 
leading WK’ihktists t»f tliat time. t)n hVh. 2, 1H75, 
he married Mary Uan/md' lluttwyl, Swit/.erlaml. 
Kmigratit'ig tt» tfie United States in iHHm he .Hct- 
tled in New Philmlelikia, Uhiu, and engaged in 
the practice uf medicine. 

He was always keenly interested in the phe- 
nomena uf nature and in his yuutlifnl days made 
extensive eullectiuns uf the fauna and llura of his 
neighburluHKl His sttidy t»f the PnHtisott in col- 
lege and tmiversity was another expression of 
this iiUfi’CHt, In Anuuaea a new field upemed to 
him, and all the time iliat he nml<l spare from his 
medical practice h<» devotetl tc; it. PnHasoi^, 
mosses, and other grunf;s elainicd some of his at- 
tention, bnt to the esfjeeially the 

smaller hirmH, he wa^ eldiefly attracted, Ihe 
small gastrupuds, especially the PupiiUdit(\ were 
the first he stwlied, and he at <mce Iwgan a sys- 
tematic examinatiuri td the rirft fatma of this 
group living in America, brittgtng to light many 
new species and niees and providing the basis 
for a comprehensive immenclature of the peculiar 
folds and plications hnmd witfiin the aperture 
of these tiny mollnsks, A distinguished authority 
on the land fauna uf the United States says of his 
work: *ln 1888 Dr, Victor Sterki published the 
first of a long series of studies npon American 
Pnpidae, whidi have marked a great advance in 
our knowledge of the groups not alone in the 
increased numlier of spccicH, but jn the more just 
appreciation of their interrelationships^^ (Fro- 
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ccediugs of the Academy of NaHirol Sciences of 
Philadelphia, vol. LII, 1901, p. 582) . Other small 
forms of mollusks, such as the Zonitidae, attract- 
ed his interest, as did also the great group of 
Naiades, or freshwater mussels, and to knowl- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of these he 
made valuable contributions. 

The group of M ollusca to which his name will 
be attached for all time, however, is the Spliaerii- 
dae, small freshwater bivalves. These he began 
to study early in his American residence and 
they principally engaged his attention to the time 
uf his death. He amassed the largest collection 
uf this family ever assembled and studied literal- 
ly lumdreds of tliousands of specimens from all 
])arts of America as well as from other sections 
uf the world. A hundred or more species have 
been added to the American fauna and many yet 
remain to he described. This collection, together 
with other tnollusks acquired during his lifetime, 
has been deposited in the Carnegie Museum at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in which institution he was an 
a.ssi slant (in abscnHa) in the department of in- 
vertebrates from 1909 until his death. Sterki 
was an able writer and more than 150 papers ap- 
peared under his name. Ilis contributions were 
puhli.shed in The Nani Hus, the official organ 
of the conch ologists of America ; the Proceedings 
of the United States National Musmmi at Wash- 
ington ; Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia; Proceedings of the 
Ohio State Academy of Science ; and the Annals 
of the Carnegie Museum, 

One of SterkBs most notable characteristics 
was his willingness to help others, especially be- 
ginners in the .science, and during his residence 
in America he examined thousands of specimens 
sent to him for determination by all classes of 
students— -the adolescent amateur and the dis- 
tinguished professional. He was a man of genial 
and hospitable nature, and always unpretentious 
in his manner. A son and two daughters survived 
him, a third daughter having predeceased her 
father by a few weeks. 

[S. T. Brooks, in The NmiHhs, Apr. 1^33, and m 
Annals of ihe Carnegie Museum, yol. XXII 
with bibliog.; Who*s Who in Amenca, 1918-19 ; iv. X. 
Times, Jan, 97, 1933 *] F.C.B. 

STERLING, GEORGE (Dec. i, 1869-No v. 
17, 1926), lyric poet, was born in Sag Harbor, 
N. Y., the eldest of nine children of George An- 

sel and Mary Parker (Havens) Sterling. He 
was a descendant of William Sterling, an Eng- 
lishman who .settled in Haverhill, Mass., in 1662. 
From the Havens he inherited his splendid phy- 
sique, handsome features (his resemblance to 
Dante was often noted), his sprightly and rest- 
less spirit. His maternal grandfatlier, Wickham 
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Sayre Havens, sailed from the port of Sag Har- 
bor between 1820 and 1840 as captain of a whal- 
ing vessel. His paternal forefathers were men 
of some intellectual attainment, but the line car- 
ried a taint of emotional instability that was 
quite manifest in the elder Sterling, a physician. 
In middle life Sterling's father was converted to 
the Roman Catholic faith. An ardent proselyte, 
he induced his son to enter the second year of 
high school at St. Charles' College, Ellicott City, 
Md. At St. Charles', from which he graduated 
in 1889, Sterling came to know as instructor and 
friend Father John Bannister Tabb Be- 

fore completing his course, howevei", he re- 
nounced the church, and for the rest of his life 
he remained consistently irreverent. His philo- 
sophic views crystallized in the simple convic- 
tion that the total of human happiness is unal- 
terably fixed, varying only in details actually ir- 
relevant, and that the part of wisdom is to choose 
pleasure and avoid pain. After leaving school, 
he went to live in Oakland, Cal., where he was 
employed as private secretary by his uncle, 
Frank C. Havens, a wealthy man of affairs, from 
1890 until 1908. 

In the summer of 1892 he first met Ambrose 
Bierce Promptly proclaiming Bierce his 

master, he submitted to him for criticism and 
correction nearly every poem he wrote from that 
time until Bierce's disappearance at the end of 
1913. The manuscript of one poem indicates that 
of twenty- five suggestions noted by Bierce all 
but two were adopted. Nor was this instance ex- 
ceptional. Association with Bierce was a major 
experience in Sterling's life and undeniably stim- 
ulating. Drawn throughout his life to characters 
stronger than his own, it is doubtful if he would 
ever have attained poetic maturity had it not 
been for Bierce. On Feb. 7, 1896, he married 
Caroline Rand of Oakland, Cal., daughter of 
David H. Rand of New Hampshire. They moved 
in 1908 from Oakland to Carmel, Cal., where 
Sterling became, in Bierce's phrase, ^'the High 
Panjandrum" of the artist colony then assem- 
bling in Carmel. Divorced by his wife on Feb. 
5, 1915, he lived for a time in the East but re- 
turned to California in 1918 when informed of 
her death, a suicide. Between 1903 and 1926 he 
published ten volumes of verse, five separately 
published poems, a blank verse translation of 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal's Everynmn (in col- 
laboration with Richard Ordynski), four dra- 
matic poems, much uncollected magazine prose 
and verse, and Robinson Jeffers, the Man and 
the Artist (1926). A volume of sonnets. Sonnets 
to Craig (1928), was posthumously published. 
His reputation was still local when, in 1907, 
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Bierce induced the Cosmopolitan to publish “A 
Wine of Wizardry." Extravagant praise by 
Bierce and much consequent publicity gave the 
poet and the poem an unenviable notoriety. A 
victim of an aroused “cismontane criticism,” it 
was not until 1923 that he found an eastern pub- 
lisher. 

As much by his personal influence as by his 
poetry. Sterling revived the early literary tradi- 
tions of California, which by 1892 verged on ex- 
tinction. The remarkable range and the iiitiniate 
quality of his acquaintance, coupled with his long 
residence in the West, gave a cultural signifi- 
cance to his career quite apart from his writing. 
Fie was an incurable romanticist and indefati- 
gable Bohemian, and his poetry and character 
came in time to reveal the strain of an insup- 
portable exertion after the elusive phrase, the de- 
lectable experience. The ambitious poems done 
in his grandiose early style will not be remem- 
bered as long as such charming lyrics as 'Au- 
tumn in Carmel,” '‘Willy Pitcher,” “The Last 
Days,” “Beyond the Breakers,” “Spring in Car- 
mel," which carry the unmistakable accent and 
quality of his personal manner, and a few mag- 
nificent sonnets. He left much unpublished man- 
uscript. There has been no collected edition of 
his work, although Selected Foehns (1923) con- 
tains most of his best work. “Saintly, whimsical, 
vagabondish,” Sterling was a person of mani- 
fold contradictions; mild of manner but vehe- 
ment of expression ; riotously witty but momen- 
tarily morose and penitent ; prodigal but capable 
of a painstaking practicality. A passion for ac- 
tion and an unbridled generosity were perhaps 
the only traits of his nature that were wholly 
free from contradiction. On Nov. 17, 1926, he 
committed suicide in his rooms at the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco. 

[The date of death is from the Dept, of Pub. Health, 
San Francisco. There is no biog. of Sterling. See A. 
M. SterlinjQ^, The Sterling Geneat. (1909), vol. II ; Up- 
ton Sinclair, in Sonnets to Craig (1928) and Bookman, 
Sept. 1927 ; Mary Austin, in Am. Mercury, May 1927 ; 
Overland Monthly, Nov., Dec. 1926 ; San Francisco 
Review, Nov., Dec. 1926 ; H. S. R., in Authors Today 
and Yesterday (1933), ed. by S. J. Kunitz; San Fran^ 
cisco Water, July 1928, a pamphlet edited^ by E. F. 
O’Day, Spring Valley Water Company ; Cecil Johnson, 
A Bibliog. of the Writings of George Sterling (i^i) ; 
obituaries in San Francisco Chronicle and San Franr 
cisco Examiner, Nov. 18, 1926. See also the character 
of Russ Brissenden in Jack London’s Martin Eden 
(copr. 1008) and, particularly, The Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce (1921), eel. by Bertha C. Pope, with a memoir 
by Sterling. There are colls, of Sterlini^’s letters in the 
possession of the author, Mrs. Madeleine Diamond of 
Los Angeles (Sterling’s sister), James Hart of San 
Francisco, James Flopper of Carmel, and others.] 

C. McW. 

STERLING, JAMES (i7oi?-Nov. lo. 1763), 
Anglican clergyman, author, and colonial cus- 
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toms offiriiil. wa:- bni'ti at I Kiti!.rs (’inm- 

tv Irdanii. the' "'n "t Jatn-'. St.'iliu};, a half-pay 
captain i>f the llriti-.h aiiiiy. Ih- \va. );ra<lnat<'<l 
(H.A.) trnm Tiinily < 'ollrKc, Ihihlin, in lyjo, 
ami nuich Iain', in tp.t.h pt.M'n-.iml In tlm M.A. 
(IcKm- ill 'hat in'.lilnliaii, 1 its lit-'iary I'umT Iv- 
nm with the inihlii-.itiiiii iu hnniinii in ip.tJ nf 
the A’lVw/ <»/•''. a play with whirli thr' a^iitlwr 
claimnl he "ltf:.t aw.ilM the tit . It Mtf-e tnlVaK- 
eiiy." 'Hu' /’anil)./.' i ir.U'i h.al a :h.>t'l nin at 
(Imidinati's h'iehl -.hin imillin thi'.iaa the earlier 
play .snli'ieeil tu IninK limi the latne he Mmi-Jil aa 
(Iramati-.l. He "a-- ift lume tnrtnuaie a'nt lyric 
poet with his tian .l.iti>aj tmiu Mti'.,icii'., Tlu' 

I If. nj lU'to iuul I I ty/K). ami the 

IWliatl IVotks e/ /ae A'c.-, J.xwk SI, 

(iyt.|). tl.ice teinain. at the politii'al writ- 
int'iie i<; reputed tn h.tve daue Inr the Oppir.ilintl 
m'lhe'.r yeat ;., tnile . . it he leum! in the favnr 
with whiih certain pinpie ah. i>t his were met hy 
eiiiment niemhef, n) tlse paitv alter thev had 
enitie intn flhce, Mm.iiI he entered Iltdy 
Ordersiaml hec.imr a ies;imenial chaplain, ;ntd it 
was prnh.thly im.l l-einie this time Ih.it he hist 
hia first wile, whii had hern a pnpiilar ;ind ae- 

etimplished Hnhlin acitess. ^ 

A few years aim mdin.itinn his .itlentiuli was 
tni'iiedtiwat'd set vice in the enhinies hy !iis"ticar 
relatiiiii,” Hnlint Anchmnty, d. ly-in lipi'.!- I'> 
' 7.17 I'l* h'*'^ Kinp’s Hiiuiify hn’ Maryland, 
where he held sttceessively the recti n'ships nf 
All llidhisv;. 1 ‘itiish. Anne Arnndel Cnunty. nf 
St. Ann'.s. .Aiina|ii>hs. am! «il St. Hattls, Kent 
Cnunty. Imhicled tn the l.i .t nt these nil Atitf. Jji, 
I7.}ii, lie reni.iined it-- rectnr until his death in 
lyti^t. He was mit emimit. hnwevei. with the 
limi'teil duties and a-.piiatinus nf a parish priest. 
He held a eimvictinn that the future Kveatiiess 
tif llritain wset wtapped up iu 'he develnpineut nf 
her Anierican enliiiiies, and he jjave expren.sinn 
to his imiieri.distic dream iu a linnr pnem nf ihnn 
liner, with the incnuprunii.'i title, /In I'l'iniU’ la the 
Him. Arthur l>„blix, which, wriliett in Mary' 
Ititul in 174H. was pulilished fur him in Hntidon 
.and Hnlilin in t7,V. wlten he visited HiiKlnttd. 
He pniilished in 1755. in Aumtiinlis and in U>n- 
dnii, an Asseinhly aerumn, entitled in its Ssnjt- 
lish tdilinn, Xrtil tufuimi the liurntuv of our 
Country Ptilhetiralt y HerimmemM, a viKurons 
and well-infnroied pieee nf prnpaKaiida directed 
against the {’'reneli agj'restiitm in America, Be- 
fore returning to America in I7S2. Iw Attained 
appnintnwnt as ndleetor nf ciistoins at Chester, 
a customs district created hy the treasury wpnn 
his unsupjKirted recoiniuendation that it WM 
needed for the protection and develqiment of the 
"Maryland Trade.” This need was denied and 
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his tippointmcnt opposed hy Governor Sharpe, 
(he M.'trylaiid custtmi.s ollioials, .'uul a .strong 
p.i'imp Ilf I,imdnn mcrclitinls trading with Mary- 
land. hut dcsiiite their continuous (ippositinn hi.s 
itillm-nce at the treasury remained strong enough 
to kee]i liiin iu oHice a.s long tis he lived. Ilis 
literary cl'forl.s .seem to htive. come to an cud with 
tile pnliliealiuii of a group of poems, not all clear- 
ly ideiiliru'd, in the Anuriam Miujazinc, estab- 
lished in 1757 hy Williiuu Smith, 1727-1803 , 
I i/.f. !• t hi Sept. 10, I /.t.l, he was married to Rc- 
hecca iHyusou) Holt, the widow of a fellow 
elergyinaii; their daughter, Rebecca, became the. 
wife of William tarmiehael [</.?'. j. After his 
i.eeuml wife's de.'ith Iu- was married, on Sept. 7, 
17.10. to M.'iry Smith. Hoth of these wives were 
women of imiperty ;uid position. The poetical 
epitaph ami llie etdogy of Sterling pnhli.shed in 
tile Mtiiyhml Cazcitc (Annapolis) tor Nov. 17, 
17(13. imlicate. tliid he had gtiined the affection 
Ilf his neighhiir.s in the s.'imc degree that he luid 
impressed them with hi.s varied tind exceptional 
ahilities. 

11„ l\ Wrutli, "James StcrlniK,” Am. Antiamrian 
.Vac. I’m\, .•\)ir, lu.ii, with eilalitius tn simrees in Mil. 
.mil ill iMiidamli Nut. lliui/,; Arrhiviv of Mi., 
viil-.. VI tiafS), pp, S, (>?, IX (iKi)'(i), XI.Vl (lono): 
t;, IJ, Itui'leliJH’ll and 'r. U. .Snilleir, Alumni IHiblinr 
liii.i.i): Md. emit/, mt/.\ t.C.W. 

STERLING, JOHN WHALEN (July 17, 
p, 18185), educator, was born in 
ttl.'ick walnut, Wyoming County, Pa., a de.scend- 
!tnt of Williiim Sterling who settled in Ihiver- 
hill, Mass., in I'lha. He was one of twenty chil- 
dren of Haniel Sterling, limilierman and gov- 
eniuient contractor, liy the host two of lliree 
wivc.s, his mother being the third wife, Rachel 
(llriHiks) Sterling. ICdueated in the public 
school of hi.s town and the academies of Hamil- 
ton jiiid Homer, N. Y., he read law for two years 
in Wilkc,s-Harre, I’a., after which he entered the 
wiphmmirt: year of the. College of New Jersey 
(later Frincetoii) and graduated there with hon- 
ors in 1840. Hnring the following year he ■was 
priiieiptd of Wilkes-Barre Academy. Tn 1841 he 
entered the I’rinccUm Theological Seminary and 
during his three yeans there officiated as tutor 
in the College of New Jersey. He spent about a 
year .as Prtsdiyterian missionary in the Penn- 
sylvania county in which he wa.s liorn, taught in 
Carroll College, newly established under Pres- 
byterian auspices at Waukesha, Wis,, in 1846, 
and in 1847 opened a private school in Wau- 
kaha. Early in 1849 he became professor of 
tnatheniatic.s, natural philosophy, and astronomy 
at the University of Wisconsin, and principal of 
the preparatory department. For about two years 
thereafter he and his preparatory school pupils, 
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with the chancellor, formed the faculty and stu- 
dent body of the infant university. 

After the resignation of the first clianecllor, 
John Hiram Lathnip |, which ttuik effect in 
January 1859, internal administratitni of the 
university till the installation in July 1859 of 
the new chancellor, Henry Barnard [q.r,], was 
largely in the hands of vSterling, whom the re- 
gents made acting chancellor. Because of Bar- 
nard^s ill health and frequent absence he con- 
timied to take much of the admiuislnitive respon- 
sihility until i860, when Jiarnard’s chancellor- 
ship came to an end, and during the next seven 
years, when the university w<'is without a (dian- 
cellor, he was the chief administrative oOlcer, 
dean till 1865 and thereafter vice»chaueeIlor. In 
the reorganization of the faculty under Paul An- 
.s(!l Chadhonrne I'q.rc | in 18(17, 
three retained from the old professional group, his 
title being professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy. After Chadhournc resigned in 1870, 
the routine of administration was again placed 
in his capable hands, where it remained till the 
appointment of a new president a year later, ''Bhe 
regents had conferred on him in iH(h) tlu‘ oHici* 
and title of vice-president, which he field to the 
time of his death. In 1874 he became professor 
of mathematics; in 1883 professor emeritus. 
When his health weakened in 1874 under hi.s 
double load of administration and teaching, he 
was given a six months' leave of absence, three 
months of which he spent in h'urope. On Sept. 
3, 1851, he had married Harriet Dean, daughter 
of Eliot Byrani Dean of Raynham, Mass, ffe 
died ill Madison, survived by his wife and three 
of their eight cliildrem Characteristic of Inm 
were deep piety, unfailing kindliness, high stand- 
ards of scholarship, great energy, and steadfast 
faith that, as he declared in a commencement ad- 
dress, his university would some day lie “tlie 
chief pride of the state and its glory abroad/' 
Because of this faith of his, which lirought in- 
spiration to other.s, and tlu‘ thirty-six years of 
devoted service he rendered, he is reganled as 
the chief builder and the guiding spirit of the 
university in its early years. Tn 1921 the name 
Sterling Hall was bestowed by the regents of the 
university on a new hnilding dedicated to the 
interestwS of physics and economics. 

[A. M. Sterling, Th^ SkrHnff Gmml (xooo), vn!. L 
with portrait ; R. G. Thwaites, The Unm of Wu. 
(1900) : Wis* State Jour., Mar. o, n, 14. iBSs ; Univ. 
Press, Mar. 14,^ 1885 ; AUmni Mag., June«July 
1Q04; information from Sterling's daughter, Susan 
Adelaide Sterling. 1 W. J, C. 

STERLING, JOHN WILLIAM (May is, 
1844-JuIy S, 1918), lawyer, philanthropist, was 
born at Stratford, Cemn., the son of John Wil- 
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liam aiul (‘atharine I'tmilinson ( Plant) Sterling, 
His father was a eaptaiii, Imt retired from 
that calling before he wa,-. {urty years old. He 
wa.s a ile.scendant <u Whlliam Sterling who came 
to Ainmaca Indore iftfio, settling* in Haverhill 
Mass., and latcT moving tt^ Lyme, (Vmu, Having 
prcparei! Ibr eollege at Stratford Aradcany, John 
cntereil Vale in the fall (d* nSf^o. After gradua- 
tion with the class td' i8(»|, he remained at col- 
lege for a year, nsidiip: nndiu* tlie guidance of 
Htuih Porter eliietly in the' fa'ids of gen- 

eral literature and history. In t Uirdier 1865 he 
went til New )'ork to enter tlie tVlmnhia l^aw 
School, then ditc'i-tc'd !»y l‘heotlt»re W, Dwight 
(</,<♦.]. He was diosen vali'«lti*toriau of his class 
(18(17) was engar.ed as a vU*tk (at lirst 

without pay) in the olhee of David Dudley IneUl 
1, wiioat that time prohaldv hat! the largest 
law practiet* in Rrw York. Wdlhin eighteen 
montlis Sterling wa:. a«!nntled tin* new firm 
td’ hhehl Shearm.in as iunior partner. 

All his life a man \vht» liafed and dreaded pub- 
licity, Sterling figured in sensational news that 
could not be kept out td' tin* tlaily Iieadhnes, for 
his linn, as ctnuisel for jay ianthl am! James 
Idsk 1 in their control of die Krie Rail- 

way, was active for years in hai-i! fought litiga- 
tion. Sterling htnn.elf idd.nneti fiom jitstice 
Barnard (later inipeaelunl ) the mysterious order 
putting the Albany S* SuMfuehanna Railroad 
into a receivership. At’trn* the famous *' Black 
Friday'* in Wall Street (Sept. 24, i86()), nearly 
a humlred .suits were hegun against CJould and 
M,nk as a result t»f tlieir attempt to corner gold* 
A great part of the olfim* drndgiwy in each case 
fell to tlie lot of the junior eoiinsel. Sterling had 
not wislied to tie an “otiiee lawym'A merely, Imt 
tile higie of events made him that and the time 
came when lie was fully reetmeih'd in such an 
outcome; for tlie ativanm* of "hig InmincHs’' de- 
manded the kind of srrviee ilial he was ef|uippet! 
to give-^al the ofliee desk rather than at tlie 
counsel talikf in court* 

Ah early an 1873 the firm tlissolved co-partner- 
ship, TfiomaH Ck Shearman and Sterling 
setting up an ofliee of their own. Their first im- 
portant case was tlie defense of Henry Ward 
Beecher IV/*r.| in tin* suit hrouglii by Tlieoclort* 
Tilton, For this work, eonliiming for a year and 
a half, no compensation was rtTeiveci Sterling^ 
knowledge of business praetici*, not less tliaii his 
mastery of the law, made liis advice priceless to 
an increasing iiimihrr erf impiirtant clients* The 
National City Bank and Standard Oil groups, 
witli many railroad cor|Kimtimis, availed them- 
gelves of his romiHeL At: Sheariiiai/s death in 
1900 the firm name was retained, with Sterling 
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as sctiitir partner, <alu'rs havini^’ from time to 
time been admitti'd to nainbership. liis ft‘es in 
the org’atn/.atton of eonilntuvs and merj^ers, as 
well as in the settlemont estates, were very 
large, and the ino!u*y so reetnved was profitably 
invested. He toiled early and late, snbj<‘eting 
himself to a routine tliat for most men would 
have been painful. lU* had never marrit'd and 
only «)ne or two of his friends knew that he had 
a defntiti^ objective in amassing a fortune. When 
he was ahmit sixty years of age lu' said to at least 
one of those in Ids confubmee that he had from 
the first eherislusl the amliili^m of making money 
which after his tk'ath shouhl mirich \hale Uni- 
versity. In hinting at the st/.e of this prospective 
addition to Vale’s resonrees he used the word 
“fabnlons.’’ 

The only philanthropy in which lu^ was known 
daring Ids lifetime to he interesteil was the 
Miriam Osborn Mtnuorial Home for old ladies 
at Harrison, N. V., estahlislusl by a fri<nid of 
whose will he was executor. This also contrib- 
uted to Yale indifc'ctly, since tracts of land in 
Westchester (kiunly, N. Y., and in Oonnccticnt, 
that he aeqninsl while lu* was htdlding the Os- 
born Honus wma* deedtsl by 1dm to the Univer- 
sity. While salmon fishing, as had long htani his 
custom, at Lorel Mount Stt*plaafs hnlge, Orand 
Metis, Qne., he died sntldenly from a heart 
attack. His will left his residuary estate to Yale 
University, under the direction of a board of 
trustees. Frovisirai was made for tlte ereetimi of 
buildings and the founding of profe.ssorsldps, fel- 
low.ships, and seholarships, Ynh has received 
from the tnistees fuiuls for tlu' erection of the 
Sterling Memorial I/ihrary ami otlu*r Imildings, 
inclnding a eluuuistry laboratory, a hall of medi- 
cine, law buildings, dormitories (Trnmlntll Col- 
lege), a hall of graduate* studies, the Divinity 
School (fuadrangle, and a tower for llu* Sheffield 
Scientific School. The funds for Innldings and 
maintenance and for c*ndowments total many mil- 
lions. Tins single hen<*faction (louhled Yale^s re- 
sources. 

fA. M. Stfflirii?, The Sterling Genealogy (a vob., 
iocq) ; Samuel Orcutt, A Hui, §f the Old Town of 
Slrkftml and the City of BruhnTort, Cmm, (iB 86 ). 
vak If: ITkCs fCha tn America, N, F. 

Times f July 7, 1918; J. A. C»arver, John Witliafn Ster- 
ling ... a Bim/. Sketch j A. t\ Stokes, unpub- 

lished reminiHeenefS : A, R, Burr, The PortraU of a 
Banker: Stiilmm, iHso-tQid > J* 

Winkler, The First Billion: The Stillnmns and the 
Satimal CUy Bmk (1^34)* PP* 9 *"“95 ? R* A. Vander- 
lip in Sat, ihm* Brnt, jam 5 , * 9 . 15 ! Yafc C/mV. OHt 
Record , , . 19x9 (i^ao) ; Amnsses at the padkatu>n 
of Staling Memorial Library at Yak Vniv, (193*) » 
Charges of the Bar Asso, of ff, F. Against Georgs <?- 
Barnard and Alhm Cardom, Justices of the Supremo 
Court: Testimony befofi Jmaidary Com, of Assembly 
(i87i»)> pp. W.B.S. 


STERN, JOSEPH WILLIAM (Jan. ir, 
iS/O-Mar. 31, 1934), song-writer, music pub- 
lislicr, was liorn in New York City, the son of 
Charles and Theresa (Katz) Stem. His parents 
had both been born in Germany, his father in 
Cologne and his mother in Frankfort. After he 
had completed his elementary education Stern 
was put to work as a traveling salesman in his 
father’s neckwear business (C. Stern & Mayer) ; 
his chief interest, however, was not in the sell- 
ing of neckties hut in music, which absoi'bcd him. 
vSiuce. he had a gift for composing tunes, he de- 
cided to start a music-publishing business in 
partnership with a friend, Edward B. Marks. To 
Stern and Marks publishing songs meant writ- 
ing them as well, and so together they produced 
their first song, ^‘The Little Lost Child/' with 
words by Marks and music by Stern. With this 
their sole product they opened oiTiccs as Joseph 
W. Stern ^ Comiiany at 304 East Fourteenth St. 
in 1894. Furtly liecausc it was one of the senti- 
mental narrative songs then in great vogue, and 
partly liecause Stern and Marks displayed great 
enterprise in promoting it, “The Little Lost 
ChiUr’ proved a tremendous success. It was one 
of the first songs to be sung with illustrated 
“song slides," which the authors themselves or- 
dered made. The slides were used with stercop- 
ticons in hundreds of auditoriums, music halls, 
and theatres, and Stern and Marks became vir- 
tual pioneers in the art of “song plugging." 
Weekly they visited the principal resorts where 
music was performed, to persuade singers, pian- 
ists, and orchCwStra leaders to include Stern songs 
in their repertoires. In 1896 they wrote “My 
Mother Was a Lady, or, If Jack Were Only 
Hero,” a rather maudlin effort as successful as 
their first, suggested by an incident that oc- 
curred in a German restaurant when a waitress 
spoke indignantly in the words of the title to a 
patron who annoyed her by his attentions. 

By ascertaining popular trends and observing 
public demand they secured from other writers 
compositions that achieved wide circulation, and 
they soon stood among the leading publishers of 
current successes. For many years Stern went 
abroad annually, bringing hack with him the 
American rights to such foreign songs as the 
English popular song, “Elsie from Chelsea," 
which they published in 1896, Paul Lincke’s 
“Glow Worm," and “The Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers," which was published in 1911 but did 
not achieve popularity until it was used in the 
Chame-Souris in 1922. Among the American 
popular songs issued by the firm were “A Hot 
Time in the Old Town" (later called “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”), 
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''Sweet Rosie O'Grady/' '‘Under the Bamboo 
Tree/’ "Everybody Works Ihit batluT/’ and 
many others, Wlien the craze for dancini»’ swept 
America in the years just before the World War, 
Stern and Marks were quick to put tlieir firm 
in the lead as publishers of dance music for the 
latest steps. In 1920 Stern retired from the btisi- 
ness and devoted himself la,ri>'('ly to raisin, i*' prize 
flowers at his home in ih'fqiit waters, Lon,iif Isl- 
and. A few weeks before his death, which oc- 
curred at Brightwatt:rs, he had dtauded to re- 
enter the soi\q* publishiti^^ business, I le was sur- 
vived by his wife, Leona Lewis, a singer, whom 
he had married in i8()9. 

[E. B. Marks, They All Sitiw^ (tf),^) : Isaac (loUL 
berg, Tin I*an Alley (1030); SiRtaund Spactii, IHeml 
Tim and Weep ; ehituan(‘s in Tariety ainl N, P. 

Herald Tribune, Apr. 3, and A/. IP Timex, Apr. i, 3, 
1934; informiitinn from Stern’s widow,] J.T, TL 

STERNBERG, CONSTANTIN IVANO- 
VICH, Edier von (July 9, i852-M,an 31, 
pianist, composer, teaclu'r, was lunm in St, Pe- 
tershtirg (later l^eningrad), Russia* After the 
death of his fatlier, Ivan von Sli^rnberg, when 
Constantin was three, and the remarriage of his 
mother, he was reared by bis graiulmother and a 
French goverxie.ss in somewhat pampered fash- 
ion. At vSix he spoke four languages atid was he- 
giiming the study of music. After a few y<mrs 
in the St. Peterslnirg Lutheran School, which 
he left at eleven, and a year at school in Weimar, 
Germany, he was taken to L<di)zig in 1865 upon 
the recommendation of Franz IPiszt to become a 
pupil of Ignaz Moscheles, Coccius, and Ernst 
Friedrich Ricliter at tlie conservatciry. In tH 66, 
the cholera epidemic having sent the family to 
Dresden, he studied piano with Iwiedrich Wieck, 
father-in-law of Robert Sclnirnann, who reftts<Kl 
all payment for lessons, lipon returning to Leip- 
zig, he directed an orchestra of forty arul a cho- 
rus of twenty-four in Martha, Strmlella, and Fm 
Diavolo, althoitgh he was not yet fifteen ytjars 
old. His duties as conductor took him to Berlin, 
where in 1872 lie formed a friendship with Mor- 
itz Moszkowski and, through Mo.szkowski, with 
ThccKlor Kullak. Under Kttllak, who invited him 
to become his pttpil and practically stipported 
him for two year.s, he modernized his piano 
method and overcame the re.strictions imposed 
by the more pedantic style of Moscheles. In 
February 1875 be made his delmt a,s a pianist in 
Berlin, and won the admiration and friendship 
of Anton Rubinstein. In the .same year he was 
appointed court pianist at Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and head of the Academy Music 
School. At various times he acted as choma- 
master at the Stadt-Theater in Berlin, as sum- 
mer conductor at Wurzburg and Kissingen, and 
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as conductor at the court opora in Ncustrelilz. 
In addition he found time for a nunilier of les- 
stms witli Lio/t. in 1877 he was engaged 

hir a lour as jiianist \vith Madanu' 1 )esiree Artot 
a ct'lebrateii sintp’r, aiul speiU tin' season id* iR;;- 
78 in concerts witli her in Europe, Russia, Si- 
lieria, Asia Minor, and E.'.pvpt, A performance 
he gave im Mar. 22, i88o, before^ Kaism- Wil- 
helm L led to eiigattemeut ; at embassii’s and pal- 
aces of tli(‘ ari! 4 ncia<\v. and to a tour of more 
than one htnidrt'd concerts in the United States, 
i880'“8r. flis first t<mr was. followed by further 
engagements in sueeessive years, some of tlumi 
niKlertaken in eoniunetinu with August Wil- 
helmj, die violinii.t, and ihhers widi .Minnie 
Hank, the .sing.er. IL' was married in the year 
following his first Ainerlean vi;;it, and in uS86 
settled in Atlanta, (ft., and becanu* an Auunaean 
citizen. In iKqo, iiitn'iiig to Ululadelfilna, Pa,, 
he establislu'd the- Sfernlnu’g Sehool of Music, 
which he coiulueled niilil Ins dtsith. lie iliisl in 
Philadelpina, survived by Ids wife, dyl. 

I hat! a posiiimi of Importanet* in tlu' musical 
life of America, prineipally as a teacher, al- 
though he was prominent alsom.a emujurser and 
pianist. I iis diMinguisht'd pupils ineluded Olga 
Samaroff, Robert Annliruster, tlustave Becker, 
Robert Braun, and tiu* imHleniistic composer, 
George Antheil, If is eomposiiioiis hudtide a 
“Httm(,u*esqiH%” five **Uoncert“ Ftmlesf' an 
prompttif' “(‘aprice llippitpie," “Niiit Arabef' 
"En iiohcineU and titree '’Preludesf* all for pi- 
ano; .six triii.s for piano, violin, and viobnirello; 
and many cboral works atid smigs. Some of his 
music was played in (amcerl hy Jo'.rf Hofmann, 
IxHipoId (lodowsky, haiinie Bloiunfield Zeisler, 
and other pianisls, llis writing's include lithics 
and /nvF/c/hwo/ l^ianaATnyiiui C copyright 1917) 
ami Tern 1*0 hTtbaia and Other Hymyx (copy- 
right 1920). He wrote many articles for musical 
magazhic.s; three autobiographical artide.s, "Idle 
Making of a Musician as Sliovvn la tin* Reinini.H- 
cences of ('"Mmsiantin voii Steriiliergf* appeared 
in the Mtmnaa, Pleceinber ami January 
and Feliniary 1914. 

Priie tnoHl emunlfU* aeoitiiU of vt*« Strriiherg‘s life 
and career is given in hh artieloi in the Muxieian in 
iggyiuid 1914. See alno (travAx IHel. e/ htuxk md 
Mmieians: Am, Supf*, ( igjoi ; i hiker’s llioa. Pui. u{ 
Card rditnm, mi 9), nh by Alfred 'Reiiiy; 
W. R. Murphy, in MiwsViiLdweriVn, Apr. s* 0124; obit- 
uiiry in Pm, fMlger (Bhila.), Apr, 1, 1924,! 

J.T.IL 

STERNBERG, GEORGE MILLER (June 
8 , iH3H«Nav. 3, 1915), iKicteriologist, epidemt- 
olc^ist, anti siirgeon-general of the llriitecl States 
iirmy, was born at Hart wick Ktuninary, Otsego 
County, N. Y,, wliere he .^pent most of bis child- 
hood. His father, Levi Sternberg, a Lutheran 
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clergyman who later In'came principal of Hart- 
wick Seminary, was cIcNCciultHl t‘n>m a (lennan 
family from the Halatinale, which hatl S(‘ttle<l hi 
the Schoharie' valley in tlu* (’aiiy years of the 
eighteenth ce'iitnry. His mother, Margaret Lev- 
ering’ (IMilhaH Ste*rnh('rg\ was the ilanghtea* of 
(lc(*rge' B. IMiller, alst> a Imtiu'ran clergyman 
aiul professor of theology at the seminary, a 
Lutheran srlauL 11u' ehh'st of a large family, 
iie'orge was early compelhal tt^ lightc'ii his fa- 
ther's Imnlen l»y gainfnl work. His studies at 
Hartwiek Seminary W(n*e interrupted hy a year 
of employfuent in a. hot)k!4ore in ( 'oop(»rst(wvn 
and hy thrtH' years of teaching in rural selmols. 
l)nriug’ his la'4 years at Hartwiek he taught 
nuithematies, chemistry, and natural philosophy, 
and vted his leisure lionrs to the study of 
anatonty and phvsit^ogy under I )r. I loraee Lath- 
re »p of ( oeepet sfown. After met lira! etmrses first 
in Bnffalt} ant! tluai at tlu' Lolh'ge of I ’hysieians 
anti Snrga'oiri tlatti* part ttf (\>hmihiu Univer- 
sity), where* he* reii'ived the* ilt*i'rt*e of M.l). in 
llu* spring; of nStHi, he* st‘tth‘tl ftg practice in Kliz- 
aheth, N. J., and rtinaintnl tht*re until the ont- 
hre'ak etf the* < 'ivil War. I h* was appointtal as- 
sistant surges til, Unitenl States Army, on May 
gH, iHtn, ami t»n July itf tlu* same* yt*a.r he, was 
capturetl at Bull Hun while* st*rving vvitli Hen. 
Heorge Syke*/s elivision in tlu* Army t>f the Bo- 
tomac, Issraplng, lu* jttimal Ins command in 
front of Washlngtmn ant! later participated in 
the* liatth'S of Haine's's Mill and Malvern Hill 
( I Vninsnlar campaign ). I It* contracted typhoid 
fever at Handstnfs Landing and was s<‘nt north 
on a g'ovenmu'Ut tram^port. The remaider e^f his 
(Avil War se‘rvice* he remh*retl mainl v in luilitary 
hospitals at Bmlsnumth <h’ove, H, h, and at 
Cleveland, Hhio. He rt*eeived brevet commis- 
siouH of captain and major for faitlifnl and mer- 
iteirions se*rvice dnriiit( tlu* war. From the close 
of the Civil War until tHyp he served at various 
army posts, first in KmisaH, tlien on the Atlantic 
sealujanl, ami latt*r in ttie Pacific northwest, Tn 
lu* tetok part in several e%pt*ditions 
against liostile C’tieyennes along tlie upper Ar- 
kansas River in Indian IVrritory aiul western 
Kansas, During his service at Hurt Barrancas, 
Ida,, ifiya-yS# whidi was marked hy frequent 
contact with yellow^ fever, he noted the eihcacy 
of moving inliahltaiits out of an infected environ- 
ment and successfully apidied tlie method to the 
Barrancas garrison. About this time he pub- 
lisliecl two articles in the New Orleans Medical 
mid vV'wrr/iail Jmmtd (“An Inquiry into the 
Modus Opcrancli of the Ytdlow Fever Ikfmon/' 
July 187s, and “A Study of the Natural History 
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of Yellow Fever,” March 1877) ‘which gave him 
a (lehnile status as an authority upon yellow 
fever. H,e was stricken with the disease himself 
in the smnmer of 1875, and recovered only after 
a critical illness and a long c,onvalevScence. Later, 
while serving at h'ort Walla AWalla, Wash., lie 
participated in the Nez Perces campaign of 1877. 
fn these clays he was utilizing the time not taken 
up hy his military duties in tlie studies and ex- 
perinu'uts which were the foundation for his 
later work, lie perfected an anenomeler and in 
1870 patented an automatic heat regulator which 
has had wide irsc. 

In A|>ril i:87t) he was ordered to Washington, 
n. C„ and detailed for duty with the Havana 
Nh'llfuv I'ever Commission, his medical asso- 
ciates being Dr. Stanford Chaille of New Or- 
U‘ans and Dr. Juan Guitoras of Hawaiia. 

In the distrihnlion of work, Sternlierg was given 
the problems relating to the nature and natural 
history of the cause of the disease, which in- 
volved nncrt>scopic<al examination of hlood and 
tissiu's of yellow fever patients. In these inves- 
tigations he was one of the first to employ the 
newly discovered iirocess of photomicrography, 
and lu* devt'lo[)ed high efficicaicy in its use. Dur- 
ing three months which he jiasscd in Havana he 
was inliniately associated with Dr. Carlos Juan 
Mtilay |h/.cc'l, the. proponent of the theory of 
transmission of yellow fever by the mosquito. 
At the end of its ycarks work, however, the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that the solution 
of the cause of the disease must wait upon fur- 
ther progress in the new science of bacteriology. 
St(*nibc*rg was next sent to New Orleans to in- 
vestigate the conflicting discoveries of the Plas- 
nwdittm nutlarkie by Alphonse Laveran and of 
the Hacillns vwhriac by Arnold Carl Klehs and 
Corrado I'ommasi-Crudeli. His report, made in 
t8Bt, stated that the so-called Bacillus malariac 
had no part in the causation of malaria. In this 
same year, simultaneously with Louis Pasteur, 
he announced his discovery of the pneumococcus, 
ttow recognized as the pathogenic agent in pneu- 
monia, though it remained for Karl Frankel to 
show its relationship to the disease. In the United 
States bo was the first to demonstrate the plas- 
tnodiitm of malaria (1885) and the bacilli of tu- 
berculosis and typhoid fever (1886). His interest 
in bacteriology naturally led to an interest in dis- 
infection, and with him and Koch scientific disin- 
fection had its beginning. In 1878, using putre- 
factive bacteria, he had begun to experiment on 
disinfectants. He continued his experiments in 
Washington and in the laboratories of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore under the aus- 
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pices of the American Public licalth Associa- 
tion. Plis essay, Disliifcctioii and Indkddital 
Prophylaxis againsi Infcctunis Diseases (1886), 
received the Lonib prize and \vas translated into 
several foreign langiiag-cs. During^ the Hamburg- 
cholera epidemic of 1892 he was attached to the 
New York quarantine station as consultant upon 
disinfection as applied to ships and quarantine 
stations, Thoug-h the disease reached American 
shores, no case developed within the country. 

In the meantime he was ascending in military 
grade. He was made captain in 1866, major in 
187s, lieutenant-colonel in 1891, and on May 30, 
3 r^ 93 > surgeon-g-eneral of the army with the rank 
of Indgadicr-gcnerah His nine years^ tenure of 
that office was marked by the establishment of 
the Army Medical School in 1893, the organiza- 
tion of tile army nurse corps and the dental 
corps, the creation of the tuberculosis hospital 
at Fort Ba3'‘ard and of immy general hospitals 
dining the Spanish-American War, His own 
early difficulties in acquiring the knowledge for 
which he thirsted led to a lilieral-miiufcd policy 
in the establishment of laboratories in the larger 
military hospitals where medical officers could 
engage in scientific research. Tn 1898, led by 
similar motives, he established the Typhoid 
Fever Board made up of Majors Walter Reed, 
Victor Clarence Vaughan and lulward 

0 . Shakespeare, which introduced new points of 
view for the prevention of this disease, and in 
X900 he established the Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion, headed by Reed, which fixed the transmis- 
sion of yellow fever upon a particular species of 
mc>.s(iuito, After his retirement from active duty 
in the army in 1902, he devoted his later years 
to social welfare activities in Washington, par- 
ticularly to the sanitary improvement of hal)ita- 
tions and to care of the tulierculous. He died at 
his liomc in Washington. His monument in Ar- 
lington Cemetery bears the inscription : '‘Pioneer 
American Bacteriologist, distinguished by his 
studies of the causation and prevention of infec- 
tious diseases, by his discovery of the micro- 
organism causing pneumonia, and scientific in- 
vestigation of yellow fever, which paved the way 
for the experimental demonstration of the mode 
of transmission of the disease.” His name will 
survive as that of the American bacteriologist, 
contemporary of Pasteur and of Koch, who first 
brought the fundamental principles and tech- 
nique of the new science within the reach of 
American physicians. From 1875, when he pub- 
lished his first articles on yellow fever, he was 
a frequent contributor to periodical literature of 
medicine. In 1892 he brought out his A Manual 
of Bacteriology, the first exhaustive treatise on 
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the subject pulilishcd in the United Slates. His 
hooks, reports, and articles number not less than 
one hinulred and fifty. 

He was a man of reverent piety and practical 
Christianity, modest ami unassuming, gentle in 
manner and in speech, whose career was marked 
by devotion to duty and untiring imhislry. Imced 
in the Spanish-American VY'ir with great diffi- 
culties, he bore without reply the burden of much 
criticism, eitlier iinfouudecl or tlu‘ result of con- 
ditions not of liis making. He was short in stat- 
ure, with a moderate stoutness in his later years. 
His portraits show how the smooth-faced youth 
of ahuiidant dark hair dianginl to the middle- 
aged man of full beard, and tinally the retired 
officer with white nmstache and fringe of white 
hair. Marked in them all are the high intelligent 
forehead and the kirn speculative dark eyes. He 
was married on Oct. i<), 1865, to a daughter of 
Robert Russell of (hoperstown, N. M, Louisa 
Russell, who died in 1H67 from cholera at Fort 
Ilarker, Kan. On Sept, i, i86(), he was married 
at Indianapolis, hul, to Martha L, Pattison, 
daughter of Thomas T. N. Pattison of that city. 
There were no cliildren. 

(n'7ie\v IVho m Amenea, iota i.*»; Martlui L. 
SlenilK'n?, t/Ve/'f/c Milirr Stertihety with par- 

tnut.s and Inhliog. ; Addresses Ihdeeered ut thr (hnnp& 
m'Hiiiry lUpiquet to (hat, (teorfie i\t. Sternberg ... an 
his Seventieth Jiirihday iuniH). cd. by (». M. Keber; 
A. Aliholt, in I'tnns, (\dl. of Idtysieions of Philtx,, 
a ser,, v<tl. KXXVIH (njib) ; It. A, Kelly and W. I., 
BurruKe, Am. Medie. Hioffs. nhituary In Eve- 

ning Star ( WashiiiKinn, I>, Cl, Nov. 3, nnsH 

j.M.P. 

STERNE, SIMON (July 23, 1839 Sept. 22, 
xqor), lawyer and civic reformer, was a sou of 
Henry and Regina Sterne. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia atul atteudeil the public schools there. 
I.ater, he traveled in Jhirope and for a short pe- 
riod .studied at the University td Heidelberg. On 
Ins return he began preparatimt for the practice 
of law in the o-fllces ed (Jeorge Sharswood and 
John H. Markland, In 1859 !u» was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania witli the 
degree of and the same year was admit- 

ted to the bar in Philmldphia. 

Moving to Ninv York in 1H60, ae was admit- 
ted to the Inir there and began a successful prac- 
tice and an active and varied career in promot- 
ing civic improvement. In 1863 he gave a series 
of lectures on economic.H at Cooper Institute. He 
wrote leading article.s for the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the property 0! one of his 
clients, and in 1865 he became editor of the New 
York Social Science RencitiK While in England 
in 1865 he obtained permission from Thomas 
Hare to adapt his icieas of representation to 
American conditions. The result was the found- 
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in^ of ilic I’('r>nnal Kf’prrsnitatidn StKicty, 

whicli advticatrd votini*’ and ijnhu'c<! 

the lllin'»is r<tn:‘tilutii»nal cnnvtaition of 1870 to 
adopt it. lio uas tlu‘ liaial -working' Mvrotary 
of the (‘onindlPM' of Sovonly whii'h (malhrow 
the **T\v<a'd rini'.” In 1875 lio as.si^ted, as a 
meniher of thoeruor I’ilikad.s coiniuis.sion, in 
devisitip; a tiniPnin plan of ptnaaiinuait for thn 
cilit'H of Now ^‘'o^k : 4 aU\ Ho S{*rved on a roni- 
luission appointod hy (hnwrnor Mtaion in 1805 
to sti,iupo 4 iinprovonionls in tho niotlnids of 
lepihlution, In tho intoro '4 of lr<T trade ho made 
miinorous oanipaippi j.pooola''. for tho Dontooratic 
party from iSpn to 188H. 

As his ptaotioi' «lovolop{*d it toialod tt» oontor 
in oases tjnolvinit oosnnion carriers, atid after 
1875 his nur t impoHant aetivities, both ptihlie 
and lef’al, were in this firhl. lie helievanl that 
the eoniinon law id' railroads, which had hoon 
adapti'd from the nile-; relatinp, to highways and 
canals, was ina<lc(ftsatc to ppiarantee profier ,scrv« 
icc to the ptihlie and safety to invc.stors. When 
the' Ifephisrti committee of the New York As« 
.semhly niet t«> tn‘pti*«' ittio allep.ed abuses 
(t87n), he appealed as couJise! for tht' hoard of 
trade attd tratispoit.aion anti the chamlwr <»f 
comttierco attd ptaclicatly C(»ndtu 1 r<l the inve.sli- 
patiom Tite icpoii of this ctmimillee was foH 
lowed l^y the passage ttf the ; 4 afe railroad ctuit™ 
missitat act of which he drafted. He later 
drafted esi^mtia! piaivistons t»f tlu* federal hUor« 
state tommerco Act t»f 1H87. inct)rporathi|,Mhe 
results tjf ail rKtomave private investip'ation into 
tho rolatitms hotwoon railrtiadn am! tho state in 
western Hurope. He was employed as emmsel 
!)y tlu' Interstate ('omineree (onnnission; by 
several lai^e railway s>:'4eins: hy Mmihern 
friends ui jefferMm liavis in iHh.y, hy the homH 
holtlei’s of lamisianu in tludr stnt in tlu' Supreme 
(kmrt aKniiiist the state; and hy Mark Twain mid 
Jcjacfuin Miller in copyright eases, In the tauir.sc 
d his practice he seenred Important adiliiioiw to 
the common law of New York— that elevated 
Riilrnad e«tmpa«ien are liable hm damages for 
ohstnieting the passage of Iigltt and air; that the 
existeiife id a Hlvikt* is no excuse for a eonimon 
carrier to refuse to reee’ive ant! forward freight; 
and that: telephone service is analogous to tliat 
rendered Iw a coniirton carrier. 

He was the atitlum of (ht RepresenHilive CrOP- 
ernnumt (tm! /^crvimid Hepn\mitniim (1B71); 
Consiituiiinml l/winry and Pdiiitttl Devdop'^^ 
meni nf the Ihtited States fcopr. 18B2) ; several 
articles for LalorN Cydapmik of PoUtied Sci- 
ence, Politied Heommiy, ami of the PoUtied 
History of the United Stdes (3 vo!h„ 1881-84) ; 
and many essays pntdished in American and 
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foreign periodicals, the best of wdiich were re- 
pnhlisluHl in hook form in tqt 2 under the title 
Raihwys in the United States. I Lis writings, 
though marred hy prolixity, show originality of 
tliought and keen analysis of conlemporary con- 
<litions. 1 1 is most prominent personal traits were 
large sympathy, determination, intellectnal en- 
thusiasm, and mental agility. lie died from an 
apoplectic stroke in his sixty-third year and 
was buried from Temple l£nianu-lil in New 
\h»rk ('ity. Jlis widow, the former M’athilcle 
hlsherg, whom he married June 8, 1870, together 
with a danghter, .survived him. 

(Jtilm lojord, The Ufe and Fiihlic Services of Simon 
.SVerjie (too^Al Hion. ^ Dir, the State of R. F. 
(1000); Ulio's IVliO in Umcrica, t8()()-u)oop A. S. 
riiiirnn.'ui, Memorial F.xereises at^ the Ihm'itinn of a 
Small Fountain . . . igoe (n.<l.) ; introduction to RaiF 
ways in the V. S. (uoj) ; A. Y. Times, Sept, 23, ya 
(nlitortal), toot ; M, P. Herald, Sept. ;!3, toot ; Jewish 
Messentftr, Oct. 6, tpoi ; Hist, of the Feuch and Bar 
of tV. y. (1807). U, 30o-4i»»; Asso. of the Bar of the 
('ity of R. F.; Ann, Reports, 1903.] E.C. S. 

STERNE, STUART | See Blokoe, Gertrude, 

i845*-nM)5|, 

STERRETT, JAMES MACBRIDE (Jan. 13, 
i8.j7-'May 31, i<)23), IToteslani hlpiscopal cler- 
gyman, pliiltKsopher, was horn in Howard, Ptu, 
the son t>f Robert atul Sarah E. (M,acBri(le) 
Sterrett. He graduated from the University of 
Rochester in tSfiy and from the iCpiscopal Theo- 
logical ScMuinary at Gamhridge, Mass., in 1872. 
In the latter year he was ortlaincd deacon and be- 
came assistant minister at Lawrence, Mass. Ele- 
vated to the priesthood in 1873, he served as rec- 
tor of the church in Wellsville, N. Y., until 
1877, marrying, Jan. 20, 1876, Adlumia Dent of 
lirtMikland, Iha. His next parish was in Bedford, 
Pa., where he ministen'd from 1B79 to 1882. He 
was then called to the Sealmry Divinity School, 
Faribault, Minn., as professor of philosophy, 
which position he held for the ensuing ten years, 
at the end of whicli time he assumed a similar 
professorship at Columbian (now George Wash- 
ington) University, Washington, D. C, He was 
made professor emeritus in tm- ^^9^ to 
i()Ti he served also as assistant minister of the 
Church of the Flpiphany, Wasliington. Becom- 
ing rector of All SouFs Parish in ign, he con- 
tinued as such until 1917, and thereafter he was 
associate rector. During a pe,riod of ill health he 
committed suicide by shooting; he was survived 
by his wife and five sons, 

As a philosopher, wSterretf s distinctive contri- 
bution to American thought was along the line 
of the development of idealistic philosophy, no- 
tably the idealism of Hegel. His close relation 
to William T. Harris [q.v.l the leading spirit 
of what is known as the ^‘St. Louis SchooU’ 
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would perhaps entitle him to ho classed as an ad- 
herent of this seIu»ol. He was especially inter- 
ested in the tield when' philnsftphy aiul n‘Iip;ion 
touch. Free from the inii)li(*d pantlu'ism of some 
idealists, and no slavish follower of Ile^»‘el, he 
turned his thoupiit to tlu' philosophical princi- 
ples which underlie the intellecltird aspect of re- 
ligion. Idle titles of his several hooks indicate 
the line his iiiten\st followi'd: Shidics in 
Pliilosaldty of RcIi<p'on { rSgo), Ronsoit and Hin 
ihority in Religion ( uSt)i ), The lilhics of .Hegel 
'The h'reedoni of /lidhortfy { Kjo.q), and 
Modendsni in Religion ( 1922). His Inredom of 
/Infhoriiy is a eolleetion of essays, signilicant 
as showing his stanch dehmse of religion against 
attacks made hy those" of oppeisitc mind. I h' was, 
however, nvxet unfair to oppomaits nor <lid he 
criticize them f<»r the nu're sake of erilicism. 

His ethieal viewpoint was the soeial one. It 
was his convielion (lint man finds his truest eth- 
ical life in conjunct ion with otluT men. 'Hu' 
freedom of authority is tlu' philosophieal justi- 
fication of antlundty in that under law one finds 
the best of one’s own nature. Law is the expres- 
sion of one’s own moral self, wliHlier this fact 
he consciously lasali/e'd or not. Authority is real 
frt‘edom; iiuleiMh freedom is best actualize<l uti- 
der and through authority. I'hns freedom is 
given an ethical meaning. Iliis was one of 
Sti'rrett’s onlstanding ideas and, applied to his- 
torical religion, became a pU'a for the <‘piscopatc, 
which si'cniecl to him to he rationally jnstiflecl 
and which he rt‘garded as conducive to the best 
int(u-csts of the (Imrch. 

As a leaclier he was enthusiastic in the pres- 
entation of his sulijcct lie loved philoso|)Iiy as 
men love an ideal and consistently followed" tiu' 
light that it yielded He was eagtn’ In impress 
other.s with its knowledge and to make it a living 
force. As the leader <d a church he was devolefl 
to the spiritual welfare of those who looked to 
him for guidance, a fact especially evinced in 
the closing years of his life, when, after retire- 
ment from teaching, he assumed the active work 
of the ministry and wrought devotedly and ef- 
fectively, His great work was in the field of 
philosophy, however, in which Ins clear, yet pro- 
found, thinking helped to give idealism a heller 
standing as against the empirical pnigmatic 
trend so pronounced in some quarters. 

[Sterrett spelled his middle name wHh a small "h/' 
though his mother’s name was Mae Brule. Sources 
for this sketch include Who*s Who in America, Joaj- 

; Lmng Churchy June 9, I9a3 ; Wa^hhuftan PosL 
June I, 1933 ; personal aequaintauce.] E, K. R. 

STERRETT, JOHN ROBERT SITLING- 

TON (Mar. 4 , i 8 si«June iSt ^9^4), archaeolo- 
gist, was barn at Rockbridge Baths, Va., of 
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Scoteh-Irish ancestry, tlie son of Robert Dun- 
lap and Nancy Snyder iSitlingtoii) Sterrett, 
From 1808 to^hX;i he was a student in the Uni- 
vt'rsity of \hrginia, and Hum went abroad, 
where hc‘ stndiial at Leipzig, Ltuiin, and Mu- 
nich, n'ct'iving the <U'gree of IF. I), from the 
University <»f Munich in 1H80. He was a stu- 
dc'ut at tlu’’ vVnieriean School of (, lassieal Stud- 
ies at Athens, frnm i8Kj to 1883, and its sec- 
retary from i88j tt» 1884. 

Returning to tlu* United .States, he became 
prolessor of (irt*ek at Mi.ami Uiiivt'rsity iu 
i88(>, retaining tliat position for two years and 
then holding a ‘Iniilar position at the Univer- 
sity of dVxas tmtil i8o«i, t ailed to Amherst 
College, lu* was protc'ssor ot (ireek tluaa* until 
rqoT, wlum lu* became fiead of the i irei'k de- 
partment at Uornell University, remaining as 
such until his death. In oSiifi oy lu* also served 
as ])rofessor in the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies ill Athens, Urecce. (hi Mar. i, 
lu* was marrital tti Jo*.ej>him* Mnsely 
(Juarricr el (‘harleston, W. Va., hy whom he 
had four children. 

'Hie ruling pa*eatm of Sterrett! life was ex- 
phuaition and archaeohigpeal re,S(‘areh in Asia 
Minor and Hahylonla, whither he led several 
expeditions, tlu* truits ot winch are enntaiiied 
in his puhllcations, His unbounded enthusiasm 
for archaeology is twinced by tlie fact that he 
spent all Ins limited patrimony upon it. His 
main object was to explore tlie least known, 
and tberelore tlu* nuist dang, 'crons, regjons. On 
the Wolfe Fxpedition in 1S85, for example, 
with a suhsitly of only a thomaiul dollars, and 
with Imt two native servants, lu* was able— 
thanks to hi.s economy, tact, personality, and 

knowledge of the llrkisli language -s.afely to 

visit the unknown regions of Idsidia, Cilicia, 
Lycjunna, and hsauria aiu! In* his ohservalioiiB 
and measurements U> n‘eons(ruct f leinridi 
Kiepert’s maps of those count ries, Sterrett! 
ehorograpl'ilc wcu'k is to he seen in the two 
swlhsequent maps imth hy Kieperi liimsHf. In 
addition to tlie host of inscriptions which Sler- 
rett pnhiished, he i<Ientified the sites of scores 
of important cities, *among them the Lystra of 
St IkmI’s travels, At the age of thirty-five he 
Iiad made nmiarkahle roiitrilanlioiiH to the fields 
of chorography and epigrapliy. 

His published works include: Qua in n 
liynmt ilomerlei quinque maiores inter se dif- 
fermU (i88f); Inscrifdums of /Issos, Inscrip- 
tions of Tralles (1BH5) ; An ilpigraphkal Jow- 
ney in Asm Minor (1888), eontaining 398 in- 
senptions; The Wolfe Expedition to Ana 
Minor (1888), containing (151 inscriptions; 
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the \\'>fc!uu^k of no Jtrhacoliof- 
ical I'nvrcirr ilio 1\>irh-Rttoo at 

Athens (igo*:'); HiOiieAs Hiad: hirst Three 
Hooks and SeieeiiiOis l rnpr. tnlitcd ftvr 

school nsv; 77/r (Hoiiine a Hian for the /hr- 
ploraiian o/ Asia Minor, Syriit, and the (‘.v- 
renaiea A idea for Researeh in Asia 

ih//i?or and Syria i t<n i K 

Before his tmtiinely ilcath St<*rrett luul in 
tnintl the eooiiiletioo of tluw iirtMt tasks: ;m 
historical <8* the New 'Festanuait ; a 

traiislatioa of StraluN; wt»rk on |i*eo|’Ta}»hy ; atul 
a two year (expedition to A^ia Minor and ('yre- 
naica. ' He had eollccped niattn ial for the tirsl 
task, had heipiu tlu' !,«Hs»nd ( Pvt'faee to 11. 
I,, loiu's, Idle iieoifitifdiy of SfhtluK v«>l, I, 
ipiyh and had staiifal a eanipaie.n for ^tnn,- 
non to hnancte t|j«, tiiiiil. He was a man ot 
larya’ phye/npie and Ciantnandine; perwmahty* 
an insidrini.r teaelan; atid an indt'fatipahle work- 
er, Althonyji tmeumprtnni^any. iti hi.s sd tied he- 
liefs, h(' was modest and t(d(‘rant to a fault. He 
was inttne-ely reHeJon-s earing only for the 
things of the spitat. Wlum ttpott tinearthiuK ati 
inscrihetl uielo at dar*ats it stiddenly <lavvned 
upott hitn that tlie Apo ale I Mid had often he- 
held it, he hnra into t<s'irs. 

f Twenty nine nutrlHotte^ kent on the expedithms to 
Ada Minor, 1 HH 4 H-*. in iMotetl Pni\s tats; tile’s 
IHio m dnico'ui, tnt-i is: lad/, of Hie Ihn'r. 0 / Tex. 
(iKHnI; thrtliOi lUnt, ^!4V iHHa, fndefiemtent, May 
on iHHH, XUiiitm i>L V,l, Mav on iHaH; ('hmival 
h*eVu fuly i'vemiHf I’eO (M. Y.), June ly, 

nna.r ihLJ. 

STETEFELDT, CARL AUGUST (Sept, 

1838 -Mar, 17, tHnfi), inventor and nietallur- 
gist, was Iiorii at I lol/hain.en, tiotlia, (dertnany, 
lie was tlte only son of Angtisl Heinrich (duds- 
tiun Stetefeldt ami hhiederika diristiane (CYed- 
ner) Stetefeldt. His father was a Lutheran 
dergytnain who moved in 1847 to Ih'irselgau, 
where he kfiH a private sehotd in additioti to 
performing his elerieal duties. Under hin tu- 
telage Ids son wan prepared to entc*r the Hyin- 
iiasiimt at Uoiha at the age td ftmrteem I Us 
career lliere was ehiefly marked hy a conflict 
that eiifled in Iri^^ hohm |ieriidttetl to give up the 
study of Hebrew, ami hy ttie founding of a 
natural Idsiory Hotdety among the atwdentJt. 
After (Jotlta he spent two years at tlie univer- 
sity at (hHiifigem entering the school of mines 
at CdaiiMtItal in t8fkr mid gradwating in iBcia* 
He received the liiglirst rating in his dmni in 
nil nielallnrgifa! and miniiig auhjecti and was 
iiniiiediately eonimijiHiwie! to make mm inves- 
tigations of fiM'ifilliirgiciil procesies in the gov- 
ernment work» in the Harr,. After a brief ex- 
perience itianaging a snmlt cq^per smelting 


plant in nohcmia he came to the United States 
in 1863 and was ininiediately engaged a.s assist- 
ant to Charles A, Joy, professor of chemistry 
ill (\)himl)ia College, New York City. The 
next year he became an assistant to tlie con- 


sulting firm of Adclbcrg 8 z Raymond of wbicb 
Rossitm’ W. Raymond [ was a member, 
and, in 1865, formed a partnership with John 
H. Boalt to operate an assay office and con- 
sulting business at Austin, Nev, He built the 
first lead blast furnace in the district at Eureka, 
Nev„ hut the entc'rprisc failed because of the 
nature of the ore deposit. 

StetehRlt had taken ont a patent on an im- 
provemeiU; on the Cerstenlu’h’er roasting fur- 
nact' soon after he came to America, and he fol- 
lowed it Iw developing the design known as the 
SleUd’eldt furnace, the first successful one lieing 
huilt at k(‘no, Nev. It has since been supersed- 
ed, but tlu' advance it marked in the metallur- 
gical processes for dealing with sulpbiclc ores 
emUaining gold and silver liy the chlorination 
process w(m for its inventor a high place in the 
liislory of imdallurgy, Stetefeldt devoted most 
of his life tluH'eafter to the construction and 
operation of his furnac(\s and to auxiliary proc- 
esses, hut lu' also did much to improve and 
reeommetid the Rtis.sell lixiviation process. lie 
contributed more than a score of papers to the 
Transaetions of the American dnstlHitc of Min-- 
ing linginccrs (see Transactunu, vol, XXVI, 
pp, 5.|2-at3), and was twice vice-president of 


the Institute. He went to Europe in 1870 but 
rctunuHl to San Francisco in 1B72, and was 
married there on Dec. 31, 1872. He had no 
children and his wife died before him. He re- 
sided in New York City from 1882 until 1889, 
and then returned to California, spending the 
rest of his life in Oakland studying general sci- 
ence. His hook, The Lixmaiion of Silver-ores 
mth Hyposdphite Solutions, was published in 
t888. He was a worthy representative of the 
groui> of German-trained metallurgists who 
contributed so much to the development of met- 
allurgy in the United States in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 


(Biographical article by R, W. Raymond, Engineer- 
inff md inning Jour., Mtir, 2% 1896; Trans. ^ the 
4 m. Institute of Mtmng Engineers, yol, AXVJ. 
(1897) ; San Francisco Chronick, Mar, 18, 1896.] 

T.T.R. 

STETSON, AUGUSTA EMMA SIMMONS 

(c,i842-Oct 12, 1928), Christian Science lead- 
er, daughter of Peabody and Salome (Sprague) 
Simmons, and a descendant of Moses Simmons, 
who came to Plymouth in 1621, was born in 
Waldoboro, Me. During her infancy the family 
moved to Damariscotta, Me., where her father 



Stetson Stetson 


was an architect. She early shewed nnisical 
and elocutionary talent. 1 ler education at the 
Daniariscotta JIi.^*h School and in the Idneoln 
Academy, New C'astle, Me., was ad(*<}nate for 
the period. In i8()4 she married ('apt. h'retl- 
crick J. Stetson, a ship-Iniilder associated with 
Baring' Brotlun-s, London. Like his wife, he 
was of early New hhiglaiul ancestry, heingf a 
descendant of Robert Stetson who was living^ 
at Scituate, klass., in 1^34. His husitiess took 
them to Kng’land, then to Boinhay, and thtally 
to Akyah, jhilish ILirma. His health, how- 
ever, had been jiennanetUly injured by priva- 
tions suffered in Li]»hy Pristni durini’f the (*ivil 
War, and after a few years in the Orient it 
broke <l(nvn completely. He attd his wife re- 
turned to America and settled in Bostoti, where 
Mrs, Stetson imdertook to sui>poit them as an 
elocutionist. Largv and nmpled)osomed, witli a 
gnKKl voice and an ingfratiating manner, she was 
well ecpiipped for the role, and lu*r eloeut ionary 
studies were of great assistance in her later 
career. While engagfed in them she attracted 
the attention of Mary liaker Hdtly [^/,'^^|, who 
persuaded her to enter oiu‘. of her elas.ses. Imme- 
diately on completion t)f the three wet'ks* course 
she began to practise as a diristiau Science 
healer, i ler success in this and in preaching tlic 
new doctrine was so giaaat that in November 
1886 Mr.s. luldy sent Iier to New York Clity to 
open u[) the field thtu'c. Tlu* work at first moved 
slowly, hilt by lAhruary r888 Mrs. Stetson was 
able to legally incorjiorate a church of seven- 
teen memliers. The congregation met in a hall 
over Caswell and Massey's drug sion^ at ,Mfth 
Avenue and horty-seventli Street; the m^xt year 
it niovi‘d to Crescent Hall at 123 Fifth Ave., 
and later to Hardman Hall at Fiftli Avtmucand 
Nineteenth Street. These changes of location 
were dictated by the increasing me. of tin* con- 
gregation, which in 181)4 made necessary a fur- 
ther move to Scottish Rite Hall, and in iH()6 led 
to the purchase of tlie old Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church at 143 West Forty-eighth St In 1899 
property was secured at Ninety-sixth Street 
and Central Park West, where a magnificent 
building was erected whicli at its completion in 
1903 was witliout mortgage althongli it had cost 
over a million dollars. Most of this sum was 
raised through the personal exertions of Mrs. 
Stetson. She herself lived on a lavish scale com- 
mensurate with her dwelling— a gift from her 
followers which cost about $100,000 and was 
adorned with a marble staircase, expensive rugs 
and tapestries, six grandfather's clocka, and 
other luxurious objects. 

Her disciple's remarkably successful career 


had now aroused tli(‘ jealousy (4 l\rrs. Eddy and 
various hydaws wen^ prtmiulgai^nl by her which 
aimed to limit tlu^ sphere of .Mrs. Stetsonhs in- 
tlmmce Init still h‘ft her in actual control of her 
own clmrch. In the smiimco* of umo, however 
tile lioard of Directors of tlie Mother (Lurch at 
Mr.s. Fdtly's prompting, began to invesligntc 
certain charges against Mrs. Stetson, of which 
the ehu*f W(‘re that she taught tlu' sinfulness of 
physical proertsatiim and endeavtina! by means 
of mental sug.ge; 4 ion to bring illness and even 
ileath upon her entmiic's. 1 'hest‘ ehargt‘s were 
ftnmd to lie \\(E groumled, and in November 
loo<) Mrs. Stetson wa*; tormally exromnmni" 
rated. Rrdusing to admit that Inn' h‘a<ler had 
ttirned .agaimU her, Mrs. SttUson continued to 
proclaim .Mrs. Eddy's send divinity and, after 
the latter's death in tony propht'sied her 
spfCfly resurrect ion. Sin* pnlilished three vol- 
umes rlealing largely with their mutual relations: 
ReminiArettiYs, .Vcrnaoiv and ('arrasinmlencc 
i tUt.D. idiai ixs'unxiit ( lirisitaa Siieanc ( 1914), 
SnnfuatxamI ()thnr llVf/rngv ( 104.?;). A fervent 
helievam in the Anglo* Israelite* theory, .she be- 
came a vitileii! Jingoisf dining the World War. 
Toward tin* do‘.e of Inn* life she spent as mtidi 
as $250,000 ammallv in self-.idvertising in the 
press or an tin* radit*. She also a elioral 

society which gaw* nofalde puhlie performanecH 
during 1018- jty special i/ing' in wind she called 
“.spiritual music." Sin ally hefoia* her death, 
she amnmneed tliat she would never die. 

IL. A. Siiimmns, ilia, e/ thn Simmanx PnmUy 
(ni.m), net alteKetlirr ilrpriidatile ; HVseV IT/ie in 
Atitnrian p.rciejies in Mrs. Stcl* 

son's writingH; K. K, Dakin, Mrx. Fddv (opH); 
FWta C. SpriaKCf, .leceoloe/ le Die /dc.dt (0)30); 
A. K. Swihart, .Vnav Mrs. iiddy (luai); (iWtuary'in 
N, y. Times, (let, 13, | K. S. It, 

STETSON, CHARLES AUGUSTUS (Apr. 
I, 1810-Mar. 28, iHHH), liotel proprietor, the son 
of iTince amt llepiiiheth or He*p/J!jah (Patch) 
Stetson, was born at Newburyport, M.ass, He 
was a descemlant of Robert Stetson, proiiably of 
England, wtm emigrated to America before 1634. 
His father was «a taverm-keepm' hi that city, and 
in 1824, wlien he entert*ainefl laifayette, y«>ung 
Charles acteil as mhi da cimmhtr to the distin- 
guished guest. In 1820 the famous Tremont 
House in Boston, then newly Iniilt, opened its 
door.H with Charles Stetram. tlien nineteen years 
of age, as clerk anti lielLlioy. I te wan married to 
Lucy Ann Brown of Ncnvlmryport iiii M'ar. 14, 
1832. The Astor limise in New York was com- 
pleted in 1836, and Asior first kgoicel it to the 
Boydens of Boston, owners i»f tlie Tremont 
House. 'His relations with than, however, were 
unsatisfactory, and in July 1838 Stetson took 
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over the hotel, havittit ^Jrst an his partner, 
Rol>ert B. ('ohanaii, who pro^nitly retired ioyr 
nearly thirty veat^ Slrt*4)n was tin' propriet<n’ 
and literally the !io*;t «»! the Xstor, prohahly tlie 
most famous hieu am! ho>tehy in Ameriea at the 
time, lit hiN first eouversation with Astor, Stet« 
son railed hitnself a hottd kin^per, ratlaT than a 
tavern landlord wdio nun'ely “kmuv.s how to ,iu> 
to market, and Innv tu feed so many peojdt'd’ 
“A hotel keeper/* he deelared, ’As ;t Krntleinan 
who stands cm a level with his piiests’* (Smith, 
post, p. /(/ h 

Stetson was appointcnl a qtiartermaster^tren- 
eral of Ntwv Nhn'k State on tlie staff of doviaann' 
Washiup.ton Ilnnt iti 1S51, and was known tliere- 
after as "f ieiunwl” Step. on a tilh' whieh Ite ns(Hl 
to best advautae.c' a*- Mine Ihr.t. All ecdc-hrilits 
who visited Xew' \’*‘tk in the* middle <d' the nine- 
teeshit eeiUmv ‘aopped at the Astor and were 
jjj-reeh'd liy Stetaou as if tinw’ had been .iptests in 
ids own hotnes A sumpltions ditiner to the I hatter 
do Joinville at the Astor in 1H40 was Inntr con- 
sidmaii a ntilestone in th*' eity's histitry. Louis 
Ktnisntli atldree.c'd hordes of adndiaa's from its 
windows in Room Xo. it was lon^ the 

New York h<«ne ed Untrlinv Weed, and tnanv a 
inditiral deal, manv a 'hdatc'** was arranged there. 
A eei'taln f-adte of two outtns was always ready, 
even at a mometit's tmtiec\ tor Dmtiel Webster, 
a warm ft lend c»f Stet »oti's, *‘lt I wen* .slttit <jnt 
(if the Astor/* rmnatlasi Webster, ’M ^wottld 
never p'o to Kew Vorkayain** t Sow f ofic I unos, 
Jan. tnoH], But m»twitle 4 amlinrr Stc*tHot/s 
fitenitts and hceddiality, tlte Asttu’ Ihntse was 
^nsadnally onttnoded hv ttewer ami larger hotels, 
and when lie p.ave up its inanaipanent in iHftH it 
wan losini^c its faslnmtahle preeiitinenee. I Us 
mn Cltailes operated it niitil tH 7 $, Dtirhpf the 
last twaiity five years of hts life, Stetson llv'etl iti 
fpdet retiretnent, lli'i Itonte was at Swampstmtt, 
Mass,, hut lie died a! the honn* tiC tme of his eiy^ht 
children in Kcsnliiiit, La. 

lFih$i hWorJf *«/ Noiolmtypori, Mtm, (i vnls., 
mil); I. S, llartv, ef c#V#iisi/. mot Skotoh 0} the 
Kmim am! iuimiiv of Shiom (1^47)/. N. htetsem, 
yienvet Kimtro*! of A morion i on 4 1 1 l‘». Y. Siuith, i/ufn 
#/ Nowhiry^Hoi M, H, Hmhlt, Sitfishtno am 

Shadow in M, F, (' tHsHI ; Jelfrr-*cni Williainwat, Fm 
A m, ilokd Fmian leaner, OeU 

iHai). on * 4 ’ Trrintnit Ihtii'.e; V. V, TimoSt 

Jim, I3» 1K75, ^hiv 1 1, on I, itii lii«tc»ry of Ac 4 er House; 
W Y. Timos, Mar, jo, tHHH, 1 A. F, IL 

STETSOM, CHARLES WALTER (Mur. 2S, 
2fi, ipti'L painter, horn at Tiverton 
Four Corni*rs, H. L, was the ytmnyTVHt of four 
children rd the Rev, JiHlinu Angustns and Re- 
becca lamiHU C'Sferre) Stetson. I Its fatlter, a 
Free Will Ikpiiiit riiitiisteih was stationed huc- 


cessivdy at Tiverton, Taunton, Mass., and Prov- 
idenee. Stetson had a IiiR'h-school cchication in 
Providence and as a youth tauipht himself to 
draw and paint. Seticlinyf a picture to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where it 
wiis well luma’, he h;id cncouraacment from the 
critic, James Jackson Jarves, who visited Provi- 
(U'licc esjiecially to meet the young artist, and 
from Benjamin Cdiampney lie held a 

suecessfiil one-man show in TtStSd at the Provi- 
dence Art Clnh, of which he was one of the 
fotnuk'rs, and later an exhibition in Boston which 
was praised by John Boyle O'Reilly He 

also made* many (‘Ichitigs, exhibited at the Bos- 
ton Mnstmm of Idne Arts in t()T3. 

In itSHd he married Charltnte A. Perkins (later 
(liarlotte Perkins (lilman), who won distinction 
as a lecturer and writer on social topics. They 
had one daughttny who became an artist. The 
marriage was ttusncct'ssful, however, and in 1894 
tluy were divorced. On June tt, 1894, Stet- 
son married (Iraee Idlery Chantiing, a literary 
woman, grand-daughter of the Rev. William El- 
lery (liaiming They lived for a time 

in soutlu‘rn California, whose landscape Stetson 
painttnl will) kt*eu appreciation c>f its beauty of 
line and romantic atmosphere, Tn T897 they set- 
(UmI in Italy, wlun*e Mrs. wStetson studied and 
wrote much about the pimsants while her htts- 
haiul paijited them and their surroundings. Jolm 
Idliott L/.r». I wrote of his pictures, which were 
(‘xhiinted itt Tamdon and in Rome; “HivS chief 
charm is that he is American, pure and simple, 
with a sweet new-world sentiment atid feeling 
for colour” ( MiUid IT. Elliott, JohnEllioU, 19x3, 
p, ;H), and an lt«'ilian critic found in them ^kin 
artistic personality and the soul of a poet” 
iolnurictui Art News, May 6, 1905). Stetson, 
always a frail man, died at Rome, survived by 
his wife and his daughter by the first marriage. 
Shortly before his death he wrote, “I think I have 
learned my trade; now if T have even three years 
more, I will paint something” (Stetson Kindred, 
past, p. 14). In his early years he painted sev- 
eral official portraits; one of Henry Lippitt 
governor of Rhode Island; one of Judge 
(leorge Moulton Carpenter of the United States 
district court; and one of Arthur Doyle, mayor 
of Providence. He became known, however, 


through his landscapes of California and Italy. 
He is best represented at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence Museum of Art. 


Stetson Kindred of America, no. 4 (ipu)* com- 
>ikd by N. M, Stetson, with portrait ; Who*s Who tn 
imrrica, 1910-11; A Catalogue of the Pictures , , . 
inhibited by Charles Walter Stetson, at-.* the Prov- 

dence Art Club . . . (1884) ; obituaries in _Prwirf<mce 

^Jaily JouTt, July at, and tl Giornate dPltaha (Rome}, 
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July i!3, iQH* An inipurtant cnll. <tf StolHoninna is 
owiiar(i933) by William A. Bfuwn, I 


STETSON, FRANCIS LYNDE (Apr. 
1846"“! )ec. 5, lawyer, was born in Kcosc- 

villc, N. V., the son of laaimel and Helen (I Ins- 
call) St(4son. Ills father, besides bein^ a law- 
yer of distinction, was at one time in ('on^n'ess 
(i 84:W45) mid was an active tnein])er of the 
Deniorraiic ])arty of New York. After receivinj^ 
his secondary eilneation in the public schools of 
Jdatisbnr,q:, Francis entered Williams ('olle^e, 
f>'raduatin,ir with lionors in 18(17. Jle then at- 
tended Cohnnhia Iniw School, completing his 
course hy i8b<). 

lAdlowin.e' a short intmwal of practice with his 
uncle, William S. llascall, he Wl under the t‘ye 
of William C. Whitney \ an<l was jippoint- 
ed assistant cor|)oration counsel for the City of 
New York, remaining in this otlice tinlil t«8So. 
In this year he formed a partnership witli lo-an- 
cis N., i^'rancis S., ami ('harles W. Hailes under 
the name of Bangs N Stetson which was even- 
tually sticceedtal hy the firm of Stetson, Jtmnings 
N Russell. Althoiigli Stedson was a good trial 
lawyer, the importanee of this phas<‘’of his work 
was overshadowi'd liy the fiart be playetl in the* 
organi/.alion and reorganization of corporate* t*n * 
titles. It is of inten^st that be lias been credilee! 
with first suggesting the use tif the form of no 
par value slock ( h\ W, Wegenast, 77 ic Iahv of 
Canadian Companies, 1031, p. 452). d'hrough 
Charles IC. Tracy, at one time his partner, bis 
firm acquired the business of J. Pierpont Morgan 
Tracyhs brother-indaw, and ultimately 
Stetson becamt* his ptu'senial counsel “Morgan's 
attorney gtmeral/* as he* was jocularly known m 
Wall Streed, was calh*<l upon to hanelle the legal 
details incident to the creation of the United 
States Steel (‘orporation, to play a large*, If un- 
astentatieais rede in the fmanciewhs effends to n*- 
organize tlie railniads of the continent, anel to 
act as legrd adviser te) tlie many IMorgan-ron- 
trollcd transportation and industrial concerns. 
As M'organ^s counsel he apfieared in the ease <^1 
Northern SeenrUies Co. vs. United States (103 
U, S.p 197), one of tht* most ingiortant un- 
der the Sherman Anti-IYust Act. Naturally this 
work brought him to the foredront of the New 
York bar both in prestige and in financial re- 
wards. There was a rumor that he received 
$50,000 annually from Morgan merely to insure 
first call on his services (Ivy in World* s 
Work, June 1904 p. 4880). 

In the broader field of politics Stetson was 
likewise prominent, having been a meml>cr of 
the Young Men^s Democratic Club (which did 
effective work in the overthrow of the *Tweed 


ring*’! and an ardent supporter of .Samuel jf. 
I'ihlen. As such lu* presented to the electoral 
commissum tin* DeuiocratiV sirlo nf the Morida 
elect iun returns in the f lavos 'IdldcH ctnitroversv. 
He was a frhmil and adviM-r of Ph'velaiul wlio 
snught his ctnmsf'l both as e.ovi'nior and presi- 
<Icnt ami had Step'4Ui m>( widas! otherwise, he 
wenld have f»een eli rred a ealiiiiet positieii. This 
frit'udship was ,'icccntuated when Pb'vidaud, be- 
tween his presidential terms, \N'as associated with 
Stidson’s tirm. '!'»> Stetson lapey* credit must he 
given fi»r t ’l(‘Velamr'; (udiev of sound money. As 
M«tre.an's eoum-el he attemled tlu* meeting at tin* 
\\1ut(’ I louse at wldehtlie Morgan l*»elm(mt svn- 
<lieate otiered li> sell gold py tlu* e.overnment to 
stem the drain on tine waning, gnbi reservts. In 
eonjumiioit with A-^dstant Seeretary t’nrtis 
he lat(*r framed the etmtjac! between the gov- 
(‘numait and the symlieate. Allbottg.h it is gen- 
erally considtued that a lundfKU'gain wa*; driven 
(and at tlie tiim* stmnihms rumors poiuttnl to 
the ( ‘leveland J'hef .on fi ieml ldp as imllcative of 
fraud! , Stetson eon trued Ids aetitm as Ingdi pa- 
tviotism. 1*0 a Senate efmmdttf’e he stati'd: “I 
sliall always consiihu' if die most useful public 
service I could rmided’ iSenaie ihHiiment Ih 7 , 
54. ('ougn .rt Sess., p, cHi b 
Stetson was '‘om* of the most cttlfivaled at- 
ttirneys in the eity, , , . a liiVlong student, an 
omnivormw leader and man of exquisitt* cour- 
tesy and Hoeial grace’* ( Nevins, p. 451 ). It 
in not strange, in view of Ids ut'filiatioiis with 
we.'dtby I'orponatinns and id* his ttwu ample 
means, that his madtomii’ views were tif the most 
eonservalive natimn His artiide, “The Ciovern- 
ment and ( orporation:*” iJihiitite I/md/i/y, July 
is an aimr/iiig apt»log;<iic. c ,Srt* also letter 
in Outlook, Feb, ib, 1907; HU'ilurCs Mmjanlne^ 
October luoH; and StH .fjids article, “Fontrol of 
(’orporationn !<ngage<l in Interstate Oommerce/^ 
Case ami t'ornment, hVlirnary It Is nota- 

ble that he joined with Josrpti li, Choate and 
others in oppordng tlie sixteenth I income tax) 
amendmcfit to tin* ( oimfitniiom 
In private life lie was friendly and generous. 
Ilis marriage willi Mizatrlh Ruff, celebrated on 
June 26, 1873, having proved eliildlcHs, Ite adopt- 
Oil his wifeh secretary, Margery II, Iwe, as 
daughter. Aside frmn law and poIiticH Iuh two 
great intereHs were tlie Rpiscfspat C.luirch and 
Williams C ollege. fie was credited with having 
framed titc I{pisfO|Kil emum on divom% and as 
permanent trustee and iHmcfactor of Williams 
ins services were iinflaggifig. So deep was his 
attachment to this institiilioii that at his death 
he was interred in Williamstown liasicle the col- 
lege camptii, 
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[(!. C. nt*U, “Mnunrial of l^’ratins Lyntit* Stolsoti,*’ 
77ft* of iht' Inir of ih^'J'tiy rtf .V. i\. Year 
i()ai ; S. H. "I'r.uuan Lytitlc Stotstm,” in (>bit, 

h\'Oord , Sfh\ of .l/foiiiff, ll'iiluonx i'oll,, mao ,;i ; Iv 
Hill (t'fliUtr). //jo iu'if, ( lootO, |>. o,ii : IVhtds 

Uho in .inuninn, uioo /i ; ll'ho'.s Hlto in X. Y., n)iH; 
lYht>’s iriio in hoinnor (njitl; (h(i!otd^\ Ht'O. ij;, 
u)0<i ; A.'T. ric.irwatci, iit !boi‘, X. Y, Stntn f'ar .Isso., 
10, Alliin Xo\i!r.. Xnurr (Inonland /V. Y. 

Waft'.'', IUh'.o, itoao.l l*. M.Su—s. 

STETSON, JOHN BATTERSON (May 5 , 
-I’Vlu iH, !ia{ nKunit'acturt'r, philan- 

thropist, was horn at C h'aiio,r, N. J., niu* ol’ the 
twolvr rhthli'on (vf Slophon and Stuaui ( Ihitlrr- 
soti) Stotson* whi> woro Imih of Ntav ICni^'laiuI 
drsronl, flt-s t'athrr and sovrral nf his hrothors 
won* hatloi's, havitiy, jti'ijniual tlu' Uaulc in (7vn- 
mHlirtit, thoii' nativo statr. At'tof tho l'anuly‘s 
nnnoval to Xrw Jorsov idinrtly In'lnia* Jnhn’.s 
birth, thr Sfotson*. Iiolprd fithbl np a tanv ct'nt^n* 
nf tlu‘ hat industry and tho fjoy s srhnnl days 
won* tait slant that ho ndi:ht .sorvn an rarly ap- 
pnntirrship to thu tratlo, jt»hn provaal an apt 
worktna Init al'irr rrarhiuK his majority Ids husi« 
tu'f'oi prt»spoi*ts as a jtininr partmn’ in tlm fatnily 
firtn tlid not ;-roin allurita* and ho dcridnd t(v 
strikr out tor Idnisolf, 111 Imaltli, hnwc*V(n% cum- 
prlltal him ti) pnit work fur a timu and in an of-* 
fort to nHntptnatr lir wtmt to lllituds, Missouri, 
and later, dniinn the ipiblo^eekiin’: period <vf the 
sixties, ti> Colorado, ()ntdo<n’ life <m tlte plains 
aitd iit the fijotlulln resttn'etl his health, atul he 
retnrmsl to the East rolmst and energetic. 

hi 1865 hf‘ optnied a one litan hat fact(U*y in 
Philadelphia, TItt* hats, made hy hand, he ped- 
dlrd airnmn tlie loeat rmuilers. Dnrintr tlie first 
six months he never sold as m.any as a <lo/,en hats 
in a .single order. Coneindinir that his prodttet 
lacked di?4inetIon of style, he promsled to make 
Ids own models instead of .slavishly following*: the 
prcsserilierl faj’.hions of tlie fieritHl. famtimiing 
as saleMnair-proihuina he took and fdled orders 
for ku7p*r and laryter i|m*mtities nntil Ids fame 
as a halter tjeipin to spread heyond the city. ^Be- 
sides renewing' Ids liealth and strength, Stet- 
son*s journey to the Rocky Mountains had ex- 
teiulerl Ills kntovledge of Americans and their 
ways. Having noted with interest the head gear 
tlien in vogue in tlie West, tie was able to supply 
a type of hat tltat cpiiekly h«»came pofmlar there. 
To’ fmild up Ilia Imsiness he relied not m adver- 
tising, Imt wholly on the ffuality of his goods. 
The hats, he felt, mmt advertise themselves ;^in 
looks and wear they timst apiwa! tohuyers. With 
the increase in sales, Stetson never tkparted 
from the fixed-iiriee ptdicy with which he started. 

As the clernand for his prcKluct grew his mami- 
factnring facilities kept pace; nmehinery was in- 
troducecl, anc! gradually a great industrial plant 
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was organized 011 the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
lat(‘r to he surrounded by the growing city. By 
T()o6 the Stetson works, equipped for every proc- 
ess involved in the making of high-grade fur- 
felt hats, employed 3500 hands and turned out 
2,000,000 hats a year, which were distributed 
throughout the civilized world. An apprentice 
system with Ixmus was early cstal dished, to be 
f(dl(>we(l in later years hy annual gift clistribu- 
tiinis at (diristmas, bonus awards for continuous 
services, stock allotments to eniployees, a home- 
huilding association, .savings and benefit funds, 
and otluu’ welfare features. An auditorium was 
built primarily for Sunday-school purposes. A 
hosidtal with a capacity of 20,000 patients a year, 
sm-vtxl hy a large permanent staff, was erected. 
The company was o])posed to organized labor, 
atul these paternalistic activities brought against 
it the charge of “benevolent feudalism” and the 
destruction of “the spirit of independence and 
liberty” {American Pcderationist, May 1916, 
pp. 383-4^5). 

In rHHH Stetson, who had long been a gener- 
(His giver to Baptist churches and benevolences, 
lu'camc interested in an academy at Del^and, 
h'la., where for uiany years he passed his win- 
d'he name of the institution was changed to 
Jolm B. Stetson University and Stetson gave 
liberally to it in money and hnildings. Pie died 
of apoplexy at his DeLand home, leaving his en- 
tire estate, of approximately 
family. He was twice married; by his firsit wife 
he had a daughter, and by his second, Sarah Eliz- 
abeth Shindler, two sons. 

llhniry Wliittemore, llie Founders and Builders of 
the Oranges (iHc>6): Hat Review, Mar. 1906; Elbert 
Iltibljard, A Little Journey to the Hmne of John B, 
Stetson uojO ; K. B. Obcrboltzer, Phil, a Hist, of the 
City and Its People (n.d.), vol. IV ; Moody's Maa-f Beb. 
fc)i*4; A. T. Freeman, in Annals Am, Acad, Pol. and 
Soc, Sei, Nov. 1903; Profit-Sharing by Am. Employ- 
ers (1016), ptib, by Welfare Dept., Nat. Civic Federa- 
tion; tVIuYs Who in America, 1906-07; Pub. Ledger 
(tUiila.), h'cb. 19. i9o6.;i W. B. S. 

STETSON, WILLIAM WALLACE (June 

17, 1849-July 1, mo), educator, was born in 
Greene, Me., the son of Reuben and Christiana 
(Thompson) Stetson, and a descendant of Rob- 
ert Stetson who settled in Scituate, Mass., in 
1634. The boyks early years were spent on his 
father^s farm. He attended the local school and 
academy, and at the age of fifteen was appoint- 
ed teacher in a district school. For some years 
he taught winters and worked for his father 
when not so engaged. 

Deciding to ttse his savings in search of op- 
portunities in the West, he left home in 1868, 
and in 1870 took a position as clerk in a com- 
bination drug and book store in Peoria, 111. At 
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the same time he enrolled in the preparatory de- 
partment of Monmouth ('olh\i(e and later entered 
the commercial departinmit, withdrawing: at the 
close of the academic year to accept an appoint- 
ment as teacher in a local academy. Shortly be- 
fore enterini:!;* upon his new dutit‘s, he married, 
July 4, liSyt, Rebecca Jane, dan,^»-hter of William 
and Jane (Nicol) Killong'h, of Mornint^ Sun, 
Iowa. 

In tSSo he was appoitUed stiperinlendent of 
schools in Rockford, III, a position which he 
held for four yt^ars. Duriiifi: this period he re- 
org'anized the city school system, and effected 
reforms in metluHls of instruction. His success 
and his popularity as a lecturer htdon^ teaehers' 
meetini^s and institutes hrous^ht him rec(>p:nition 
as a proj^revssive administrator, lie took an ac- 
tive part in the work of the Northern Illinois 
Te*achers' Associatioii, and was elected its prc*si- 
dent in 1883. 

In 1884 he returned to Maim^ to bc'eome prin- 
cipal of the Webster (Grammar School in Au- 
burn. A year later he was elected superint<md- 
ent of schools. 11 is unusual executive^ ability 
was immediately demonstnited; he re^’raded the 
schools, improvt‘d llieir eciuipment, established 
modern courses of study, and eifccted various 
reforms in methods of teachiuji:. During the ten 
years of his administration Ins achievements, ami 
his wise counsel on edncalional Tnatt(‘rs, made 
him widely known. I le was presidimt of the 
Maine Peda|,n)g’ical Socitlv, and jiresi- 

dent of the American Institute of Instruction, 
I894--95. In 1895 lie was elect(*d state superin- 
tendent of inihlic schools in Maine, which office 
he held until his retirement from active profes- 
sional life in 1907. Among* his accomidishments 
while in this position were the abolition of the 
district .system, and the e.stahlishmeut of the 
present township system of school administra- 
tion; the reclassification and consolidation of 
schools; the institution of free conveyance of 
pupils ; the adoption of the free textlKxik system ; 
the extension of free tuition privileges in sec- 
ondary .schools to all the pupils of the state ; the 
improvement of courses of instruction in teach- 
er-training institutions; the state certification of 
teachers; and the adoption of a plan of union 
supervision, designed to extend tlie advantages 
of expert guidance to the schools of all towns in 
the state. His reports from 1895 to 1907, widely 
recognized for their constructive sugge.stions, 
enhanced his reputation as a leader in educa- 
tional reforms. In 1905, he was elected presi- 
dent of the department of superintendence of^the 
National Education Association, an organiza- 
tion in which he had played an active role for 
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many years. 1 Ic resigm't! as stati' superintendent 
in T<)07 and spent tlH‘ n‘st of his life in Auburn, 
Me. He was the author of History and Civil 
Cio'^vrnnit'nt of Maine (copr, i8()8), and of nu- 
merous artiedes ami pamplilets in tlu‘ field of edu- 
cational administ ration. In i«ui Ideals and 
lisscniials (>/ luincitfian, comprising selections 
from bis pul)! icat ions and manuscripts, was is- 
sued by his wihx 

ft;. T. l.inlt', (,Va«7i/ef/iV<*/ end lutmtls Mist, of the 
State of Maine ( totiq), vntl. t : /Oyntr/.v of the State Su- 
f^erintemient of I*ub. Sehoois ofjhe State of Mainer 
iSnr, '11)06; P.iysoti Stuilli, “William Wallace ,Stct- 
scm,“ in h\if. h'duc. As\o. of ihe tK W ; of Pro- 

e(uufinas and Addf esses, toi i ; IPho's If'ho in America^ 
roro-n; I yteiston i-veninn J<ho\, jnly a. loto; in- 
formation from a hrother, Dr, llerhert 1 .<t Stetson, 
Kalamazoo, Micb.) U. F. S* 

STETTINIUS, EDWARD RILEY (I<>b. 15, 
1865-Sept. 3, i<)«;5)* industrialist, assistant sec- 
retary of war, was born at St. f.mits, Me., a sun 
of Joseph and Isabel (Riley) Sliitinins. The 
father had conn* of Maryland (#ennan stock and 
after a venture in rivm* .steam heating liad been 
employed f<u* many ytsars by a wboh'salc grocery 
firm at St. Louis. I L* died when Ivlward was 
only tlu*t'{‘ years old. Hit* liny was a stmlcnt at 
vSt. Louis University, in tiu' preparatory and col- 
legiate flepartments, from 1H74 thrtmgh i88r, 
Hum followed several yeaia. of employment by 
1 (km 1 Imsine.ss eonetams and lainkM and after that 
one or two only partially snccessfn! pm'sonal 
ventures. IHs mother dhai in iHgi and in the 
following year he wmit to ducago, beenming 
treasurer of Stirling iK* Uompany, manufacturers 
of madunery. I .ater be became vice ’president 
and general manager and iti a n’organi/ation that 
occurred in 0)05 lu^ was matle prt^siilent ; after 
a consolidation in loohwitli Halieock 8^ Wilcox, 
he was made vicc'-president. Outside a small 
group of InisinesH associates, Stegttnius was com- 
paratively unknown when in too9. at the age of 
forty-four, he was made piaeddmit of tlie Dia- 
mond Matcli ('omimny, of whicli in temH he had 
become treasurer. A single act of Ids adminis- 
tration hrouglit him widespns'id prominence. On 
Jan. 28, up r, Ids corporation fretdy dtalicated to 
the public a patent (of Nov. 15, iKoH) for a sub- 
stitute for the poisoiK>UH white phosphorous used 
in the manufacture of inatcluaa This geumams ac- 
tion eventually removed the specter of slow poi- 
soning from the employees of rival match fac- 
torien the country over (Scitmtifw American, 
Feb. n, 1911), 

After tlie Allies, in 191 S» had retained the 
banking firm of J. IK Morgan & Company to 
handle their purchases of war miigdies in the 
United States, the firm made a nation-wide can- 
vass in search of a man able to control and bring 
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to va '4 ant! tnifsrtrtMloiUotl u Imsitioss. 

The ciioirt* tiibilly iVll Strttinur-, who after 
a iVw nb»iith:» Tc, 4 .iiniMi tlu» IHaittotal Match pres- 
idency. His \va\ not tinn'cly to make con- 
tracts with pcisoir. and corporations offering 
pjanliKis aial in.itcna 1 % dc'-ired !»y ilu' Allies; lie 
had s«H‘ that war nnnntiotn. in ciioianon.s (jtian- 
titles shonhl he products! in lanana! time fnnn 
remcMitdet! am! cd'tcn iniprovistn! plants, whose 
owners wcia* at tir*.! tpiitc nnverset! in the nmni- 
titms intlustrv. Vet many such plants tnrnetl out 
within a stipnlattal pnitn! larip' cimsiitninenls of 
sIk'IIs that fnllv met the teelnneal requirements 
set nf> hy tlu' Allitsl |.tnvt‘rnments. This was ac- 
coinpli’dits! r.o promptly and satisfaetorily that 
Stettinim., almo-.| m'cr nipht, heeame an out- 
standinp, hpuM' in the wai. flow his sueeess im- 
pre‘‘*'ed hi'* immediate !»n'ane%s a*.soeiates is in- 
(lieatet! hv tin* anntnineement in jamiary ini 6 
of his adtin-.’don as a meinhc’i* of the 
firim Within Iwtt ^ear-. tin* total td‘ Allietl pnr“ 
eha'-es tlirtmeJi Ids apeiicy reaehetl $34100,000,- 
(UHn-trulv a reeoid Ita* Mndi trair»aetions. 

After tin* enfiv ol flit' lliiteti States into the 
war, Stettinim. was apptnnted sm'veyor-i^'enend 
of pnreha^e^. and, on Apr, ih, loiH, as seeond 
assistant seerriaiv of war. Secretary Newton 
I). linker ‘.aw him as ’’a man id Kt’eat exaetnep 
and id’ an alm«e 4 terrhvirn: sense tif responsihil- 
ity" Citmats! tiv Mederiek 1 ‘ahner, Nnetmt /A 
lUtlur, iPdi, vol. II, p. In July tgjH he 

was sent tii M'am*e as spetdal laqjresentative t>f 
the SiTreiary ih War in the matter of foreipt 
or«!m*s ha" war materials placet! hy tlie American 
ICMpetlithaiary hVare, Returning tn New York 
after the Armistice, Steltinitis left the govern- 
ment seivitm in Jaimarv imnaml remainml with 
the fVIofitan firm nntil Ins death at Loenst Val- 
ley, L, L Out hl. iR, he hail married Judith 
('arringtcin ed Rietmmml, Va.; slie ami their two 
sons atid two ilatigftters survived liirn. 

ri. w, RhIifiKH, ‘iolwiird R, Kfettialas. A!Jmstant 
SrtTrlary of War/* iti Me, iiht. AVis, OH. miH ; B. C. 
I'orhrs, ^*Tlte Ihm?e*a Haver in the Wetrhi/' Jmmean 
Miw.* Sept, ml?; IRmald Wilhelm, '•KtettimuH, Mas* 
tttf Bnvef/^ Am, AVts 0/ AV?*»V?e,f, Map OjiH; u. B. 
nitrlcstni, /mlKtlrffil Jmetia* hi ihf Iferhf ff ar f 
|jp, i|j, iIrfirdlH < Vowel! ami R, h. Wilsmt, /)c- 
nmkVmiiiim pts I. W; 

f»i«m //ewry IC ihrlnm: The AVivml af it theM 
f tip,’ |e ; tiewspafier fdfM siml mrwtenes m 

Ht. Lriitis Piih, lit#.; IThAjf fVkt m Amerkat * 9 ^ 4 "- 

35 ; iihimary in N, F, *rwm^ Sept. 4* I 

W, B» S. 

STEUBIP, PRIEDEICH WILHELM 
LUDOLF OERHARD AUGUSTIN, Baron 

Ton (Sept. 17, 1730 -Nov. 2B, i 7 § 4 )» profes- 
sional soldier, mllilary expert, inspector general 
of the Ccinlinental Army, was given this name at 
his diristeninf, iaven clays after his birth, in 


tile (lerman Reformed ’Church of Magdeburg-. 
Later in life he changed it to Friedrich Wilhelm 
August ] leinrich Ferdinand ; and in America he 
was known as l"rederick William Augustus von 
(or de) Steuben. IBs parents were Wilhelm 
Augustin voii Steuben and Alaria Dorothea von 
Jagow. IBs grandfather, Augustin Steube, a 
minister of the German Reformed Church, in- 
serted the “von^’ in the family name about 1708. 
1 Ic was horn in the fortress of Magdeburg, where 
hi.s fatluu* was stationed as a lieutenant of engi- 
neers in the army of King FVederick William I 
of Prus.sia. He spent his early childhood in Rus- 
sia, where his father served for several years in 
the army of the C/.arina Anne. In Ins tenth year 
lie returned to Germany with his father and re- 
ceived hi.s education in the Jesuit schools in 
Breslau. 

In his seventeenth year Stculicn entered the 
oflicer corps of the Prussian army and served 
therein with credit throughout the Seven Years' 
Whir, first as a ngimcntal oflker of infantry and 
then as a staff onicer. Tn 1761, after active serv- 
ice on th(' stiiffs of Generals von Mayer and von 
1 lulsen he InH'ame a general staff olFcer and soon 
thenvifter was promoted to the grade of captain. 
In January and February 1762, while serving at 
Kdnigslxax he received two personal letters 
from the King, Frederick the Great, thanking 
him for transmitting news of the death of the 
(Varina TClizalieth. These letters, an unusual 
coniplinient to a junior olBcer, arc in the Prus- 
sian Arcliiv{\s. A few weeks later, Steuben went 
to St. rk'tersburg with Count von dcr Goltz, the 
new Jhni.ssian ambassador, and was engaged on 
confidential duties in connection with the peace 
negotiations between Prussia and Russia. Upon 
his return from St. Petersliurg, in May 1762, and 
until the end of the war, he served at the Royal 
Headquarters as a general staff officer and as one 
of the aides-de-camp to the King. The signifi- 
cance of wStcuben's general staff training and 
service has not lieen sufficiently appreciated. 
This is partly because the German word '^Quar- 
tiermeister," signifying a general staff officer 
with troops, has been erroneously translated into 
English as ''quartermaster^ That Frederick the 
Great should select Steuben for general staff 
duty at the Royal Headquarters in time of war 
is the highest tribute to his professional stand- 
ing. It was this specific training for and experi- 
ence in the duties of the general staff, an agency 
then Htttle known outside of Prussia, that so pe- 
culiarly equipped Steuben for his invaluable 
services to the cause of American independence. 
He brought to Washington's staff a technical 
training and equipment that was unknown in 
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cither the French or the Rvitish armies at that 

time. 

Stcul)cii was still a captain when he was <lis- 
char|:»v(l from the Prussian army shortly after 
the .Peace of lluhertushurg- in the spring of 
1763, The circumstances attemliug his discharge 
at the early age of thirty-thr(H% atid so soon after 
gaining the royal favor, are obscure, liis retire- 
ment left him without employment. In 1764, af- 
ter nnsucccssfnl negotiations to enter the Sar- 
dinian army, he was appointed chamberlain 
(Hofnutrschali) at the Pourt of 1 lohenzolleni- 
llechingen upon the la'commendation of Prince 
Henry of Prussia and his niece, the Princess 
Sophie Dorothea Ih’edericka of Whrttemherg. 
While at JTechingen he attained the rank of 
haroii (Freiherr) and ht'came a knight of the 
Margrave of Hadeids Onler of Fidelity. In T77T 
the lhance of 1 lohenzolham-I lechingtm, on ac- 
count of financial emliarrassmcnt, decided to 
close his court and to n\side aliroad, incognito. 
Stcuhim was the only member of the ciMirt to ac- 
company his patron and resided with him in 
Ihamce, principally at l\Ionti)eHier. But the 
fmancial objects of tlu‘ jonnu'y were not accom- 
plished and in 1775 the Prince returned to He- 
chingen more einharrass<'d than ev<*r. Steuben, 
who was always improvident, now found himself 
seriously in debt and sought employment else- 
where. F-arly in 1776 he enU*r<‘d into an unsne- 
cessful negotiation to form a (h‘nnan regiment 
for the French army. Latm* lu‘ failt'd in an elTort 
to enter the Austrian army and in April 1777 he 
visited Karlsruhe where he was again disap- 
pointed in an effort to i‘nter the service of the 
Margrave of Baden. But while in Baden the 
Baron met a friend and corr(*spouden( of Bem- 
jamin iTankHu who drew his attention to the 
American war as a field for his talents (Eheling, 
post, p. 154). Accordingly, early in the summer 
of 1777, he set out for Paris with letters to 
Franklin and oth<*rs. 

Fortunately for Steuben, his liigh professional 
reputation as a trained ITussian staff officer liad 
long been known to Count dc St. Germain, the 
French minister of war. Just at that time St. 
Germain was making an unsuccessful effort to 
reform the French army by the introduction of 
Prussian methods of military efficiency and dis- 
cipline. He recognized in Steuben an accom- 
plished graduate from the school of Frederick 
the Great who was peculiarly qualified to give 
the American authorities much needed advice on 
military training, organization, and administra- 
tion. He therefore commended Steuben to Beau- 
marchais, who was giving secret aid to the 
American colonies through the commercial cor- 
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poralinn, Ilortalcz Ckimpany, which he had 
formed with the connivance of the French 
government. Beaumarchais, hVanklin, and Silas 
Deane recogiii/cd SUniluafs uu'rits and the im- 
portance of securing hi.s services, hut at first the 
negotiations failed hecanst^ tlu' American com- 
missioners were not empowcaxHl to assure him 
udeipiate rank ami pay or to make any contract 
with him in hiFalf of the ('ontincntal lAngress. 
Later, howevm’, it was decidt'd that Ilortalcz & 
C'ompany should advance the eKpeuses of the 
journey and that tin* Baron should go purely as 
a distinguished v<yluutt‘er and trust to fortmu' for 
a suitalde opening for his nrogni/ed talents after 
his arrival in Anuu'iea. As his aetnal military 
rank of captain did m4 carry sufficient prestige 
to assure the suceees of this robs it was (Undded 
that he should assunu* the glamor of high rank. 
He was accordingly given letters from hVaiik- 
lin, Deane, and Ihsaumarcliais to Washington, 
Henry Laurens. Rolunl M(»rris, and others in 
which he was intnnlueed as a htmlmiant-general. 
Indeed, in his letter tii Wkishingtou, h’ranklin 
|)rest*nted him as **a Licmtenant General in the 
King of Prussians service*’ ( Sept. 4, 1777, iGnpp, 
p<fst, p. 652), There could las no higher military 
prestige in tla* last tpiarter of tin* iUghtcMmlh cen- 
tury, and wltlunit this prestige Steulien ctmld 
not have succeeded in his American mission. 

The new “lieutenant-general,** accompanied 
by a military .secretary and an aide-dea%amp, 
.sailed from Marseilhs on Sept. 26 and arrived at 
'Portsmouth, N. IB, on Dec. i, 1777. After a so- 
journ of st*veral wt*eks at Bostmi, where lie was 
entertained as heeame his distingniished rank, he 
made the overland journey to 'York, Pa,, the 
temporary seat of government, where lu* arrived 
on Feh. 5, 177K. He was reeeivet! with high hon- 
ors by the Gontinental t‘nngri*sH. When a spe- 
cial c<minnttee waitetl upon him to ascertain liis 
aims, he waived all claim to rank (>r pay and 
asked only tliat his expenses should he paifi wliile 
acting as a volunteer wdth tlic army. He pro- 
posed that if his Hcrvlees sliould contribute to 
the eventual success of tfie American cause, he 
would then expect compensation ffir his sacri- 
fice.H in leaving Fairope and sudi reward as Con- 
gress might be pleased to grant !iim* but that if 
the cause slimild fall, or if his services should 
ni.it prove lieneficial, he would make no claim 
whatavter. This proposal to stake his fortunes 
upon the success of tlie cause ttiade ii deep im- 
pression upon the Congress. Ills services were 
accepted and he was directed to report to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge where he arrived on 
Fein 23. 

Steuben made a profound impression upon 
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the offieers and iiicn nf the ('entineiital Army. 

Ilis prui\‘Ssiotial rrptitation, 8') W(*ll a<lv«‘rliscd 
by his oxaltnl rank, was stippotirt! by his mar- 
tial bcariuK*, l^^**'* adaptability, and his picttirostiue 
personality. Wasbinyd^ai was so favoraldy iin- 
presstal !*y his |>t‘aetiral knoulodpy^ and exptni- 
cner that lu' provailr«i tipon him to st‘rve as aci- 
iny iiispretor |*eneral aiul to nndertaln' the train- 
ing’ of the anny. Idiis invt 4 v(H! serious 
ties as the Ibaron sfn^ke no b'ngjish and was re- 
(|nir(‘d ti^ Uii throni’h iiiterpretc*rs, dlau'e was 
no time* for tiu' prepaiation and fmhlieation of a 
cottiplofe iHOv drill tnannal. Stetthen tluuadore 
prepared his di ill itedi niiiotis in hritd' install- 
ments, '['host' wrre tran:*lalod into baiy;lish and 
irsmed to tiu' ropjnumts frnjn tinu' tt> time as 
the drills ptogre’*%od, iMultmately, he had the 
tact to rely tipon tht' ptovtu’ of example. He 
formed a motbd eotnpanv of looseleetetl mcmand 
tmdetfook its drill in person. 1‘he tapid progress 
of this eompany tmdrr Ins skilltsl instrnction 
made an imniediato apprsal tt» the imagination of 
the whole anny. Hrill !»eeame the fashion and 
within a few weeks the new g;ospt'k imparted 
day hy day to tlu* model eompany, had spreail 
ihrotigjmnt the army. Tltis ifi perhaps the most; 
rtstiarkahle at'hirvennmt in rapitl military train- 
ing in the history of tite worbl. I'he Baron's sne- 
cess was so speetly that ort April 30 VVar,hington 
recommentled Ids appointment as inspeetor geti- 
eral with tlie rank of major drctieral (Jn May 5 
tlie appointment was eonlirmetl by the Conti- 
nental Congress. Ilte valne of Stetiben's in- 
stnniion was sottn manifested on the battlefield 
of Monmontln dlteri* and thereafter throughout 
the war the C ontinental Army P'rovetl itself, bat- 
talion for liattalitm, the equal in dtsciplitie and 
skill of the* Iwst Britisli regulars. Immetliately 
before the battle Steuben served Washingttm as 
a general staff oflirer. He reennnoitered the en- 
emy's position near Allentown and was first to 
re|HUl that Ids objective was Monmouth (kmrt- 
house. After the disastrotni retreat id C'harles 
Lee, itt the «an4iing battle, Hteutien reformed 
f.ee's disordered timops am! let! tltem hack to 
tlic Imttlefield. 

During the winter of 177^-70, Steitben pre- 
part*c! his HtH^uiuiwns ft^r the Order and DiscU 
piine iif the Truttps 0/ the (hited States. This 
manual of drill aia! field service regulatiom am- 
tained tlie ei«eritials cd military instntetion and 
proce*dwre adapti*d to tlie iie'crls of tlie American 
citl/am soldier. It was fmptilarly known as the 
^Idiie hook*^ and tiecaine the military hlhle of the 
Continental Army. No important hook has ever 
been produced under greater difficulties. The 
Baron first wrote each passage in his practical 
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hut inelegant French. One of his staff officers 
then transposed it into literary French. Another 
translated it literally into English and a third 
then transposed it into correct and simple Eng- 
lish. During most of 1779 and 1780 Steuben was 
busy with his duties as inspector general, per- 
fecting the training and discipline of the army 
and developing his system of property account- 
ahility that went far to check the waste of public 
property which had formerly prevailed in the 
American army. During this period lie grew 
steadily in popularity throughout the army and 
grew more and more in Wasliington’s confidence. 
I Ic was consulted upon all questions of strategic 
and administrative policy and performed all of 
tlic essential functions of a modern general staff. 
During the winter of 1779-80 he was Wasbing- 
tnn's representative with the Continental Con- 
gn\ss in tlie efforts to reorganize the army, 
lu the antnmn of when Greene was sent 
to tlu' Carolinas to replace Gates after the disas- 
trous defeat at Camdtui, Washington .sent Steu- 
ben with the new commander to assist in reor- 
ganizing the southern army. Upon tlieir arrival 
at Richmond, (Jreene realized that most of his 
reiilactmients and supplies must come from Vir- 
ginia. He therefore left Steuben in command 
in that state. Steuben immediately look com- 
predumsive measures to make Virginia a base of 
supply for Greene's army. But his efforts were 
thwarted to a large extent by the invading. forces 
under Benedict Arnold and Phillips which were 
effectively supported l)y British .ships in James 
River. With his limited forces of ill-armed mili- 
tia, Steuben could offer but limited resistance to 
the invaders. Many of his stores were captured 
and many more were dispersed and wasted by 
the successive drafts of ill-disciplined short-serv- 
ice militia. Greene, however, appreciated Steu- 
tnin’s diffictilties and gratefully acknowledged 
that his support :from Virginia, limited as it was, 
had been indispensable to the success of his cam- 
paign in the Carolinas. Tn April 1781 Lafayette 
took command in Virginia and Steuben served 
under his orders during Cornwallis' invasion. 
When Washington'vS army was assembled before 
Yorktown, Steuben was assigned to the corn- 
mand of one of the three divisions and served in 
that capacity until after the surrender. He also 
contributed materially to the success of the final 
campaign by virtue of the extensive experience 
in siege warfare which he had acquired during 
the Seven Years' War. 

In the interval between the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and the final conclusion of peace Steuben 
continued his duties as inspector general and as 
Washington's trusted adviser in all military a£- 
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fairs. In the spring* of 1783 he assisted Wash- 
ington in the preparation of a plan for the future 
defense of the United States and in the arrange- 
ments for demobilizing* the (hmtinental Army, 
This was published as // Letter on the Subject 
of an Established Militia (1784), At the same 
time he took a leading part in forming the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. In August, Washington 
sent him tt) Camula to receive the frontier posts 
from the British, but his mission was unsuccess- 
fill as the British commander, General llaldi- 
mand, had not bemi aiithorizcHl to treat with him. 
When Washington reliiKpiishetl command of the 
army, Dec. 23, 1783, he deliberately made it his 
last official act to write a letter to the Hanm com- 
mending his invaluable services to the United 
States througlunit the war (Jared Sparks, The 
Ipyitings of Cleorge irashingtou, VH 1 , 1833, pp, 
503-04; W. C. Innxl, The ll'rifings of (ieorge 
IVashington, X, i8t)i, p. 338). Steuben was hon- 
orably (lischarged from the army Mar. 24, 1784. 
lie hccame an American citizen, by act of the 
Pennsylvania legislature in March 1783 and by 
act of the New York legislature in July 1786. 

After Steubens relirtuuenl from the army he 
made Ins residence in Mew York and ht'came one 
of the most popular figures in the social life of 
the city and state, lie was the presidtmt of the 
(rcnnan Society and of the. New York lirauch of 
the (hncinnati. In 1787 he was elected one of the 
regents of tlic University of the State of New 
York. Always careless in his husiuess affairs 
and extravagant in his charities ami hospitali- 
ties, he went heavily in debt in anticipation of 
the grant of about if(k),oao for his military serv- 
ices which he claimed from Chiugress. In 1786 
the State of New York granted him x6,ooo acres 
of wild land near the present town of Remsen, 
north of Utica. Tn June 1790 the new federal 
government granted him a pension of $2500 per 
year instead of the lump sum which he had ex- 
pected. Later in the year, through a friendly 
mortgage of his New York lands, Alexander 
Hamilton and other influential friends were able 
to settle the Baron’s debts and to relieve him 
from bankruptcy. During the remaining years 
of his life he spent his winters in New York City 
and his summers on his estate in the Mohawk 
country. There he fmally died of apoplexy on 
Nov. 28, 1794, and there his tomb now is. He 
was never married In his will he left hi.s estates 
in America to his former aides-de-camp, Wil- 
liam North and Benjamin Walker (will in Kapp, 
p. 702). 

Steuben’s likeness is preserved in contempo- 
rary portraits by Charles Willson Peak, Ralph 
Earle, and Pierre Eugene du Simitiere and in 


the e<|uestriati figure of liiiu in John Trtmi- 
bull’s *‘'rhe Surrender of GornwalHs,” in the na- 
tionalcapilol. He was of middle height. He had 
a flue soldierly hearing and his manners were 
graceful and courtly. His picture:o{tK‘ persoio 
alily made a strong ingnvssion upon liis contem- 
poraries and the aneediital history of the Revo- 
lution presents him as one of the most conspicu- 
ous flgures in the eslroiu and affections of the 
rank and file of the Continental Army. Through 
his influence in convtuling the American army 
into an effective and hiphly diseipliin'd military 
f(»ree he was an indispen.-aihle figur<‘ in the 
achievemenl of American indeptanlenee. Here 
h<‘ performed an esMUitial Mowtee tfiat none of 
his contemporaries in America was qualified to 
jHud'orni, 

I'riio Knicrally aerejin’d Idsturv of SfruhrtCs curly 
life in hno‘iH; is t.dont from IdncdHch Kapi), I.eh'ih 
ties Amn'thini.u1uat (M'uera/.v I'lieLirh llhihelm Steu- 
ben (licrlln, iH-iH), naiislilrd u% /‘lie / l/e e/ b'mkn'rk 
Ullthtm Vim Stt'ulmn t N. V.. OO.ol.aml l.onHy apoe- 
ryphal. Kapn did jua hau* aecr-.s m the dmnnuctils in 
the Pnecaan Arrhiven irlaitrsn tn Ptruhnis service in 
tile I’nreaan annv ur to thnse in the Archives tn lie- 
ehingen and Karhauhe relahn}-; to hi-, sttlraninenl life 
in IlnhettiotUern I feeftinnett, ifte Minth (d lo.ince. and 
lladen, andpras therehne nnahle tt* tdieelt tlic oHicial 
reeords a^jaiina criiaitt «|ne'ati»nah!e tHtmineniH whieh 
he ftmnd Ijt dm "Stenhen PanerC in the liitrary of the 
N. Y. Hist. Sue. 1‘hr ctitUrntninaiv {iertnan thidenee 
I 8 mven Ity C. I). KheliiiK in the "Naehtirhteo von den 
hehemnmiManden des Harnn v(»n Stenhetj," itt the 
AmerUumi,u'!u\\‘ A/ai/atrm (Hamhnr^t, irnag Vol, I, 
at 3 . pp- n|H<6a. Steuhenhi aneestrv and family 
Instttry are },*tven l»y A, B. i\ KalkhorM in the Vena 
/et/, New Uhn, Mimn. Sent. S am! by ller- 

tnann Stdluy ‘UJeneral Stenheini llrrknnfl/* in Jahthneh 
tier ihxtioixcht’'H AhnnwiovviVii juf cltV Suehsett 

md fijr Anfuig (MaKdehmg, inji K An aecouiit of hi.H 
Pmssinn imhiary service is eoimunot in A. B. i\ Kulk- 
hofHl, "Sieuhenfi IhVnst/eit in Brcinaih.ehm Hecre/’ 
hrie Tuuehhii, Sept. H, maj. This artiele gives full 
refereneea from tlie PrufCiian Arehivr*-, Kappriluatory 
of Stenlmn after hot arrival in Ameriru contains many 
ejteerpts fnnn oflleial doetimenlH atid, iti Kctienil, is re** 
huhle, hut inneh of StenheiCn vnimnimnis pcrnonul cor* 
resiHtndence anti otlter vninuhle materials were not tlien 
aeees.'dhle. There iM niueh .Steuben material in tin; 
WashhiKton Pupern and the Papers of the Rcmfinental 
Congress In the lah. of C'ong. and in the f)ld ReenrdH 
DiviHion of the War Bent, His ncrMinal papers (t6 
voB.) are in the lihrary nf the N. Y, Hint. .Str, I.dtets 
from Stcuhen, ladh offieiid and personal, are to he 
found in almost every pnfdie and pirivate collecfion of 
niamiHeripts relating to the Uevolotionary period, IBs 
correHpoiulener with Ids aidcs-dc camp, William North 
and nenjaniift Walker, imw widely scattered, ffivfs an 
intimate picture of his personality nml of Ids financial 
indmeretions mid diflhnillleo after the Revolution. Much 
ranterial relating to his Hew York estate is in the rob 
teiem of tlieA'hirida Hifit. Soc,, lUtea, H. Y. J. B. 
Boyle, Frederick tFUtimn tmi Steuben stml the Atnm^ 
em Revohtthm fmm), is Iwed on Kmm, J. McA, 

I luis chapters on Kicuhen In Wastmaim, Lin- 
mUf Wiism C iqjo), ami is preparing a full hiogniphy.] 

j.McA.P. 

STEVENS, ABEL (Jan. 17, ifits-Sept. 11, 
1897), Kpiscopal derpryman, editor, 

and historian, wa.s the third child of Samuel and 
Mary (Hochenmeller) Stevens. He was born 
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in riiiliuU’lphia, whwv liis fnthrr, a native of 
NtHHlliani. Mass,, had M'ttlrd as a copperplate 
printer and rnnrav«*t\ Im.iiIu yearn alU'r Aliel’s 
birtli Ids t’athrr died, leavinp; the mother with 
five .vonnir ehildimu dlie estate was misman- 
agctl hy tin* eti'andian and the family forced to 
undergo immeroivs hardships. Init Ahvl was sent 
to Wesleyan Aeadejny, Wilhraham, Mass., and 
later entered Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Uoim., thotii;h his .stay at tlie latter instittilion 
was short, owine, to his hadilt' health, d'he rec- 
ords of the Univto'sily indicate, however, tliat 
he had eoinpleted the stdt'ntide Cintrse when he 
left college, hdve ytsirs Iat(‘r ( iKp)) Itrown Uni- 
versity eonfened tipon him the degree of iM.A. 
While a vany yotme. man he displavtsl extraor- 
dinary ahility as a speaher and at jntu‘leen was 
fmaneial aeamt of Wrsh'van University. In 1834 
he was admitted to tho Xew Unglaiul Uonfer- 
enre on trial, was ordained dearon in and 
elder in iHgH. lA'oin 1H45 tt> 184; he serve<l the 
(Imrrh Street ilmreh and the lleiuiet Street 
(’htjreh in Ihotoji, He visited UmH>pe in 1837 
an<t his ptddislnnl letter:; fiom ahnstd attracted 
attention. Upon Ins retttrn lie lu'came the minis- 
ter of the Metliiidist ehttrrh in Pnnddenee, U. 1. 
At the age of twenty tivt\ on the reeonumaula- 
t ion of Frs’sident Willuir l*isk H/.v. 1 of Wesleyan 
University, lie was tuade editor of Zwns Uvmld, 
an intliteutial Metlifnlist journal puhlished in 
BosttiU, I’his position he held for twelve years. 
In 185*5 lie heeanie the editor of a new literary 
venture' of the Methotlistn culled the fsatmntl 
Mtitminc, which fiosition he held until June 
1H56. He again visited Unrope in 1H55 and on 
lus fidtirn was chosen etlittn* id the ( hfisttiui 
Aihvviiie timl h^unm! In New Ynrk. Here he 
again itisplayed the liigltcst <legri*e of editorial 
ability. By this tinte the Metlnnlist h.piseopal 
Church I'lUil iltviiled isver the slavery issue, 
thtmgh there still remained in the Ntirthcru 
hraneli numerous Hlave^mhilnir memliers. Ste- 
vens contended that iiothhig should he dotie to 
euiliarrass tlie fiorder ehufehes, lie argued that 
the slavediolders had a ef.aistitutitmal right to 
church niemhernliip and protested against the at- 
tetn|>t to expel tliem. He maintained, jtoweyer, 
that he was an aholithinist, His ptjsitiou alien- 
ated the radiealH and at the Ceneriil Conference 
of i860 he was not rcHeeted editor. To support 
the position cif SteveriH and otjier New York lead- 
ers cm the slavery issue an independent journal 
WHS fstaWinlinl in iW«( fuilwl The Methodist, 
which from the hcKinninK had Stevens’ suhstan- 
tial aid, and of wliidi lie was assixdiite editor, 
1B71-74. From 1861 to 1865 he served two 
churches in the New York East Conference, to 


which he had transfcuTccl on his removal to New 
York, h'or some years he was also constantly 
employed in writing and speaking in the interest 
of lay representation in the General Conference, 
and nmeh of his writing in The Methodist was 
devoted to this subject. 

Throughmit his life Stevens was a tireless 
workm* and a proliilc writer. His first book, en- 
titlcul An llssay <ni Church Polity, was published 
in 1847. d'his was followed in 1848 by the first 
volume (yf Ids Mcnioriak of the I ntroduction of 
MctlunlLsin info the liaslerft States, the second 
volume appearing in 1852. His most important 
works were the seven volumes dealing with the 
history of Fiiglisli and American Methodism. 
'Hie //A7erv of the Religious Moremeut of the 
night eenth (\uitury, Called Methodism, in three 
vtdmm‘s, app(‘arc(I helweeu the years 1858 and 
i80i ; the History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in the Ihnted States, in four volumes, bc- 
t\V(‘eu the yetirs 1864 and 1867. These works, 
foumled on extemsive research and written with 
remark.alile literary attractiveness, take high 
rank among denominational histories. He also 
puldished Life ami Times of Nathan Bangs (2 
vols., 1864). His last hook was Madame De 
Stoi'L A Study of her Life and Times (2 vols., 
1881). The luioks mentioned represent only his 
major imhlirations. 

At fifty years of age Stevens retired from ac- 
tive partk'ipatiou in the affairs of the Church, 
and after ho had finished his histories took up 
Id.s residence in Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
served as the minister of the Union Church 
and corresponded with several American news- 
papers. In 1888 he returned to the United States 
and made his home in San Jose, Cal, where he 
died suddenly of heart failure at the age of 
elghty-two. He had been married three times: 
in 1838, to Marguerite, daughter of the Rev. 
Bartholomew Otheman of Roxbury, M:ass.; on 
Sept 8, 1869, at Clinton, N. Y,, to Amelia Day- 
ton, who died within a year; and in 1871 to 
Frances C. Greenotigh, who, with three of the 
six children of his first marriage, survived him. 

[Sources include Christian Advocate (N. Y.), Sept. 
16, 33, rHo7j T/w m>w Schajf-Hcrsog Lncyc. of Re- 
ti(daus Kfwwkdge, vol. XI (ipn) ; 

Sept IS, 1H07; The Call (San kranasco), Sept is, 
1807. tine date of birth sometimes appears as Jan. 19. 
hut given a.s Jan. 17 in the general catalogues of 
Brown and Wesleyan universities. Information re- 
iarding Stevens* family was obtained through the cour- 
tly of Dr. James R. Joy.] W. W. S. 

STEVENS, ALEXANDER HODGDON 

(Sept 4, i789-,Mar. 30, 1B69), surgeon, was 
born in New York City, the third son of Ebe- 
nezer and Lucretia (Ledyard) Sands Stevens, 
and a brother of John Austin Stevens, 1795-1874 
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His father, a rlcscciulant of John Stevens 
who came from Cornwall, hhinland, to h»os(on 
about 1638, was a inemher of the f*Toiip who ttu)k 
part in the Boston IVa Tarty, His mother was 
a native of Marthnal, Conn., and a halHsister of 
William Ledyard | q.r. |. As a boy he studied at 
home until the ag-c of twelve, when he entered 
theschofd of John Adams, i;72-i8()3 in 

Plainfield, Conn,; he j^raduated from \hale Col- 
lef,^e in 1807. At eij^hteen he he|;*an the study of 
medicine in the office of Dr, h'dward Miller 
proft‘ssor of (dinical medicine at tlie ( oT 
lci>:‘c of Physicians and Sur^vons (later part of 
Columbia Uuiversily), New York. He soim 
left, however, for tiie University t)f Ptmnsyl- 
vania, where he received tlu‘ dt'gaee of M.D. in 
18 n. His thesis, A Disscriniiou on iJio /Vo.rA 
mate Cause of Injlammation, with an Attempt 
la Esiahlish a Rafioual Plan of Cure (iHu), 
was ^ hii^dily ccmimemled hy lUmjamin Rusli 
[f/.?'. I. After ^xaduation he spent seven months 
in the surf^'ical service of the New \'ork llos» 
pital In rBi'2, on his way to h'urope as a carrier 
of dispatdies, he was captured atid imprisonetl iu 
Fm^^dand. When he was released, he slmlitsl un- 
der John Abernethy and Sir Astley (noper, and 
in Paris under Alexis Boyer, witose luiok on 
siiri^ery he later translated as A Treatise an Sur- 
gical Diseases and the Operations Suited to 
Them (2 vols., 1815-16). llis days in Paris 
brought him in dose touch with sitdi men as 
helix Hyppolyte Larrey, Alfnxl Vdpixui, and 
Guillaume I)upuytren. On his way home he once 
more hecaine a [iriseiner of war, hut was soon 
able to r(*turn home to act as army surg(x>n, 
hrom 1815 to 1826 he was professor of .surgery 
at Qucxifs College {latc‘r Rutgers), where he 
was considered an excellcmt dinical teacher, fol- 
lowing the methods of Hermann Boerhaave; in 
1826 lie became profc‘ssor of surgery at the (al- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. His lectures 
were dear, comprehensive, familiar in .style, 
quaint in expres-sioiq hut emphatic and impre.s- 
sive. He began in rSr; his long career as snr- 
geon to the New York I fosintal, a post which he 
filled for the greater part of his lifes A trustee 
of the College of Idiysicians and Surg(xm.s, 1820- 
37, he served as presi<Ieut, 1H43-55. In the mean- 
time he had built up a large practice wliich, with 
his outside work, proved too much for his health, 
and in 183^ he was forced to go abroad for a 
rest. On his return he was plunged into the bat- 
tle against the cholera epidemic of 1832, in which 
he played a notable part Three years later, his 
health failing again,' he took Dr. John Watson 
as a partner to relieve him of part of his practice 
and moved to Astoria, Long Island, He devoted 


much (if his (imv there Ut ngricuhurc and in 1849 
luxanic firvsuimit (if the stat(‘ agricultiind soci- 
ety. NcwTllieless he Mill maiiitaiiivd his inter- 
est and inlluenee in me(iir:il muitt'rs. hi 1842^ 
when the Sticidy hir tin* Rtdief (if Widows and 
Orphans was organi/inl, he laxanu’ a. member; 
he was (uie of tfic leading spirits in thr founding 
of the New \ ork Academy of Mtniicine, of which 
he was pivshient in 1851 ; and he served also as 
presidemt of the Annudean Mtuliral Association, 
1848, and ol the Medical Socitiy of the State of 
New York, l8jt)-r;i. 

He was a st(‘rn, religious man with no sympa- 
thy for tile idea;» of Darwin, S{i(mc(‘r. or I Itixdey. 
Conservaiivtx he east uCuh tin* Brmionian the- 
ory under which In* had hwu edneatod. I fe was 
a deliherati' and eantious nurgeim wlio preferred 
to treat surgical diseases rather than to resort 
to the knilV. Acemat<* in diagno\i,N and prog- 
nosis, his thmsaiieuticf* wmx rarely unsound, ai- 
though he was oftmi critiei/tsi for liis lark of in- 
terest and p(U’'4 .lenc(‘ in foI!(m*tng out didails of 
protracfia! i*ases. Ih* w.’e* un.eAimiinp; and coiir- 
ttsms, hut lirm in hi'; dw-iJutr;. Hi, inUuavst in 
medical edueatioii hsi liim to tiraifut** in 1865 
the Stevens dhiemiial Pri/e in ttie ( nllege of 
Physicians and Surgeons, for tlm first essay on 
a medical sulijeet, His own writings were of no 
great value. [Hs portrait was paintcnl by Henry 
Inman, the original going to th<» Ntnv \'ork Hos- 
pital and a facsimile to tlie ( ’olh'iu’ of Plivsidaus 
and Surgt'ons. He was marri«al three times; in 
1813 to Mary Jane Bayard (d. 1H17}, daughter 
of John Murray Bayard of Millstone. N. J,; In 
April 1H25 to C'atherine Morris, daughter of 
James Morris of Morrisaiiia, N. ih; hi iHgr to 
Thoehe ( oles Lloyd, daugJitfX of John Nelson 
Lloyd of Lloyd’s Neck, f.ong Island. He had 
a .son hy his first wife, a datiglUer hy Ins second, 
and two .sons by his third, 

8. Barnrv,;rii»* Kicvenx CeneoL (mo*;}; F, A, 
VjrkuH, the /thidueii ( e/ /On, (A'lieii/,, 
ypk If (lyeoH J, tj AfgniCi, /a’o'noo* ( ttrmnem»tii’ 
tiw t*f the I i/e uHtl ( hurmiee of Aiextimler Umh^iten 
Stevens (1871); S. W. FraiiH'n Pmj, Skehhesofih\e 
tmitmsheii immi .Vwri/eefi,f | iHra'o ; The t'Ai, of /Viv- 
.vimyar tmd Surifetms, N, V,, /I /O'U. oi.di. vel I, nl. 
Vy four iHfCi; 

W. /. jlWiC, PeiHirter^ June iK,.i4 ; OWi. AVtoo/ (tnulw 
Utle CtHL ( iHfi(A ; olstuary In MAP, ifeetmi i N. Yj, 
May I, inui W, V, Ttihme, Apr, i, 0 0 A 

STEVENS, BENJAMIN FIANELIN (lAdu 
5, nio2), iionkmaii and aiith|uary, 
wa.s horn in Barnet, \H,, ImUlier of Henry Ste-* 
vem fr/,?'.], and tiiith of the eleven dtildmi liorn 
to Henry and Candace (Sailer) Steveas. Hin 
father, a ileseendani of ( ypriaii Stevens who 
emigrated to New Fngland before 1671, was not 
only a farmer, fioKtimister, innkeeper, and mill- 
owner, but a hocik-collcctor and antiquarian as 
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well, finnulrr and tinst prcsitlrnt of tlu' Wnanotil 
llistorii'al Snrit’ly. Alter att«’nilin.n readiaui 
Acadtiuy ami Xc'vvlnny Seuiinary, lUaijanun in 
i 8M) v\as a!'<si' 4 aiif jUat(‘ Iil>i‘ariau of Vermont, 
in 185J (Icpnty arin'davy of atate, and in 185^^- 
£^4 a atndrnt at the rniverally of Wnannnt. In 
i 8 t; 8 “ 5 <) Worked in the Astnr Lihrary iii New 
York ( 1 ty, where lie acted uImi an an a.itent for 
llenry, tluai well traaldi^died aa a London hook- 
seller. He sailed in i8fH) to jsiin llenry as part- 
lua*, London Indue; thereafter Id'i home and luuvk- 
selling hir. ealline;. lit iHo| lie left ! hairy to join 
another hrothm*, Simon, hnt left him in t8(>n to 
set tip for 1dm .elf. and eontinned until iHtto, 
wlum he took Henrv J. Lrown as partner. He 
earnt^ to kianv the Whittinnlrmis of the diiswiek 
Lnv>s, and on jam wH, niarrteil (‘harlotle 

(d. July tnojL dauejiter of ('liarles Whit- 
tine;Hi^ti ( lyod dy LL He was appointetl United 
States i!i'4Mtelt aiomt, jtinc* -yv a post ht‘ 

hlletl nntil his <hsttln wlueh oeenrnnl at Surbiton, 
Surrey. 1 'his appointment hronpht him into 
eontaet with Ameriean fliplomalie, consular, 
am! naval oltieer, pa edny, thrinprh Imndon and 
with many on the ( Yntinent. As bookseller, act- 
ing’ as attent for many Amerirati lihraries and 
private Imytu's* lie heeame oiu' of the familiar 
pm'sonalit ies td the LondiUi trath*. Ihouith !te 
took part in many ttmane*^*, si»eial, and ptihlic 
aetivitif**!, and was at Ids thsith reeoKnized as 
one of ttie leadiny; spirits in the American colony 
at London, he wart first of all a bookman and an- 
tiipuifiam 

Larly In life lie had hcfpm to help his father 
c<»py and index documents in American archives 
(lie liad hetm sent to Albany, N. Y., at fourteen 
to aipv manuscript sK and this interest he car- 
riisl to haiidand, llimv it led him to make an 
Index in iHo maiiuseri|it volumes (now in the 
Lit'irary of Ckinirress, Waslunpton, H. (.♦) to 
the manuscripts in foreiim archives relating’ to 
America, (See St^wenV Intmiiuium 

it) /lie Jmiex 0 / in the 

Arrkkvs of Hnfiiiimlf /‘Vmice, HolUinth 
Shnin Hehiiina to Amerim, !7hS to 17W, y) 02 .) 
He made exttmtdw transcripts for the Library 
of UorigreHs, tfir New Hampsliire, Pennsylvania, 
and New Vtirk Ilistorica! smdeties, and the Mew 
York Piihlie liltniry. Between m) ami 189S 
he puliliHliei! tweiity 4 oiir fiortfolioH, Ih F. Ste* 
mm/s iHtfsimiies of Mtmusenpis in Uuropem 
Archives Hekiing to AfmrmvJ77.k77S3, with 
an imlex ptihlisheil In iHnB. His rither ^publica- 
tions include The Cumpoign in Virgimh 1781: 
An Exact Reprint of Six Mare Pamphlets on ihe 
Clmkm-ConmmUis Cmitroversy ( 1888 ) ; Gm^ 
erd Sir Willmm Horn’s Orderly Book ..J775 
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( i8i|o) ; Christo pher Columbus, His Ozmi Book 
of Privileges, 1502 : Photographic Ikcsiniile of 
the Manuscript in the Archwes of the Foreign 
Office in Jhiris (189;^) ; “Calendar of American 
Papers in tlic Harl of Dartnionlh^s Collection/’ 
in Great Britain Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission: Bourfeenth Report: Appendix, Part X 
( i8tj5); lutesiinile of the Unpublished British 
Headquarters Coloured Manuscript Map of Nezu 
York and Environs, 17 lS 2 (1900) ; ;md Report on 
American Manuscripts in the Royal Institution 
0/ Great Britain (4 vols., 1904-09, edited by H. 
J. Brown). 

^ Ilk P. Wells, Bht. of Barnet, Ft. (1923); G. M. 
I’Viui, Memoir of JUmjamin Franklin Sicpens (priv. 
t>rititcd, U)(> 3 ) ; S. S. (imni, in’oe. Am. Antiquarian 
So(\, n.s„ voi. XVl (1905) ; Times (Londmi), Mar. 7 
(doith notice), Mur. to (obituary), and Athenaeum, 
Mar. 15, 1902. j II.M.L. 

STEVENS, CLEMENT HOFFMAN (Aug. 
jr, 1821-Jnly 25, 1864), Confederate soldier, 
though horn in Norwich, Conn., was of South- 
(‘rn parentage, his father being Lieut. Clement 
W. Stevens, United States Navy, and his moth- 
er, Sarah J. (Ikayssonx) Stevens, a daughter of 
Dr. Peter hayssoiix \q.v.\, Kevolntionmy sur- 
g’eon-giaieral of South Carolina. Leaving the 
navy, Lietitonant Stevens soon removed his 
family to Idorida, and thence, in 1836, to Pen- 
dleton, S. C. Clement, after enjoying several 
ytMrs of travel and aclventure as secretary to 
his kinsmen, Commodore William B. Shuhrick 
[i/.tej and Commodore William Bee, in 1842 
forsook the sea to enter the Planters’ & Mc- 
dianics Bank, in Charleston, eventually hecom- 
ing ca.shier. hhiterprising and energetic, he also 
joined tlic firm of Hacker and PickenvS, pioneer 
railroad contractors, and by 1B61 was a suc- 
c(‘SsM tmsincss man. Meantime, through mar- 
riage with his cousin, Annie Bee, he had sev- 
eral children, of whom one son lived to ma- 
turity. 

His invention and construction, early in 1861, 
of a land battery faced with iron and, later, of 
portalile t)vens for supplying his troops with 
fresh bread, justified an intimate associate in 
declaring, after the war, to one of Stevens’ 
nieces: ‘Tour Uncle Clem was a genius. Had 
he lived, the world would have heard of Mm,” 
(Letter from Mrs, Helen Capers Stevens Du- 
Pre.) This battery, built on Morris Island, 
was shielded •with railroad T-iron. It was per- 
haps the first’ armored fortification ever con- 
structed, and was used successfully in the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. As a volunteer aide 
to his brother-in-law, Gen. Barnard E. Bee 
Iq.vf], Stevens was severely wounded at Ma- 
nassas. Recovering, he commanded a militia 
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regiment at Charleston, but wavS soon elected 
colonel of the 24th South Carolina Infantry, of 
which Itllison Chipcrs la/.v”. | was liculetianl- 
colonel Stevens^ skilful handling of Hank <10- 
taclinients contrihiiled greatly to the (ionfed- 
orale victory at Secessionville, June t6, t 862, 
and in 1863 he fought with Cist’s brigade 
through the Vicksburg campaign. Transferred 
to Bragg’s army, he le<l his regiment with reck- 
less bravery at Chiekamauga and was again 
badly wounded, (den, S. R. Cist ^'^do- 

gized him as “the iron-nerved/’ while his divi- 
sion commander, Con. VV. Jl. T. Walker 
declared: “From what I ktiow of his capacity, 
as an (>rricer, from his gallantry in the held, and 
from his devotion to the cause, he wcnild grace 
a!iy position that miglit be conferred” (War of 
the Reheilian: OlJicial Records, Armv, x scr„ 
vol. XXX, pt 2/p. 242). 

Although physically shattered, he was pro- 
moted brigadier-general Jan, 20, 1864, and 
commanded a Ceorgia brigade with tlistin- 
guished ability through the Atlanta, campaign, 
carnitig frotn Ins soldiers the alTectionate nick- 
name, “Rock” Stevens. 'Toward evening of July 
20, T864, in the headlotig attack of his tn>o[)s at 
Peach '‘Free (h*eek, he was mortrdly wounded, 
ITis horse, mangled by the same shot, hearing 
the call for battle format itm, dragged himself to 
his accustomed place ahead of the line, and fell 
dead, mute witness to his master’s habitual 
valor. Stevens died five days later. Of forceful 
hut winning personality, he carried into his 
military career the earnestness and enthusiasm 
which liad earned him sticcess in civil life. 
These qualitie.s enabled liim to inspire in ( 4 hers 
his own devotion to princii)les <aiKl undeviating 
performance of duty. 

ridli.sou Capers, in C. A. F.vans, Cmfedcnitc MU, 
Hist, ( 4 S<)o), V, {letails regarding: battery, 

Ihtd,, pp, War af thr Rchelluni, OMktat AVr- 

ards (Army), t ser., vols. XIV, XXX, XXXVIU; 
maavseript raninisceaces of C. IL Stciaaicyer; let- 
ter! from Mrs. Helen Capers Stevens DuPrihl 

J.M.IL 

STEVENS, EDWIN AUGUSTUS (July 28, 

i79S-Aug. 7, 1868), engineer, financier, inven- 
tor, the sixth son 0! Jofm Iqjh] and Rachel Cox 
Stevens, was horn at ^Castle Ik>int,” Hoboken, 
N. J. After receiving his education under pri- 
vate tutors, he engaged in the experiments and 
business enterprises of his father and older 
brothers untiPhe was twenty-five, developing, 
meanwhile, a keen business sense and unusual 
organizing ability. He came to be regarded, in 
fact, as the family ^^fly-whecl,” and in 1820, by 
family agreement, his father made him trustee 
of practically the whole of his estate. Although 


the responsibility was gi'eat for so young a 
man, he succeeded admirably and, in addition 
occasionally assisttsl both his father and his 
brother Rt^hert L. Stevens [i/.'a, j in their en- 
gineering work. With tlu' latter, he invented 
and patented, Aug. 23, 1821, a plow which was 
e.\(ensivt‘ly used for years. 

In 1825 he took charg;e of the Union Line, 
which opm*a(t‘d freight and passenger stages 
between New \'ork and rhiladelphia. Two 
years later it Invame the piajperty himself 
and his hrotltcn-.s RoluaU ami John U(s.x, IClwin 
oout inning as husi!u*ss mauagx'r. When, in 
1830, the Uamdeti X Atnlaw Railnn'Kl tk Trans- 
portation U<»mpany was eharttweti, hr was made 
tn'asurer ami managta*. W'ith his gnsat bnsi- 
ne.ss and organizing ability this first railroad 
piapeet in New Jersey snecerdtnl in an ineredi- 
!>Iy short tim<% ami during* the whole of las 
management, extending over thirty dive ye.ars, 
the stock of tlu' company constantly appianuated 
in value ami no divitjend was passed. Occa- 
.sionally, Slt*vens wouhi try his hand at inven- 
tion, Ihvr example, !u' desippird a wagon body 
with removable sides, extemdvely used for 
many years In Rew York for hauling refuse 
and known ns the “two horse dump wagon”; 
he also Iu‘lpt'd his hrotlun* Roliert in designing 
the “closed fire«ro(nn“ system of fmxTd draft, 
patented Apr. i, 1842, and first applied on 
Robert’s steamlmat Xarth Ankriea, 

As early as 1814 Stevens ha<i heroine inter- 
ested with Ins father and lindlier in armored 
naval vessels ami had carrietl 011 experiments in 
which projectiles from a six pounder cannon 
were finsl against iron plating. Little public 
interest could he aroused at that time, however. 
I'he prospect of serious tronide with Creat 
Britain in 1841 prtsnpted Edwin to conduct a 
new series of experiments at Bordenitown, fie 
then applied to tlie IFrfited States Navy Depart- 
ment for pertnission to Iniild an armored vessel, 
the design to he largely that of tiis brother 
Robert, ami on Apr. 14, 1842, Congrtv-w author- 
ized the Secretiary of the Navy to niter into a 
contract with him. His struggle to Iniikl the 
StiWiis Haitery, as it was calletl wan of some 
yeans’ duration, chiefly because of clianges in 
Navy administration atid iinprovemeiils in ord- 
•nance. Not until 1854 were tlie ship’s flcmr tiin- 
bens actually laid, and two years later Robert, 
the leader in the undertaking, died. Edwin then 
assumed the whole Imrcliui, although he real- 
ized that the Navy Department had little belief 
that iron-clad vessels woitlfl ever come into gen- 
eral use. He met with small success in arous- 
ing any real interest until 1861, when, itiflu- 
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encccl hr mnvspaprr and prrindiral stiir.ir<*stums, 
the tiavy bu.inl tu tnakn an ox« 

aniinatinii nf tlir |4au'% It-.^rcpurl to 

ron|;'ia‘.‘‘*'5 ailvrr-.r, lim\rvrr, riulmnttal, 

Stcmis built* at nvvn rK|»rii‘.u, a Muall iron- 
cla<l, twin wnnv Nfrainrr, the Kiiut^aiurk, to 
clcnuvn^tratr ihv firactiuality ot‘ hi-i |dans. 
thotigb this vr'a.rl >,i\v rt nr*, a bn able Mn*vtor in 
awl about ibint|‘t'*n Ko4il% ant! proved the 
feasibility of the no\r| leaturf-. it Ci^ntained, 
the Kowriuuonr * attitude inuainrd nnehauKed, 
Stevens iHMitieatbrd it !<» the -.late of New Jer- 
sey toinllun* with ono uullion tltdlarn for its 
conipletion* Hu* tuote^v wa'. '.petit in i:Hf>0 and 
1870 wiflioiii Uni-.lniij: ilie \r'.‘.rh and in iHHt 
it was di-an/niflod aiid ‘.obi lor junk. 

Sleveie** fatlu'r had alwaw. ho|t('d that Mtfne 
of "his entatr tiiiitht hi' ihnnird to loundinjr an 
^aca«bniiv‘* for tea^lnns! Iiitidani<nital snhjeets 
and seienee. lolv, in k«*pl this |unpnsr alwavs 
hefon* hitn and pailaadailv differ !m' inherited 
nmeli of his luothrr Rohrit'-. fortune. Aeeotd- 
hiKly* h\ his will he l»is|ural!inl both land and 
money stdheient to f.ialdi'Ji the Stevens Insti- 
tute of dVehnolo;*\ at Uohokrn. He was twice 
marricsl; first* in to Marv II. Iheton of 

West Ibniit, N. V., \\ho died in tH^i ; :*eeond, 
Auk* tK;;4, to Maitha Mayard Ihul of 
Prineetiui, N. j.* dauKhter tif Prof, Albert Hod 
[</.?*. p By hi:' tifU wifr fie had two ehildren. 
and l>y the second* seven, His dannhter Mary 
Picton Stevens hreanie the wife t»f Mnneoe 
Knssell llnnfer i bn nett StevenP death 

occnrretl in Paris, hratiee, 

[A n, I'uoihnll. /elm A/eivwf* An Am, AVeerJ 
(twHi; U, H ’IbmraMii, *’11ir 

ihilwkoi/^ /e»o\ huinkhn tW/ji j, K. \Ut* 

Wiis, Him, Ms'li'leo' e/ /olm .Sfeeios.n Iu>IhyI Mt 
WM, lulaie A. .Vfei'eef f aiid I hi 

Amtmr liVdroad Cii d. t * tAe Mr 
krr ieiir, l^mnkhn /hO 


(‘amthm ami 
irvn Ami ihif- 

Sr|iU lH7al P P- 

Baxter, e| flie Irmirhui tl ur'‘ 

ship (oij4f: 

iBKn IHh 4<», 4H: ,V. I . /rflooifS Amf. H»* I * 

7mtfS» Au«. II, tnmi Patnit CWirr reo^riKl 

W.M—n* 

STEVENS. EMILY (I-VIk j;. iHHj jHn, 2, 
1<)2S), iictrr;.s, vvjtH IhX’ii in Nkw^ York 

dauB'btef of Rtdieit Iw Sirveiis and fsinina ( Mad- 
dern) Stevniti. Her grandfatfier oii^her moth- 
er^B Bide wiib Rietiiual Matidern, ait^PngltHh nut* 
sidaii who caine to Aineriea in mid-nineteenth 
century with ii large family, and organtecd a 
traveling concert company compnBed of Intt own 
children* She %vm educated at the Instnute^of 
the I Inly Angtdi, Fort I^e, N* J.# and at Saint 
Mary% Hall, Biirliiigton, N* J*, and when she 
was twenty filayed Miriam with her cciwsin,^ Min- 
nie Maddcrn Ft^kc, in the latter^ii producticm of 
Mary &f Magdda. She remtitidi with Mrs. 
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Fiske for some years, playing Lady Blanche in 
a revival of Hccky Sharp, and Berta in Hedda 
(St birr t‘arly in the century. Leaving her cou- 
sin's company, she acted with Heorge Arliss in 
Ilia Detnl in 1908, and in Scpiiiuus, 1909, But 
it was not till the season of 1915-16 that she be- 
came a “featured’' player, Tn 1914-15 she made 
an unsuccessful attempt in a fairy play called 
lltv Gardcti of Paradise, by Edward Brewster 
vSheldon, with scenery by Joseph Urban which 
rather over-topped the frail play. When she ap- 
peanal in New York, Oct. 9, 1915, in The Uu- 
ehastened iromiin, by Louis Kaufman Ans- 
jmeher, however, she was widely acclaimed. 
Her r6h‘ was that of a witty, worldly, rather 
mmrasthenic woman, restless and cruel, yet 
idiarining; ami she made a minute and effective 
character study of the part. The play was very 
successful An e((ually good new role was not 
forthcoming for some time, hut she won atten- 
tion with a revival of Hedda GaUcr, On Mar. 3, 
1924, at the (iarrick llieatre, New York, she 
appisared as Mallultle Fay in the Theatre Guild’s 
prmlnciion of Fata Pfonpwa, by Ernest Vajda, 
which tmjoyed a long and prosperous run. Here 
again she was a woman of the worldr-restless, 
somewhat predatory, bored, subtle — and again 
she made of the role a fascinating character 
study. Tlie next season she appeared in The 
Makroupotdos Secret, by Karel Capek, based on 
the legend of the woman who has eternal youth. 
I'liat w%as her last prominent role* She died in 
New York. She never married* 

Strikingly fair in appearance, with a mass of 
gold Iiair, with brilliant eyes and coloring, she 
could assume the role of beautiful and alluring 
women without diUlculty. She was herself witty, 
with an ironical twist of humor, which further 
fitted her for the parts in which she excelled. 
Her methods of acting had, quite naturally, been 
shaped by observation of her cousin when she 
was in Mrs. Fiske’s company, and at times her 
voice ami inflection echoed the older player’s 
startlingly* But there the likeness ceased. Her 
playing was neither so hrilliant nor so bi ittle as 
her cousin’s ; her stage personality was much less 
intellectual and much more alluringly femimne, 
though she was unable to suggest emotional 
depth* Her strength lay in depicting with minute 
understanding modern women of the world, 
witty, charming, and sexually restless. 

fEmilv Stevens’ full name is said to have been Emily 
Mary Stevens. See Who's Who in the Theatre G9^5) ; 
W. F. Eaton, Piays and Players {tgtS) ; Gwrge Artiss^ 
ui the Years from Bloomsbury (*9^) J Burns Man- 
tle and G. F- Sherwood, The Best Plays of Jpoo-ip 
(1031) * Y. y. Times, Jan. 3 (<5hhna^), Jan. 4 
toriii'y Tan IS (letter from Evelyn 0 Connor m The 
DjimlrMi! bS," sec. 8), and obituary m Herald 
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Tribune (N, Y.), J.iiu 3, theatre collections in 

the N. Y. Pul), fuh. aiul the VVicleiier IJb., iFarvard 
Univ.l W. IMC. 

STEVENS, GEORGE BARKER (July 13, 
i:<S54--jtuie 22, itjoC)), theologian an<l educator, 
was horn in Spencer, Tioga Camnly, N. V., the 
son of Thomas Jackson and Weltha (liarker) 
Stevtnis. I'hrec years in Ithaca Aca<lt‘tny pre- 
pared him to enter Cornell University in 1S73* 
Alter two years he transferred, for pectnnary 
reasons, to the University of Rochcsteia gradu- 
ating from that institution in 1877. For a year 
he studied in the Rochester Theolt>gical Semi- 
nary. then entered the middle class of Yale Di- 
vinity School, where he comf)leted Ins course in 
iSHo. lie was ordained and installed over the 
hirst Congregational Chnreh of IhdTalo, N. Y., 
on vSi‘pt. 2<S, 1S80, and on Nov, 23 of th<‘ same 
year was itiarricnl to Kate A. Mattison of Oswego, 
N. Y. After two years of service in Buffalo lie 
iK'came pastor of tlie Idrst: fh*eshyteri,'in Clmrch 
of Watertown, N. Y., hnt ctmlinned Itis tlit'olog- 
ical stmlies and received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Syracuse University in 1S83, 
Two years later lie was granttal leave of absence 
hy his parish to study in ( icnnany. 1 lere he dis- 
played snch mark(*<l prodciency that the faculty 
of the University of Jtma encouraged him to 
submit: a thesis (“The Ratioiud Grounds of 
Theisin’U nnd stand an imamination for the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, which was granted 
him in 1886. 

His brilliant record as a student led to his elec- 
tion, in the autumn of the .same year, to tin? 
Bnckingham Professorship of New Icstatmmt 
(’riticism and Interpiadation in Yale Divinity 
School, vsucceediug Timothy Dwight who 

vwas mitering on his duties as president of Yale 
C'ollege, After some six years of intensive study 
in tile field of exeg*esis, his vigorous mind pro- 
<l!iced in rafud succession works which attracted 
wi(k'‘ attention— /I Shari ILvfxmiion of the Epis>- 
tie to the Galatians ( i8()0, 1894), The Pauline 
Thodogy ( 1892, 1918), 77 if Johamme Theology 
(11H94), Thctrine and Life (1895). t8<)5 he 

was appointed to the more congenial chair of 
systematic theology, succec'flhig Samuel Harris 
\qsK], hut his new duties and extensive preach-- 
itig engagements did not abate his literary pro- 
ductivity. In 1896 appeared The Life, Letters, 
and Jmirmk of the Rev, and Hon, Peter Parker 
(1896), followed by The Epistles of Paid in 
Modern English (1898), The Theology of the 
Nezv Testament (1899), The Messages of Paul 
(1900), The Messages of the Apostles ( 1900), 
The Teaching of Jesus (1901), The Christian 
Doctrine of Salmtion (190$) • In what appeared 


a slight illness he died suddenly on June 22 
1906, in the- fifty '.second \<'ar of his ;ige. 

As a theologian Stt‘ven;; was chief] v interCvSt- 
ed in the reintm*priUation of rUigions truth in 
the light of the hc'st scholarship of his day. His 
mind, eminently clear, balanced and energetic 
neither clouded nor illumined hy mysticism 
made him a succt‘ssful (mp(ninder of his sub- 
stantial learning. IBs ahnimding vit.ality, his 
ability to kindle his own intellectual fires, his 
ready commami of his anini-dtioms enabled him 
almost at will U\ do bis daily stint of writingand 
produce so many vohmu’s of solid merit. A cer- 
tain radiant hc-althftdnes;; won him friends and 
strongly intlnenced his pupils. 

I nVjfC.v ir/a) ontf* o;* ; Willi'.tnn Walker 

/Ve/e.s'.ver (rVeo;,’ ihirkrr Ymera.v. /!./»,, f/,./)., An 
./{/(M'.v.v . /li‘e. ;% Ofua <»/ thr /Vovr- 

(trnt nf Ynh* tfniiK (One /Cseeo/ (irads, Vah* 

( Htv., itjo”; ,V»%'c//aer« /'senos; /Cr*/,, June .\n j 

t\A. I).‘ 

STEVENS, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
{Jam i{>, i8f)() Oct. 20. io2f)), educator, art mn- 
.smim director, author, was fjorn at Utica, N. Y., 
the .son of (morge anti Eli/ahetli { tiarripy) Ste- 
vens. Educated in the Utica, .schotds and the 
Phica Acadtmiy, when' In* speei;di/eti in the nat- 
ural .sciences, lu* first l»ecame a reporttn* on the 
(Jica ILess. In iKKt) lu^ went tti Ohio, A year 
later, after a .short lime on die »8prii}g*fteld Pc- 
publican'" I lines, In* went to T oledo, where he 
lived for tlie rest of Iii.s lifts Eor five years he 
was on the .stall of the 7 *o/<a/o Pcc, hVoui 1H96 
for a iinmher of years ht* dt*vott*d his time to 
advertising, a field in which he was an early en- 
trant. Later, ivliih' he was a memlHU' of the edi- 
torial .stall, he coiidncted a rolumn of original 
matter for tlu* Toledo I'lmes, u/oo-o^. At the 
same tiiin* he camtnbnttsl to nucli popular maga- 
xhies of the time as Oitiing M ugaoine, /iVrmi- 
tiOH, Smart Set, Sio’cess, anti Ainsiee\z i/ar/a- 
eine, and wnite numertms poeitis, which were 
collected and puhlished as ? 7 ic the 

Harper Together zmih Other ITems (tmo) and 
Things (tm)- One of fiis |Hiems, ‘*Be glad 
yoifre poorU was widely rcfirinted in news- 
papers in tlie years i92c>-33. 

Of unusual talent in Imiii iinmic and art, he 
liad developed a great interehf in painting as a 
pastinie* He studied under the eminent land- 
scapist, ^^Julw Francis Murpliy |>//?'. |, in 1896 
in the (kitskills and spent iitany siiimiiem paint- 
ing in Holland, France, atid Italy, He was a 
nicmbcm of the Westmii Hociety of Artists, and 
exhibited in variouH rnuseiiiiis liiid exhibitions in 
the country. In 1:903 he became tlie first director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, wdiidi had been 
ftnmded two years before, mid tliereupon entered 
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into close association with its g’rcat patron, Kd- 
ward Dninnnniai Lihlnw |. labhey had 

foreseen tnatiendon^ opportuniti(‘s and possibili- 
ties in the held th‘ art edneation. and it reuiainetl 
for StioH'ns, in company with his wih% Nina 
Ganno Spahlinp; of Vnri Htiron, Mich., whom 
he had tnarried, Jtine nau, to <levelop a plan 
and policy for the future td" the mnsetmi and io 
|)nt it into eiTect. With a hroad e<itteept of art, 
which he ileiincnl an “that seienee wlutse laws 
apphet! to all tlhnp.s made l^y man make them 
most pleasiipr to the setr^^s,*' anr! an itk'al of a 
museum of usefulness atid helpftdtjess, he was 
able to completely revrdulitnh/e museum prac- 
tice in Aitierica am! to ittlltienee it throu^^diout 
tlie rest of tlu^ wmld* Ihtder Ihs iphdance the 
Toledo Mm.eum td' Art became tin* lirst tt>a«lmit 
freely elultiten of all apes, the hrst to embark 
upon* a policy of art edtication h»r all pet^dm the 
first to maintain a free* school of design* and 
aniong* the hist to accord to tuusic ecpia! rank 
with the idher art-;. As a result of Ins liberal pol- 
icies, ptihlie interest in the Toledo Museum of 
Art attained such reutarkahle prtiportitMis that; 
for mtuiv .years it had the larpesl per^eapita at- 
tendance anmnn tot ntusrtims in American cities, 
ills ideas for tlm hnihlinp' of mttsetun ndlections 
are best exemplitird in the Geoiyp’ W. Stevems 
(iallery of Hooks am! Mattuseiiiits iti the Toledo 
Mitsetim. b‘or it lie atsjuired material which 
shows the development of wiitini: and pritUing 
from the first rnaie beftinninpa'* of tite alphabet 
throu|*1t ttie early illuminated manuscripts and 
block i*ooks to the earliest printed laniks, the ty- 
pt»grap!iieal masterpieces rd’ later jndnters, and 
the art of tlie iilnsirator ami tiu' bimlen 
A man of broad civic interestSi lie .servtal on 
the hoards of the ehainher <*f commerce and 
otluT civic iust lint ions* and was a memher of the 
city plan commission ttnder wbicii loledos j^on- 
ing; ordinances were perfectiaL He wjp anjion- 
orary necretary of t!ie I*4ty|d b.Kplofation bund* 
vitas president of tlie bkieulty of Arts. I/mdon, 
Eiiglmid, president of the American 

Federation of Iliotographic Societieii, igo^ty-io; 
and from ttntil Itia death prenident of the 
AsKociatitm of Art fifuaeum Director?!. He was 
also irttere?4,ed in astrontimy and imuntained a 
perfectly eipiii'iped oliservatory at his Irnme. 

If! /IwcriVu, 

pmmn ||ikliirr «e.|, Hrpt, # 

Awh Mmf* elm Dfc. maoi A. |k nffi 

Uir\f, jam 8, mat i t#arclfier frail* in Arfi ma iJfca 
miim^ Mav. lyji : KrII h. 

-- ' • m3ai4r#/wCM. 
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of Museums), Nov. 15, 10:26; Bull. Minneapolis Inst, 
of An, Nov. 13, 1926; Toledo Nows-Bec, Dec. 7, 1922, 
Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1926; Toledo Blade and Toledo Times, 
Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1926; Utica Press, Oct. 30, 1926 . 1 

B.-M. G. 
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STEVENS, HENRY (Aug. 24, 1819-Feb. 28, 
i8K()), bookman, was born in Barnet, Vt., third 
child and second son of Henry and Candace 
(Salter) Stevens, and brother of Benjamin 
Franklin Stevens Iq.v.']. On the title page of his 
Recoil ectioju of Mr, James Lenox of Neza York 
and the Fornuiiion of Hts Library (1886) he 
describes liiniself as “Bibliographer and Lover 
of Hooks/’ member of various historical and sci- 
entific societies. “Patriarch of Skull & Bones of 
Nhile . . , as well as Citizen of Noviomagus et 
cetera.” According to his own account he was 
at .Middlehnry College, 1839; in Washington as 
a cU‘rk in the Treasury ’Dt'partmcnt and the Sen- 
ate, 1840; at Yale College, 1841-43, where he 
took the degree of B.A. ; and at Harvard, 1844, 
wlu’rc he studied law, “all llic while dabbling in 
hooks and manuscripts by way of keeping the 
pot boiling.” During his vacations lie hunted 
through New Ihiglund and the middle states for 
“historical nuggets” for Peter Force [q.v,] and 
his /Imericttn rtrehives, “In July 1845,” he re- 
lates, “I found myself in London, a self-appoint- 
ed missionary, on an anticiuarian and historical 
hook-hunting expedition, at my own expense and 
on my owm responsibility, with a few Yankee no- 
timis in head atul an ample fortune of ^nearly 
forty sovereigns in pocket” (Recollections of 
Mr, James Lenox, pp. iS-td). 

T.ondon was his home until his death and the 
world of hooks his life. He reached England just 
as Sir Anthony Panizzi began his development 
of the lKK)k stock of the British Museum, and had 
much to do with museum purchases of books re- 
lating to the New World. In America he helped 
build up the collections of John Carter Brown 
of Providence, R. L, James Lenox of New 

York City, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Library of Congress, to mention but a few of his 
outstanding American customers. He came to 
hold high rank as an authority in^ the biblio- 
graphical history of the English Bible, and in 
the geographical and historical literature of the 
western world. As early as Nov. 14? 1846, in a 
letter to Lenox, he urged transcription of docu- 
ments in European archives for the use of Amer- 
ican scholars, and he was a pioneer in the use 
of photography to supplement bibliography (see 
his PhoioMhUograpky, 1878). His publications, 
which were for the most part annotated cata- 
logues of items in his collections or reprints of 
rare documents, include Historical^ Nuggets 
(1862), a catalogue of the rarities in his library ; 
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Bibliotheca Nisfortca (1870); and The Bthlcs 
in the Caxton Exhibition, AfnCCCLXXVfl 
(1878). Thoitgli he agreed to make a catalogue 
of the Lenox lil)rary, he nto^er fulfilled the prom- 
ise, Ilis conflicts with vsuch men as Henry Har- 
rissc and JtLStin Winsor were frequent. Charac- 
terized by Richard Carnet t {pOsH, pp. 65“6()) as 
genial, expansive, sangtilne, atid as both crafty 
and candid, he was called “an enigma’’ by so ro 
strained and careful a man as George Henry 
Moore (manuscript bdter to John Russell Bart- 
lett, Mar. 20, 1873, in the Jolm Carter Brown 
Library). On Feb. 25, 1854, he married in Lon- 
don klary (Newton) Kuezynski, a descendant 
of Sir Isaac Newton, widow of Vincent Kticzyti- 
ski of IT. M'. State Paper Office. I'he bookselling 
business he ftmiKled was contimunl in l.ondon 
by his son and his grandson. lie was buried in 
ITampstead Cemtdery, London, where a momt- 
ment, a block of Barre granite, cut at Monlpt‘- 
lier, Vt., was erected to his memory by the St)- 
dety of Noviomagus, 

rStcvctiH' ReeoUirtkms of Mr, James Lenox ftHHO) 
serves well for both autlior and subjeet,^ See also I'\ P. 
Wells, Hist, of lUrrnet, Et, (ro«ap; Rieliard (Jarnett, 
in Lit>, (liranide (l.oiuloti), May iHHo; K. B. Bextrr, 
Obit, Reeord Oratfs. VMe (oH, (jHH 6) ; (h P. Winship, 
The John Carter Hrown Uh,t A Bin, i m)I 4> ; obituary 
in New }in(}land Bist, and (teneal, Ren,, July iHSo; 
death notice and obituary in I'imes (bomUm), Mar. 2 , 
S, xBB6. There are niauuscript letters from Stevens to 
Lenox and Brown in the N. Y. Pub. Lih. and the John 
Carter Brown Lib., Provulenee, R. L .Stevens* most 
iinportaat pub.s, are listed iu Joseph .Sahiu, Jithiiotheea 
Amerieana: A Bid. of Hooks Rehttinn to Ameriea, 
voL XXlll (i<)33«“S4)» continued under the, editorship 
of R. W. G. Vail, and in M. 1). Gilman, 77ic HiMion* 
of PL (iH 97 ).| tl.M.L. 

STEVENS, HIRAM FAIRCHILD (Sept 1 1, 
l8S2-Mar. 9, lawyer, was born in St 

Albans, Vt, the sou of Dr. Hiram Fairchild ami 
Louise h (jolmsou) Stevens. His father was 
an army surgeon during the Cavil War and .sev- 
eral times a member of tlie Vermont legislature; 
his caneer, however, was short, and his tleath 
in 1B66 tlirew upon Hiram, the elde.Ht soti, the 
bunlen mffi only of his own support hut, in part, 
that of the family. Nevertheless, the boy was 
able to work bis way through Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N. Ft, aiul to spend several 
terms at the University t>f Vermont He then 
studied law with Judge John K. Ikirter of New 
York City, attended lectures at Columbia Diw 
School with the class of 1H74, and returned to 
practise his profession in St. Albans. He was 
one of the poup which organized tfie American 
Bar Association at Saratoga in 187B. 

In 1879 Stevens went to St. I-kuil, Minn., 
where he became a member of the law firm of 
Warner, Stevens & Lawrence. Tliis connect itm 
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he maintainial until 1H86, wlum Iu* became coun- 
sel for the St. Ib'ud Real hFtatc Title Insurance 
C'ompany. Not long afterward, he was the head 
of a nmv firm, St(*vens, Odhmm, ('ole & Al- 
hreeht. In St. Paul he helped to organize the 
Ramsey Conniy Bar Assiriation aiicl also the 
hlinnesola Statt* Bar Association, of which ho 
was presiilcnt in kku. h'rom i8<)2 to moo he 
lectured on real property at the law school of the 
University of iMinnesota. dins |>liase of law 
work cspt'cially eniragcsl his intc'fcst and led him 
to take a leading part in lauiudiing the St. Paul 
College of I.aw in looti; as its president he func- 
tioned until Ids cleatll, 

h'or a (lo/mi yi'ars .Sttuams was (‘specially ac- 
tive in politics, As a Kb‘puhlii‘an he was elected 
in tRSHto thf* lower hiur.cMd' tlu* state h'gislature 
from a strongly neinoeralic district, and in iH()o 
and tKo-t he wa.s clerUn! to the state* Senate, llis 
hsadership wan reengni/ed by bin Neh*cti(m as 
chairman of the rmnmiltc*e on tlie jtidiciary, a 
position from vvliidi lu* dominated tin* Legislative 
liody dtiring the last Inalf <4' bis term of service. 
In moi be wan made the tdiairman of a comtnis- 
sion to revise* the MimU’nota *4atuf{*?a but bis 
death fjceurred b(‘Lu'e flu* ta*Ji wte. eomph*ti‘d. 

A iluent speaker, lie wan miieh in dt*mand for 
oeeasieuial addrt'sses, lit* wi'ole fretjuently 011 
law subjects. He edited and wrote portions of 
tlie I lister y of the ftetnlt atul Ihir ef Minnesota 
(2 v(ds., 1904L an «*xpaiision t 4 Itis chapter on 
“The Bench and Bar of St. Paur’ in i\ (,!, An- 
drews’ (iisfi^ry of St, Pniil ( iKc^o). 11ie range 
of his interests was wide: he was prominent in 
the St. Paul (lianilier of C, ommercf*, a nn*niher 
and prenident of the paik rtuiimi*e.ion, and a 
member r»f several fratnital onlerS'-dn .short, he 
qualified as a **goofl mixer, “ On |an, 26, ’iHyG 
be married Laura A. dary of Miwnena, N. Y.; 
they had no cbil(irc*it. 

fB. V, Kwaltey, el tUd, of the Repuhiietm Party , , , 
fawr/l <1 poiitmd Bist, of Minn, t ; C, V', Am 
drew.s, Bist, of St, thod, Minn, C iBuel » /bw. Minn, 
State Par Asstn, uma ; Report , , . Am, Par Asso,, 
ttw, B /w in Ameriea, tnuj-ipi; Baity l*io‘ 

tieerB^ress {.St. PauH, Mar. lu, tmon St, PiV 
pateh, Mar. lu, ooHi St, PmtlBiohet Mar, kj, oand 

L.ILS. 

STEVENS, ISAAC INGALLS (Mar. 2s 

iHi:H«-Sept, i, 1862} * ‘♦oldier* governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, was born at Aiaiover, Mass., 
the lion of Isaac and Ifaiiiiali iChiitifning.H) Ste- 
vens, and a descendant «*f Stevens who was 
living in Andover as early m F14L During his 
boyhood he helfied on ibe farrn and outstripped 
all hi.H felbnvH In study. After a year and four 
months at IdiilllfM Acadeiiiy, where be excelled 
in mathematics, he eiitcreci the United States 
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Military Acadoiny, .irratlnatiitv first in liis class 
in i'nmnii.NsiKurd a w'contl lieutenant of 

en^'inetu's, he was <nii,taf*'ed lAr several years in 
the' construction or n'pair of tortitieations on 
the Nt‘\v Isnnland ciseU. Wliih* stationed at 
Newport, H. I,, he met Margaret I la/.ard, whom 
he married Sept, 8, tRii. A si>n aiul four daugh- 
ters were horn to them. 

During tin' Mexiean War he was engineer 
adjutant mi Seott’s staff in Mt'xieo, and at Don- 
treras* C 1 mni!inseo» and t ‘hapullepc'e displayed 
a aimbination t»l‘ judp.ment ami eool daring for 
whieli he was hrevetu-d captain aiul major. Af- 
ter the war, while reeovi'ting from wounds re- 
ceived in the eapture of the city of Mexico, 
he was assigned mice more to enipiunn-ing du- 
ties in eoat.tal fortifications until iH.p), when 
Alexander I>. Bache apiuunted him^ext'C- 

utive assistant in tin* Unitml States (Niast Survey 
at Washington. lliU'e he ihanoirst rated high tal- 
ent for administration. lie reumiiunl till 1H53, 
meatiwhile taking a tleep interi'st in army reor- 
gani/ation atid otlier iptestions calling for ar- 
guments before the ih'partments, congressional 
committees, and the presitlent. llis clarity and 
breadth of tlronght, sound pmetiea! judgment, 
digpiitVi uful power of statisneiil made him an 
idixil Wiuter for stieli ends. In 1851, partly as 
a erittqne of Major Kt»swtdl S, Hipleyks 77 ie 
Ifhir 7 eiih Mrviu* (1H40). he ptihlished Cam- 
pmt^as iif iha Hia (/rma/c and n/ /l/c.riVo. He 
desired to see instorieal ju‘ 4 .iee done to Henerals 
Scott ami 1 'aylor, who at tin* time were the vie- 
tiniH of partisan prejudice. Vet. as a Democrat, 
in 1852 lie txiinpaignet! for Iderce. 

Dally in Btereeki administration, upon the 
enactment of the law proviiliiig for Bacifm Rail- 
way surveys, Stevens souglit and secured ap- 
pointment as director ot exploration for the 
nortliern route, Jnst previously he had secured 
the governorship «if Waslnngton lerrilory, re- 
signing from the army (Mar. 16, 1853) in order 
to accept it. Umler the circumstanees, precedent 
would have denltal !nm assistantH from the army j 
lit* vert helesH, several young officers, including 
fieorge li M'eClelhm ff/.r.'l, v^dunteered for his 
survey and were |H*rniitled to serve under him. 
Tltis survey, and tlte lattw effort to get the route 
he recommended am*pted !iy government and 
people, constituted tliereafter Stevens^ mast en- 
grossing interest. Secretary Davis withheld the 
funds rec|Mirefl for completing t!ie work hut Ste- 
vens mini his mtsiger resmirces as governor to 
bring it gradually to perfecticm, and in 185B he 
dictated hii final report, which is considered ms 
masterpiece illatue Exi*€Utw& DocoM^wt 56 , 
voL XII, bki* I, II)* 


Meanwhile, the governorship of the Territory 
had proved a niglitniare. Faced with the prob- 
lem of opening 100,000 siiiiare miles of land to 
white' seltlemenl, Stevens began by making a 
.series of Indian treaties, lie was probably lack- 
ing in the recjuisite patience, and as usual, the 
negotiations caused restiveness among the tribes 
whieli eventuated in widespread and desolating 
Indian wars. (len. John E. Wool [g.-y.], com- 
mander of the army on die Pacific, refused to co- 
operate with the people of Wa.sliington and Ore- 
gon and oven thwarted their military undertak- 
ings. The correspondence between Stevens and 
the (Jeneral was long and bitterly controvci'sial. 

A stormy episode resulting from the Indian trou- 
bles was the Hoveruor’s proclamation of martial 
law, tlu' .subsequent arrest of a federal judge, 
ICtlward Lander | and the arrest of the 
(Governor for contempt of court. In his great 
work, however, the endeavor to pacify the In- 
diums, he succeeded partially. 

Although .subjected to a flood of criticism, 
from both within and without the Territoi'y, 
Stevcn.s wa.s (decled territorial delegate to Con- 
gress for the term beginning Mar. 4, 1857. 
Hen* he urged the ratification of his Indian 
treaties, winning against the bitter opposition 
of Wool’s friends. 1 le was retiinied to his dele- 
gate’s setit for the following term. In i860 he 
assumed the chairman.ship of the Breckinridge 
and Lane national committee, Lane being a 
dose personal friend. This action alienated the 
Douglas DdiKKU-ats so that lie failed of renomi- 
nation as delegate to Congress, and when on the 
emthreak of the Civil War he proffered his serv- 
ices to the Federal government, the response 
was .slow and grudging He finally accepted the 
colonelcy of the 79th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers (“The Highlanders”)) was promot- 
ed to brigadier-general in September, and major- 
gtmeral as of July 4. He was gallantly 

leading a charge at Chantilly when a bullet in 
t,he temple instantaneously terminated his ca- 
reer* 

In appearance Stevens was slight and under- 
sized, hut with a massive head, and great dignity 
both of hearing and speech. He was deeply se- 
rious and somewhat deficient in humor. Politi- 
cally, he once called himself a "Democratic Abo- 
litionisst.” He sincerely believed that Breckin- 
ridge’s .success in the election of i860 would pre- 
vent a rupture of the Union. Plis loyalty was 
never questioned. In addition to the Campaigns 
and the report mentioned above, he published A 
Circular Letter to Emigrants Desirous of Lo- 
cating in Washington Territory (1858) and Ao- 
^ess on the Northwest (1858), delivered before 
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the Aiiierican Gcof^raplucal and Statistical So- 
ciety. 

I' Hazard Ste^’ciis, 77 i(* tJfc of Imtc IniialL't S'tovons 
(2 v(»Is., ujoo) is the Ik'sI butgrapliy, tluniKb somewhat 
eulogistic; see also S. ll. raradise, "Lsaae 1. Stevens," 
Phillips Pull., Oct. (), j. Victor. Mon of the 

Time (j vols., iHda-Og); 0. W. Cultum. Pioth /CtV> 
Qfpu'cts and (Irads., IL <S\ Mil. .dead, V(d. I; 

jii(>(/. Dir. Am. CoJUf, ; //mterV hV<’/«7y, Sept, 

ao, iHfuj; Daily Plat. Iftltdlit^oncor, Sept, H, hSo^; 
M:^ra Meeker, Idoiuur Pominisoonvos of Puifot Sound 
( u)OS), eoutams a criticism of Stevens us a ncHotiator 
(d‘ huliau treaties. | J,S. 

STEVENS, JOHN (lydO-'Mar. 6, 1838), ensd. 
neer, inventor, pmneer in the field of niechanieal 
transportaiitni, \va;i born in New York i'ily, the 
son of John Stevens, who.se father, John, hail 
come to America in Hinp at the a,i*'e of .sixteen 
as an indentured law clerk. The Invy’.s mother 
was IHizaheth, daiipditer of James Alexander 
[q.v,] atul sister of William l(pv.\. 11 is fallter, 
a ship ownen* and master and a merehant, grad- 
ually actpiired extensive land arisas in Nmv Jer- 
sey and ill his lattn* years etiUa'ed iiolitics. He 
served a.s tta%'isnrer of New Jerst^v, as piassident 
of various lefp^lative meetinig's during- the Kh'vo- 
lution, and as president of the New Jerst'y eon* 
vention which ratified the fetleral ('onstitnti<m. 
IHk residence was at JVrth Amhoy, N. J., and 
here young Jolm grew up, receiving lii.s primary 
education from tutors and at Keiu*rsh‘y’s (Col- 
lege near Woodbridge. In ryha his parents re- 
moved to New York, and after compltding his 
school work in I76 :,j John joined tlie family th<*re* 
lAnir years later he enteretl King’s (‘ollege (now 
Columbia), graduattal iti ryfiH, and during the 
next three years studied law. In 1771 he received 
his apiH>intment as an at ttamey Imt did not prac- 
tise his profession ; instead he joined his father 
in his political activities in New Jer.sey, under- 
taking various commissions for the latter ant! 
an occasional service as special aide to (#ov. Wil- 
liam Franklin. 

With the outlireak of the Revolntionary War 
he offered his services to General Washingtirti 
and was iinmetliatdy eominisHioned a captain 
and appointed loan commis.Hioner for iluntenkm 
County, N, J,, to collect money Cor tlie Conti- 
nental Army, A few months later he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of New Jersey, in which ca- 
pacity he served for the duration of the war, ad- 
vancing gradually in grade to colonel In 1782- 
83 he held the office of surveyor-general for the 
eastern division of New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters in Trenton, and then returned to his home 
in New York, having married, Oct 17, 178a, 
Rachel, daughter of Col John Cok of Rloorns- 
bury, N. J. In 1784 he bought at auction a large 
tract of land in Nav Jersey on the west side of 
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the Ifiidsnn River, wliich included most of what 
is tmw Hoboken, and lor tlu* stuaa'cding three 
j'oars he was hnsily otim'ij’ed in di'vcloping tlie 
estate and hnilding a hnme. 

About 17818 his attention wa.s drawn to the 
work of John Intch and Janua; Rtmi;;ey Iqqev.] 
in the development of the steambo.at, atul from 
tliat time until Ins tbsUh Stevens veritably gave 
himself, bis family, and his fortune to the ad- 
vancement of mechanical transport both on water 
atul mi laml Up ttmlu' moment lu‘ .saw I'itclAs 
steamboat on tlH‘ Delaware River, lu‘ bad given 
Inil little (hniii-lu to irngincerinm though he had 
.alway.s hemi a ipamt readm* of science and nalii- 
ra) philosophy. Now, thorougbly aroused, he 
concentraleti his reading on stejim. Soon he was 
working out on paper dtssigjis of hoibu'.s and en- 
gines ttnltfue for tfu' time*, and on b‘el», 9, 178c), 
he petitioned the New \*ork legishitnrc for the 
exclusive privilege of building ste.unboats. Rum- 
sey, Iiowevef, had ahvady suhniilted a similar 
petition to that body and tecenved the grant. 
Steven:; then ttirnetl to tlie federal government, 
wiiich had tmt as vD foinmlated any patent law.s. 
Throtigji his fnend’< in (ongre.ss ;md elsewhere 
he hrtmght alnmt tins framing of the act estali- 
lishingthe first patetu laws, which act wa.s passed 
in April 1700, and iti Augma 1701 lie was among 
the first do/en riti/ems to receive United States 
patents. His inventions were ait improved verti- 
cal steam boiler ant! an improved Savcry-tyiie 
steam engine, both intended (or sHvamtioats. and 
an iipplication of steam to tlie working of liellowH, 
Upim the de.aih i>( hi% father in lyo-i it became 
Stevens’ lot to administer the fewnier’s vast e.s- 
tate, ;md altlumgh an extremely busy man, he 
found tinu‘ in the next five years to contlime his 
steauKUigine experiments, I fin greatest diilienlty 
lay in Ins inability to get satisfaetory work done. 
He hud no skill id his own In tins field and tlicre 
were no merhainca! shops nor eom|je!ciit work- 
men to be liml. Ahemt 1797, howiwnt, lie met 
Niclmlas J. Roo,seveIt \q,v, 1 , wlio was interested 
in a foundry at what is now Ikdleville, N, J„ and 
had Keveral workmen just “out” from Fiiglind, 
and the prospects of actually bniWing a steam 
engine and boat liecaine brighter. Sitaanw now 
aromed the latent interest of Ids lirother-iti-lw. 
Chancellor Robert R, IJvitigsfon G|.?s| of Cler- 
mont, N. Y„ in the project, with the renult that 
Steveax, Roosevelt, and IJvdngHon liccame ac- 
tively axscHuated. Livingston suerfeded in hav- 
ing the lapsed grant of hitch for the exclusive 
privilege of xteiinilioat fipcwiitiori <iii the waters 
of New York State transferred to Iiiin in 1798, 
and with this incentive tlie partfiers .net to work 
witfi added vigor. An experimental boat, the 
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iWam^ was Imilt and trice! ()ndu' Passaic Riv^ would have had to submerg-e his own accom- 
er, but proved iinsiK ccssful. l^Kpct iincnts con- phshnients and inventions at the cost of partner- 
tinned, however, during: tlte succeeding: two ship. Bitter debates ensued, and numerous pro- 
years. interpersed with alternate disagreements posals and counter proposals were made during 
and compromises between the asscx'iatcs with re- the next seventeen years by Stevens and the 
spect to engine and boat design and methods of monopolists, for each side had something the 
propulsion. In 1800 a definite twenty-year agree- other could use to advantage; but the deadlock 
ment of partnership between them was consum- was never broken. Since he was restricted from 
mated. Sliortly after, Livingston became Ameri- using the Hudson River, he sent the Phoenix, 
can minister to hh-ance and his active part in the completed in 1808, to Philadelphia in June 1809. 
experiments ceased. Alniut this time Stevens Tt made the sea trip successfully and established 
became consulting engineer for tlie Manhattan for itself the record of being the first sea-going 
Comi)any. organi/ed^to furnish an adequate wa- steamboat in the world. Thereafter, plying be- 
ter supply to New Vork City. He sueceeded in tween Philadelphia and Trenton, it served as a 
convincing the directors that steam pumping cn- tmit in the cross-state transportation system con- 
gines should l)e tised and installed stich equip- trolled and managed by Stevens’ sons. Still de- 
ment of his (uvn design, hut it was not efficient termined to develop a steam ferryboat system 
an<l a Ihmlitm Si Watt type of engine was later across the Hudson, he purchased a ferry license 
suhstitute<l He and R«H»sevelt went forward in New York in 18 ii and built the /wZlam Pie 
with their experiments. Stevens tieing fleter- then sublet the lease and a regular ferry system 
mined to Iniild a small steamboat to ferry him was s(X)n inaugurated. Threats from Fulton and 
across the Hudson, He Itad also become greatly lavingston, however, compelled Stevens, who 
interestetl in protnoting adetpiate tranH|H)rtation could not afford the expense of lawsuits, to re- 
facilities generally, and devote<l mncli tinte to move the /a/nmri after a few months, whereupon 
educating the putdic tm the sttl)jeet. In 1H02 he it was sent to Connecticut and used in regular 
became luvsident cd the Bergen Turnpike Com- service on Long Island Sound, 
pany, tirgani/ed to ctmstnul suitatde roads acros.s I-rCaving steam navigation in the hands of his 
Bergen Conmty in New Jersey. sons, about 1810 he began giving close attention 

By Apr, n, 1H03, lie had advaneetl sufficiently to the adaptation of the steam engine as the mo- 
with hi.H experiments to secure on that date a tive power for railways. In letters to his politi- 
United States patent for a multituhular Ixuler, cal friends he urged the adoption of such means 
and tlie following year his small steamlioat, op- of conveyance rather than canals. His corre- 
eratetl by twin screw prtJprtlers and called IJttle spondence on this subject was voluminous but 
Jtdimmj WdH taken hack am! forth acrtiss the the results were far from satisfactory, Accord- 
Iludson by tw*o of hh sons. The steam engine ingly, in 1812, he published Documents Tending 
and boiler <if this hmt are preserved in the Na- to Prove the Superior Advantages of Rail-ways 
ticmal MwHeum at Washingtom The successful and Stcam-carriages over Canal Natdgation, in 
performance of IMtk hiliana nciw spurretl which every conceivable phase of railway trans- 
Stevens to greater effitmt. IBs goal was to in- portation was considered, engineering Matures 
augnrate an adequate steam ferry system across explained, and construction costs worked out 
the Hudson between Hoboken and New York All his friends conceded that his proposals were 
and to operate a regular line of steamlmats on ingenious but, privately, they considered them 
the Hwdsem between New York and Albany and the dreams of a visionary projector. He ap- 
on otlier inland rivers. He gave what time he proached the state legislatures of New York, 
could during the next two or three years toward New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
further experiment, nml in i8od began his plans Pennsylvania with^ memorials asking them to 
for a loo-foot steambwit, the PhomiXt designed open the way for railroads, and finally, on Feb. 6, 
for pasiengrr and freight service. Before this 18x5, the New Jersey Assembly created n com- 
veasd was completed, liowever, Fulton^s steam- pany ''to erect a rail road from the river Dela- 
tmat CkrmonI miide in *807 its successful voyage ware near Trenton to the river Rantan at or 
to Alliany and rftiirn^ The achievement was dis- near New Brunswick (Votes and Proceedings, 
couraging to Stevens in that the trip was made 18x5, p. 193) • This was the first American rail- 
under a monopoly grunted to Livinpton and road act. After eight years ^ additional hammer- 
Fultwn He was later given the opportunity to ing at the Pennsylvania legislature, on Mar. 31, 
Join them but refused htmum of his agreement 1823, "on a memorial and representation of John 
with Roosevelt and his firm belief that the mo- Stevens, ^ « 

nopoly was nnconstitutlonal. Furthermore, he tiiat body* The bill allowed Stevens to for 
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company to erect a railroad from Pliiladelphia to 
Columbia, Pa., and upon the oris^ani/.ation of the 
company Stevens was empowered to Imild it. The 
necessary funds eould not In' rais<Hh however, 
and in 1826 tlic art was repealed, hnt amUher 
authorizing: a railroad was passeil In the 
legnslattire appropriate<l $«\ocK),ooa to construct 
tiu* Philadelphia Sz, Coinmhia Kailroad, opened 
in 1834 and later arcpiired !>y the IVnnsylvania 
Railroad Sinee Stevens called his company d 
1823 Tlie Pennsylvania Railroad, he may he re- 
l?arded as the foumler of the Pennsyhaania sys- 
tem ( W. B. Wilson, History of the i'enHsyhonm 
RaUnmd, t 8<)(), 1, toP IV0 years later the Mew 
Jersey Icgislattire chartered tlje C'amclen Am- 
boy Railroad & d>ansportation ('ompany and 
Stevtms' stms Rohert lavingston and Istlwin An- 
g'ustus "^vere elected presiilent and treas- 

urer, respectively, Tn neither of these legislative 
acts WMS the kind of motive' power imlieated, atul 
Stevens* in an etTort to convince the popular mind 
of the feasildlity td the steam loctmnuive, de- 
signed anti hnilt in 1B25, when seventy»six years 
oltl, an experimental loetxnotive ami ttperated it 
on a ciretdar track tat his estate in Hoboken. 
This was the llrst Amerieandnnlt steam loeeH 
motive, nltfunigli it was never ttsed ftu‘ act tad 
, service on a railroad, and tai Its etattpletion 
Stevens hrtmght his active engineering wt»rk to 
a dose. 

hor the remaining years of his life he devoted 
his time ia study, and wrote many essays on 
metapliysical subjects* fiolitical eetmomy, and ed- 
ucation, which* however, were not published. In 
addition to his pioneer work in the field of trans- 
portation, he and I'lis soiw put, ftmward tlte idea 
of an armored navy aa early as 1815. He de- 
veloped plana tor the |>r(dection of New York 
City; drew up the design of a hritlge aer(iss the 
Hudson from New York to llolioken; and pro- 
posed a vehicular tunnel under the Hudson m 
well as an edevated raiircmd system for New 
York, At the time of his deatli in Ilotioken he 
was survived l)y his widow and seven diildren. 
His eldest son, John Cox Stevens, was a fmmder 
of the New York Yacht Cluh and head of the 
group which sent the A me rim. to Englamt to com- 
pete for the international cup, Rohert IJvlwg- 
stott and Edwin Augustus* already mentioned* 
were engineers and inventors. One of his daugh- 
ters* Mary, married Joshua R, Sands 
after her death her sister Harriet marrierl him. 

ICollectlon ef Stevens* papers and leltm In the IJh, 
of the Stevens Institute of Tcchnolagy* Hohoken, N. J.*, 
A, ID. Turnhull* J&hn Stepmst An Amerkm Reeprd 
(tg'iB) ;J.K, FineEHnrly Columbia. Engimtrs (1020) * 
R. H. Thuriton* **The Messrs. Stevens of HolKiken,'* 
lom FrmMm ImtUuMt Oct. 1874 » J. E. Waikim* 


Biog, Sketches of John XftTonx, Eohrri 1. Stevens 
mtt A. Stevens mul The Camden and AmCl 

Hailnuid (nm.) ; Charlrn Kitnr. Vromrxs of the cif/f 

A-. r. t.Ss.-); ,V. }', „n,i Kuu,. R.rCl \J 

Patent t )t!ice Rci'urdH. I p ... 

t. W. M— n. 

STEVB:NS* JOHN AUSTIN (Jam 22* 1795.. 
Oct. 10, 1H74), hanker, was horn in New York 
ilty. the son of Lucretia C.Pedyard) Sands 
Stevens and Khvnezer Stevens, of Boston, an of- 
deer of the Continental Army am! later a pros- 
perous importer in Mew York, h\mr of tliesons 
grailuated from Vale College, Ah'xander llodg- 
don Stevens in iHo; and jolm Austin, the 
youngest* in 1H13. Mve years later John became 
a partnc'r in his fatherV; importing house, and he 
achieved business success, In 1824 he was mar- 
ried ia Abln% the ilaughtrr rd* Benjamin Weld of 
Brunswick* Me,* and Boston. One of their sons 
was John Austin Stevens* 1H27-1010 IqdK], 

When* in the efftnls tii regain fmaneial stability 
after the depression of 1H37, a new state banking 
law was en.ieied, a group of Mew V<n"k capital- 
ists and lawyers organized the Bank of C omineree 
in 1839. limy insfalled Stevens as its first pre, si- 
dent and issned capital stuck to tIu* amount of 
$5,tHio,oon, divided among 624 stockholders, and 
in 1850 inereasetl the capital tt> $fo,m«hn(Ki. In 
the seci^id year of its existence the bank took 
$1*000,000 of federal ht»nds at par utul was made 
agent for government mnueys etdleeted in New 
York* and. luiving weathered tlie criHis ot 1857, 
it was rec<'igni/e«l at the omtireak <iC tlie Civil 
War as perfiaps the strongest financial institution 
in the country, In the summer of i8bi be joined 
theiuher New York hankers in taking the federal 
government^ loan of $50,1x^13x10 and thereafter 
until the eml of hostilities gave the Lincoln ad- 
ministration unwavering suftprul, He wa.s presi- 
tlenf of tlie Assmdated Bankn i^f New York, 
Bhilaflelfdiia* and Bostmn i fe even ha! a group 
of hankers In a<lvi>eating tlu^ Legal Tender Bill 
in i8Ch (J* W. Selmckers, Life ami PuMic Sew- 
kes of SHmim Ik (lu$si\ 1874* p* 243). His ad- 
vice was more than iiiice sought by tfie treasury 
department. In i8C/i he resigned tlie liank presi- 
tleney and passed the remaining eight yearx of 
hix life in retirement. For half a tamtiiry he had 
been an important figure hi the life of the me- 
tropdix, m prenident of the Merchants^ ICxchange* 
m meteUty of the (diamtirr of (kimmcrce, and 
m excellent public speaker, devoterl to literature. 
He died in New York City, 

IF. 1, Bexter* Mm Sketches of the Grmt, of fAe 
Ce/kw, vol. VI (»«>! j) Appklm^ Anmni Cfc.f i 874 ? 
The N, F. Genml mi life#, Mmmd, vol VII (1876), 
p, 13; B%min0 Pmt (M, Y), Ort 01, 1874 » informa- 
tiott if mi the Nattoat Bank of CewmerficA 

W.B.S 
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STEVENS, JOHN AUSTIN (Jan. 2i, 1827- 
Junc 16, linanoii'r, author, wa,s horn in 

Now York City, the son of Ahtiy (WoUl) and 
John Austin Stevens 1 q.v. ]. He was educated in 
the local schools and was griuluated from Har- 
vard College in He iH-etunc cashier and 

hiul ch.arge of the entire etirresiiondenee of Spof- 
ford, Tileson & th>., a mercantile firm of New 
York. In 1852 he went into partnership with 
John Storey, of Cut>a, tuid c.arried on an exten- 
sive Cuban importing business until the Civil 
War. 0 «i jnne 5, 1H55, he married Margaret 
Antoitiette Morris, the daughter of William 
Ia*wis Morris and gre;it-gr:uid-ilaughter of Rich- 
ard Morris [(/.t’. ]• 'they had one son and two 
daughters. 1 Hiring the ptuiic of 1H57 ho was sec- 
rettiry of the exclttinge committee that w:is ap- 
pointed by the lauiks to buy produce bills. He 
wtis :i statich R<'pnblic:in timl iti J86o helped to 
crgtmize a meeting :it the Merchtmts’ Exchange 
to rally men of all parties to the .support of Abra- 
ham I-incoln. In he was a le.ader in organiz- 
ing the laiyttl Nation.al l.eague, which pledged 
nneondilioiial loyalty to the federal govertiment 
and suiiport of its war efforts. He was active in 
recruiting the 51st New York Vohmteers and in 
obtaining money to maintain it in the field. He 
was manager ami director of the. Loyal Publica- 
tion StK'iety, .secretary of the National War 
Cmtmiittee, :uul in tKfu secretary of the treasury 
note committee that obtained the loaii to the gov- 
ernment of in gold coin. He was 

offered :m<l deelinetl the positions of conimission- 
er of intermil revenue and register of the treas- 
ury, as well a.s the post of consul-general at Fari.s. 
He was seerettiry of the Clmmher of Commerce, 
i8(}2-f>8, iind began the collection of its gallery of 
portraits. He resigned the secretaryship to visit 
ICurope, where he renmitied five year.s, mostly in 
Paris. He was in Ixmdon for a year, was Jay 
Cooke’s agettt there for a Pacific railroad by the 
northern route, and in i« 7 * went to Alsace and 
Ixwraine to try to arrange for extensive emi- 
gration to the United States. 

He eontribrnwl to the Meiv York Times m 
September and Oclolwr 1H73 a series of articles 
signed "Knickerbocker/' afterward published as 
kesuml>tion of Spook Payment (1873)- As a 
clck*gftte to tli« coiiventiott of the boards of trade 
at Baltimore in 1874, he delivered an address on 
the national finances. In 1876 he was Hcct™ 
librarian of the New York Historical Socicy 
and served for two years. He was one of the 
foynckrs of tht Sons o-f the Revolution in 
and in 1883 wm chairman of the committee m 
charge of the centenary celebration of the evacu- 
ation of New York Mk prtrait, owned by 


the Sons of the Revolution, hangs (1935) in 
Fraunces Tavern in New York City. In 1877 he 
fcmiulcd the Magazine of American History^ 
which he edited until 1881, and in which a num- 
ber of his articles were printed. He wrote the 
chapter on ‘‘The English in New York, 1664'- 
1689'' for Justin Winsor^s Narrative and Critic 
cal History (vol. Ill, 1885) and contributed sev- 
ttral chapters to The Memorial History of the 
City of New York, edited by James Grant Wil- 
son (4 vols,, 1892-93), Among his separate pub- 
lications were The Valley of the Rio Grande 
(1864), Colonial Records of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce . . . mith . . . Historical 
and IHagraphical Sketches (1867) ; Progress of 
Nt^if York in a Century, 1776-1876 (1876) ; The 
Burgoyne Campaign (1877) ; and Albert GaUor- 
tin, in the American Statesmen Scries (1884). 
Ho died at his home in Newport, R. I., where he 
had lived since 1886. 

TNotebooks, esp. on horse racing in America and 
New York taverns, and typewritten historical addresses 
in |>osses8ion of N. Y. Hist. Soc. ; manuscript hiog. by 
his daughter, Mary Morri.s Stevems, Newport, R. I. ; 
Sons of the Revolution of AT. F, Reports and Proc. 

. . . ipop-ro (19U) ; Who's Who in America^ 1910-11 ; 
W. F. June 17, ipio.] A.J.W. 

STEVENS, JOHN HARRINGTON (June 

13, 1820-May 28, 1900), pioneer and “first citi- 
zen'' of Minneapolis, the son of Gardner Stevens 
and Deborah (Harrington), was born at Bromp- 
ton Falls, Quebec, a transplanted New England 
community just over the Vermont border. At 
the age of fifteen, after the family had gone hack 
to Vermont, Stevens joined an elder brother at 
White Oak Springs, Wis. Pursuing lead-mining 
ventures, the boy found himself at Galena where 
he joined the militia called out to repress the 
Winnebago Indians. It was then that he met 
Governor Dodge who later was influential in se- 
curing for him a captain's commission in the 
quartermaster's department of the army on the 
outbreak of the Mexican War. He served 
through the war, and resigned in 1848 to return 
to Texas where he had preempted some land. He 
was turned from this course by John Catlin, for- 
mer secretary of Wisconsin Territory, who told 
him of a new territory to be organized about the 
Falls of St, Anthony. This region, said Catlin, 
“was well known ... to be the best climate in 
the world for such invalids" as Stevens who had 
come back from Mexico with “serious lung dif- 
ficulties" (Stevens, post, pp. 2, 3). The follow- 
ing spring Stevens was in St. Paul where Frank- 
lin Steele, sutler at Fort Snelling, employed him 
to help in his store. 

Steele advised Stevens to squat on land on the 
west bank of the Mississippi at the Falls where 
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the latter obtained 160 acres. 1‘Ie built a cottage, 
dcstintxl to I)c the first dwelling in tlic city oC 
Minneapolis, in the autumn of 1840, and brought 
to it his bride, Frances Helen Miller, of West- 
nioreland, N. Y., to whom lie tiad been married 
on ,l\lay 1, 1850. They had six children. In the 
course of the next few years Stevens plotted his 
land and sold lots to newcomers, tnif as the set* 
tiement grew he turned over to Steele the re- 
mainder of his holdings, reali/Jng tnit a very 
modest sum for wluit was to become the tmsiness 
district of Mntneapolis, Fver a pioneer he oti* 
tallied, in 1855, forty-five acres in (#!enc(H\ Mc- 
Leod County, which had just lieen openetl to 
settlement. Here, among other enterprises, he 
edited the Wenree from 1857 to 

As hrigadier-general of militia he tot>k an im- 
portant part in the suppression of the Imitan up- 
rising during the last months of Iwing for 
a time in eliarge of a long strip of the frontier. 
In Septemlier 1863 he was one the commis- 
sioners to take the Mimu^ota soldier vote in the 
soiitliern department* and, shortly afterward, he 
settled once more in Minneapolis where he lived 
for ^ the remainder of his life. He engaged in 
various occupations, hut his interest lay rhietly 
in the promotion of agriculture: he rditeel such 
papers a.s the Parmer/ Tribune, Furmer and 
(kminer, and Farm, Sitwk, and Honm; for many 
years was president of the Minnesota State Agri- 
cultural Society ; ami was keenly interested in the 
agricultural department at tlie University of 
Minnesota. In iSqo he pufdished his ITmattd 
Rmdieciums af Minnesaia and I Is Pea pie ^ a 
mine of information about early Minneapolis in 
which he ^ ‘seems to have remembered everylHuly 
but himself* (Folwelt, pasi, IV, 850). He eol- 
laboratcd with Isaac Atwater in prcKlucinga His- 
taryjff Minnesata (1895), editing and writing 
portions of the part dealing with Hennepin 
County* 

^ Stevens took no very active part in the |wdi- 
tics of his day, although he was ji mcfnlier of the 
first state legislature, 1857-58, and that of 1876: 
he was state .senator in i8s<)-6o, hnt dee!ine<l to 
contest a similar position in 1877 with Charles 
A. Pillsbury While a good enough busi- 

ness man in a routine way, he apparently lacked 
that quality which many of his contemporaries 
utilwed to build up a fortune tlirowgh the esc- 
ploitation of a new country, or else lie was gen- 
uinely Indifferent to the acquisition of great 
wealth, for he died a comparadvdy poor man, 

tStevetti Ftperi, Steele 'Btmm Mlniiciete Hlsted- 
w Soci^; J. H, Sttvtti#, Piri0ml MecaliecHaus af 

pi Pmptf (>890)) W. W. Folweli. i 
Mijt. of Mim. vola. I, II, IV : C. E. Flan- 

dreau, Encyc, of Biog. of Minn, and mU, of Mim. 
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}IM K, I. Holromlif //.v. . 

AV,-. : li 

July I) p r'l, 

I h K iHmM. j..nnu!|.4 «>»! dip!, »„at. was born 
at Mount wln-r,- bis father, Job! 

^J-'^'Niire. settled i! 
1805. I mother wa-. Charlotte (I.yford) .Se- 
vens. I he son uas e.hieate,! at Maine Wesleyan 
Setu.nary and W aterv.ile Classieal Institute, ea- 
tried the I mvrrf.ali '4 ministry iu 184c ami for 
tetj years held paM.. rates i,i Mai,,,, 'and 
lainp-ime, Ot, .May .s.,,. p, married M.ary 
laavrll Sm.th, da«,;hfer Daniel .Smith of Ilaf. 
lowell. Me. Hecomm*; interested in the anti- 
slavety eause and feeliti,; that he eotihl aid it he.st 
ihit»UK!i newspaper wj itinjf. he j.munl with J.hms 
t.illrspie Ulaiiie j in ae(|uiriii,t the Keniwbcc 
Journal, of .\u>:usta, .Me., whieh he etiited con- 
tmutim.ly fjom iHss tmtil rKfaj, and thereafter 
oreuMonally duriuK intervals in hi.s tliphmi.itic 
service. He was «ni)ti-.ter to I’arautiay atul Uru- 
Kuay front i.Myj, i„ jF;* 4, to Norway and .Sweden 
frnm 1877 ti} 1884, ;iud fo ILtwaii (mm 18H9 to 
tK«)j, at <ir-.t an iniiiinter resilient, later as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

The annexation of Hawaii by the United 
Stales, fir.st neriously projarsed in 1K5.I and afcain 
m 1H54, when Kanirhaineha lit neifotiated for 
its arirnissiotj as a state, la-eatne a live is.sue once 
more durintr the reiftn of Kalakaua, The ex- 
trava*.Mnre and dishtmesty of the R'ovtTnment 
Kradually Ictl miiny men. irenuinely attached to 
the mimarehy, to the convictum that it must 
eventindly he {dwtlisheil; ♦!{»inii»n was dividerl as 
to wheth<*r t!»e estahlitihinenl of 3 repiifilic or an- 
nexation to the United States .shouhl follow. The 
death of K.alakatta in t8t*i and the accession of 
his sister, Liliuokalani, |?ave a nioinentary hope 
of roimI Kovernnient, which the new {|ueen sewn 
disapjKiinted. The ettd came in January 1893, 
when the riueeii annotineetl her infcntiwi of abro- 
gating the eonsllttition and priK'lairaing a new 
one which would increa»c her power. A com- 
mittee of Mfcty, composed of Icfiding citizens, 
priKlaimcd a provisional government, of which 
Sanford Ballard l>«lc heeattie head, and 
occupied^ the putdic buildings in Honolulu. On 
Fd>. I Stevens recogrtized it, and upon his re- 
quest the commander of the cruiser Boston, 
which was lying in the hartor at Honolulu, land- 
ed forces for the protection of life and prc^ity 
In case of riot. The queen, yielding, asserted 
that she had hem dispMsesied by force of Amer- 
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lean arms and appealed for redress to the presi- 
dent of the Unite<i States, to whom the provi- 
sional government also sent commissioners to 
negotiate for annexation. So mudi ivS history. 
As to Stevens' |iart in the proceedings there is 
dispute. Certainly lie was always an open advo- 
cate of annexation, and it is claimed that he 
^^overstepped the limits proper to a diplomatic 
representative in a friendly and pcaccalde coun- 
try" (The Amerimn Secretaries of State and 
Their Dipiomiuy, voL VIII, p. 244 S. F. Bemis, 
editor). Ihil James Henderson Blount Iq-v.], 
sent to Hawaii l>y Fresident Cleveland as special 
commissioner, furtlier allegtxl that Stevens liad 
entered into a conspiracy with tlic revolution- 
ists, that the use of American forces to over- 
throw the royal government had been promised 
in atlvanee, and tliat otherwise the revolution 
woukl not have taken place. In reliance upon 
Blount’s report, Cleveland endeavored by every 
means shiui of actual force to restore the queen 
to the throne% thmigh without success. In pass- 
ing upon the validity the charges, not only 
Blount’s temperament but the ptxndiarly one- 
sided eharaeter of lus investigation must be con- 
sidered. Most of those whose testimony he took 
were royalists, and td the small number of sym- 
pathisters with the revtduti<m wluim he examined 
few had taken prominent part in it He inter- 
viewed <mly two of the thirteen members of the 
committee of safety, one of the four members of 
the executive committee, three of the fourteen 
memticrs td the advisory committee ; some of them 
offered him their testimony and were turned 
away. Nor ditl he seek information from Ste- 
vens himself, there present An inve.Htigation 
conducted in 1894 hy a Senate committee was 
more thorough. Stevens, who was questioned 
under oath at great length, denied all complicity, 
llie sw<»rii statements of nearly all persons con- 
cerned with the revolution— including all those 
who were alleged to be ringleaders— were ob- 
tained, and an Ironclad oath taken by members of 
the committee of safety declared that ‘^either 
prior to nor after our appointment as such com- 
mittee, did we or either of us, individually or 
collectively, have any agreement or understand- 
ing, directly or indirectly, with » . . Mr. Stevens 
• . . [to] assist in the overthrow of the monarchy 
Of the eitabliihment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment" (Simtie Rip^i 227, post, p. $9^h No 
"plot" is ncccisary to explain the revolution, 
ifibe endurance of men who wanted decent gov- 
ernment had been ttrained too long. ^ At last it 
snapped After hf$ return to die Unit^ States 
Stevens lived in Augusta, where he died, sur- 
vived by we of his four diildreni a daughter, 
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Aside from his journalistic writings he was the 
author of a History of Gtistamis Adolphus 
(1884) and Picturesqtie Hawaii (copyright 
1894), republished as Riches and Marvels of 
Hawaii (copyright 1900). 

fAn authoritative account of Stevens' career is given 
in the Daily Kennebec Jonr. (Augusta, Me.), Feb. 9» 
1895, reprinted in part in Representative Citizens of 
the State of Me, (1903). See also W. D. Alexander, 
Hist, of Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy (copr. 
t8<)6), the best general account of the Hawaiian revo- 
lution; Hawaii's Story by Hawaii's Queen (1898), the 
standard royalist version, sponsored by Liliuokalani ; 
Liicien Young, The ''Boston" at Hawaii (1898), repub- 
lished as The Real Hawaii (1899), the personal expe- 
riences of a naval officer ; J. W. Pratt, **The Hawaiian 
devolution : a Re-Interpretation," Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Sept. 1932. an elaboration of the plot theory, which, 
lu>wcvcr, the author discards in a later (unpublished) 
article; Foreign Relations of the U, 5 *., iSg 4 ; App. 11 , 
Affairs in Hawaii (1895); House Exec. Doc. 4^, 53 
Cong., 38 $ess., the Blount report ; and Sen. Report 2jr, 
S3 Cong., 2 Scss., the Senate Committee's investiga- 
tion, which appeared PI axeman Islands: Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations,^ U, S. Senate (2 
vols., 1894), with appendices containing all the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the revolutionary period. The 
Hniv. of Mich, has transcripts of unpublished niate- 
rial in both the Washington and Honolulu archives.] 
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STEVENS, ROBERT LIVINGSTON (Oct. 
18, 1787-Apr. 20, 1856), engineer, naval archi- 
tect, inventor, the second son of John [q.v,'] and 
Rachel (Cox) Stevens, was born on his father's 
estate, "Castle Point," Hoboken, N. J. He was 
educated under private tutors and at the same 
time assisted his father in his experimental en- 
gineering work, his first undertaking being the 
operation in 1804 of the steamboat Little Juliam 
on its journeys back and forth across the Hud- 
son. In 1808 he helped in the design and con- 
struction of the Phoenix, introducing her con- 
cave water lines, and was master, under Capt. 
Moses Rogers [q-vf], on her pioneer sea voyage 
from New York to Philadelphia in 1809. For 
several years thereafter, with headquarters in 
Trenton, he managed the operation of the Phoe- 
nix, placed in service on the Delaware River and 
plying between Philadelphia and Trenton. While 
thus engaged, he helped his father build the fer- 
ryboat Miam, which on Oct. 1 1, 1811, went into 
regular service between New York and Hobo- 
ken, thus establishing the world's first steam- 
ferry system. 

By this time he had become wholly engrossed 
in naval architecture and for the succeeding 
twenty-^five years was widely recognized as a 
leader of that profession. He designed and had 
built upwards of twenty steamboats and ferries, 
incorporating in them his successive inventions. 
Among these were the method of installing knees 
of wood and iron inside the ship's frame ; a 
"cam-board" cut-off for steam engines; and bal- 
anced poppet valves. He replaced the old cast- 
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iron walking beam with the wrought-iron skele- 
ton type ; shoricnetl tlie length of the beam and 
added a wooden gallows frame ; and introducotl 
a forced-draft firing system tinder boilers, the 
split paddle wheel, **hog-frannng” for boats, and 
tlie present type of ferry slip* He also increased 
the strength of steam boilers nntil pressures of 
fifty pounds per square inch could be safely car- 
ried, and was the first to perfect a marine tubu- 
lar boiler. In addition to these activities be played 
an imiK>rtant part with his father and brothers in 
the cross-state transportation Imsiness, and up<in 
the estahlishincnt, in 1B30, of the C aiiKhai ^ Am- 
boy Railroad & Transportation C'ompany out 
of the Union Line (practically controlled by the 
Stevenses) Robert was elected pn^sident and 
chief engineer. That same year he went to b'ng- 
land to study English locomotives then in serv- 
ice or under construction, with a view to pur- 
chasing one and ordering iron rails. On way 
he designed the T-rail tthc standard section on 
all American railroads), wliicli, after much diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in having rolled in ICnglamL 
He designed at the same time the ‘liook-headed 
spike" (substantially the railroad spike of to- 
day), andtluOhron tongue" (now the fish plate), 
as well as the holts and nut to complete a rail 
joint He purchased the locomotive John HttU, 
which on its trial trip at Bordentown, N* J., Nov. 
12, 1831, with Stevens at the throttle, inaugu- 
rated the first steam railway service in New Jer- 
sey* He also d(‘signed the earliest locotnc^tive 
pilot. During tlie succeeding fifteen years he 
divided his time between railroading and steam 
navigation. In the company railroad simps in 
Hoboken he devised a tlouble-sllde cut-off for 
locomotives, designed and built several types of 
locomotives, improvwl Imilers, and successfully 
burned anthracite coxil under boilers. 

Toward the close of the War of 1812, Stevens 
had perfected for naval use a fiomb that could be 
fired from a cannon* He invented, too, an elon- 
gated percussion shell and sold large quantities 
to the federal government as well as tlie secret 
of its constructiofi. This work led Shwns, his 
father, and brothers to give their attention to 
the introduction of armor on ships of war and 
brought into being plans for an unusual armored 
steamer for harbor defense, the design based 
upon esetensive experiments which they had con- 
ducted. After submitting their plans to Congress 
they waited thirty years for authorir.ation to con- 
struct a war steamer **shot and shell proof." 
Work was then started by Roliert in a newly 
built drydoefc at Hoboken. Coincident with this 
undertaking began a great improvement in ord- 
nance in all the principl navies <rf the worlds 


and as Stevens Imd contracted to build ''shot and 
*shell proof/' he was compelled year after year 
to alter his plans, and before vessel was fin- 
ished he died. Besides constructing steamboats 
lie designed ami built a iiumlier of sailing ves- 
sels, the most fanums id which was the yaclit 
Maria (1850), the fastest sailing vessel of her 
day. It was this yacht that defeated the America^ 
a few months before the latter won the memor- 
able race in haiglaml. Stevens lived practically 
the whole of his life in f lolmken ami New York 
entering into the social activities of the metrop- 
olis and being prominent in nm.sieal circles. He 
never married, howtn-cr, am! <lied at Hoboken 
at the age of sixtyaiine. 
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STEVENS, THADDKUS (Apr. 4, i7oa™-Aug. 
n, iHhH), lawyer, congrensmaig political leader, 
was Imrn in Danville, of a family which had 
migrated from Mai.saelmsettH a few years ear- 
lier. His father, Joslma Stevens, an unthrifty 
sIuK'inaker, died or dlsaijpeared at an undeter- 
mined flute, leaving the mother, Sally (Morrill) 
Stevens, and four small suns in flire poverty. 
She was fortunately a woman f»f fme ideals and 
great industry, and made many sacrifices to edu- 
cate TliadileuH, who as flie youngest child, and 
lame ami sickly frtmi birth, requirei! special care. 
The family Hnni reiitoveil to iVarlutin, Vt., to 
gain the mlvantages iif the academy wliich had 
been estahlishet! there in 171)5. This village, just 
ahfwe the junction fd the C Yiinecticut and Pas- 
smnpsk rivers in north central Vmmmt, was 
still part fif a .semiHrontier community, and the 
hoy grew up in a ruggedly deintcniiic mmety. 
He was early trainci! to hard wmrk am! an incle- 
IHmdent outlook, ami though a chance visit to 
Boston at tlie age of twelve gave him an ambi- 
tion tiome^day *ho Ireome rich" (McCall, post, 
p. 7), he imbi!>ed «t strong feeling for the poor 
and an intense dislike of aristcKracy iind of caste 
linen* 

Completing hii emirse at Peiicliam Academy, 
Stevens entered Darlmoiitli College a.H a popho- 
tnore in 181 1, and graduiited In 1814* Hfnvever, 
lie spent one term and part of anollier at the 
University of Veriiiont lliere are early evi- 
dences of his lieitfktrofig tiitliire: at Peadmm 
Academy he Joined other student! in presenting 
a tragedy in the cveninf ^ tiotb the dramatic 
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tertainmt'nt and tho hour IieitiR: infractions of the 

ruk% ant! at tho University t^f Vermont lie is said 
to have killtnl a cow* At the latter institution 
he also wrtUt^ a drama on “I'he h'all oC Helvetic 
Liberty’* ant! helped enaet it, Hie instruction at 
Dartmontli and Vernmiit was limited and thor- 
on^dh emphasizing^ Ureek, Latin, hi|;‘her inatlic- 
maties, and ethics, hh-om his classical training' 
Stevens niulonhtedly drew much of the clarity, 
exactness, and force which later charactorijied 
his public speaking, and which led Blaine to say 
that he rart‘ly nttm-ed a sentence that would not 
meet the stnaa*est tests of grammar and rhetoric 
(J, c;. Blaine, Tnrnty Years of Contfress, X, 
1884, p. 'ilo had determined to practise 

law, and iiegan reading it in \’ermont* On tak- 
ing his degree lie ohtaiiie<! a post as instructor 
in an aead«nny at York, Pa., and continued his 
law studies under David ('asset, leader of the 
hical bar. Apparently to evade a time retpiire- 
ment in Ikuneyvlvania, he took his bar examina- 
tions at Bel Air, Mil, passing with ease when 
he proved tliat in addition to a little law he 
knew how to order Madeira for Ids exandner.s 
and to losi' inoiu\v at cards to them* He then 
removed to Oettyshurg, Pa., in nHi6 to practise* 
luir several years a struggling lawyer of nar- 
row income, Ktc'vrns used his leisure to do 
much prodtahle reading in history and helle*s- 
lettres. But an important case in winch he de- 
fended a man accused of murder on the then un- 
usual idea of insanity gave him a large fee, said 
to luive tieen (Hensel, post, p. s), and a 

repntatioiu Tlwreafter fnan tHii tc^ 1H30 he ap- 
peared in almost every imfiortant case at the 
eotmty bar atul won almost all his numerous 
appeals to the state supreme court (Woodburn, 
post, p* 12), Since his county adjoined Mary- 
land, Stevens saw tnueh of the slavery systm 
and of runawav tiegroes, ami Id.s instinctive 
New Dnglam! dislike of slavery grew into a 
fierce hatred It is said tliat he once spent $30^ 
which he had saved to make mlditions to his law 
liltrary in purchasing tlie freedom of a negro 

liote!''.servaiit who was a1 

from his family (Hensel, pp.^7* ^)* deftmded 
ntimerotw fugitive slaves witlmiit fee, and dis- 
played great skill in gaining their freedom* 
After practising law for ten years in^ Gettys- 
burg, Stevens also entered tlie irtm business by 
tM*coining in a partner in^James D, Paxton 
& Ctmtpany, wliich at once built Maria ^rnace 
in Ilamiltondmn Township, Adams Cowty. 
Tlie company, which became Stevens & Fax- 
ton in iSaS, first tried to miinufacture stoves and 
other light cattings, but the metal was^ cold- 
short*^ and the pr^uct frequently too brittie to 


have a value. Stevens and Paxton therefore 
bought property near Chambersburg, where they 
built Caledonia Forge (probably named after 
Stevems’ native county in Vermont), and mixed 
pig iron from Maria Furnace with other ores. 
In 1837 they also built Caledonia Furnace, and 
finding ample supplies of superior ore near it, 
the next year gave up their first furnace entire- 
ly, They confined themselves chiefly to the sale 
of blooms. The Caledonia establishment was 
never very profitable even in the earlier years. 
Wlien it met the competition of more effective 
and economical iron works, Stevens kept it up 
primarily because he did not wish to deprive the 
surrounding comnnmity of its principal means 
of livelihood. From liis manufacturing enter- 
prise sprang Stevens' interest in protective tariff. 

It was natural for a man who felt with his 
burning intensity on public questions to push 
into politics. In 1830 lie was described as ‘'a 
firm and undeviating Federalist'' and ^‘a violent 
oiiponent of General Jackson" (quoted, Wood- 
burn, p, 13)- But already the Anti-Masonic 
movement had attracted him, and he emerged 
into political prominence in 1831 at the Anti- 
M'asonic Convention in Baltimore which nomi- 
nated William Wirt for president, and at which 
he delivered a notable arraignment of secret or- 
ders. Two years later he was elected to the 
Pennsylvania House on the Anti-Masonic ticket, 
taking his seat in the last weeks of. 1833. a 
mcmlier of the legislature Stevens quickly be- 
came known as one of the most fiery, most ag- 
gressive, and most uncompromising leaders in 
Pennsylvania affairs. Fie served until 1841. For 
some years he introduced or supported much 
legislation striking at Masonic influences, and 
in 1B35 was chairman of a committee which 
made "abortive attempts to investigate the evils 
of Frec-Masonry. But his range of interests was 
wide* He was a warm advocate of the act of 
1834 extending the free school system of Phil- 
adelphia over the whole state. The next year, 
when in a reaction against the taxes that were 
about to be sold away required an effort was made to repeal this law, 
... ^ ^ . .t .. j sprang into statewide fame by a brilliant de- 

fense of free education,*— a defense 'Vhich pro- 
duced an ef ect second to no speech ever uttered 
in an American legislative assembly" (McCall, 
p, 38). His denunciation of class-hostility to- 
ward free public schools, his excoriation of the 
repeal as **an act for branding and marking the 
poor" (Woodburn, p. 4 S). and his panegyric of 
a democratic system of instruction, completely 
won the hostile House. What was more, it 
caused the Senate to reverse its position. Ste- 
vens also labored for larger appropriations for 
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colleges, including Pcnnsylvanita College (now 
Gettysburg College) at (k‘ttyshurg. lie argued 
in behalf of the right of petition, appealed for a 
constitutional limit on the state debt, and defend- 
ed the protective tariff and the United States 
Bank. In 183B a (li.sf)uted election in Philadel- 
phia County In-onglit on at Harrisburg the 
** Buckshot War/' with the Whig and Anti-Ma- 
sonic members of the House endeavoring to or- 
ganize in opposition to the Democrats. Stevens 
was the chief leader in this attempt, showing 
tlte fierce fighting spirit and uncompromising 
disposition which marked him through life. At 
one time he escaped from a mob in the state 
Capitol by leaping from a window, His faction 
was defeated, and the Democrats (kxdared his 
seat vacated, but he was at once rejected. Tn 
1836-37 he offered a resolution in favor of abol- 
ishing slavery and the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In tlie state constitutional 
convention of 1837 he displayed great bitterness 
in debate, opposing everything tliat smacked of 
privilege or class distinctions, and refusing to 
sign the constitution finally ailopted because it 
limited suffrage to white citizens (McCkdl, p. 
48). At his retirement from the legislature the 
Harrisburg Pmmykmna 7 \degraph pronounced 
him '^1 giant among pigmy opponents'' (K. B. 
Callender, lltaddeu^ Stnrns, Commoner, 1882, 
p. 51), and every one recognized him as one of 
the strongest men in tlie state, 

His decision to quit politics was only tempo- 
rary, for as the contest over slavery grew heated 
he was irresistihly drawn toward the arena. 
Pique over his failure to gain a place in the cab- 
inet of Harrison, wliom he had supported in 
1836 and 1840, may have played a part in his re- 
tirement. His business had not prospered, and 
he had debts variously estimated at from ^90,000 
to $217,000 to pay off (Woodburn, p. 66). Re- 
moving in 1842 to Lancaster, he at once gained 
a place at its bar worth from $12,000 to $15,000 
a year. As he repaired his fortunes he turned 
toward public life and in 1848 wa.s elected on the 
Whig ticket to the Thirty-first Congress. Here 
he immediately took a leading place among the 
little band of frec-soilers, surpassing such men 
as Joshua 1 . Giddlngs and G* W. Julian 
in fieriness of temper as in general parliamentary 
versatility. He was willing to make no compro- 
mise whatever with slavery in the territories, 
and predicted that if ringed about by “a cordon 
of freemen/* all slave states would within twen- 
ty-five years pass laws *ffor the gradual and 
final extinction of slavery** (Feb. 20, 1850, CotP* 
gresdond Glohi, 31 Cong., i Sess*, Appendix, 
p. 142). He denounced slavciy as % curse, a 


shame, ant! a crime": he companxl it to the hor- 
rors of Dante's inferno (June 10, 1850, 
Appcmlix, p, 767). He taunted men of the lower 
South as slave-drivers, and Virginians for de- 
voting tlicir lives '‘to selecting and grtwining the 
most lusty sires and the nuKst fruitful wenches 
to supply the slave harracimns" ( Fell. 20, 1850, 
ibuL, Appendix, p, 142), His invective was be- 
stowed as harslily upon Ncuilimmers who con- 
doned slavery as upon Sotitluumers who prac- 
tised it He assailed the compromise measures 
of 1850, ami diii his utmost to defeat the Fugitive 
Slave Act Soutliern inembers expressed horror 
«at his gross language, whieh they declared too 
indecent for print, and at his reckless and incen- 
diary sentiments. ReHertia! in 1850, ho renewed 
his assaults upon slavery and Ins warnings to 
the South against secession. He also spoke for 
increased tariffs. In March 1853, disgusted with 
the moderation td most Whigs, he quit ( ongress 
hut not politics. For within a year Douglas had 
prepared hi,s Kansas- Neliraska scheme, and the 
moment was ripe for a lemlcr of Stevens' unsur- 
passed ptvwers of agitation and denunciation. 

In the formation of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania, Stevens fdayetl a vigorous part. 
He helped organize Lancanter C ounty in 1855, 
and in 1856 attended the National (amvention at 
Philadelphia as a supporter of Justice Mcl.eau. 
His impassimuxl appeals at tins gathering led 
Klihw B. Washintrne to say that he had '‘never 
heard a tnan speak with more feeling or in more 
per,Huasive accents" {IL B. Wafdilnmie, ed., The 
Bdmirdx Papers, 1884, p. 346, imte). In 1858 
he was retdeeted to (kmgress iin<!, witli fire un- 
abateti at tlie age of sixty^eiglu, entered the last 
debates before the Civil War. His harshness of 
speech was as great as ever. An e»irly ctdlcKpiy 
with Crawfonl of Creorgia almost provoked a 
riot on the floor ( WmKlImrn, pp, 135-36). He 
also renewed his pleas for a priitrctive tariff. In 
1B60 he again was a delegate to the Repufdican 
National Convention, ami tliougli he was con- 
strained to Hupijort Clime roil and preferred M'c* 
Lean, finally voted for Lincoln. Returning to 
Congress, he opposed any conmsions to the 
Soutfierners as "tlie coward lireath of servility 
and meanness" ; he warned the Smtth to secede 
at its peril, saying that if it triet! to break up the 
Union "our next United States will eontiiin no 
foot of ground on which a slave can tread, no 
breath of air which t stave can breathe" (Jan. 
29, 1861, Qmgrmmnd Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Scss», 
p. 624). He called upon Buchanan to exert the 
Federal authority sternly against thouc who were 
flouting the national government. In one mem- 
orable debate he denounced the plotteri of *^tr^ 
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son” violently thnt the excitement, accorditjf^ 
to Henry H. Hawt^s. ‘'he.ijfg-ared all ilescription/' 
and his friends formed a IujIIow sr|nare to pro- 
tect him from the menaces of liostile meinl)ers 
(JMcHalh pp. 

Stevens was afrain nunitioruHl for a ca!>mct 
post, and when Lincoln chose Siition Cameron 
instisul he eritiriml the cabinet as representing? 
|K»liticaI expediency rather than ellictency. But 
lie soon found himself in a position (d greater 
power than if he ha<l taketi ('ameroiCH place. 
He was made ehairnuin of the ways and means 
committee, whieh gave him wide authority over 
all revimne hills am! most other congressional 
measures <lealing with the prosecution of the 
war: while as Blaine states, in everything he 
was **tlu‘ nattiral hsader^ who assunuHl his place 
hy eomnam eonsent*' (Blaine, ante, I, 325). 
Upon noarly all aspects of the war he had vStern 
and posit iv<' views, and his ideas of policy dL 
verfpsl sharply from LtJicoln's. In tlu* Held of 
fmance he fottnttately gave the administration 
loyal support. He was prompt in carrying 
tlitanigh the House all nect*ssary legislation an- 
tland/iug Secretary Chase to float hsans. lie 
and his ctmnnittee aetetl with expedition atul 
nerve in devising mnv taxes attd makuig them 
effective*. He pressed the incoute tax against 
tirhun oljjection, the direct tax on real estate 
against rural t^hjectinm The internal revenue 
art of iHd2 slunved especial iugeimity in reach- 
ing almost every source t>f revenues and for this 
he as well as J tint in S. Morrill, chairman of the 
suh-eommittee on taxatiem, tleserves credit On 
tlu* leg;ddem«!er legislatiim that htTame a matter 
oi hard nec<‘sstty following the suspensiem of 
specie paytnents he helt! elert tines possibly de- 
rived in large part from Idea/ar Lord (McCalh 
p. 2 Si); W. C. Mitchell. A Huiary of the Green- 
backw r«)a3, pp. 47 ff.). He favored a tmiform 
nation-wide paper currency issued directly hy 
the United Stales without mediation of the hanks, 
legal tender for all purposes, and intercliangeahle 
witli six per cent. United States bonds (Wood- 
hung pp. 257-5H). The. act finally passed with 
numerous eoinpromises, and the amendment 
which rec|wireil the interest on government bonds 
to he paid in coin and nr»t greenbacks was highly 
repugnant to Stevens. In his opinion it changed 
a "I'leiieficent^' measure into one ^'positively mis- 
chievous** hy estalilishing one currency for the 
rich bondholder am! another for the plowholder 
and fighter (Feb, ao, 1863, Cmgresdaml Globe, 
37 Cong., a Sesi., p. 900). 

On the conduct of the war Stevens took a 
harsh and aggressive position. He was one of 
the two House mcm^rs who in 1861 voted 
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against the Crittenden resolution declaring that 
the war was not fought for conquest or subjuga- 
tion, or to interfere with the established institu- 
tions of the South. From the early months he 
urged confiscation of all property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes and the arming of slaves 
(Aug. 2, 1861, Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 
I Scss,, pp. 414-15), He bitterly criticized Lin- 
coln for overruling Fremont and Hunter on mili- 
tary emancipation, and termed the Presidents 
proposal for compensated emancipation “diluted 
milk and water grucF' {Ibid., 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 
p. IT 54). In language often acrid and abusive 
he called upon Lincoln to turn out Seward, shake 
loose from the Blairs and other border-state poli- 
ticians, and use every possible method of attack 
against the South. “Oh, for six months of stern 
old Jackson!*' was one of his exclamations 
( W(XKll)iirn, p. 220). He helped make the com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war, formed after 
BalFs Bluff, a thorn in the side of the adminis- 
tration. As the conflict progressed he asked 
ever-sterner measures. Believing the Constitu- 
tion no longer applicable to the South, he had 
no difllculty in justifying demands for whole- 
sale arrests, confiscations, and capital punish- 
ments. ICarly in 1862 he told the House that the 
war would not end till one party or the other 
had been reduced to "hopeless feebleness" and its 
power of further effort had been “utterly annihi- 
lated" (Jan. 22, 1862, Congressional Globe, 37 
Cong., 2 Scss., p. 440). He went so far by 1864 
as to speak of the necessity of seeing the “rebels" 
exterminated, and more than once spoke of deso- 
lating the section, erasing state lines, and col- 
onizing it anew. It was charged that his shrill 
demands for vengeance after 1863 were prompt- 
ed in part by the destruction of his iron works 
near Cliamhcrsburg in Lee's invasion of that 
year (Rhodes, 544). Confederate troops 

spent several days at the Caledonia iron works, 
where tlicy removed all stores and supplies, then 
burning most of the settlement In a letter Ste- 
vens describes the destruction in indignant 
terms. They “took all my horses, mules, and 
harness, even the crippled horses” ; they seized 
two tons of his bacon, with molasses, other con- 
tents of the store, and $2,000 worth of grain; 
they burnt the furnace, rolling-mill, sawmill, two 
forges, bellows-houses, and other parts of the 
works ; they “even hauled oflF my bar-iron, being 
as they said convenient for shoeing horses, and 
wagons about $4,000 worth” ; and they destroyed 
fences and about eighty tons of hay (Stevens 
Papers, Library of Congress, vol. II). Stevens 
was forced to provide for the indigent families 
of the vicinity. 
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But Ills chief quarrel with Lincoln was upon 
reconstnictioiL lie earnestly opposed LintaihfvS 
ten per cent, plan, objected to the seatii4t <if 
congressnuai from Louisiana under it, and in a 
notable speech on reconstruction lai<l down the 
rule that the South was outside the ('onstitution 
and that the law of nations alone wotdd limit 
the victorious North in determinin.e: the condi- 
tions of restoration (Jan. 22, Coutprs*- 

sional Globe, 38 Con|,^, t Sess., pp. 1 'he 

Wade-Davis hill, embodying* a rigorous scluaue 
of reconstruction, did not go far enough for him, 
but when Lincoln gave this hill a pinicct veto 
with an explanatory proclamation Stevens called 
the action ‘infamous’' (WoiHlhnrn, p. 321). 
iliongh he supported Lincoln for reelection in 
1864 it was probably with secret hostility ( ( 1 . W. 
Julian, PolUieal Peealleetituts, 1884, p, 243; 
Woodley, post, p. 405), and his sorrow over the 
President's assassination was not kivn, iiaupo- 
rarily he hojied that Johnson would lake the rad- 
ical road. But within a month he saw that the 
now President was following Lincoln, and wrote 
Simmer in angvy liorror: “1 fear before Lon- 
gross meets he will have so he-<levilled matters 
as to render them incurable” ( Ihsile, post, p. 63). 
With Sumner, he at once prepared tt) give bat- 
tle to Johnson for the purpose of reducing the 
South to a ^‘territorial condition," making it 
choose between negro suffrage and reduced rep- 
resentation, imposing other liarsli comlitions, 
and fixing Reinihliean supremacy— for whidi he 
appreciated economic as well as political argu- 
ments (Beale, pp. 73, 152, 206, 403«-o5L Like 
Sumner, he also set about promoting schism in 
Johnson's cabinet ( Olierludts^er, post, I, 164). 

As soon as (hmgress met, the two liouses, on 
motion of Stevens, appointed a joint committee 
on reconstruction (Dec, 4, 1H65, Con^/ressumd 
Globe, Si) Cong,, x Sess., p, 6), of which lie as 
chairman of tlie House group was the <lominant 
member. A fortnight later (Dec. 18, 1865), he 
again assmted that relidliim tiad ohliteratiHl the 
Southern states and tliat the st^ction was a “con- 
(luered^ province" with which €ongres.H could 
do as it pleased. He also frankly avowed tliat 
one aim of represetiitation was "to divide the 
representation, and tims continue the Republi- 
can ascendency" (Fbul, pp. 73-74) , Tlie first 
open rupture with the President came in Febru- 
ary 1866, on tlie Freednieifa Bureau Bill whicli 
Stevens lelHgerently ptislied and Johnson ve- 
toed. Beginning with Johnsim's speech on Wash- 
ington's birthday, the two men exchanged bit- 
ter attacks, and Stevens succeeded in passing 
both the Civil Rights Bill and a revised Frced- 
men*s Bureau Bill over Johnson’s veto. On Apr. 
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30, 1866, the joint committee reported the Four- 
teenth Amenduumt, which with a few changes 
(^mgre.ss a(iopte<l mu! a hill declaring that when 
the anunidmeut heea.me part of flu* ('onstitution 
any state lately in insurnaiion whieli ratified it 
and adopted a constitution aiul laws in conform- 
ity with its terim; should lu* admitted to repre- 
sentation in C'tingH'ss. But this hill lU'ver passed 
It did not go as far as Stcuams wisluul and on the 
last flay ot tlu' si'ssion he tried ti> amend it tore- 
<itiire ftill negro stilVraips Jolinsou opposed the 
congressional plan, tlie South with Ins apparent 
approval rtdnsed to aceept the I'onrteenth 
Amendment, ami the whole issue went before the 
pet ►pie in the eougve%‘aonal ehuiion of 186A 
Fctmomie factors ; 4 rcngthemul Stt‘vens’ hands, 
for large tfitaneius feaied lo',s tg’ tariff advan- 
tage';. raiiuav grants, free hianesteatls, ami gold 
bond redfutipt ions, with all t»f which the Repub- 
lican party was Identilifof t fesdr, pp. 

A sweeping' victoiy that fall gave Stevens the 
wliipdiaml over jfhtisjin atul tile Stnitlu 
d he* first Use whieh he luadr* of hi*, .success was 
to impose military reconsfruetioit and the Fif- 
teenth Atmauliuent upon thf* Soutli. Ih* liad ex- 
pected it to rcfeet tlie lhanieenth Aimmdment 
ami thus give him an upvtiliiiu and he wms pre- 
pareii to make tin* most ol a detiam'c wliich he 
bad delibrratfdy inspiretl am! emamniged ( WikxI- 
burn, pp,43h«-3;). His ww meastnc, introduced 
beb. (y, 18(17, am! passed In «\late!i, provided Cor 
temporary military ruh^ W'ltllc tlte ,Ntatcs were 
remade in the Smitli on the basis of negro suf- 
frage and the exclusion of leading rx-Lonfed- 
crates. He pushed if through a reluctant House 
by invective, sarcasm, threats, tatmt-i, and crack- 
ing of the party wftip 1 Rhodes, VI, ty, iH). 
Ijaving acconiplislied tins, he turned to tlie cIkih- 
tisement of the Piaeddent, He declared during 
the suiutmu* of 18(17 that he would willingly help 
impeach Johtison !mt that he did not believe the 
nteasure would succert! (July 10, 18(9, Chai//nw- 
siornti Globe, 40 (amg,, 1 jip, 745«4(i). In 
December be flit! von* for an iinpeaelmieiit reso- 
lution which failed by nearly two to one. When 
Johtmon summarily removed Stanton an secre- 
tary of war Kteveim saw bis cliaitce, and the very 
next day reported an iin|a*achme«t resolution 
based on the PreHideiithi snpiiosetl difiregard of 
the Tenure of Office Art ( Fe!i, 22, 18(18, Ibtl, 
40 Cong., 2 Hess., p. Lljh). He was made a 
memlHT of the comiiiittee to draft articles of 
impeachment, and also one of the iiianagers to 
conduct the rase before the Senate. But his 
health had now hofadessly failed* and lie took lit- 
tle part in the trial itself. Deeply disappointed 
by the Prciident’s acquittal, he sank so rapidly 
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that 'when Conp^ress recessed he could not be (^tohe. Edward MacPherson made a collection of Ste- 
takcn hack to i,«uicaster, hnt died in Washing'- letters and papers which is in the Lib. of Cong.] 

ton. He had never married, and only his nephew 

and colored honsekeeper werc^ at his bedside. STEVENS, THOMAS HOLDUP (Feb. 22, 
By his own wish he was Imried in a small grave- 1795-Jan. 21, 1841), naval officer, was born 
yard in Lancaster. II is tom]>sione hears an in- in Charleston, S. C. Left an orphan in early 
scription prepared by himself : “I repose in this childhocxl, he was adopted by Col. Daniel Ste- 
(luiet and secinded spot, not from any natural vens of Charleston, and was also greatly be- 
preforence for solitude, Imt, finding other ceme- friended by Lieut. Ralph Izard, of the Charles- 
tcries limited by cliarter rtiles as to race, I have ton family of that name, the warm affection be- 
chosen this, that 1 nught illustrate in my death tween the youth and these older officers being 
the principles which I advocated through a evident in letters still retained by the family, 
long life— Iu|uality of Man before his Creator” In place of his original surname Holdup, in 
(WtHKlburn, p. (ion; Callender, p. 163). 1815 by legislative enactment he took that of 

Stevens was an intense partisan, and his ca- Stevens. He was warranted midshipman in the 
reer was marred througlumt by a harsh and vin- U.S.S, Hornet at Charleston in February 1809, 
dictiv<' temper which iu Ins last years made him and at the outbreak of the War of 1812 was 
frankly vengefnl toward the South. Within a in the John Adams at New York. Volunteer- 
brief time aftt'f his dtsath it was evident that he ing for lake service, he went to the Niagara 
had fallen short of the measure of a statesman, frontier, and in a night assault on the enemy 
His radit'al and hitter policy, offered as a means works opposite Black Rock, Nov. 27-28, 1812, 
of obtaining* ('quality and justice hu* tlu’- negro, was one of the leaders of a detachment which 
aroused fierce resentment, aect'iituated racial an- captured two enemy guns and dislodged an 
tagonism, cmnented the Solid South, and post- enemy force by firing tlieir barracks. A canis- 
poned for many dt'cades any trtte solution of the ter shot through his right hand in this action 
race pro!)h*m. He had rare itarliametttary tal- inflicted permanent injury. Remaining after 
cuts. Well-rea<h witli a (ptick and lucid tuind, the retreat of his main party, he later with 
of indomitable cotiragc', a master of language seven others recrossed the Niagara at great 
and past masti'r of invective, gifted with a sar- hazard in a leaky canoe. In recognition of his 
(Ionic Inmuu* and nimble wit, he was almost iu- gallantry, Commodore Iwsaac Chauncey [g.z/.] 
vincible on the floor. His private, life was far made him acting lieutenant (confirmed July 24, 
from saintly, kn gamlding was but one of sev- 18x3), In April 1813 he joined Oliver Hazard 
end habitual vices. But his leonine spirit, his Perry fq.v,'] at Erie. In the battle of Lake Erie 
terrible earnestness, his gay n?sonrcefulncss, and he commanded the sloop Trippe (one long 32- 
his fine intellectual e(piipmcnt always inspired pounder), last in the line, which passed the 
respect. Had t(d('rance and magnaninuty been Tigress and Porcupine to engage the Queen 
added to bis e!uaracler,!uMnight have been a bril- Charlotte, and after the action assisted the 
hunt instead cd sinister figure in American his- Scorpion in the pursuit and capture of two es- 
caping enemy vessels. That he was not spe- 
cifically mentioned in Perry^s dispatches, Ste- 
vens attributed to differences with Jesse Dun- 
can Elliott Iq.v.}, second in command, under 
whom he had served previously in the Niagara. 
He received the silver medal awarded by Con- 
gress to officers in the action, and a sword from 
his native city. In the summer of 1814 he was 
first lieutenant in the Niagara on Lake Huron, 
and in the autumn he was selected by Perry to 
join him in the Java, fitting for the Mediter- 
ranean. Her departure being delayed till after 
peace, however, he did not sail in her, but se- 
cured a furlough and was married in Novem- 
ber or December 1815 to Elizabeth Read Sage 
(Andrews, post, p. 160), daughter of Ebenezer 
Sage, a prominent merchant of Middletown, 
Conn. His home in later years was in Middle- 
town. In 1818-20 he had duty in the Alert and 
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the Constellafioj! at Norfolk, atul fnau Jatntary 
1823 to joTie 1824 he eointnantUal snceessivt'Iy 
the schooners Jackal and Shark of the West 
India S{{nadron under David Porter h/v", | iii 
cnerg-etic campaigns against tlte West Iiaiies 
pirates. I\!ade master commandant, Mar. 3, 
1825, his next and last command alloat was tl»e 
Oataria, Mediterranean Stfnadron, iK2t)-3i, He 
had charge of the Boston naval naule/Aanis, 
1832-36; was matk' captaitj, jan. 2p. i83tv; ami 
at the time of his sudden death had held com^ 
mand of the Washington navy yard for nearly 
a year. A miniatnre hy Ptsale, tnvnta! hy his dt'- 
scendants, pictures hiiti as of strong and ph'us- 
ing features, marked hy a scar on tin* right 
cheek. Surgtaai Usher Parstms If/.ra |, a fri<‘nd 
an<l fellow-o01c(‘r of tht‘ lake eampaign, sptaak’i 
of him as “the vt'ry sotd (d ehivrdry. g.eaerotra 
higli-nunded,“ lively in ctniversaiion, being a 
^1c>n<! ami free talkcu'd’ and with “literary takmt 
. . . of a high order’* ( Parsons, past, p. 13), Ih‘ 
had three daughters and thn*e sons., hnt td’ the 
sons only one, Thomas Holdup, tHto iKfg» 
lived to tnatnre years. first iti the' 

Congress itmal CknmSery, his I){Hly was laitn* 
removed to Arlington, 

(tn addition to general naval funuTes, of Nvhieh j, K, 
T hr liht, af thr Nitp,v of the (K .V. rf Amrttm 
in tlie fullest, sec I Isher ParMons, PeiV/ ,S 7 ,‘e/e/*e,v 
af OJTurrs UAw li\'fY in the Haitlr of ijtkr PnV 
(iHfu) ; B. K Andrews, (/e/nvi/. of tales ttamlin 
of Mtddletomif (*onn, ( unxi) ; letters, ete,, in tlie pus 
session y')f Stevens' gma grainhdangliter,^ Mrs. I’red,- 
erjek C. Itieks, WastnuKtinn I"). C., ;nnl In tlie Navy 
lah., where the fVrsermel Mien emitaiti defaileil refer- 
ences; uliittiary In ikify Not, Intelih/meer (Wanhing- 
tun, D. Cd, Jan, 1841 . 1 A. W, 

STEVENS, THOMAS HOLDUP (May 27, 
i8i(>-May 15, iHpd), naval rdHeer, .son of 
nuKltvre Tin anas UoIdn|) Stevens, !7t)5-iH4t 
fr/.T'. 1 , and I^diyahetli Read (Sage) Stevens, 
was horn in Middkucwn, <’’onn. As a youth he 
sptmt a year or nutre in the ctamting-IawsiE^ of 
Ins inotlierN cousin, (lUtTchm Iluhhartk in <’1iD 
cago, hut then, folknving his early pretlilectitm, 
entered the navy as initlsliipman, Dec. 14, 1H36. 
After a cruise in the Brar.il ^Squadron he stiul- 
ied f<ir several months at tfie Pliiladelphia 
naval school, ranking third in Ins class upon 
promotion to passed midshipman, July 1, 1H42. 
Brief service as aide to Ih*esident I'yler was 
followed !)y survey <iuty in the (iulf of Mexico 
and an assignment to the fake Krie, 

1843-44. On Nov, 3, 1844, occurred his mar- 
riage at Erie, Pa., to Anna Maria Christie. 
He was afterwards naval storekeeper at Hono» 
lulu, 1845-48. Rettirning home with his wife 
and his daughter Ellen in the CInlean ship 
Mevria Edma, he was wrecked, Jan. 4, 1848, on 
Christmas Island, the pssengers and crew re- 


tnaitiing there m'aiiv fhiw luonlhs before they 
weo' ro'.onrtf. .ovnum ,4' Nnrnu 

ftra rj H r> k el //a* C hiiaiOi Ship Marla 
fleleaa i B’fup w<j . rrpriiitf'il in paniphkg form 
from tko /’o/yaiodm. Siil»‘.<npioiU sm'vice im 
cludctl dtif> at '"'.lokolf'* flailiHi'. iH.jo; in the 
il/ 67 ;p/( 0 ?. Pakc’., iHgo 31 ; in west coast 
stirvaw utni. 1832 33: and in the Colorado, 
Home* Squadi'un. 8o. 

In tho Uiul War, OMiniuandiiig tlu* gunboat 
Ofitrtoa, he pat tsolp.it<"d in flu* eapturo (4 pnvt 
Khoal. Xiiv. y. i8eo, and in lafor operadtvns on 
the MnUlioa ‘4 en.rd, CHniniandini; the lirst ex- 
pi'ditinn up tin* Sf. juhn’ . Kiwo', M.irclo- -\pril 
t802, which tr'.uhcd in tlio nccnpalittn of (.irk- 
snnvilk* atul tdlioi tnwu . and n»ili!j«’d poitiis, 
and the eapfnir uf flie yaclit , Bitcr/cig then 
<nvnrd In tlm C 7 nikulin acv. 11du vo.^srl was 
liunrd over inr nav.ii ive wiihfaU claims for 
pj‘i/0 tiipiioy, Palrf in iPo,? hf' rn;;aged in mi- 
lurrmi'i oj'HTattMjo in \dirjnia natf’i’., opeiung 
up thr Pamtmkry R}\«n in thr Mioataara, May 
12, in Mipptul uf Paint. ni Met ‘Irllan 

Iq.v'.l, captmiug llir gimlHui fearer, July 4, 
au«l cnimnandiui: flir C* or Cot in tin* J;mu*s 
River in Atigtrd duritig Met hdlanX with- 
drawal iVom dn* PimiuMiki. *1*1 awUcri ed to the 
Saaoma in crui'aie; rgno afi? *ic-, In* chased tlie 
fhmda tfnitvdour Imius an the Bahama 
Banks. captur{*d pji/o%, and off Bornuida 
held up tin* Ntcamrr c/lai/inPo, tlmugh rouvtkved 
hy II. M, S, i ie>sperate, until lie was satisfuHl 
of her charaefor, lunh naval vr'.'»r*k. clearing for 
action. Ur enmiuandrd the monitor i^atapsvo 
in frequent aetiow. aroum! (TarIrBon, August- 
Septemher 1KO3, and* di-qate hi*, unl’avorahlc 
opinion of it-, sucee-.H, w.e, given charge of a 
d<*spentte night hunt atfaek, Sr-pf, H, on Fort 
Sumter, which wa-* rrptih.rd wlih 124 easuah 
ties in his force at ahout four hundred (see his 
acetamf of ‘*d 1 n* Boat Attack on Sumter** iii 
/teB/rw md f^emierx of the tlrit U\tr, voL fV, 
iHBK), In 1864 he coinimnnlot the (dneida of 
the Ctulf S(|imdron, traiwIVrring temporarily to 
tlie motnt<*r frnmclwqo in the hattle of M'lihile 
and later eiperating rtff where hi July 

1K65 he was heuior ofReer. Krititi superiors, dur- 
ing lliin almost continwoii-N active war service, 
lie received tmihiniily Iilgh coitiiiiondation for 
tnithitive and «lepeiidaliilify (Untnersly, pmt)» 
Made captain (iKfif'D. coimmidon* (1872), and 
rear admiral ( iHyn'D he wan mc.igiiri! sinwicc as 
lighthouse iiH|w*ctor, iHhy-yo; coiiiinand of tlic 
(fmrriPre» Eiiro|M*jiii Sipiadroti, 1870-71 ; varied 
duties at Norfolk, 1873*80; and CfiitiitMitirl of the 
Pacific Sf|uiw!ron, iKH«vKi, After retirement, 
May ay, iflHi, he lived in Whtsliirigtoiri, D. C., oc- 
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ciipyiit.c*: his loistire in part with writins:*: on naval 
and i>thcr snhjorts. thir ni‘ his articU's, “Scawicc 
tnuhn* I)n appeared in the I'lntcs (Phila- 
delphia), Jau. 10, Of his family of three 

(laite'hters and six sons. llu‘ (ddirsl stm hecaino a 
rear admiral, and two otlun's wen' oirieers re- 
spectively in the army and marine corps. Tie 
died at Roekvillo, Md., at tlu' home of his dau^'h- 
ter and was Intried in Arlinpttm ( Vnudeiy. 

ffPoVetf .Verefee {Iddl.iP. Way iS«n. with portrait; 
L. H, llaiucrsly, /Ceeort/.^ e/ (It/urrs IL S\ Navy 

and Marina i'tnpx ( ph t'difittiu iSotOp fl%ir of (ha A’c- 
haiii(at : (\iftcud Naaatdx t .Vae.vt ; uintuary in h'vaninjf 
Star ( WashiuKtoo. U. (*.), May ifP iHoO; pinu'fH in 
tiir po'^ar'i’ajui et StovoirS araodilaiiahter, Mrs. hhasl- 
criek P. Hiok:., \Va*.luiapon, Ih P.l A.W. 

STEVENS, WALThlK HUSTED (Ante, 24, 

1 8a;* -Nov. I a, i8f>yK t ‘onfetlerate soldier, was 
lunat at Ptam Vatt, N. V., the son of Samnel Ste- 
vens. lie entered \Vi".t 1‘uint as a catlet in 1844, 
gradnated in t»v}8, ftmrlh in his elass, anti was 
commisraonetl in tlu' t'orps of enp;itteers. Prac- 
tically all td‘ his servict* from then until the ('ivil 
War was itt laittif.iana mttl Texas, where he did 
s(»me enppnt'erinp; work upon rivt*rs and harbors, 
acted as liphthtatse in .ptvtor ha* four years, and 
supervised the const rttci ion attd n'pair of forli- 
ticationsat t ialve.atnt and Mew Orleans, lie was 
prtanotetl first lieiittmaut in 1H55. I Us life hi 
the South and his titarriapt* to a resideth of I/m- 
isiana hatl niatle liim entirely stntlhern in senti- 
ment, mu! after dVxas passtxl tlie ordinamm of 
stTtsssion hi* accordingly r;ent in his nssignation 
frtan tlie army, Mar, 2, i8oi. Without waiting 
for it U> he forwardc*d to Wasliingtoii, he offered 
his services to Texas and assisted in preparatitm 
for tlie war. Tlie War Department acctu'ditiKly 
withhelt! aetlon on tiu* resignation, and even- 
ttially Im was dismissed, Klay 2, tH6i, on the 
tediiiieal gnnnul failurt* render his ac- 
ctnmts, Kh*aiiwhile Tie liad been appointed a 
captaiti of engineers in the* (Confederate army, 
acemlited to the state of IVxas. lie served on 
tile staff of Den. Pierre thistave Tontant Beau- 
regard |h/.?kl at the flattie of Bull Run, and was 
then prinnoted major mtd assigned to duty as 
chief etiginecr of tlie Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, continuing in the field with it during the 
Peninsular campaigm When Lee succeeded 
Jolinston In the command of the army, Stevens, 
now a colonel, wan put in charge of the defenses 
of Ridimmul Tliese reseintded field works 
rattier than a fortress, tieing constructed on a 
iritich more nimkst scale than the contemporary 
fortifications <if Wasliington, Imt they were of 
value in releasing troops for service at the front 
and proved of some direct use checking the 
Kilpatrick-Dalilgren cavalry raid in 1864. Ste- 


vens was appointed brigadier-general with rank 
from Aug. 28, 1864, and again became chief en- 
gineer of the Army of Northern Virginia, with 
which he served until the surrender. The defen- 
sive lines Tiofore IMtersburg were constructed 
under his direction. It is said that on the evacu- 
ation of Richmond he turned back into the flames 
of the burning bridge over which the troops were 
marching in order that he might be the last sol- 
dier to leave the city he had defended so long. 
Paroled at Appomattox, he went to Mexico, ap- 
parently intending to make it his permanent 
home, and became superintendent and construct- 
ing engineer of a railroad between Vera Cruz 
and the city of M.'exico. He died at Vera Cruz. 

pr</r of the Rchallion: OJTicial Records (Army) ; 
C. A. IWans, Confedcrale Mil. Hist. (1B99), vol. ill, 
I)p. 6(>.| ‘05 ; it. W. CtilUnii, Bio{f. Reg. Officers and 
(imds, U. S. Mil. Acad. (1891), vol. 11 , p. 346; J. G. 
Uanuird, el Report on the J)vf eases of Washington 
app. D. and F; Confederate Veteran, Jtily 
I unpulilislicd records in the War Dept.]' 

T. M.S. 

STEVENS, WILLIAM ARNOLD (Feb. S, 
i83(>-Jan. 2, ujTo), New Testament scholar, 
was horn at Cranville, Ohio, son of the Rev. John 
and Mary (Arnold) Stevens. His father was 
for many years a professor at Denison Univer- 
sity and an active factor in BaptiwSt education in 
Ohio ; his mother, the daugTitor of William Ar- 
nold of Charlestown, Mass., was a woman pos- 
sessitig to an unusual degree the gift of discern- 
ment and the grace of piety. William received 
his early education at Granville, spent three 
years of business experience at Cincinnati, 
where under the influence of Ezekiel Gilman 
Robinson 1 he united with a Baptist church, 
and was graduated A.B. at Denison University 
in 1862. After a year in the short course at 
Rochester Theological Seminary, he returned 
to Denison as tutor in the classics, 1863-65, 
during which time he served for a while with 
the Christian Commission. Enrolling at Har- 
vard in the fall of 1865 as a student of philology 
and theology, he studied under the eminent 
Greek, Professor E, A. Sophocles [q.vf}, and, 
residing at the Newton Theological Institution, 
simultaneously pursued some studies there. In 
1867--68 he was in Germany, at Leipzig and 
Berlin, and for the next nine years was professor 
of the Greek language and literature at Denison. 
In 1876 he published Select Orations of Lysias. 

The mOvSt distinctive part of his career began 
with his call to Rochester Theological Seminary 
in 1877, where he was professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation for the rest of his life. An 
able and inspiring teacher, he helped equip more 
than a generation of Baptist ministers, whose 
preaching and pastoral work were partially 
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shaped by hivS instruction. His greatest influence 
has been ascribed to the downright honesty and 
sincerity of his thinking. As a theological con- 
servative but a truly scholarly vStudent of the New 
Testament, he noth worked harmoniously with 
his associates and encouraged methods of New 
Testament study which carried some of his stu- 
dents— notably krncst DeWitt Burton and Wal- 
ter Rauschenhusch — to more liberal po- 

sitions. Most of his published writings lay in 
the field of New Testament study. In 1887 
publislied A Cofnnientafy on the F.pistles to the 
TheSsUiloniaiis, in the American Commentary on 
the New Testament edited by Alvah llovey, and 
in 1894 a Life of the Afosile Paul. He collabo- 
rated with IC D. Burton in an Oitiline Handbook 
of the Life of Christ (t 8<)2) and in A Hannoity 
of ' the Gospels for IHsiorieal Study (1894), 
which years later remain.s the most widely used 
hook of its kind. He was a man of broad culture, 
well read, especially in biography and poetry, 
with a wide range of classical and Biblical lore. 
In demeanor he was quiet and reservc‘d. lisjie- 
cially appreciative of nature, he sptmt his vaca- 
tions for many years on the Maine coast, par- 
ticularly at Mount Desert, with its remarkable 
combination of wooded hills and ocean stretches. 
He was married, Apr, 5, 1B76, to Caroline A. 
Clarke of Springfield, Oliio. 

tPVho's Who in America, tgoB^og'; Memorial VoL 
itme of Denison UnttK, (igo?) ; The Record 

(RochesUT Tlutological Seminary), Fck tgxo; Demo^ 
crat and Chronicle (Roche«ter)> Jan, *910. | 

W. H.A. 

STEVENS, WILLIAM BACON (July 13, 
iHi5-June n, 1887), Episcopal bishop, histo- 
rian, was born in Bath, M!e., the youngest of 
three surviving children of William Stevens, a 
captain in the War of 1812, and his wife Re- 
becca, daughter of J. W. Bacon. The family 
soon moved to Boston where young Stevens re- 
ceived his first education in tlic city 8ch(K>ls. At 
the age of fifteen he entered Phillips Academy, 
Andover, where he remained two years. Frail 
since birth, he now set out on a horseback trip 
through the Middle West in the hope of building 
up his strength, ami upon his return took pas- 
sage for Savannah, thence to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and thence westward around the globe, 
visiting Java, China, and the Philippines. After 
his return to America he was called upon fre- 
quently to lecture on the missionary activities 
he had observed in China and the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Though greatly improved in health, he deter- 
mined as a precaution to settle in the South, and 
in the fall of 1836 entered the Medical College 
of the State of South Carolina in Charleston. 


The following spring 1 k^ ndtirnctl to Savannah 
to continue his studies with Dr. Edward Coppec, 
whose daughter, Alethea. suhstHpumtly became 
Ins wife. In the summer lie visited his home in 
Ihiston, and, deciding to tlnish his medical stud- 
ies at Dartmouth, received the degrt^c of M.D. 
from that institution in 1837. After visiting 
idorida, he retunu‘d to Savannah and entered a 
partnersliip witli his father-iiidaw. His success 
was immetliafe ; he was made physician and 
surgeon for the orplian asylum aiu! for the Cen- 
tral of (Georgia Railroml, and was appointed 
Iicalth ofiict*r for the port. He was also elected 
secretary of the Htsn’g.ia Medical Sruaidy and in 
1840 was seitt as a delegate to the Natituial Med- 
ical Convetition in W'ashington. Upon settling 
in Savannah he had joiiual the ( ieorgia Hussars 
in order ttv eulargt‘ his social actpiaintanceship 
and to secure release from militia and jury serv- 
ice. 

Becoming interested in the history of the state, 
he was instrumental in founding the Heorgia 
Historical Society in 1H30, bedug elected its first 
reconling secretary Jind later its lifirarian. He 
deliveretl tin* (Jeorgia Day address before the 
Society in 1841, and set fortli so cdotincntly the 
need for a history of the state that tlie Society 
commissifuied him to write oms Ai'cordingly, he 
puhli.shed A History of Geor^fm fmon Its First 
Diseoruny by Furopeans to the Adoption of the 
ITesent CoHstitution in MiH *(kV( 77 //. tin; first 
v(>lnme appearing in 1H47 and the second in 
1859, Writing with precision and aectiracy and 
using the dociunentary sources, he produced a 
history which has not yet lieeii supplanted. Also 
he edited tlie first two volumes of the (*oUeetwns 
of the Georttla Hisiormd Society { 1840, 1842). 

Stevens, who was always of a religious bent, 
stKin after he bc*gan his nKnlical career foimd 
himself haunted liy the feeling that he slnmld en- 
ter the ministry. Tlmugh bmii into a. (hmgrega- 
ticmalist family, he was early attracted by the 
Episcopal (Imreli, and in Savannah he joined 
that communion. Under the dynaiiiie influence 
of Bishop Stephen ElUtitl, lie fnirsued a course 
of study, maintaining blinsclf meanwhile by 
writing editcirials for the Heorfikn, the principal 
newspaper in the city. On hVh. i&(\, 1843, he was 
ordered dearem and was appoliiBal a misKitinary 
at Athens, Ga., the seat of die slate unlvernity.. 
Advantxal to the priestlmtal, Jam 7, 1844, he be- 
came rector of the KfiiHcofial church in Atliens. 
He had previously lieeri appointed to tlie Imard 
of visitors of the univemsity and elected (1843) 
to the new diair of oratory and btdles-lettres, the 
duties of wliich he assumed, in addition to his 
rectorship, in January 1B44. In 1847 was ap- 
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p«nnt(‘d a tiu' Gtaitn'al ( onventitui ()f 

his (Intrch in Kvw Vnrk, and ihv next ytsar was 
persuaded to aecrpt a call U> St. Audn^wks 
(liurcla llulatlelphia. I !r viaited tlu‘ Holy Laial 
aiui xxvsivtn iMiro|n* in iKf;y. and in the fall of 
iKhi was nuulc piolV'-snr nf litnip.ics and h<«ui- 
letics in the Philadelphia Pivinity School, <sstab» 
lished that year. In iHCu* In* heeaine assistant 
hisht^p of the tiioer a* of Peiitisylvania. and three 
years later, on tin* <leath of Pishop Ahnt/a^ Pot- 
ter l«/.r. 1, he wsc'. made !M4ittp. In tH(uS he was 
given eliarite of the Amerirsni ehnrelu's in hat- 
rope, and for years tlmreafttn* he spent much 
time abroad, pieaeliinp in many of the duirehes 
and i'adiedt ah- ot haipland and id' idher coun- 
tries, He WO'. Hhv.en in iHph pi<\ieh in St. 
Ikml's rathisir.il, Lomh>m the chtslitj:; .sernum 
of the Pan AnpHean ( onterenee. 

Stevens was instriimi’ittal in hmmlinrt ladtigh 
University, ‘d’ which his hrotiter-dndaw, Henry 
Utippee It/.vsl. hreante picsiilent, ami in iHtw) he 
was maile a tnistee. I le was also a tniidcc of the 
Universilv of Piurnsvlvania I'rotn iHtih until his 
ileath. 1 le was a inemher fd* nearly twm «lozen lit- 
erary and historical societies, Besides his liislor- 
ieat wmks, he w'nae a great many hooks and 


pamphlet!'* on reUgimis rathjects, the best knovvn 
of witieh are: The /hno in the Clemf: or, CUw^- 
enmit Merey jnr the Jifiieied i 1854) ; The Punt- 
Mex nf the ;Vem YV.v/mmod Pruetieully IhtjuUied 
( itkHfH ; linme Serriee: J Manmd (1856); 
The )xmi\x Ihiy i 1857) : The ihtst and Present 
«>/ A 7 . /lm/re«Av (1858,); Sahimths of the Lord 
(iKyi) ; Turly HTtory u( the Church in Gear- 
gui i 1H73 1 : Sertmms \ iHyn), Stvvem wa.s sim- 
pie, tumk-st, am! im|>reti*m!ing\ a forceful orator, 
tall and graceful In at»pearam*e. His first wife, 
Atrlhea UopiuV. bore Idm tliree chihtren. After 
lu*r death he married, in i*%0i Attua, daughter 
of J, N. tkmvngham of WilkesHlarrc, Pu., and 
hy her had a m% and a daiigliter. 

’UAuteldog. of ilidom (hnnhMMmne 

(PtiilaJ, Novn Prw tW; ; A. I., fluU, A IhsL Sketeh 
of Ike Vnk\ of Cih A. t), i amller ami C. A. 

Hvaiei, CiVormd (meed, Ul. .p/j; nnnntes of the tm« 
left, »f the fftdv. fd fho. m$-S 7 5 mmutei of 

the vMtiv of Hinwmmrl Ihirit^h, (MS.) J v’ 

J. Be liemie, (Hmimmikm m Paekf kkmnss mst, ff 
ih$, lliiri/wl Commt, May iSatn 

meMmnyer cParH), June U* tHBy: 

Chv iHm CPItilii.n June u, *«7* t S, F. Ilotchkks. /I 
Memmr of ihe m, Per, tPTiimm Skvem Um) * 
M. A, Ih W. Howe, 4 !Hxcmm*Commmf f we^ * 
the Bl, Petr WUImm BmmSjmm Uasa); h og. 
tstelcli in The PmMex iml of iSh/) t Churchman, June 
i», 1887; Puk Ledger (Ptnia*), Junf 13* *887*] 

E. M. C. 


STEVENSON, ADLAI EWING (Oct 23, 

1835-June 14, ccmgrcismari from Illinois, 
vicc-prcskltmt| wan horn in Christian County, 
Ky., the son of John Turner Stevenson and Eliza 


( hwving) Stevenson, both of whom were Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. Hi.s father was a small 
planter and slave-owner. In 1852 the Steven- 
sons emigrated to Bloomington, III, where their 
conditious of life were not so primitive as to 
deny young Stevenson fair educational advan- 
tagc.s. He taught country school, attended Illi- 
luns Wc.sleyan University as a preparatory stu- 
dent, and even spent two years at Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. There he met his future wife, to 
whom he was married on Dec. 20, 1866 — Letitia, 
the daughter of Lewi.s W. Green [qro.], the pres- 
ident of the college. Adlai left college before 
graduation because of the death of his father, 
read law, was admitted to the bar, and in 1858 
op(‘ned an ofiice at IHetamora, 111 . A fortunate 
e<nirt appointment as master in chancery, and 
an twen more fortunate election as state’s attor- 
mw, gave liiiu the needed start in his profession; 
and in t868 he foimd it possible to return to 
Bloomington as the law partner of James S. 
lowing. Like most country lawyers of the pe- 
riod, he never became a spcciali.st along any 
particular line, hut he did acquire a wide and 
varied i)ractice. He was a successful advocate, 
pn'pare.d his cases carefully, and tried them 
well. 

Always an ardent Democrat, he campaigned 
for Douglas against Lincoln in 1858 and i860, 
and it! 1864 he ran for elector on the McClellan 
ticket. He was miexpccteclly swept into Con- 
gress on the Democratic tidal wave of 1874, was 
a candidate for rejection in 1876 and lo.st, ran 
otice more in 1878 with Greenback support and 
won. During his two rather undistinguished 
terms in Congress he made his low-tariff and 
soft-money views well known; but he was far 
from belligerent in pressing them, and he made 
liosts of friends, even among those who were op- 
posed to his political principles. When Cleve- 
land became president in 1885, it was well un- 
derstood that thousands of fourth-class Republi- 
can postmasters would have to he removed to 
make way for deserving Democrats. The first 
assi.Htant postmaster-general, to whom the duty 
of making these removals wotild fall, must there- 
fore be a man of tact, who could serve his party’s 
interests well and yet give as little offense as 
possible to the opposition. Stevenson was chosen 
for this place, and he made some forty thousand 
removals as painlessly as any one could have 
done it. Naturally his course provoked scathing 
denunciation, although very little of the criti- 
cism came from the men actually removed from 
office. In 1889 Cleveland would have rewarded 
him for his service by making him justice of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
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but the Repul)lican majority in the Senate, still 
smarting from the wounds his course in the post- 
office had iivllicted on them, turned the nomi- 
nation down. In 1892 he headed the Illinois del- 
egation to the Democratic national convention 
and helped nominate Cleveland. 'J'hereaftcr, 
when a man was sought on whom all factions of 
the party could unite for vice-presidential nomi- 
nation, he was chosen for second place. Itlected 
to preside over a Senate that only recently had 
refused to confirm him for a minor office, he dis- 
played his usual good humor, won many friends, 
and made no enemies. On the money (|uestion 
he was ktiown to he out of sympathy with the ad- 
ministration, hut he was never guilty of embar- 
rassing it When he retired from office in 1897, 
President McKinley promptly appointed hitn a 
member of the motietary commission to Kurope 
that sought unsuccess hilly to pave the way for 
i liter nat, i onal 1 > i nudal I i s i u . 

Twice after this Ins availability made him a 
candidate for office. In i()oo he was Hryanls 
running mate, with ‘dmperirdism’' as the para- 
mount issue. In 19<^8 tlu‘ Democrats of Illinois 
thought that in spile <if his advanced age he 
was the. best man to defeat Charles S. Deneen 
for the governorship, and he came within twen- 
ty-two tliousand votes of (‘lection. During his 
declining years he put together a hook of remi- 
niscences and addresses, SomctJitHg of Men I 
JT(W»c Known (1909). The liook tells little of 
Stevensonls own career, hut it reveals well his 
natural modesty, his capacity for friendship, and 
his great personal charm, lie died in (liicago, 
fj. W. Cook, ‘The IJfc ami T.alK>rH of II mi. Adlat 
Ewuig StcvcuHoiiy Jentr, of ///. StaHo fUsi. Sot\, July 
llwiiig, "Mr. SteveiiHoti, the Democratic 
Candulate for VicedVesident," ia HevMo of Remows 
(N. y.), Oct. 1000; F. IC I.cupp» “Mr. Bryan’a Hun- 
nirig Mate,'’ huieffendent, Sept, 6, ippo ; In 
monam: fAdtiia Green Stevenson, AdUii Hunnit Sk> 
venson (loi-?); Chicago Sunday lyibune, June 14, 
1914.1 ^ J.D.IL 

STEVENSON, ANDREW (Jan. 21, 1784- 
Jan, 25, 1857), congressman from Virginia, 
speaker of tlie House of Repre.sentatives, and 
minister to Great Britain, was tlie son of James 
and Frances (Tuhtlepage) Stevenson and the 
nephew of Lewis Lilth^page He was born 

in Culpeper County, Va., where hi.s father was 
rector of St. Mark's Parish, and was educated 
at the College of William and M!ary. I^ater he 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and began 
practice in Richmond. He was a member of the 
House of Delegates from 1S09 ^821, excepting 
the year 1817. He was speaker of this body from 
1812 until 1815, In 1814 and again in 1816 he 
ran for Congress but was defeated. The next 
year he became a director of the Richmond 
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branch of the Bank of the United States, He 
filially was successful in his campaign for Con- 
gress and served from 1821 to 1834, when he re- 
signed. During this period his political inlluence 
became important on tlu‘ fedtu'al theatre. Being 
an early .supportt‘r of Man Buren, he went over 
into the Jackson camp with his child* and became 
a meinher of the '‘Richmond junto/' which, be- 
side himself, consisted of Spetu'er Koane, d'honias 
Ritcliie, and William Rives. In 1827, with the 
support of Van Bnren. he was elected speaker 
of the federal House of Represimtatives and 
.served until 1834. Adams aceused him of doulile 
dealing on the tarilT rjuestion (Adams, post, VIl, 
36<))» Jind iu‘ immc’diately won the hatred of the 
opposition by appointing eommilUaas on a strictly 
partisan basis, thus breaking with the polity (‘S- 
tahlished hy his immediate pr'sItTteesors in office. 

When the nullifieation eontrovm-sy arost*. he 
took tile side of the Unir>n aiul was one' of the few 
congres.smim of that |n*rsnasit>n who weathered 
the storm in Kaslern Virginia. I Its stand was an 
important factor in preventing \hrginia from fol- 
lovviigr the lead of Sontli (hirolina in this mat- 
ter. In 1832 he snpporttnl Van Bnrtm for the 
vico-presideney and in 1835 was chairman of the 
Baltimore ctmvemion that noiuinattsl \Tm Huren 
for the presideiuy. In 1H34 SteveiiMin was nomi- 
nated l)y President Jackson as minister to Ureat 
Britain. Tlie Senate' refused to coutlrm lu.s nomi- 
nation at the time, hut Jackson made no oilier 
appointment, and finally in iHjb St«weiison's ap- 
pointment was continued. Whih* serving in tliis 
capacity, he brought emlKirrassinmit upon him- 
self liy advising certain British investors tliat he 
believed the attack upon tile Bank of the United 
State.H would fail Ills service in Fnglancl was 
terminated in 1H41 by tin* Wliig triunipli of the 
previous year, Rettirning to Virginia, he made 
Ins liome at “Blenheim*' in Alliemark* County, 
an estate that he had ptirebased in 1836, Ritchie 
tried to obttiin his return to aetive political life 
when Polk was tdeeted to the presidency, but the 
Polk administration did not accept the sngges- 
tiom In 184s StevetiHon was elected president of 
the Virginia ScHuety of Agriculture and liecame 
a member of the board of visitors of tlie Univer- 
sity of Virginia, In 1H56 he was chosen rector of 
the university. He died at "Bleiiheini*' and lies 
buried at **Knniscorthy/' the est«ite of Jolm 
Coles, his fathcr-in-Iaw, in Albemarle County. 

He was married three times: first, to Mary 
Page White, the daughter of John White and 
the grand-daughter of Carter Braxton 
second, in 1816, to Sarah Cotes, and third, to 
Mary Schaif, of Georgetown, D, C, Ills son was 
John White Stevenson He is reputed to 
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liave been a courtly aiul talenttMl man ; Imt lie was 
a machine politician, and his career lacks the 
.stamp of a slroiur personality. 

[47 vnls. of his papers in I.ih. of (*on},p; iliemeiV.r of 
John Quinoy Adoinx, v<»ls. VI 'XU (1875-77) ; C. 0 . 
iiowns, The ihtlilos of ihe JiU'kxoii Period 

(it),;,!); ,l, S. H.issrU, The l ife of Andmo Jaekxoiu 
(njn), 11 ; 0 . H. Ai«!)lrr, Seetionulism in f*a. (njio) 
and Thomtix Riiehie ( koi.O : J. B. MeMastcr, A Hist, 
of the Peidde of the IK ,V., vol. VI t lona) ; H, U. Wise, 
The iJfe of Henry A. Wise ( iH(pU ; H. K. Haytlep, Va. 
(leneal, tiHpi); hhlaar Woods, Aibemnrle County 
(I pot), p, .00.1 T. P.A, 

STEVENSON, CARTER LITTLEPAGE 
(Sept. 21, iHiy-AuK’. 15, 18SH), ('un federate jifen- 
eral, was horn ne;u* lo’etlmdckshuri^, Va., the son 
of C arter Littlepap’<* and Jane (Herndon) iStc- 
venson, lit* was the nephew of Aiulrew Steveii” 
son 1 t/.r. I aiul the pranti- iu*phew ttf Lewis Little- 
pagr [t/.r. Euttudnp' West Point in 1H34, he 
g'radnattMl in iH^H, wa;; ctnnmissionefl second 
lientimant in (!a‘ fdh Infantry, and prtmioled to 
he tir.st lienlenant in iHpn Before tin* Mt'xicau 
War luMiervtnl in hltnadu, Wisconsin, and Midu- 
gaih ! tis wife, M;irt{ia Ih t Iriswolthwas a Michi- 
gan wtduan. lie fonght at Pah) Alto ami Resaca 
de la Pahna, was ptsmuded to the rank of captain 
in tHrjy, and, serving ehietly on the frontier un- 
til the Pivil War, partieipattsl iti several skir- 
mishes with Imlians and in the Utah eKpedition 
(>£ 1858, (hi jtme (), iHtu, lie presented his resig- 
nation to his eonnnanding olheer and departeil on 
leave of ahsmwe, int(*mling to ohVr his services 
to his native state; hut his commanding oOim’ 
left the same day for the same ptiri)ose, forgetting 
to forward tlie resignation, hnially it was found 
by the succeeding commanding t)f!iccr, wht> sent 
it on to Washington, where it arrived a^month 
after it hatl been written ((dtl lules Section, 
Adjutant (ieneralL Office, War Ueparlmenl). 
Meanwliile, on jtme S, mi order ft)r Stevenson’s 
dismissal had been i.ssned, '*it having been ascer- 
tained , , , that lie liad entertained and expressed 
treasonable designs against the Government of 
the United Stales” (Cnllmm posLinh 727-^28). 

Ill July he was rommtHHioiual lientcnant-c.olo- 
nel d infantry in tlie C onfederute Army and 
colonel of tlie sjrd Virginia Infantry, On Reaure- 
ganfs iwimiuendation lie was appointed hriga- 
dier-genera! in Iwhrnary iKfia^imd sent to duty 
ill the West» wliere he served in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, He was commissioned major-general 
ill October iHfix In December his division was 
traniferrttl from llragg^s command to Pember- 
ton's and fought at Cdiampion’s Hill and Big 
Black Ridge in the Vlckslnirg campaign. He 
personally commanded the Confederate forces 
during their retreat into the city, while Pember- 
ton Imstenecl ahead to organkc the defense. He 
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was in charge of the right of the Confederate 
lines during the siege and was paroled along with 
his division at the surrender in July 1863. The 
Confederate government declared the division 
exchanged and returned it to duty in September, 
an action the Union authorities in.sistcd was a 
violation of the terms of the cartel. An acri- 
monious correspondence followed, but the di- 
vision was not withdrawn from field service. 
Whether his government’s action may be justi- 
fied or not, Stevenson had no rcspon.sibility in the 
matter. He fought at Missionary Ridge in Har- 
dee's corps and in Hood’s through the Atlanta 
campaign, notably at Resaca and Kenesaw Moun- 
tain. When Hood was assigned to the command 
of the Army of Tennessee, Stevenson succeeded 
him temijorarily as corps commander, until the 
assignment of S. D. Lee. His division was not 
(uigaged at k'ranklin hut suffered heavily at the 
battle of Nashville and in covering the retreat. 
He again had temporary command of the corps 
when S, D. Lee was wounded. In 1865, with the 
remnant of his division, he was transferred to 
the east, where he served through the campaign 
of the (arolinas and at the hattlc of Bentonvillc. 
After the war he was a civil and mining engi- 
neer. He (lied in Caroline County, Va. 

jCk W. Culhna, Bloth Register of . Grads, of .. . 
nhwV Point, srd ed., vol. 1 (iHqi) ; War of the ReheP 
lion: Oifu'kl Records (Army) ; K. U. Johnson and C. C. 
Buel, lUittles and Leaders of the Chnl War, vols. Ill, 
IV (18K7-88); C, A. ICvans, Confederate Military 
Hist. (iHqtp, vol in ; H. E. Hayden, Va. Gencal 
(i8eO ; MS. in the War Department files.] x. 14;, $. 

STEVENSON, JAMES (Dec. 24, 1840-July 
25, 1888), ethnologist, explorer, was born in 
KLaysville, Ky., anil educated in private schools. 
Coming into contact with the engineering corps 
of the government at sixteen, he engaged in ex- 
plorations in the Northwest and afterwards be- 
came a member of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories under Dr. Ferdinand 
Vandivecr Hayden Iq.v,], With Dr. Hayden he 
explored the Missouri, Columbia, and Snake 
rivers to their sources. Inclination, training, and 
character made him an efficient aid in the conduct 
of the expeditions, and this meant much on the 
early wild frontiers. In 1871 he ‘'took an active 
part in the survey of the Yellowstone region and 
was instrumental in having the heart of this 
'wonderland' made a national park” (American 
Anthropologist, post, p. SS8). In 1872 he was in 
charge of a division of Hayden's party that ex- 
plored the Snake River in Idaho and Wyoming 
territories. During the surveys he came to know 
the Blackfeet and other Indians of Dakota, and 
grew interested in their languages, names, and 
customs, a preparation for his studies in the 
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Smitliwcst On tiu; survey uf 1872 he cliniheil Tie was a man alxive medium height, Jiicaijer of 

the Oreat 'I'eton, the first white man known to frame, with lirown h;ur .-uid lieard.' 

have readied the ancient Indian allar on its sum- (c. i-. , 

niit Th()Uf»‘h he intcrriipto<l thr work explora- {{ee/*v.v (oj*! 4 ); Tntih ,lnn, k\'iun't ti thr ifurcmi^af 
tion to the Unioo army in i86t aiul saw w!?' 1 ’r\ 

service in the i jtli iNew \ ork Volunteers, in rS(>() anrs ui star i Washington k jtjiy .'o. ami Nat 

he resinned the ethnolofifical studies he had hej^nin An^r. a, isss: ilorntmal rccol- 

in previous years. He continued willi these on ' ^ ’’ W. ii. 

tlie passing’ of the survey to the directorship of STEVENSON, JOHN JAM,ES (Oct. to, 
Major John Wesley Towell \(js\\, and at the iti, ), gcohigisf, was liorii in Kh‘w 

inception of the Bureau of Ethnology in tHyo he York ( hty. Ills father, the Rev. Andrew Steven- 

engaged in research for it in the Southwest, son, who was tnun in Ballylaw, Ireland end 


where explorations were carrie<! on among tite 
Ihu'hlo Indians aiul the rcunatns of (htdr fornuT 
settlenumts. On Apr. i8, 187^, he married Ma- 
tilda Coxe Isvans of Washington |se<‘ Matilda 
Coxe Evans Stevenson 1 , who became his associ- 
ate in the Sonthw<\stern work. lie ontfitteil and 
conducted expeditions of hh-ank Hamilton (dish- 
ing ft/.?'. I, MindddT, and other explorers of the 
hurcaii investigating the ancient ruins anti the 
living Navaho. Zmli, Hopi, and other tribes, 
(lathering* large collections of culture material, 
both ancient and modern, he pn^pared the first 
illustrated catalogues of sfiecimcns from the 
Southwest (Seemd Annual Repart 0/ the Ru- 
feati of lithnolat^y . . . /<VtVd-'t\ 7 , 1883, and Thtrti 
Annital Report . , . IPW-SJ, iK8.j), classifietl 
according to tribes, materials, and uses. I'hese 
primer catalogues Iiave a continuing use. He 
also made llie first studic*s among the Navaho, 
"(Vremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis an<l Mythieal 
Sand Painting* of llie Navajo Indians*’ ( Hii/hth 
Annual Report of the Rurean of liihnohniy , , * 
ASW-W, lie died in New Vtirk City as 

he ■was returning from (iloncester, Mass,, to 
Washington, I ). Ck I le was surviverl by his wife. 

Although Stevenson amassed voluminous tmtes 
as the result of Ins ohsiu'vaticms, he was a man 
of action, irked by writing, and gladly turned 
over most of his material to Ins wife. He was 
wont to say that he uaas not a scientific man, lit- 
tle realising that liis great collection of material 
would remain a valuable and in most respects 
U!ii(|tie contribution to scitmee, A pioneer nuik- 
iiig the ways straight for subsequent workers, he 
belonged to tlie type of American who prefers 
the freedom and adventure of the wilds to the life 
of cities, and he found his work in Washington 
on maps and field notes Init a tedious prelude to 
lus real life in tlie summer in tlie mesas and can- 
yons of the West. Though he displayed the re- 
serve and reticence of the frontiersman, his 
speech wag as pointed as it was brief, and in ac- 
tion usually secured him what he wanted, a qual- 
ity that made him invaluable to his department. 


grated to^^ America in 18^1; hi:; motlim*, Aim 
Mary { WillMm) SteveUMm. a native id* Bmlford, 
I a., was a descendant el Xaeefieir* W’illson who 
eanu' to America in 1711. Kduealed in private 
selmnis in New Vm'k i‘ity and at tile University 
nf the Uity of New Vork tlatm* New York Uni- 
versity). from whie'h he graduated in tHO^, he 
first essayed teaeinng m.itimmatics and natural 
seienee in tlie academy at Mexico. N, Y,, tmt 
shortly^ resigned Jo takt* eliarge. in SeptemluT 
1804. of a selmol forltoys at .\‘ 4 oria, N. Y. Tlicre 
he also wliteti the Ameriean IhlUi atianal Montih 
(v. In nSOy, when he reeeived the dt4»ree of BhJ). 
from the University of the t*i|y of New York, 
he undertook professional work in western min- 
itqr regions and eont railed ttiberenlosis^ from 
which he did not Inlly recover lor st*viu*al years. 
He was profe^M»r of ehenn*.|ry and natural sci- 
ences in West Wrginia Uinvm'sity, iHOq-yt; as- 
sistant to Ur. jolin Strong Newberry on 
the geological survey of ( )lno, and part- 

tune professor of geology in tin* University of the 
(Ity of New York, In 1873 he was a|>- 

pointed geologist on the stirveys under Col 
(nmrge Montague Wlieeler west of the moth 
meridian, and in tHyg was assistant geologist to 
Prof, Peter Lesley | | in diarge of the geo 

hjgical survey of Pennsylvania, where he was 
given charge of the woik in Urmie and Wash- 
ington cminties, am! in iHyfiand 1H77 of h'ayelte 
and Westmoiaiind counties, fn iHyH he rejoined 
the Wheeler survey in (Yilorado, In 1H71), iH8n, 
tmd 18H1 lie was engaged a part of the time in 
expert work in southwest Virginia and Mew 
Mexico, hut returned to work on the Penmyl- 
vania survey in 1881, ami bee«i«'ie professor of 
geokjgy in New YYirk University, holding the 
petition until tqoq wlieri lie retired m professor 
emeritus. 

Ah a teacher fie wmi eininently ^iiecessfuL He 
had^ in a marked degree the ability to iiiiike liis 
subject iiiterexting, to hold tlie attention of his 
HtmlentH, ami to encourage and stiuiubite them, 
fn addition to his scientific paperi he contributed 
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many artich's on call(\i*'c prtvhlcitis and an the 
place of .science in ecltication lo stich niapfazinos 
as School and Society and Pof>i{lar Science 
Monthly, As a working' geologist he covered a 
wide f'u'ld, thotigh he gave his greatest attention 
to stratigraphic pr«ohl(’ins aiul to those relating 
to coal Apart from Ins pnlilieations in the re- 
ports of the Wheeler survey of 1875 and t88r 
(United Sftiies Ucof^raldiicaJ Surreys I Test of 
the tooth Meridian, vol 111, 1875; supplement, 
1881) atitl in reports of the Pennsylvania survey 
(Second (/ee/ta/iVa/ Surrey of Pennsyl'rania, 
Id75 . . * (ireene Ar llhtshinipon I^istrict, vol K, 
iKpf); Second Ueoliupcal Sur^ry of PennsyU 
*ranur 1^70 . . . 1077 , , . luiyeiie Sr Jt*estmoreland 
Idstrict, RK‘'-KKK, 1877-78, and Second 0*ee- 
Ita/iVd/ Surrey of l*ennsy!rania . . . The Ueology 
of Pedford and Iddton (hiunites, i88*j), liis lest 
known stndic's art* *i,ower Parljonifennts of the 
Appaliehian Basin*' ( lUdletin of the Ueolotdeal 
Soeieiy of Jmeriea, vol XIV, hku) and *‘Par- 
Inmifennis of the Appalachian Basin" (Ibid,, 
vols* X V, XVII, ipoh, XVIIB tno7');“The 
hormation ol Poal Beds" { Proeeedintjs of the 
elmeriam Phifosohhiea! Society, vols. B-LII, 
: ami tnferrehttion of the Iu)ssil IdieJs 
(ipii). Of partienlar interest were his con- 
elnsions tliat the New Mexiean coal fields were 
cretareous, and that the Laramie section <d King 
aju! the ldnl Union of Hayden were composite 
sneeessions of the* cretaceons age; he showed too 
that t*aeh coal hed ot the Pennsylvania field had 
pecnliarities of its own hy which any particular 
lied conltl lie reettgniw^ed over witle areas. 

Kindly and etmrteouH, but incisive in expres- 
sion, he was a man keenly am! forcefully alert, 
eapahle of tlioronghly enjoying a good fight when 
it was honorahly conducted, whoever might he 
tlie victor. He was a good eanversalionalist and 
a deliglitfnl taanpanion, being gifted with an 
nnusual sense of humor, Ife was the first secre- 
tary of tile (ieological Society of America, which 
lie had been active in estahlishing, and president 
in iHtKK he w%as also president of the New York 
Acmletny, i8igM)8; acting vice^presiilent for the 
United States at the International C Ecological 
(kingress in 1^03, and a member of numerous 
scientific siK'ieties at home and abroad. He was 
twice married, first on Apr, 13* t86s» to Mary A, 
McCkiwan, who died in 1871, and second on Jan, 
L 1H79, to Mary C, Ewing. There were three 
children liy tlie first marriage and two hy the 
second. Although his output of work was checked 
hy failing eyesight during his last two years, he 
was mentally active until the last,^ He died of 
pneumonia in New Canaan, Conn., in his eighty- 
tliird yean 
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(IVho's Who in America, 1922-23 ; I. C. White, in 
Pull, Geological Soc, of America, Mar. 1925, with bib- 
hojjf. ; Cliarlcs Keyes, in Pan Am, Geologist, Oct. 1924; 
(fen. Aluinni Cat. of AT. Y, Univ., 1833-1905 (igoC) ; 
obihuiry in JV. F. Times, Aug. ii, 1924; personal recol- 

G.P.M. 

STEVENSON, JOHN WHITE (May 4. 
i8T2-Ang. 10, 1886), senator and representative 
in CongrCvSS and governor of Kentucky, was horn 
in Richmond, Va., the only child of Andrew 
Stevenson Li-'?'.] and Mary Page (White) Stev- 
cirson. His mother dying at his birth, he was 
taken in charge and gnven his earliest training by 
his grandmother, Judith White. Plis first for- 
mal schooling was provided by private tutors in 
Virginia and also in Wa.shington where he spent 
nmch time with his father. He attended Hainp- 
tlen-Sidney College, 1828-29, before entering the 
University of Virginia, where he graduated in 
1832. He read law with Willoughby Newton, a 
prominent Virginia lawyer, and on the advice of 
James Madison decided to grow up in the West. 
He began the practice of law in Vicksburg, Miss., 
hut in 1841 he settled in Covington, Ky., where 
ht‘ nuule his home throughout the rest of liis life. 
His success as a lawyer was soon assured. In 
1845 he was elected as a representative from 
Kenton County lo the state legislature, and he 
was reelected in X846 and 184^ The next year 
he represented his county in the constitutional 
convention which met in Frankfort and remade 
the state constitution. With M. C. Johnson and 
James Harlan, he prepared for the state a Code 
of Practise in Cwil and Criminal Cases (1854). 
He was a delegate to the National Democratic 
Conventions of 1848, 1852, and 1856, and was 
elected to the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth con- 
gresses, serving from 1857 to 1861, He failed of 
reelection to the following Congress. 

On Jan. 30, i86t, he made his principal .speech, 
regarding the perilous situation created by the 
secession movement. Imbued with a strong feel- 
ing for the Union, characteristic of Kentuckians, 
he called upon the Republicans to recede from the 
extreme policies of their platform and help to 
preserve the common counti'y. Decrying the pas- 
sions of the hour, he blamed the Republicans for 
the failure of the Crittenden propositions and all 
other compromises, and declared that “the slave 
states have a right to resist the execution of a 
policy at war with their interests, destructive of 
their peace, injurious to their rights, and sub- 
versive of the ends and objects for which the 
Union was formed’^ (Congressional Globe, 36 
Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, p. 144)- Though 
strongly sympathizing with the Confederacy, he 
managed to keep out of war and free from Fed- 
eral prisons, and not until 1865 did his name 
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become promiiumt a.i’ain. litis year he atteiidetl 
as a ilelej^ate the Union (Convention in Phila- 
delphia called to indorse President Johnson’s 
policy of reeonstrnction. In An.tnist 1807 he was 
elected lienlt‘nanti*‘overnor of Kentucky and the 
next month sueeeeded t(v tht‘ ,i;'t>vernors]iip, on 
account of the death of ( iov. jolin L. I lelm ( r/jel. 
1'he next year he w*as elected to tliis position by 
a tnajority of more than four to one over his 
Republican (jfttKtnent. I le was a const rnetive and 
saiu‘ .ipivcrnor, nsini»tf his inthicnce and power to 
break up violent gani^s of “Ref^’ulators,” and aid- 
inijf the devt'lopment of a common-school system. 
1 Iv lit'came entangled in a hitter controversy witli 
Senator d'homas Ck Met'reery and d’hoiuas 
Jones oven* charges and countercharge's relative 
to a re'commemlation for the appointnunit to a 
federal oHiee' t)f Ste'pluni (h Ihirkridg{% a Union 
officer violently hateul hy Kenituekians. d'hls e*ou- 
troversy sennns to have be'cn pivparatory to the 
e'ontesl ludwenni Stevenison aiul MeUiwry for (he 
seniatorship a linv months laten*. Sti’Ve’U.seni won 
and in hVliruary 1871 he' n'sigtu'd the governor- 
ship to serve' a term in the Uniteel State's Seniatex 
i'or the' nt'xt six ye'ars he teuaeiemsly nphtdd a 
polititaal faith from which he had never .swerved 
—a faith which he had imbibeel from JefiVrson 
and Madiseag both <»f whom he hatl known in 
their homes. He opposed the rivers and liarheirs 
approfiriaiions bill ol 1875 anti in a spea'ch against 
it eh'darenl that !u‘ elnng to the “eloctriiu's of 
clo.se^ eoiistrnetion and rigid aelherenee to all the 
limitations of the* ('onstitutitm upon eongres- 
sional tir executive [lovver with greMter tenacity 
now than ever, as the pallatHuin of peditical safe*- 
ty” ( Confer ssi atm! Rtrord, 44 (king,, t Ses.H., p. 
4 ^ 3 ( 0 * In tiu* dispnterl election tif i!87h, he went 
to New Orleaii.s as om* of the visiting statt'smen 
and became thoroughly convincetl tiiat the elec- 
tion had lieen fair in Louisiana. 

On the expiration of his temn he returned 
(awington to resume the* practice of law, and at 
the same time* he ace'epteal a position in the (Cm- 
dniiati law School to teach criminal law and 
contracts. In 18H0 he was made:* chairman of the 
National Democratic (kmvemtion in Oinchmati, 
and four years later he was elected president of 
the American Bar A.Hsoeiatitm. In 1842 Steven* 
son had married SilnJIa Winston, of Newport, 
Ky., and to them were Imrn fiv<* children, tltree 
daughters and two sons, ile was somewhat re- 
served In demeanor, was a great Iovct of t!m 
law, and was strongly rellgiotis. He was a mem* 
her of the F.piscqml Church and ofteti attended 
Its conventions. He died in Covington, Ky„ and 
was buried in Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincin- 
nati. 
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tOf'ts! I rlr {iX;‘fO. I i<r n? -t tjj P.ihfj'*,. iSiti M* fn 
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iru .SWwie...n Mn-o- .ur !,e IhusuI in Ihe" 
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STEVENSON, MATILDA COKE EVANS 

U*. 1850 'J tine 24. lot;, K eflinnhndsf, u as hern in 
San Augmainc. 1V\., tin* damjunr nf Alexander 
I L and Maria Matilda U’«e.r| b'.van.. Ib'rpar- 
ent.'^ niovial in luu inlaiu'v tt» \\*a Jnne,f*nn !),('. 
and die wa'* nUh'dinl in Mis, AnableL selnnil in 
Pfiilmlelphia. Pa. Her inaiiiaste, Apr. i,\ 
to James Sfeveii.nii E;,a. j m! tisr Ulltfeil States 
tieologjcai Surve), }«sl tu fhi' bripiminn' t»f her 
eaii'cr a.*» an dhiadne. i’a. Sin* aeiaimpanied her 
Imsband on vaiiutr. e\fHslifi».ns iniu dm South* 
West and eai ly beeaine intr"re' 4 ed in du* Zuni he 
diaus, who wei e moh:* aCiS*’*' ibbu Irs . modified, 
ami more ammalde to stmly tlian me 4. Her first 
work n'stdted in a papm’ almo‘1 nunim’ in Auterb 
rail studies, ^' 41 ir Relieinu. fair o| the /mhi 
Cjiild” Jiinmii AV/xof 0/ l/ie ihiraan 0/ 

iUltiUfiik^y , . . /M\A‘ S’R 1HS7 I, III tdaig she pule 
lished an imporlam pafser on ’•Ztmi Religions” 
(Mnenec, Mar, 44, iKKHi, \\ 01 king aimmg tfie 
Sui Puelifo Indian** oi the Rio Cuandc* at an op** 
portime titne for ednmiogieal studies, she pro- 
diieed some yearn later a paper, ’'Tlie Sia” 
t /: 7 f*ren//i rhinmii A’e/sof e/ iha ihitiMu 0/ HUh 
nahtiy , , . iSpip ih,* ,4 

a Rio Grande Pnehln. Ciije of tier t-.piwially 
notewrnlliy discoveries wa . die existmiee of a 
Siiake^ Soei( 4 y am! enemonial among' ihr Sia. 

1 In* Sia paper, full o| soeial afi«| {iiatfU'ia! enlinre*"* 
elements, wan a haerminer oi hs-r <"neyiio|iedie 
i^Uitly of tlie Zmii, “llie Zmii ludiaimj 1‘heir 
Mythology, Esoteric h'ratri'iiitif‘*i, and CVr«*" 
monies*’ t IwHiy'ihird Jniimd Ee/wGi/ //ic/hi- 

rmu af AmatHmi /WH /WC, 1004), 

Her fortitude in carrvingout the woik iieces-ary 
for tluH study H almost umwampled mining edi^ 
nohigists, arni her success in wiiiiiimr die coiifi- 
deiice of the Indiaiin was a iiiimi|ili of dianttler. 

I he /ntii, who loved hfu* am! caitnl her 'Alode-* 
er, reaiim! that a reiaaal of tlieir rtvilliinilioii 
Hiumld he niafle, and expcfliterl tier work in twery 
way, pennitfiuif Imr to olmervt* die most secret 
ceremonies, As the rrxiili: tif latru' xfinliwi dcaL 
ing wdth phas(*mif /ufii mairrlal rultiire she |ifo« 
duced ^M'flmofioranv of the ysm liitliam;* (?7uV.- 
ikth Amimd nf iha Hiimm af /Imermn 
HthnaUmy , . , IW./WiV, tpi5), h^r tml iitiijor 
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work. Sho found tinic to write several less im- 
portant articles, which appeared in the Ameri- 
can .’hithropchuA’Si at various dates, on more 
^'(‘iieral a.spects of the lhte])lo Indian subject 
.Iu>llowin|4* her laliorions wt>rk at Zuhi, she con- 
tinued studies ainon.u’ the Rio (Jrande Pueblo 
Indians from 1004 to 1910, concentrating her at- 
tention especially on tlie "Fewa and the diflicnlt 
"Fans Indians. In this her experience with the 
Znfii and otlier tribes cleared away obstacles. 
Among her inapers on these Indians were 
“Strangt^ Rites of the Tewa Indians’^ (Smith- 
soitiun M isccliancoas Colicctioiis, vol. LXIII, 
U)i4) and '’ 1 lie Sun and Ice People among the 
l\‘wa Indians of Mew Mexico” (IbiiL, vol. 
LX V, KHh). She made numerous collections of 
objects of mat<‘rial culture from the Pueblo In- 
dians, Ihuii^'; deputi/aal to ctdlect such objects Cor 
tiu' Louisiana Purchase ILxposition in TO03, 

d'he scientifsc investigations carried on in an- 
thropology at tile tinu* were not based on the 
mort' coniprelumsivt^ and accurate methods of 
tlu‘ modern scliool, but the necessity of careful 
observation and record was dearly recognized. 
MffJ. Stt'VcmsoiFs work rests on abundant and 
eareful data, a, ml seen in ptu’speetive, it places 
iuu* In a Hcenre position in ethnological science. 
Since the fmliaus bav<‘ changed greatly in the 
intervening years, her work has uniejne value. 
Sh(' was one of tht‘ founders of the Womaifs 
Anthropological StK'Iety of Washington, and a 
member of a number of scientific societies* 

lh7ifjh' tVha in Amvnva, 004-15; Srwncc, July 9 f 
0)0*; \V. il. llulnieSj in /!m, An 4 hroMloaht, Oct- 
ivL, HO 6; death nuUee in hvenina Star (Washing;- 
ton, I), July a.p HOS t pemaud acquaintance.! 

W.H. 

STEVENSON, SARA YORKE (Feb, 19. 

tH47’“N(W. 14, 1921), arcliactdogist, was born in 
Paris, bh-ance, Thnmgh Iks- father, Edward 
Vorke, a Imsiness man and banker, she was dc- 
seended from Thomas Yorke who emigrated 
from England to what is now Berks County, 
Pa., about 1728. Her mother Sarah (Hanna) 
was t!ie daughter of a plathcr in Louisi- 
ana. During her childhood she lived in Paris, 
where* she waas educated at the Cours Remy and 
the Imtitnt Descauriet Slie also spent a sum- 
im*r in Newport, a winter in New Orleans, and 
five years, iHfe to 1H67, in Mexico, Her mem- 
ories of tlie ETendi intervention she later pub- 
lislnsl in a hook called Maximilian in Mexico 
(1H99), Since her family had suffered severe 
financial losses, she went to Philadelphia to live 
in tlie iitilet hmisehold of an aunt and two uncles, 
"fliere site met Cornelius Stevenson to whom she 
was married on June 30, 1870, Their son Wil- 
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Ham was born in 1878. Her dinners were nota- 
ble, and she was a .spirited and vivacious social 
leader. Rarely gifted, she possessed a magnetic 
personality, assured executive ability, and in- 
domitable energy. The result was a record of 
unusual achievement. 

She became interested in the Educational 
Home for Indian Boys and Girls, and then in 
the Depository and Philadelphia Exchange for 
Woman^s Woi'k, which afforded means of self- 
help to indigent gentlewomen. She helped found 
the Archaeological Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which became the Univer- 
sity Museum, and was secretary for ten years 
and then president of the hoard of managers. It 
was she who started the museum building 
scheme. As early as 1894 she lectured at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. At the World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago she was vice- 
president of the jury of awards for ethnology. 
In 1 897 she made a trip to Rome for the depart- 
ment of archaeology and paleontology of the 
University of Pennsylvania and in 1898 to 
ICgypt for the American Exploration Society 
and the city of Philadelphia. Besides a number 
of addre.sses and articles that she published on 
Egyptian archaeology and other subjects, one on 
Insurance and Busnncss Adifcnhirc in the Days 
of Shakespeare and in Thojte of William Fcnn 
(T9T3) wa.s republished and widely translated. 
She was president of the Pennsylvania branch 
of the Archaeological Institute of America from 
1899 to 1903, had the honor of being elected a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, 
and was the first woman given an honorary de- 
gree by the University of Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while she was enthusiastic in obtaining wider 
fields of opportunity for women and was the 
first president of the Equal Franchise Society of 
Pennsylvania. As first president of the Civic 
Club she helped inaugurate a movement that did 
much for the improvement of Philadelphia and 
soon became national. She was appointed to 
several important citizen's committees and from 
1894 to 1901 was trustee of the Commercial Mu- 
seum. She was a charter member and for twen- 
ty-five years president of the Acorn Club. The 
war brought her still more responsibility, for 
she was vice-chairman of the emergency aid and 
chairman of the French war relief committee, 
which xaised $1,500,000. In recognition of her 
services the French government awarded her 
the academic palms as Officier ^Instruction Pub- 
Hque in 1916 and made her a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1920. From 1908 until her 
death, she was literary editor of the Public Led- 
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gcr as well as the contributor of ‘*Pe|^gy Ship- 
pen’s Diary.” Her keen wit, wide acqtiaintancc, 
and rich experience enabled her to wield exten- 
sive inniience. She was as merciless in opposing 
falsehood or dishonesty as she was courageous 
in chanipioning what she believed to be right. 


Yorkc Stevenson, A Yribute front 

the Chne Club of i'hihufeiphia in>e.2) ; Sara Yorka 
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Her Memory Held in the Aiulitorinm of the Vniven^ity 
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